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RECOMMENDATORY  NOTICE 

BT  TUB 

REV.  DRS.  DAVID  WELSH,  WILLIAM  CUNNINGHAM,  AND  ROBERT 

BUCHANAN. 


Hatihg  had  an  opportunity  of  penisinfir  a  considerable  portion  of  the  following  ^ 
while  it  was  passing  through  the  press,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  complying  with  a  ^• 
quest  made  to  us  hy  the  publishers,  to  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  the  British 
public.  The  author  is  an  esteemed  minister  of  the  American  Presbyterian  Chareh, 
and  has  had  full  access  to  the  best  and  most  authentic  sources  of  information  on  the 
various  subjects  which  he  discusses,  while  his  personal  acquaintance  with  the  state  of 
religion  and  the  condition  of  the  churches,  both  in  Britain  and  on  the  Continent,  ham 
afforded  him  peculiar  advantages  in  selecting  the  materials  with  regard  to  the  state  of 
religion,  and  the  efforts  made  for  its  promotion  in  America,  which  it  might  be  most  in- 
teresting and  useful  for  the  British  churches  to  possess  and  to  examine.  The  woik 
contains  a  very  large  amount  of  interesting  and  valuable  information  with  regard  to  the 
origin  and  the  history  of  the  different  religious  bodies  in  the  United  States,  and  their 
doctrines,  constitution,  organization,  and  agency,  their  relations  with  each  other,  and 
the  character  and  results  of  the  efforts  they  are  making  to  promote  religion  in  their 
own  country  and  in  other  lands.  It  supplies  a  larger  amount  of  information  upon  all 
these  important  topics  than  any  work  with  which  we  are  acquainted ;  and  there  can 
be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  information  it  contains  is  well  fitted  to  encourage  the 
efforts  of  all  churches  which  are  similarly  situated  to  those  in  America,  and  to  afford 
some  important  practical  lessons  in  the  prosecution  of  those  great  objects  which  all 
Christian  churches,  in  every  variety  of  external  circumstances,  are  bound  to  aim  at. 
We  do  not  agree  in  all  the  opinions  which  the  esteemed  author  has  expressed,  but  w» 
admire  the  judicious,  benevolent,  candid,  and  catholic  spirit  by  which  the  work  is  per* 
vaded.  We  regard  the  publication  of  this  work  in  our  own  country  as  a  boon  confened 
upon  the  Briiish  churches,  not  merely  because  it  gives  a  fuller  view  than  could  any* 
where  else  be  obtained  of  '*  Religion  in  America,"  but  also  because  it  is  well  fitted  t» 
promote  a  spirit  of  love  and  kindness  among  the  churches  of  Christ,  and  to  diffbse  more 
widely  the  benefits  which  may  be  derived  from  a  judicious  use  of  the  experience  of  tlM 
American  churches,  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which,  in  providence,  they  have 
been  placed,  and  in  connexion  with  the  peculiar  way  in  which  the  Head  of  the  Chordi 
has  been  pleased  to  make  them  instrumental  in  accomplishing  his  gracious  paipoaee. 
Whatever  diversities  of  opinion  may  prevail  in  this  country  on  some  important  points 
connected  with  the  condition  and  prospects  of  religion  in  America,  no  candid  man  will 
deny  that  religion  has  there  been  placed  in  circumstances,  and  has  appeared  in  aspectSy 
which  are  well  worthy  of  serious  consideration,  and  from  a  judicious  investigation  of 
which,  important  practical  lessons  are  to  be  learned.  And  on  this  ground  we  hail  with 
much  satisfaction  the  publication  of  a  work  which  contains  a  very  large  amount  of  in- 
formation upon  this  interesting  and  important  subject,  and  cordiaUy  recommend  it  to 
the  perusal  of  British  Christians. 

DAvro  Wblsh, 
William  CoimniOHAM, 
RoEftvt  B^cnaiAk3k. 

Bimbwrgk,  Stplmber,  18i3, 


PBEFACE  TO  THE  AMERICAN  EDITION. 


Thb  reader  will  learn  from  the  prefiu^  to  the  Eiiglish  edition  of  this  woifc, 
that  it  was  originally  intended  to  meet  the  wishes  of  Christians  on  the  Conti- 
nent Valued  friends  in  Great  Britain  having,  however,  expressed  the  beMk 
that  it  mi^t  be  usefrd  in  that  country,  it  was  published  there  in  the  mokith  7^ 
September  last^bdng  introduced  to  the  Christian  public  by  the  very  kind  and 
flattering  recommendation  of  the  Rev.  Drs.  Welsh,  Buchanan,  and  Cunmn^ 
ham,  of  Edinburgh.  Upon  his  return  to  this  country  in  November,  the  en* 
terprising  publishers  who  present  this  work  to  the  American  public  having 
expressed  their  willingness  to  undertake  its  publication,  the  author  at  once  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  task  of  giving  it  a  thorough  revision,  in  order  to  make  it 
as  useful  as  possible  in  this  country.  In  dcung  so,  he  has  availed  himself  of 
the  aid  of  many  excellent  men  of  almost  all  our  evangelical  denominatiims,  in 
order  to  give  not  only  the  most  exact,  but  also  the  most  recent  infimnatkNi 
respecting  our  churches. 

And  although  the  well-informed  American  reader  will  see  many  things  in 
this  book  with  which  he  is  already  familiar,  yet  it  is  presumed  he  wiH  find 
some  things,  especially  taken  in  the  connexion  in  which  they  are  preseotedt 
that  may  both  interest  and  profit  him.  There  is  no  work  among  us  that  gom 
over  the  whole  ground  which  the  author  has  attempted  to  survey  and  de- 
scribe in  this  book. 

At  first  he  thought  of  abridging  certain  portions,  especially  the  first,  fourth, 
and  fifth  books ;  but  he  was  dissuaded  firom  this  by  the  publishers,  who  pre- 
ferred to  give  it  entire,  and  to  put  it  at  a  price  which  would  place  it  within 
the  reach  of  all  who  might  wish  to  have  it 

The  reader  will  perceive  that  the  work  throughout,  even  in  its  American 
dress,  bears  the  stamp  of  being  written,  as  it  really  was,  for  the  perusal,  ^nd 
the  author  would  fain  hope  the  benefit,  of  Europeans.  To  have  altered  this 
would  have  required  the  remodelling  of  the  whole  plan  of  the  work ;  nor 
was  it  necessary,  inasmuch  as  the  information  is  just  as  well  conveyed  in  the 
one  form  as  in  the  other. 

In  writing  this  work,  the  author,  if  he  has  not  been  self-deceived,  has  simply 
aimed  at  giving  a  faithfiil  picture  of  the  religious  and  moral  state  of  his  coun* 
try.  He  has  endeavoured  to  write  in  strict  accordance  with  fact  and  truth* 
He  trusts  that  in  doing  so  he  has  not  violated  that  Christian  charity  which 
ought  to  regulate  our  opinions  as  well  as  our  actions  in  relation  to  others.  It 
bas  given  him  great  pleasure  to  speak  of  the  zeal  and  the  prosperity  of  all  the 
evangelical  denominations  in  our  land ;  and  if  he  haa  said.  va^i^si^^XfiiSD^ 
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may  not  be  entirely  acceptable  to  them,  he  begs  that  it  may  be  ascribed  to 
inadvertence  or  want  of  correct  information.  Of  those  which  are,  in  his 
opinion,  not  evangelical,  he  has  tried  to  say  what  he  deems  to  be  the  truth, 
in  no  unkindness  of  spirit  He  felt  compelled,  however,  to  follow  what  he 
1)elieved  to  be  the  clear  demands  of  truth. 

It  is  probable  that  many  readers  will  not  agree  with  the  author  in  all  his 
statements  and  computations,  especially  those  which  are  contained  in  the 
Conclusion  of  the  work.  He  only  requests  such  persons  to  take  the  pains 
which  he  has  done  to  examine  into  the  facts  of  the  case ;  and  then,  if  they 
differ  from  him,  he  can  have  no  reason  to  complain.  But  he  is  of  the  opinion 
Ihat  but  few  people  have  taken  the  trouble  necessary  to  form  a  correct  judg- 

«ent  respecting  either  the  present  state  or  the  past  progress  of  evangelical 
ligion  among  us.  In  what  he  has  written  on  this  subject,  he  has  endeav- 
oured to  state  only  what  appeared  to  him  to  be  true.  It  is  due  to  candour, 
however,  to  say,  that  it  is  possible  a  strong  feeling  of  patriotism — he  hopes  a 
Christian  patriotism — ^may  have  led  him  to  take  a  more  favourable  view  of 
some  things  than  others  may  be  able  to  do. 

He  is  aware  that  on  some  subjects  he  has  incurred  the  danger  of  those 
who  would  walk  over  hidden  fires ;  but  he  trusts  to  that  "  charity"  which  will 
believe  that  he  has  tried  to  discuss  these  matters  in  an  impartial  spirit. 

The  work  in  its  American  form  is  that  from  which  the  translation  is  to  be 
made  into  French,  and  probably  into  Grerman  and  one  or  two  other  langua- 
ges on  the  Continent.  The  author  has,  therefore,  made  it  more  fiill  on  some 
points,  and  especially  in  its  summary  statements  in  the  Conclusion,  than  it  is 
in  the  English  edition. 

Such  as  it  is,  he  commends  it  to  the  blessing  of  God,  and  bespeaks  for  it  a 
candid  consideration  on  the  part  of  his  countrymen  and  fellow-Christians. 

Ntm-Ywkt  Jmmofy,  1844. 
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A  FBW  words  respecting  the  circumstances  which  have  led  to  the  prep- 
araticm  and  publication  of  the  work  now  submitted  to  the  reader  seem  to  be 
required  by  way  of  prefisu^.  ^ 

In  the  year  1835»  at  the  instance  of  several  distinguished  Christian  gentla^ 
men  of  Us  native  land,  the  author  visited  the  Continent  of  Europe  for  the 
prosecution  of  certain  religious  and  philanthropic  objects,  and  in  this  pursi|i(t 
he  has  been  employed  during  the  eight  years  that  have  since  elapsed.  He 
has  had  occasion,  in  the  course  of  that  period,  to  visit  repeatedly  almost  every 
country  on  the  Continent,  and  has  been  led,  also,  to  spend  some  time,  more 
than  once,  in  England  and  in  Scotland,  from  the  latter  of  which  two  countriei 
Us  forefathers  were  compelled,  by  persecution,  to  emigrate  two  hundred  years 
ago. 

In  the  course  of  his  Continental  joumies,  his  engagements  introduced  him 
to  the  acquaintance  of  a  goodly  number  of  distinguished  individuals,  bel<M|g- 
ing  to  almost  all  professions  and  stations  in  society.  Among  these  are  many 
who  rank  high  in  their  respective  countries  for  enlightened  jnety,  zeal,  and 
usefulness  in  their  several  spheres.  From  such  persons  the  author  h^s  had 
innumerable  inquiries  addressed  to  him,  in  all  the  places  he  has  visited,  some^ 
times  by  letter,  but  oftener  in  conversation,  respecting  his  native  country,  and 
•especially  respecting  its  religious  institutions.  To  satisfy  such  inquiries  what 
addressed  to  him  by  an  illustrious  individual,*  whom  God  has  called  from  the 
scene  of  her  activity  in  this  world  to  Himself,  he  wrote  a  small  work  on  the 
Origin  and  Progress  of  Unitarianism  in  the  United  States.t  But  that  little 
work,  while  it  so  far  satisfied  curiosity  on  one  subject,  seemed  but  to  augment 
it  with  regard  to  others ;  so  that,  wiUiout  neglecting  what  was  by  his  fiiende 
as  well  as  himself  deemed  a  manifest  duty,  the  author  had  no  alternative 
but  to  accede  to  the  earnest  request  of  some  distinguished  friends  in  Ger- 
many, Sweden,  FVance,  and  Switzerland,  that  he  would  write  a  work  as 
extensive  as  the  subject  might  require,  on  the  origin,  history,  economy,  to* 
tion,  and  influence  of  religion  in  the  United  States.  This  task  he  has  en- 
deavoured to  accomplish  in  the  course  of  the  summer  and  autumn  that  liave 
just  elapsed,  and  wUch  he  has  been  permitted  to  spend  in  this  ancient  city, 
whose  institutions,  and  the  influence  of  whose  great  Reformer,  have,  through 
their  bearings  on  the  history  of  England  and  Scotland,  so  greatly  aftcted 

*  Th*  lata  DadMn  de  BiO|^ 

t  Thk  ivork  waa  pobliilMd  in  Paiii  ia  1837.  ukbr  tlie  titla,  ««LlJi^ 
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the  colonization,  political  government,  and  religious  character  of  the  greater 
part  of  North  America. 

His  aim  throughout  this  work  has  been,  neither  to  construct  a  theory  on 
any  controverted  point  in  the  economy  of  the  Church,  or  its  relations  to  the 
State  in  any  European  country,  nor  to  defend  the  political  organizations  of 
his  own,  or  the  conduct  of  its  government,  on  any  measure,  properly  political, 
whether  of  foreign  or  domestic  policy.  His  sole  and  simple  object  has  been 
to  delineate  the  religious  doctrines  and  institutions  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  trace  their  influence,  from  their  first  appearance  in  the  country  down  to  the 
present  time,  with  as  little  reference  as  possible  to  any  other. 

The  author  has  mingled  freely  with  his  Protestant  brethren  in  all  the  coun*- 
tries  of  Europe  where  Protestants  are  to  be  found,  whatever  might  be  their 
political  s^EitimentSy  and  whatever  the  religious  communions  to  which  they 
belonged.  He  has  received  nothing  but  kindness  from  them  all.  And  while 
h  would  be  the  merest  affectation  of  impartiality,  and  most  unbecoming  in 
lun  as  a  Christian,  to  profess  having  formed  no  opinion  on  the  various  ques- 
tions so  warmly  discussed  among  them,  and  especially  on  the  relations  which 
do,  or  ought  to,  subsist  between  the  Church  and  the  State — a  question  so 
much  agitated  at  the  present  moment  in  some  countries,  and  which  seems 
destined,  ere  long,  to  be  so  in  many  others — yet  he  can  most  conscientiously 
say  that  he  has  not  allowed  himself  to  be  involved  in  any  of  them,  nor  is  he 
aware  of  having  written  a  sentence  in  the  present  work  with  the  view  either 
of  supporting  or  opposing  any  of  them.  He  has  endeavoured  to  confine  him- 
Mlf  throughout  to  a  fidthful  exhibition  of  the  religious  institutions  of  bis  native 
oottntry — ^their  nature,  their  origin,  their  action,  and  their  effects.  His  first 
desire  has  been  to  satisfy  the  reasonable  curiosity  of  those  at  whose  request 
be  writes ;  his  second  and  most  strenuous  endeavour  has  been  to  promote  the 
•attensicm  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom  in  the  world,  by  communicating  some  in- 
fcnnstion  respecting  measures  which,  through  God's  blessing,  have  proved 
vsefid  in  America  without  having  anything  to  adapt  them  to  that  country 
more  than  to  any  other. 

The  more  that  the  author  has  seen  of  the  Christian  world,  the  more  has  he 
bean  impressed  with  the  conviction  that,  whatever  relaticms  the  churches 
maintain  with  the  dvil  powers,  whatever  their  exterior  forms  or  even  their 
internal  discipline,  nothing  in  these  respects  can  compensate  for  the  want  of 
•omdness  of  doctrine  and  vital  piety.  Not  that,  as  some  seem  to  do,  he  would 
treat  those  things  as  matters  of  indifference ;  for  he  firmly  believes  the  main- 
tenance and  promotion  of  true  religion  to  be  much  affected  by  them ;  but  it 
IS  not  in  them  that  we  are  to  look  for  that  panacea  for  all  evils  which  many 
bope  to  fmd  in  them,  or  any  substitute  for  the  agency  which  God  has  ap- 
pointed tor  securing  the  effectual  reception  of  his  glorious  salvation.  That 
agency,  he  humbly  conceives,  is  the  presentation  of  the  Gospel  in  all  its  ful- 
aess,  in  all  proper  ways,  and  on  all  suitable  occasions,  by  a  spiritually-minded 
ministry,  ordained  and  set  apart  to  that  work,  combined  with  holy  living, 
Cuthfiil  GO-operation  in  their  proper  spheres,  and  earnest  prayer  on  the  part 
of  the  members,  in  general,  of  the  churches.    The  parts  of  hb  work,  accord- 
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iDgly,  that  relate  to  this  agency  and  its  results  in  the  experience  of  the  cburdK 
es  in  the  United  States,  are  those  in  which  he  himself  feels  most  interest,  and 
to  which  he  would  specially  direct  the  attenticHi  of  the  reader. 

The  author  has  divided  his  work  into  eight  Books.  The  First  is  devoted 
to  preliminary  remarks  intended  to  throw  light  on  various  points,  so  that 
readers  the  leagi  conversant  with  American  history  and  society  may,  without 
difficulty,  understand  what  follows.  Some  of  these  preliminary  remaiks  majr 
be  thought  at  first  not  very  pertinent  to  the  subject  in  hand,  but  reasons  wiU 
probably  be  found  for  changing  this  opinion  before  the  reader  comes  to  the 
end  of  the  volume. 

The  Second  BocJl  treats  of  the  early  cokmisation  of  the  country  now  form- 
ing the  United  States ;  the  religious  character  <tf  the  first  European  colonists 
— iheir  ecclesiastical  institutions — and  the  state  of  the  churches  when  the 
Revolution  took  place  by  which  the  colonies  became  independent  of  the^ 
mother-country. 

The  Third  treats  of  the  changes  involved  in  and  consequent  upon  that 
event — ^the  influence  of  those  changes — ^tbe  character  of  the  civil  governments 
of  the  States-^-and  the  relations  subsisting  between  those  governments  and 

I    the  churches. 

»        The  Fourth  eidhibits  the  operations  of  the  voluntary  system  in  the  United 

I    States,  and  the  extent  of  its  influence. 

The  Fifth  treats  of  the  discipline  of  the  churches — ^the  character  of  Amerw 
can  preaching — and  the  subject  of  revivals. 

I        The  Sixth  is  occupied  with  brief  notices  of  the  evangelical  denominatioiis 
in  the  United  States — ^their  ecclesiastical  polity  and  discipline— the  doctriiMMr 
peculiar  to  each — their  history  and  prospects. 
The  Seventh  treats  in  like  manner  of  the  unevangelical  sects. 
The  Eighth  shows  what  the  churches  are  doing  in  the  way  of  sending  the^ 

•     Gospel  to  other  lands. 

F^omthe  very  nature  of  such  a  work,  it  was  requisite  that  the  author  sboidd 
consult  many  authorities.  In  order  to  procure  the  requisite  materials,  he 
visited  his  native  country  last  year,  and  so  abundantly  was  he  supplied  with 
what  he  needed,  that,  in  the  actual  execution  of  his  task,  he  found  himself  in 
want  of  only  one  or  two  books  and  documents,  and  these  of  no  essential  im- 
portance. 

But  he  would  be  guilty  of  great  injustice  were  he  not  to  acknowledge  his 
obligations  to  many  distinguished  friends  in  America  for  their  kind  co-opera- 
tion and  Idd.     Without  naming  all  who  have  anywise  assisted  him  by  fumish- 

^  ing  necessary  documents,  or  in  communicating  important  facts,  he  cannot 
forbear  to  mention  the  names  of  the  Rev.  Drs.  Dewitt,  Hodge,  Goodrich, 
Bacon,  Anderson,  Durbin,  Emerson,  and  Schmucker,  and  the  Rev.  Messrs. 

I  Tracy,  Berg,  and  Allen.*  To  the  secretaries  of  almost  all  the  Religious  So- 
cieties and  Institutions  in  the  country  he  is  also  greatly  indebted  for* the  Re- 

*  Tbete  fmUomeQ  belong  to  the  Reformad  Oatcb,  ProsbyteriaD,  Congregatkmal,  Methodist,  Luthemv 
Gemen  Refoaned,  and  Beptiat  chorchaa,  and  are  among  the  moat  diatingoiihed  miniaten  in  the  UiDtti& 
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jportSy  and  in  many  cases,  also,  for  the  valuable  hints  they  have  furnished. 
Nor  can  he  omit  to  acknowledge  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Howe,  Principal  of  the 
Institute  for  the  Blmd  at  Boston,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Weld,  Principal  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  Asylum  at  Hartford,  b  Connecticut,  and  Dr.  Woodward,  Director 
of  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Worcester,  Massachusetts. 

For  the  invaluable  chapter  on  Revivals,  the  reader,  as  well  as  the  author, 
is  indebted  to  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Groodrich,  D.D.,  who  has  long  been  a  distin- 
guished professor  in  Yale  College,  at  New-Haven,  in  Connecticut,  than  whom 
no  man  in  the  United  States  is  more  capable  of  treating  that  subject  in  a  ju- 
dicious and  philosophical  manner. 

Nor  should  the  names  of  the  Honourable  Henry  Wheaton,  the  Minister  for 
the  United  States  of  America  at  the  court  of  Prussia,  and  of  Robert  Walsh, 
£sq.,  now  residing  in  Paris,  be  omitted.  Among  other  obligations,  to  the 
Ibrmer  of  these  gentlemen,  the  author  is  indebted  for  some  views  which  the 
reader  will  find  m  the  Third  Book ;  and  he  has  to  thank  the  latter  for  many 
important  suggestions  which  he  has  found  much  reason  to  appreciate  in  the 
course  of  his  work.  He  makes  this  acknowledgment  with  the  more  pleasure, 
because  Mr.  Walsh  is  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  yet,  with  a  kindness  and  liber- 
ality in  every  way  remarkable,  he  tendered  his  assistance  with  the  full  knowl- 
edge that  the  author  is  a  decided  Protestant,  and  that  his  work,  however 
liberal  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  written,  was  to  be  of  a  thoroughly  Protestant 
character. 

One  word  more  to  the  English  reader.  The  author  deems  it  right  to  say 
that  his  work  was  originally  designed  and  primarily  written  for  Germany 
«nd  other  countries  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  Accordingly,  it  is  fuller  on 
some  points  than  was  absolutely  requisite  for  British  readers,  these  being, 
no  doubt,  better  acquainted  with  the  United  States  than  are  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Continent 

Deeply  sensible  that  the  work  is  far  from  perfect,  he  commends  it,  never- 
theless, to  the  blessing  of  Him  without  whose  favour  nothing  that  is  good  can 
he  accomplished. 

OiirsTA  (SwirasBLAHD),  StpttH^btr,  1S43. 
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PRELIMINARY    REMARKS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

•BVnUL  HOnOB  OP  HORTH  AMBEICA. 

Thb  configuration  of  the  Continent  of 
North  America,  at  first  view,  presents  sev- 
eral  remarkable  features.  Spreading  out 
like  a  partially  open  fan,  with  its  apex  to- 
wards the  south,  its  coasts,  in  advancing 
northward,  recede  from  each  other  with 
considerable  regularity  of  proportion  and 
correspondence,  until,  from  bemg  separa- 
ted by  only  sixty  miles  at  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien,  they  diverge  to  the  extent  of  4500 
miles ;  the  east  coast  pursuing  a  northeast- 
em,  and  the  west  a  nothwestem  direction. 

Parallel  to  these  coasts,  and  at  almost 
equal  distances  from  them,  there  are  two 
ranges  of  mountains.  The  eastern  range, 
called  the  AHeghany,  or  Appalachian,  runs 
from  southwest  to  northeast,  at  an  avera^ 
distance  of  150  miks  from  the  Atlantic. 
Its  length  is  usually  estimated  at  900  miles.* 
Its  greatest  width,  which  is  in  Virginia  and 
Pennsylvania,  is  about  130  miles.  Rather 
a  system,  than  a  range,  of  mountains,  it 
is  composed  of  parallel  ridges,  generally 
maintaming  a  northeast  and  southwest  di- 
rection. But  as  it  advances  towards  its 
northern  extremity,  and  passes  through  the 
New-England  States,  it  loses  much  of  its 
continuity,  and  gradually  runs  off  into  a 
chain  of  nearly  isolated  mountains.  The 
sou^m  extremity  gradually  sinks  down 
into  the  hills  of  Georgia,  unless,  indeed, 
we  may  consider  it  as  disappearing  in  the 
low,  central  line  of  the  pemnsula  of  Flori- 
da. The  northeastern  end  terminates  in 
the  ridges  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  whole  of 
this  range  is  within  the  limits  of  the  Uni 
ted  Sutes,  exceptin^r  that  part  of  it  which 
stretches  into  the  Bntish  Provinces  of  New 
Branswick  and  Nova  Scotia.  We  may  re- 
mark, in  passing,  that  although  this  mount- 
ain range  apparently  separates  the  waters 
which  flow  into  the  Athmtic  Ocean  from 
those  which  fall  into  the  Mississippi  and 
the  St.  Lawrence,  such  is  not  really  the 

*  This  is  the  length  of  the  chain  comidered  as  a 
eoDtmaoos  raofe,  from  the  nnrthem  parts  of  Creor- 
|ia  and  Alabama  to  the  State  of  New-York.  Takan 
ID  the  extensive  sense  in  which  it  is  spoken  of  in  the 
text,  the  enlize  range  exceeds  1500  £&f  lish  miles. 


case.  These  mountains  simply  stand,  as  it 
were,  on  the  plateau  or  elevated  plain  on 
which  those  waters  have  their  origin.  Ri- 
sing in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  each  other, 
and  often  interlocking,  these  streams  are  not 
in  the  least  affected  in  their  course  by  the 
mountains,  the  gaps  and  valleys  of  which 
seem  to  have  been  made  to  accommodate 
them,  instead  of  their  accommodating 
themselves  to  the  shape  and  position  of  the 
mountains.  In  a  part  of  its  northern  ex- 
tension, this  ran^  of  mountains  seems  to 
detach  itself  entirely  from  the  plain  where 
those  streams  have  their  source,  and  lies 
Quite  east  of  it,  so  that  the  streams  that 
fall  into  the  Atlantic,  in  making  their  way 
to  the  southeast,  as  it  were,  cut  througk 
the  mountain  range,  in  its  entire  width. 

When  first  discovered  by  Europeans,  and 
for  a  century  and  more  afterward,  the  long 
and  comparatively  narrow  strip  of  country 
between  the  Alleghany  range  and  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  was  covered  with  an  unt»t>- 
ken  forest.  The  mountains,  likewise,  up 
to  their  very  summits,  and  the  valleys  that 
lay  between  them,  were  clad  with  wood. 
Nothing  deserving  the  name  of  a  field,  or 
a  prairie,  was  anywhere  to  be  seen. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  continent,  as 
has  been  stated,  another  range  of  mount- 
ains runs  parallel  to  the  coast  of  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean.  This  range  is  a  part  of  the  im- 
mense system  of  mountains  running  from 
Cape  Horn  throughout  the  entire  length 
of  the  continent,  and  seems  as  if  intended, 
like  the  backbone  in  large  animals,  to  give 
it  unity  and  strength.  It  is  by  far  the  long- 
est in  the  world;*  and  bearing  different 
names  in  different  parts  of  its  extent,  it  is 
the  Andes  in  South  America,  the  Cordille- 
ras in  Guatimala  and  Mexico,  and  th^"  Rocky 
Mountainsf  in  the  north. 

The  long,  and,  in  many  parts,  wide  strip 
of  land  between  the  Oregon  Mountains 
and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  is  claimed,  on  the 


*  The  entire  leni^th  of  this  range  is  estimated  to 
be  9000  English  miles. 

t  The  proper  name  of  this  portion  of  the  range  is 
Oregon,  a  word  of  Indian  origin,  and  which,  whatev- 
er may  be  its  oriffinal  signification,  is  a  much  better 
name  than  that  which  it  has  so  long  borne,  and  which 
has  nothing  distinctive  about  it^  Coi  a.W.  lAniQsAKmA 
are  rocky. 
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north,  by  Russia ;  on  the  south,  by  Mexico  ; 
and  in  the  middle,  by  England  and  the  Uni- 
ted States. 

Between  these  two  ranges  of  mountains 
—the  Alleghany  on  the  east  and  the  Ore- 
gon on  the  west — ^lies  the  immense  Cen- 
tral Valley  of  North  America,  wider  in 
the  north  than  towards  the  south,  and 
reaching  from  the  Northern  Ocean  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  the  most  extensive 
▼alley  in  the  world,  and  is  composed  of  two 
▼ast  sections,  separated  by  a  zigzag  line 
of  table-land.  This  ridee,  which  is  of  no 
great  elevation,  and  which  commences  near 
the  i'2°  of  north  latitude  on  one  side,  while 
it  terminates  near  the  40^  on  the  other, 
stretches  across  from  the  Alleghany  sys- 
tem to  the  Oregon,  and  thus  separates, 
also,  the  waters  that  flow  southward  into 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  from  those  flowing  in 
the  opposite  direction  into  the  northern 
seas.  Thus  the  one  section  of  this  great 
valley  inclines  to  the  south,  the  other  gen- 
tly, nay,  almost  imperceptibly,  descends  to- 
wards the  north.  The  former  is  drained 
mainly  by  one  ffreat  river  and  its  numerous 
branches,  called,  in  the  pompous  language 
of  the  Aborigines  of  the  country,  the  Mis- 
sissippi, or  Father  of  Waters.  The  latter 
is  drained  by  the  St.  Lawrence,  falling  into 
the  Northern  Atlantic ;  the  Albany  and  oth- 
er streams  falling  into  Hudson's  Bay ;  and 
by  M'Kenzie's  River,  which  falls  into  the 
Arctic  Ocean. 

These  great  sections  of  this  immense 
valley  differ  much  in  character.  The  north- 
ern possesses  a  considerable  extent  of  com- 
paratively elevated  and  very  fertile  land  in 
Its  southern  part ;  while  towards  the  north 
it  subsides  to  a  low,  monotonous,  swampy 
plain,  little  elevated  above  the  level  of  tne 
ocean,  and,  by  reason  of  its  marshes,  bogs, 
and  inhospitable  climate,  is  almost  as  unin- 
habitable as  it  is  incapable  of  cultivation. 
The  southern  section  —  more  commonly 
called  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi — ^termi- 
nates on  the  low,  marshy  coast  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  the 
part  of  it  which  lies  on  the  upper  streams 
of  the  Red  River  and  La  Platte,  it  eve- 
rywhere abounds  in  fertile  land,  covered, 
for  the  most  part,  even  yet,  with  noble  for- 
ests, or  adorned  with  beautiful  prairies. 
The  St.  Lawrence  is  the  great  river  of  the 
northern  section  or  basin,  though  not  with- 
out a  rival  in  the  M*Kenzie's  River ;  while 
its  southern  rival,  the  Mississippi,  flows  al- 
most alone  in  its  vast  domain.  There  are, 
however,  the  Alabama  and  a  few  small 
rivers  on  its  left,  and  the  Sabine,  the  Bra- 
zos, and  some  others  of  lesser  note  on  its 
right.  The  St.  Lawrence  boasts  a  length 
of  more  than  2000  miles.  That  of  the 
Mississippi  exceeds  2500 ;  and  if  the  Mis- 
souri be  considered  the  main  upper  branch, 
as  it  ought  to  be,  then  it  may  fairly  claim 
i/fe  honour  of  dragging  its  vast  length,  with 


many  a  fold,  through  more  than  4000  miles. 
But,  though  exceeded  by  the  Mississippi  in 
length,  the  St.  Lawrence  clearly  has  the 
advantage  in  depth  and  noble  expansion 
towards  its  mouth,  being  navigable  for  the 
largest  ships  of  war  as  high  as  Quebec,  340 
miles;  and  for  large  merchant  vessels  to 
Montreal,  180  miles  farther;  whereas  the 
Mississippi  does  not  reach  the   medium 
width  of  a  mile,  nor  a  depth  in  the  shallow 
places  of  the  central  channel,  when  the 
stream  runs  low,  of  more  than  fifteen  feet ; 
so  that,  excepting  when  in  flood,  it  is  not 
navigable  by  ships  of  500  tons  for  more  than 
300  miles.     The  St.  Lawrence,  and  all  the 
other  considerable  rivers  of  the  northern 
basin,  pass  through  a  succession  of  lakes, 
some  of  vast  extent,  by  which  the  floods 
caused  by  melting  snows  and  heavy  rains^ 
which  otherwise,  by  rushing  down  in  the 
spring,  and  accumulating  vast  masses  of 
ice  in  the  yet  unopened  channel  of  its  low- 
er and  northern  course,  would  spread  dev- 
astation and  ruin  over  the  banks,  are  col- 
lected in  huge  reservoirs,  and  permitt^ 
to  flow  off  gradually  during  the  summer 
months.   Wonderful  display  of  wisdom  and 
beneficence  in  the  arrangements  of  Divine 
creation  and  providence  !    But  the  Missis- 
sippi, as  it  flows  into  the  warmer  regions 
of  the  south,  needs  no  such  provision  ;  and 
hence,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  small 
lakes  connected  with  the  head  streams  of 
the  Upper  Mississippi  in  the  west,  and  one 
or  two  connected  with  the  Alleghany,  a 
branch  of  the  Ohio,  in  the  east,  no  Ue 
occurs  in  the  whole  of  the  southern  basin. 
Owing  to  this  difference  in  these  rivers,  a 
sudden  rise  of  three  feet  in  the  waters  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  would  be  more  surpri- 
sing than  a  rise  of  thirty  feet  in  the  Missis* 
sippi.   But  in  order  that  the  country  which 
bonders  upon  the  latter  m^iy  not  be  too    | 
much  exposed  to  great  and  destructive  in-    : 
undation,  the  Creator  has,  in  his  wisdom, 
given  to  it  a  peculiar  configuration.     The 
inclined  plane  which  slopes  down  from 
the  Oregon  Mountains  towards  the  east  is   ' 
much  wider  than  that  sloping  from  the   I 
mountains  on  the  opposite  side.     Hence 
the  rivers  from  the  western  side  of  the  val- 
ley have  a  much  greater  distance  to  trsv-   | 
erse  than  those  that  drain  the  eastern  slope,   i 
and  the  floods  which  they  roll  down  in  the 
spring  are,  of  course,  proportionally  latar 
in  reaching  the  Lower  Mississippi.   In  fact,  | 
just  as  the  floods  of  the  Tennessee,  the 
Cumberland,  and  the  Ohio,  have  subsided,   | 
those  of  the  Arkansas,  the  Missouri,  and 
Upper  Mississippi  begin  to   appear.     If   ; 
these  all  came  down  at  once,  the  Lower 
Mississippi,  as    the    common   outlet,  bf 
swelling  to  such  an  extent  as  to  overflow 
its  banks,  would  spread  destruction  far  and 
wide  over  the  whole  Delta.     Such  a  calam- 
ity, or,  rather,  something  approaching  to 
it,  does  occasionally  occur ;  but  at  long  in- 
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tenals,  to  teach  men  their  dependance  on 

Dirine  Providence,  as  well  as  to  punish 

them  for  their  sins. 

or  the  slope  between  the  Oregon  Mount- 
ains and  the  Pacific,  the  northern  part, 
occupied  by  Russia,  is  cold,  and  little  of 
it  fit  for  cultivation ;  the  middle,  claimed 
by  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  is 
aid  to  be  a  fine  country  in  many  parts ; 
while  that  occupied  by  Mexico  has  very 
pat  natural  advantages.  The  country 
bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  California  is 
nrpassed  by  none  in  North  America  for 
pleasantness  of  climate  and  fertility  of 
sou. 

On  both  sides  of  the  Upper  Mississippi, 
u  well  as  on  both  sides  of  the  Missouri, 
there  are  extensive  prairies,*  as  the  French, 
vbo  first   explored  that  country,  called 
them  ;  that  is,  in  many  places  there  are 
toricts,  some  of  them  very  extensive,  in- 
chiding  hundreds,  and  even  thousands  of 
Kres  of  land ;  others  smaller,  and  resem- 
bfing  a  field  or  meadow,  which  are  covered 
Id  the  summer  with  tall  grass  and  a  great 
uriety  of  flowers,  but  on  which  scarcely 
mything  in  the  shape  of  a  tree  is  to  be 
found.     Many  of  these  prairies  possess  a 
fertile  soil ;  but  others  produce  only  a  sort 
if  stunted  grass  and  short  weeds ;  and  be- 
tween the  upper  streams  of  the  Red  River 
ind  the   La  Platte,  towards  the  Oregon 
Mountains,  there  lies  an  extensive  tract 
vhich  has  been  called  the  Great  Ajnerican 
Desert.      The  country  there  is  covered 
with  sand  and  detached  rocks,  or  boul- 
ders, which  have  evidently  come  from  the 
Oregon  Mountains,  and  is  thinly  clothed 
with  a  species  of  vegetation  called  buffalo 
grass.     The  prickly  pear  may  often  be 
seen  spreading  its  huge  leaves  over  the 
|;round.     Not  a  tree,  and  scarcely  a  bush, 
IS  to  be  met  with  in  many  places  for  miles. 
Herds  of  buffalo  sometimes  tmverse  it,  and 


*-  Much  has  been  nid  and  written  on  the  origin 
«f  the  prairiee  of  North  America ;  bat,  after  all,  no 
agtfactly  aatisfactory  theory  has  vet  been  invented. 
TVe  Indians  know  nothing  on  the  subject.  As  to 
the  iMrren  jMairies  between  tbe  upper  streams  of  the 
Ked  River  and  the  Platte,  mentioned  in  tbe  text  un- 
der tbe  name  of  tbe  Qtmi  Awunctm  Dtrrt,  the  same 
ciwepiodaoed  them  which  produced  the  Great  Sa- 
bua  in  Africa,  the  utter  sterility  of  the  soil  But 
as  it  relates  to  those  fertile  prairies  which  one  finds 
m  tbe  States  of  Illinois  and  MiSBOuri,  and  in  the  Ter* 
lilories  of  Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  the  case  is  very  dif- 
fcieut.  In  some  lespeeta,  the  theory  that  they  owe 
Ihew  Bxiatcnce  to  the  annual  burning  of  the  dry,  de- 
cayed grass,  and  other  vegetable  matter,  in  the  au- 
taamaTnioaths,  seems  plausible.  It  accounts  well 
cBoagh  for  the  perpetuation  of  these  prairies,  but  it 
fub  to  account  for  their  origin.  How  ia  it  that  the 
SMDB  canae  did  not  produce  prairies  in  those  parts 
if  North  America  where  none  have  ever  existed  ? 
which  yet  have  been,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  occu- 
pied by  the  Aborigines  as  long  as  those  in  which  the 
fnme9  are  found.  It  is  very  likely  that  fire  waa  one 
tf  the  causes  of  their  origm ;  but  there  may  have 
beeo  oibera  not  less  efficient,  as  well  as  various  con- 
corring  circumstances,  with  respect  to  which  we 
m  wholly  in  the  daii. 


a  few  straggling  Indians  are  occasionally 
seen  upon  its  outskirts.  With  these  ex- 
ceptions, the  whole  portion  of  North  Amer- 
ica which  is  now  either  occupied  or  claim- 
ed by  the  people  of  the  United  States,  was, 
when  first  visited  by  Eunipeans,  and  for 
more  than  a  century  afterward,  one  vast 
wilderness.  The  luxuriant  vegetation  with 
which  it  had  been  clothed  year  after  year, 
for  ages,  was  destined  only  to  decay  and 
enrich  the  soil.  Thus  did  the  work  of  pre- 
paring it  to  be  the  abode  of  millions  of  civ- 
ilized men  go  silently  and  steadily  on ;  the 
earth  gathering  strength,  during  this  long* 
repose,  for  the  sustentation  of  nations 
which  were  to  be  bom  in  the  distant  fu- 
ture. One  vast  and  almost  unbroken  for- 
est covered  the  whole  continent,  imbo- 
soming  in  its  sombre  shadows  alike  the 
meandering  streamlet  and  the  mighty  riv- 
er, the  retired  bay  and  the  beautiful  and 
tranquil  lake.  A  profound  and  solemn  si- 
lence reigned  everywhere,  save  when  in- 
terrupted  b^  the  songs  of  the  birds  which 
sported  amid  the  trees,  the  natural  cries  of 
the  beasts  which  roamed  beneath,  the  ar- 
ticulate sounds  of  the  savage  tribes  around 
their  wigwams,  or  their  shouts  in  the  chase 
or  in  the  battle.  The  work  of  God,  in  all 
its  simplicity,  and  freshness,  and  grandeur, 
was  seen  everywhere ;  that  of  man  almost 
nowhere ;  universal  nature  rested,  and,  as 
it  were,  kept  Sabbath. 

•  Two  hundred  years  more  pass  away, 
and  how  widely  different  is  the  scene! 
Along  the  coasts,  far  and  wide,  tall  ships 
pass  and  repass.  The  white  sails  of  brig 
and  sloop  are  seen  in  every  bay,  cove, 
and  estuary.  The  rivers  are  covered  with 
boats  of  every  size,  propelled  by  sail  or 
oar.  And  in  every  water  the  steamboat, 
heedless  alike  of  wind  and  tide,  pursues 
its  resistless  way,  vomiting  forth  steam 
.and  flame.  Commerce  flourishes  along* 
every  stream.  Cities  are  rising  in  all  di- 
rections. The  forests  are  giving  way  to 
cultivated  fields  or  verdant  meadows.  Sav- 
age life,  with  its  wigwams,  its  blanket-cov- 
ering, its  poverty,  and  its  misery,  yields  on 
every  side  to  the  arts,  the  comforts,  and 
even  the  luxuries  of  civilization. 


CHAPTER  II. 

TBI   ABORieiMBS   OF  MORTH   AMERICA. 

North  Awkrica,  when  discovered  by 
Europeans,  was  in  the  occupancy  of  a 
great  number  of  uncivilized  tribes ;  some 
large,  but  most  of  them  small :  and,  al- 
though differing  in  some  respects  from 
one  another,  yet  exhibiting  indubitable  evi- 
dence of  a  common  origin.  Under  the  be- 
lief that  the  country  was  a  part  of  the  East 
Indies,  to  reach  which, bv  p\ii«\xvcv\^  ^vi^»V- 
erly  course,  had  been  Wie  o>a\^eX  ol  \\\«« 
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▼oyage,  the  companions  of  Columbus  gave 
the  name  of  Indians  to  those  nations  of 
the  Aborigines  which  they  first  saw.  Sub- 
sequent and  more  extensive  exploration  of 
the  coasts  of  America  convinced  them  of 
their  mistake,  but  the  name  thus  given  to 
the  indigenous  tribes  has  adhered  to  them 
to  this  day. 

A  striking  similarity  of  org^ization  per- 
vades the  tribes  of  North  America.*  All 
have  the  same  dull  vermilion,  or  cinna- 
mon complexion,  differing  wholly  from 
the  white,  the  olive,  and  the  black  vari- 
eties of  the  human  family ;  all  have  the 
same  dark,  glossy  hair,  coarse,  but  uni- 
formly straight,  llieir  beards  are  gen- 
erally of  feeble  growth,  and  instead  of  be- 
ing permitted  to  become  long,  are  almost 
universally  eradicated.  The  eye  is  elonga- 
ted, and  has  an  orbit  inclined  to  a  quadran- 
gular shape.  The  cheek-bones  are  prom- 
inent ;  the  nose  broad ;  the  jaws  project- 
ing ;  the  lips  large  and  thick,  though  far 
less  so  than  those  of  the  Ethiopic  race. 

Yet  there  are  not  wanting  considerable 
varieties  in  the  or^^ization  and  complex- 
ion of  the  Aborigines  of  North  America. 
•Some  nations  are  fairer  skinned,  some 
Waller  and  more  slender  than  others ;  and 
even  in  the  same  tribe  there  are  often 
striking  contrasts.  Their  limbs,  unre- 
strained in  childhood  and  youth  by  the 
appliances  which  civilization  has  invented, 
are  generally  better  formed  than  those  of 
the  white  men.  The  persons  of  the  males 
are  more  erect,  but  this  is  not  so  with  the 
females ;  these  have  become  bowed  down 
with  the  heavy  burdens  which,  as  slaves, 
they  are  habituaUy  compelled  to  bear. 

Their  manner  of  life,  when  first  discov- 
ered, was  in  the  highest  degree  barbarous. 
They  had  nothing  that  deserved  the  name 
of  houses.  Rude  huts,  mostly  for  tempo- 
rary use,  of  various  forms,  but  generally 
circular,  were  made  by  erecting  a  pole  to 
support  others  which  leaned  upon  it  as  a 
centre,  and  which  were  covered  with  leaves 
and  bark,  while  the  interior  was  lined  with 
skins  of  the  bufialo,  the  deer,  the  bear,  &c. 
A  hole  at  the  top  permitted  the  escape  of 
the  smoke ;  a  lai^e  opening  in  the  side 
answered  the  purpose  of  a  door,  a  window. 
Slid  sometimes  of  a  chimney.  The  skins 
of  animals  formed  almost  the  whole  cov- 
ering of  the  body.  Moccasins,  and  some- 
times a  sort  of  boot,  made  of  the  skins  of 
the  animals  slain  in  the  chase,  were  the 


*  This  may  be  said  also  of  all  the  aboriginal  tribes 
of  America  entire,  from  the  shores  of  the  Northern 
Ocean  to  the  island  of  Terra  del  Fueso.  But  there 
"was  a  vast  difference  in  regard  to  ciTJLization.  The 
Inhabitants  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  when  those  coun- 
tries were  visited  and  conquered  by  Cortes  and  Pi- 
zarro,  were  far  more  civilized  than  the  tribes  of  the 
Dortion  of  North  America  which  we  are  comddering. 
Ko  remains  of  antiquity  among  the  latter  can  be  for 
«  moment  compared  with  thoSie  of  the  kingdom  of 


only  protection  to  their  feet  and  legs 
the  coldest  weather.  The  head  was  ado: 
ed  with  feathers  and  the  beaks  and  cla 
of  birds,  the  neck  with  strings  of  she] 
and  that  of  the  warrior  with  the  scalps 
enemies  slain  in  battle  or  in  ambush. 

Nothing  like  agriculture  was  kno^ 
among  them,  save  the  planting  of  sm 
patches  of  a  species  of  corn  which  tak 
its  name  from  them,  and  which,  wh 
parched,  or  when  pounded  and  made  ir 
paste  and  baked,  is  both  palatable  and  i 
tritious.  Having  no  herds,  the  use  of  m 
was  unknown.  They  depended  mainly 
the  chase  and  on  fishing  for  a  precano 
subsistence,  not  having  the  skill  to  fi 
nish  themselves  with  suitable  instrumei 
for  the  prosecution  of  either  with  mu 
success  ;  and  when  successful,  as  th 
had  no  salt,  they  could  preserve  an  abv 
dant  supply  of  game  only  by  smoking 
Hence  the  frequent  famines  among  the 
during  the  long,  cold  months  of  winter. 

Poets  have  sung  of  the  happiness  of  t 
natural,  in  other  words,  uncivilized  li 
But  all  who  know  anything  of  the  abo 
ginal  tribes  of  North  America,  even 
the  present  times,  when  those  that  bord 
upon  the  abodes  of  civilized  men  live  1 
more  comfortably  than  did  their  anc< 
tors  three  hundred  years  ago,  are  w 
aware  that  their  existence  is  a  miseral 
one.  During  the  excitements  of  the  chai 
there  is  an  appearance  of  enjoyment ;  I 
such  seasons  are  not  long,  and  the  ut) 
want  of  occupation,  and  the  conseqoi 
tedium  of  other  periods,  make  the  men 
many  cases  wretched.  Add  to  this  t 
want  of  resources  for  domestic  happinet 
the  evils  resulting  from  polygamy ;  the  c 
pression  naturally  caused  by  the  sicknc 
of  friends  and  relatives,  without  the  mea 
of  alleviation ;  the  gloomy  apprehensio 
of  death ;  and  we  cannot  wonder  that  t 
'*  red  man'*  should  be  miserable,  and  se* 
gratification  in  games  of  chance,  the  rev< 
ries  of  drunkenness,  or  the  excitements  < 
war.  I  have  seen  various  tribes  of  Indian 
1  have  travelled  among  them ;  I  have  sk 
in  their  poor  abodes,  and  never  have 
seen  them,  under  any  circumstances,  wit 
out  being  deeply  impressed  with  the  co: 
viction  of  the  misery  of  those  especial 
who  are  not  yet  civilized. 

They  are  not  without  some  notions  of 
Supreme  Power  which  governs  the  woil 
and  of  an  Evil  Spirit  who  is  the  enemy  c 
mankind.  But  their  theogony  and  the 
theology  are  alike  crude  and  incoheren 
They  have  no  notion  of  a  future  resurret 
tion  of  the  body.  Like  children,  they  en 
not  divest  themselves  of  the  idea  that  tl 
spirit  of  the  deceased  still  keeps  compao 
with  the  body  in  the  grave,  or  that  it  wai 
ders  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Son* 
however,  seem  to  have  a  confused  impro 
sion  that  there  is  a  sort  of  elysiimi  for  tl 
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departed  brave,  where  they  will  forever 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  chase  and  of 
war.  Even  of  their  own  origin  they  have 
nothing  but  a  confused  tradition,  not  ex- 
tending back  beyond  three  or  four  genera- 
tions. As  they  have  no  calendars,  and 
reckon  their  years  only  by  the  return  of 
certain  seasons,  so  they  have  no  record  of 
time  past. 

Though  hospitable  and  kind  to  strangers 
to  a  remarkable  degree,  they  are  capable 
of  the  most  diabolical  cruelty  to  their  ene- 
mies. The  well-authenticated  accounts  of 
the  manner  in  which  they  sometimes  treat 
their  prisoners  would  almost  make  us 
doubt  whether  they  can  belong  to  the 
human  species.  And  yet  we  have  only  to 
recall  to  our  minds  scenes  which  have 
taken  place  in  highly-civilized  countries, 
and  almost  within  our  own  day,  when 
Christian  men  have  been  put  to  death  in  its 
roost  horrible  forms  by  those  who  pro- 
fessed to  be  Christians  themselves,  to  be 
convinced  that,  when  not  restrained  by  the 
grace  and  providence  of  God,  there  is  no- 
thing too  devilish  for  man  to  do. 

Some  remains'of  the  law,  written  origri. 
nally  on  the  heart  of  man  by  his  Creator, 
are  to  be  found  even  among  the  Indian 
tribes.  Certain  actions  are  considered 
criminal  and  deserving  of  punishment ; 
others  are  reckoned  meritorious.  The 
catalogue,  it  is  true,  of  accredited  virtues 
and  vices  is  not  extensive.  Among  the 
men,  nothing  can  atone  for  the  want  of 
courage  and  fortitude.  The  captive  war- 
rior can  laugh  to  scorn  all  the  tortures  of 
his  enemies,  and  sing  in  the  very  agonies 
of  a  death  inflicted  in  the  most  cruel  man- 
ner, what  may  be  termed  a  song  of  triumph, 
rather  than  of  d^ath !  The  narrations  which 
the  Jesuit  (French)  missionaries,  who  knew 
the  Indian  character  better,  perhaps,  than 
any  other  white  men  that  have  ever  writ- 
ten of  them,  have  left  of  what  they  them- 
selves saw,  are  such  as  no  civilized  man 
can  read  without  being  perfectly  appalled.* 
Roman  fortitude  never  surpassed  that  dis- 
played in  innumerable  instances  by  cap- 
tured Indian  warriors.  In  fact,  nothing  can 
be  compared  with  it  except  that  said  to 
have  been  exhibited  by  the  Scandinavians, 
in  their  early  wars  with  one  another  and 
with  foreign  enemies  ;  and  of  which  we 
have*  many  accounts  in  their  Elder  and 
Younger  Eddas,  and  in  their  Sagas. 


♦  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  work  entitled  "  Re- 
lation de  ce  qui  s'est  passe  on  la  NoutcIIc  France," 
in  1632.  and  tho  yeans  following,  down  till  1060. 
Also  to  the  work  of  Creuxius,  and  the  Joamal  of 
Marest.  Marh  is  to  be  found  on  the  same  horrible 
Hibject  in  Charlevoix's  "  Histoiro  de  la  Nooyelle 
France  /*  Lepage  Dupratz^s  "  Hisloire  de  la  Louisi- 
ane ;"  JefTeruon's  "  Notes  on  Virginia  ;•*  "  Transac- 
tions of  the  American  Philosophical  Societv,*' vol.  i. ; 
and  the  Tolumes  of  the  late  excellent  Heckeweldcr, 
who  was  for  forty  years  a  missionary  among  the 
Delaware  Indians,  and  whom  the  author  of  this 
work  had  the  bMppineag  q{  knowing  intimately. 


Very  many  of  the  tribes  speak  dialects, 
rather  than  languages,  distinct  from  thos^ 
of  their  neighlraurs.  East  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  and  within  the  bounds  of  what 
is  now  the  United  States,  when  the  coloni- 
zation of  the  country  by  Europeans  com- 
menced, there  were  eight  races,  or  families 
of  tribes,  each  comprehending  those  most 
alike  in  language  and  customs,  and  who 
constantly  recognised  each  other  as  rela* 
tlves.  These  were,  1.  The  Algonquins, 
consisting  of  many  tribes,  scattered  over 
the  whole  of  the  New-England  States,  the 
southern  part  of  New- York,  New-Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, and  what  is  now  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois, and  Michigan;  '  Being  the  most  nu- 
merous of  all  the  tribes,  they  occupied 
about  half  the  territory  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
the  lakes.  2.  The  Sioux,  or  Dacotas,  liv- 
ing between  Lake  Superior  and  the  Missis- 
sippi. These  were  a  small  branch  of  the 
great  tribe  of  the  same  name,  to  be  found 
about  the  higher  streams  of  that  river,  and 
between  them  and  the  Oregon  Mountains. 

3.  The  Hukon-Iroquois  nations,  who  occu- 
pied all  the  northern  and  western  parts  of 
what  is  now  the  State  of  New- York,  and  a 
part  of  Upper  Canada.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  these  tribes  were  the  Five  Nations, 
as  they  were  long  called,  viz.,  the  Mohawks, 
Pneidas,  Onondagas,  Cayugas,  and  Sene- 
cas.  These  were  afterwaid  joined  by  the 
Tuscaroras  from  the  Carolinas,  a  branch 
of  the  same  great  family,  and  then  they 
took  the  name  of  the  Six  Nations,  by  which 
title  they  are  belter  known  to  history. 

4.  The  Catawbas,  who  lived  chiefly  m 
what  is  now  South  Carolina.  6.  The 
Cherokecs,  who  lived  in  the  mountainous 
parts  of  the  two  Carolinas,  Georgia,  and 
Alabama.  Their  country  lay  in  the  south- 
ern extreme  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains, 
and  abounded  in  ridges  and  valleys.  6. 
The  UciiBEs,  who  resided  in  Georgia,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  site  occupied  at  present 
by  the  city  of  Augusta.  7.  The  Natohk, 
so  famous  for  their  tragical  end,  who  lived 
on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  present  city  of  Nat- 
chez. 8.  The  MoBiLiAN  tribes,  or,  as  Mr. 
Gallatin  calls  them,  the  Muskhoobr-Choo- 
TA,  who  occupied  the  country  which  com- 
prises now  the  States  of  Alabama  and 
Mississippi,  and  the  Territory  of  Florida. 
The  tribes  which  composed  this  family,  or 
nation,  are  well  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Creeks,  the  Chickasas,  the  Choctas,  and 
the  Seminoles ;  to  whom  may  be  sidded 
the  Yamasses,  who  formerly  lived  on  the 
Savannah  River,  but  exist  no  longer  as  a 
separate  tribe. 

The  languages  of  these  eiffht  families  of 
tribes  are  very  differenX,  ^ivS  -^^X.  >Xv«^  ^t^ 
marked  by  strong  gtamtivAWe^  ^^'wSv^si. 
It  is  most  probable  \baX  x\kft  v^^^^  ^>bo 
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first  settled  America,  come  whence  they 
might,  spoke  different,  though  remotely  re- 
lated languages.  All  the  languages  of  the 
Aborigines  of  America  are  exceedingly 
complicated,  regular  in  the  forms  of  verbs, 
irregular  in  those  of  nouns,  and  admitting 
of  changes  by  modifications  of  final  sylla- 
bles, initial  syllables,  and  even,  in  the  case 
of  verbs,  by  the  insertion  of  particles,  in  a 
way  unknown  to  the  languages  of  Western 
Europe.  They  exhibit  demonstrative  proof 
that  they  are  not  the  invention  of  those 
who  use  them,  and  that  they  who  use  them 
have  never  been  a  highly-civilized  people. 
Synthesis,  or  the  habit  of  compounding 
words  with  words,  prevails,  instead  of  the 
more  simple  method  of  analysis,  which  a 
highly  cultivated  use  of  language  always 
displays.*  The  old  English  was  much 
more  clumsy  than  the  modem.  The  same 
thing  is  true  of  the  French  and  German ; 
indeed,  of  every  cultivated  language.  The 
languages  of  the  tribes  bordering  upon  the 
frontier  settlements  of  the  United  States 
begin  to  exhibit  visible  evidences  of  the 
effect  of  contact  with  civilization.  The 
)udf-breeds  are  also  introducing  modifica- 
tions, which  show  that  the  civilized  mind 
tends  to  simplify  language ;  andthe  labours 
of  the  missionaries,  who  have  introduced 
letters  among  several  tribes,  are  also  pro- 
ducing great  results,  and  leading  to  decided 
improvements. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  and  written 
about  the  gradual  wasting  and  disappear- 
ance of  the  tribes  which  once  occupied  the 
territories  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  not  intended  to  deny  that  several 
tribes  which  figure  in  the  history  of  the 
first  settlement  of  the  comitry  by  Europe- 
ans are  extinct,  and  that  several'  more  are 
nearly  so.  Nor  is  it  denied  that  this  has 
been  partly  occasioned  by  wars  waged  with 
them  by  the  white  or  European  popula- 
tion; slill  more  by  the  introduction  of 
drunkenness  and  other  vices  of  civilized 
men,  and  by  the  diseases  incident  to  those 
▼ices.  But  while  this  may  be  all  true, 
still  the  correctness  of  a  good  deal  that 
has  been  said  on  this  subject  may  well  be 

auestioned.  Nothing  can  be  more  certain 
iian  that  the  tribes  which  once  occupied 
the  country  now  comprised  within  the  Uni- 
ted States,  were,  at  the  epoch  of  the  first 
settlement  of  Europeans  on  its  shores, 
gradually  wasting  away,  and  had  long  been 
BO ;  from  the  destructive  wars  waged  with 
each  other ;  from  the  frequent  recurrence 
of  famine,  and  sometimes  from  cold  ;  and 
from    diseases   and  pestilences,   against 


♦  The  reader  who  desires,  may  see  much  on  the 
Indian  languages  in  Humboldt's  Voyages ;  Vater*s 
Mithradates,  vol.  iiL  ;  Baron  Will.  Humboldt ;  Pub* 
lioitiont  of  the  Berlin  Academy,  vol.  xliv. ;  Gallatin's 
Analysis ;  Dupoticeau's  Notes  on  Zcisberger ;  Amcr- 
ican  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  iii. ;  Heckewelder's  two 
worka  rcsltecting  Indian  manners,  customs,  etc. ; 
m/kI  Mr.  Scboolcnft'9  publicaliona. 


I  which  they  knew  not  how  to  protect  them- 
!  selves.  If  the  Europeans  introduced  some 
diseases,  it  is  no  less  certain  that  they 
found  some  formidable  ones  among  the 
natives.  A  year  or  two  before  the  Pilgriqi 
Fathers  reached  the>  coast  of  New-Eng- 
land, the  very  territory  on  which  they  set- 
tled was  swept  of  almost  its  entire  pop- 
ulation by  a  pestilence.  Several  of  the 
tribes  which  existed  when  the  colonists 
arrived  from  Europe  were  but  the  rem- 
nants, as  they  themselves  asserted,  of  once 
powerful  tribes,  that  had  been  almost  an- 
nihilated by  war  or  by  disease.  This,  as  is 
believed,  was  the  case  with  the  Catawbas, 
the  Uchees,  and  the  Natchez.  Many  of 
the  branches  of  the  Algonquin  race,  and 
some  of  the  Huron-Iroquois,  used  to  speak 
of  the  renowned  days  of  their  forefathers,, 
when  they  were  a  powerful  people.  It  is 
not  easy,  indeed,  to  estimate  what  was  the 
probable  number  of  the  Indians  who  occupi- 
ed, at  the  time  of  its  discovery,  the  country 
east  of  the  Mississippi  and  south  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  comprising  very  nearly  what 
may  be  called  the  settled  portion  of  the 
United  States  ;  and  from  which  the  Indian 
race  has  disappeared,  in  consequence  of 
emigration  or  other  causes.  But  I  am  in- 
clined to  think,  with  Mr.  Bancroft,  an  Amer- 
ican author  who  deserves  the  highest  praise 
for  the  diligent  research  he  has  displayed 
in  his  admirable  work  on  the  United  States, 
and  to  whom  I  am  greatly  indebted  on 
this  subject,  as  well  as  many  others  which 
are  treated  in  this  work,  that  there  may 
have  been  in  all  not  far  from  one  hundred 
and  eighty  thousand  souls.*  That  a  con- 
siderable number  were  slain  in  the  numer- 
ous wars  carried  on  between  them  and 
the  French  and  English  during  our  colo- 
nial days,  and  in  our  wars  with  them  after 
our  independence,  and  that  ardent  spir- 
its, also,  have  destroyed  many  thousands, 
cannot  be  doubted.  But  the  most  fruitful 
source  of  destruction  to  these  poor  "  chil- 
dren of  the  wood''  has  been  the  occasional 
prevalence  of  contagious  and  epidemic  dis- 
eases, such  as  the  smallpox,  which  some 
years  since  cut  off,  in  a  few  months,  al- 
most the  whole  tribe  of  the  Mandans,  on 
the  Missouri. 

Of  the  ALooifQum  race,  whose  numbers, 
two  hundred  years  ago,  were  estimated  at 
ninety  thousand  souls,  only  a  few  Small 
tribes,  and  remnants  of  tribes,  remain, 
probably  not  exceeding  20,000  persons. 
Of  the  Huron-Iroquois,  not  more  probably 
than  two  or  three  thousand  remain  within 
the  limits  of  the  United  States.  The  great- 
er part  who  survive  are  to  be  found  in 
Canada.  The  Sioux  have  not  diminished. 
The  Chbrokees  have  increased.  The  Ca- 
tawbas are  nearly  extinct  as  a  nation.  The 
remains  of  the  Uchees  and  Natchez  have 


*'  Bancroft's  History  of  the  United  iStates,  vol.  iii. 
p.  253. 
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been  absorbed  among  the  Creeks  and 
Choctas;  and,  indeed,  it  is  certain,  that 
not  only  straggling  individuals,  but  also 
laige  portions  of  tribes,  have  united  with 
other  tribes,  and  so  exist  in  a  commingled 
state  with  them.  It  has  happened  that  an 
entire  conquered  tribe  has  been  compelled 
to  submit  to  absorption  among  the  conquer- 
ors. And,  finally,  the  Mobiuah  or  Musk- 
hoobb-Cbocta  tribes,  takeb  as  a  whole, 
have  decidedly  increased,  it  is  believed, 
within  the  last  twenty-five  years.  They, 
with  the  Cherokees,  and  the  remains  of  | 
several  tribes  of  the  Algonquin  race,  are 
almost  all  collected  together,  in  the  district 
of  country  assigned  to  them  by  the  Gen- 
eral Grovemment,  west  of  the  States  of  Ar- 
kansas and  Missouri.  Respecting  this  plan, 
as  well  as  touching  the  general  policy  of 
the  government  of  the  IFnited  States  to- 
ward the  Indians,  I  shall  speak  fuUy  in 
another  place. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate,  with  anything 
like  absolute  precision,  the  number  of  In- 
dians that  now  remain  as  the  descendants 
of  the  tribes  which  once  occupied  the  coun- 
try of  which  we  have  spoken.  Without 
pretending  to  reckon  those  who  have  sought 
refuge  with  tribes  far  in  the  West,  we  may 
safely  put  it  down  at  one  hundred  and  fif- 
teen or  twenty  thousand  souls.  Of  what 
is  doing  to  save  them  from  physical  and 
moral  ruin,  I  shall  speak  hereafter. 

The  most  plausible  opinion  respecting 
the  origin  of  the  Aborigines  of  America  is, 
that  they  are  of  the  Mongolian  race ;  and 
that  they  came  to  America  from  Asia,  ei- 
ther by  way  of  the  Polynesian  world,*  or 
by  Behring's  Straits,  or  by  the  Aleutian 
Islands,  Mednoi  Island,  and  the  Behring 
group.  Facts  well  attested  prove  this  to 
have  been  practicable.  That  the  resem- 
blance between  the  Aborigines  of  America 
and  the  Mongolian  race  is  most  striking, 
every  one  will  testify  who  has  seen  both. 
"•  Universally  and  substantially,"  says  the 
American  traveller,  Ledyard,  respecting 
the  Mongolians,  "  they  resemble  the  Abo- 
rigioes  of  America." 


CHAPTER  III. 

DltCOVCBT  or  THAT  PART  OP  RORTR  AJfKR- 
ICA  WHICB  IS  00MPRI8KD  III  THB  LIMITS 
OF  THB  UHITBD  STATES. — THE  BARLV  AMD 
UHSCCCBSSPUL  ATTEMPTS   TO  COLONIZE   IT. 

As  the  American  hemisphere  had  been 
discovered  by  expeditions  sent  out  by 
Spain,  Uiat  country  claimed  the  erlire  con- 
tinent as  well  as  the  adjoin':«g  islands; 
and  to  it  a  pope,  as  the  vicegerent  of  God, 
mdertook  to  cede  the  v^nole.    But  other 


*  Lang's  View  of  the  Polynesian  Natioot.    Ban- 
oiift'a  History  of  the  United  States,  vol.  Hi,  p.  3)5-18. 


countries  having  caught  the  spirit  of  dis- 
tant adventure  in  quest  of  gold,  these  soon 
entered  into  competition  with  the  nation 
whose  sovereign  had  won  the  title  of  Most 
Catholic  Majesty;  and  as  all  Christendom  at 
that  day  bowed  its  neck  to  the  spiritual  do- 
minion of  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  as  the  Bishop 
of  Rome  claimed  to  be,  they  could  not  be 
refused  a  portion  from  the  ''  holy  father,*' 
on  showing  that  they  were  entitled  to  it. 
On  the  ground  that  Spain  could  not  justly 
appropriate  to  herself  any  part  of  the  Amer- 
ican Continent  which  she  had  not  actually 
discovered,  by  coasting  along  it,  by  mark- 
ing its  boundaries,  andbv  landing  upon  it,, 
they  created  for  themselves  a  chance  of 
obtaining  no  inconsiderable  share. 

England  was  the  first  to  follow  in  the 
career  of  discovery.  Under  her  auspices,, 
the  continent  itself  was  first  discovered,* 
June  24, 1497,  by  the  Cabots,  John  and  Se- 
bastian, father  and  son,  the  latter  of  whom 
was  a  native  of  that  country,  and  the  for- 
mer a  merchant  adventurer  from  Venice, 
but  at  the  time  residing  in  England,  and 
engaged  in  the  service  of  Henry  VII.  By 
this  event,  a  very  large  and  important  part 
of  the  coast  of  North  America  was  secured 
to  a  coimtry  which,  within  less  than  half 
a  century,  was  to  begin  to  throw  off  the 
shackles  of  Rome,  aiM  to  become,  in  due 
time,  the  most  powerful  of  all  Protestant 
kingdoms.  He  who  ''hath  made  of  one 
blood,  all  nations  of  men,  for  to  dwell  on 
all  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  hath  deter- 
mined the  times  before  appointed,  and  the 
bounds  of  their  habitation,'*  had  resolved  in 
this  manner  to  prepare  a  place  to  which,  in 
ages  then  drawing  near,  those  who  should 
be  persecuted  for  Christ's  sake  might 
flee  and  find  protection,  and  thus  found 
a  great  Protestant  empire.  And  yet  how 
near,  if  we  may  so  speak,  was  this  mighty 
plan  to  being  defeated  ?  A  Spanish  discov- 
erer, a  year  or  two  before,  was  diverted, 
by  some  apparently  trivial  circumstance, 
from  directing  his  course  from  Cuba  to 
the  very  coast  which  the  Cabots  after- 
ward sailed  along.  Had  he  done  so,  how 
different,  in  some  momentous  respects, 
might  have  been  the  state  of  the  world  at 
this  day !  We  have  here  another  illustra- 
tion of  the  littleness  of  causes  with  which 
the  very  greatest  of  human  events  are 
often  connected,  and  of  that  superintend- 
ing Providence  which  rules  in  aU  tilings. 

Spain,  however,  far  from  at  once  relin- 

Suishing  her  pretensions  to  a  country  thus 
iscovered  by  England,  insisted  on  claim- 
ing a  large  part  of  it,  and  for  a  long  time 
extended  the  name  of  the  comparativelv 
insignificant  peninsula  of  Florida,  with 
which  she  was  compelled  to  be  contented  at 
last,  over  the  whole  tract  reaching  as  far 

*  Columbus  had  not  «X  lYnX  e^ot^  Vxsvic^m^  ^« 
continent,  but  had  onAy  Aiacsrvcra^  ^i&  V<«aX\T)d2A. 
!  Islands. 
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north  as  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  if  not  farther. 
France,  on  the  other  hand,  was  not  likely, 
under  so  intelligent  and  ambitions  a  mon- 
arch as  Francis  I.,  to  remain  an  inactive 
spectator  of  maritime  discoveries  made  by 
the  nations  on  both  sides  of  her.  Under 
her  auspices,  Verrazzani,  in  1524,  and  Car- 
tier  ten  years  afterward,  made  voyages  in 
search  of  new  lands,  so  that  soon  she,  too, 
had  claims  in  America  to  prosecute.  As 
the  result  of  the  former  of  those  two  en- 
terprises, she  claimed  the  coast  lyin^  to 
the  south  of  North  Carolina,  and  extending, 
as  was  truly  asserted,  beyond  the  farthest 
point  reached  by  the  Cabots.  Still  more 
important  were  the  results  of  Cartier's 
voyage.  Having  gone  up  the  River  St. 
Lawrence  as  far  as  the  island  on  which 
Montreal  now  stands,  he  and  Roberval 
made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  found  a 
colony,  composed  of  thieves,  murderers, 
debtors,  and  other  inmates  of  the  prisons 
in  France,  on  the  spot  now  occupied  by 
Quebec.  Two  other  unsuccessful  attempts 
at  colonization  in  America  were  made  by 
France,  the  one  in  1598,  under  the  Marquis 
de  la  Roche ;  the  other  in  1600,  under  Chau- 
Tin.  At  length,  in  1605,  a  F'rench  colony 
was  permanently  established,  under  De 
Monts,  a  Protestant,  at  the  place  now  call- 
ed Annapolis,  in  Nova  Scotia,  but  not  un- 
til after  having  made  an  abortive  attempt 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  present  State 
of  Maine.  Quebec  was  founded  in  1608, 
under  the  conduct  of  Champlain,  who  be- 
came the  father  of  aU  the  French  settle- 
ments in  North  America.  From  that  point 
the  French  colonists  penetrated  farther  and 

'  farther  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  until  at  length 
parties  of  their  hunters  and  trappers,  ac- 
companied by  Jesuit  missionaries,  reached 
the  great  lakes,  passed  beyond  them,  and 
descending  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi, 
estabhshed  themselves  at  Fort  Du  Quesne, 
Yincennes,  Kaskaskia,  and  various  other 
places.  Thus  the  greater  part  of  the  im- 
mense Central  Valley  of  North  America 
fell,  for  a  time,  into  the  hands  of  the 
French. 

Nor  was  it  only  in  the  North  that  that  na- 
tion sought  to  plant  colonies.  The  failure 
of  the  French  Protestants  in  all  their  efforts 
to  secure  for  themselves  mere  toleration 
from  their  own  government,  naturally  sug- 
gested the  idea  of  expatriation,  as  the  sole 
means  that  remained  to  them  of  procuring 
liberty  to  worship  God  according  to  his  own 
Word.  Even  the  Prince  of  Conde,  though 
of  royal  blood,  nobly  proposed  to  set  the  ex- 
ample of  withdrawing  from  France,  rather 
than  be  the  occasion,  by  remaining  in  it, 
of  perpetual  civil  war  with  the  obstinate 
partisans  of  Rome ;  and  in  1563,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  brave  and  good  Coligny,  to 
whom,  also,  the  idea  of  expatriation  was 
familiar,  two  attempts  were  made  by  the 

Hugruenots  to  establish  themselves  on  the 


southern  coast  of  North  America.  The  first 
of  these  took  place  on  the  confines  of  South 
Carolina,  and  seems  at  once  to  have  failed. 
The  second,  which  was  on  the  River  St. 
John's  in  Florida,  survived  but  a  few  years. 
In  1565,  it  was  attacked  by  the  Spaniards, 
under  Melendez,  that  nation  claiming  the 
country  in  right  of  discovery,  in  conse- 
quence of  Ponce  de  Leon  having  landed 
upon  it  in  1512 ;  and  as  religious  bigotry 
was  added  to  national  jealousy  in  the  as- 
sailants, they  put  almost  all  the  Huguenots 
to  death  in  the  most  cruel  manner, "  not  as 
Frenchmen,"  they  alleged, "  but  as  Luther- 
ans." For  this  atrocity  the  Spaniards  were 
severely  punished  three  years  afterward, 
when  Dominic  de  Gourgues,  a  Gascon, 
having  captured  two  of  their  forts,  hanged 
his  prisoners  upon  trees,  not  far  from  the 
spot  where  his  countrymen  had  suffered, 
and  placed  over  their  bodies  this  inscrip- 
tion :  "  I  dp  not  this  as  unto  Spaniards  or 
mariners,  but  as  unto  traitors,  robbers,  and 
murderers." 

With  a  view  to  encourage  the  coloniza- 
tion of  those  parts  of  North  America  that 
were  claimed  by  England,  several  patents 
were  granted  by  the  crown  of  that  country 
before  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  enterprises,  however,  to  which  these 
led,  universally  failed.  TTie  most  famous 
was  that  made  in  North  Carolina,  under  a 
patent  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  others ;  it 
was  continued  from  1584  to  1588 ;  but  even 
the  splendid  talents  and  energy  of  its  chief 
could  not  save  his  colony  from  final  ruin. 
Though  the  details  of  this  unsuccessful 
enterprise  fill  many  a  page  in  the  history 
of  the  United  States,  strange  to  say,  we  ^ 
are  in  absolute  ignorance  of  the  fate  of  the 
few  remaining  colonists  that  were  left  on 
the  banks  of  the  Roanoke ;  the  most  prob- 
able conjecture  being  that  they  were  mas- 
sacred by  the  natives,  though  some  affirm 
that  they  were  incorporated  into  one  of 
the  Indian  tribes.  Two  monuments  of 
that  memorable  expedition  remain  to  this 
day ;  first,  the  name  of  Virgihia,  given  to 
the  entire  coast  by  the  courtier,  in  honour 
of  his  royal  mistress,  though  afterward  re- 
stricted to  a  single  province ;  and,  next,  the 
use  of  tobacco  hi  Europe,  Sir  Walter  hav- 
ing successfully  laboured  to  make  it  an 
article  of  commerce  between  the  two  con- 
tinents. 

Some  of  the  voyages  made  from  Eng- 
land to  America  in  that  century  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  traffic  were  not  unprofit- 
able to  the  adventurers,  but  it  was  not  until 
the  following  that  any  attempt  at  coloniza- 
tion met  with  success.  In  this  no  one  who 
loves  to  mark  the  hand  of  God  in  the  af- 
fairs of  men,  and  who  has  studied  well  the 
history  of  those  times,  can  fail  to  be  struck 
with  the  display  it  presents  of  the  Divine 
wisdom  and  goodness.  For  be  it  observed, 
that  England  was  not  yet  ripe  for  the  work 
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of  colooization,  and  could  not  then  have 
planted  the  noble  provinces  of  which  she 
wza  to  be  the  mother-country  afterward. 
rhe  mass  of  her  population  continued,  until 
Tar  on  in  tlie  sixteenth  century,  to  be  at- 
tached to  Rome ;  her  glorious  Constitution 
was  not  half  formed  until  the  century  that 
followed.  The  Reformation,  together  with 
the  persecutions,  the  discussions,  and  the 
conflicts  that  followed  in  its  train,  were  all 
required,  in  order  that  minds  and  hearts 
might  be  created  for  the  founding  of  a  free 
empire,  and  that  the  principles  and  the 
forms  of  the  government  of  England 
Diight  in  any  sense  be  fit  for  the  imitation 
Df  her  colonies. 

Though  England,  when  she  first  discover- 
ed America,  thought  only,  as  other  nations 
bad  done,  of  enriching  herself  from  mines 
of  the  precious  metals  and  gems ;  on  being 
undeceived  by  time,  she  indulged  for  a 
while  the  passion  that  followed  for  traffick- 
ing with  the  natives.  But  the  commercial, 
as  well  as  the  golden  age,  if  we  may  so 
speak,  had  to  pass  away,  before  men  could 
be  found  who  should  establish  themselves 
on  that  great  continent  with  a  view  to  agri- 
culture as  well  as  commerce,  and  who 
should  look  to  the  promotion  of  Christiani- 
ty no  less  than  to  their  secular  interests. 
To  this  great  and  benevolent  end  God  was 
rapidly  shaping  events  in  the  Old  World. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

COLOmXATION  or  THE  TERRITORIES  NOW  CON- 
STITUTINO  THE  UNITED  STATES  AT  LENGTH 
ACCOMPLISHED. 

The  first  permanent  colony  planted  by 
the  English  in  America  was  Virginia. 
Even  in  that  instance,  what  was  projected 
was  a  factory  for  trading  with  the  natives, 
rather  than  a  fixed  seulement  for  persons 
expatriating  themselves  with  an  eye  to  the 
fttiure  advantage  of  their  offspring,  and 
looking  fur  interests  which  might  recon- 
cile them  to  it  as  their  home.  It  was 
fbimded  in  1607,  by  a  Company  of  noble- 
men, gentlemen,  and  merchants  in  London, 
by  whom  it  was  regarded  as  an  affair  of 
business,  prosecuted  with  a  view  to  pecu- 
niary profit,  not  from  any  regard  to  the 
irelfare  of  the  colonists.  These,  consist- 
ing of  forty-eight  gentlemen,  twelve  labour- 
ers, and  a  few  mechanics,  reached  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  in  April,  1607,  and  having 
landed,  on  the  i:uh  of  May,  on  a  peninsula 
in  the  James  River,  there  they  planted  their 
first  settlement,  and  called  it  James  Town. 
There  had  been  bestowed  upon  the  com- 
pany by  royal  charter  a  zone  of  land,  ex- 
tending from  the  thirty-fourth  to  the  thirty- 
eighth  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  together 
with  ample  powers  for  administering  the 
oi  the  colony,  but  reaerviDg  to  the] 


king  the  legislative  authority,  and  a  con- 
trol over  appointments ;  a  species  of  doub- 
le government,  under  which  few  political 
privileges  were  enjoyed  by  the  colonists. 

What  from  the  wilderness  state  of  the 
country,  the  unfriendliness  of  the  Abori- 
gines, the  insalubrity  of  the  climate,  the  ar- 
bitrary conduct  of  the  company,  and  the  un- 
fitness of  most  of  the  settlers  for  their  task, 
the  infant  colony  had  to  contend  with  many 
diflUculties.  Yet  not  only  did  it  gain  a  per- 
manent footing  in  the  country,  but,  not- 
withstanding the  disastrous  wars  with  the 
Indians,  insurrectionary  attempts  on  the 
part  of  turbulent  colonists,  misunderstand- 
ings with  the  adjacent  colony  of  Maryland, , 
changes  in  its  own  charter,  and  other  unto- 
ward circumstances,  it  had  become  a  power- 
ful province  long  before  the  establishment  of 
American  Independence.  By  a  second  char- 
ter granted  in  1609,  all  the  powers  that  had 
been  reserved  by  the  first  to  the  king  were 
surrendered  to  the  company ;  but  in  1624 
that  second  charter  was  recalled,  the  com- 
pany dissolved,  and  the  government  of  the 
colony  assumed  by  the  crown,  which  con- 
tinued thereafter  to  administer  it  in  a  gen- 
eral way,  though  the  internal  legislation 
of  the  colony  was  left,  for  the  most  part, 
to  its  own  Legislature. 

Massachusetts  was  settled  next  in  the 
order  of  time,  and  owed  its  rise  to  more 
than  one  original  colqny.  The  first  plant- 
ed within  the  province  was  that  of  New- 
Plymouth,  founded  on  the  west  coast  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  in  1620 ;  but  although 
it  spread  by  degrees  into  the  adjacent  dis- 
trict, yet  it  never  acquired  much  extent. 
It  originated  in  a  grant  of  land  from  the 
Plymouth  Company  in  England,  an  incor- 
poration of  noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  bur- 
gesses, on  which  King  James  had  bestowed 
by  charter  all  the  territories  included  with- 
in the  forty-first  and  forty-fifth  degrees  of 
north  latitude,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  That  company  having 
undergone  important  modifications,  much 
more  numerous  settlements  were  made 
under  its  auspices,  in  1628  at  Salem,  and 
in  1630  at  Boston,  from  which  two  points 
colonization  spread  extensively  into  the 
surrounding  country,  and  the  province  soon 
became  populous  and  powerful.  A  colony 
was  planted  in  New-Hampshire  in  1631, 
and  some  settlements  had  been  made  in 
Maine  a  year  or  two  earlier;  but  for  a 
long  time  the  progress  of  all  these  was 
slow.  In  1636,  the  celebrated  Roger 
Williams,  being  banished  from  Massachu- 
setts, retired  to  Narragansett  Bay,  and  by 
founding  there,  in  1638,  the  city  of  Prov- 
idence, led  to  the  plantation  of  a  new 
province,  now  forming  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island.  In  1635,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker 
and  John  Haynes  having  led  a  colony  into 
Connecticut,  aeltled  al  uie  ^po\.  ^>afex^  ^^ 
city  of  Harifoid  now  Btaxv^^  ^ail  i««n>^^ 
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the  Valley  of  Cojinecticut  from  the  Dutch, 
who,  having  invaded  it  from  their  province 
of  New  Netherlands,  had  erected  the  fort 
called  Good  Hope  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river.  Three  years  thereafter,  the  colony 
of  New-Haven  was  planted  by  two  Puritan 
Nonconformists,  the  Rev.  John  Davenport 
and  Theophilus  Eaton,  who  had  first  re- 
tired to  Holland  on  account  of  their  reli- 
gious principles,  and  then  left  that  country 
for  Boston,  in  1637.  Thus,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Vermont,  which  originated  in  a 
settlement  of  much  later  date,  drawn 
chiefly  from  Massachusetts  and  New- 
Hampshire,  we  see  the  foundation  of  all 
the  New-England  States  laid  within  twenty 
years  from  the  arrival  of  the  Pilgrim  Fa- 
thers at  Plymouth. 

Meanwhile,  Manrland,  so  called  in  hon- 
our of  Henrietta  Maria,  daughter  of  Henry 
IV.  of  France,  and  wife  of  Charles  I.,  had 
been  colonized.  The  territory  forming  the 
present  state  of  that  name,  though  inclu- 
ded in  the  first  charter  of  Virginia,  upon 
that  beinff  cancelled  and  the  company  be- 
ing dissolved,  reverted  to  the  king,  and  he, 
to  gratify  his  feelings  of  personal  regard, 
bestowed  the  absolute  proprietorship  of 
the  whole  upon  Sir  Charles  Calvert,  the 
first  Lord  Baltimore,  and  his  legal  heirs  in 
succession.  Never  was  there  a  more  lib- 
eral charter.  The  statutes  of  the  colony 
were  to  be  made  with  the  concurrence  of 
ihe  colonists,  thus  securing  to  the  people 
a  legislative  government  of  their  own. 
Sir  Cbaries  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  but 
his  colony  was  founded  on  principles  of 
the  fullest  toleration ;  and  though  he  died 
before  the  charter  in  his  favour  had  passed 
the  ffreat  seal  of  the  kingdom,  yet  all  the 
roysd  en^^ements  being  made  good  to  his 
son  Cecil,  who  succeeded  to  the  title  and 
estates,  the  latter  sent  out  a  colony  of 
about  two  hundred  persons,  most  of  whom 
were  Roman  Catholics,  and  many  of  them 
ffentlemen,  accompanied  by  his  brother 
Leonard.  Maryland,  though  subjected  to 
many  vicissitudes,  proved  prosperous  upon 
the  whole.  Though  the  Roman  Catholics 
formed  at  first  the  decided  majority,  the 
Protestants  became  by  far  the  more  nu- 
merous body  in  the  end,  and,  with  shame 
be  it  said,  enacted  laws  depriving  the  Ro- 
man Cathohcs  of  all  politicsd  influence  in 
the  colony,  and  tendug  to  prevent  their 
increase. 

The  first  colony  in  the  State  of  New- 
York  was  that  planted  by  the  Dutch,  about 
the  year  1614,  on  the  southern  point,  it  is 
supposed,  of  the  island  where  tne  city  of 
New- York  now  stands.  The  illustrious 
English  navigator  Hudson,  having  been  in 
the  employment  of  the  Dutch  at  the  time 
of  his  discovering  the  river  that  bears  his 
name,  Holland  claimed  the  country  bor- 
deringr  upon  it,  and  gradually  formed  set- 
iiements  there,  the  Ant  of  which  was 


situate  on  an  island  immediately  below  the- 
present  city  of  Albany.  Hudson  being 
supposed  to  have  been  the  first  European 
that  sailed  up  the  Delaware,  the  Dutch 
claimed  the  banks  of  that  rivt^r  also.  But 
their  progress  as  colonists  in  America  was 
slow.  Though  Holland  was  nominally  a 
republic,  yet  she  did  not  abound  in  the  ma- 
terials proper  for  making  good  colonists. 
The  countiy  presenting  but  a  limited  scope 
for  agriculture,  the  people  were  mostly  en- 
gaged in  trade  or  in  the  arts. 

Pursuing  in  the  New  World  the  same 
selfish  principles  which  made  the  Dutch- 
mercantile  aristocracy  the  worst  enemies 
of  their  country  in  the  Old,  the  New  Neth- 
erlands colonists  were  allowed  little  or 
no  share  in  the  government,  and  accord- 
ingly, notwithstanding  the  greatest  nat- 
ural advantages^  the  progress  of  the  colony 
was  very  slow.  New  Amsterdam,  which, 
in  consequence  of  such  advantages,  might 
have  been  expected  even  to  outstrip  the 
mother-city,  as  she  has  since  done  under 
the  name  of  New- York,  remained  but  an 
inconsiderable  village.  The  vicinity  of 
New-England  provoked  comparisons  that 
could  not  fail  to  make  the  Dutch  colonists 
discontented  with  their  institutions.  At 
length,  in  1664,  the  English  took  posses- 
sion of  all  the  Dutch  colonies  in  North 
America,  whieh  by  that  time,  in  addition- 
to  their  settlements  on  the  Hudson,  ex- 
tended to  the  eastern  part  of  New- Jersey, 
Staten  Island,,  and  the  western  extremity 
of  Long  Island,  besides  a  detached  settle- 
ment on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  with 
a  population  not  exceeding  in  all  ten  thou- 
sand souls.  New  Netherlands  was  granted 
by  Charles  II.  to  his  brother  the  Duke  of 
York,  from  whom  the  colony  and  its  cap- 
ital look  the  name  of  New- York.  The 
voice  of  the  people  was  now,  for  the  first 
time,  heard  in  its  Legislature;  it  began 
thenceforth  to  advance  rapidly  in  popula- 
tion, and,  notwithstanding  occasional  sea- 
sons  of  trial  and  depression,  gave  early 
promise  of  what  it  was  one  day  to  become. 

New-Jersey  was  likewise  granted  to 
the  Duke  of  York,  who,  in  1664,  handed  it 
over  to  Lord  Berkeley  and  Sir  George 
Carteret,  both  proprietors  of  Carolina. 
Difilculties,  however,  having  arisen  be- 
tween the  colonists  and  the  lords  superior 
with  regard  to  the  quit-rents  payable  by 
the  former,  that  province  was  gladly  sur- 
rendered by  the  latter,  upon  certain  con- 
ditions, to  the  crown,  and  was  for  some 
time  attached  to  New- York,  within  twenty 
years  after  all  the  Dutch  possessions  \im 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  English.  West 
Jersey  was  afterward  purchased  by  a 
company  of  Friends,  or  Quakers,  and  a 
few  years  later,  in  1680,  William  Penn, 
previous  to  his  undertaking  to  plant  a  col- 
ony on  a  larger  scale  in  Pennsylvania,, 
purchased  East  Jersey,  with  the  view  of 
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making  it  an  asylum  for  his  persecuted 
co-religionists.  Finally,  East  and  West 
Jersey  being  united  as  one  province  un- 
der the  direct  control  of  the  crown,  ob- 
tained a  Legislature  of  its  own,  and  enjoyed 
a  gradual  and  steady  prosperity  down  to 
the  Revolution  by  which  the  colonies  were 
severed  from  England. 

Pennsylvania,  as  is  indicated  by  its 
name,  was  founded  by  the  distinguished 

ghilanthropist  we  have  just  mentioned,  but 
e  was  not  the  first  to  colonize  it.  This 
was  done  by  a  mixture  of  Swedes,  Dutch, 
and  English,  who  had  for  years  before  oc- 
cupied the  right  bank  of  the  Delaware,  both 
above  the  point  where  Philadelphia  now 
stands,  and  many  miles  below.  The  char- 
ter obtained  by  William  Penn  from  Charles 
II.  dates  from  1681.  On  the  27th  of  Octo- 
ber in  the  following  year,  the  father  of  the 
new  colony  having  landed  on  his  vast  do- 
main in  America,  immediately  set  about 
the  framing  of  a  constitution,  and  began  to 
found  a  capital,  which  was  destined  to  be- 
come one  of  the  finest  cities  in  the  Western 
hemi^here.  The  government,  like  that 
established  by  the  Quakers  in  New-Jersey, 
was  altogether  popular.  The  people  were 
to  have  their  own  Legislature,  whose  acts, 
however,  were  not  to  conflict  with  the  just 
claims  of  the  proprietor,  and  were  to  be 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  crown  alone. 
The  colony  soon  became  prosperous.  The 
true  principles  of  peace,  principles  that 
form  so  conspicuous  a  part  of  the  Quaker 
doctrines,  distinguished  every  transaction 
in  which  the  A£>rigines  were  concerned. 
It  is  the  glory  of  Pennsylvania  that  it  nev- 
er did  an  act  of  injustice  to  the  Indians. 

The  territory  belonging  to  the  State  of 
Delaware  was  claimed  by  Penn  and  his 
successors,  as  included  in  the  domain  de- 
scribed in  their  charter,  and  for  a  time 
formed  a  part  of  Pennsylvania,  under  the 
title  of  the  Three  Lower  Counties.  But 
the  mixed  population  of  Swedes,  Dutch, 
and  English  by  which  it  was  occupied, 
were  never  reconciled  to  thi^  arrange- 
ment, and  having  at  last  obtained  a  gov- 
ernment of  its  own,  Delaware  became  a 
serarate  province. 

The  settlement  of  the  two  Carolinas  be- 
gan with  straggling  emigrants  from  Vir- 
|;inia,  who  sought  to  better  their  fortunes 
m  regions  farther  south,  and  were  after- 
ward joined  by  others  from  New-England, 
amd  also  from  Europe.  At  length,  in  1663, 
the  entire  region  lying  between  the  thirty- 
sixth  degree  of  north  latitude  and  the  Riv- 
er St.  John's  in  Florida,  was  granted  to  a 
proprietary  company  in  England,  which 
was  invested  with  most  extraordinary  pow- 
ers. The  proprietors,  eight  in  number, 
were  Lord  Ashley  Cooper,  better  known 
as  Uie  Earl  of  Shadesbury,  Clarendon, 
Monk,  Lord  Craven,  Sir  John  CoUetonA 
Lord  John  and  Sir  William  Betkeley,  and  | 


Sir  George  Carteret.  Their  grand  object 
was  gain,  yet  the  celebrated  John  Locke, 
at  once  a  philosopher  and  a  Christian,  was 
engaged  to  make  ''Constitutions,'*  or  a 
form  of  government,  for  an  empire  that 
was  to  stretch  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pa* 
ciflc.  The  result  of  the  philosophical  law- 
giver's labours  was  such  as  the  worid  had 
never  seen  the  like  of  before.  The  pro- 
prietors were  to  form  a  close  corporauon ; 
the  territory  was  to  be  partitioned  out  into 
counties  of  vast  extent,  each  of  which  was 
to  have  an  Earl  or  Landgrave,  and  two  Bar- 
ons or  Caciques,  who,  as  lords  of  manors, 
were  to  have  judicial  authority  within  their 
respective  estates.  Tenants  of  ten  acres 
were  to  be  attached  as  serfs  to  the  soil,  to 
be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  their  lords 
without  appeal,  and  their  children  were  to 
continue  m  the  same  degradation  forever! 
The  possession  of  at  least  fifty  acres  of 
land  was  to  be  required  in  order  to  the  en- 
joyment of  the  elective  franchise  ;  and  of 
five  hundred  acres  in  order  to  a  man's  be- 
ing eligible  as  a  member  of  the  colonial 
Parliament  or  Legislature.  These  ^  Con- 
stitutions," into  the  farther  details  of  which 
we  cannot  enter,  were  attempted  to  be  in- 
troduced, but  were  soon  reject^  in  North 
Carolina ;  and  after  a  few  years'  struggle, 
were  thrown  aside  also  in  South  Carolina, 
which  had  been  separated  from  the  Nor- 
thern province.  The  colonists  adopted  for 
themselves  forms  of  government  analo- 
gous to  those  of  the  other  colonies ;  the 
proprietary  company  was  after  a  while 
dissolved ;  the  Carolinas  fell  under  the  di- 
rect control  of  the  crown,  but  were  gov- 
erned by  their  own  legislatures,  llieir 
prosperity  was  slow,  having  been  frequent- 
ly interrupted  by  serious  wars  witn  the 
native  tribes,  particularly  the  Tuscaroraa, 
which,  as  it  was  the  most  powerful,  was 
for  a  long  time  also  the  most  hostile. 

Last  of  all  the  original  thirteen  provin* 
ces,  in  the  order  of  time,  came  Georgia* 
which  was  settled  as  late  as  1733,  by  the 
brave  and  humane  Oglethorpe.  The  col^ 
oiiists  were  of  mixed  origin,  but  the  Eng- 
lish race  predominated.  Although  it  had 
difficulties  to  encounter  almost  from  the 
first,  yet,  notwithstanding  wars  with  the 
Spaniards  in  Florida,  hostile  attacks  from 
the  Indians,  and  internal  divisions,  Geor- 
gia acquired,  by  degrees,  a  considerate 
amount  of  strength. 

Such  is  a  brief  notice  of  the  thirteen 
original  North  American  provinces,  which, 
by  the  Revolution  of  1776-1783,  were  trans- 
formed into  as  many  states.  They  all 
touch  more  or  less  on  the  Atlantic,  and 
stretch  to  a  greater  or  less  distance  into 
the  interior.  Virginia,  Georgia,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  North  Carolina  are  the  largest*^ 
Rhode  Island  and  DeY^iNq^^^x^  >Xi<b  «>\s3a^- 
est. 

In  1803,  the  Ftencliv  coViv^  oi\A^Q^>sigQ» 
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now  the  state  of  that  name,  tog^ether  with 
the  territories  since  comprised  in  the 
States  of  Arkansas  and  Missouri,  and  an 
almost  indefinite  tract  lying  westward  of 
these  last  two,  was  purchased  by  the  Uni- 
ted States  for  fifteen  millions  of  dollars. 
And  in  1821,  the  Spanish  colony  of  Flori- 
da, comprising  the  peninsula  which  used 
to  be  called  Last  Florida,  and  a  narrow 
strip  of  land  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  called 
West  Florida,  was  purchased  by  the  same 
government  for  five  millions  of  dollars. 
Both  purchases  now  form,  of  course,  part 
of  the  great  North  American  Republic. 


CHAPTER  V. 

JITTERIOR  COLOMlZATIOZf  OF  TUB  COUNTRY. 

•  Aptcr  the  short  account  we  have  given 
of  the  first  planting  of  the  thirteen  original 
provinces,  by  successive  arrivals  of  colo- 
nists from  Europe,  on  the  seacoast  and 
the  banks  of  the  larger  streams,  we  pro- 
ceed to  say  something  of  the  progress  of 
colonization  in  the  interior  of  the  country. 

A  hundred  and  twenty-five  years,  it  will 
be  observed,  elapsed  between  the  found- 
ation of  the  first  and  the  last  of  these 
provinces ;  also,  that,  with  the  exception 
of  New-York  and  Delaware,  which  receiv- 
ed their  first  European  inhabitants  from 
Holland  and  Sweden,  they  were  all  origi- 
nally English ;  but  that,  eventually,  these 
two  were  likewise  included  in  English  pat- 
ents, and  their  Dutch  and  Swedish  inhabi- 
-tants  merged  among  the  English. 

All  these  colonies  were  of  slow  growth, 
ten,  and  even  twenty  years  being  required, 
in  several  instances,  before  they  could  be 
regarded  as  permanently  established.  That 
of  Virginia,  the  earliest,  was  more  than  once 
on  the  point  of  being  broken  up.  Indeed, 
we  may  well  be  surprised  that,  when  the 
colonists  that  survived  the  ravages  of  dis- 
-ease  and  attacks  from  the  Indians  were 
-Btill  farther  reduced  in  their  number  by  the 
return  of  a  part  of  them  to  England,  the 
xemainder  did  not  become  disheartened 
and  abandon  the  country  in  despair.  The 
Plymouth  colonists  lost,  upon  the  very 
qx>t  where  they  settled,  half  their  number 
within  fix  months  after  their  arrival ;  and 
terrible,  indeed,  must  have  been  the  sor- 
rows of  the  dreary  winter  of  1620-21,  as 
endured  by  those  desolate  yet  persevering 
exiles.  But  they  had  a  firm  faith  in  God's 
goodness  ;  they  looked  to  the  future ;  they 
felt  that  they  had  a  great  and  a  glorious 
task  to  accomplish,  and  that,  although  they 
themselves  might  perish  in  attempting  it, 
yet  their  children  would  enjoy  the  prom- 
ised land. 

Stout  hearts  were  required  for  such  en- 
terprises.  Few  of  the  colonists  were 
wealthy  peraonaf  aad  as  those  were  not 


the  days  of  fine  packets,  or  of  large  and 
well-appointed  merchant  vessels,  the  voy- 
ages had  to  be  made  in  small  and  crowded 
ships.  The  inconveniences,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  sickness  that  attended  them,  were 
but  ill  calculated  to  nerve  the  heart  for 
coming  trials ;  and  as  the  colonists  ap- 
proached the  coast,  the  boundless  and  sol- 
emn forests  that  stretched  before  them, 
the  strangeness  of  every  object  that  filled 
the  scene,  the  absence  of  all  tillage  and 
cultivation,  and  of  a  village  or  house  to 
give  them  shelter,  and  the  uncouth  and 
even  frightful  aspect  of  the  savage  inhabi- 
tants, must  have  damped  the  boldest  spir- 
its. In  the  case  of  Plymouth  and  some 
others,  the  settlers  arrived  during  winter, 
when  all  nature  wore  her  gloomiest  attire. 
The  rudest  hovels  were  the  only  abodes 
that  could  be  immediately  prepared  for 
their  reception,  and  for  weeks  together 
there  might  only  be  a  few  days  of  such 
weather  as  would  permit  their  proceeding 
with  the  operations  required  for  their  com- 
fort. Not  only  conveniences  and  luxuries, 
such  as  the  poorest  in  the  mother-country 
enjoyed,  but  even  the  necessaries  of  life, 
were  often  wanting.  Years  had  to  be 
passed  before  any  considerable  part  of  the 
forest  could  be  cleared,  comfortable  dwell- 
ings erected,  and  pleasant  gardens  plant- 
ed. Meanwhile,  disease  and  death  woidd 
enter  every  family  ;  dear  friends  and  com- 
panions in  the  toils  and  cares  of  the  enter- 
prise would  be  borne,  one  after  another,  to 
the  grave.  To  these  causes  of  depression 
there  were  often  added  the  horrors  of  sav- 
age warfare,  by  which  some  of  the  colo- 
nies were  repeatedly  decimated,  and  du- 
ring which  the  poor  settler,  for  weeks  and 
months  together,  could  not  know,  on  reti- 
ring to  rest,  whether  he  should  not  be 
awakened  by  the  heart-quailing  war-whoop 
of  the  savages  around  his  house,  or  by  find- 
ing the  house  itself  in  flames.  Ah,  what 
pen  can  describe  the  horror  that  fell  upon 
many  a  family,  in  almost  all  the  colonies, 
not  once,  but  often,  when  aroused  by  false 
or  real  alarms !  Who  can  depict  the  scenes 
in  which  a  father,  before  he  received  the 
fatal  blow  himself,  was  compelled  to  see 
his  wife  and  children  fall  by  the  tomahawk 
before  his  eyes,  or  be  dragged  into  a  cap- 
tivity worse  than  death  T  With  such  de- 
pressing circumstances  to  try  the  hearts 
of  the  colonists— <;ircumstaiices  that  can 
be  fully  understood  by  those  only  who 
have  passed  through  them,  or  who  have 
heard  them  related  with  the  minute  fideU- 
ty  of  an  eyewitness — who  can  wonder 
that  the  colonists  advanced  but  slowly  t 

Still,  as  I  have  said,  they  gradually  gain- 
ed strength.  At  the  Revolution  in  England 
of  1688,  that  is,  eiffhty-one  years  after  the 
first  settlement  of  Virginia,  and  sixty -eight 
after  that  of  Plymouth,  the  population  of 
\the  co\oiuea,iheYi  twelve  in  number,  was 
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estunated  at  about  two  hundred  thousand, 
which  might  be  distributed  thus :  Massa- 
chusetts, including  Plymouth  and  Maine, 
may  have  had  forty-four  thousand ;  New- 
Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island,  including 
Providence,  six  thousand  each ;  Connecti- 
cut, from  seventeen  to  twenty  thousand ; 
making  up  seventy-five  thousand  fur  ail 
New-Enffland  :  New- York,  not  less  than 
twenty  uiousand ;  New-Jersey,  ten  thou- 
sand ;  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware,  twelve 
thousand ;  Maryland,  twenty-five  thou- 
sand ;  Virginia,  fiilty  thousand ;  and  the 
two  Carolinas,  which  then  included  Geor- 
gia, probably  not  fewer  than  eight  thou- 
sand souls. 

After  having  confined  their  settlements 
for  many  years  within  a  short  distance, 
comparatively  speaking,  from  the  coast, 
the  colonists  began  to  penetrate  the  inland 
forests,  and  to  settle  at  different  points  in 
the  interior  of  the  country,  in  proportion 
as  they  considered  themselves  strong 
enough  to  occupy  them  safely.  Where 
hostility  on  the  part  of  the  Aborigines  was 
dreaded,  these  settlers  kept  together  as 
much  as  possible,  and  established  them- 
selves in  villages.  This  was  particularly 
the  case  in  New-England,  where,  from  the 
soil  being  less  favoiu^le  to  agriculture, 
colonization  naturally  assumed  the  com- 
pact form  required  for  the  pursuits  of  trade 
and  the  useful  arts,  as  well  as  for  mutual 
assistance  when  exposed  to  attack.  As 
the  New-England  colonists  had  all  along 
devoted  themselves  much  to  the  fisheries 
and  other  branches  of  commerce,  their  set- 
tlements were  for  a  long  time  to  be  found 
diiefly  on  the  coast,  and  at  points  affording 
convenient  harbours.  But  it  was  much 
otherwise  in  the  South.  In  Virginia,  in 
particular,  the  colonists  were  induced  to 
settle  along  the  banks  of  rivers  to  very 
considerable  distances,  their  main  occu- 
pation being  the  planting  of  tobacco  and 
trading  to  some  extent  with  the  Indians. 
In  the  Carolinas,  again,  most  hands  being 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  tar,  tur- 
pentine, and  rosin,  or  in  the  cultivation  of 
rice,  indigo,  and,  eventually,  of  cotton,  the 
colonial  settlements  took  a  considerable 
ran^e  whenever  there  was  peace  with  the 
Indians  in  their  vicinity.  Where  there 
was  little  or  no  commerce,  and  agricultu- 
ral pursuits  of  different  kinds  were  the  chief 
occupation  of  the  people,  there  could  be 
few  towns  of  much  importance ;  and  so 
much  does  this  hold  at  the  present  day, 
that  there  is  not  a  city  of  twenty-five 
thousand  inhabitants  in  all  the  five  South- 
em  Atlantic  States,  with  the  exception  of 
Baltimore,  in  Maryland,  and  Charleston,  in 
South  Carolina. 

Even  at  the  commencement  of  the  war 
of  the  Revolution,  in  1775,  the  colonies 
had  scarcely  penetrated  to  the  Alleghany 
or  i^ipiilachian  Mountains  in  any  of  the 


provinces  that  reach  thus  far,  and  their 
whole  population  was  confined  to  the  strip 
of  land  interposed  between  those  moimt- 
ains  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.     It  is  true, 
that  immediately  after  the  treaty  of  Paris, 
in  1763,  by  which  England  acquired  the 
Canadas  and  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi — 
excepting  Louisiana,  which  remained  with 
France,  or,  rather,  was  temporarily  ceded 
to  Spain— a  few  adventurers  began  to  pass 
beyond  the  mountains,  and  this  emigration 
westward  continued  during  the  war  of  the .. 
Revolution.     But  when  peace  came,  in 
1783,  I  much  doubt  if  there  were  twen-    . 
ty  thousand  Anglo-Americans   in  West- 
em  Pennsylvania,  Western  Virginia,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Tennessee.  These  were  but  the 
advanced  posts  of  the  immense  host  about 
to  follow,  and,  for  many  years  after  the  ■, 
peace,  the  colonization  of  the  interior  was 
slower  than  might  be  supposed.  The  pop- 
ulation of  the  thirteen  provinces  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Revolution  is  not 
positively  known,  but  it  certainly  did  not 
exceed  three  millions  and  a  half,  slaves  in-  '^ 
eluded.     No  doubt  the  population  of  the  \ 
seaboard  increased  with  considerable  ra- 
pidity, and  Vermont  was  not  long  in  be- 
ing added  to  the  original  thirteen  states, 
making  fourteen  in  all  upon  the  Atlan- 
tic slope.    They  amount  now  to  fifteen, ,  * 
Maine,  which  was  long  a  sort  of  province  \ 
to  Massachusetts,  having  become  a  sep- : 
arate  state  in  1820.    After  the  estabhsn-  • 
ment  of  Independence,  danger  from  the 
Aborigines    ceased    to    be    apprehended 
throughout  the  whole  country  situated  be- 
tween the  Alleghany  Mountains  and  Uie 
Atlantic  Ocean.    The  remains  of  the  nu- 
merous tribes,  its  former  inhabitants,  had, 
with  some  exceptions  in  New-England, 
New- York,  and  the  Carolinas,  retired  to 
the  West,  and  there  they  either  existed 
apart,  or  had  become  merged  in  other  and 
kindred  tribes. 

But  it  was  far  otherwise  in  the  great  re- 
gion to  the  west  of  the  Appalachian  range. 
There,  many  of  the  Indian  tribes  occupied 
the  country  in  all  their  pristine  force,  and 
were  the  more  to  be  dreaded  by  settlers 
from  the  Eastern  States,  inasmuch  as 
they  were  supposed  to  be  greatly  under 
the  influence  of  the  British  government  in 
Canada,  and'  as  unkindly  feelings  long  sub- 
sisted between  the  Americans  and  their 
English  neighbours,  each  charging  the,oth- 
er,  probably  not  without  justice,  with  exci- 
ting the  Indians,  by  means  of  their  respect- 
ive agents  and  hunters,  to  commit  acts  of 
violence.  Excepting  in  some  parts  of 
Western  Pennsylvania  and  Eastern  Ten- 
nessee, there  was  little  security  for  Amer- 
ican settlers  in  the  West  from  1783  until 
1795.  The  first  emigrants  to  Ohio  suffered 
greatly  Arom  the  Indians ;  two  armies  sent 
against  them,  in  tJh©  ^ft^VArsw  ^ix  o^  ^^ 
state,  raider  QeneTa\&H«n&fit  voA^vCXwEt^ 
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were  defeated  and  shockingly  cut  to  pie- 
ces; and  not  until  they  had  received  a 
dreadful  defeat  from  General  Wayne,  on 
the  River  Miami-of-the-lake,*  was  there 
anything  like  permanent  peace  established. 
But,  as  a  prelude  to  the  war  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  which 
commenced  in  1813  and  ended  in  1816,  the 
Indian  tribes  again  became  troublesome, 
particularly  in  Indiana  and  in  the  southeast- 
em  part  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississim)i, 
forming  now  the  State  of  Alabama.  The 
Creeks,  a  powerful  tribe  of  the  Muskho- 
^e  race,  then  occupied  that  country,  and 
It  was  not  until  defeated  in  many  battles 
and  skirmishes  that  they  were  reduced 
to  peace.  In  point  of  fact,  perfect  secu- 
rity from  Indian  hostilities  has  prevailed 
throughout  the  West  only  since  1815; 
since  that  there  have  been  the  insignifi- 
cant war  with  Black  Hawk,  a  Sioux  chief, 
which  took  place  a  few  years  ago,  and  the 
still  more  recent  war  with  the  Seminoles 
in  Florida — exceptions  not  worth  special 
notice,  as  they  in  nowise  affected  the  coun- 
try at  large. 

It  is  now  (1844)  about  sixty  years  since 
the  tide  of  emigration  from  the  Atlantic 
States  set  fairly  into  the  Valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  though  no  great  influx 
took  place  in  any  one  year  during  the  first 
thirty-five  of  that  period,  it  has  wonder- 
fully increased  during  the  last  twenty-five. 
Wlien  this  emigration  westward  first  com- 
menced, all  the  necessaries  that  the  emi- 
grants required  to  take  with  them  from  the 
East  had  to  be  carried  on  horseback,  no 
roads  for  wheeled  carriages  having  been 
opened  through  the  mountains.  On  arri- 
ving at  the  last  ridge  overlooking  the 
plains  to  the  west,  a  boundless  forest  lay 
stretched  out  before  those  pioneers  of  civ- 
ilization, like  an  ocean  of  living  green. 
Into  the  depths  of  that  forest  they  had  to 
plunge.  Often  long  years  of  toil  and  suf- 
fering rolled  away  before  they  could  es- 
tablish themselves  in  comfortable  abodes. 
The  climate  and  the  diseases  peculiar  to 
the  different  localities  were  unknown. 
Hence,  fevers  of  a  stubborn  type  cut  many 
of  them  off.  They  were  but  partially  ac- 
quainted with  the  mighty  rivers  of  that 
vast  region,  beyond  knowing  that  their 
common  outlet  was  in  the  possession  of 
foreigners,  who  imposed  vexatious  reg- 
ulatjons  upon  their  infant  trade.  The 
navigation  of  those  rivers  could  be  car- 
ried on  only  in  flat-bottomed  boats,  keels, 
and  barges.  To  descend  them  was  not 
unattended  with  danger,  but  to  ascend  by 
means  of  sweeps  and  oars,  by  poling, 
warping,   bush-whacking,^   and    so    form, 


was  laborious  and  tedious  beyond  concep- 
tion. 

Far  different  are  the  circumstances  of 
those  colonists  now !  The  mountains,  at 
various  points,  are  traversed  by  substan- 
tial highways;  and,  still  farther  to  aug- 
ment the  facilities  for  intercourse  with  the 
vast  Western  Valley,  canals  and  railroads 
are  in  progress.  It  is  accessible,  also,  from 
the  south,  by  vessels  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  as  well  as  from  the  north  by  the 
lakes,  on  whose  waters  from  fifty  to  a  hun- 
dred steamboats  now  pursue  their  foaming 
way.*  As  for  the  navigable  streams  of  the 
Valley  itself,  besides  boats  of  all  kinds  of 
ordinary  construction,  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
four  hundred  steamboats  ply  upon  their 
waters.  And  now,  instead  of^  being  a 
boundless  forest  uninhabited  by  civilized 
men,  as  it  was  sixty  years  ago,  the  West 
contains  no  fewer  than  eleven  regular- 
ly-constituted states,  and  two  territories 
which  will  soon  be  admitted  as  states  into 
the  Union,  the  population  having,  mean^ 
while,  advanced  from  ten  or  twenty  thou- 
sand Anglo-American  inhabitants  to  above 
six  millions.! 

Generally  speaking,  the  various  sections 
of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  may  be  said 
to  have  been  colonized  from  the  parts  of 
the  Atlantic  coast  which  correspond  with 
them  as  nearly  as  possible  in  point  of  lati- 
tude. This  is  easily  accounted  for :  emi- 
grants from  the  East  to  the  West  naturally 
wish  to  keep  as  much  as  they  can  within 
the  climate  which  birth  and  early  life  have 


*  Or  the  River  Miami  which  flows  into  Lake 
Erie,  and  so  called  to  distingmah  it  from^the  Biiami 
that  falls  into  the  Ohio. 

t  ThB  word  bush^wkadtrng  is  of  Westem  origin, 
"  fapmUiiiwaodeiffpTopeUiDguhottu^ 


the  Mississippi,  Ohio,  or  any  other  river  in  that  re- 
gion, when  the  water  is  very  high.  It  is  this :  in- 
stead of  keeping  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  the 
boat  is  made  to  go  along  close  to  one  of  the  banks, 
and  the  men  who  guide  it,  by  catching  hold  of  the 
boughs  of  the  trees  which  overhang  the  water,  an 
enabled  to  drag  the  boat  along.  It  is  an  expedient 
resorted  to  more  by  way  of  change  than  anythinc 
else.  Sometimes  it  is  possible,  at  certain  stages  of 
the  rivers,  to  go  along  for  miles  in  this  way.  Even 
to  this  day  the  greater  portion  of  the  banks  of  the 
livers  of  the  West  are  covered  with  almost  uninter- 
rupted forests. 

*  There  are  more  than  sixty  on  Lake  Erie  alone. 

t  It  may  be  worth  while  to  give  the  names  of 
these  states  and  territories,  their  extent  in  English 
square  miles,  and  their  population  according  to  the 
census  of  1840.    They  are  as  follows : 


Ohio  .  .  . 
Indiana  .  . 
Michigan  . 
Illinois  .  . 
Kentucky  . 
Tennessee  . 
Missouri 
Arkansas  . 
Alabama 
Mississippi . 
Louisiana   . 


Wisconsin . 
Iowa .    .    , 


Sq.  milei. 

.  40,260 

.  36,500 

.  59.700 

.  57,900 

.  40,500 

.  40.200 

.  63,800 

.  60.700 

.    .    .  52,900 

.    .    .  47,fi80 

.    .    .  49,300 
TSKRITOBIBS. 


Total 


Pop.  in  184a 
1,519,467 
685,888 
212,267 
476.183 
779,828 
829,210 
383,702 
97,574 
590.756 
375,651 
352,411 

30,945 

43,113 

e»376k978 
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lendered  familiar  and  agreeable,  though  a 
regard  to  their  health  may  compel  some  of 
them  to  seek  a  change  by  passing  to  the 
sooth  or  north  of  their  original  latitude. 
The  New-England  tide  of  emigration,  in  its 
westward  course,  penetrated  and  settled 
the  northern  and  western  parts  of  the  State 
of  New- York,  and  advancmg  still  farther  in 
the  direction  of  the  setting  sun,  entered  the 
northern  parts  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illi- 
nois^ extended  OTor  the  whole  of  Michigan, 
and  is  now  stretching  into  the  Territory 
•of  Wisconsin.  That  from  the  southern 
•counties  of  New- York,  from  New- Jersey, 
and  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  first  occupied 
Western  Pennsylvania,  and  then  extended 
into  the  central  districts  of  Ohio  and  Indi- 
ana. The  Maryland  and  Virginia  column 
colonized  Western  Virginia  and  Kentucky, 
and  then  dispersed  itself  over  the  southern 
parts  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois ;  while 
that  from  North  Carolina,  after  having 
colonized  Tennessee,  is  reaching  into 
Missouri  and  Iowa.  The  South  Carolina 
column,  mingling  with  that  of  Georgia, 
after  having  covered  Alabama  and  a  great 
part  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  is  now  ex- 
tending itself  into  Arkansas. 

This  account  of  the  progress  of  coloni- 
zation westward,  as  a  general  statement,  is 
remarkably  correct,  and  it  furnishes  a  bet- 
ter key  to  the  political,  moral,  and  religious 
character  of  the  West,  than  any  other  that 
could  be  given.  The  West,  in  fact,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  counterpart  of  the  East, 
alter  allowing  for  the  exaggeration^  if  I  may 
so  speak,  which  a  hfe  m  the  wilderness 
tends  to  communicate  for  a  time  to  man- 
ners and  character,  and  even  to  religion, 
but  which  disappears  as  the  population 
increases,  and  the  country  acquires  the 
stamp  of  an  older  civilization.  Strag- 
glers may,  indeed,  be  found  in  all  parts 
of  the  West,  from  almost  all  parts  of  the 
East ;  and  many  emigrants  from  Europe, 
too,  Germans  especially,  enter  by  New- 
Orieans,  and  from  that  city  find  their  way 
by  steamboats  into  Indiana,  Illinois,  Mis- 
souri, Wisconsin,  and  Iowa.  But  all  these 
form  exceptions  that  hardly  invalidate  the 
general  statement. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

PBCVLIAE  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  THE  ANGLO- 
SAXON  BACB  FOB  THE  WORK  OF  COLONIZA- 
TION. 

Afart  altogether  from  considerations  of 
a  moral  and  religious  character,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  external  circumstances,  we  may 
iemari[,that  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  possess- 
es qualities  peculiarly  adapted  for  success- 
ful colonization.  The  cniaracteristic  per- 
severance, the  spirit  of  personal  freedom 
and  iadependence,  that  oxre  erer  distin- 


guished that  race,  admirably  fit  a  man  for 
the  labour  and  isolation  necessarily  to  be 
endured  before  he  can  be  a  successful 
colonist.  Now,  New-England,  together 
with  the  States  of  New- York,  New-Jersey, 
Delaware,  and  Pennsylvania,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Dutch  and  Swedish  elements, 
which  were  too  inconsiderable  to  aflect  the 
general  result,  were  all  colonized  by  peo- 
ple of  Anglo-Saxon  origin.  And  assuredly 
they  have  displayed  qualities  fitting  them 
for  their  task  such  as  the  world  has  never 
witnessed  before.  No  sooner  have  the 
relations  between  the  colonies  and  the 
Aborigines  permitted  it  to  be  done  with 
safety  (and  sometimes  even  before),  than 
we  find  individuals  and  families  ready  to 
penetrate  the  wilderness,  there  to  choose, 
each  for  himself  or  themselves,  some  fer- 
tile spot  for  a  permanent  settlement.  If 
friends  could  be  found  to  accompany  him 
and  settle  near  him,  so  much  the  better ; 
but  if  not,  the  bold  emigrant  would  venture 
alone  far  into  the  trackless  forest,  and  sur- 
mount every  obstacle  single-handed,  like  a 
fisherman  committing  himself  to  the  deep 
and  passing  the  livelong  day  at  a  distance 
from  the  shore.  Such  was  the  experience 
of  many  of  the  first  colonists  of  New-En|f- 
land ;  such  that  of  ^e  earliest  settlers  in 
New- York,  New-Jersey,  Delaware,  and 
Pennsylvania;  such  in  our  own  day  has 
been  the  case  with  many  of  the  living  oc- 
cupants of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin,  and  Iowa;  and  thus  is 
colonization  advancing  in  all  those  states 
and  territories  at  the  present  moment. 

Living  on  the  lands  which  they  cultivate, 
the  agricultural  inhabitants  of  the  New- 
England  and  Middle  States  are  very  much 
dispersed;  the  country,  far  and  wide,  is 
dotted  over  with  the  dwellings  of  the  land- 
holders and  those  who  assist  them  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil.  For  almost  every 
landowner  tills  his  property  himself,  as- 
sisted by  his  sons,  by  young  men  hired  for 
that  purpose,  or  by  tenants  who  rent  from 
him  a  cottage  and  a  few  acres.  Field 
work  in  all  those  states  is  performed  bv 
men  alone ;  a  woman  is  never  seen  hand- 
ling the  plough,  the  hoe,  the  axe,  the 
sickle,  or  the  scythe,  unless  in  the  case 
of  foreign  emigrants  who  have  not  yet 
adopted  American  usages  in  this  respect. 

Now  it  is  in  this  isolated  and  independent 
mode  of  life  that  our  men  best  fitted  to 
penetrate  and  settle  in  the  wilderness  are 
trained ;  and  from  this  what  may  be  em- 
phatically called  our  frontier  race  has 
sprung,  and  is  recruited  from  time  to  time. 

Take  the  following  case  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  process  that  is  continually  going 
on  in  the  frontier  settlements.  A  man  re- 
moves to  the  West,  he  purchases  a  piece 
of  ground,  builds  a  house,  and  devotes 
hinwelf  to  the  c\e«nn%  «xA  >JO\%«!b  ^1\£a 
forest  acres.    EteVvoiL^^^^'^"^^^^^ 
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farm  from  the  wilderness,  and  has  reared 
a  family  upon  it.  He  then  divides  his  land 
among  his  sons,  if  there  be  enough  for  a 
farm  to  each  of  them ;  if  not,  each  receives 
money  enough  to  buy  one  as  he  comes  of 
age.  Some  may  settle  on  lands  bestowed 
on  them  by  their  father ;  others,  preferring 
a  change,  may  dispose  of  their  portion  and 
proceed,  most  commonly  unmarried,  to 
*<  Uie  new  country,"  as  it  is  called,  that  is, 
to  those  parts  of  the  West  where  the  pub- 
lic lands  are  not  yet  sold.  There  he 
chooses  out  as  much  as  he  can  convenient- 
ly pay  for,  receiving  a  title  to  it  from  the 
District  Land  Office,  and  proceeds  to  make 
for  himself  a  home.  This  is  likely  to  be  in 
the  spring.  Having  selected  a  spot  for  his 
dwelung,  generally  near  some  fountain, 
or  where  water  may  be  had  by  digging  a 
well,  he  goes  round  and  makes  the  acquaint- 
ance of  his  neighbours,  residing  within 
the  distance,  it  may  be,  of  several  miles. 
A  time  is  fixed  for  building  him  a  house, 
upon  which  those  neighbours  come  and 
render  him  such  efficient  help,  that  in  a 
single  day  he  will  find  a 'log-house  con- 
structed, and  perhaps  covered  with  clap- 
boards, and  having  apertures  cut  out  for 
the  doors,  windows,  and  chimney.  He 
makes  his  floor  at  once  of  rough  boards 
riven  from  the  abundant  timber  of  the  sur- 
rounding forest,  constructs  his  doors,  and 
erects  a.  chimney.  Occupying  himself, 
while  interrupted  in  out-door  work  by 
rainy  weather,  in  completing  his  house,  he 
finds  it  in  a  few  weeks  tolerably  comfort- 
able, and  during  fair  weather  he  clears  the 
underwood  from  some  ten  or  fifteen  acres, 
kills  the  large  trees  by  notching  them 
round  so  as  to  arrest  the  rise  of  Uie  sap, 
and  plants  the  ground  with  Indian  com,  or 
maize,  as  it  is  called  in  Europe.  He  can 
easily  make,  buy,  or  hire  a  plough,  a  har- 
row, and  a  hoe  or  two.  If  he  finds  time, 
he  surrounds  his  field  with  a  fence.  At 
length,  after  prolonging  his  stay  until  his 
crop  is  beyond  the  risk  of  serious  injury 
from  squirrels  and  birds,  or  from  the  growth 
of  we^s,  he  shuts  up  his  house,  commits 
it  to  the  care  of  some  neighbour,  living 
perhaps  one  or  two  miles  distant,  and  re- 
turns to  his  paternal  home,  which  may  be 
from  one  to  three  hundred  miles  distant 
from  his  new  settlement.  There  he  stays 
until  the  month  of  September,  then  mar- 
ries, and  with  his  young  wife,  a  wagon 
and  pair  of  horses  to  carry  their  effects,  a 
few  cattle  or  sheep,  or  none,  according  to 
circumstances,  sets  out  to  settle  for  life  in 
the  wilderness.  On  arriving  at  his  farm,  he 
sows  wheat  or  rye  among  his  standing  In- 
dian com,  then  gathers  in  this  last,  and 
prepares  for  the  winter.  His  wife  shares 
all  the  cares  incident  to  this  humble  begin- 
ning. Accustomed  to  every  kind  of  house- 
hold work,  she  strives  by  the  diligence  of 
her  Sogers  to  avoid  the  necesaity  of  going 


to  the  merchant,  who  has  opened  his  stora 
at  some  village  among  the  trees,  perhaps 
some  miles  off,  and  there  laying  out  the 
little  money  they  may  have  left.  With 
economy  and  health,  they  gradually  be- 
come prosperous.  The  primitive  log-house 
gives  place  to  a  far  better  mansion,  con- 
stmcted  of  hewn  logs,  or  of  boards,  or  of 
brick  or  stone.  Extensive  and  well-fenced 
fields  spread  around,  ample  bams  stored 
with  grain,  stalls  filled  with  horses  and  cat- 
tle, flocks  of  sheep,  and  herds  of  hogs,  id} 
attest  the  increasing  wealth  of  the  owners. 
Their  children  grow  up,  perhaps  to  pursue 
the  same  course,  or,  as  their  inclinations 
may  lead,  to  choose  some  other  occupa- 
tion, or  to  enter  one  of  the  learned  profes- 
sions. 

This  sketch  will  give  the  reader  some 
idea  of  the  mode  in  which  colonization^ 
advances  among  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  of 
the  Middle  and  New-England  States  of 
America.  Less  Anglo-Saxon  in  their  ori- 
gin, and  having  institutions  and  customs 
modified  by  slavery,  the  Southern  States 
exhibit  colonization  advancing  in  a  very 
different  style.  When  an  emigrant  from 
those  states  removes  to  the  "  Far  West," 
he  takes  with  him  his  wagons,  his  cattle, 
his  little  ones,  and  a  troop  of  slaves,  so  as 
to  resemble  Abraham  when  he  moved  from 
place  to  place  in  Canaan.  When  he  set- 
tles in  the  forest  he  clears  and  cultivates 
the  ground  with  the  labour  of  his  slaves. 
Everything  goes  on  heavily.  Slaves  are 
too  stupid  and  improvident  to  make  good 
colonists.  The  country,  under  these  dis- 
advantages, never  assumes  the  g^uden-like 
appearance  that  it  already  wears  in  the 
New- England  and  Middle  States,  and  which 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  northem  parts  of  the 
great  Central  Valley.  Slavery,  in  fact, 
seems  to  blight  whatever  it  touches. 

Next  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  from  the 
British  shores,  the  Scotch  make  the  best 
settlers  in  the  great  American  forests. 
The  Irish  are  not  so  good ;  they  know  not 
how  to  use  the  plough,  or  how  to  manage 
the  horse  and  the  ox,  having  had  but  litue 
experience  of  either  in  their  native  land. 
None  can  handle  the  spade  better,  nor  are 
they  wanting  in  industry.  But  when  they 
first  arrive  they  are  irresolute,  dread  the 
forest,  and  hang  too  much  about  the  large 
towns,  looking  around  for  such  work  as 
their  previous  mode  of  life  has  not  disquali- 
fied them  for.  Such  of  them  as  have  been 
bred  to  mechanical  trades  might  find  suffi- 
cient employment  if  they  would  let  ardent 
spirits  alone,  but  good  colonists  for  the  for- 
ests they  will  never  be.  Their  children 
may  do  better  in  that  career.  The  few 
Welsh  to  be  found  in  America  are  much 
better  fitted  than  the  Irish  for  the  life  and 
pursuits  of  a  farmer. 

The  perseverance  and  fragality  of  the 
German,  joined  to  other  g^kl  qualities 
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which  he  has  in  common  with  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  enable  him  to  succeed  tolera- 
bly well  even  in  the  forest,  but  he  finds  it 
more  to  his  advantage  to  settle  on  a  farm 
bought  at  second-hand  and  partially  culti- 
vat^.  The  Swiss  are  much  the  same  with 
the  Germans.  The  French  and  Italians, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  totally  unfit  for 
planting  colonies  in  the  woods.  Nothing 
could  possibly  be  more  alien  to  the  usual 
habits  of  a  Frenchman.  The  population 
of  France  is  almost  universally  collected 
in  cities,  towns,  villages,  and  hamlets,  and 
thus,  from  early  habit  as  well  as  constitu- 
tional disposition,  Frenchmen  love  socie- 
ty, and  cannot  endure  the  loneliness  and 
isolation  of  the  settlements  we  have  de- 
scribed. When  they  attempt  to  form  colo- 
nies, it  is  by  grouping  together  in  villages, 
as  may  be  seen  along  the  banks  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  of  the  Lower  Mississippi. 
Hence  their  settlements  are  seldom  either 
extensive  or  vigorous.  They  find  them- 
selves happier  in  the  cities  and  large  towns. 
If  resolved  to  establish  themselves  in  the 
country,  they  should  go  to  comparatively 
well-settled  neighbourhoods,  not  to  the  for- 
ests of  the  Far  West. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

OM  TBK   ALLIOED   WANT    OP  NATIONAL  CBAB- 
ACTBR  Uf  AMERICA. 

FoBKioNBRs  who  havo  written  about  the 
United  States  have  often  asserted  that  it 
is  a  country  without  a  national  character. 
Were  this  the  mere  statement  of  an  opin- 
ion, it  might  be  suffered  to  pass  unnoticed, 
like  many  other  things  emanating  from 
authors  who  undertake  to  speak  about 
countries  which  they  have  haa  only  very 
partial,  and  hence  very  imperfect,  opportu- 
nities of  knowing.  But  as  the  allegation 
has  been  made  with  an  air  of  considerable 
pretension,  it  becomes  necessary  that  we 
sluHild  submit  it  to  the  test  of  truth. 

If  oneness  of  origin  be  essential  to  the 
formation  of  national  character,  it  is  clear 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  can 
make  no  pretensions  to  it.  No  civilized 
nation  was  ever  composed  of  inhabitants 
derived  from  such  a  variety  of  sources ; 
for  in  the.  United  States  we  find  the  de- 
scendants of  English,  Welsh,  Scotch, 
Irish,  Dutch,  Germans,  Norwegians,  Danes, 
Swedes,  Poles,  French,  Italians,  and  Span- 
iards ;  and  there  is  even  a  numerous  and 
distinguished  family  in  which  it  is  admitted, 
wiUi  pride,  that  the  blood  of  an  Indian  prin- 
cess mingles  with  that  of  the  haughty  Nor- 
man or  Norman-Saxon.  Many  other  na- 
tions are  of  mixed  descent,  but  where  shall 
we  find  one  derived  from  so  many  distinct 
races? 

Neither,  if  national  cbancter  depends 


upon  the  existence  of  but  one  langnafle, 
can  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  mue 
any  claim  to  it;  for  the  colonists  from 
whom  they  are  descended  brought  with 
them  the  languages  of  the  different  coun- 
tries from  which  they  came,  and  these  are 
retained  in  some  instances  to  the  present 
day.  At  least  eleven  of  the  different  lan- 
guages of  Europe  have  been  spoken  by 
settlers  in  the  United  States. 

iBut  let  us  examine  these  two  points 
somewhat  more  minutely,  and  we  cannot 
fail  to  be  struck  with  the  facts  which  will 
be  presented  to  our  view. 

And  in  the  first,  never  has  there  been 
witnessed  so  rapid  a  blending  of  peoi^e 
from  different  countries,  and  speaking  af- 
ferent languages,  as  may  be  seen  in  tihe 
United  States.  Within  the  last  two  hun- 
dred years,  people  have  been  arriving  from 
some  eleven  or  twelve  different  countries, 
and  distinguished  by  as  many  different 
tongues,  yet  so  singular  a  fusion  has  ta- 
ken place,  that  in  many  localities,  where 
population  is  at  all  compact,  it  would  puz- 
zle a  stranger  to  determine  the  national 
origin  of  the  people  from  any  peculiarity 
of  physiognomy  or  dialect,  far  less  of  lan- 
guage. Who  can  distinguish  in  New-Yoik 
the  mass  of  persons  of  Dutch  descent  from 
those  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin,  unless,  per- 
haps, by  their  retaining  Dutch  family 
names  1  Where  discover,  by  the  indices  of 
language,  features,  or  manners,  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Swedes,  the  Welsh,  wiUi 
a  few  exceptions  the  Poles,  the  Norwe- 
gians, the  Danes,  or  the  great  body  of 
French  Huguenots?  Almost  the  only  ex- 
ceptions to  this  universal  amalgamation 
and  loss  of  original  languages  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Germans  andFrench ;  and  even 
in  regard  to  these,  had  it  not  been  for  com- 
paratively recent  arrivals  of  emigrants 
caused  by  the  French  Revolution,  the  St. 
Domingo  massacres,  and  various  events  in 
Germany,  both  the  French  and  German 
languages  would  have  been  extinct  ere  now 
in  the  United  States.  The  former  is  spo- 
ken only  by  a  few  thousands  in  the  large 
cities,  and  some  tens  of  thousands  in  Loui- 
siana. In  the  cities,  English  as  well  as 
French  is  spoken  by  most  of  the  French ; 
and  in  Louisiana,  the  only  portion  of  the 
Union  which  the  French  language  has  ever 
ventured  to  claim  for  itself,  it  is  fast  giving 
place  to  English.  German,  also,  spoken 
although  it  be  by  many  thousands  of  emi- 
grants arriving  yearly  from  Europe,  is  fast 
disappearing  from  the  older  settlements. 
The  children  of  these  Germans  almost  uni- 
versally acquire  the  English  tongue  in  their 
infancy,  and  where  located,  as  generally 
happens,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  settlers 
who  speak  English  as  their  mother  tongue, 
leam  to  speak  it  well.  Indeed^  ov«t  \i«d:^ 
the  whole  vast  exlenX  ot  v\l«i\^Tv\X^^^^»^»»>- 
English  is  spoken  ttiaoiii|^  iXift  ^f^-«ANifii'»r 
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ted,  with  a  degree  of  purity  to  which  there 
is  no  parallel  in  the  British  realm.  There, 
on  a  space  not  much  larger  than  a  sixth  part 
of  the  United  States  temtory,  no  fewer  than 
three  or  four  languages  are  spoken ;  and  in 
England  alone,  I  know  not  how  many  dia- 
lects are  to  be  found  which  a  person  unac- 
customed to  them  can  hardly  at  all  com- 
prehend, however  familiar  he  may  be  with 
pure  English.  As  for  France,  with  its  Gas- 
con, Breton,  and  I  know  not  how  many 
other  remains  of  the  languages  spoken  by 
the  ancient  races  which  were  once  scat- 
tered over  its  territory,  the  case  is  still 
worse.^  Nor  does  eithet  Germany  or  Ita- 
ly present  the  uniformity  of  speech  that 
distinguishes  the  millions  of  the  United 
States,  with  the  exception  of  the  newly-ar- 
rived foreigners ;  a  uniformity  which  ex- 
tends even  to  pronunciation,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  provincial  accent  and  phraseology. 
A  well-educated  American  who  has  seen 
much  of  his  country  may,  indeed,  distin- 
guish the  Southern  from  the  Northern 
modes  of  pronouncing  certain  vowels  ;  he 
may  recognise  by  certain  shades  of  sound, 
if  I  mav  so  express  myself,  the  Nortliem 
or  Southern  origin  of  his  countrymen ;  but 
these  differences  are  too  slight  to  be  read- 
ily perceived  by  a  foreigner. 

Generally  speaking,  the  pronunciation 
of  well-educated  Americans  is  precisely 
that  given  in  the  best  ortho^pical  authori- 
ties of  England,  and  our  best  speakers 
adopt  the  well-established  changes  in  pro- 
nunciation that  from  time  to  time  gain 
ground  there.  A  few  words,  however,  are 
universally  pronounced  in  a  manner  differ- 
ent from  what  prevails  in  England.  Either 
and  neither,  for  example,  are  pronounced 
eether  and  neether,  not  ither  and  mther,  nor 
will  our  lawyers  probably  ever  learn  to  say 
Uen  for  lien.  There  is  a  very  perceptible 
difference  of  accent  between  the  EngUsh 
and  Americans,  particularly  those  of  the 
Eastern  or  New-England  States.  There 
is  also  a  difference  of  tone ;  in  some  of  the 
states  there  is  more  of  a  nasal  inflexion  of 
the  voice  than  one  hears  in  England, 

English  literature  has  an  immense  cir- 
-  culation  in  America ;  a  circumstance  which 
may  be  an  advantage  in  one  sense,  and  a 
disadvantage  in  another.  We  are  not  want- 
ing, however,  in  authors  of  unquestion- 
able merit  in  almost  every  branch  of  liter- 
ature, art,  and  science.  Still,  if  a  litera- 
ture of  our  own  creation  be  indispensable 
to  the  possession  of  a  national  character, 
we  must  abandon  all  claim  to  it. 

It  may  be  added,  that  we  have  no  fash- 
ions of  our  own.  We  follow  the  modes  of 
Paris.  But  in  this  Germans,  Russians, 
Italians,  and  English,  without  any  abate- 


*  I  have  been  infonned  that  there  are  twelve  dis- 
tinct lauguagea  and  patois  spoken  in  France,  and 
ihmi  inieipretenan  needed  in  conita  of  rattice  with- 
,iaMjuuulndmiim  ofFuiM! 


ment  of  their  claims  to  national  character, 
do  the  same. 

Amalgamation  takes  place,  also,  by  in- 
termarriages to  an  extent  quite  unexam- 
pled anywhere  else ;  for  though  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  has  an  almost  undisputed  pos- 
session of  the  soil  in  New-England,  peo- 
ple are  everywhere  else  to  be  met  with 
m  whose  veins  flows  the  mingled  blood 
of  English,  Dutch,  Germans,  Irish,  and 
French. 

Nor  has  the  assimilation  of  races  and 
languages  been  greater  than  that  of  man- 
ners, customs,  religion,  and  political  pria- 
ciples.  The  manners  of  the  people,  in 
some  places  less,  in  others  more  refined, 
are  essentially  characterized  by  simplicity, 
sincerity,  frankness,  and  kindness.  Toe 
religion  of  the  overwhelming  majority,  and 
which  may  therefore  be  called  national,  is, 
in  all  essential  points,  what  was  taught  by 
the  great  Protestant  Reformers  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  With  respect  to  politics, 
with  whatever  warmth  we  may  discuss  the 
measures  of  the  government,  but  one  feel- 
ing prevails  with  regard  to  our  political 
institutions  themselves.  We  are  no  prop- 
agandists :  we  hold  it  to  be  our  duty  to 
avoid  meddling  with  the  governments  of 
other  countries  ;  and  though  we  prefer  our 
own  political  forms,  would  by  no  means 
insist  on  others  doing  so  too.  That  gov- 
ernment we  believe  to  be  the  best  for  any 
people  under  which  they  live  most  happi- 
ly, and  are  best  protected  in  their  rights  of 
persim,  property,  and  conscience  ;  and  we 
would  have  every  nation  to  judge  for  itself 
what  form  of  government  is  best  suited  to 
secure  for  it  these  great  ends. 

Assuredly  no  country  possesses  a  press 
more  free,  or  where,  notwithstanding,  pub- 
lic opinion  is  more  powerful ;  but  on  these 
points  we  shall  have  more  to  say  in  an- 
other part  of  this  work. 

The  American  people,  taken  as  a  whole, 
are  mainly  charactenzed  by  perseverance, 
earnestness,  kindness,  hospitality,  and  self- 
reliance,  that  is,  by  a  disposition  to  depend 
upon  their  own  exertions  to  the  utmost, 
rather  than  look  to  the  government  for  as- 
sistance. Hence,  there  is  no  country  where 
the  government  docs  less,  or  the  people 
more.  In  a  word,  our  national  character 
is  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  which 
still  predominates  among  us   in   conse- 

auence  of  its  original  preponderancy  in 
ie  colonization  of  the  country,  and  of  the 
energy  which  forms  its  characteristic  dis- 
tinction. 

Has  the  reader  ever  heard  Haydn's  cel- 
ebrated oratorio  of  the  Creation  perform- 
ed by  a  full  orchestra  %  If  so,  he  cannot 
have  forgotten  how  chaos  is  represented 
at  the  commencement,  by  all  the  instru- 
ments being  sounded  together  without  the 
least  attempt  at  concord.  By-and-by,  how- 
ever, something  like  order  begins,  and 
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at  leogth  the  clear  notes  of  the  clarionet 
are  h^rd  over  all  the  others,  controlling 
them  into  harmony.  Something  like  this 
has  been  the  influence  in  America  of  the 
Aoflpk>-Saxon  language,  laws,  institutions, 
CBAMAcrmm, 

But  if,  when  it  is  alleged  that  we  have 
DO  national  character,  it  be  meant  that  we 
have  not  originated  any  for  ourselves,  it 
may  be  asked.  What  nation  has  ?  All  owe 
much  to  those  from  whom  they  have 
spnuw;  this,  too,  has  been  our  case,  al- 
though what  we  have  inherited  from  our 
remote  ancestors  has  unquestionably  been 
much  modified  by  the  operation  of  politi- 
cal institutions  which  we  have  been  led  to 
adopt  by  new  circumstances,  and  which, 
probably,  were  never  contemplated  by  the 
founders  of  our  country. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THK    ROYAL  CBABTKRS. 

Few  points  in  the  colonial  history  of  the 
United  States  are  more  interesting  to  the 
curious  inquirer  than  the  royal  charters, 
under  which  the  settlement  of  the  country 
first  took  place. 

These  charters  were  granted  by  James 
I.,  Charles  I.,  Charles  II.,  James  II.,  Will- 
iam and  Mary,  and  George  I.  They  were 
very  diverse,  both  in  form  and  substance. 
Some  were  granted  to  companies,  some  to 
single  persons,  others  to  the  colonists 
themselves.  Most  of  them  preceded  the 
foundation  of  the  colonies  to  which  they 
referred ;  but  in  the  cases  of  Rhode  Island 
and  Connecticut,  the  territories  were  set- 
tled first ;  while  Plymouth  colony  had  no 
crown  charter  at  all,  and  not  even  a  grant 
from  the  Pl3rmouth  Company  in  England, 
until  the  year  after  its  foundation. 

The  ordinary  reader  can  be  interested 
only  in  the  chartere  granted  b^r  the  crown 
of  England ;  those  from  proprietary  com- 
panies and  individuals,  to  whom  whole 
provinces  had  first  been  granted  by  the 
crown,  can  interest  those  readers  only 
who  would  study  the  innumerable  lawsuits 
to  which  they  gave  occasion.  Such  in 
those  days  was  we  utter  disregard  for  the 
correct  laying  down  of  boundaries,  that 
the  same  distnct  of  country  was  often  cov- 
ered with  two  or  more  grants,  made  by  the 
tame  proprietors,  to  different  individuals ; 
thus  furnishing  matter  for  litigations  which 
lasted  in  some  colonies  more  than  a  cen- 
tury, and  sometimes  giving  rise  to  lawsuits 
even  at  the  present  day. 

The  royal  charters  give  us  an  amusing 
idem  of  the  notions  with  respect  to  North 
American  geography  entertained  in  those 
days  by  the  sovereigns  of  England,  or  by 
thMe  who  acted  for  them.  The  charter 
^  Virginia  not  only  included  those  vast 
regions  now  compnsad  in  the  Btatea  of 


Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Michigan,  but 
the  northern  and  southern  bounding  lines, 
if  extended  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
charter,  would  have  terminated,  the  one  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  the  other  in  Hud- 
son's Bay ;  yet  by  the  same  charter,  they 
were  both  to  terminate  at  the  South  Sea, 
as  the  Pacific  Ocean  was  then  called. 

The  North  Carolina  and  Georgia  char- 
ters conveyed  to  the  colonists  provinces 
that  were  to  extend  westward  to  the  South 
Sea. 

The  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut 
charters  made  these  colonies  also  reach 
to  the  South  Sea,  it  never  appearing  to 
have  entered  the  royal  head  that  they  must 
thus  have  interfered  with  the  claims  of 
Virginia.  New- York,  which  they  must  also 
have  traversed,  seems  not  to  have  been 
thought  of,  though  claimed  and  occupied 
at  the  time  by  Uie  Dutch.  Indeed,  con- 
sidering the  descriptions  contained  in  their 
charters,  it  is  marvellous  that  the  colonies 
ever  ascertained  their  boundaries.  Look- 
ing at  the  charter  of  Massachusetts,  for 
example,  and  comparing  it  with  that  state 
as  laid  down  on  our  maps,  we  are  amazed 
to  think  by  what  possible  ingenuity  it 
should  have  come  to  have  its  existing 
boundaries,  especially  that  on  the  north- 
east. Still  more  confounding  does  it  seem 
that  Massachusetts  should  have  success- 
fully claimed  the  territory  of  Maine,  and 
yet  have  had  to  relinquish  that  of  New- 
Hampshire. 

The  charter  granted  to  William  Penn 
for  Pennsylvania  was  the  clearest  of  all, 
yet  it  was  long  matter  of  dispute  whether 
or  not  it  included  Delaware.  On  the  oth- 
er hand,  Delaware  was  claimed  by  Mary- 
land, and  with  justice,  if  the  charter  of  the 
latter  province  were  to  be  construed  lit- 
erally. StiU,  Maryland  did  not  obtain 
Delaware. 

Such  charters,  it  will  be  readily  sup- 
posed, must  have  led  to  serious  and  pro- 
tracted disputes  between  the  colonies 
themselves.  Many  of  these  disputes  were 
still  undetermined  at  the  commencement  . 
of  the  war  of  the  Revolution ;  several  re- 
mained unadjustified  long  after  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  national  independence ;  and  it 
was  only  a  few  years  ago  that  the  last  of 
the  boundary  questions  was  brought  to  a 
final  issue  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

After  the  Revolution,  immense  difilcul- 
ties  attended  the  settlement  of  the  various 
claims  preferred  by  the  Atlantic  States  to 
those  parts  of  the  West  which  they  be- 
lieved to  have  been  conveyed  to  them  by 
their  old  charters,  and  into  which  the  tide 
of  emigration  was  then  beginning  to  flow. 
Had  Virginia  successfully  asserted  her 
claims,  she  wouM  have  had  aa  em^Vx^  vol 
the  VaJley  of  the  MiBsiaaiv^^  «oS&k\«^V%X 
I  some  future  day « U>  couiiXfiml^asic^  ^^a&»i0 
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all  the  other  states  put  together.  North 
Carolina  and  Georgia  also  laid  claim  to 
territories  of  vast  extent.  The  claims  of 
Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  directly 
conflicted  with  those  of  Vir^nia.  Hence 
it  required  a  great  deal  of  wisdom  and  pa- 
tience to  settle  all  these  claims,  without 
endangering  the  peace  and  safety  of  the 
confederacy.  All,  at  length,  were  adjusted 
except  that  of  Georgia,  and  it,  too,  was  ar- 
ranged at  a  later  date.  Virginia  magnan- 
imously relinquished  all  her  claims  in  the 
West ;  a  spontaneous  act,  which  immedi- 
ately led  to  the  establishment  of  the  State 
of  Kentucky,  followed  in  due  time  by 
the  foundation  of  those  of  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  and  Michigan,  in  what  was  long 
called  the  Northwestern  Territory.  The 
relinquishment  by  North  Carolina  of  her 
claims  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains 
led  to  the  creation  of  the  State  of  Tennes- 
see. But  Connecticut  refused  to  abandon 
her  claim  to  the  northeastern  part  of  Ohio, 
often  called  to  this  day  New  Connecticut, 
without  receiving  from  the  General  Gov- 
ernment a  handsome  equivalent  in  money, 
which  has  been  safely  invested,  and  forms 
the  basis  of  a  large  capital,  set  apart  for 
the  support  of  the  common  schools  of  the 
state.*  Georgia  also  ceded  her  claims  in 
the  West  to  the  General  Government,  on 
the  condition  that  it  should  obtain  for  her 
from  the  Indians  a  title  to  their  territory 
lying  to  the  east  of  the  Chattahoochee 
River,  now  the  western  boundary  of  that 
state.  Out  of  the  cession  thus  made  by 
Georgia  have  been  formed  the  States  of 
Alabama  and  Mississippi. 

The  United  States  have  had  to  stru^le 
with  still  more  serious  difficulties,  origina- 
ting in  the  old  royal  charters.  Little  re- 
sard  was  paid  to  the  prior  claims  of  the 
Indians  in  the  extensive  grants  made  by 
those  charters,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
the  colonists.  The  pope  had  set  the  ex- 
ample of  giving  away  the  Aborigines  with 
the  lands  they  occupied,  or,  rather,  of  giv- 
ing away  the  land  from  under  them ;  and 
although  in  all  the  colonies  founded  by 
our  English  ancestors  in  America  there 
was  a  kind  of  feeling  that  the  Indians  had 
some  claims  on  the  ground  of  prior  occu- 
pation, yet  these,  it  was  thought,  ought  to 
give  place  to  the  rights  conferred  by  the 
royal  charters.  The  colonists  were  sub- 
ject to  the  same  blinding  influence  of 
selfishness  that  affects  other  men,  and  to 
this  we  are  to  ascribe  the  importunity  with 
which  they  urged  the  removal  of  the  Indi- 
ans from  the  land  conveyed  by  the  royal 
charters,  and  which  they  had  long  been 
wont  to  consider  and  to  call  their  own. 
In  no  case,  indeed,  did  the  new-comers 
seize  upon  the  lands  of  the  aboriginal  oc- 
cupants without  some  kind  of  purchase ; 
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yet  unjustifiable  means  were  often  en- 
ployed  to  induce  the  latter  to  cede  their 
claims  to  the  former,  such  as  excessiTs 
importunity,  the  bribery  of  the  chiefs,  tod 
sometimes  even  threats.  Thus,  althou^ 
with  the  exception  of  lands  obtained^ 
right  of  conquest  in  war,  I  do  not  beliere 
that  any  whatever  was  obtained  withoot 
something  being  given  in  exchange  for  it, 
yet  I  fear  that  the  golden  rule  of  '*  doing 
to  others  as  we  would  that  they  should  do 
unto  us,"  was  sadly  neglected  in  many  of 
those  transactions.  In  Pennsylvania  and 
New-England,  unquestionably,  greater  fair- 
nes  was  shown  than  in  most,  if  not  adl  tb» 
other  colonies ;  yet  even  there,  full  justice, 
according  to  the  above  rule,  was  not  always 
practised.  Indeed,  in  many  cases  it  was 
difficult  to  say  what  exact  justice  implied. 
To  savages  roaming  over  vast  tracts  of 
land  which  they  did  not  cultivate,  and 
which,  even  for  the  purposes  of  the  chase, 
were  often  more  extensive  than  necessary, 
to  part  with  hundreds,  or  even  thousanos 
of  square  miles,  could  not  be  thought  a 
matter  of  much  importance,  and  thus  con- 
science was  quieted.  But  although  onr 
forefathers  may  not  have  done  full  justice 
to  the  poor  Indians,  it  is  by  no  means  cer- 
tain that  others  in  the  same  circumstances 
would  have  done  better. 

The  impatience  of  the  colonists  to  ob- 
tain possession  of  lands  which  their  char- 
ters, or  arrangements  consequent  thereoOt 
led  them  to  regard  as  their  own,  has  at 
times  thrown  the  General  Government  into 
much  embarrassment  and  difficulty.  Thus^ 
in  the  conflict  between  it  and  the  State  of 
Georgia,  a  few  short  years  ago.  Congress 
had  agreed  to  buy  the  claims  of  the  Indi- 
ans still  remaining  within  that  state,  and  to 
provide  for  their  removal  beyond  its  lim- 
its, in  return  for  the  rehnquishment  of  its 
claims  in  the  West.  But  this  remoTal  of 
the  Indians,  it  had  been  expressly  stipula- 
ted, was  to  be  effected  peaceably,  and  with 
their  own  consent.  Time  rolled  on,  the 
population  of  Georgia  increased,  the  set- 
tlements of  the  w£te  men  had  begun  to 
touch  those  of  the  red  men,  and  the  latter 
were  urged  to  sell  their  lands  and  to  retire 
farther  to  the  west.  But  to  this  they 
would  not  consent.  Thereupon  the  Gen- 
eral Government  was  called  on  to  fulfil  its 
engagement.  It  exerted  itself  to  the  ut- 
most to  persuade  the  Indians  to  sell  their 
lands ;  but  neither  would  it  employ  force 
itself,  nor  allow  Georgia  to  do  so,  though 
much  was  done  by  the  colonists,  and  some- 
thing, too,  by  the  state  indirectly,  to  worry 
the  Indians  into  terms.  The  chiefs,  how- 
ever, long  held  back.  But  at  length  the 
lands  were  sold  at  a  great  price,  and  their 
occupants  received  others  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  have  removed  to  these. 
There,  I  doubt  not,  they  will  do  bettei 
than  in  their  former  abode. 
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To  rid  itself  of  such  embarrassments 
created  by  the  old  charters,  the  General 
GoTemment,  at  the  instance  of  great  and 
good  men,  adopted,  some  years  ago,  the  plan 
of  collecting  all  the  tribes  still  to  be  found 
withio  the  confines  of  any  of  the  states, 
upon  an  extensive  district  to  the  west  of 
Arkansas  and  Missouri,  claimed  by  no 
state,  and,  therefore,  considered  as  part  of 
the  public  domain.  There  it  has  already 
collected  the  Cherokees,  the  Choctas,  the 
Chickasas,  the  Creeks,  and  several  smaller 
tribes.  Soon  the  territories  of  all  the  states 
will  be  cleared  of  them,  except  in  so  far  as 
they  may  choose  to  remain  and  become 
citixens.  Nor  can  I  avoid  cherishing  the 
hope  that  the  great  Indian  community  now 
forming,  as  1  have  said,  west  of  Missouri 
and  Arkansas,  will  one  day  become  a  state 
itself,  and  have  its  proper  representatives 
in  the  great  council  of  the  nation.  I  may 
conclude  these  remarks  by  observing,  that 
the  late  painful  dispute  between  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  Great  Britain,  now  so  hap- 
ey  terminated,  relative  to  the  boundaries 
tween  the  State  of  Maine  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Lower  Canada  and  New-Bruns- 
wick on  the  other,  originated  in  the  geo- 
graphical obscurity  of  certain  hmits,  de- 
scribed in  one  of  these  old  charters. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
■ow  A  coaaccT  knowledob  or  the  amer- 

ICAH  PEOPLE,  THE  NATURE  OF  THEIR  OOY- 
EBNMBNT,  AND  OF  THEIR  NATIONAL  CHARAC- 
TER, If  AT  BEST  BE  ATTAINED. 

He  who  would  obtain  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  their 
national  character,  the  nature  of  their  gov- 
ernment, and  tiie  spirit  of  their  laws,  must 
go  back  to  the  earliest  ages  of  the  history 
of  England,  and  study  the  character  of  the 
various  races  that  from  early  times  have 
settled  there.  He  must  carefully  mark 
the  influences  they  exerted  on  each  other, 
and  upon  the  civil  and  political  institutions 
of  that  country.  He  must  study  the  Sax- 
on Conquest,  followed  by  the  introduction 
of  Saxon  institutions,  and  Saxon  laws  and 
usages ;  the  trial  of  an  accused  person  by 
his  peers ;  the  subdivision  of  the  country 
into  small  districts,  called  townships  or 
hundreds;  the  political  influence  of  that 
arrangement;  and  the  establishment  of 
t/tren  or  eight  petty  kingdoms,  in  which 
the  authority  of  the  king  was  shared  by  the 
people,  without  whose  consent  no  laws  of 
importance  could  be  made,  and  who  often 
met  for  legislation  in  the  open  fields,  or 
beneath  the  shade  of  some  wide-spreading 
forest,  as  their  Scandinavian  kinsmen  met, 
It  a  much  later  period,  round  the  Mora 
stone.*     He  must  next  study  the  modifi- 


*  On  the  plaint  of  Upsala  in  Sweden.    The  mora 
mmc  ognifiM  the  rtooe  CD  ttw/iKwy. 


cations  afterward  introduced  during  the 
subjugation  of  the  Saxons  by  the  North- 
men or  Danes,  lasting  through  261  years,* 
and  which,  though  both  partial  in  its  ex- 
tent, and  interrupted  in  its  continuance, 
left  not  a  few  monuments  of  its  existence, 
and  gave  a  name  to  one  of  the  orders  of 
the  English  nobility.f 

But,  above  all,  he  must  study  the  influence 
of  the  Norman  Conquest,  which  was  com- 
pleted within  twenty  years  from  the  battle 
of  Hastings,  fought  A.D.  1066.  Without 
extirpating  all  the  Saxon  institutions,  that 
event  reduced  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  Eng- 
land to  the  condition  of  serfs ;  gave  their 
lands  to  sixty  thousand  warriors,  compo- 
sing the  conqueror^s  army ;  established  an 
absolute  monarchy,  surrounded  by  a  pow- 
erful landed  aristocracy;  and  thus  intro- 
duced an  order  of  things  wholly  new^  to 
the  country,  and  foreign  to  its  habits. 

He  must  attentively  mark  the  influence 
exercised  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Nor- 
man races  upon  each  other,  during  the  pe- 
riod that  has  since  elapsed,  of  nearly  eight 
hundred  years;  and  he  will  there  And  a 
clew  to  many  transactions  which  appear 
wholly  unintelligible  in  the  common  histo- 
ries of  England.  The  reciprocal  hatred  of 
the  two  races  will  explain  the  quarrel  of 
Becket,  the  first  archbishop  of  the  Saxon 
race  after  the  Conquest,  and  Henry  H., 
the  fifth  of  the  Norman  kings ;  that  nation- 
al animosity  leading  Becket  to  resist  the 
demands  of  the  king,  as  calculated  to  ex- 
tend the  tyranny  of  a  hated  race  of  con- 
querors, and  the  king  to  humble  the  con- 
quered by  crushing  their  haughty  represent- 
ative. That  this,  and  not  the  diminution 
of  the  power  of  the  pope,  as  is  commonly 
believed,  was  Henry's  object,  may  be  seen 
from  the  fact  of  his  being  no  less  earnest 
in  calling  for  assistance  from  Rome,  than 
Becket  was  in  invoking  her  protection. 

He  will  perceive  this  mutual  animosity 
manifesting  itself  in  innumerable  instances 
and  in  apparently  contradictory  conduct. 
At  one  time  the  Anglo-Saxons  sided  with 
the  nobility  against  the  monarch,  as  in  the 
wars  between  the  barons  and  King  John, 
and  also  Henry  HI.,  not  because  they  loved 
the  barons,  who  were  of  the  same  detest- 
ed Norman  race,  but  because  they  dread- 
ed the  consequences  to  themselves  of  an- 
other conquest,  by  a  king  who  had  invited 
over  the  Poit6vins,  tho  Aquitains,  and  the 
Proven(;aIs,  to  help  him  against  his  own 
subjects  in  England.  At  other  times  they 
sided  with  the  king  against  the  barons, 
when  they  saw  that  the  triumph  of  the  lat- 
ter was  likely  to  augment  their  burdens. 

And  although,  as  M.  Thierry  remarks,^ 


♦  From  A.D.  7S7  to  A.D.  1048. 

t  That  of  Earl,  from  the  Danish  and  Norwegian 
Jarl,  who  was  at  once  the  civil  and  mihtary  govern- 
or oi^  a  province. 

t  "  ConouAUs  de  VKnfL^eUiwr  ^^V.  \^  .,^.'»fc^»a^ 
BruMcls  editioD. 
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the  bitter  hostility  which  had  lasted  for  four 
centuries  seemed  to  become  extinct  in  the 
fifteenth,  when  the  wars  between  the  Hous- 
es of  York  and  Lancaster  ranged  the  two 
races  promiscuously  on  each  side,  yet  tra- 
ces of  their  distinct  existence  are  to  be 
found  at  this  day,  in  the  langruagc,  in  the 
customs,  and  in  the  institutions  of  England. 
Although  the  monarch  nd  longer  employs 
the  ancient  formula,  as  it  occurs  in  royal 
ordinances  and  proclamations  for  four  hun- 
dred years  after  the  Conquest,  such  as 
"  Henry  V.,  Henry  VII.  of  that  name  since 
the  conquest,"*  yet  to  this  day  a  Norman 
phraseology  is  sometimes  employed  by  the 
monarch,  as,  for  instance,  le  roy  le  veult ;  le 
roy  s^advisera' ;  le  roy  mercie  ses  loyaux  su- 
jets.^  To  this  day  the  nobility  of  England, 
though  recruited  from  time  to  time  from  the 
rich,  the  talented,  and  the  ambitious  com- 
moners of  Saxon  blood,  remains  essential- 
ly Norman  in  spirit  and  in  character.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  gentry,  or  propri- 
etors of  landed  estates ;  whereas  the  great 
bulk  of  the  remaining  population  is  of  An- 
glo-Saxon origin.^  In  Wales,  and  in  Ire- 
land, the  races  of  the  conquerors  and  the 
conquered  appear  still  more  distinct,  and 
in  the  latter  mutual  antipathy  is  far  from 
having  ceased.  In  Scotland,  there  is  com- 
paratively little  Norman  blood,  the  Nor- 
mans never  having  conquered  that  coun- 
try.^ 

To  the  resistance  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  in  England  to  the  domination  of  the 
Norman  aristocracy  that  kingdom  was  ul- 
timately indebted  for  the  free  institutions 
it  now  enjoys.  The  oppressions  of  the 
nobility  and  of  the  crown  were  checked 
by  the  cities  and  boroughs,  in  which  the 
Anglo-Saxon  commons  became  more  and 
more  concentrated,  with  the  advance  of 
civilization  and  population.  The  nobles 
themselves,  on  occasions  when  they,  too, 
had  to  contend  for  their  rights  and  privi- 
leges against  the  sovereign,  gave  a  help- 
ing hand  to  the  people ;  and  in  later  times 
especially,  after  the  people  had  established 
the  power  of  their  Commons,  or  third  es- 
tate, on  an  immovable  foundation,  aided 
the  sovereign  against  alleged  encroach- 


*  Henry  Vtll.  was  the  last  monarch  who  used  this 
formula  in  bia  oroclamationa,  and  styled  himself  Hen- 
ly,  Eighth  of  the  name  since  the  Com^uest. 

t  '*  The  king  wills ;"  "  the  king  will  take  coun- 
sel ;**  "the  king  thanks  his  loyal  subjects.** 

t  Even  in  our  day,  the  language  of  the  Chronicle 
of  Robert  of  Gloueeeter  holds  true  in  no  inconsiderable 
degree  in  regard  to  the  population  of  England: 
"  The  folk  of  Nornimadie 
Among  OS  woneth  vet,  and  ehalleth  eyermore. 
Of  Normsni  beth  these  high  men  that  beth  in  this  land, 
And  the  low  men  of  Sazons.** 

^  In  fact,  there  is  not  a  littU  Norman  blood  in 
Scotland ;  but  what  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  aris- 
tocracy came  by  intennarriages,  or  by  Normans  who 
recommended  themselves  by  their  talents  and  cour- 
sg^  to  the  favovr  of  the  Scottish  monarchs,  not  by 
ccagueat. 


ments  on  the  part  of  the  people.  Thus 
the  cause  of  liberty  gained  ground  both 
among  the  nobility  and  tihe  commonalty. 

With  the  progress  of  the  Refomiatioii, 
the  strife  between  the  two  races  became 
exasperated ;  the  nobility  and  gentry  de- 
siring little  more  than  the  abatement  or 
rejection  of  the  papal  usurpation ;  the  Sax- 
on race,  led  by  men  whose  hearts  were 
more  deeply  interested  in  the  subject,  de- 
siring to  see  the  Church  rid  of  error  and 
superstition  of  every  form.  From  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  rights  of  conscience,  the 
latter  went  on  to  examine  the  nature  and 
foundations  of  civil  government,  and  being 
met  with  violent  opposition,  they  proceed- 
ed to  lengths  they  never  dreamed  of  when 
they  first  set  out.  In  the  fearful  struggle 
that  followed,  both  the  National  Church 
and  the  monarchy  were  for  a  time  com- 
pletely overthrown. 

It  was  just  as  this  gprand  opposition  of 
sentiment  was  drawing  on  to  a  direct  cd- 
lision,  and  when  men's  minds  were  en* 
grossed  with  the  important  qaestions  that 
it  pressed  upon  them,  that  the  two  colo- 
nies destined  to  exercise  a  predominant 
influence  in  America  left  the  British  shore. 
The  first  of  the  two  in  point  of  date  souffht 
the  coasts  of  Southern,  the  second  sailed 
to  those  of  Northern  Virginia,  as  the  whole 
Atlantic  slope  was  then  called.  The  one 
settled  on  James  River,  in  the  present 
state  of  Virginia,  and  became,  in  a  sense,. 
the  ruling  colony  of  the  South ;  the  other 
established  itself  in  New-England,  there 
to  become 4he  mother  of  the  six  Northern; 
States.  Both,  however,  have  lonff  since - 
made  their  influence  to  be  felt  far  beyond, 
the  coasts  of  the  Atlantic,  and  are  contin- 
uing to  extend  it  towards  the  Pacific,  in 
parallel  and  cleary-defined  lines ;  and  both 
retain  to  this  day  the  characteristic  fea- 
tures that  marked  their  founders  when  they 
left  their  native  land. 

If  not  purely  Norman  in  blood,  the  So«&- 
eni  colony  was  entirely  Norman  in  spirit; 
whereas  the  Northern  was  Anglo-Saxim 
in  character  and  in  the  institutions  which 
it  took  to  the  New  World.  Both  loved 
freedom  and  free  institutions,  but  theydiP 
fered  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  peoi^e 
should  enjoy  them.  The  one  had  sprang 
from  the  ranks  of  those  in  England  who 
pleaded  for  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown 
and  the  privileges  of  the  nobility ;  the  oth- 
er, from  the  great  party  that  was  contend- 
ing for  popular  rights.  The  one  origina- 
ted with  the  friends  of  the  Church  as  left 
by  Queen  Elizabeth ;  the  other,  with  those 
who  desired  to  see  it  purified  from  what 
they  deemed  the  corruptions  of  antiquity, 
and  shorn  of  the  exorbitant  pretensions  of 
its  hierarchy.  The  one,  composed  of  a 
company  of  gentlemen,  attended  by  a  few 
mechanics  or  labourers,  contemplated  an 
extensive  traflic  with  the  natives ;  the  otb> 
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iposed,  with  a  few  exceptions,  of 
tial  farmers  of  moderate  means  and 
ious  artisans,  contemplated  the  cul- 
I  of  the  ground,  and  the  estabhsh- 
f  a  state  of  society  in  which  thev 
serve  God  according  to  his  Word. 
le  had  no  popular  government  for 
'ears  after  its  foundation ;  the  other 
!lf-organized  and  self  governed  be- 
disembarked  upon  the  shores  that 
)bc  the  scene  of  its  future  prosperi- 
nally,  the  religion  of  the  one,  though 
iM  sincere,  and,  so  far  as  it  went, 
;isi  in  its  influence,  was  a  religion 
ung  to  forms,  and  to  an  imposing 
the  religion  of  the  other  was  at  the 
tt  possible  remove  from  the  Church 
ae,  both  in  form  and  spirit,  and  pro- 
to  be  gruided  by  the  Scriptures  alone. 
1  was  American  colonization  in  its 
origin.  But  widely  different  has 
he  subseouent  histories  of  those 
h  colonies  from  that  of  England  her- 
The  former  carried  out  to  their  le- 
te  extent  the  great  principles  of  civ- 
religious  lil^rty,  which  they  had 
1  in  England,  in  the  school  of  op- 
m  and  of  long  and  fierce  discussion, 
tier,  after  rushing  on  for  a  time  in 
ne  career,  carried  those  principles 
1  a  length  as  to  subvert  the  govem- 
ind  plunge  the  country  into  all  the 
I  of  revolution  and  misrule,  ending, 
,  in  the  despotism  of  a  military  chief. 
»niier  went  on  gradually  improving 
rms  of  popular  government  which 
ad  originally  adopted,  in  the  face  of 
efforts  of  the  crown  of  England  to 
Y  them.  The  latter  provolced,  by 
ildest  excesses,  a  revulsion,  from 
even  after  the  lapse  of  two  cen- 
she  is  still  suffering.  The  former, 
g^  never  were  there  subjects  more 
to  a  crown,  or  a  people  more  sin- 
attached  to  their  fatherland,  were 
11^,  as  they  believed,  by  the  unkind 
most  unnatural  course  pursued  by 
itherland,  to  sever  the  bonds  that 
them  to  it,  and  to  establish  an  inde- 
it  government  of  their  own.  The 
bas  had  to  fi^ht  the  battles  of  liberty 
nd  over  again,  and  has  not  even  yet 
3d  for  the  people  all  the  rights  which 
•nsidered,  in  America,  their  proper 
ance  from  the  hand  of  their  Cre- 

eak  not  here  of  the  form  of  govem- 
The  founders  of  the  American  col- 

and  their  descendants  for  several 
itions,  were  monarchists,  as   they 

doubtless  have  been  to  this  day, 
ey  not  been  compelled,  while  strug- 
igainst  injustice  and  oppression,  to 
'8  their  political  connexion  with  the 
r-country.  In  all  essential  points, 
ii  freedom  differed  not  from  that 
an  independent  existence  liaa  given 


them ;  and  the  people  of  the  United  Statecr 
enjoy  little  more  liberty  at  present  than 
what  the  fathers  of  the  Revolution  main- 
tained that  they  ought  to  have  enjoyed 
under  the  British  Constitution  and  crown. 


CHAPTER  X. 

HOW  TO  OBTAIIf  A  CORRECT  VIEW  OF  THE 
SPIRIT  AND  CHARACTER  OF  THE  RELIGIOUS 
INSTITUTIONS   OF  THE   UNITED   STATES. 

Thus,  too,  if  we  would  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  spirit  and  character  of 
the  Religion  of  the  United  States,  we  must 
study  the  history  of  religion  in  England 
first,  and  then  in  those  other  countries 
whose  religious  institutions  must  have  con- 
siderably influenced  those  of  America,  in 
consequence  of  the  numerous  emigrants 
from  them  that  have  settled  there.  In- 
deed, it  is  very  certain  that  the  religious 
institutions  of  America  have  been  hardly 
less  affected  than  the  politicsd,  by  colonists 
from  Holland,  France,  and  other  parts  of 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  as  well  as  from 
Scotland  and  Ireland. 

Men  of  speculative  habits  may  indulge 
many  plausible  a  priori  reasonings  on  we 
kind  of  religion  likely  to  find  favour  with  a 
people  of  Den^pcratic  feelings  and  institu- 
tions, but  thc'ir  conclusions  will  probably 
be  found  very  much  at  variance  with  facts. 
M.  de  Tocqueville  presents  a  striking  in- 
stance of  this  in  the  first  few  chapters  of 
his  second  work  on  Democracy  in  Ameri- 
ca.* A  purely  abstract  argument,  or,  rath- 
er, a  mere  fanciful  conjecture,  might,  in 
this  case,  interest  by  its  ingenuity,  and 
even  be  believed  as  true,  in  the  absence 
of  facts.  But  when  he  proceeds  to  estab- 
lish an  hypothesis  bv  an  appeal  to  facts,  it 
is  hard  to  say  whether  he  is  oflener  right* 
or  wrong.  Take  one  or  two  paragraphs. 
"  In  the  United  States,*'  says  he,  **  the  ma- 
jority undertakes  to  furnish  individuals 

*  Both  of  M.  de  Tocquerille's  works,  entitled  *'  De- 
mocracy in  America,**  unquestionably  possess  great 
merit ;  the  earlier  publication,  however,  is  much  su- 
perior to  the  later.  But  the  author's  great  fault  is, 
that  he  puts  his  theory  uniformly  before  his  facts,  in- 
stead of  deducing,  according  to  the  principles  of  ths 
Baconian  philosophy,  his  theory  from  his  facts.  Tbo 
conseouence  of  tnis  fatal  mistake  is,  that,  baring  ad- 
Tancea  a  theory,  and  shown  by  argument  its  plausi- 
bility, he  immediately  goes  to  work  to  support  it  by 
facts,  and,  in  doing  so,  oflen  distorts  them  sadly. 
For  the  object  for  which  he  wrote,  that  of  arresting 
the  progress  of  Democracy  in  Europe,  by  reading 
lectures  from  American  Democracy  as  from  a  text- 
book, his  v^Orks  certainly  correspond  to  his  purpose. 
But,  however  able  they  may  bo,  it  is  absurd  to  sa^ 
that  his  volumes  give  a  just  view  of  American  insti- 
tutions on  all  points.  On  many  subjects  he  has  said 
some  excellent  things ;  and,  iiioeed,  no  other  foreign- 
er has  come  so  near  to  comprehendine  the  spirit  of 
our  institutions.  But  no  man  ever  wiU^tio  icv«xv«««c 
can,  undentand  them  pctlecX\M,"Wv\«»  Yi'^'Vlv*  Sb&at 
bed  their  spirit,  sa  it  vreie,  NvSXktaft  moN^A^^xsafi^ 
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with  a  multitude  of  ready-made  opinions, 
and  thus  to  relieve  them  of  the  necessity 
of  forming  their  own.  There  are  many 
theories  in  philosophy,  morals,  and  poli- 
tics, which  every  one  there  adopts  with- 
out examination,  upon  the  faith  of  public 
opinion ;  and,  upon  a  closer  inspection,  it 
will  be  found  that  religion  itself  reigns 
there  much  less  as  a  doctrine  of  revelation 
than  as  a  commonly-admitted  opinion.'^* 

Now,  Democratic  as  America  may  be,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  find  a  country  in 
which  the  last  assertion  in  the  above  para- 
graph is  less  true,  for  nowhere  do  people 
demand  reasons  for  everything  more  fre- 
auently  or  more  universally ;  nowhere  are 
Uie  preachers  of  the  Gospel  more  called 
upon  to  set  forth,  in  all  their  variety  and 
force,  the  arguments  by  which  the  Divine 
revelation  of  Christianity  is  established. 

Again,  he  says,  "  In  the  United  States 
the  Christian  sects  are  infinitely  various, 
and  incessantly  undergoing  modifications : 
but  Christianity  itself  is  an  established  and 
irresistible  fact,  which  no  one  undertakes 
either  to  attack  or  to  defend." 

Again:  "The  Americans,  having  ad- 
mitted without  examination  the  main  dog- 
mas of  the  Christian  religion,  are  obliged, 
in  like  manner,  to  receive  a  great  num- 
ber of  truths  flowing  from  and  having  rela- 
tion to  it."t 

Now  hardly  any  assertions  concerning 
his  country  could  surprise  a  well-inform- 
ed American  more  than  those  contained  in 
these  paragraphs,  nor  could  M.  de  Tocque- 
Tille  have  made  them,  had  he  not  been 
carried  away  by  certain  theories  with  re- 
spect to  the  influence  of  Democratic  insti- 
tutions upon  religion. 

M.  de  Tocqueville  does  not  forget  that 
religion  gave  birth  to  Anglo- American  so- 
ciety, but  he  does  forget  for  the  moment 
what  sort  of  religion  it  was ;  that  it  was  not 
a  religion  that  repels  investigation,  or  that 
would  have  men  receive  anything  as  Truth, 
where  such  momentous  concerns  are  in- 
Tolved,  upon  mere  trust  in  public  opinion. 

*  **  Auz  Etats-Unis,  la  maiorite  se  char^  de  four- 
nir  auz  indiTidus  une  foule  d'opinions  toutes  faites, 
6t  lea  Boulage  ainsi  de  I'obligation  de  8*en  former  qui 
tear  aoient  proprea.  II  y  a  un  grand  nombre  de  tD6- 
oriea  en  matidre  de  philoaophie,  de  morale,  ou  de  po- 
UUque  que  chacun  y  adopte  ainai  aans  examen,  aur 
la  foi  du  public ;  et  si  Ton  regarde  de  tr^s-pr^  on 
verra  que  la  religion  elle  m6me  y  rdgne  bien  moins 
comme  doctrine  r^v^I^e  que  comme  opinion  com- 
mune."—iJ^mocraiw  en  Amiriquey  Seconde  Partie, 
tome  I,  chapitre  ii. 

t  *'  Aux  Etats-Unia,  les  aectea  chr^tiennes  vari- 
ent  h  rinfini  et  se  modifient  sans  cesse;  mais  le 
Christianisme  lui-m6me  eat  un  fait  ^tabli  et  irresisti- 
ble qu*on  n*entreprend  point  d^attaquer  ni  de  ddfen- 
dre.' 

"Lea  Am^ricains,  ayant  admis  sans  examen  les 
principaux  dogmes  de  la  religion  chr^tienne,  sont 
oblige  de  receToir  de  la  m^me  manidre  un  grand 
nombre  de  verites  qui  en  d^coulent  et  qui  j  tiennent." 
— Dhnocrtuie  em  Amerique,  Seconde  Partie,  tome  i, 
cAatp/trffi. 


Such  has  never  been  the  character  of  Prot- 
estantism, rightly  so  called,  in  any  age. 

Nor  is  this  distinguished  author  nearer 
the  truth  when,  giving  way  to  the  same 
speculative  tendency,  he  asserts  that  '*  the 
human  mind  in  Democratic  countries  must 
tend  to  pantheism."*  But  enough:  all 
that  I  have  wished  to  show  in  referring  to 
M.  de  Tocqueville^s  work,  in  many  respects 
an   admirable  one,  is,  that  the  religious 

Chenomena  of  the  United  States  are  not  to 
e  explained  by  reasonings  a  prioriy  how- 
ever plausible  and  ingenious. 

No :  we  must  go  back  to  the  times  when, 
and  the  influences  under  which,  the  reli- 
gious character  of  the  first  colonists  from 
England  was  formed,  and  then  trace  their 
effects  upon  the  institutions  that  were  es- 
tablished by  those  colonists  in  the  New 
World. 

It  is  interesting  to  investigate  the  histo- 
ry of  Christianity  in  England  from  the 
earliest  ages ;  its  propagation  by  mission- 
aries from  Asia  Minor;  its  reception  fay 
the  Celtic  races ;  the  resistance  made  bv 
the  British  Christians,  in  common  with 
those  of  Ireland  and  France,  to  the  claims 
of  Rome ;  the  conquest  of  England  bv  the 
Saxons,  and  the  advantage  taken  of  that 
event,  by  Rome,  to  subdue  the  ,native 
Christians,  whom  it  accused  of  lieresy; 
the  conversion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  to 
Christianity,  and  their  subsecjuent  dissatis- 
faction with  the  Romish  hierarchy;  the 
Norman  Conquest,  and  the  efforts  of  the 
popes  to  take  advantage  of  that  also,  in 
seeking  to  establish  a  complete  ascendency 
over  the  British  and  Irish  Christians ;  the 
witnesses  to  the  Truth  raised  up  by  (2od 
from  the  ancient  Anglo-Saxon  churches; 
the  influence  of  WicTiffe  and  other  oppo- 
nents of  Rome  ;  and,  finally,  the  dawn  of 
the  Reformation.  That  event,  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  was  connected,  in  the  provi- 
dence of  God,  with  the  long-continued  and 
faithful  resistance  of  the  ancient  churches 
of  England  to  Error.  Some  remains  of 
Truth  had  doubtless  lain  concealed,  like 
unextinguished  embers  beneath  the  ashes, 
but  the  clearing  away  of  the  accumulated 
rubbish  of  ages,  and  the  contact  of  God^s 
Word,  sufliced  to  revive  and  make  it  spread 
anew  throughout  the  nation. 

But  the  grand  means  employed  by  God 
in  preparing  a  people  who  should  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  Christian  empire  in  the 
New  World  was  the  Reformation.  To 
their  religion  the  New-England  colonists 
owed  all  their  best  qualities.  Even  their 
political  freedom  they  owed  to  the  contest 
they  had  waged  in  England  for  religious 
liberty,  and  in  which,  long  and  painful  as 
it  was,  nothing  but  their  Faith  could  have 
sustained  them.   Religion  led  them  to  aban- 


*  **  D^mocratie  en  Am^iique,'*  Seconde  Partw 
tome  L,  chapitre  m 
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don  their  country,  rather  than  submit  to  a 
tyranny  that  threatened  to  enslave  their  im- 
mortal minds,  and  made  them  seek  in  the 
New  World  the  freedom  of  conscience 
that  was  denied  to  them  in  the  Old. 

They  have  been  justly  accused,  indeed, 
of  not  immediately  carrying  out  their  prin- 
ciples to  their  legitimate  results,  and  of  be- 
ing intolerant  to  each  other.  Still,  be  it 
remembered  to  their  honour,  that  both  in 
theory  and  in  practice,  they  were  in  these 
respects  far  in  advance  of  all  their  con- 
temporaries ;  still  more,  that  their  descend- 
ants have  maintained  tills  advanced  posi- 
tion;  so  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  America  now  enjoy  liberty  of 
conscience  to  an  extent  unknown  in  any 
other  country.  Persecution  led  the  Puri- 
tan colonists  to  examine  the  great  subject 
of  human  rights,  the  nature  and  just  extent 
of  civil  government,  and  the  boundaries 
at  which  obedience  ceases  to  bo  a  duty. 
What  Sir  James  Mackintosh  has  said  of 
John  Bunyan  might  bo  applied  to  them : 
*'  The  severities  to  which  he  had  been  sub- 
jected had  led  him  to  revolve  in  his  own 
mind  the  principles  of  religious  freedom, 
unui  he  had  acquired  the  ability  of  baf- 
fling, in  the  conflict  of  argument,  the  most 
acute  and  learned  among  his  persecutors." 
The  clear  convictions  of  their  own  minds 
on  this  subject  they  transmitted  to  their 
posterity,  nor  was  the  inheritance  neglect- 
ed or  forgotten. 

The  political  institutions  of  the  Puritan 
colonies  of  New- England  are  to  be  traced 
to  their  religion,  not  their  religion  to  their 
political  institutions,  and  this  remark  ap- 
pUes  to  other  colonies  also.  Now,  if  the 
reader  would  know  what  the  religious 
character  of  those  Puritans  was,  let  him 
peruse  the  following  eloquent  eulogy  upon 
them,  from  a  source  which  will  not  be  sus- 
pected of  partiality  to  their  religion,  what- 
ever opinions  may  be  attributed  to  it  in  re- 
lation to  their  political  principles. 

**  The  Puritans  were  men  whose  minds 
had  derived  a  pecuUar  character  from  the 
daily  contemplation  of  superior  beings  and 
eternal  interests.  Not  content  with  ac- 
knowledging in  general  terms  an  overru- 
ling Providence,  they  habitually  ascribed 
every  event  to  the  will  of  the  Great  Being 
for  whose  power  nothing  was  too  vast,  for 
whose  inspection  nothing  was  too  minute. 
To  know  Him,  to  serve  Him,  to  enjoy  Him, 
was  with  them  the  great  end  of  existence. 
They  rejected  with  contempt  the  ceremo- 
nious homage  which  other  sects  substitu- 
ted for  the  pure  worship  of  the  soul.  In- 
stead of  catchinff-  occasional  glimpses  of 
the  Deity  through  an  obscuring  veil,  they 
aspired  to  gaze  full  on  the  intolerable 
brightness,  and  to  commune  with  Him  face 
to  lace.  Hence  originated  their  contempt 
of  earthly  distinctions.  The  difference 
between  the  greatest  and  meanest  oimamr 


kind  seemed  to  vanish,  when  compared 
with  the  boundless  interval  which  separa- 
ted the  whole  race  from  Him  on  whom 
their  own  eyes  were  constantly  fixed. 
They  recognised  no  title  to  superiority  but 
His  favour ;  and,  confident  of  that,  thev 
despised  all  the  accomplishments  and  aU 
the  dignities  of  the  world.  If  their  names 
were  nut  found  in  the  registers  of  heralds, 
they  felt  assured  that  they  were  recorded 
in  the  Book  of  Life.  If  their  steps  were 
not  accompanied  by  a  splendid  train  of 
menials,  legions  of  ininistenng  angels  had 
charge  over  them.  Their  palaces  were 
houses  not  made  with  hands;  their  dia- 
dems, crowns  of  glory  which  should  never  ■ 
fade  away.  On  the  rich  and  the  eloquent, 
on  nobles  and  priests,  they  looked  down 
with  contempt ;  for  they  esteemed  them- 
selves rich  in  a  more  precious  treasure, 
and  eloquent  in  a  more  sublime  language  ; 
nobles  by  the  right  of  an  earlier  creation, 
and  priests  by  the  imposition  of  a  mightier 
hand.  The  very  meanest  of  them  was  a 
being  to  whose  fate  a  mysterious  and 
terrible  importance  belonged;  on  whose 
slightest  action  the  spirits  of  light  and 
darkness  looked  with  anxious  interest ; 
who  had  been  destined,  before  the  heavens 
and  the  earth  were  created,  to  enjoy  a  fe- 
licity which  should  continue  when  heaven 
and  eartli  should  have  passed  away. 
t^vents,  which  short-sighted  politicians 
ascribed  to  earthly  causes,  had  been  or- 
dained on  his  account.  For  his  sake  em- 
pires had  risen,  and  nourished,  and  decay- 
ed. For  his  sake  the  Almighty  had  pro- 
claimed his  will,  by  the  pen  of  the  evange- 
list, and  the  harp  of  the  prophet.  He  had 
been  rescued  by  no  common  DeUverer 
from  the  grasp  of  no  common  foe.  He 
had  been  ransomed  by  the  sweat  of  no 
vulgar  agony,  by  the  blood  of  no  earthly 
sacrifice.  It  was  for  him  that  the  sun  had 
been  darkened,  that  the  rocks  had  been 
rent,  that  the  dead  had  arisen,  that  all  na- 
ture had  shuddered  at  the  sufferings  of  her 
expiring  God."* 


CHAPTER  XL 

A   BRIEF   NOTICE   Or  THE   FORM  OF  OOTIRH- 
MENT   IN   AMERICA. 

Some  knowledge  of  the  civil  and  politi- 
cal structure  of  the  government  is  almost 
indispensable  to  a  correct  investigation  of 
the  religious  economy  of  the  United  States ; 
for  although  there  is  no  longer  a  union 
there  between  Church  and  State,  still  the 
interests  of  religion  come  into  contact,  in 
many  ways,  with  the  political  organizations 
of  the  General  and  State  Governments. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States 
must  appear  exlremeYy  eoTttyXve^x^  \ft  % 
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foreigner  accustomed  to  the  unity  that 
distinguishes  most  monarchical  polities, 
and  coiftplicated  it  is  in  fact.  We  will  en- 
deavour to  describe  its  leading  features  as 
briefly  as  possible. 

The  whole  country,  then,  is  subject  to 
what  is  called  the  National  or  General 
Government,  composed  of  three  branches : 
I.  The  Executive ;  II.  The  Legislative ; 
III.  The  Judicial. 

The  executive  power  is  lodged  in  one 
man,  the  President ;  who  is  appointed  for 
four  years,  by  electors  chosen  for  that 
purpose,  each  state  being  allowed  as  many 
as  It  has  members  of  Congress.  These 
are  chosen  differently  in  different  states, 
but  generally  by  districts,  each  district 
choosing  one  elector,  and  that  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  electing  the  President  and  Vice- 
President.  The  latter  presides  over  the 
Senate,  but  his  office  is  almost  nominal : 
*  should  the  President  die,  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent immediately  steps  into  his  place. 

The  President  appoints  the  secretaries 
of  state,  or  ministers  of  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  administration,  such  as  the 
treasury,  navy,  war  office,  &c.,  and,  direct- 
ly or  indirectly,  he  appoints  to  all  offices 
in  the  National  or  General  Government; 
in  the  case  of  the  more  important  ones, 
however,  only  with  the  consent  and  appro- 
bation of  the  Senate. 

The  legislation  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment is  committed  to  the  Congress,  and 
that  has  two  branches,  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  Senate  is 
composed  of  two  persons  from  each  state 
in  the  Union,  chosen  by  the  legislatures 
of  the  states  respectively,  and  for  the 
period  of  six  years.  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives is  chosen  by  the  people  of  the 
states,  generally  by  districts,  and  for  the 
period  of  two  years.*  Their  number  is, 
from  time  to  time,  determined  by  law.  The 
House  of  Representatives  represents  the 
people ;  the  Senate  represents  the  states. 
No  act  of  Congress  has  the  force  of  law 
without  the  President's  signature,  unless 
when  two  thirds  of  each  House  has  voted 
in  favour  of  an  act  which  he  refuses  to 
sign.  AH  matters  falling  within  the  legis- 
lative jurisdiction  of  the  Congress  are  spe- 
cified in  the*  Constitution  of  the  United 
States :  such  as  arc  not  specifically  men- 
tioned there,  are  reserved  for  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  individual  states. 

The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  Su- 
preme Court,  consisting  at  present  of  nine 
judges,  appointed  bv  the  President,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Senate.  They  can  be 
removed  only  by  impeachment  before  the 
Senate,  and  hold  a  yearly  winter  session 
at  Washington,  the  capital  of  the  United 
States.    When  not  thus  united  there,  they 


*  By  a  recent  law,  the  membere  of  the  HoiMe  of 
■RepresonUiUvcs  are  hereafter  to  be  chosen  by  dis- 
tncte. 


hold  circuit  courts  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  The  whole  country  is  divided, 
also,  into  districts,  each  having  n  judge  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  for  the  decision 
of  causes  that  fall  within  the  cognizance 
of  the  United  States*  courts,  and  from 
whose  decisions  an  appeal  lies  to  the  Su- 
preme Court.  That  court  decides  how 
far  the  laws  passed  by  the  National  Con- 
gress, or  by  the  legislatures  of  the  differ- 
ent states,  are  consistent  with  the  Consti- 
tution; also,  all  questions  between  indi- 
vidual states,  or  between  the  United  States 
and  an  individual  state,  and  questions  ari- 
sing between  a  foreigner  and  either  the 
United  States  or  any  one  state. 

The  government  of  the  states  individu- 
ally, closely  resembles  that  of  the  Confed- 
eration, the  jurisdiction  of  each  being  con- 
fined, of  course,  to  its  own  territory.  Each 
has  its  own  governor  and  its  own  Legisla- 
ture ;  the  latter,  in  all  cases  but  one,*  con- 
sists of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, besides  a  supreme  law  court,  with 
subordinate  district  and  county  courts. 
The  Legislature  of  each  state  embraces  a 
vast  variety  of  subjects,  falling  within  the 
compass  of  its  own  internal  interests.  The 
different  states  vary  materially  on  several 
points,  such  as  the  term  during  which  the 
governor  holds  office,  and  the  extent  of  his 
power;  the  terms  for  which  the  senators 
and  representatives  are  elected,  and  for 
which  the  judges  are  appointed ;  the  sala- 
ries of  those  functionaries,  and  so  forth. 

With  the  exception  of  South  Corolina 
and  Louisiana,  in  which  the  territorial  di- 
visions arc  called  districts,  all  the  states 
arc  subdivided  into  counties,  having  courts 
of  justice  attached  to  each,  and  officers, 
likewise,  for  a  great  many  local  objects, 
such  as  maintaining  the  roads,  providing 
for  the  poor,  &c.,  &c.  These  counties  are 
subdivided  into  what  arc  called  townships, 
averaging  six  or  ei^ht  miles  square,  in  New- 
England,  New- York,  New-Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  most  of  the  states  in  the  Valley 
of  the  Mississippi ;  in  Delaware  they  are 
called  Hundreds,  and  in  Louisiana  Parish- 
es, while  in  Maryland,  Virginia,!  the  two 
Carolinas,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  and  Ten- 
nessee, the  counties  form  the  smallest  terri- 
torial divisions.  In  the  Territories,  the  sab- 
division  into  townships  has  been  audopted. 

These  townships  form  important  politi- 
cal and  civil  districts  and  corporations ;  the 
inhabitants  meet  once  a  year,  or  oftener, 
for  local  purposes,  and  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  local  officers  and  committees.  At 
these  primary  assemblies  the  people  ac- 
quire habits  of  transactihg  public  business, 
which  are  of  the  greatest  importance  in  iit- 


*  Vermont  has  but  one  House  in  its  Legislature 

f  In  the  eastern  part  of  Virginia,  and  a  great  part 

of  Maryland,  the  parochial  subdivisions  that  existed 

previous  to  the  Revolution  are  still  retained  forroaof 

local  pxiTpoMS,  and  ate  even  recognised  by  the  law. 
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ting  them  for  legislation  and  government 
bow  in  national  and  local  affairs.  As  for 
the  larger  towns,  they  are  incorporated  as 
cities  and  boroughs,  and  have  municipal 
governments  of  a  threefold  kind :  legisla- 
tive, executive,  and  judicial. 

The  separation  of  the  colonies  from  Great 
Britain,  and  the  reorganization  of  their  re- 
spective governments,  produced  changes 
less  essential  than  at  first  view  might  be  sup- 
posed. The  King,  Parliament,  and  Justicia- 
ry of  England  were  superseded  by  the  Pres- 
ident, Congress,  and  Si]ipreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  the  nature  of  the  government 
remaining  essentially  the  same.  For  a  he- 
reditary sovereign,  we  have  a  President, 
chosen  once  in  four  years ;  for  a  hereditary 
House  of  Peers,  a  Senate,  the  members  of 
which  are  chosen  for  six  years ;  the  powers 
of  the  President  and  Senate  being  almost 
identical  in  most  things  with  those  of  the 
corresponding  branches  of  the  British  Con- 
stitution. As  for  the  several  colonies, 
these  the  Revolution  transformed  into 
states,  and  the  old  royal  charters  were  su- 
perseded by  constitutions.  Beyond  this 
there  was  no  essential  change,  and  but  lit- 
tle alteration  even  in  forms.  Instead  of 
being  appointed  by  the  British  crown,  or  by 
proprietary  companies  or  individuals,  the 
governors  are  chosen  by  the  people  them- 
selves. The  legislative  and  judicial  branch- 
es imderwent  very  little  modification. 

There  are  now  in  the  American  Union 
twenty-six  organized  states,  three  territo- 
ries, and  one  district.  The  territories  are 
under  the  government  of  the  President  and 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  but  will  be- 
come states  as  soon  as  the  amount  of 
tiieir  population  entitles  them,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  Congress,  to  be  represented  in  the 
National  Legislature.  They  have  a  Legis- 
lature of  their  own,  but  their  governors  are 
appointed  by  the  President.  Two,  namely, 
Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  will  soon  have  a  suf- 
ficient population  to  entitle  them  to  a  place 
among  the  states.  And  when  these  are  ad- 
mitted, Florida  will  probably  be  so  too. 

Under  the  impression  that  the  National 
GoTemment  should  be  removed  from  the 
immediate  influence  of  any  one  state,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  ten  miles  square,  was 
taken  from  Virginia  and  Maryland,  and  set 
apart  as  the  seat  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment, and  to  it,  that  is,  to  the  President, 
Congress,  and  Supreme  Court,  it  is  imme- 
diately su^ect.  Experience  has  hardly 
approved  of  this  measure  as  either  wise  or 
necessary.  No  part  of  the  country  is  worse 
governed,  Congress  being  too  much  occu- 
pied with  other  matters  to  pay  much  atten- 
tion to  so  insignificant  a  territory. 

The  preceding-outline  will  suffice  to  give 
the  reader  somq  idea  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  and  prepare  him  for 
understanding  many  things  which  might 
oUierwitie  be  obscure  in  the  farther  course 
afUu0  work. 
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A  BRIKF  GEOGRAPHICAL  NOTICK  Of  THE  UNITBD 
STATES. 

In  like  manner,  a  short  account  of  the 
physical  character  and  resources  of  the 
United  States  will  be  found  useful  to  the 
reader. 

The  United  States  lie  between  the  par- 
allels of  24''  27'  and  54"^  40'  north  latitude, 
and  66 ""  50'  and  125°  west  longitude  from 
Greenwich,  and  are  bounded  as  follows : 
On  the  east,  by  the  Atlantic  and  the  Brit- 
ish Province  of  New-Brunswick ;  on  the 
south,  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  Texas,  and 
the  Republic  of  Mexico ;  on  the  west,  by 
the  Pacific  Ocean ;  and  on  the  north,  by 
the  British  possessions,  from  which  Uiey 
are  separated  partly  by  the  River  St.  Law- 
rence and  the  great  chain  of  lakes  that  flow 
into,  or,  rather,  that  form  a  series  of  ex- 
pansions of  that  river,  and  partly  by  a  con- 
ventional line  west  of  the  Oregon  Mount- 
ains, which  line  has  not  been  determined. 
The  United  States^  government  claims  up 
to  latitude  54°  40',  but  this  is  resisted  by 
England.  The  49^  degree  of  north  latitude 
I  will  most  probably  be  agreed  to,  that  being 
the  latitude  of  the  boimdary  eastward  of 
those  mountains  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods, 
after  which  it  pursues  a  southeast  direction 
through  some  small  lakes,  and  across  an  in- 
tervening portage  to  Lake  Superior,  which 
is  the  uppermost  of  the  chain  of  lake» 
tlirough  which  the  St.  Lawrence  flows. 

A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  this 
vast  territory  consists  of  three  grand  sec- 
tions, the  Atlantic  slope,  the  Pacific  slope, 
and  the  intermediate  Valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. The  whole  is  computed  by  Mr.  Tan- 
ner, a  distingruished  American  geographer, 
to  contain  2,037,165  square  miles. 

The  outlines  of  the  entire  territory  may 
be  given  as  follows  : 

On  the  north,  from  the  mouth  of  the  St 

Croix  River  to  the  Oregon  Mountains  .  .  aOOO 
From  the  Oregon  Mountains  to  the  Pacific 

Ocean OOO 

Along  the  Pacific,  from  lat.  54''  40'  to  lat.  42<*      885 
Along   the  Mexican  and  Texan  territories, 
from  the  Pacific  to  the  mouth  of  the  Sabine 

River 3300 

Along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Florida  Point    .    1100 

Along  the  Atlantic  Ocean 18Q0 

Making  a  total  outline  of  .  .  9085 
Of  the  2,037,165  square  miles,  constitu- 
ting, according  to  Mr.  Tanner,  the  area 
of  the  United  States,  about  400,000  are 
found  on  the  Atlantic  slope,  including  East 
Florida;  1,341,649  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Mississippi,*  and  295,516  on  the  Pacific 
slope.  Hence  it  appears  that  nearly  two 
thirds  of  the  whole  territory  of  the  United 
States  lie  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi, 
a  fact  which  shows  the  vast  relative  impor- 
tance of  that  section  of  live  <^o\mVrj . 


*  AccGfiding  to  MT.l>aYby«  enXSmaXft^^CtiftN ^2^  d 
the  Misaianppi  contMns  \M^,^M. 
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Upon  a  survey  of  the  whole  of  this  ter- 
ritory, it  will  be  found  to  possess  physical 
advantages  such  as  few  other  countries 
enjoy.  While,  with  the  exception  of  Flor- 
ida, all  parts  of  it  comprise  a  large  pro- 
portion of  excellent  soil,  many  exhibit  the 
most  astonishing  fertility.  It  abounds  in 
the  most  valuable  minerals.  Iron  is  found 
in  several  states  in  great  abundance.  At 
various  points,  but  particularly  in  the  Mid- 
dle States,  there  are  vast  deposites  of  coal, 
which  is  easily  conveyed  by  water  carriage 
to  other  parts  of  the  country.  Even  gold 
is  found  in  considerable  quantities  in  the 
western  parts  of  North  Carolina,  and  the 
adjacent  parts  of  South  Carolina  and  Geor- 
gia, and  some  in  Virginia  and  Tennessee. 
The  almost  boundless  forests  of  the  inte- 
rior furnish  timber  suited  to  all  purposes. 
Navigable  rivers  everywhere  present  fa- 
cilities for  trade.  On  the  Atlantic  slope, 
beginning  from  the  east  and  advancmg 
southwest,  we  find  in  succession  the  Pe- 
nobscot, the  Kennebec,  the  Merrimac,  the 
Connecticut,  the  Hudson,  the  Delaware, 
the  Susquehanna,  the  Potomac,  the  Rap- 
pahannock, the  James  River,  the  Roanoke, 
the  Neuse,  the  Fear,  the  Pedee,  the  San- 
tee,  the  Savannah,  the  Altamaha,  and  the 
St.  John^s,  without  reckoning  many  small- 
er but  important  streams,  navigable  by 
common  boats  and  small  steamers.  Many 
of  these  rivers,  such  as  the  Delaware,  the 
Potomac,  the  Rappahannock,  the  James, 
and  the  Roanoke,  expand  into  noble  estua- 
ries before  they  fall  into  the  ocean;  and 
the  coast  is  indented,  also,  with  many  bays, 
unrivalled  in  point  of  extent  and  beauty. 
Beginning  from  the  east,  we  have  Portland 
or  Casco  Bay,  Portsmouth  Bay,  Ncwbury- 

S)rt  Bay,  Massachusetts  Bay,  Buzzard's 
ay,  Narragansett  Bay,  New- York  Bay, 
Amboy  Bay,  Delaware  Bay,  Chesapeake 
Bay,  into  which  twelve  wide-mouthed  riv- 
ers fall,  Wilmington  Bay,  Charleston  Bay, 
Ac,  &c. 

With  the  exception  of  part  of  the  eastern 
coast  of  Connecticut,  a  chain  of  islands, 
some  inhabited,  many  not,  runs  parallel  to 
the  shore,  beginning  at  Passamaquoddy 
Bay,  and  extending  to  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  Florida,  and  thence  round  into 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  alonff  its  coast,  to 
beyond  the  western  limit  of  the  United 
States.  Thus  are  formed  some  of  the  finest 
channels  for  an  extensive  coasting  trade, 
such  as  Long  Island  Sound,  Albemarle 
Sound,  Pamlico  Sound,  and  many  others. 
To  increase  these  facilities,  canals  and  rail- 
roads have  been  extended  along  the  coast 
from  Portland  in  Maine,  to  Charleston  in 
South  Carolina,  and  even  farther. 

Immediately  on  the  seacoast  of  the  west- 
ern part  of  New-Jersey,  there  commences  a 
be)t  of  sand,  which  extends  along  the  whole 
margin  of  the  Soutbem  States,  covered  with 
Ml  almost  tuiiaterrupted  (ojesi  of  pines, 


and  enlarging,  as  it  advances  southward, 
from  twenty  to  nearly  a  hundred  miles 
broad,  the  latter  being  its  width  in  the  state 
of  North  Carolina.  Between  this  sandy 
tract  and  the  Alleghany  Mountains  the  land 
is  generally  fertile,  and  produces  various 
crops,*according  to  the  climate,  such  as  fine 
wheat  and  the  other  cereal  grains  in  New- 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Vir- 
gia ;  in  which  last  two  states  tobacco  is 
also  largely  cultivated,  cotton  in  the  Caro- 
linas  and  in  Georgia ;  and  on  the  rich  bot- 
tom lands  along  the  bays  and  streams  of 
the  sandy  tract,  rice  and  indigo. 

As  we  advance  northwara  along  this 
fertile  tract  intervening  between  the  sand 
and  the  mountains,  we  ffradually  leave  the 
region  of  transition  and  secondary  rocks, 
and  enter  on  that  of  granite,  so  that  before 
reaching  the  State  of  Maine,  primitive 
rocks  abound  everywhere,  even  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground. 

But  in  point  of  fertility  the  Atlantic  slope 
bears  no  comparison  with  the  Valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  embracing  a  territory  about  six 
times  as  large  as  that  of  France,  and  likely, 
ere  long,  to  be  the  abode  of  many  millions 
of  the  human  race.  Fifty  years  ago  it  con- 
tained little  more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants ;  the  population  of  the  settled 
part  of  it  amounted,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
1840,*  to  above  six  millions,  and  tliis,  it  is 
calculated  from  the  data  supplied  in  the 
last  forty  years,  will  have  increased,  in 
thirty-five  years  hence,  to  not  much  under 
thirty  millions.  By  the  end  of  the  present 
century  it  will  probably  be  not  less  than 
fifty  or  sixty  millions. 

The  tabular  view  on  page  32  shows  the 
immense  size  of  the  eleven  states  and  two 
territories  already  organized  in  this  vast 
valley ;  let  us  now  look  for  a  moment  to 
their  natural  resources. 

Ohio,  lying  between  the  beautiful  river 
of  that  name  and  Lake  Erie,  comprises 
40,260  square  miles,  and  a  population  of 
above  a  million  and  a  half.  As  England  . 
and  Wales  have  57,929  square  miles,  and 
15,906,829  inhabitants,  Ohio,  at  the  same 
ratio,  would  have  11,055,066.  With  the 
exception  of  a  part  of  it  in  the  southeast, 
on  the  Hockhocking  River,  there  is  little 
poor  land  in  the  state.  Vast  forests  cover 
the  greater  part  of  it  to  this  day.  Lake 
Erie  on  the  north,  the  River  Ohio  on  the 
south,  and  several  navigable  streams  flow- 
ing from  the  interior,  both  to  the  north  and 
south,  give  it  great  natural  advantages  for 
commerce ;  in  addition  to  which,  two  im- 
portant artificial  lines  of  communication, 
made  at  great  expense,  traverse  it  from 


*  The  exact  population  of  the  eleven  states  ani 
two  territories  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  was, 
wiUiout  including  Western  Virginia,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Flordia,  in  1840,  6«376,97«;  in  1830  it  was 
3,342,680 ;  in  1820  it  was  2;237,454;  in  1810  it  was 
1,099480;  in  1800  it  was  385,647;  iD  1790  il  was 
only  lC9,«a8. 
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Lake  Erie  to  the  Ohio.  Cincinnati,  its 
commercial  capital,  has  a  population  of  not 
less  than  fifty  thousand  inhabitants. 

Indiana  and  Illinois  are  scarcely,  if  at 
all,  inferior  to  Ohio  in  natural  advantages ; 
and  considering  its  proportion  of  first-rate 
land,  Michigan  is,  perhaps,  the  best  state 
in  the  Union.  Kentucky  and  Tennessee 
abound  both  in  good  land  and  in  mineral 
resources. 

Missouri,  one  of  the  largest  states  in  the 
Union,  possesses  a  Tast  extent  of  excellent 
land,  beiBides  rich  mines  of  iron  and  of  lead. 
The  two  territories,  Iowa  and  Wisconsin, 
lying  northward  of  Missouri  and  Illinois, 
the  former  on  the  west,  and  the  latter  on 
the  east  of  the  Upper  Mississippi,  are  large 
and  fertile  districts  of  country,  abounding 
also  in  lead  mines.  Both  are  evidently 
destined  to  become  great  states.  Arkan- 
sas having  a  great  deal  of  inferior,  as  well 
as  of  fertile  land,  is  considered  one  of  the 
poorest  states  on  the  Mississippi.  The 
large  State  of  Alabama,  with  the  exception 
of  a  small  part  in  the  south,  about  Mobile, 
and  another  part  in  the  north,  near  the  Ten- 
nessee River,  was,  in  1815,  in  the  occupan- 
cy of  the  Creek,  Chocta,  and  Chickasa  In- 
dians, chiefly  the  first  of  those  tribes,  but 
is  now  rapidly  increasing  in  population. 
The  State  of  Mississippi  has  also  much 
land  of  the  veij  best  quality,-  and  although 
its  financial  affairs  are  at  present  in  a  de-  > 
plorable  condition,  from  bad  legislation,  it  I 
may  be  expected,  in  a  few  years,  to  emerge  < 
from  its  embarrassments.  Humanly  spea^-  ! 
ing,  it  must  be  so,  for  its  natural  resources 
are  great.  And  as  for  Louisiana,  the  rich  | 
alluvial  soil  of  the  banks  of  its  rivers,  and 
its  advantages  for  commerce,  derived  from 
its  position  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  great 
Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  must  eventually 
make  it  a  rich  and  powerful  state.  But  it 
would  re<)uire  the  perseverance  shown  in 
similar  circumstances  by  the  people  of 
Holland,  to  defend  with  dikes  the  south- 
era  portion  of  the  Delta  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  to  make  the  whole  the  valuable  coun- 
try into  which  it  might  be  converted. 

An  immense  tract  of  almost  unexplored 
country  lies  to  the  northwest  of  the  State 
of  Missouri  and  the  Territories  of  Iowa  and 
Wisconsin,  much  of  which  is  believed  to 
be  fertile.  What  new  states  may  yet  be 
formed  there,  time  alone  will  show. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  this  vast  valley  is 
drained  by  one  great  river  and  its  branch- 
es, of  which  no  fewer  than  fifty-seven  are 
navigable  for  steamboats,  indeed,  the 
Missouri,  the  Arkansas,  the  Red  River, 
and  the  White  River,  flowing  from  the 
west,  and  the  Illinois,  the  Ohio,  the  Cum- 
beiiand,  and  the  Tennessee,  from  the  north 
and  east,  are  themselves  great  rivers.  On 
the  north  the  great  lakes,  and  on  the  south 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  form  openings  into 
diis  vast  region  for  the  commerce  of  the 


world.  But  besides  these  two  great  inlets 
from  the  north  and  south,  communication 
with  the  Atlantic  slope  has  been  opened 
up  at  various  points  of  the  Alleghany  chain, 
by  means  of  substantial  roads  of  the  ordi- 
nary construction,  and  also  by  canals  and 
railways.  Thus  a  railway,  above  six  hun- 
dred miles  in  length,  unites  the  town  of 
Buffalo  on  Lake  Erie  with  Boston ;  a  ca- 
nal unites  it  with  Albany,  and  from  that 
point  the  Hudson  River  connects  it  with 
New- York.  Buffalo  communicates,  again, 
with  all  the  northern  parts  of  Ohio,  Indi- 
ana, Michig^,  and  Illinois,  and  with  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Wisconsin  Territory, 
by  fifty  steamboats  which  ply  between  it 
and  the  ports  of  those  regions.  To  all 
these  advantages  we  must  ascribe  the  rap- 
id appearance  of  so  many  large  cities  m 
this  great  Western  Valley,  such  as  New- 
Orleans,  St.  Louis,  Louisville,  Cincinnati, 
and  Pittsburgh,  to  say  nothing  of  smaller 
towns  on  spots  which,  with  the  exception 
of  New-Orleans,  may  be  said  to  have  been 
covered  by  the  forest  only  fifty  years  ago. 
I  conclude  this  chapter  by  remarkinjp^ 
for  a  moment  on  the  kind  and  wise  Provi- 
dence which  kept  the  great  Valley  of  the 
Mississippi  from  the  possession,  and  al- 
most from  the  knowledge  of  the  colonists 
of  the  United  States,  for  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years.  By  that  time, 
they  had  so  far  occupied  and  reduced  to 
cultivation  the  less  fertile  hills  of  the  At- 
lantic slope,  and  there  had  acquired  that 
hardy,  industrious,  and  virtuous  character, 
which  better  fitted  them  to  carry  civiliza- 
tion and  religion  into  the  vast  plains  of  the 
West.  So  that,  at  this  day,  the  New- Eng- 
land and  other  Atlantic  States,  while  in- 
creasing in  population  themselves,  serve, 
at  the  same  time,  as  nurseries  from  which 
the  West  derives  many  of  the  best  plants 
that  are  transferred  to  its  noble  soil. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

OBSTACLES  WHICH  THE  VOLUNTARY  STSTKM 
IN  SUPPORTING  RELIGION  HAS  HAD  TO  EN- 
COUNTER IN  AMERICA  :  1.  FROM  THE  ERRO- 
NEOUS OPINIONS  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  RE- 
LIGIOUS ECONOMY  WHICH  THE  COLONISTS 
BROUGHT   WITH   THEM. 

Some  persons  in  Europe  entertain  the 
idea,  that  if  the  "  American  plan"  of  sup- 
porting religion,  by  relying,  under  God's 
blessing,  upon  the  efibrts  of  the  people, 
rather  than  upon  the  help  of  the  govern- 
ment, has  succeeded  in  that  country,  it  has 
been  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  fact 
that  the  country  presented  an  open  field 
for  the  experiment ;  that  everything  was 
new  there ;  that  no  old  e%\ab\\&\mv^ii\s^>a^ 
to  be  pulled  down;  no  d^e^TooivM.  VKfc\^ 
dices  to  be  eradicBled;  xwa  xlvcafcAtfsfass'Qew 
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inatitutioiis  to  be  modified ;  but  that  all  was 
favourable  for  attempting  something  new 
under  the  sun.  Now  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  entertain  an  idea  more  remote  from  the 
truth  than  this. 

What  follows  will  demonstrate  that,  so 
far  from  committing  religion  to  the  spon- 
taneous support  of  persons  cordially  inter- 
ested in  its  progress,  the  opposite  course 
was  pursued  from  the  first  almost,  in  all 
the  colonies.  In  the  greater  number  of  the 
colonies,  in  fact,  men  looked  to  the  civil 
government  for  the  support  of  the  Chris- 
tian ministry  and  worship.  Now  what  we 
have  here  to  consider  is  not  the  question 
whether  they  were  right  or  wrong  in  doing 
80,  but  the  simple  fact  that  they  actually 
did  so ;  and,  accordingly,  that,  so  far  from 
what  has  been  called  the  Voluntary  Prin- 
ciple having  had  an  open  field  in  America, 
in  those  very  parts  of  the  countnr  which 
now,  perhaps,  best  illustrate  its  efficiency, 
it  had  long  to  struggle  with  establishments 
founded  on  the  opposite  system,  and  with 
strong  prepossessions  in  their  favour. 

In  all  such  parts  of  the  country  many 
obstacles  were  opposed  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  old  system.  Good  and  great 
men  made  no  secret  of  their  fears  that  the 
cause  of  religion  would  thus  be  ruined ; 
that  the  churches  would  be  forsaken  by  the 
people,  whose  unaided  efforts  would  prove 
unequal  to  the  expense  of  maintaining 
them,  and  that  they  could  never  be  induced 
to  attempt  it.  In  fact,  as  they  had  never 
been  accustomed  to  rely  upon  their  own 
exertions  in  that  matter,  and  were  not 
aware  how  much  they  could  do,  they  were 
at  first  timid  'and  discouraged.  Aiiother 
obstacle  lay  in  the  unwillingness  of  those 
who  had  enjoyed  the  influence  and  ascend- 
ency conferred  by  the  old  system,  to  sur- 
render those  advantages.  Such  persons 
were  prone  to  believe,  and  naturally  sought 
to  impress  others  with  the  conviction,  no 
doubt  very  sincerely,  that  their  resistance 
to  the  proposed  change  was  the  legitimate 
fruit  of  their  zeal  for  the  cause  of  God, 
and  of  their  dread  lest  that  cause  should 
sufier. 

Other  obstacles,  and  those  not  inconsid- 
erable, had  to  be  encountered,  all  resulting 
directly  or  indirectly  from  the  old  system. 
It  wiU  be  shown,  in  due  time,  that  some  of 
the  worst  heresies  in  the  United  States 
were  ori^ated  and  propagated  by  meas- 
ures arismg  out  of  the  old  system.  What 
I  mean  to  say  is,  that  Truth  has  there  en- 
countered powerful  obstacles,  which  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe  would  not 
have  existed  but  for  that  union.  Other 
evils  there  might  have  been  in  the  absence 
of  any  such  union ;  but,  be  that  as  it  may, 
with  the  obstacles  to  which  I  refer,  it  could 
not  be  said  that  the  field  was  entirely  new, 
far  less  that  it  was  open, 
sun  man :  some  of  the  greatest  obstar 


cles  which  the  '^  American  plan**  of  aup> 
portinff  religion  bad  to  overcome  arose 
from  the  erroneous  views  of  the  colonists 
on  the  subject  of  religious  liberty.  The 
voluntary  system  rests  on  the  grand  basis 
of  perfect  religious  freedom.  I  mean  a 
freedom  of  conscience  for  all ;  for  those 
who  believe  Christianity  to  be  true,  and 
for  those  who  do  not ;  for  those  who  prefer 
one  form  of  worship,  and  for  thoae  who 
prefer  another.  This  is  all  implied,  or, 
rather,  it  is  fully  avowed,  at  the  first  step 
in  supporting  religion  upon  this  plan. 

Now  it  so  happened— nor  ought  we  to 
wonder  at  it,  for  it  would  have  been  a 
miracle  had  it  been  otherwise — ^that  very 
many  of  the  best  colonists  who  settled  in 
America  had  not  yet  attained  to  correct 
ideas  on  the  subject  of  religious  toleration 
and  the  rights  of  conscience.  It  required 
persecution,  and  that  thorough  discussion 
of  the  subject  which  persecution  brought 
in  its  train,  both  in  the  colonies  and  in 
England  and  other  European  countries,  to 
make  them  understand  the  subject.  And, 
in  point  of  fact,  those  who  first  understood 
it  had  learned  it  in  the  school  of  persecution. 
Such  was  Roger  Williams ;  sucn  were  Lord 
Baltimore  and  the  Roman  Catholics  who 
settled  in  Maryland;  such  was  William 
Penn.  Accordingly,  the  three  colonies 
that  they  founded,  Rhode  IslandjlMaryland, 
and  Pennsylvania,  including  Delaware, 
were  the  first  communities,  either  in  the 
New  or  the  Old  World,  that  enjoyed  reli- 
gious liberty  in  the  fullest  extent. 

I  am  sure,  indeed,  that,  as  I  have  alreachr 
said,  the  founders  of  the  first  American  cot 
onies,  and  those  of  New-England  in  par- 
ticular, did  as  much  for  fre^om  of  con- 
science as  could  have  been  expected,  and 
were  in  that  respect  in  advance  of  the  age 
in  which  they  hved.  If  they  were  intd- 
erant,  so  were  others.  If  they  would  nol 
allow  Roman  Catholics  to  live  among  them, 
the  most  dreadful  examples,  be  it  remem- 
bered, of  Roman  Catholic  intolerance  weie 
forced  upon  their  attention,  and  that  theit 
policy  was  merciful  in  the  extreme  com- 
pared with  that  of  Roman  Catholic  coun- 
tries in  those  days.  They  merely  refused 
to  receive  them  or  to  allow  them  to  remain 
among  them,  whereas  the  poor  Huguenots 
of  France  were  not  permitted  so  much  as 
to  retire  from  amid  their  enemies.  If,  in 
some  of  the  colonies,  Quakers  were  treat- 
ed with  great  harshness  and  shocking  in- 
justice, what  treatment  did  the  members  of 
that  sect  receive  at  the  same  period  in 
England  ?  If  the  colonists  burned  witches, 
was  not  that  done  also  in  Scotland,  Eng- 
land, and  other  countries  ? 

I  may  therefore  repeat,  that  the  colonists 
were  in  advance  of  their  contemporaries 
in  their  views  of  almost  all  questions  rela- 
ting to  human  rights,  and  that  they  main- 
tuued  this  advance  ia  attested  by  the  insti- 
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tntioiis  that  arose  among  them.  But  the 
intolerance  with  which  these  were  charge- 
able at  first,  may  be  traced  to  their  opin- 
ions with  regard  to  the  relations  which  the 
Church  ought  to  sustain  towards  the  State. 
And  their  erroneous  views  on  that  subject 
created  obstacles  which  were  with  difficul- 
ty orercome  by  the  principle  of  leaving  re- 
ligion, not  to  the  support  as  well  as  protec- 
tion of  the  State,  but  ta  the  hearts  and  hands 
of  persons  who  have  fhily  received,  and 
are  willing  to  sustain  it.  These  remarks 
will  suffice  to  show  that  the  field  was  not 
so  open  to  that  principle  in  America  as 
some  have  thought. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

OBSTACLKS  WHICH  THK  VOLUIITART  SYSTEM 
HAS  BAD  TO  BlfCOUNTKR  IN  AMERICA:  2. 
PROM  THE  NEWNESS  OP  THE  COUNTRY,  THE 
THINNESS  OP  THE  POPULATION,  AND  THE  UN- 
SETTLED STATE  OP  SOCIETY. 

A  SBCOND  class  of  obstacles  which  the 
voluntary  system,  or,  I  should  rather  say, 
-which  religion  in  general  has  had  to  en- 
counter in  America,  comprehends  such  as 
are  inseparable  firom  its  condition  as  a  new 
country. 

From  its  very  nature,  the  life  of  a  colo- 
jiist  presents  manifold  temptations  to  neg- 
lect the  interests  of  the  soid.  There  is  the 
separation  of  himself  and  his  family,  if  he 
has  one,  from  old  associations  and  influ- 
ences ;  and  the  removal,  if  not  from  abmi- 
dant  means  of  grace,  at  least  from  the  force 
of  that  public  opinion  which  often  power- 
fully restrains  from  the  commission  of 
open  sin.  Now  thoujpfh  many  of  the  Amer- 
ican colonists  fled  iTom  persecution  and 
from  abounding  iniquity,  such  was  not  the 
case  with  all.  Then,  there  is  the  entering 
into  new  and  untried  situations ;  the  forming 
of  new  acquaintances,  not  always  of  the 
best  kind ;  and  even  that  engrossment  with 
the  cares  and  labours  attending  a  man's  re- 
moval into  a  new  country',  especially  in 
the  case  of  the  many  who  have  to  earn  their 
bread  by  their  own  strenuous  exertions. 
All  these  things  hinder  the  growth  of  pie- 
ty in  the  soul,  and  form  real  obstacles  to 
its  promotion  in  a  community. 

And  if  such  hinderances  had  a  baneful 
•effect  at  the  outset,  they  have  never  ceased 
to  operate  injuriously  down  to  this  day. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  foreigners  who 
come,  year  aAer  year,  to  the  American 
shores  on  their  way  to  the  Far  West,  thou- 
sands of  the  natives  of  the  Atlantic  slope 
annually  leave  their  houses  to  settle  amid 
the  forests  of  that  vast  Western  region. 
In  theur  case  there  is  pecuUar  exposure  to 
evil;  their  removal  almost  always  with- 
draws them  from  the  powerful  influence 
of  neii^ibcNiriioods  where  tme  raligion 


more  or  less  flourishes.  Such  of  them  as 
are  not  decidedly  reUgious  in  heart  and 
life,  greatly  risk  losing  any  good  impres- 
sions they  may  have  brought  with  them, 
amid  the  engrossing  cares  and  manifold 
temptations  of  their  new  circumstances; 
circumstances  in  which  even  the  estab- 
lished Christian  will  find  much  need  of  re- 
doubled vigilance  and  prayer. 

The  comparative  thinness,  also,  of  the 
population  in  the  United  States  now  is, 
and  must  long  continue  to  be,  a  great  ob- 
stacle to  the  progress  of  religion  in  that 
country.  I  have  already  stated,  that  the 
area  of  all  the  territory  claimed  by  its  gov- 
ernment is  somewhat  more  than  3,000,000 
of  square  miles.  Now,  leaving  out  of  view 
the  vast  region  on  the  Upper  Missouri  apd 
Mississippi  rivers,  west  and  north  of  Iowa 
and  Wisconsin,  and  reaching  to  the  Ore- 
gon Mountains  ;  leaving  out  of  view  also 
the  Pacific  slope,  and  looking  only  to  the 
twenty-six  states,  three  territones,  and 
one  district,  wc  have  a  country  of  some- 
what more  than  1,000,000  of  square  miles, 
over  which  the  Anglo-American  race  has 
more  or  less  difiused  itself.  But  the  whole 
population,  including  the  African  race 
among  us,  in  1840,  was  just  17,068,666. 
That  is,  upon  an  average,  about  seventeen 
souls  to  the  square  mile .  If  this  population 
were  equally  difiused  over  the  entire  sur- 
face of  the  organized  states  and  territories, 
even  then  it  would  be  difilcult  enough  to 
establish  and  maintain  churches  and  other 
rehgious  institutions  among  so  sparse  a 
population.  Still,  perhaps,  it  could  be  done. 
A  parish  of  thirty-six  square  miles,  which 
would  be  large  enough  in  point  of  extent, 
would  contain  613  souls.  One  twice  as 
large  would  contain  1334  souls.  But  al- 
though a  country  would  be  considered  well 
supplied  if  it  had  a  pastor  for  every  1994 
souls,  still  the  dispersion  of  these  over 
seventy-two  square  miles  would  necessa- 
rily very  much  curtail  the  pastor's  oppor- 
tunity for  doing  good,  and  prevent  the  souls 
under  his  charge  from  enjoying  the  full 
influence  of  the  Gospel.  But  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  is  far  from  being 
thus  equally  distributed.  Some  of  the  old- 
er states  are  pretty  densely  settled ;  not 
more,  however,  than  is  necessary  for  the 
easy  maintenance  of  churches,  and  of  a 
regular  and  settled  ministry.  Massachu- 
setts, the  most  densely  settled  of  them  all, 
has  103  souls  to  the  square  mile;  some 
others,  such  as  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Isl- 
and, have  from  seventy  to  eighty;  oth- 
ers, such  as  New-Jersey,  Delaware,  Mary- 
land, and  New- York,  will  average  from 
forty  to  fifty.  Taking  the  whole  Atlantic 
slope,  with  the  exception  of  Florida,  which 
is  but  httle  inhabited,  the  average  is  twen- 
ty-eight, while  in  the  eleven  at&t«a«sriit<«i^ 
terhtohes  in  lYie  Val^e^  ol  \Xv&  ^tAj«»sii^^^^ 
it  is  less  tbaa  tea  soxiiliA  W  \2bfeinBiuaATaSift 
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It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  while  the 
population  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  At- 
lantic States,  and  of  parts  of  the  older  ones 
in  the  West,  is  hardly  dense  enough  to 
render  the  support  of  Gospel  ordinances 
easy,  the  difficulty  of  effecting  this  is  im- 
mensely increased  in  many  quarters,  but 
especially  in  the  West,  by  the  inhabitants 
being  much  more  widely  scattered.  I  shall 
show  in  another  place  how  this  difficulty  is, 
in  a  good  measure,  at  least,  overcome ;  here 
it  is  enough  that  I  point  to  its  existence. 

Personal  experience  alone  can  give  any 
one  a  correct  idea  of  the  difficulties  attend- 
ing the  planting  and  supporting  of  church- 
es and  pastors  in  that  vast  frontier  coun- 
try in  the  West,  where  the  population, 
treading  on  the  heels  of  the  Indians,  is, 
year  after  year,  advancing  into  the  forests. 
A' few  scattered  families,  at  wide  intervals, 
are  engaged  in.  cutting  down  the  huge 
trees,  and  clearing  what  at  first  are  but 
little  patches  of  ground.  In  a  year  or  two 
the  number  is  doubled.  In  five  or  six 
years  the  country  benns  to  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  inhabited  by  civilized 
men.  But  years  more  must  roll  away  bo- 
fore  the  population  will  be  dense  enough 
to  support  churches  at  convenient  distan- 
ces from  each  other,  and  to  have  ministers 
of  the  Gospel  to  preach  in  them  every  Sab- 
bath. Yet  this  work  must  be  done,  and  it 
is  doing  to  an  extent  which  will  surprise 
many  into  whose  hands  this  book  may  fall. 

But  if  the  thinness  of  the  population  be 
.  an  obstacle,  how  great  must  be  that  of  its 
rapid  increase  in  uie  aggregate  ?  I  say  in 
the  aggregate,  for  it  is  manifest  that  its  in- 
crease in  the  thinly-settled  districts  must 
so  far  be  an  advantage.  But  with  this  in- 
crease diffusing  itself  into  new  settlements, 
we  have  a  double  difficulty  to  contend 
with — the  increase  itself  demanding  a  great 
anffmentation  of  churches  and  mmisters, 
and  its  continued  dispersion  rendering  it 
difficult  to  build  the  one  and  support  the 
other,  even  were  a  sufficiency  of  pastors 
to  be  found.  This  difficulty  would  be  quite 
appalling,  if  long  contemplated  apart  from 
the  vast  effi^rts  made  to  meet  and  overcome 
it.  The  population  of  the  United  States 
was,  in  1790, 3,920,8*27 ;  in  1800,  5,305,925 ; 
in  1810,  7,239,814  ;  in  1820,  9,638,131  ;  in 
1830,  12,866,920 ;  and  in  1840,  17,068,666.* 
The  reader  may  calculate  for  himself  the 
average  annual  increase  during  each  of  the 
five  decades  which  have  elapsed  since  1790. 
But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  ascertain  the  pre- 
cise yearly  increase.  From  1830  to  1840 
it  was  4,201,746,  being  at  the  average  rate 
of  420,174  souls  per  annum.  During  the 
decade  from  1840  to  1850,  it  will  unques- 

*  Including  seamen  in  the  goremment  service,  not 

included  in  Uie  enumerations  commonly  published. 

Jience  the  difference  between  the  statements  in  the 

terf  aad  tboae  the  nadar  may  meet  with  elsewhere. 
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tionably  much  exceed  an  arerage  of 
500,000  per  annum,  unless  checked  by 
some  great  calamity,  of  which  there  is  no 
prospect. 

Now  to  provide  churches  and  pastort 
for  such  an  increase  as  this  is  no  very  easy 
matter,  yet  it  must  either  be  done,  oi^ 
sooner  or  later,  the  great  bulk  of  Uie  na- 
tion, as  some  have  predicted,  will  sink  into 
heathenism.  HowXar  this  is  likely,  judg- 
ing from  what  hift  been  done  and  is  now 
doing,  we  shall  see  in  another  place.  Hers 
I  simply  state  the.  magnitude  of  the  diffi- 
culty. 

Finally,  the  constant  emigration  from  tht 
old  states  to  the  new,  and  even  from  the 
older  to  the  newer  settlements  in  the  lat- 
ter, is  a  great  obstacle  to  the  progress  of 
religion  in  all  places  from  which  a  part  of 
the  population  is  thus  withdrawn.  It  occa- 
sionally happens  in  one  or  other  of  the  At- 
lantic States,  that  a  church  is  almost  broken 
up  by  the  departure,  for  the  Western 
States,  of  families  on  whom  it  mainly  de- 
pended for  support.  Most  commonly, 
however,  this  emigration  is  so  gradual,  Uiat 
the  church  has  time  to  recruit  itself  from 
other  families,  who  arrive  and  take  the 
place  of  those  who  have  gone  away.  Thus, 
unless  where  a  church  loses  persons  of 
great  influence,  the  loss  is  soon  repaired. 
In  the  cities  of  the  East,  and  their  sumuinn 
quarters  especially,  from  the  populatioa, 
being  of  so  floating  a  character,  Uiis  efil 
is  felt  quite  as  much  as  in  the  country. 

But  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  what 
is  an  evil  in  the  East,  by  withdrawing  val- 
uable support  from  the  churches  were, 
proves  a  great  blessing  to  the  West,  by 
transferring  thither  Christian  faroili^  ta 
originate  and  support  new  churches  ia' 
that  quarter. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

OBSTACLES  WHICH  THE  VOLUITTART  STSTUT 
HAS  HAD  TO  ENCOUNTER  IN  AMERICA :  3.  WWXOL 
SLAVERY. 

That  the  coexistence  in  one  coontiy 
of  two  such  different  races  as  the  Caucas- 
ian and  the  African,  standing  to  each  other 
in  the  relation  of  masters  and  slaves, 
should  retard  the  progress  of  true  religioD 
there,  it  requires  but  little  knowledge  of 
human  nature  to  believe. 

Slavery  has  been  a  curse  in  all  past 
time,  and  by  no  possibility  can  it  be  other- 
wise. It  fosters  a  proud,  arrogant,  and  un- 
feeling spirit  in  the  master,  and  naturally 
leads  to  servility  and  meanness,  to  deceit- 
fulness  and  dishonesty,  in  the  slave.  Either 
way  it  is  disastrous  to  true  religion. 

But  I  have  no  intention  to  speak  her^ 
of  the  nature  of  slavery,  its  past  histoiy, 
present  condition,  or  future  prospects  in 
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United  States.  My  object  is  simply  to 
m  1k>w  it  operates  as  one  of  the  ^eat- 
obstacles  to  the  promotion  of  religion ; 
,  as  such,  militates  against  the  success 
the  voluntary  system  there.  Slavery, 
3ed,  may  easily  be  shown  to  be  peicu- 
ly  an  obstacle  to  that  system. 

might  mention,  that  the  reluctance  of 
res  to  worship  in  the  same  congregation 
h  their  masters  is  unfavourable  to  the 
irests  of  true  piety,  l^t  there  is  such 
eloctance,  every  one  knows  who  has 

much  to  do  with  the  institution  of  sla- 
y.  It  often  shows  itself  in  the  hesita- 
I  of  slaves  to  come  to  the  family  altar, 
n  in  families  which  are  known  to  treat 
n  with  kindness. 

"his  fact  is  easily  accounted  for.  Hu- 
1  nature,  however  degraded,  and  whether 
iring  a  black  or  a  white  skin,  has  still 
le  remains  of  pride,  or,  rather,  some 
sciousness  of  what  is  due  to  itself,  and  it 
ot  wonderful  that  it  avoids  as  much  as 
nble  coming  into  contact  with  persons, 
'ever  worthy  and  kind  they  may  be, 
vhom  it  feels  itself  placed  in  ignoble 
ection.  Therefore  it  is  that  the  negro 
ur  Southern  States  prefers  going  to  a 
rch  composed  of  people  of  his  owji 
»iir,  and  where  no  whites  appear. 
res,  also,  sometimes  prefer  places  of 
ship  where  greater  latitude  is  allowed 
noisy  excitement,  to  whatever  denom- 
ioo  of  Christians  they  may  belong,  than 
lid  be  tolerated  in  the  rehgious  assem- 
s  of  white  people. 

am  not  aware  that  I  have  exaggerated, 
lome  may  think,  the  repugnance  of  the 
'es  to  join  in  reli^ous  worship  with 
r  masters.  One  thing  is  certain :  that, 
yther  from  such  repugnance,  or  some 
sr  cause,  the  slaves  like  better  to  meet 
hemselves,  wherever  allowed  to  do  so. 
*hat  the  separation  of  the  two  classes 
s  occasioned  is  injurious  to  the  spiritual 
irests  of  both,  must  be  evident  from  a 
ooent's  consideration.  So  lonff  as  sla- 
Y  exists  in  the  world,  the  Gospel  enjoins 
ir  appropriate  duties  upon  both  masters 

slaves,  and  they  should  be  made  to  hear 
those  duties  in  each  other's  presence. 
8  should  be  done  kindly,  but  also  faith- 
f .  And  no  Christian  master  can  excuse 
laelf  from  doing  the  duty  which  he  owes 
lis  slave,  in  relation  to  his  spiritual  and 
aortal  interests,  by  saying  that  he  per- 
s  him  to  go  he  hardly  knows  whither, 

to  be  taught  those  things  which  con- 
0  his  highest  happiness  by  he  knows  not 
)m.  Where,  indeed,  the  master  him- 
'  is  wholly  indifferent  to  the  subject  of 

F'ion,  as,  alas !  is  too  often  the  case,  it  is 
that  the  slave  is  allowed  and  disposed 
eek  religious  instruction  anywhere. 
tat  one  of  the  greatest  evils  of  slavery, 
respects  the  maintenance  of  Christian 
itutions,  is,  that  it  creates  a  state  of  | 


society  extremely  unfavourable  to  the  pro- 
viding of  a  sufficient  number  of  churches 
and  pastors  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  all 
classes — rich  and  poor,  slaves  and  free. 
This  holds  especially  in  the  case  of  large 
landed  estates,  with  many  hundred  slaves 
in  the  possession  of  a  smsdl  number  of  rich 
proprietors.  In  such  circumstances,  a 
church  capable  of  containing  one  or  two 
hundred  persons  might,  perhaps,  accom- 
modate all  the  masters  and  their  families 
within  the  compass  of  a  very  large  parish,, 
whereas  an  immense  edifice  would  be  re- 
quired for  the  accommodation  of  all  their 
slaves.  Now,  where  this  is  the  state  of 
things,  there  is  danger  that  the  landowners,, 
being  few  in  number,  may  grudge  the  ex- 
pense of  maintaining  a  church  and  pastor 
at  all,  however  well  able  to  do  so ;  or  that^ 
with  horses  and  carriages  at  their  com- 
mand, all  the  rich  within  one  vast  district 
will  join  in  having  public  worship  at  some 
central  point,  where  few,  comparatively,, 
of  the  slaves  and  labouring  white  ^pula- 
tion  will  find  it  possible  to  attend.  Where 
even  a  few  of  the  rich  proprietors  are  re- 
ligious men,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  having 
the  Gospel  brought,  not  only  to  their  own 
doors,  but  also  to  those  of  their  slaves  and 
other  dependants.  But  where  they  are  in- 
different, or  opposed  to  religion,  then  not 
only  does  the  Gospel  not  reach  them,  but 
if  it  reaches  their  slaves,  it  must  be  with 
great  difficulty,  and  often  very  irregularly. 
For,  be  it  remembered,  that  a  slave  popu- 
lation is  generally  too  poor  to  contribute 
anything  worth  mentiomng  for  the  support 
of  the  Gospel.  Blessed  be  God,  thecc  is  a 
way,  as  I  shall  show  hereafter,  by  which 
some  of  the  evils  here  spoken  of  may  be 
mitigated ;  and  that  is  by  the  system  of 
itinerant  preaching  employed  in  the  United 
States,  so  extensively,  and  so  usefully,  by 
the  Methodists. 

Contemplating  these  difficulties,  we  shall 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  if,  in  any  part 
of  the  United  States,  the  support  of  the 
Gospel  by  taxation  enforced  by  law  is  bet- 
ter adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
people  ttian  the  voluntary  plan,  it  is  in  the 
seaboard  counties  of  Maryland,  Virginia, 
the  Carolinas,  and  Georgia.  Still,  it  will 
be  found  that  even  there  the  voluntary 
system  has  not  been,  wholly  inefficient, 
but  that,  through  the  ministry  either  of  fixed 
or  itinerant  preachers  of  righteousness,  it 
has  carried  the  Gospel  to  the  inhabitants 
of  all  classes,  to  an  extent  which,  under 
such  adverse  circumstances,  might  seem 
impracticable. 

It  must  be  noted,  that  while  such  are  the 
difficulties  that  oppose  the  maintenance  of 
a  Christian  ministry  in  the  slaveholding 
states,  there  is  a  special  necessity  for  the 
preackinff  of  the  Gospel  there.  It  is  em.- 
phaticaUy  by  the  '' Yve^.tuv^''  ol  \>\^'^w^ 
that  the  slaves  can  be  exp^eXe^^Xo  cwra\k> 
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the  knowledge  of  salvation.  A  most  un- 
wise and  iniquitous  legislation  has,  in  most 
•of  those  states,  forbidden  the  teaching  of 
the  slaves  to  read !  And  although,  doubt- 
less, this  law  is  not  universally  obeyed,  and 
here  and  there  a  good  many  slaves  do 
both  read  and  teach  others  to  do  so  pri- 
vately, yet  it  is  from  the  voice  of  the  living 
teacher  that  the  great  bulk  of  that  class  in 
the  United  States  must  receive  instruction 
in  divine  things.  Thanks  be  to  God!  no 
Legislature  in  any  state  has  forbidden  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  those  who  are 
m  the  bonds  of  slavery ;  and  many  thou- 
sands of  them,  it  is  believed,  have  not 
heard  it  in  vain. 

I  conclude  by  stating  that  slavery  exists 
in  thirteen  states — those  which  form  the 
southern  half  of  the  Union — and  in  one 
territory,  that  of  Florida.  It  does  not 
exist  in  the  other  thirteen,  nor  in  the  two 
important  Territories  of  Wisconsin  and 
Iowa.  The  states  in  which  it  exists  are 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Car- 
olina, South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  and  Alabama. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

OBSTACLES  WmCH  THE  VOLUNTARY  SYSTEM 
HAS  HAD  TO  ENCOUNTER  UT  AMERICA:  4. 
PROM  THE  VAST  IMMIGRATION  PROM  POR- 
EION   COUNTRIES. 

It  is  superfluous  to  say  that  the  immigra- 
tion from  Europe  of  such  excellent  persons 
as  many  of  those  were  who  founded  the 
American  colonies,  or  who  joined  them  in 
'  the  days  of  their  infancy,  could  not  fail  to  be 
a  blessing  to  the  country.  But  the  emigra- 
tion to  the  United  States  at  the  present  day 
is  of  a  very  different  character.  Whatever 
violent  persecution  there  may  have  been 
in  Euroi^  during  the  last  seventy  years  has 
been  limited  in  extent,  and  of  short  duration, 
so  that  the  emi^tion  from  the  Old  World 
to  America,  dunng  that  period,  must  be  re- 
ferred to  worldly  considerations,  not  to  the 
force  of  religious  convictions  leading  men 
to  seek  for  the  enjoyment  of  religious  lib- 
erty. In  fact,  to  improve  their  worldly 
condition,  to  provide  a  home  fur  their  chil- 
dren in  a  thriving  country,  to  rejoin  friends 
who  had  gone  l^fore  them,  or  to  escape 
from  what  they  deemed  civil  oppression  in 
Europe — such,  generally,  have  been  the 
motives  that  have  prompted  the  recent 
emigrations  to  America.  To  these  we  must 
add  a  different  class — that  of  men  who 
have  left  their  country,  as  has  been  said, 
"  for  their  country's  good ;"  nor  is  the 
number  of  such  inconsiderable. 

It  is  difllcult  to  discover  to  what  extent 
emigrants  have  poured  into  the  United 
States  since  the  RevolaUon,  and  especially 


since  the  close  of  the  second  war  with 
Great  Britain,  in  1815.  Our  custoin*houR 
books  do  not  sufficiently  distinguish  be- 
tween emigrants  properly  so  called,  and 
American  citizens  returning  from  abroad. 
Again,  many  of  the  emigrants  enter  the 
United  States  by  way  of  Canada,  those  es- 
pecially who  come  from  the  British  isl- 
ands, and  no  exact  enumeration  of  these, 
it  is  believed,  is  kept  on  the  frontier.  Sixty 
thousand  foreigners,  it  has  been  supposeoL 
have  annually  entered  the  United  States 
for  several  years  past  with  the  view  of 
settling  there.  According  to  the  report 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  70,509  foreignen 
arrived  in  1839,  of  whom  34,213  were  from 
Great  Britain,  and  30,014  from  the  Conti- 
nent of  Europe ;  the  remainder  were  Irom 
South  America,  Texas,  the  West  Indies, 
&c.  This  is  probably  too  low  an  estimate. 
From  tables  published  in  England,  it  ap- 
pears that  from  1825  to  1837  inclusive,  no 
fewer  than  300,259  left  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  for  the  United  States,  and  also 
that  the  number  had  increased  every  year 
until  1836,  when  it  reached  37,774.  In 
1837  the  number  was  36,770. 

It  is  quite  certain,  I  think,  that  the  emi- 
grants from  the  Continent  of  Europe,  cob- 
sisting  almost  entirely  of  Germans,  from 
Germany  proper  and  Alsace,  Swiss,  uad 
French,  are  nearly  if  not  quite  as  numer* 
ous  as  those  from  the  British  islands ;  and 
if  so,  the  total  number  of  emigrants  to  the 
United  States,  from  all  quarters,  must  be 
nearer  70,000  than  60,000. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that 
all  the  foreigners  who  come  to  the  United 
States  are  emigrants.  Many  come  only 
to  make  a  longer  or  shorter  stay,  as  mer- 
chants and  traders,  and  some,  alter  bayiof 
arrived  with  the  intention  of  remainim, 
become  dissatisfied,  and  return  to  their  na- 
tive country.  In  short,  it  is  impossible  to 
discover,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  tbi 
real  yearly  augmentation  of  the  popuIatioB 
of  the  United  States  arising  from  inunijpt- 
tion.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  it 
sometimes  greatly  overrated,  and  that  it 
does  not  much  exceed  60,000,  or,  at  most, 
70,000. 

Now,  although  among  these  emigrants 
there  are  many  respectable  people,  and 
some  who  bring  with  them  no  inconsider 
able  amount  of  property,  duty  compels  me 
to  say,  that  very  many  of  them  are  not 
only  very  poor,  but  ignorant,  also,  and  de> 
praved.  Of  those  from  Ireland,  very  many 
are  intemperate,  and  ill  Qualified  to  succeed 
in  a  new  country.  Should  the  Temperance 
cause,  indeed,  continue  to  prosper  in  Ire- 
land as  it  has  done  for  some  years  past 
under  Father  Matthew's  efforts,  we  may 
hope  for  an  improvement  in  the  "  Irish  im- 
portation.'* Of  the  Germans,  likewise,  a 
great  many  are  poor,  and  some  are  of  im- 
provident and  depraved  habits ;  although, 
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in  the  man,  they  are  much  superior  to  the 
Irish  in  point  of  frugality  and  sobriety. 
Ifany  of  the  Germans  have  of  late  years 
broDght  with  them  considerable  sums  of 
money,  and  though  a  good  many  are  Ro- 
man Catholics,  yet  the  majority  are  Prot- 
estants. A  large  proportion  of  them  now 
come  from  the  kingdoms  of  Wurtemberg 
and  Bavaria,  and  from  the  Duchy  of  Baden ; 
whereas,  in  former  times,  they  came  chief- 
ly from  the  eastern  and  northern  parts  of 
Germany. 

Now,  although,  no  doubt,  the  mortality 
among  these  emigrants  from  Europe,  caus- 
ed by  exposure,  anxiety,  fatigue,  and  dis- 
eases incident  to  a  strange  climate,  is  far 
greater  than  among  native  Americans,  yet 
Sie  yearly  accession  of  so  many  people, 
ignorant  m  a  degree  of  the  nature  of  our 
institutions,  about  half  of  them  unable  to 
npeak  Ensliish,  and  nearly  half  of  them,  also, 
Roman  Catholics,  must  impose  a  heavy 
responsibility,  and  a  great  amount  of  la- 
bour upon  the  churches  in  order  to  provide 
them  with  the  means  of  grace.  Everything 
possible  must  be  done  for  the  adults  among 
them,  but  hope  can  be  entertained  chiefly 
for  the  young.  These  grrow  up  speaking 
the  language  and  breathing  the  spirit  of 
their  adopted  country,  and  thus  the  process 
of  assimilation  soes  steadily  on.  In  a 
tliousand  ways  uie  emigrants  who  are,  as 
it  were,  cast  upon  our  snores,  are  brought 
iitto  contact  with  a  better  religious  influ- 
ence than  that  to  which  many  of  them 
have  been  accustomed  in  the  Old  World. 
Every  year  some  of  them  are  gathered 
into  our  churches,  while,  as  I  have  said, 
tbeir  children  grow  up  Americans  in  their 
feelings  and  h^its.  All  this  is  especially 
tme  of  the  emigrants  who,  meaning  to 
toake  the  country  their  home,  strive  to 
identify  themselves  with  it.  There  are 
Hhers,  however,  and  particularly  those 
^ho,  having  come  to  make  their  fortunes 
IS  merchants  and  traders,  calculate  upon 
eturning  to  Europe,  that  never  become 
American  in  feeling  and  spirit.  From  such 
lo  aid  is  to  be  expected  m  the  benevolent 
tfforts  made  by  Christians  to  promote  good 
ibjects  among  us. 

1  have  been  struck  with  the  fact  that,, 
lenerally  speaking,  our  religious  societies 
eceive  their  most  steady  support  from  our 
knglo-American  citizens.  The  emigrants 
rom  the  British  realm,  English,  Welsh, 
jcotch,  and  Irish,  rank  next  in  the  interest 
hey  take  in  our  benevolent  enterprises, 
UM  in  readiness  to  contribute  to  their  sup- 
wrU  The  Germans  rank  next,  the  Swiss 
lezt,  and  the  French  last.  There  is  most 
nildeUty  amon^^  the  French,  yet  it  prevails 
ilso,  to  a  considerable  degree,  among  the 
Swiss  and  Germans,  among  the  better-in- 
Conned  classes  of  whom  it  is,  alas !  too  oft- 
en to  be  found.  There  is  no  want  of  infi- 
ielity  and  indifference  to  religion  among 


emigrants  from  the  British  islands,  but  they 
are  chiefly  to  be  found  among  the  lowest 
class  of  them. 

Thus,  as  I  remarked  before,  while  the 
emigration  from  Europe  to  the  United 
States  brings  us  no  inconsiderable  number 
of  worthy  people,  it  introduces  also  a  large 
amount  of  ignorance,  poverty,  and  vice. 
Besides  this,  it  is  difficult  to  supply  with 
religious  institutions,  and  it  takes  long  to 
Americanise,  if  I  may  use  the  expression, 
in  feeling,  conduct,  and  langruage,  those 
multitudes  from  the  Continent  of  Europe 
who  cannot  understand  or  speak  English. 
Many  of  the  Germans,  in  particular,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  impossibility  of  finding  a 
sufficient  number  of  fit  men  to  preach  in 
German,  were  at  one  time  sadly  destitute  of 
the  means  of  grace  in  their  dispersion  over 
the  country.  -But  within  the  last  fifteen 
years  a  brighter  prospect  has  opened  upon 
that  part  of  our  population,  as  I  shall  have 
to  show  in  its  place. 

I  have  not  charged  upon  the  ordinary 
emigration  to  the  shores  of  America  the 
great  amount  of  crime  in  the  United  States, 
which  may  be  traced  to  the  escape  thither 
of  criminals  from  Europe ;  for  these  can- 
not, with  proprietv,  be  regarded  as  consti- 
tuting a  part  of  that  emigration.  Never- 
theless, it  is  the  case  that  much  of  the 
crime  committed  in  America,  from  that  of 
the  honourable  merchant  who  scruples  not 
to  defraud  the  custom-house,  if  he  can, 
down  to  the  outrages  of  the  man  who  dis- 
turbs the  streets  with  his  riots,  is  the  work 
of  foreigners. 

It  may  be  said,  I  am  sure,  with  the  strict- 
est truth,  that  in  no  country  is  a  foreigner 
who  deserves  well  treated  with  more  re- 
spect and  kindness  than  in  America;  in  no 
country  will  he  find  less  difiierence  be- 
tween the  native  and  the  adopted  citizen  ; 
in  no  countiy  do  men  become  more  readily 
assimilated  m  principle  and  feeling  to  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  or  more  fully  re- 
alize the  fact  that  they  form  a  constituent 
part  of  the  nation. 

I  have  now  finished  the  notice  which  I 
intended  to  take  of  some  of  the  obstacles 
which  the  voluntary  system  has  had  to  en- 
counter in  the  United  States.  I  might  men- 
tion others  were  it  necessary ;  but  I  have 
said  enouffh  to  show  that  it  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  it  has  had  an  open  field  and 
an  easy  course  there.  I  am  far  from  say- 
ing that  if  the  experiment  were  to  be  made 
in  an  old  country,  where  the  population  is 
established  and  almost  stationary — where 
it  is  homogeneous  and  indigenous — there 
would  not  be  other  obstacles  to  encounter, 
greater,  perhaps,  than  those  to  be  found 
among  us,  and  in  some  respects  peculiar 
to  America.  I  only  wish  these  difficul- 
ties not  to  be  lost  sight  of  as  we  advance 
in  this  woric,  and  that  the^  «»YkO\x\siVi«  «^- 
predated  at  their  jvaX  N^ue  'wYkftH  ^Wi 
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come  to  speak  of  subjects  upon  which  they 
bear. 

Such  are  some  of  the  topics  which  I 
thought  it  of  consequence  to  treat  before- 
hand, that  the  reader  might  be  prepared  for 


a  better  comprehension  of  the  grand 

ject  of  this  work.    Upon  the  direct  con 

eration  of  that  subject  we  are  now  rndf 
to  enter. 


BOOK    11. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

RBLieiOUS   CHARACTER    OF  THE    EARLY   COLO- 
MISTS. — FOUNDERS   OF  NEW-BNOLAMD. 

I  HATE  already  remarked,  that  if  we  would 
understand  the  civil  and  political  institu- 
tions of  the  United  States  of  America,  we 
must  trace  them  from  their  earliest  origin 
in  Anglo-Saxon  times,  through  their  vari- 
ous developments  in  succeeding  ages,  until 
they  reached  their  present  condition  in  our 
own  days. 

In  like  manner,  if  we  would  thoroughly 
understand  the  religious  condition  and 
economy  of  the  United  Stales,  we  must 
begin  with  an  attentive  survey  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  early  colonists,  and  of  the 
causes  which  brought  them  to  America. 

Besides,  as  has  been  well  observed ,•  a 
striking  analogy  may  be  traced  between 
natural  bodies  and  bodies  politic.  Both  re- 
tain in  manhood  and  old  age  more  or  less 
of  the  characteristic  traits  of  their  infancy 
and  youth.  All  nations  bear  some  marks 
of  their  origin,  the  circumstances  amid 
which  they  were  bom,  and  which  favoured 
their  early  development,  and  leA  an  im- 
pression that  stamps  their  whole  future 
existence. 

We  begin  our  inquiry,  therefore,  into  the 
religious  history  and  condition  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  by  portraying,  as  briefly  as 
possible,  the  religious  character  of  the  first 
colonists,  who  may  be  regarded  as  the 
founders  of  that  commonwealth.  In  doing 
this,  we  shall  foUow  neither  the  chronolo- 

fical  nor  the  geographical  order,  but  shall 
rst  speak  of  the  colonists  of  New-England ; 
next,  of  those  of  the  South ;  and,  finally,  of 
those  of  the  Middle  States.  This  gives  us 
the  advantage  at  once  of  grouping  and  of 
contrast 

How  wonderful  are  the  events  that  some- 
times flow  from  causes  apparently  the  most 
inadequate,  and  even  insignificant !  The 
conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks, 
in  1453,  seemed  to  be  only  one  of  the  ordi- 
nary events  of  war,  and  yet  it  led  to  the 
revival  of  letters  among  the  higher  classes 
of  society  throughout  Europe.    The  inven- 


*  See  M.  de  Tocqueville,  "  I>^niocratie  en  Am6- 
rique,"  Premiere  Partie,  tome  i.,  chap.  i.     Alao 
Lang's  "  Religion  and  Education  in  America,"  chap, 
z.  psge  II. 


tion  of  the  art  of  printing  by  an 

German,  two  years  later,  gave  i 

facilities  for  the  difiusion  of  knowledgt 
amon^  all  classes  of  people.  The  discov- 
ery of  America  by  a  Genoese  adventnrery 
towards  the  close  of  the  same  centmy 
(A.D.  1492),  produced  a  revolution  in  tht 
commerce  of  the  world.  A  poor  monk  ii 
Germany,  preaching  (A.D.  1517)  agamril 
indulgences,  emancipated  whole  natknt 
from  the  domination  of  Rome.  And  tfas 
fortuitous  arrival  of  a  young  French  law- 
yer who  had  embraced  the  Faith  of  the 
Reformation  at  an  inconsiderable  city  is 
Switzerland,  situated  on  the  banks  of  tfas 
Rhone,  followed  by  his  settling  there,  aod 
organizing  its  ecclesiastical  and  civil  insti- 
tutions, was  connected,  in  the  mysterioai 
providence  of  Him  who  knows  the  eni 
from  the  beginning,  and  who  employs  sA 
events  to  advance  His  mighty  purpose^ 
with  the  establishment  of  free  institutioDi 
in  England,  their  difiusion  in  America,  and 
their  triumph  in  other  lands. 

The  way  had  long  been  preparing  for  tfas 
Reformation  in  England  by  the  opimoos 
avowed  by  Wicliffe  and  his  followers,  and 
by  the  resistance  of  the  government  to  the 
claims  and  encroachments  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical authorities.  The  light,  too,  whidl 
had  begun  to  appear  in  Germany,  cast  its 
rays  across  the  North  Sea,  and  men  were 
ere  long  to  be  found  in  Britain  secredy 
cherishing  the  doctrines  maintained  by  La- 
ther. At  length  an  energetic,  bnt  connpt 
and  tyrannical  prince,  alter  having  been 
rewarded  for  writing  against  Luther,  by 
receiving  from  the  pope  the  title  of  *'  De- 
fender of  the  Faith,**  thought  fit  to  rerem 
the  refusal  of  a  divorce  from  his  first  wue 
by  abolishing  the  papal  supremacy  in  hit 
kmgdom,  and  transferring  the  headship  c€ 
the  Church,  as  well  as  of  the  State,  to  him- 
self. But  Henry  VIII.  desired  to  have  no 
reformation  either  in  the  doctrines  or  the 
worship  of  the  Church ;  and  in  his  last 
years  he  revoked  the  general  permisdoii 
which  he  had  granted  for  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures,  being  all  that  he  had  ever  done 
in  favour  of  the  Reformation  among  the 
people,  and  confined  that  privilege  to  the 
nobles  and  merchants.  A  tyrant  at  once 
in  spiritual  and  temporal  matters,  he  pun- 
ished  every  deviation  from  the  ancient 
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wages  of  the  Church,  and  every  act  of 
im-compliance  with  his  own  arbitrary 
ordinances. 

The  reign  of  Edward  VL  (1647-1653) 
forms  a  most  important  era  in  the  histo- 
17  of  England.  Partly  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  writings  of  Calvin,  which  had 
been  circulated  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
ikax  country ;  partly  through  that  of  his 
public  instructions,  which  had  been  fre- 
^ented  at  Geneva  by  many  young  English 
students  of  divinity ;  but  still  more  by  the 
lectures  of  those  two  eminent  Continental 
^vines,  Peter  Martyr  and  Martin  Bucer, 
who  had  been  invited  to  England,  and  made 
Kofessors  of  theology  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
vidffe.  many  persons  had  been  prepared 
for  uat  reformation  in  the  Church  which 
ben  actually  took  place  under  the  auspi- 
ces of  Cranmer,  and  was  carried  to  the 
kngth,  in  all  essential  points,  at  which  it 
ii  now  established  by  law.  Hooper,  and 
nany  other  excellent  men,  were  appointed 
to  the  most  influential  offices  in  the  Church, 
and  much  progress  was  made  in  resuscita- 
ting true  piety  among  both  the  clergy  and 
the  people. 

.  Bat  the  Protestants  of  England  soon  be- 
came divided  into  two  parties.  One,  head- 
ed by  Cranmer,  then  Archbishop  of  Cau- 
teztury,  consisted  of  such  as  were  op- 
posed to  great  changes  in  the  discipline 
and  government  of  the  Church,  and  wished 
to  retain,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  ancient 
forms  and  ceremonies,  hoping  thereby  to 
conciliate  the  people  to  the  Protestant  faith. 
To  all  the  forms  of  the  Romish  Church  the 
other  party  bore  an  implacable  hatred,  and 
insisted  upon  the  rejection  of  even  a  cere- 
mony or  a  vestment  that  was  not  clearly 
enjomed  by  the  Word  of  God.  Wishing  to 
see  the  Church  purified  from  every  human 
invention,  they  were  therefore  called  Puri- 
tans, a  name  given  in  reproach,  but  by 
which,  in  course  of  time,  they  were  not 
averse  to  being  distinguished.  With  them 
the  Bible  was  the  sole  standard,  ahke  for 
docuines  and  for  ceremonies,  and  with  it 
they  would  allow  no  decision  of  the  hierar- 
chy, or  ordinance  of  the  king,  or  law  of  Par- 
liament, to  interfere.  On  that  great  found- 
ation l^ey  planted  their  feet,  and  were  en- 
oooraged  in  so  doing  by  Bucer,  Peter  Mar- 
tjT,  and  Calvin  himself.*  The  Church- 
men, as  their  opponents  were  called,  de- 
sired, on  the  other  hand,  to  differ  as  little 
as  possible  from  the  ancient  forms,  and 
nadily  adopted  things  indifferent ;  but  the 
Puritans  could  never  sever  themselves  too 
widely  from  every  usage  of  the  Romish 
dnirch.  For  them  the  surplice  and  the 
square  cap  were  things  of  importance,  for 
they  were  the  livery  of  superstition,  and 
tokens  of  the  triumph  of  prescription  over 
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the  Word  of  God — of  human  over  divine 
authority ;  and  though  then  but  a  small  mi- 
nority, even  thus  early  there  was  evidently 
a  growing  attachment  to  their  doctrines  in 
the  popular  mind.* 

During  the  bloody  reign  of  Edward  VI.'s 
successor,  Mary,  that  is,  from  1553  to  1558, 
both  parties  of  Protestants  were  expos^ 
to  danger,  but  especially  the  Puritans. 
Thousands  fled  to  the  Continent,  and  found 
refuge  chiefly  in  Fraukfort-on-the-Maine, 
Emden,  Wesel,  Basel,  Marburg,  Strasburg, 
and  Geneva.  At  Frankfort  the  dispute  be- 
tween the  two  parties  was  renewed  with 
great  keenness ;  even  Calvin  in  vain  at- 
tempted to  allay  it.  In  the  end,  most  of 
the  Puritans  left  that  city  and  retired  to 
Geneva,  where  they  found  the  doctrine, 
worship,  and  discipline  of  the  Church  to  ac- 
cord with  their  sentiments.  While  resi- 
ding there,  they  adopted  for  their  own  use 
a  liturgy  upon  the  plan  suggested  by  the 
great  Genevese  reformer,  and  there  also 
they  translated  the  Bible  into  English.f 
Persecution,  meanwhile,  prevailed  in  Enjr- 
land.  Cranmer,  to  whom  the  queen  in 
her  early  years  had  owed  her  life.  Hooper, 
Rogers,  and  other  distinguished  servants 
of  Christ,  suffered  death.  Many  of  the 
clergy  again  submitted  to  the  Roman  See. 

On  the  death  ot  Queen  Mary,  many  of 
the  exiled  Puritans  returned,  with  their 
hatred  to  the  ceremonies  and  vestments 
inflamed  by  associating  them  with  the  cru- 
elties freshly  committed  at  home,  and  by 
what  they  had  seen  of  the  simple  worship 
of  the  Reformed  Churches  abroad.  But 
they  struggled  in  vain  to  effect  any  sub- 
stantial change.  Elizabeth,  who  succeed- 
ed her  sister  Mar>-  in  1558,  would  hear  of 
no  modiflcations  of  any  importance  in  doc- 
trine, discipline,  or.  worship,  so  that  in  all 
points  the  Church  was  almost  identically 
the  same  as  it  had  been  under  Edward  VI. 
While  Elizabeth  desired  to  conciliate  the 
Romanists,  the  Puritans  denounced  all  con- 
cessions  to  them,  even  in  things  indifferent. 

*  The  Puritans  have  been  often  and  severely 
blamed  for  what  9ome  have  been  pleased  to  call  their 
obstinacy  in  regard  to  things  comparatively  iiidifTer- 
ent.  But  it  has  been  well  remarked  by  President 
Quincy,  in  his  Centennial  Address  at  Boston,  that 
*'the  wisdom. of  zeal  for  any  object  is  not  to  be 
measured  by  the  particular  nature  of  that  object,  bat 
by  the  nature  of  the  principif^  which  the  circumstan- 
ces of  the  times,  or  of  society,  have  identified  with 
such  object." 

tThis  version  was  first  published  in  1560.  So 
highly  was  it  esteemed,  particularly  on  account  of 
its  notes,  that  it  passed  through  thirty  editions.  To 
both  the  translation  and  notes  King  James  had  a 
special  dislike,  alleging  that  the  latter  were  full  of 
•*  traitorous  conceits."  In  the  conference  at  Hampton 
Court,  *'  he  professed  that  he  could  never  yet  see  a 
Bible  well  translated  in  English,  but  worst  of  all  his 
majesty  thought  the  Geneva  to  be. "  This  version 
was  the  one  chiefly  used  by  the  first  emigrants  to 
New-England,  for  that  of  King  James,  published  in 
1611,  had  not  then  passed  into  general  use. — 
Strynt*a  AnnaU.  Barluuft  iSiim  and  Svlbttonce  of  tlKa 
Conference  at  Uampton  Coiot. 
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Though  by  profession  a  Protestant,  she 
was  much  attached  to  many  of  the  distin- 
guishing doctrines  and  practices  of  the  pa- 
pacy, and  she  bore  a  special  hatred  to  the 
Puritans,  not  only  because  of  their  differ- 
ing so  much  from  her  in  their  religious 
views,  but  also  because  of  the  sentiments 
they  hesitated  not  to  avow  on  the  subject 
of  civil  liberty.  The  oppression  of  the 
government  was  driving  them,  in  fact,  to 
scrutinize  the  nature  and  limits  of  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  to  ques- 
tion the  riffht  of  carrying  it  to  the  extent 
to  which  the  queen  and  the  bishops  were 
determined  to  push  it.  The  popular  voice 
was  becoming  decidedly  opposed  to  a  rig- 
orous exaction  of  conformity  with  the  roy- 
al ordinances  respecting  the  ceremonies. 
Parliament  itself  became  imbued  with  the 
same  spirit,  and  showed  an  evident  dis- 
position to  befriend  the  Puritans,  whose 
cause  began  to  be  associated  with  that  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty.  The  bishops, 
however,  and  most  of  the  other  dignified 
clergy,  supported  the  Views  of  the  queen. 
Whitgift,  in  particular,  who  was  made 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1683,  vigor- 
ously enforced  conformity.  The  Court  of 
High  Commission  compelled  many  of  the 
best  ministers  of  the  Established  Church 
to  relinquish  their  ben^efices,  and  to  hold 
private  meetings  for  worship  as  they  best 
could,  very  inferior  and  worthless  men  be- 
ing generally  put  into  their  places. 

Still,  the  suppression  of  the  Puritans  was 
found  a  vain  attempt.  During  Elizabeth's 
long  reign  their  numbers  steadily  increas- 
ed. The  services  they  rendered  to  the 
country  may  be  estimated  by  the  verdict 
of  an  historian  who  has  been  justly  char- 
ged with  lying  in  wait,  through  the  whole 
course  of  his  history,  for  an  opportunity  of 
throwing  discredit  upon  the  cause  of  both 
reli^on  and  liberty,  and  who  bore  to  the 
Puntans  a  special  dislike.  Mr.  Hume  says, 
"  The  precious  spark  of  liberty  had  been 
kindled  and  was  preserved  by  the  Puritans 
alone.  "• 

As  a  body,  the  Puritans  studiously  avoid- 
ed separation  from  the  Established  Church. 
What  they  desired  was  reform,  not  schism. 
But  towaids  the  middle  of  Elizabeth's  reign, 
a  party  arose  amon^  them  that  went  to 
an  extremiB  in  their  opposition  to  the 
"  Churchmen,"  and  refused  to  hold  com- 
munion with  a  Church  whose  ceremonies 
and  government  they  condemned.  These 
were  the  Independents,  or  Brownists,  as 
they  were  long  improperly  called,  from 
the  name  of  one  who  was  a  leading  person 
among  them  for  a  time,  but  who  afterward 
left  them  and  ended  his  days  in  the  Estab- 
lished Church.  The  congregation  which 
Brown  had  gathered,  after  sharing  his  ex- 
ile, was  broken  up  and  utterly  dispersed. 


*  Huaie*g  HiBtory  ofEnglaod,  rol  iii.,  p.  76. 


But  the  principles  which,  for  a  time,  k» 
had  boldly  advocated,  were  destined  to  nh 
vive  his  abandonment  of  them  in  ^^-^glut 
as  well  as  to  flourish  in  a  far-distant  re- 
gion, at  that  time  almost  unknown.  * 

From  that  time  forward  the  Puritans  bo- 
came  permanently  divided  into  two  bodi» 
— the  Nonconformists,  constituting  a  laq^ 
majority  of  the  body,  and  the  Separatist!. 
The  former  saw  evils  in  the  EstabUshei 
Church,  and  refused  to  comply  with  thea, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  acknowledged  ili 
merits,  and  desired  its  reform ;  the  latter 
denounced  it  as  an  idolatrous  institution^ 
false  to  Truth  and  to  Christianity,  and,  is 
such,  fit  only  to  be  destroyed.*  Eventoa^r 
the  two  parties  became  bitterly  oppoMt 
to  each  other ;  the  former  reproached  ths 
latter  with  precipitancy ;  the  latter  retoitod 
the  charge  of  a  base  want  of  courage. 

The  accession  of  King  James  gave  nev 
hopes  to  the  Puritans,  but  these  were  sooi 
completely  disappointed.  That  monandi^ 
though  brought  up  in  Presbyterian  pnnei- 
ples  in  Scotland,  no  sooner  crossed  tki 
border  than  he  became  an  admirer  of  thfr 
prelacy,,  and,  although  a  professed  Calm* 
ist,  allowed  himself  to  become  the  eaqr 
tool  of  the  latitudinarian  sycophants  wh» 
surrounded  him.  Having  deceived  the  Fa- 
ritans,  he  soon  learned  to  hate  both  then 
and  their  doctrines.  His  pedantry  having 
sought  a  conference  with  their  leaders  il 
Hampton  Court,  scenes  took  place  them 
which  were  as  amusing  for  their  disptaj 
of  the  dialectics  of  the  monarch  as  thcj 
were  unsatisfactory  to  the  Puritans  in  their 
results.  "  I  will  have  none  of  that  liberty 
as  to  ceremonies;  I  will  have  one  doc- 
trine, one  discipline,  one  religion  in  sab- 
stance  and  in  ceremony.  Never  speak 
more  on  that  point,  how  far  you  are  bound 
to  obey.*'*  And  verily  it  was  a  point  on 
which  such  a  monarch  as  James  I.  did  not 
wish  to  hear  anything  said.  The  confe^ 
ence  lasted  three  days.  The  king  wonld 
bear  no  contradiction.  He  spoke  muck, 
and  was  greatly  applauded  by  his  flatter- 
ers. The  aged  Whitgift  said,  ^'  Your  mq- 
esty  speaks  by  the  special  assistance  of 
God's  Spirit."  And  Bishop  Bancroft  ex- 
claimed, on  his  knees,  that  his  heart  melt- 
ed for  joy  *'  because  God  had  given  Eng- 
land such  a  king  as,  since  Christ's  time, 
has  not  been.^f 

The  Parliament  was  becoming  more  and 
more  favourable  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Pu- 
ritans; but  the  hierarchy  maintained  its 
own  views,  and  was  subservient  to  the 

*  In  the  second  day's  conference  his  majesty  spohe 
of  the  Puritans  with  little  ceremony.  '*!  will  mks 
them  conform,  or  I  will  harry  them  ont  of  the  lad. 
or  els©  worse."  "  Only  bum  them,  that's  tlL"— 
BarUnfa  Sum  and  SvUUmce  of  the  Cwnftrmei  «( 
Hampton  Courty  p.  71,  83. 

■\  Barlow's  Sum  and  Substance  of  the  Confereniot 
St  Hampton  Court,  p.  93,  94.  Lingard,  ix.,  p.  3S. 
^eaTs  Rvilorf  of  the  Puritans,  iii,  p.  45. 
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rishes  of  the  monarch.  Conformity  was 
igidly  enforced  by  Whitgifl*s  successor, 
iancroft.  In  1604,  three  hundred  Puritan 
ninisters  are  said  to  have  been  silenced, 
mprisoned,  or  exiled.  But  nothing  could 
rheck  the  growth  of  their  principles.  The 
'uiitan  clergy  and  the  people  became  ar- 
ayed  against  the  Established  Church  and 
he  King.  The  latter  triumphed  during 
hat  reign,  but  very  different  was  to  be  the 
Bsue  in  the  following.  So  hateful  to  the 
soait  were  the  people  called  Brownists, 
Separatists,  or  Independents,  that  efforts 
irere  made,  with  great  success,  to  root 
liem  out  of  the  country.  Some  remains 
>f  them,  however,  outlived  for  years  the 
lenecutions  by  which  they  were  assault- 
ed. 

In  the  latter  years  of  Elizabeth,  a  scat- 
ered  flock  of  these  Separatists  began  to 
ie  formed  in  some  towns  and  villages  of 
Nottinghamshire,  Lincolnshire,  and  the  ad- 
acent  borders  of  Yorkshire,  under  the  pas- 
oral  care  of  John  Robinson,  a  man  who 
las  left  behind  him  a  name  admitted,  even 
ny  his  bitterest  enemies,  to  be  without  re- 
>roach.  This  little  church  was  watched 
ind  beset  day  and  night  by  the  agents  of 
lie  court,  anif  could  with  difficulty  find  op- 
^rtmiities  of  meeting  in  safety.  They 
net  here  or  there,  as  they  best  could,  on 
Jie  Sabbath,  and  thus  strove  to  keep  alive 
he  spirit  of  piety  which  united  them. 
They  had  become  ^*  enlightened  in  the 
Warn  of  God,"  and  were  led  to  see,  not 
inly  that  '*  the  beggarly  ceremonies  were 
monuments  of  idolatry,"  but  also  "  that 
the  lordly  power  of  the  prelates  oug^ht  not 
:o  be  submitted  to."  Such  being  their  sen- 
timents, no  efforts,  of  course,  would  be 
spared  to  make  their  lives  miserable,  and, 
if  possible,  to  extirpate  them. 

At  last,  seeing  no  prospect  of  peace  in 
their  native  land,  they  resolved  to  pass 
over  to  Holland,  a  country  which,  after 
having  successfully  struggled  for  its  own 
independence  and  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  Protestant  faith,  now  presented  an 
asylnm  for  persons  of  all  nations  when 
persecuted  on  account  of  their  religion. 
After  many  difficulties  and  delays,  a  pain- 
fuJiy  interesting  account  of  which  may  be 
firand  in  their  annals,  they  reached  Am- 
sterdam in  1608.  There  they  found  many 
of  their  brethren  who  had  left  England  for 
the  same  cause  with  themselves.  The 
oldest  part  of  these  exiled  Independents 
was  the  church  under  the  pastoral  care  of 
Francis  Johnson.  It  had  emigrated  from 
London  about  the  year  1592.  There  was 
ilso  a  fresh  accession  composed  of  a  Mr. 
Smith's  people.  Risk  of  collision  with 
these  induced  Mr.  Robinson  and  his  flock 
to  retire  to  Leyden,  and  there  they  estab- 
lished themselves. 
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The  arrival  of  Mr  Robinson's  flock  in 
Holland  was  destined  to  be  the  beginning 
only  of  their  wanderings.  "They  knew 
that  they  were  pilgrims,  and  looked  not 
much  on  those  things,  but  lifted  up  their 
eyes  to  heaven  their  dearest  country,  and 
quieted  their  spirits."*  '*  They  saw  many 
goodly  and  fortified  cities,  strongly  walled 
and  guarded  with  troops  and  armed  men. 
Also,  they  heard  a  strange  and  uncouth 
language,  and  beheld  the  different  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  people,  with 
strange  fashions  and  attires;  all  so  far 
differing  from  that  of  their  plain  country 
villaflres,  wherein  they  were  bred  and  bom, 
and  had  so  long  Uved,  as  it  seemed  they 
were  come  into  a  new  world.  But  those 
were  not  the  things  they  much  looked  on, 
or  that  long  took  up  their  thoughts ;  for 
they  had  other  work  in  hand,"  and  "  siw 
before  long  poverty  coming  on  them  like 
an  armed  man,  with  whom  they  must 
buckle  and  encounter,  and  from  whom 
they  could  not  fly.  But  they  were  armed 
with  faith  and  patience  against  him  and  all 
his  encounters ;  though  they  were  some* 
times  foiled,  yet  by  God's  assistance  they 
prevailed  and  got  the  victory." 

On  their  removal  to  Leyden,  as  they  had 
no  opportunity  of  pursuing  the  agricultu- 
ral life  they  had  led  in  England,  they  were 
compelled  to  learn  such  trades  as  they 
could  best  earn  a  livelihood  by  for  them- 
selves and  their  families.  Brewster,  a 
man  of  some  distinction,  who  had  been 
chosen  their  ruling  elder,  became  a  print- 
er. Bradford,  afterward  their  governor 
in  America,  and  their  historian,  acquired 
the  art  of  dying  silk.  All  had  to  learn 
some  handicraft  or  other.  But,  notwith- 
standing these  difficulties,  after  two  or 
three  years  of  embarrassment  and  toil, 
they  "at  length  came  to  raise  a  compe- 
tent and  comfortable  living,  and  continued 
many  years  in  a  comfortable  condition,  en- 
joying much  sweet  and  delightful  society, 
and  spiritual  comfort  together  in  the  ways 
of  God,  under  the  able  ministry  and  pru- 
dent government  of  Mr.  John  Robinson 
and  Mr.  William  Brewster,  who  was  an  as- 
sistant unto  him  in  the  place  of  an  elder, 
unto  which  he  was  now  called  and  chosen 
by  the  church  ;  so  that  they  grew  in  knowl- 
edge, and  other  ^fts  and  graces  of  the  Spir- 
it of  God ;  and  lived  together  in  peace,  and 
love,  and  holiness.  And  many  came  unto 
them  from  divers  parts  of  England,  so  as 
they  grew  a  great  congregation."!    As  for 

»  See  Governor  Bradford's  History  of  Plymouth 
Colony. 

t  Governor  Bradford*s  Historj  oC  ^c'v-^iti^tA. 
It  has  been  cilaa\aleA  from  daXA  \o  >Dfe  tawA  xci  i*^- 
cr  histories  of  lYnil  coVodi,  xYuA  «o  Tis»si\v\«^  wx. 
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Mr.  Robinson,  we  are  told  that  the  people 
had  a  great  affection  for  him,  and  that  "  his 
love  was  great  towards  them,  and  his  care 
was  always  bent  for  their  best  good,  both 
for  soul  and  body.  For,  besides  his  singu- 
lar ^ilities  in  divine  things,  wherein  he 
excelled,  he  was  able  also  to  give  direc- 
tion in  civil  affairs,  and  to  foresee  dangers 
and  inconveniences ;  by  which  means  he 
was  every  way  as  a  common  father  unto 
them."  Not  only  so :  besides  writing  sev- 
eral books  and  preachiug  thrice  a  week  to 
his  own  flock,  Mr.  Robinson  entered  warm- 
ly into  the  Arminian  controversy,  which 
was  raging  during  his  residence  at  Lcyden, 
and  disputed  often  with  Episcopius  and  oth- 
er champions  of  the  Arminian  side.* 

Although  they  had  begun  to  enjoy  some 
deffree  of  comfort  in  Holland,  still  they 
did  not  feel  themselves  at  home  there. 
Accordingly,  they  began  to  agitate  the 
question  of  removing  to  some  part  of 
America.  Their  reasons  for  thinking  of 
such  a  step,  as  stated  in  the  words  of 
their  own  historian,  gives  us  new  proof 
of  the  extraordinary  character  of  this  sim- 
ple-hearted and  excellent  flock. 

I.  "  And,  first,  they  found,  and  saw  by 
experience,  the  hardness  of  the  place  and 
country  to  be  such,  as  few  in  comparison 
would  come  to  them,  and  fewer  that  would 
bide  it  out  and  continue  with  them.  For 
many  that  came  to  them  could  not  endure 
the  great  labour  and  hard  fare,  with  other 
inconveniences  which  they  underwent  and 
were  contented  with.  But  though  they 
loved  their  persons,  and  approved  their 
cause,  and  honoured  their  sufferings,  yet 
they  left  them,  as  it  were,  weeping,  as  Or- 
pah  did  her  mother-in-law  Naomi ;  or  as 
those  Romans  did  Cato  in  Utica,  who  de- 
sired to  be  excused  and  borne  with,  though 
they  could  not  all  be  Catos.f  For  many, 
though  they  desired  to  enjoy  the  ordinan- 
ces of  God  in  their  purity,  and  the  liberty 
of  the  Gospel  with  them,  yet,  alas !  they 
admitted  of  bondage  with  danger  of  con- 
science, rather  than  endure  those  hard- 
ships ;  yea,  some  preferred  and  chose  pris- 
ons in  England  rather  than  liberty  in  Hol- 
land, with  those  afflictions.  But  it  was 
thought  that  if  a  better  and  easier  place  of 
living  could  be  had,  it  would  draw  many, 
and  take  away  these  discouragements; 
yea,  their  pastor  would  often  say  that 
many  of  those  that  both  writ  and  preach- 
ed against  them,  if  they  were  in  a  place 

Robinson's  church  increased,  that  it  had  three  hun- 
dred "  communicants'*  before  any  of  them  embarked 
for  America. 

*  Besides  the  testimony  of  Winslow  in  hia  "  Brief 
Narrative,"  which  might  be  suspected  of  being  par- 
tial, we  have  that  of  the  celebrated  Professor  Horn- 
beck,  in  his  "  Summa  Controversianim  Relifionis," 
respecting  Mr.  Robinson,  whom  he  calls  "  Vir  ille 
(Jonannes  Robinsonus),  gratus  nostris,  dum  vixit, 
liiit,  ei  theologis  Leidensibus  familiaris  et  honoratus." 

/  See  FIutMJvh'B  Idfe  oi  Cato  the  Yoooger. 


where  they  might  have  liberty  and  live 
comfortably,  they  would  then  practise  as 
as  they  did. 

II.  '*  They  saw  that,  although  the  people 
generally  bore  all  their  difllculties  veiy 
cheerfully  and  with  a  resolute  courage,  be- 
ing in  the  best  of  their  strength,  yet  old 
age  began  to  come  on  some  of  them ;  and 
their  great  and  continual  labours,  with 
other  crosses  and  sorrows,  hastened  it  be- 
fore the  time ;  so  as  it  was  not  only  prob- 
ably thought,  but  apparently  seen,  that 
within  a  few  years  more  they  w^ere  in  dan- 
ger to  scatter  by  necessity  pressing  them, 
or  sink  under  their  burdens,  or  both ;  and, 
therefore,  according  to  the  divine  proverb, 
that  *  a  wise  man  seeth  the  plague  when  it 
cometh,  and  hidcth  himself,**  so  they;  like 
skilful  and  beaten  soldiers,  were  fearful  ei- 
ther to  be  entrapped  or  surrounded  by  their 
enemies,  so  as  they  should  neither  be  able 
to  fight  nor  fly ;  and,  therefore,  thought  it 
better  to  dislodge  betimes  to  some  place 
of  better  advantage  and  less  danger,  if  any 
could  be  found. 

III.  "As  necessity  was  a  taskmaster 
over  them,  so  they  were  forced  to  be  such 
not  only  to  their  servants,  but,  in  a  sort,  to 
their  dearest  children ;  the  which,  as  it  did 
a  little  wound  the  tender  hearts  of  many  a 
loving  father  and  mother,  so  it  produced, 
also,  many  sad  and  sorrowful  effects.  For 
many  of  their  children,  that  were  of  best 
dispositions  and  gracious  inclinations,  hav- 
ing learned  to  bear  the  yoke  in  their  youth, 
and  willing  to  bear  part  of  their  parents' 
burden,  were  oftentimes  so  oppressed  with 
their  heavy  labours,  .that  although  their 
minds  were  free  and  willing,  yet  their  bod- 
ies bowed  under  the  weight  of  the  same, 
and  became  decrepit  in  their  early  youth ; 
the  vigour  of  nature  being  consumed  in  the 
very  bud,  as  it  were.  But  that  which  was 
more  lamentable,  and  of  all  sorrows  most 
heavy  to  be  borne,  was,  that  many  of  their 
children,  by  these  occasions,  and  the  great 
licentiousness  of  the  youth  in  the  country, 
and  the  manifold  temptations  of  the  place, 
were  drawn  away  by  evil  examples  into  ex- 
travagant and  dangerous  courses,  getting 
the  reins  on  their  necks,  and  departing  fit>m 
their  parents.  Some  became  soldiers,  oth- 
ers took  them  upon  far  voyages  by  sea, 
and  others  some  worse  courses,  tending  to 
dissoluteness  and  the  danger  of  their  souls, 
to  the  great  grief  of  their  parents  and  dis- 
honoiur  of  God;  so  that  they  saw  their 
posterity  would  be  in  danger  to  degenerate 
and  be  corrupted. 

IV.  "Lastly  (and  which  was  not  the 
least),  a  great  hope  and  inward  zeal  they 
had  of  laying  some  good  foundation,  or  at 
least  to  make  some  way  thereunto,  for  the 
propajrating  and  advancing  the  Gospel  oC 
the  kmgdom  of  Christ  in  these  remote 

•  Quoted  from  the  Geneva  venioiL 
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parts  of  the  world ;  yea,  though  thev  should 
be  bat  as  stepping-stones  unto  others  for 
performing  of  so  great  a  work.'' 

Besides  these  reasons,  mentioned  by 
Governor  Bradford  in  his  History  of  Plym- 
outh Colony,  the  three  following  are  ad- 
duced by  Edward  Winslow,  who  also  was 
one  of  its  founders  :  1.  Their  desire  to  live 
under  tlie  protection  of  England,  and  to 
retain  the  language  and  the  name  of  Eng- 
lishmen. 2.  Their  inability  to  give  their 
children  such  an  education  as  they  had 
themselves  received.  And,  3.  Their  grief 
at  the  profanation  of  the  Sabbath  in  Hol- 
land. 

Such  were  the  considerations  that  indu- 
ced the  Pilgrims  to  send  over  to  England 
a  deputation,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining 
what  kind  of  reception  their  project  might 
meet  with  from  the  king,  ana  whether  the 
London  Company,  or,  as  it  was  most  com- 
monly called,  the  Virginia  Company,  would 
sanction  their  settling  as  a  colony  on  any 
part  of  its  possessions  in  America.  With 
all  his  detestation  of  the  Independents,  the 
king  felt  rather  gratified  than  otherwise  at 
the  prospect  of  extending  colonization, 
that  being  an  object  in  which  he  had  long 
felt  an  interest.  Many  years  before  this 
he  had  encouraged  colonization  in  the 
Highlands  and  Western  Islands  of  Scut- 
land,  and  the  North  of  Ireland  has  long 
been  indebted  for  a  prosperity  and  securi- 
ty, such  as  no  other  part  of  that  island  has 
enjoyed,  to  the  English  and  Scotch  planta- 
tions which  he  had  been  at  great  pains  to 
form  on  lands  laid  waste  during  the  deso-. 
lating  warfare  of  his  predecessor,  Eliza- 
beth, with  certain  Irish  chieftains  in  those 
erts.*  To  extend  the  dominions  of  Eng- 
id  he  allowed  to  be  "a  good  and  honest 
motion."  On  his  inquiring  what  trade 
they  expected  to  iind  in  the  northern  part  of 
Virginia,!  being  that  in  which  they  thought 
of  settling,  they  answered,  "  Fishing ;''  to 
which  the  monarch  replied,  with  his  usual 
asseveration,  "  So  God  have  my  soul,  'tis 
an  honest  trade;  'twas  the  apostles'  own 
calling. '*t  Stit  as  the  king  wished  to  con- 
sult the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the 
Bishop  of  London,  the  delegates  were  rec- 
ommended not  to  press  the  matter,  but  to 
trust  to  his  connivance  rather  than  to  look 
for  his  formal  consent.  This  they  resolv- 
ed to  do,  rightly  concluding  that,  "  should 
there  be  a  purpose  to  wrong  us,  though 
we  had  a  seal  as  broad  us  the  house-floor, 
there  would  be  found  means  enough  to 
recall  it." 

The  Virginia  Company  showed  the  most 
favourable  dispositions.  They  said  ''  the 
thing  was  of  God,"  and  granted  a  large 
patent,  which,  however,  proved  of  no  use. 


*  See  Robertson's  History  of  Scotland,  chap,  viii 
t  The  reader  will  remember  that  the  whole  Atlan- 
tK  coast  was  then  called  Virginia  by  the  English, 
t  Edward  WiD8low*s  Brief  NanatiTe. 
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One  of  them,  to  help  the  undertaking,  lent 
the  sum  of  Jt*300,  without  interest,  for  three 
years,  and  this  was  aftemard  repaid. 
This  advance  must  have  been  a  seasonable 
encouragement,  for  a  hard  bargain  had  to 
be  struck  with  some  London  merchants,  or 
**  adventurers,"  as  they  are  called  by  the 
colonial  historians,  in  order  to  raise  what 
farther  money  was  required.  At  length 
two  ships,  the  Speedwell  of  sixty,  and  the 
Mayflower  of  a  hundred  and  eighty  tons, 
were  engaged,  and  everything  else  arran- 
ged for  the  departure  of  as  many  as  the 
ships  could  accommodate.  Those  went 
who  first  offered  themselves,  and  Brewster, 
the  ruling  elder,  was  chosen  their  spiritual 
guide.  The  other  leading  men  were  John 
Carver,  William  Bradford,  Miles  Standish, 
and  Edward  Winslow.  Mr.  Robinson  stay- 
ed behind,  along  with  the  greater  part  of 
the  flock,  with  the  intention  of  joining 
those  who  first  went  at  some  future  time, 
should  such  be  the  will  of  God.  A  solemn 
fast  was  observed.  Their  beloved  pastor 
afterward  delivered  a  farewell  charge, 
which  must  be  regarded  as  a  remarkable 
production  for  those  times.* 

♦This  charge  i»  related  in  Edward  Winslow's 
"  Brief  Narrative."  It  is  here  suhioined  in  the  lan- 
guage m  which  it  is  given  by  that  author,  from 
whom  alone  it  bocarno  known  to  the  world: 

'*  We  are  now  ere  long  to  part  asunder,  and  the 
Lord  knoweth  whether  ever  ne  should  hve  to  see 
our  faces  again.  Hut  whether  the  Lord  had  apiioint- 
ed  it  or  not,  hr  charired  us  l)eforc  God  and  his  bless- 
ed angels  to  follow  him  no  farther  than  he  followed 
Christ;  and  if  God  should  reveal  anything  to  us  by 
any  other  instrument  of  His,  to  be  as  ready  to  receive 
it  as  ever  wo  were  to  receive  any  truth  by  his  min- 
istry ;  for  he  was  very  confident  the  Lord  had  more 
truth  and  light  yet  to  break  forth  out  of  his  holy  Wofd. 
He  took  occasion,  also,  miserably  to  bewail  the  state 
and  condition  of  the  Reformed  Churches,  who  were 
come  to  a  period  in  religion,  and  would  no  farther  go 
than  the  instruments  of  their  reformation.  As,  lor 
example,  the  Lutherans,  they  could  not  be  drawn  to 
go  beyond  what  Luther  saw ;  for  whatever  part  of 
God's  will  He  hail  farther  imparted  and  revealed 
unto  Calvin,  they  will  rather  die  than  embrace  it. 
And  so  also,  saitn  he,  you  see  the  Calvinists,  they 
stick  where  he  left  them,  a  misery  much  to  be  la- 
mented ;  for  though  they  were  precious  shining  lights 
in  their  tunes,  yet  God  hath  not  revealed  his  whole 
will  to  them ;  and  were  they  now  living,  saith  he, 
they  would  be  as  ready  and  willing  to  embrace  far- 
ther lipht  as  that  they  had  receiveiL  Here,  also,  he 
put  us  in  mini]  of  our  church  covenant,  at  least  that 
r>art  of  it  whereby  we  promise  and  cm'cnant  with 
God  and  one  another,  to  receive  whatsoever  light 
or  truth  shall  l»e  made  known  to  us  from  his  written 
Word ;  but,  withal,  exhorted  us  to  take  heed  what  we 
ro<:eivi-d  for  truth,  and  well  to  examine  and  compare 
it.  and  weigh  it  with  other  scriptures  of  truth  before 
we  roceiveil  it.  For  saith  he,  it  is  not  possible  the 
Christian  world  should  come  so  lately  out  of  such 
thick  antichnstian  darkness,  and  that  full  perfection 
of  knowledge  should  break  forth  at  once. 

"  Another  thing  he  commended  to  us  was,  that  we 
shoulil  use  all  means  to  avoid  and  shake  olT  the  name 
of  Brownist,  being  a  mere  nickname  and  brand  to 
make  religion  odious,  and  the  professors  of  it,  to  the 
Christian  world.  Ami  to  that  end,  said  he,  I  should 
be  glad  if  some  godly  minister  would  go  over  with 
you  before  my  coming  *,  foT,  sud  Yve«>\iet«  >k'^\sa\a 
difference  between  ihe  \xncoD&QiiiBaic^ft\TtficiiU]iQ&s^^ 
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All  things  being  now  ready,  the  emigrants, 
after  being  '*  feasted  at  the  pastor's  house. 
for  it  was  large,"  by  those  who  were  to 
remain  behind,  and  having  been  *'  refreshed 
after  their  tears  by  the  singing  of  psalms,'^ 
set  out  for  Delfi-haven,  where  the  sliips 
then  lay.  There  they  were  again  "  feast- 
ed," and  prayer  havmg  been  made,  they 
were  accompanied  on  board  by  their 
friends,  but  *'  were  not  able  to  speak  to  one 
another  for  the  abundance  of  sorrow  to 
part."  The  wind  being  favourable,  they 
were  soon  on  their  way. 

They  left  Holland  on  the  22d  of  July, 
1620,  followed  by  the  respect  of  the  peo- 
ple among  whom  they  had  lived.  Wins- 
low  tells  us  that  the  Dutch,  on  learning 
that  they  were  about  to  leave  their  coun- 
try, urged  them  much  to  settle  in  Zealand, 
or,  if  they  preferred  America,  to  seek  a 
home  for  themselves  on  the  Hudson,  with- 
in the  territory  discovered  by  the  naviga- 
tor who  gave  his  name  to  that  river  while 
in  their  service,  and  which  they  therefore 
claimed,  and  had  resolved  to  colonize.  But 
the  liberal  inducements  then  offered  to  the 
emigrants  could  not  alter  their  purpose  of 
settling  in  a  country  which  should  be  un- 
der the  government  of  their  native  land. 

A  few  days  brought  them  safely  to  South- 
ampton, in  England.  On  learning  that  the 
captain  of  the  smaller  of  the  two  vessels 
was  unwilling  to  prosecute  so  long  a  voy- 
age in  her,  i^ter  having  put  back,  first  to 
Dartmouth  and  then  to  Plymouth,  they 
were  compelled  to  send  the  Speedwell, 
with  part  of  the  company,  to  London,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  6th  of  September  that 
the  Mayflower  finally  sailed  with  a  hun- 
dred passengers.  The  voyage  proved  long 
and  boisterous.  One  person  died  and  a 
child  was  bom,  so  that  the  original  num- 
ber reached  the  coast  of  America.  On  the 
11th  of  November  they  entered  the  har- 
bour of  Cape  Cod,  and  after  having  spent 
fully  a  month  in  looking  about  for  a  place 
that  seemed  suitable  for  a  settlement,  they 


ing.  but  who  bad  not  actually  separated  from  the 
Church]  ministers  and  yoo,  when  they  come  to  the 
practice  of  the  ordinances  out  of  the  kmgdom.  And 
•o  advised  us  bj  all  means  to  endeavour  to  close  with 
the  godly  party  of  the  kingdom  of  England,  and  rath- 
er to  study  union  than  division,  viz.,  how  near  we 
might  possibly,  without  sin,  close  with  them,  than  in 
the  least  measure  to  effect  division  or  separation  from 
them.  And  be  not  loath  to  take  anotner  pastor  or 
teacher,  saith  he ;  for  that  flock  that  hath  two  shep- 
herds is  not  endangered,  but  secured  by  it. " 

Such  is  the  remarkable  farewell  address,  as  report- 
ed by  Winslow.  "  Words,"  says  Prince  in  his  "  An- 
nals," speaking  of  it,  "almost astonishing  in  that  age 
of  low  and  universal  bigotry  which  then  prevailed  m 
the  English  nation ;  wherein  this  truly  great  and 
learned  man  seemed  to  be  the  only  divine  who  was 
capable  of  rising  into  a  noble  freedom  of  thinking 
and  practising  in  religious  matters,  and  even  of  ur- 
ging such  an  equal  hberty  on  his  own  people.  He 
labours  to  Uke  them  off  from  their  attachment  to 
him,  that  they  might  be  more  entirely  free  to  search 
and  follow  the  Scnptaiet.'" 


fixed,  at  last,  on  the  spot  now  bearing  the 
name  of  the  town  where  they  had  received 
the  last  hospitalities  of  England.  There 
they  landed  on  the  11th  of  December,  old 
style,  or  the  22d  of  December,  according 
to  the  new ;  and  to  this  day  the  very  rock 
on  which  they  first  planted  their  feet  at 
landing  is  shown  to  the  passinjg  stran^r 
as  a  cherished  memorial  of  that  interestmg 
event.  On  that  rock  commenced  the  col- 
onization of  New- England. 

On  the  day  of  the  arrival  of  the  May- 
flower in  Cape  Cod  harbour,-  the  following 
document  was  signed  by  all  the  male  heads 
of  families,  and  unmarried  men  not  attach- 
ed to  families  represented  by  their  respect- 
ive heads. 

"  In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  We, 
whose  names  are  underwritten,  the  loyal 
subjects  of  our  dread  sovereign  lord.  King 
James,  by  the  grace  of  God,  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, France,  and  Ireland,  king,  defender  of 
the  faith,  &c.,  having  undertaken,  for  the 
gloiy  of  God,  and  advancement  of  the 
Christian  faith,  and  honour  of  our  kin; 
and  country,  a  voyage  to  plant  the  first 
colony  in  the  northern  parts  of  Virginia, 
do,  by  these  presents,  solemnly  and  mutu- 
ally, in  the  presence  of  God,  and  one  of 
another,  covenant  and  combine  ourselves 
together  into  a  civil  body  politic,  for  our 
better  ordering  and  preservation,  and  fur- 
therance of  the  ends  aforesaid,  and  by  vir- 
tue hereof  to  enact,  constitute,  and  frame 
such  just  and  equal  laws,  ordinances,  acts, 
constitutions,  and  offices,  from  time  to 
time,  as  shall  be  thought  most  meet  and 
convenient  for  the  general  good  of  the  col- 
ony ;  unto  which  we  promise  all  due  sub- 
mission and  obedience.  In  witness  where- 
of, we  have  hereunder  subscribed  our 
names,  at  Cape  Cod,  the  11th  of  Novem- 
ber, in  the  year  of  the  reign  of  our  sover- 
eign lord.  King  James,  of  England,  Prance, 
and  Ireland  the  eighteenth,  and  of  Scot- 
land the  fifty-fourth,  Anno  Domini  16*20." 

Here  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  first 
attempt  made  by  an  American  colony  to 
frame  a  constitution  or  fundamental  law— 
the  seminal  principle,  as  it  were,  of  all 
that  wonderful  series  of  efforts  which  have 
been  put  forth  in  the  New  World  towards 
fixing  the  foundations  of  independent,  vol- 
untary self-government.  John  Carver  was 
chosen  governor  of  the  colony,  and  to  as- 
sist him  in  administering  its  aflfairs,  a  coun- 
cil of  five,  afterward  increased  to  seven 
members,  was  appointed. 

After  selecting  what  they  considered  to 
be  the  best  spot  for  a  settlement,  as  the 
ship's  boat  could  not  come  close  to  the 
water's  edffe,  they  suffered  much  in  their 
health  by  having  to  wade  ashore.  The 
few  intervals-  of  good  weather  they  could 
catch,  between  snow  and  rain,  they  spent 
in  erecting  houses ;  but  before  the  first  sum- 
mer came  round,  nearly  half  their  number 
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had  fallen  victims  to  consumptions  and  fe- 
▼en,  the  natural  effects  of  the  hardships 
to  which  they  had  been  exposed.  What 
most  have  been  the  distress  thev  suffered 
during  that  long  winter,  passed  beneath 
unknown  skies,  with  a  gloomy,  unbroken 
forest  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  dreary 
ocean  on  the  other ! 

But  with  the  return  of  spring  came 
health,  and  hope,  and  courage.  The  colo- 
ny took  root.  The  ground  it  occupied  had 
been  cleared  for  it  by  the  previous  destruc- 
tion, by  pestilence,  of  the  tribe  of  Indians 
which  had  occupied  it.  Of  course,  the  col- 
onists could  not  buy  land  which  there  was 
nobody  to  sell.  They  soon  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  neighbouring  tribes,  ac- 
quired their  friendship,  and  entered  into 
treaty  with  them.  Their  numbers  were  in 
course  of  time  increased  by  successive  ar- 
rivals of  emigrants,  until,  in  1630.  they  ex- 
ceeded 300.  After  the  second  year  they 
raised  grain  not  only  to  supply  all  their  own 
wants,  but  with  a  surplus  for  exportation.* 
They  soon  had  a  number  of  vessels  em- 
ployed at  the  fisheries.  They  even  planted 
a  colony  on  the  Kennebec,  in  Maine,  and 
extendi  their  trade  to  the  Connecticut 
River,  before  the  close  of  the  first  ten  years 
of  their  settlement,  and  before  any  other 
English  colony  had  been  formed  on  the 
coast  of  Northern  Virginia,  or  New- Eng- 
land, the  name  given  it  by  Captain  Smith 
in  1614,  and  by  which  it  was  ever  after  to 
be  distinguished. 

The  governor  and  council  were  chosen 
every  year.  At  first,  and  for  above  eigh- 
teen years,  "  the  people"  met,  as  in  Athens 
of  old,  for  the  discussion  and  adoption  of 
laws.  But  as  the  colony  extended,  and 
towns  and  villages  rose  along  the  coasts  and 
in  the  interior,  the  "  Democratic"  form  of 
government  gave  place  to  the  "  Republi- 
can," by  two  delegates  being  chosen  from 
each  township  to  form  ^*the  General  Court," 
or  Legislature  of  the  commonwealth. 

For  some  time  they  had  no  pastor  or 
preaching  elder,  but  Mr.  Brewster  led  their 


*  Daring  the  first  two  or  three  years  they  suflfered 
greatly  at  times  for  want  of  food.  Sometimes  they 
subsisted  on  half  allowance  for  months.  I'hey  were 
once  saved  from  famishing  by  the  benerolence  of 
•ome  fishermen  off  the  coast  *'  1  have  seen  men," 
aays  Winslow,  "  stagger  by  reason  of  faintness  for 
vrant  of  food.'*  »*  Tradition  declares,  that  at  one 
time  the  colonists  were  reduced  to  a  pint  of  com, 
which,  bemg  parched  and  distributed,  gave  to  each 
individual  only  five  kernels:  but  tradition  falls  far 
abort  of  reality ;  for  three  or  four  months  together 
ihey  had  no  com  whatever.  When  a  few  of  their 
old  friends  arrived  to  join  them,  a  lobster,  or  a  piece 
of  fish,  without  bread  or  anything  else  but  a  cup  of 
fair  spring  water,  was  the  best  dish  which  the  hos 
piulity  of  the  whole  colony  could  afford.  Neat  cat- 
tie  were  not  introduced  till  the  fourth  year  of  the 
settlement.  Yet,  during  all  this  season  of  self-deni- 
al and  suffering,  the  cheerful  confidence  of  the  Pil- 
grims in  the  mercies  of  Providence  remained  unsha- 
ken.**— Bancroft**  Hiatory  of  t/u  UniUd  SuUes,  vol.  i, 
p.  315. 


public  devotions  until  they  came  to  have  a 
regular  minister.  Their  siffairs  as  a  church 
were  conducted  with  the  same  system  and 
order  that  marked  their  civil  economy. 

Such  is  a  brief  account  of  the  founding 
of  Plymouth  Colony,  the  earliest  of  all  that 
were  planted  in  New-Kneland.  Placed  on 
a  sandy  and  but  moderately  productive  part 
of  the  coast,  and  commanding  a  very  lim- 
ited extent  of  inland  territory  from  which 
to  derive  the  materials  of  commerce  and 
wealth,  it  could  not  be  expected  to  be- 
come a  gre'dt  and  important  colony,  lik^ 
others  of  which  I  have  yet  to  speak.  But 
it  was  excelled  by  none  in  the  moral 
worth  of  its  founders.  All  professing  god- 
liness, they  almost  without  exception,  as 
far  as  we  know,  did  honour  to  that  profesi- 
sion.  True  religion  was  with  them  the 
first  of  all  possessions.  They  feared  God, 
and  He  walked  among  them,  and  dwelt 
among  them,  and  His  blessing  rested  upon 
them.  The  anniversary  of  their  disembar- 
cation  at  Plymouth  has  long  been  regular- 
ly celebrated  upon  the  yearly  retuni  of  the 
22d  of  December,  in  prose  and  in  verse,  in 
oration  and  in  poem  :  a  patriotic  and  reli- 
gious duty,  to  which  have  been  consecrated 
the  highest  efibrts  of  many  of  the  noblest 
and  purest  minds  ever  produced  by  the 
country  to  whose  colonization  they  led  the 
way. 


CHAPTER  III. 

RBLIOIOUS  CHARACTER  OP  THE  EARLY  COLO* 
NIST8. — FOCNDBRS  OF  NEW-BNOLAND.— COL- 
ONY OF  MASSACHUSETTS  BAY. 

The  first  English  settlements  in  America 
arose,  it  will  ^  remembered,*  from  James 
I.'s  investing  two  Companies,  the  one  form- 
ed at  London,  the  other  at  Bristol  and  oth- 
er towns  in  the  West  of  England,  each  with 
a  belt  of  territory  extending  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  the  one  lying 
between  the  34  th  and  38th,  the  other  be- 
tween the  41st  and  48th  degrees  of  north 
latitude.  Both  Companies  were  formed  in 
a  purely  commercial  spirit ;  each  was  to 
have  its  own  council,  but  the  Royal  Coun- 
cil was  to  have  the  superintendence  of  their 
whole  colonial  system.  The  Liondon  Com- 
pany was  dissolved,  we  have  seen,  after  an 
existence  of  eighteen  years.  The  other 
accomplished  nothing  beyond  giving  en- 
couragement to  sundry  trading  voyages  to 
the  coast  of  the  country  made  over  to  it  by 
its  charter. 

At  length,  at  the  repeated  instance  of 
Captain  Smith,  the  Western  Company 
sought  a  renewal  of  their  patent,  with  ad- 
ditional powers,  similar  U)  those  of  the 
I/ondon  Company's  second  chart.ec  uvVQ^^ 
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with  the  view  of  attempting  an  extensive 
plan  of  colonization ;  and,  notwithstanding 
opposition  from  the  Parliament  and  the 
country  at  large,  they  succeeded  in  their 
request.  On  November  3d,  1620,  the  king 
granted  a  charter  to  forty  of  his  subjects, 
among  whom  were  members  of  his  house- 
hold and  government,  and  some  of  the 
wealthiest  and  most  powerful  of  the  Eng- 
lish nobility,  conveying  to  them  in  abso- 
lute property,  to  be  disposed  of  and  admin- 
istered as  they  miffht  think  proper,  the 
Whole  of  that  part  of  North  America  which 
stretches  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
between  the  40th  and  48th  degrees  of  north 
latitude,  under  the  title  of  '*The  Council 
established  at  Plymouth,  in  the  County  of 
IXevon,  for  the  planting,  ruling,  ordering, 
and  governing  New-England,  in  America." 
Under  the  auspices  of  a  vast  trading  corpo- 
ration, invested  with  such  despotic  powers, 
the  qolonization  of  New-England  com- 
menced. While  this  charter  was  in  course 
of  being  granted,  the  Pilgrims  were  fast 
approaching  the  American  coast.  No  val- 
id title  had  given  them,  as  yet,  any  legal 
right  to  set  their  feet  upon  it,  but  this  they 
obtained  a  few  years  after  from  the  newly- 
formed  Plymouth  Company. 

From  its  very  commencement  the  new 
company  began  to  lavish  away  grants  of 
the  immense  territory  which  had  been 
convoyed  to  it,  so  that  during  the  fifteen 
years  of  its  existence  it  covered  with 
its  patents  the  whole  country  now  com- 

S rising  Massachusetts,  New-Hampshire, 
[aine,  and  the  vast  region  westward  of 
these  as  far  as  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Such 
was  the  utter  disregard  shown  in  those 
ffrants  for  anything  like  clear  and  precise 
Sowidaries,  that  we  cannot  so  much  won- 
der at  the  number  of  lawsuits  that  arose 
from  them,  as  that  these  were  ever  termi- 
nated. To  Mason  and  Gorges  were  grant- 
ed the  territories  now  forming  the  States 
of  New-Hampshire  and  Maine;  to  Sir 
William  Alexander,  the  country  between 
^e  River  St.  Croix  and  the  mouth  of  the 
4Slt.  Lawrence,  notwithstanding  that  it  was 
all  well  known  to  be  claimed  by  the  French, 
^vlio  had  even  planted  a  colony  upon  it, 
called  by  them  Acadie,  but  ultimately  des- 
tined to  receive  the  name  of  Nova  Scotia. 
But  the  most  important  grant  made  by 
the  Plymouth  Company,  often  called  in 
idstory  the  Council  for  New-England,  was 
One  conveying  the  Massachusetts  territory 
to  a  body  organized  in  England  in  1628,  for 
ttie  purpose  of  at  once  providing  an  asy- 
lum for  persons  suffering  for  conscience' 
sake  in  the  Old  World,  and  of  extending 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  in  the  New,  by 
fonnding  a  colony  on  a  large  scale.  With 
this  view,  six  Dorchester  gentlemen  bought 
Ihwn  the  company  a  belt  of  land  stretching 
/hjzn  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  between 
three  wiles  south  of  Charles  Hiver  and 


Massachusetts  Bay,  and  three  miles  north 
of  every  part  of  the  River  Merrimac.  Of 
these  SIX,  three,  namely,  Humphrey,  Endi- 
cot,  and  Whetcomb,  retained  their  shares ; 
while  the  other  three  sold  theirs  to  Win- 
throp,  Dudley,  Johnson,  P3mchon,  Eat<», 
Saltonstall,  and  Bellingham,  so  famous  in 
colonial  historv,  besides  many  others,  men 
of  fortune  and  friends  to  colonial  enter- 
prise. Thus  strengfthened,  this  new  com- 
pany sent  out  two  hundred  colonists  under 
Endicot,  a  man  every  way  fitted  for  such 
an  enterprise — courageous,  cheerful,  and 
having  firmness  of  purpose  and  warmth  of 
temper,  softened  by  an  austere  benevo- 
lence. These  arrived  in  Massachusetts 
Bay  in  September,  1638,  and  settled  at  Sa- 
lem, where  several  members  of  the  Plym- 
outh  colony  had  already  established  them- 
selves. 

The  news  of  this  event  still  farther  aug- 
mented the  now  growing  interest  felt  in 
England  on  the  subject  of  colonizing  Amer- 
ica. In  the  painful  circumstances  in  which 
the  Puritans  were  placed,  they  could  not 
fail  to  have  their  attention  drawn  to  Uie 
continued  prosperity  of  the  Pl3rmouth  set- 
tlement, and  naturally  rejoiced  to  hear  of  a 
land  towards  the  setting  sun  where  they 
might  enjoy  a  tranquillity  to  which  they 
had  long  been  strangers  in  the  land  of  their 
fathers.  Such  was  the  interest  felt  through- 
out the  kingdom,  that  not  only  in  London, 
Bristol,  and  Plymouth,  but  at  Boston,  and 
other  inland  towns,  influential  persons  were 
found  ready  to  risk  their  fortunes  in  the 
cause.  Efforts  were  made  to  procure  the 
royal  sanction  for  the  patent  granted  by 
the  Plymouth  Company  to  that  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  a  royal  charter  in  favour  of 
the  latter,  after  much  trouble  and  expense, 
passed  the  seals  on  the  4th  of  March,  1629. 

This  charter,  bearing  the  signature  of 
Charles  I.,  was  evidently  granted  under 
the  idea  that  the  persons  whom  it  incorpo- 
rated were  to  be  rather  a  trading  commu- 
nity than  a  civil  government.  They  were 
constituted  a  body  politic,  by  the  name  of 
"  The  Governor  and  Company  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  in  New-England."  The  ad- 
ministration of  its  affairs  was  committed 
to  a  governor,  deputy-governor,  and  thir- 
teen assistants,  elected  by  the  sharehold- 
ers. The  freemen  were  to  meet  four 
times  a  year,  or  oftener  if  necessarj',  and 
were  empowered  to  pass  laws  for  the  reg- 
ulation of  their  affairs,  without  any  provis- 
ion rendering  the  royal  assent  indispensa- 
ble to  the  validity  of  their  acts.  Strictly 
considered,  the  patent  simply  conferred 
the  rights  of  English  subjects,  without  any 
enlargement  of  religious  liberty.  It  em- 
powered, but  did  not  require  the  governor 
to  administer  the  oaths  of  supremacy  and 
allegiance.  The  persons  in  whose  favour 
it  was  granted  were  still  members  of  the 
,  Church  o(  Eu^laxkl— not  Independents  or 
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Separatists — and  probably  neither  the  gov- 
eniment,  nor  the  first  patentees,  foresaw 
bow  wide  a  departure  from  the  economy 
of  that  Church  would  result  from  the  emi- 
action  that  was  about  to  take  place  under 
Its  provisions. 

It  is  surphsing  that  a  charter  which  con- 
ferred anlimited  powers  on  the  corpora- 
tion, and  secured  no  rights  to  the  colonists, 
ihonld  have  become  the  means  of  estab- 
lishing the  freest  of  all  the  colonies.  This 
was  partly  owing  to  its  empowering  the 
corporation  to  fix  what  terms  it  pleased 
for  the  admission  of  new  members.  The 
corporation  could  increase  or  change  its 
members  with  its  own  consent,  and  not 
being  obliged  to  hold  its  meetings  in  Eng- 
land, it  was  possible  for  it  to  emigrate, 
and  thus  to  identify  itself  with  the  colo- 
ny which  it  was  its  main  object  to  found. 
This  was  actually  done.  As  the  corpora- 
tion was  entirely  composed  of  Puritans,  it 
was  not  difiicult,  by  means  of  resignations 
and  new  elections,  to  choose  the  govern- 
or, deputy-governor,  and  assistants,  from 
among  such  as  were  willing  to  leave  Eng- 
land as  colonists. 

The  first  object  of  the  new  company,  on 
obtaining  a  royal  charter,  was  to  re-enforce 
the  party  which  had  gone  out  with  Endi- 
cot  and  settled  at  Salem.  The  re-enforce- 
ment consisted  of  200  emigrants,  under 
the  pastor^  care  of  the  Rev.  Francis  Hig- 
ginson,  an  eminent  Nonconformist  minis- 
ter, who  was  delighted  to  accept  of  the  in- 
vitation to  undertake  that  charge.  By 
their  arrival,  which  happened  in  June,  the 
colony  at  Salem  was  increased  to  300  per- 
sons ;  but  diseases  and  the  hardships  inci- 
dent to  new  settlements  cut  off",  during  the 
following  winter,  eighty  of  that  number, 
who  died  only  lamenting  that  they  were 
not  allowed  to  see  the  future  glories  of  the 
cok>ny.  Among  these  was  their  beloved 
pastor,  Mr  Higginson,  whose  death  was  a 
great  loss  to  the  Uttle  community. 

The  year  following,  namely,  1630,  was 
a  glorious  one  for  the  colonization  of  New- 
EnglaJid.  Having  first  taken  every  pre- 
paratory measure  required  for  self-trans- 
portation, the  corporation  itself  embark- 
ed, accompanied  by  a  body  of  from  800  to 
900  emigrants,  among  whom  were  sev- 
eral persons  of  large  property  and  high 
standing  in  society.  John  Winthrop,  one 
of  the  purest  characters  in  England,  had 
been  chosen  governor.  Taken  as  a  whole, 
it  is  thought  that  no  single  colony  could 
ever  be  compared  with  them.  One  may 
form  some  idea  of  the  elevated  piety  that 
pervaded  the  higher  classes  among  the  Pu- 
ritans of  that  day  from  the  language  of  the 
younger  Winthrop :  *'  I  shall  call  that  my 
country,"  said  he  to  his  father,  "  where  1 
may  most  glorify  God,  and  enjoy  the  pres- 
ence of  my  dearest  friends.  Therefore 
herein  1  submit  myself  to  God*8  will  and 


yours,  and  dedicate  myself  to  God  and  the 
company  with  the  whole  endeavours  both 
of  body  and  mind.  The '  Conclusions'  which 
you  sent  down  are  unanswerable ;  and  it 
cannot  but  be  a  prosperous  action  which  ia 
so  well  allowed  by  the  judgments  of  God's 
prophets,  undertaken  by  so  religious  and 
wise  worthies  in  Israel,  and  indented  to 
God's  glory  in  so  special  a  service."* 

Governor  Winthrop  had  a  fine  estate 
which  he  sacrificed.  Many  others  sacri- 
ficed what  were  considered  good  estates 
in  England  in  those  days.  One  of  the 
richest  of  the  colonists  was  Isaac  Johnson^ 
"  the  father  of  Boston."  As  a  proof  of  his 
being  a  man  of  wealth,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that,  by  his  will,  his  funeral  expen- 
ses were  limited  to  X2&0.  His  wife,  the 
Lady  Arabella,  was  a  daughter  of  the  Earl 
of  Lincoln.  In  her  devotedness  to  the 
cause  of  Christ,  "  she  came  from  a  para- 
dise of  plenty  into  a  wilderness  of  wants. "f 
They  were  almost  without  exception  god- 
ly people,  and  when  they  embarked  for 
America  were  members  of  the  Church  of 
England,  being  that  in  which  they  had  been 
bom  and  brought  up.  Though  of  the  par- 
ty that  were  opposed  to  what  they  consid- 
ered Romish  superstitions  and  errors,  still 
cleaving  in  their  conscientious  convictions 
to  the  National  Church ;  and  though  they 
could  not  in  all  points  conform  to  it,  yet 
they  had  not  separated  from  it,  but  sought 
the  welfare  of  their  souls  in  its  ministra- 
tions, whenever  they  possibly  could  hope 
to  find  it  there.  They  lamented  what  they 
regarded  as  its  defects,  but  not  in  a  spint 
of  bitter  hostility.  This  very  plainly  ap- 
pears from  the  following  letter  addressed 
to  the  members  of  the  Cnurch  of  England, 
by  Governor  Winthrop  and  others,  imme- 
diately after  their  embarcation,  and  when 
they  were  about  to  bid  a  long  farewell  to 
their  native  shores.  It  is  conceived  in  a 
noble  spirit : 

"  The  humUe  request  of  his  majesty's 
loyal  subjects,  the  Governor  and  the  Com- 
pany, late  gone  for  New-England,  to  the 
rest  of  their  brethren  in  the  Church  of 
England. 

"  Reverend  Fathers  and  Brethren^Thib 
general  rumour  of  this  solemn  enterprise, 
wherein  ourselves,  with  others,  through  the 
providence  of  the  Almighty,  are  engaged, 
as  it  may  spare  us  the  labour  of  imparting 
our  occasion  unto  you,  so  it  gives  us  th^ 
more  encouragement  to  strengthen  our- 
selves by  the  procurement  of  the  prayers 
and  blessings  of  the  Lord's  faithful  ser- 
vants ;  for  which  end  we  are  bold  to  have 
recourse  unto  you,  as  those  wHom  God 
hath  placed  nearest  his  throne  of  mercy, 
which,  as  it  afibrds  you  the  more  oppor- 
tunity, so  it  imposeth  the  greater  bond  upon 
you  to  intercede  for  his  peogle  \w  '^  \3c>fevt 
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straits ;  we  beseech  you,  therefore,  by  the 
mercies  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  consider  us 
as  your  brethren,  standing  in  very  great 
need  of  your  help,  and  earnestly  imploring 
it.  And  howsoever  your  charity  may  have 
met  with  some  occasion  of  discourage- 
ment, through  the  misreport  of  our  inten- 
tions, or  through  the  disaffection  or  indis- 
cretion of  some  of  us,  or,  rather,  among 
us — for  we  are  not  of  those  that  dream  of 
perfection  in  this  world — ^yet  we  desire  you 
would  be  pleased  to  take  notice  of  the 
principles  and  body  of  our  company,  as 
those  who  esteem  it  our  honour  to  call  the 
Church  of  England,  from  whence  we  rise, 
our  dear  mother,  and  cannot  part  from  our 
native  country,  where  she  specially  resi- 
deth,  without  much  sadness  of  heart,  and 
many  tears  in  our  eyes ;  ever  acknowl- 
edging that  such  hope  and  part  as  we  have 
obtained  in  the  common  salvation,  we  have 
received  in  her  bosom,  and  sucked  it  from 
her  breasts  ;  we  leave  it  not,  therefore,  as 
loathing  that  milk  wherewith  we  were 
nourished  there,  but,  blessing  God  for  the 
parentage  and  education,  as  members  of 
the  same  body,  shall  always  rejoice  in  her 
good,  and  unfeignedly  grieve  for  any  sor- 
row that  shall  ever  betide  her ;  and  while 
we  have  breath,  sincerely  desire  and  en- 
deavour the  continuance  and  abundance  of 
her  welfare,  with  the  enlargement  of  her 
bounds  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ  Jesus. 

"  Be  pleased,  therefore,  fathers  and 
brethren,  to  help  forward  this  work  now  in 
hand,  which,  if  it  prosper,  you  shall  be  the 
more  glorious ;  howsoever,  your  judgment 
is  with  the  Lord,  and  your  reward  with 
your  God.  It  is  a  usual  and  laudable  ex- 
ercise of  your  charity  to  commend  to  the 
prayers  of  your  congregations  the  neces- 
sities and  straits  of  your  private  neigh- 
bours :  do  the  like  for  a  church  springing 
out  of  your  own  bowels.  We  conceive 
much  hope  that  this  remembrance  of  us,  if 
it  be  frequent  and  fervent,  will  be  a  most 
prosperous  gale  in  our  sails,  and  provide 
such  a  passage  and  welcome  for  us  from 
the  God  of  the  whole  earth,  as  both  we 
which  shall  find  it,  and  yourselves,  with 
the  rest  of  our  friends  who  shall  hear  of  it, 
shall  be  much  enlarged  to  bring  in  such 
daily  returns  of  thanksgivings  as  the  speci- 
alities of  His  providence  and  goodness  may 
justly  challenge  at  all  our  hands.  You 
are  not  ignorant  that  the  Spirit  of  God 
stirred  up  the  Apostle  Paul  to  make  con- 
tinual mention  of  the  Church  of  Philippi 
(which  was  a  colony  from  Rome) ;  let  the 
same  Spirit,  we  beseech  you,  put  you  in 
mind,  th^  are  the  Lord's  remembrancers,  to 
pray  for  us  without  ceasing  (who  are  a 
weak  colony  from  yourselves),  making 
continual  request  for  us  to  God  in  all  your 
prayers. 
'*  IV/iai  we  entreat  of  you  that  are  the 
MDiiMisters  of  God,  that  we  also  crave  at 


the  hands  of  all  the  rest  of  our  brethren, 
that  they  would  at  no  time  forget  us  in 
their  private  solicitations  at  the  throne  of 
grace. 

"If  any  there  be  who,  through  want  of 
clear  intelligence  of  our  <;ourse,  or  tender- 
ness of  affection  towards  us,  cannot  con- 
ceive so  well  of  our  way  as  we  could  desire, 
we  would  entreat  such  not  to  despise  us; 
nor  to  desert  us  in  their  prayere  and  affec- 
tions, but  to  consider  rather  that  they  are 
so  much  the  more  bound  to  express  the 
bowels  of  their  compassion  towards  us,  re- 
membering always  that  both  nature  and 
grace  doth  ever  bind  us  to  relieve  and  res- 
cue with  our  utmost  and  speediest  power 
such  as  are  dear  to  us,  when  we  conceive 
them  to  be  running  uncomfortable  hazards. 

"  What  goodness  you  shall  extend  to  us 
on  this  or  any  other  Christian  kindness,  we, 
your  brethren  in  Christ  Jesus,  shall  labour 
to  repay  in  what  duty  we  are  or  shall  be 
able  to  perform,  promising,  so  far  as  God 
shall  enable  us,  to  give  Him  no  rest  on  your 
behalf,  wishing  our  heads  and  hearts  may 
be  as  fountains  of  tears  for  your  everlasting 
welfare,  when  we  shall  be  in  our  poor  cot- 
tages in  the  wilderness,  overshadowed  with 
the  spirit  of  supplication,  through  the  mani- 
fold necessities  and  tribulations  which  may 
not  altogether  unexpectedly,  nor,  w^  hope, 
unprofitably  befall  us.  And  so  commend- 
ing you  to  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ,  we 
shall  ever  rest." 

The  ships  that  bore  Winthrop  and  his 
companions  across  the  Atlantic  reached 
Massachusetts  Bay  in  the  following  June 
and  July.  After  having  consoled  the  dis- 
tresses and  relieved  the  wants  of  the  Salem 
colonists,  the  newly-arrived  emigrants  set 
about  choosing  a  suitable  place  for  a  settle- 
ment ;  a  task  which  occupied  the  less  time, 
as  the  bay  had  been  well  explored  by  pr6*-. 
ceding  visiters.  The  first  landing  was  made 
at  the  spot  where  Charlestown  now  stands. 
A  party  having  gone  from  that  place  up 
the  Charles  River  to  Watertown,  there 
some  of  them  resolved  to  settle ;  others 
preferred  Dorchesler ;  but  the  greater  num- 
ber resolved  to  occupy  the  peninsula  upon 
which  Boston  now  stands,  the  settlement 
receiving  that  name  from  part  of  the  colo- 
nists having  come  from  Boston  in  England. 
For  a  while  they  were  lodged  in  cloth  tents 
and  wretched  huts,  and  had  to  endure  all 
kinds  of  hardship.  To  complete  their  tri- 
als, disease  made  its  attacks,  and  carried 
off  900  of  them  at  least  before  December. 
About  a  hundred  lost  heart,  and  went  back 
to  England.  Many  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed in  their  native  land  to  ease  and 
plenty,  and  to  all  the  refinements  and  lux- 
uries of  cultivated  life,  were  now  compelled 
to  struggle  with  unforeseen  wants  and  dif- 
ficulties. Among  those  who  sank  under 
such  hardships,  and  died,  was  the  Lady 
i  Arabella  ioYinftoii.  Hex  VvMsbaod^  too,  *'  the 
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greatest  furtherer  of  the  plantation/^  was 
carried  off  by  disease ;  but  '*  he  died  will- 
ingly and  in  sweet  peace,"  making  "  a  most 
g(^ly  end/^*  These  trials  and  afSictions 
were  borne  with  a  calm  reliance  on  the 
goodness  of  God,  nor  was  there  a  doubt 
Selt  but  that  in  the  end  all  would  go  well. 
They  were  sustained  by  a  profound  belief 
that  God  was  with  them,  and  by  bearing  in 
mind  the  object  of  their  coming  to  that 
wilderness. 

Amid  all  this  gloom,  light  began  to  break 
in  at  last.  Health  returned,  and  the  blanks 
caused  by  death  were  filled  up  by  partial 
arrivals  of  new  emigrants  from  England 
in  the  course  of  the  two  following  years. 
The  colony  becoming  a  little  settled,  meas- 
ures were  taken  to  introduce  a  more  popu- 
lar government,  by  extending  the  privile- 
ges of  the  cbarter,  which  had  established  a 
sort  of  close  corporation.  By  it  all  funda- 
mental laws  were  to  be  enacted  by  general 
meetings  of  the  freemen,  or  members  of 
the  company.  One  of  the  first  steps,  ac- 
cordingly, was  to  convene  a  General  Court 
at  Boston,  and  admit  above  a  hundred  of 
the  older  colonists  to  the  privileges  of  the 
corporation ;  and  from  that  they  gradually 
went  on,  until,  instead  of  an  aristocratic 
government  conducted  by  a  governor,  dep- 
uty-go venior,  and  assistants,  holding  office 
for  an  indefinite  period,  these  functionaries 
were  elected  annually,  and  the  powers  of 
legislation  were  transferred  from  general 
courts  of  all  the  freemen  joined  with  the 
assistants,  to  a  new  legislature,  or  "  general 
court,'*  consisting  of  two  branches,  the  as- 
sistants constitutmg  the  upper,  and  deputies 
from  all  the  **  towns''  forming  the  lower 
branch.  Within  five  years  from  the  found- 
ation of  the  colony,  a  Constitution  was 
drawn  up,  which  was  to  serve  as  a  sort  of 
Magna  Charta,  embracing  all  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  just  government ;  and 
in  fourteen  years  the  colonial  government 
was  organiased  upon  the  same  footing  as 
that  on  which  it  rests  at  the  present  day. 

But  with  these  colonists  the  claims  of 
religion  took  precedence  of  all  other  con- 
cerns of  public  interest.  The  New- Eng- 
land Fathers  began  with  God,  sought  his 
blessing,  and  desired,  first  of  all,  to  pro- 
mote his  worship.  Immediately  after 
landing  they  appointed  a  day  for  solemn 
fasting  and  prayer.  The  worship  of  God 
was  commenced  bv  them  not  in  temples 
built  with  hands,  but  beneath  tlie  wide- 
spreading  forest.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Philips,  and  other  faithful 
ministers,  had  come  out  with  them ;  and 
for  these,  as  soon  as  the  affairs  of  the  col- 
ony-became a  little  settled,  a  suitable  pro- 
vision was  made. 

In  the  third  year  of  the  settlement  there 
came  out,  among  other  fresh  emigrants, 


!  two  spiritual  teachers,  who  were  after- 
,  ward  to  exercise  a  most  extensive  and 
,  beneficial  influence  in  the  colonies.  One 
of  these  was  the  eminently  pious  and  zeid- 
ous  Cotton,  a  man  profoundly  learned  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  well  as  in  the  wri- 
tings of  the  fathers  and  the  schoolmen ;  in 
the  pulpit  rather  persuasive  than  eloquent, 
and  having  a  wonderful  command  over  the 
judgments  and  hearts  of  his  hearers.  The 
other  was  Hooker,  a  man  of  vast  endow- 
ments, untiring  energy,  and  singular  be- 
nevolence ;  the  equal  of  the  Reformers, 
thoudi  of  less  harsh  a  spirit  than  that 
which  marked  most  of  those  great  men. 
These  and  other  devoted  servants  of  God 
were  highly  appreciated,  not  only  for  their 
works'  sake,  but  also  for  their  great  per- 
sonal excellences. 

Before  long  the  colony  began  to  extend, 
in  all  directions,  from  Boston  as  a  centrQ 
and  capital ;  and  as  new  settlements  were 
made,  additional  churches  were  also  plant- 
ed ;  for  the  New-England  fathers  felt  that 
nothing  could  be  really  and  permanently 
prosperous  without  religion.*  Within  five 
years  a  considerable  population  was  to  be 
found  scattered  over  Dorchester,  Roxbu- 
ry,  Watertown,  Cambridge,  Charlestown, 
Lynn,  and  other  settlements.  Trade  was 
spreading  wide  its  sails ;  emigrants  were 
arriving  from  Europe;  brotherly  inter- 
course was  opened  up  with  the  Plymouth 
colony,  by  the  visits  of  Governor  Win- 
throp  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson.  Friendly 
treaties  were  made  not  only  with  the 
neighbouring  Indian  tribes,  the  Nipmucks 
and  Narragansetts,  but  also  with  the  more 
distant  Mohigans  and  the  Pequods  in  Con- 
necticut. God  was  emphatically  honoured 
by  the  great  bulk  of  the  people,  and  every- 
thing l^re  the  aspect  of  prosperity  and 
happiness.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the 
colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay — a  colony 
destined  to  exercise  a  controlhng  influence 
over  all  the  other  New-England  Planta- 
tions. 

*  Several  of  these  new  and  feeble  churches  acta- 
ally  supported  two  ministers,  one  <;alled  the  **  Pas- 
tor/' and  the  other  the  "  Teacher."*  The  distinction 
between  these  offices  is  not  very  easily  expressed, 
and  must  have  been  more  difficult  to  maintain  in 
practice.  Thomas  Hooker,  in  his  "  Survey  of  the 
Sunmie  of  Church  Discipline/'  dec,  declares  the 
scope  of  the  pastor's  office  to  be  **  to  work  upon  the 
will  and  the  affections  /'  that  of  the  doctor  or  teach- 
er, "  to  informe  the  judgment,  and  to  help  forward 
the  work  of  illumination  in  the  minde  and  under- 
standing, and  thereby  to  make  way  for  the  truth, 
that  it  may  be  settled  and  fastened  on  the  heart" 
The  former  was  to  **  wooe  and  win  the  soul  to  the 
love  and  pmctice  of  the  doctrine  which  is  according 
to  godhncsse  /'  the  latter,  to  dispense  "  a  word  of 
knowledge.**  I  need  hardly  say  that  this  duolicata 
of  the  mmisterial  office,  though  much  liked  by  the 
early  colonists,  did  not  long  survive  their  day. 
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NISTS.— FOUNDERS  OF  NEW-ENGLAND.— <;0L- 
ONIBS  OF  CONNECTICUT,  RHODE  ISLAND, 
NEW-HAMPSHIRE,  AND  MAINE. — GENERAL 
REMARKS. 

Plymouth*  colony  had  been  planted  only 
three  years  when  it  began  to  have  off- 
shoots, one  of  which,  in  1623,  settled  at 
Windsor,  on  the  rich  alluvial  lands  of  the 
Connecticut,  led  thither,  however,  more  by 
the  advantajp^es  of  the  spot  as  a  station  for 
trading  in  fur,  than  by  the  nature  of  the 
soil.  The  report  of  its  fertility  having,  at 
length,  reached  England,  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick bought  from  the  Council  for  New- 
England,  as  we  have  seen  that  the  Plym- 
outh Company  was  sometimes  called,  the 
whole  Valley  of  the  Connecticut,  which 
purchase  was,  the  year  following,  trans- 
ferred to  Lord  Say  and  Seal,  Lord  Brooke, 
and  John  Hampden.  Two  years  later, 
the  Dutch,  who,  in  right  of  discovery, 
claimed  the  whole  of  the  Connecticut  ter- 
ritory, sent  an  expedition  from  their  set- 
tlement at  Manhattan  up  the  River  Con- 
necticut, and  attempted  to  make  good  their 
claim  by  erecting  a  blockhouse,  called 
Good  Hope,  at  Hartford.  In  1635,  the 
younger  Winthrop,  the  future  benefactor 
of  Connecticut,  came  from  England  with 
a  commission  from  the  proprietors  to  build 
a  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  this 
he  did  soon  after.  Yet,  even  before  his 
arrival,  settlers  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Boston  had  established  themselves  at 
Hartford,  Windsor,  and  Weathersfleld. 
Late  in  the  fall  of  that  year,  a  party  of 
sixty  persons,  men,  women,  and  children, 
set  out  for  the  Connecticut,  and  suffered 
much  from  the  inclement  weather  of  the 
winter  that  followed.  In  the  following 
June,  another  party,  amounting  to  about  a 
hundred  in  number,  including  some  of  the 
best  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  settlers,  left 
Boston  for  the  Valley  of  the  Connecticut. 
They  were  under  the  superintendence  of 
Hayes,  who  had  been  one  year  governor 
of  Boston,  and  of  Hooker,  who,  as  a 

greacher,  was  rivalled  in  the  New  World 
y  none  but  Cotton,  and  even  Cotton  he 
excelled  in  force  of  character,  kindliness 
of  disposition,  and  magnanimity.  Settling 
at  the  spot  where  Hartford  now  stands, 
they  founded  the  colony  of  Connecticut. 
They,  too,  carried  the  ark  of  the  Lord  with 
them,  and  made  religion  the  basis  of  their 
institutions.  Three  years  sufficed  for  the 
framing  of  their  political  government. 
First,  as  had  been  done  by  the  Plymouth 


♦  Plymouth  in  America  is  often  caJied  New 
Plymouth  by  early  writers,  in  speaking  of  New-Eng- 
laml.  I  prefor  the  name  by  which  exchisivcly  the 
town  is  now  known.  The  context  will  always  cn- 
able  the  reader  to  diatinguinh  it  from  Plymouth  in 
JEngiand, 


colony,  they  subscribed  a  solemn  compact, 
and  then  drew  up  a  Constitution  on  the 
most  liberal  principles.  The  magistrates 
and  Legislature  were  to  be  chosen  eveiy 
year  by  ballot,  the  "towns"  were  to  retnm 
representatives  in  proportion  to  their  pop- 
ulation, and  all  members  of  the  *'  towns,* 
on  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
commonwealth,  were  to  be  allowed  to  voto 
at  elections.  Two  centuries  have  since 
passed  away,  but  Connecticut  still  rejoices 
in  the  same  principles  of  civil  polity. 

But  before  this  colony  had  time  to  com- 
plete its  organization,  the  colonists  had  \» 
defend  themselves  and  aU  that  was  dear  to 
them  against  their  neighbours,  the  Pe- 
quods.  This  was  the  first  war  that  broke 
out  between  the  New- England  settlers  and 
the  native  tribes,  and  it  must  be  allowed 
to  have  been  a  just  one  on  the  part  of  the 
former,  if  war  can  ever  be  so.  The  Pe- 
quods  brought  it  upon  themselves  bythe- 
commission  of  repeated  murders.  In  less 
than  six  weeks,  hostilities  were  brought  to 
a  close  by  the  annihilation  of  the  tribe. 
Two  hundred  only  were  left  alive,  and 
these  were  either  reduced  to  servitude  by 
the  colonists,  or  incorporated  among  the 
Mohigrans  and  Narragansetts. 

The  colony  of  New-Haven  was  founded 
in  1638  by  a  body  of  Puritans,  who,  like 
all  the  rest,  were  of  the  school  of  Calvin^ 
and  whose  religious  teacher  was  the  Rev. 
John  Davenport.  The  excellent  Theoph- 
ilus  Eaton  was  their  first  governor,  and 
continued  to  be  annually  elected  to  that 
office  for  twenty  years.  Their  first  Sab- 
bath, in  the  yet  cool  month  of  April,  was 
spent  under  a  branching  oak,  and  there 
their  pastor  discoursed  to  them  on  the  Sa- 
viour's "temptation  in  the  wilderness.** 
After  spending  a  day  in  fasting  and  pray- 
er, they  laid  the  foundation  of  their  civil 
government  by  simply  covenanting  that 
"  all  of  them  would  be  ordered  by  the  rules 
which  the  Scriptures  held  forth  to  them." 
A  title  to  their  lands  was  purchased  from 
the  Indians.  The  following  year,  these 
disciples  of  "  Him  who  was  cradled  in  a 
manger"  held  their  first  Constituent  As- 
sembly in  a  bam.  Having  solemnly  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Scriptures  con- 
tain a  perfect  pattern  of  a  commonwealth, 
according  to  that  they  aimed  at  construct- 
ing theirs.  Purity  of  religious  doctrine  vsA 
discipline,  freedom  of  religious  worship, 
and  the  service  and  glory  of  God,  were 
proclaimed  as  the  great  ends  of  the  enter- 
prise. God  smiled  upon  it,  so  that  in  a 
few  years  the  colony  could  show  flourish- 
ing settlements  rising  along  the  Sound, 
and  on  the  opposite  shores  of  Long  Isl- 
and. 

While  the  colonization  of  Connecticut 
was  in  progress,  that  of  Rhode  Island  com- 
menced. Roger  Williams,  a  Puritan  min* 
ister,  had  am^od  \u  l^^xoti  \\v«  y^v  im* 
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mediately  followingrits  settlement  by  Win- 
Chrop  and  his  companions;  but  he:  soon 
advanced  doctrines  on  the  rights  oi  con- 
sdence,  and  the  nature  and  limits  of  hu- 
man government,  which  were  unaccepta- 
ble to  the  civil  and  religious  authorities  of 
the  colony.  For  two  years  he  avoided 
coming  into  collision  with  his  opponents 
by  residing  at  Plymouth  ;  but  having  been 
invited  to  become  pastor  of  a  church  in 
Salem,  where  he  had  preached  for  some 
time  after  his  first  coming  to  America, 
he  was  ordered,  at  last,  to  return  to  Eng- 
land; whereupon,  instead  of  complying, 
be  sought  refuge  among  the  Narragansett 
Indians,  then  occupying  a  large  part  of  the 
present  State  of  Rhode  Island.  Having 
ever  been  the  steady  friend  of  the  Indians, 
and  defender  of  their  rights,  he  was  kind- 
ly received  by  the  aged  chief,  Canonicus, 
and  there,  in  1636,  he  founded  the  city  and 
jdantation  of  Providence.  Two  years  af- 
terward, the  beautiful  island  called  Rhode 
Island,  in  Narragansett  Bay,  was  bou^t 
from  the  Indians,  by  John  Clarice,  William 
Coddington,  and  their  friends,  when  obli- 
ged to  leave  the  Massachusetts  colony,  in 
consequence  of  the  part  which  they  had 
taken  in  the  "Antinomian  controversy,*' 
as  it  was  called,  and  of  which  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  speak.  These  two  colonies  of 
Providence  and  Rhode  Island,  both  founded 
on  the  principle  of  absolute  religious  free- 
dom, naturally  presented  an  asylum  to  all 
who  disliked  the  rigid  laws  and  practices 
of  the  Massachusetts  colony  in  religious 
matters  :  but  many,  it  must  be  added,  fled 
thither  only  out  of  hatred  to  the  stem  mo- 
rality of  the  other  colonies.  Hence  Rhode 
Island,  to  this  day,  has  a  more  mixed  pop- 
ulation, as  respecu  religious  opinions  and 
practices,  than  any  other  part  of  New- Eng- 
land. There  is,  however,  no  inconsidera- 
ble amount  of  sincere  piety  in  the  state, 
but  the  forms  in  which  it  manifests  itself 
are  numerous. 

As  early  as  1683,  small  settlements  were 
made,  under  the  grant  to  Mason,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Piscataqua,  in  New-Hamp- 
shire; and,  in  point  of  date,  both  Ports- 
mouth and  Dover  take  precedence  of  Bos- 
ton. Most  of  the  New-Hampshire  settlers 
came  direct  from  England ;  some  from  the 
Plymouth  colony.  Kxeter  owed  its  found- 
ation to  the  abandonment  of  Massachusetts 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wheelwright  and  his  im- 
mediate friends,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
"*  Antinomian  controversy.'' 

The  first  permanent  settlements  made 
on  **  the  Maine,''  as  the  continental  part  of 
the  country  was  called,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  islands — and  hence  the  name  of 
the  state— date  as  early,  it  would  appear, 
as  1626.  'Hie  settlers  were  from  Plym- 
outli,  and  no  doubt  carried  with  them  the 
religious  institutions  cherished  in  that  ear- 
liest of  all  the  New-England  cotonies. 


I  W  ithin  twenty  years  fro  m  the  planting  of 
the  colony  at  Ply  mouth,  all  the  other  chief 
colonies  of  New-England  were  founded, 
their  governments  organized,  and  the  coast 

I  uf  the  Atlantic,  from  the  Kennebec  River  in 
Maine  almost  to  the  Hudson  in  New- York, 
marked  by  their  various  Nettlenients.  Off- 
shoots from  these  original  stocks  gradually 
appeared,  both  at  intervening  points  near 
the  ocean,  and  at  such  spots  hi  the  interior 
as  attracted  settlers  by  superior  fertility  of 
soil  or  other  physical  advantages.  From 
time  to  time,  little  bands  of  adventurers 
left  the  older  homesteads,  and  wandered 
forth  in  search  of  new  abodes.  Carrying 
their  substance  with  them  in  wagons,  and 
driving  before  them  their  cattle,  sheep, 
and  hogs,  these  simple  groups  wended 
through  the  tangled  forest,  crossed  swamps 
and  rivers,  and  traversed  hill  and  dale,  un- 
til some  suitable  resting-place  appeared; 
the  silence  of  the  wilderness,  meanwhile, 
was  broken  by  the  lowing  of  their  cattle 
and  the  bleating  of  their  sheep,  as  well  as 
by  the  songs  of  Zioii,  with  which  the  pil- 
grims beguiled  the  fatigues  of  the  way. 
Everywhere  nature  had  erected  bethels 
for  them,  and  from  beneath  the  overshad- 
owing oak,  morning  and  night,  their  ori- 
sons ascended  to  the  God  of  their  salva- 
tion. Hope  of  future  comfort  sustained 
them  amid  present  toils.  They  wero 
cheered  by  the  thought  that  the  extension 
of  their  settlements  was  promoting  also 
the  extension  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 

This  rapid  advance  of  the  New-England 
settlements,  during  the  first  twenty  years 
of  their  existence,  must  be  ascribed,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  the  troubled  condition 
and  lowering  prospects  of  the  mother- 
country  during  the  same  period.  The  de- 
spotic principles  of  Charles  1.  as  a  mon- 
arch, still  more,  perhaps,  the  religious  in- 
tolerance of  Archbishop  Laud  and  his  par- 
tisans, so  fatally  abetted  by  the  king,  drove 
thousands  from  England  to  the  colonies, 
and  hurried  on  the  Revolution  that  soon  fol- 
lowed at  home.  The  same  oppressive  and 
bigoted  policy,  indeed,  that  was  convulsing 
Great  Britain,  threatened  the  colonies  also ; 
but  in  1639,  just  as  they  wero  on  the  eve 
of  an  open  collision,  the  government  of 
that  country  found  itself  so  beset  with  dif- 
ficulties at  home,  that  New-England,  hap- 
pily for  its  own  sake,  was  forgotten. 

Nor  does  the  prosperity  of  the  colonial 
settlements,  during  those  twenty  years, 
seem  less  remarkable  than  thoir  multipli- 
cation and  extension  over  the  country. 
The  huts  in  which  the  emigrants  first  found 
shelter  gave  place  to  well-built  houses. 
Commerce  made  rapid  advances.  Large 
quantities  of  the  country's  natural  produc- 
tions, such  as  furs  and  lumber,  were  ex- 
ported; grain  was  shipped,  Ia  t.\\^  We«t 
Indies,  and  f\Bh\ug  cu\\Ao^'^  \wmv^  \v"a»^. 
Ship-building  waa  c«jn&^  \o  >aNL^  *»&>  ^^ 
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tent,  that,  within  twenty-five  years  from 
the  first  settlement  of  New-England,  ves- 
sels of  400  tons  were  constructed  there. 
Several  kinds  of  manufactures,  even,  be- 
gan to  take  root  in  the  colonies. 

It  is  calculated  that  31,200  emigrants 
had  arrived  in  New-England  alone  before 
the  Long  Parliament  met.  "  One  hundred 
and  ninety-eight  ships  had  borne  them 
across  the  Atlantic,  and  the  whole  cost 
of  the  plantations  had  been  1,000,000  of 
dollars ;  a  great  expenditure  and  a  great 
emigration  for  that  age ;  yet,  in  1838,  more 
than  50,000  persons  arrived  at  the  single 
port  of  Quebec  in  one  summer,  bringing 
with  them  a  capital  exceeding  3,000,000 
ofdoUars."* 

A  great  change,  in  this  respect,  took 
place  during  the  next  twenty  years,  em- 
bracing the  period  of  the  civil  war,  and 
the  Protectorate  of  Oliver  Cromwell  and 
his  son.  Not  only  were,  there  few  arri- 
vals of  emigrants  during  that  interval,  but 
some  fiery  spirits  in  the  colonies  returned 
to  the  mother-country,  eager  to  take  part  in 
the  contest  waging  there.  This,  indeed, 
some  of  the  leading  men  in  New-England 
were  earnestly  pressed  to  do  by  letters 
from  both  houses  of  Parliament,  but  they 
were  unwilling  to  abandon  the  duties  of  the 
posts  they  occupied  in  the  New  World. 
Upon  the  whole,  from  1640  to  1660  the 
population  of  New-England  rather  dimin- 
ised  than  augmented. 

But  while  such,  during  the  early  years 
of  their  existence,  was  the  temporal  pros- 
perity of  these  colonies,  not  less  was  their 
spiritual.  In  1647,  New-England  had  for- 
ty-three churches  united  in  one  commu- 
nion ;  in  1650,  the  number  of  churches  was 
fifty-eight,  that  of  communicants  7750 ; 
and  in  1674,  there  were  more  than  eighty 
English  churches  of  Christ,  composed  of 
known  pious  and  faithful  professors  only, 
dispersed  through  the  wilderness.  Of  these, 
twelve  or  thirteen  were  in  Plymouth  col- 
ony, forty-seven  in  Massachusetts  and  the 
province  of  New-Hampshire,  nineteen  in 
-Connecticut,  three  in  Long  Island,  and 
one  in  Martha's  Vineyard.f  Well  might 
one  of  her  pious  historians  say,  **  It  con- 
cerneth  New-England  always  to  remem- 
ber that  she  is  a  religious  plantation,  and 
not  a  plantation  of  trsule.  The  profession 
of  purity  of  doctrine,  worship,  and  disci- 
pline, is  written  upon  her  forehead.'^ 

The  New- England  colonists  may  have 
been  "  the  poorest  of  the  people  of  God  in 
the  whole  world,"  and  they  settled  in  a 
rugged  country,  the  poorest,  in  fact,  in 
natural  resources  of  all  the  United  States' 
territories ;    nevertheless,   their  industry 


*  Bancroft's  History  of  the  United  States,  vol.  i., 
p.  415. 

t  Prince's  Christian  History.    Emerson's  History 
€fftbe  Pint  Church. 
t  Priace,  in  hia  Chmiian  HiMUxj,  p.  M. 


and  other  virtues  made  them  increase  in 
wealth,  and  transformed  their  hills  and 
valleys  into  a  delightful  land.  Their  com- 
merce soon  showed  itself  in  all  seas ;  their 
manufactures  gradually  gained  ground, 
notwithstanding  the  ol^tacles  created  by 
the  jealousy  of  England,  and,  with  the  in- 
crease of  their  population,  they  overspread 
a  large  extent  of  the  space  included  in 
their  charters. 

Many,  indeed,  affect  to  sneer  at  tfao 
founders  of  New-England ;  but  the  sneers 
of  ignorance  and  prejudice  cannot  detract 
from  their  real  merits.  Not  that  we  would 
claim  the  praise  of  absolute  wisdom  for 
all  that  was  done  by  the  "  New-England 
Fathers."  Some  of  their  penal  laws  were 
unreasonably  and  unjustly  severe,  some 
were  frivolous;  some  were  even  ridicii- 
lous.*  Some  of  their  usages  were  dicta- 
ted by  false  views  of  propriety.  Nor  can 
it  be  denied  that  they  were  intolerant  to 
those  who  differed  from  them  in  religion ; 
that  they  persecuted  Quakers  and  Baptists, 
and  abhorred  Roman  Catholics.  But  all 
this  grew  out  of  the  erroneous  views  which 
they,  in  common  with  almost  all  the  world 
at  that  time,  entertained  on  the  rights  of 
human  conscience  and  the  duties  of  civil 
government,  in  cases  where  those  rights 
are  concerned.  We  shall  see,  likewise, 
that  they  committed  some  most  serious 
mistakes,  resulting  from  the  same  errone- 
ous views,  in  the  civil  establishments  of 
religion  adopted  in  most  of  the  colonies. 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  they  will  be  found 
to  have  been  far  in  advance  of  other  na- 
tions of  their  day. 

With  respect  to  their  treatment  of  the 
native  tribes,  they  were  led  into  measures 
which  appear  harsh  and  unjust  by  the  fact 
of  their  laws  being  modelled  upon  those  of 
the  Jews.  Such,  for  example,  was  their 
making  slaves  of  those  Indians  whom  they 
made  prisoners  in  war.  There  were  cases, 
also,  of  individual  wrong  done  to  the  In- 
dians. Yet  never,  I  believe,  since  the 
world  began,  have  colonies  from  civilized 
nations  been  planted  among  barbarous 
tribes  with  so  little  injustice  beinff  perpe 
trated  upon  the  whole.  The  land,  in  al- 
most all  cases  where  tribes  remained  to 
dispose  of  it,  was  taken  only  on  iudemni- 
iication  being  given,  as  they  fully  ttcof- 
nised  the  right  of  the  natives  to  the  soiL 
The  only  exceptions,  and  these  were  but 


*  A  great  deal  of  misrepresentation  and  falsehood 
has  been  published  by  ignorant  and  prejudiced  per- 
sons at  the  expense  of  the  New-Knglaod  Puritans. 
For  example,  pretended  specimens  of  what  are  call- 
ed "  the  Blue  Laws  of  Connecticut"  have  appeared  io 
the  journals  of  certain  European  iraTellers,  and  have 
been  received  by  credulous  transatlantic  readers  as 
perfectly  authentic.  Yet  the  greater  part  of  thess 
so-called  "  laws'*  are  the  sheerest  fabncations  ever 

E aimed  upon  the  world,  as  is  shown  by  Proftesnr 
jngslcy  m  a  note  appended  to  his  Centennial  Dis- 
;  couite,  dftlivand  it  Kew-Haven  a  few  yean  a^ 
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few,  were  the  cases  in  which  the  hazards 
of  war  put  them  in  possession  of  some 
Indian  territory.  Nor  were  thev  indiffer- 
ent to  the  spiritual  interests  of  those  poor 
people.  We  shall  yet  see  that  for  these 
they  did  far  more  than  was  done  by  any 
other  colonies  on  the  whole  American  con- 
tinent, and  I  shall  explain  why  they  did 
not  do  more. 

Let  us  now,  in  conclusion,  contemplate 
for  a  moment  the  ^reat  features  that  mark 
the  religious  character  of  the  founders  of 
New-England,  leaving  our  remarks  on  their 
religious  economy  to  be  introduced  at  an- 
other place. 

Firsts  then,  theirs  was  a  religion  that 
made  much  of  the  Biblc  ;  I  should  rather 
say,  that  to  them  the  Bible  was  every- 
thing. They  not  only  drew  their  religious 
principles  from  it,*but  according  to  it,  in  a 
great  degree,  they  fashioned  their  civil 
laws.  They  were  disposed  to  refer  every- 
thing ''  to  the  Law  and  to  the  Testimony.'* 
And  although  they  did  not  always  interpret 
the  Scriptures  aright,  yet  no  people  ever 
revered  them  more,  or  studied  them  more 
carefully.  With  them  the  famous  motto 
of  Chillingworth  had  a  real  meaning  and 
application  :  The  Bible  is  the  religion  of 
Protestants. 

Second,  The  religion  of  the  founders  of 
New-England  was  friendly  to  the  diffusion 
ef  knowledge,  and  set  a  high  value  on 
learning.  Many  of  their  pastors,  especial- 
ly, were  men  of  great  attainments.  Not  a 
few  of  them  had  been  educated  at  the  Uni- 
versities of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  in  Eng- 
land, and  some  had  brought  with  them  a 
European  reputation.  John  Cotton,  John 
Wilson,  Tliomas  Hooker,  Dunster,  and 
Chauncey,  which  last  two  were  Presidents 
of  the  University  at  Cambridge,  Thomas 
Thatcher,  Samuel  Whiting,  John  Sherman, 
John  Elliot,  and  several  more  of  the  early 
ministers,  were  men  of  great  learning.  All 
were  well  instructed  in  theology,  and  thor- 
oughly versed  in  Hebrew,  as  well  as  in 
Greek  and  Latin.  Some,  too,  such  as 
Sherman,  of  Watertown,  were  fine  mathe- 
matical scholars.  They  were  the  friends 
and  correspondents  of  Baxter,  and  Howe, 
and  Selden,  and  Milton,  and  other  lumina- 
ries among  the  Puritans  of  England.  Their 
regard  for  useful  learning  they  amply  pro- 
T^,  by  the  establishment  of  schools  and 
academies  for  all  the  youth  of  the  colonies, 
as  well  as  for  their  own  children.  Only  eight 
years  after  the  first  settlement  of  Massa- 
chusetts colony,  they  founded,  at  a  great 
expense  for  men  in  their  circumstances, 
the  University  of  Harvard,  at  Cambridge, 
near  Boston,  an  institution  at  which,  for  a 
period  of  more  than  sixty  years,  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  New-England  receiv- 
ed their  academical  education. 

Third.  Their  religion  was  eminently  fit- 
ted to  enlai;ge  men^B  views  of  the  duty  of  i 


living  for  God  and  promoting  his  kingdom 
in  the  world.  They  felt  that  Christianity 
was  the  greatest  boon  that  mankind  can 
possess ;  a  blessing  which  they  were  bound 
to  do  their  utmost  to  secure  to  their  pos- 
terity. In  going  to  a  new  continent  they 
were  influenced  by  a  double  hope,  the  en- 
largement of  Christ's  kingdom  by  the  con- 
version of  heathen  tribes,  and  the  found- 
ing of  an  empire  for  their  own  childreUt 
in  which  His  religion  should  gloriously 
prevail.  Their  eyes  seemed  to  catch  some 
glimpses  of  Messiah's  universal  reij^, 
when  '*  all  nations  shall  be  blessed  in  him, 
and  call  him  blessed." 

Fourth,  Their  religion  prompted  to  great 
examples  of  self-denial.  Filled  with  the 
idea  of  an  empire  in  which  true  religion 
might  live  and  flourish,  and  satisfied  rrom 
what  they  had  seen  of  the  Old  World  that 
the  Truth  was  in  bondage  there,  they  sigh- 
ed for  a  land  in  which  they  might  serve 
God  according  to  his  blessed  Word.  To 
secure  such  a  privilege  to  themselves  and 
their  children,  they  were  willing  to  go  into 
a  wilderness,  and  to  toil  and  die.  This  was 
something  worth  making  sacrifices  for,  and 
much  did  they  sacrifice  to  obtain  it.  Though 
poor  in  comparison  with  many  others,  stdl 
they  belonged  to  good  families,  and  might 
have  lived  very  comfortably  in  England ; 
but  they  preferred  exile  and  hardship,  in 
the  hope  of  securing  spiritual  advantages 
to  themselves  and  their  posterity. 

Fifth.  There  was  a  noble  patriotism  in 
their  religion.  Some  of  them  had  long 
been  exiled  from  England;  others  had 
found  their  mother-country  a  very  unkind- 
ly home,  and  yet  England  was  still  dear  to 
them.  With  them  it  was  not  "  Farewell, 
Babylon!  farewell,  Rome!"  but,  "Fare- 
well, dear  England  !"•  Though  conteAip- 
tuously  treated  by  James  I.  and  Charles  I., 
yet  they  spoke  of  being  desirous  of  "  en- 
larging his  majesty's  dominions."  The 
Plymouth  settlers  did  not  wish  to  remain 
in  Holland,  because  "  their  posterity  would 
in  a  few  generations  become  Dutch,  and 
lose  their  mterest  in  the  English  nation ; 
they  being  desirous  to  enlarge  his  majes- 
ty's dominions,  and  to  live  under  their  nat- 
ural prince."  And  much  as  they  had  suf- 
fered from  the  prelacy  of  the  Established 
Church,  unnatural  stepmother  as  she  had 
been  to  them,  nothing  could  extinguish  the 
love  that  they  felt  for  her,  and  for  the  many 
dear  children  of  God  whom  she  retained 
in  her  communion. 

Sixths  and  last.  Their  religion  was  fa- 
vourable to  liberty  of  conscience.  Not 
that  they  were  all  sufficiently  enlightened 
to  bring  their  laws  and  institutions  into 
perfect  accordance  with  that  principle  at 
the  outset ;  but  even  then  they  were,  in 
this  respect,  in  advance  of  the  ^!^  m^iVixOBL 
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they  lived,  and  the  spirit  of  that  religion 
which  had  made  them  and  their  fathers,  in 
England,  the  defenders  of  the  rights  of  the 
people,  and  their  tribunes,  as  it  were, 
against  the  domination  of  the  throne  and 
the  altar,  caused  them,  at  last,  to  admit  the 
claims  of  conscience  in  their  full  extent. 

The  Fathers  of  New-England  were  no 
mean  men,  whether  we  look  to  themselves 
or  to  those  with  whom  they  were  associ- 
ated in  England — the  Lightfoots,  the  Gales, 
the  Seldens,  the  Miltons,  the  Bunyans,  the 
Baxters,  the  Bates,  the  Howes,  the  Char- 
nocks,  the  Flavels,  and  others  of  scarcely 
inferior  standing  among  the  two  thousand 
who  had  laboured  in  the  pulpits  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church,  but  whom  the  Restora- 
tion cast  out. 

Such  were  the  men  who  founded  the 
New-England  colonies,  and  their  spirit  still 
survives,  in  a  good  measure,  in  their  de- 
scendants after  six  generations.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  thousands  of  recently- 
arrived  Irish  and  Germans  in  Boston,  and 
other  towns  on  the  seaboard,  and  of  the 
descendants  of  those  of  the  Huguenots 
who  settled  in  New-England,  that  country 
is  wliolly  occupied  by  the  progeny  of  the 
English  Puritans  who  first  colonized  it. 
But  these  are  not  the  whole  of  their  de- 
scendants in  America;  for  besides  the 
2,234,302  souls  forming  the  population  of 
the  six  New-England  States  in  1840,  it  is 
supposed  that  an  equal,  if  not  a  still  greater 
number,  have  emigrated  to  New- York,  the 
northern  parts  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illi- 
nois, and  into  all  parts  of  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin,  carrying  with  them,  in  a  large 
measure,  the  spirit  and  the  institutions  of 
their  glorious  ancestors.  Descendants  of 
the  Puritans  are  also  to  be  found  scattered 
over  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and 
many  of  them  prove  a  great  blessing  to 
the  neighbourhoods  in  w£ch  they  reside. 

How  wonderful,  then,  was  the  mission 
of  the  founders  of  New-England !  How 
gloriously  accomplished !  How  rich  in  iu 
results ! 


CHAPTER  V. 

KBLieiOVS  CHARACTCR  OT  TBI  EARLY  COL- 
ONISTS. —  FOUMDBES  or  THE  SOVTBERN 
STATES. 

Widely  different  in  character,  I  have  al- 
ready remarked,  were  the  early  colonists 
of  the  Southern  from  those  of  the  Northern 
States.  If  New-England  may  be  regarded 
as  colonized  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  race, 
with  its  simpler  manners,  its  equal  insti- 
tutions, and  its  love  of  liberty,  the  South 
may  be  said  to  have  been  colonized  by 
men  very  much  Norman  in  blood,  aristo- 
crHctic  m  fecl'wg  and  spirit,  and  pretend- 
j'n^  to  superior  dignity  of  demeanour  and 


elegance  of  manners.  Nor  has  time  yet 
effaced  this  original  diversity.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  has  been  increased  and  confirmed 
by  the  continuance  of  slavery  in  the  SouUi, 
which  never  prevailed  much  at  any  time^ 
in  the  North,  but  has  immensely  influenced 
the  tone  of  feeling  and  the  customs  of  the 
Southern  States. 

If  the  New-England  colonies  are  chaige- 
able  with  having  allowed  their  feelings  to 
become  ahenated  from  a  throne  ux«i 
which  they  had  often  been  contemptu- 
ously spumed,  with  equal  truth  might 
those  of  the  South  be  accused  of  going  to 
the  opposite  extreme,  in  their  attachment 
to  a  line  of  monarchs  alike  undeserving  of 
their  love,  and  incapable  of  appreciating 
their  generous  loyalty. 

We  might  carry  the  contrast  still  farther. 
If  New-England  was  the  favourite  asylum  of 
the  Puritan  Roundhead,  the  South  hecwmtf 
in  its  turn,  the  retreat  of  the  "  Cavalier," 
upon  the  joint  subversion  of  the  altar  and 
the  throne  in  his  native  land.  And  if  tile  re- 
ligion of  the  one  was  strict,  serious,  in  the 
regard  of  its  enemies  unfriendly  to  innocent 
amusements,  and  even  morose,  the  other 
was  the  rehgion  of  the  court,  and  of  fash- 
ionable life,  and  did  not  require  so  uncom- 
promising a  resistance  '*  to  the  lust  of  the 
flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and  the  prkle  of 
hfe." 

Not  that  from  this  parallelism,  which  is 
necessarily  general,  the  reader  is  to  infer 
that  the  Northern  colonies  had  exclusive 
claims  to  be  considered  as  possessing  t 
truly  religious  character.  All  that  is  meant 
is  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  different 
aspects  which  religion  bore  in  the  one  and 
the  other. 

Virginia  was  the  first  in  point  of  date,  as 
we  have  already  stated,  of  all  the  colonies. 
Among  its  neighbours  in  the  South  it 
was  what  Massachusetts  was  in  the  Nortii 
— the  mother,  in  some  sense,  of  the  resW 
and  the  dominant  colony.  Not  that  tb» 
others  were  planted  chiefly  from  it*  hut  be- 
cause, from  the  prominence  of  its  po«- 
tion,  the  amount  of  its  population,  and 
their  intelligence  and  wealth,  it  acquired 
from  the  first  a  preponderating  influence 
which  it  retains  as  a  state  to  this  dav. 

The  records  of  Virginia  furnish  indubita- 
ble evidence  that  it  was  meant  to  be  a 
Christian  colony.  The  charter  enjoined 
that  the  mode  of  worship  should  confom 
to  that  of  the  Established  Church  of  Eo((* 
land.  In  1619,  for  the  first  time,  Viigima 
had  a  Legislature  chosen  by  the  people; 
and  by  an  act  of  that  body,  the  Episcopil 
Church  was,  properly  speaking,  establish- 
ed. In  the  following  year  the  number  of 
boroughs  erected  into  parishes  was  eleven, 
and  the  number  of  pastors  fise^  the  popula- 
tion at  the  time  being  considerably  under 
3000.  In  1621-23,  it  was  enacted  that  the 
i  clergy  t^ouVd  lec^vve  Ccom  their  parishioft^ 
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n  1500  pounds  of  tobacco  and  sixteen 
arrels  of  corn  each  as  their  yearly  salary, 
stimated  to  be  worth,  in  all,  £200.  Kvery 
lale  colonist  of  the  age  of  sixteen  or  up- 
ward was  required  to  pay  ten  pounds  of 
>bacco  and  one  bushel  of  com. 
The  Company  under  whose  auspices  Vir- 
inia  was  colonized  seems  to  have  been 
ifluenced  by  a  sincere  desire  to  make  the 
lantation  a  means  of  propagating  the 
nowledge  of  the  Grospel  among  the  Indi- 
118.  A.  ^w  years  after  the  first  settlement 
ras  made,  in  the  body  of  their  instructions 
aey  particularly  urged  upon  the  governor 
nd  Assembly  *'  the  using  of  all  probable 
leans  of  bnnging  over  the  natives  to  a 
>¥e  of  civilization,  and  to  the  love  of  God 
nd  his  true  religion.''  They  recommend- 
d  the  colonists  to  hire  the  natives  as  la- 
ourers,  with  the  view  of  familiarizing  them 
9  civilized  life,  and  thus  to  bring  them 
Tadually  to  the  knowledge  of  Christianity, 
biat  they  might  be  employed  as  instru- 
lents  ^*  in  the  general  conversion  of  their 
ountrymen,  so  much  desired.''  It  was 
ikewise  recommended  *'that  each  town, 
orough,  and  hundred  should  procure,  by 
ust  means,  a  certain  number  of  Indian 
hildren,  to  be  brought  up  in  the  first  ele- 
Qcnts  of  literature ;  that  the  most  toward- 
y  of  these  should  be  fitted  for  the  college, 
n  building  of  which  they  purposed  to  pro- 
ved as  soon  as  any  profit  arose  from  the 
istate  appropriated  to  that  use ;  and  they 
aniestly  required  their  earnest  help  and 
urthcrance  in  that  pious  and  important 
vork,  not  doubting  the  particular  blessing 
if  God  upon  the  colony,  and  being  assured 
if  the  love  of  all  good  men  upon  that  ac- 
ount."* 

Eyen  the  first  charter  assigns  as  one  of 
he  reasons  for  the  grant,  that  the  contem- 
4ated  undertaking  was  '*a  work  which 
nay,  by  the  providence  of  Almighty  God, 
lereafter  tend  to  the  glory  of  His  Divine 
lajesty,  in  the  propagating  of  the  Chris- 
ian  religion  to  such  people  as  yet  live  in 
larkness  and  miserable  ignorance  of  the 
rue  knowledge  and  worship  of  God.'f 

The  Company  seem  early  to  have  felt 
he  importance  of  promoting  education  in 
he  colony.  Probably  at  their  solicita- 
ion,  the  king  issued  letters  to  the  bishops 
hroughout  England,  directing  collections 
0  be  made  for  building  a  college  in  Vir- 
ginia. The  object  was  at  first  stated  to  be 
'  the  training  up  and  educating  infidel  (hea- 
hen)  children  in  tne  true  knowledge  of 
k)d."t  Nearly  JClSOO  had  abready  been 
ollected,  and  Henrico  had  been  selected 
s  the  best  situation  for  the  building,  when, 


•  BuTk*fi  "  History  of  Virginia,"  p.  225»  226. 

t  1  Charter.— 1.  Hazzard's  State  Papers,  51.  This 
rork  of  the  late  Mr.  H.  contains  all  the  charters 
ranted  by  the  sovereigns  of  England  for  promoting 
oloaization  in  America. 

X  Stith'a  ^*  History  of  yuginiM,**p.  162, 103L 


at  the  instance  of  their  treasurer,  Sir  Ed- 
win Sandys,  the  Company  granted  10,000 
acres  to  be  laid  off  for  the  new  "  Univer- 
sity of  Henrico ;"  the  original  design  being 
at  the  same  time  extended,  by  its  being  re- 
solved that  the  institution  should  be  for  the 
education  of  the  English  as  well  as  the 
Indians.  Much  interest  was  felt  through- 
out England  in  the  success  of  this  under- 
taking. The  Bishop  of  London  gave  i^IOOO 
towanls  its  accomplishment,  and  an  anon- 
ymous contributor  JETSOO  exclusively  for 
the  education  of  the  Indian  youth.  It  had 
warm  friends  in  Virginia  also.  The  min- 
ister of  Henrico,  the  Rev.  Mr.  fiargave, 
gave  his  library,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
place  subscribed  jCISOO  to  build  a  hostel- 
ry for  the  entertainment  of  strangers  and 
visiters.*  Preparatory  to  the  college  or 
university,  it  was  proposed  that  a  school 
should  be  established  at  St.  Charles 'S  City, 
to  be  called  the  East  India  School,  from 
the  first  donation  towards  its  endowment 
having  been  contributed  by  the  master  and 
crew  of  an  East  Indiaman  on  its  return  to 
England. 

But  the  whole  project  received  its  death- 
blow by  the  frightful  massacre  perpetrated 
by  the  Indians  on  the  3*2d  of  March,  1623, 
when,  in  one  hour,  347  men,  women,  and 
children  were  slaughtered,  without  distinc- 
tion of  sex  or  age,  and  at  a  time,  too,  when 
the  Indians  professed  perfect  friendship. 
For  four  years,  nevertheless,  they  had 
been  maturing  their  plan,  had  enlisted  thir- 
ty tribes  in  a  plot  to  extirpate  the  English, 
and  might  have  succeeded  in  doing  so  but 
for  the  fidelity  of  a  converted  Indian  named 
Chanco.  The  minds  of  the  colonists  were 
still  farther  estranged  from  the  idea  of 
providing  a  college  for  the  Indian  youth  by 
the  long  and  disastrous  war  that  followed. 
At  a  much  later  date  a  college  for  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  colonial  youth  was  estab- 
lished at  Williamsburg,  which  was  for  a 
long  time  the  capital  of  the  colony.f 


*  Holmes's  Annals,  p.  173. 

t  This  was  the  College  of  William  and  Mary,  es- 
tablished in  1693,  and,  in  the  order  of  time,  the  sec- 
ond that  was  founded  in  the  colonics.  It  owed  its 
existence,  under  God,  to  the  great  and  long-contin- 
ued exerUons  of  the  Kev.  Dr.  Blair.  It  ought  to  be 
mentioned,  that  in  the  former  part  of  the  last  centu- 
ry a  number  of  Indian  youths  were  educated  at  it. 
The  celebrated  Robert  Boylo  presented  it  with  a 
sum  of  money  to  be  applied  to  the  education  of  the 
Indian  tribes.  At  iir^t,  efforts  were  made  to  procure 
fur  this  purpose  children  who  had  been  taken  in 
war  by  some  victorious  tribe ;  but  during  the  admin- 
istration of  Sir  Alexander  Spottswood,  which  com- 
menced in  1710,  that  plan  was  relinquished  for  a  far 
better.  The  governor  went  in  person  to  the  tribes 
in  the  interior  to  engage  them  to  send  their  children 
to  the  school,  and  had  the  gratification  of  seeing 
some  arrive  from  a  distance  offour  hundred  miles  in 
compliance  with  his  request.  He  also,  at  his  own 
expense,  established  and  supported  a  preparatory 
school  on  the  frontiers,  at  which  Indian  lads  might 
be  prepared  for  the  college  wIIvomX  V»\wa  Vi^  Sax  ^- 
moved  from  their  paiemXa.— Sc»  Bewrlv*  *"*  HUxonj 
of  Virghua,^ 
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In  proportion  as  the  population  be^ 
to  spread  along  the  lai^  and  beautiful 
streams  that  flow  from  the  Alleghany 
Mountains  into  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  more 
parishes  were  legally  constituted,  so  that 
m  1722  there  were  fifty- four,  some  very 
large,  others  of  moderate  extent,  in  the 
twenty-nine  counties  of  the  colony.  Their 
size  depended  much  on  the  number  of 
titheable  inhabitants  within  a  certain  dis- 
trict. Each  parish  had  a  convenient 
church  built  of  stone,  brick,  or  wood,  and 
many  of  the  larger  ones  had  also  chapels 
of  ease,  so  that  the  places  of  public  wor- 
ship were  not  less  than  seventy  in  all.  To 
each  parish  church  there  was  a  parsonage 
attached,  and  likewise,  in  almost  ail  cases, 
a  glhhe  of  250  acres  and  a  small  stock  of 
cattle.  But  not  more  than  about  half, 
probably,  of  these  established  churches 
were  provided  with  ministers ;  in  the  rest 
the  services  were  conducted  by  lay  read- 
ers, or  occasionally  by  neighbouring  cler- 
gymen. When  the  war  of  the  Revolution 
commenced  there  were  ninety-five  parish- 
es, and  at  least  a  hundred  clergymen  of 
the  Established  Church. 

We  shall  yet  have  occasion  to  speak  of 
the  Church  establishment  in  Virginia,  and 
its  influence  upon  the  interests  of  reli- 
gion, as  well  as  of  the  character  of  the 
clergy  there  during  the  colonial  period.  I 
cannot,  however,  forbear  saying,  that  al- 
though the  greater  number  of  the  estab- 
lished ministers  seem,  at  that  epoch,  to 
have  been  very  poorly  qualified  for  their 
great  work,  others  were  an  ornament  to 
their  calling.  1  may  mention  as  belong- 
ing to  early  times  the  names  of  the  Rev. 
Robert  Hunt  and  the  Rev.  Alexander  Whit- 
aker.  The  former  of  these  accompanied 
the  first  settlers,  preached  the  first  Eng- 
lish sermon  ever  heard  on  the  American 
continent,  and  by  his  calm  and  judicious 
counsels,  his  exemplary  conduct,  and  his 
faithful  ministrations,  rendered  most  im- 
portant services  to  the  infant  colony.  The 
latter  was  justly  styled  "  the  Apostle  of 
Virginia."  At  a  later  period,  we  find, 
among  other  worthies,  the  Rev.  James 
Blair,  whose  indefatigable  exertions  in  the 
cause  of  religion  and  education  rank  him 
among  the  greatest  benefactors  of  Ameri- 
ca. Nor  were  there  laymen  wanting 
among  those  who  had  the  cause  of  God  at 
heart.  Morgan  Morgan,  in  particular,  was 
greatly  blessed  in  his  endeavours  to  sus- 
tain the  spirit  of  piety,  by  founding  church- 
es and  otherwise,  more  especially  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  Great  Valley.  In  la- 
ter times  Virginia  has  produced  many  illus- 
trious men,  not  only  in  the  Episcopal,  but 
in  almost  every  other  denomination  of 
Christians. 

In  point  of  intolerance,  the  legislature  of 

Yirffiniii  equalled,  if  it  did  not  exceed,  that 

of  MH88achuseti8,    Attendance  at  parish 


worship  was  at  one  time  required  under 
severe  penalties ;  nay,  even  the  sacnunent- 
al  services  of  the  Church  were  rendend 
obligatory  by  law.  Dissenters,  Quakenir 
and  Roman  Catholics  were  prohibited 
from  settling  in  the  province.  People  of 
every  name  entering  the  colony,  without 
having  been  Christians  in  the  couDtiiet 
they  came  from,  were  condemned  to  da- 
very.  Shocking  barbarity !  the  reader  will 
justly  exclaim  ;  yet  these  very  laws  prove 
how  deep  and  strong,  though  turbia  and 
dark,  ran  the  tide  of  religious  feeling  aroonff 
the  people.  As  has  been  justly  remarked 
**  If  they  were  not  wise  Christians,  they 
were  at  least  strenuous  religionists.^ 

1  have  said  enough  to  show  that,  in  the 
colonization  of  Virginia,  religion  was  far 
from  being  considered  as  a  matter  of  no 
importance ;  its  influence,  on  the  contraiy. 
was  deemed  essential  to  national  as  well 
as  individual  prosperity  and  happiness. 

Maryland,  we  have  seen,  though  oriii- 
nally  a  part  of  Virginia,  was  planted  xif 
Lord  Baltimore,  as  a  refuse  for  persecu- 
ted Roman  Catholics.  When  the  first  of 
its  colonists  landed  in  1634,  under  the  gui- 
dance of  Leonard  Calvert,  son  of  that  no- 
bleman, on  an  island  in  the  Potomac,  th^ 
took  possession  of  the  province  "  for  their 
Saviour,"  as  well  as  for  "their  lord  the 
king."  They  planted  their  colony  on  the 
broad  basis  of  toleration  for  all  Christian 
sects,  and  in  this  noble  spirit  the  govern- 
ment was  conducted  for  fifty  years.  Think 
what  we  may  of  their  creed,  and  very  dif- 
ferent as  was  this  policy  from  what  Ro- 
manism elsewhere  might  have  led  us  to 
expect,  we  cannot  refuse  to  Lord  Balti- 
more's colony  the  praise  of  having  estab- 
lished the  first  government  in  modem 
times,  in  which  entire  toleration  was 
granted  to  all  denominations  of  Chris- 
tians ;  this  too,  at  a  time  when  the  New- 
England  Puritans  could  hardly  bear  with 
one  another,  much  less  with  ^*  papists;** 
when  the  zealots  of  Virginia  held  both 
"  papists"  and  *' Dissenters"  in  nearly  equal 
abhorrence ;  and  when,  in  fact,  toleration 
was  not  considered  in  any  part  of  the  Prot- 
estant world  to  be  due  to  Roman  Catholics. 
After  being  thus  avowed  at  the  outset,  tol- 
eration was  renewed  in  1649,  when,  by  the 
death  of  Charles  1.,  the  government  in 
England  was  about  to  pass  into  the  hands 
of  the  extreme  opponents  of  the  Roman 
Catholics.  *'  And  whereas  ihe  enforcing 
of  the  conscience  in  matters  of  religion,"* 
such  is  the  language  of  their  statute, 
"  hath  frequently  fallen  out  to  be  of  dan- 
gerous consequence  in  those  common- 
wealths where  it  has  been  practised,  and 
for  the  more  quiet  and  peaceable  govern- 
ment of  this  province,  and  the  better  to 
preserve  mutual  love  and  amitv  among  the 
inhabitants,  no  person  within  this  province 
proCe^siug  lo  believe  in  Jesus  Christ  shall 
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be  any  way  troubled,  molested,  or  discoun- 
tenanced for  his  or  her  religion,  or  in  the 
free  exercise  thereof."  Meanwhile,  Prot- 
estant sects  increased  so  much,  that  the 
political  power  of  the  state  passed,  at 
length,  entirely  out  of  the  hands  of  its 
founders,  and  before  the  war  of  the  Rey- 
olution,  many  churches  had  been  planted 
in  it  by  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  and 
Baptists. 

North  Carolina  was  first  colonized  by 
stragglers  from  Virginia  settling  on  the 
rivers  that  flow  into  Albemarle  Sound, 
and  among  these  were  a  good  many  Qua- 
kers, driven  out  of  Virginia  by  the  intoler- 
ance of  its  laws.  This  was  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  seventeenth  century.  Puritans 
from  New-England,  and  emigrants  from 
Barbadoes,  followed  in  succession ;  but 
the  Dissenters  from  Virginia  predomina- 
ted. Religion  for  a  long  while  seems  to 
have  received  but  little  attention.  Will- 
iam Edmunson  and  George  Fox  visited 
their  Quaker  friends  among  the  pine  groves 
of  Albemarle  in  1672,  and  found  a  "•  tender 
people."  A  Quarterly  Meeting  was  es- 
ublished,  and  thenceforward  that  religious 
body  may  be  said  to  have  organized  a  spir- 
itual government  in  the  colony.  But  it 
was  long  before  any  other  made  much 
progress.  No  Episcopal  minister  was 
setUed  in  it  until  1703,  and  no  clmrch  built 
until  1703. 

The  Proprietaries,  it  is  true,  who  obtain- 
ed North  as  well  as  South  Carolina  from 
Cliarles  II.,  professed  to  be  actuated  by  a 
**  laudable  and  pious  zeal  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel ;"  but  they  did  nothing 
to  vindicate  their  claim  to  such  praise.  In 
their  *''  Constitutions^'  they  maintained,  that 
religion  and  the  profession  of  it  were  in- 
dispensable to  the  well-being  of  the  state 
and  privileges  of  citizenship ;  vain  words, 
as  long  as  no  measures  were  taken  to  pro- 
mote what  they  thus  lauded.  But  we  shall 
yet  see  that,  little  as  true  religion  owed  in 
North  Carolina  to  the  first  settlers,  or  to 
the  Proprietaries,  that  state  eventually  ob- 
tained a  large  population  of  a  truly  reli- 
gious character,  partly  from  the  emigra- 
tion of  Christians  from  France  and  Scot- 
laud,  partly  from  the  increase  of  Puritans 
from  New-England. 

South  Carolina  began  to  be  colonized  in 
1670  by  settlers  shipped  to  the  province  by 
the  Proprietaries,  and  from  that  time  for- 
ward it  received  a  considerable  accession 
of  emigrants  almost  every  year.  Its  cli- 
mate was  represented  as  being  the  finest 
in  the  world :  under  its  almost  tropical 
sun  flowers  were  said  to  blossom  every  j 
month  of  the  year :  orange  groves  were 
to  supplant  those  of  cedar,  silk- worms 
were  to  be  fed  on  mulberry- trees  intro- 
duced from  the  south  of  France,  and  the 
choicest  wines  were  to  be  produced. 
Ships  arrived  with  Dutch  settiera  from 


New- York,  as  well  as  with  emigrants 
from  England.  The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury, 
when  committed  to  the  Tower  in  1681» 
begged  for  leave  to  exile  himself  to  Car- 
olina. 

Nor  were  they  Churchmen  only  who 
emigrated  thither  from  England.  Many 
Dissenters,  disgusted  with  the  unfavoura- 
ble state  of  things  in  that  country,  went 
out  also,  carrying  with  them  intelligence-, 
industry,  and  sobriety.  Joseph  Blake,  in 
particular,  brother  of  the  gallant  admiral 
of  that  name,  having  inherited  his  broth* 
er*s  fortune,  devoted  it  to  transport  iug  his 
persecuted  brethren  to  America,  and  con- 
ducted thither  a  company  of  them  from 
Somersetshire.  Thus  the  booty  taken 
from  New  Spain  helped  to  people  South 
Carolina.*  A  colony  from  Ireland,  also, 
went  over,  and  were  soon  merged  among 
the  other  colonists. 

Such  was  the  character  of  what  might 
be  called  the  substratum  of  the  popular- 
tion  in  South  Carolina.  The  colonists 
were  of  various  origin,  but  many  of  them 
had  carried  thither  the  love  of  true  reli- 
gion, and  the  number  of  such  soon  in- 
creased. 

Georgia,  of  all  the  original  thirteen  col- 
onies, ranks  latest  in  point  of  date.  The 
good  Oglethorpe,  one  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  a  Christian  gentleman  of  the  Cav- 
alier school,  one  who  loved  his  king  and 
his  Church,  led  over  a  mixed  people  to 
settle  on  the  banks  of  the  Savannah.  Poor 
debtors,  taken  from  the  prisons  of  England, 
formed  a  stnuige  medley  with  godly  Mo- 
ravians from  Hernihut  in  Germany,  and 
brave  Highlanders  from  Scotland.  To 
Georgia,  also,  were  directed  the  youthful 
steps  of  those  two  wonderful  men,  John 
and  Charles  Wesley,  and  the  still  more  el- 
oquent Whitefield,  who  made  the  pine  for- 
ests that  stretch  from  the  Savannah  to  the 
Altamaha  resound  with  the  tones  of  their 
fervid  piety.  In  Georgia,  too,  was  built 
the  "Orphan  House,"  for  the  erection  of 
which  so  much  eloquence  was  poured 
forth,  both  in  England  and  in  the  Atlantic 
cities  of  her  American  colonics,  by  the 
last-named  herald  of  the  Gospel,  but  which 
was  not  destined  to  fulfil  the  expectations 
of  its  good  and  great  founder. 

Thus  we  find  that  religion  was  not  the 
predominating  motive  that  led  to  the  col- 
onization of  the  Southern  States,  as  was 
the  case  with  New-England;  and  yet  it 
cannot  be  said  to  have  been  altogether 
wanting.  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  every 
charter  granted  to  the  Southern  colonies^ 
"the  propagation  of  the  Gosper'  is  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  plant- 
ing of  them  being  undertaken.  And  we 
shall  see  that  that  essential  element  of  a 
people's  prosperity  ultimately  T^^^\NVi<V  -^l 

♦  BancrofCa  "  HUXory  ol  V\ie  VimV^  -iSV^xa^r  ^^^- 
ii.,  p.  172, 173. 
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vast  accession  of  strength  from  the  emi- 
grants whom  God  was  preparing  to  send 
from  the  Old  World  to  those  parts  of  the 
New. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

BBUOIOUS   CHARACTER    OF    THE    EARLY   COLO- 
NISTS.— FOUNDERS  OF  NEW-YORK. 

We  now  proceed  to  give  some  account 
of  the  intermediate  states  between  New- 
England  and  those  in  the  South,  compri- 
sing New- York,  New-Jersey,  Delaware, 
and  Pennsylvania.  We  begin  with  New- 
York,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  first 
colonized  by  the  Dutch. 

"  The  spirit  of  the  age,'^  8a3rs  an  eloquent 
author,*  to  whom  we  have  often  referred, 
*'  was  present  when  the  foundations  of  New- 
York  were  laid.  Every  great  European 
event  affected  the  fortunes  of  America.  Did 
a  state  prosper,  it  sought  an  increase  of 
wealth  by  plantations  in  the  West:  Was 
a  sect  persecuted,  it  escaped  to  the  New 
World.  The  Reformation,  followed  by  col- 
lisions between  English  Dissenters  and  the 
Anglican  hierarchy,  colonized  New-Eng- 
land. The  Reformation,  emancipating  the 
United  Provinces,  led  to  European  settle- 
ments on  the  Hudson.  The  Netherlands 
•divide  with  England  the  glory  of  having 
planted  the  first  colonies  in  the  United 
States :  they  also  divide  the  glory  of  hav- 
ing set  the  example  of  pubhc  freedom.  If 
England  gave  our  fathers  the  idea  of  a  pop- 
ular representation,  Holland  originated  for 
them  the  principle  of  federal  union." 

It  was  the  Dutch,  we  remarked,  who  first 
discovered  the  Rivers  Hudson  and  Connec- 
ticut, and  probably  the  Delaware  also.  In 
1614,  ^ve  years  after  Henry  Hudson  had 
sailed  up  the  first  of  those  streams,  and  to 
which  he  gave  his  name,  they  erected  a 
few  huts  upon  Manhattan  Island,  where 
now  stands  the  city  of  New- York. 

The  first  attempts  to  establish  trading 
stations,  for  they  hardly  could  be  called 
settlements,  were  made  by  the  merchants 
of  Amsterdam.  But  when  the  Dutch  West 
India  Company  was  formed,  in  1621,  it  ob- 
tained a  monopoly  of  the  trade  with  all 
parts  of  the  Atlantic  coast  claimed  by  Hol- 
land in  North  America.  Colonization  on 
the  Hudson  River  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  the  main  object  of  that  Company. 
The  territory  of  New  Netherlands  was  not 
even  named  in  the  charter,  nor  did  the 
States-General  guaranty  its  possession 
and  protection.  Trade  with  the  natives  in 
«kins  and  furs  was,  in  fact,  the  primary  and 
almost  exclusive  object. 

But  in  a  few  years,  as  the  families  of  the 
■Company's  factors  increased,  what  was  at 


♦  Mr.  Bancroft*a  *' History  of  the  United  States," 
^ol  //.,  p.  256. 


first  a  mere  station  for  traders,  gradually 
bore  the  appearance  of  a  regular  plantation; 
and  New  Amsterdam,  on  Manhattan  Isl- 
and, began  to  look  like  some  thriving  town, 
with  its  little  fleet  of  Dutch  ships  almost 
continually  lying  at  its  wharves.  Settle- 
ments were  also  made  at  the  west  end  of 
Long  Island,  on  Staten  Island,  along  tlM 
North  River  up  to  Albany,  and  even  be- 
yond that,  as.  well  as  at  Bergen,  at  various 
points  on  the  Hackensack,  and  on  the  Rar- 
itan,  in  what  was  afterward  New-Jersey. 

Harmony  at  this  time  subsisted  between 
the  Dutch  and  their  Puritan  neighbours,  not- 
withstanding the  dispute  about  their  respec- 
tive boundaries.  In  1627,  we  find  the  Gov- 
emor of  New  Netherlands,  or  New  Belgium^ 
as  the  country  was  sometimes  called,  pay- 
ing a  visit  of  courtesy  and  friendship  to  the 
Plymouth  colony,  by  which  he  was  receir- 
edwith  "  the  noise  of  trumpets.*'  Atreatr 
of  friendship  and  commerce  was  proposed 
''  Our  children  after  us,"  said  the  Pilgrims, 
"  shall  never  forget  the  good  and  courte- 
ous entreaty  which  we  foiuid  in  your  coun- 
try, and  shall  desire  your  prosperity  for 
ever."  | 

The  colony,  as  it  extended,  grraduaUy  | 
penetrated  into  the  interior  of  East  Jersey, 
and  along  the  shores  of  the  Delaware. 
Still,  receiving  neither  protection  nor  en- 
couragement m>m  the  fatherland,  and  aban- 
doned to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  low-mind- 
ed commercial  corporation,  its  progress 
was  not  what  might  have  been  expected. 
It  had  not  always  wise  governors.  The 
infamous  Kieft,  neglecting  to  conciliate  the 
Indians,  allowed  the  settlers  on  Staten  Isl- 
and to  be  destroyed  by  the  savages  of  New- 
Jersey  ;  and  having,  in  a  most  wanton  at- 
tack upon  a  tribe  of  the  friendly  Algou- 
quins,  massacred  many  of  them  in  cold 
blood,  the  colony  lay  for  two  whole  yeanf 
(1643-1645)  exposed  to  attack  at  all  points, 
and  was  threatened  with  absolute  ruin. 
From  the  banks  of  the  Raritan  to  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Connecticut,  not  a  "  boweiy** 
(farm)  was  safe.  "Mine  eyes,**  says  an 
eyewitness,  "saw  the  flames  of  their 
towns,  and  the  flights  and  hurries  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  the  present  removal 
of  all  that  could  to  Holland !"  In  this  war 
the  celebrated  Anne  Hutchinson,  one  of  the  1 
most  extraordinary  women  of  her  agt*.  1 
was  murdered  bjr  the  Indians,  together  with  i 
all  her  family,  with  but  one  exception.  ^ 

Next  to  this  disastrous  war,  the  colony 
was  most  retarded  by  the  want  of  a  popu- 
lar form  of  government,  and  by  the  deter- 
mination of  the  West  India  Company  not 
to  concede  one. 

The  first  founders  of  New  Netherlands 
were  men  of  a  bold  and  enterprising  turn, 
whose  chief  motive  in  leaving  Holland  was, 
no  doubt,  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  fiut 
educated  in  the  National  Dutch  Church, 
they  brought  with  them  a  strong  attach- 
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nent  to  its  doctrines,  worship,  and  govern- 
ment; and  however  deeply  interested  in 
their  secular  pursuits,  they  unquestionably 
took  early  measures  to  have  the  Gospel 
preached  purely  among  them,  and  to  have 
the  religious  institutions  of  their  fatherland 
planted  and  maintained  in  their  adopted 
country.  A  church  wa&  organized  at  New 
Amsterdam,  now  New- York,  not  later, 
probably,  than  1619 ;  and  there  was  one  at 
Albany  as  early,  if  not  earlier.  The  first 
minister  of  the  Gospel  settled  at  New- 
York  was  the  Rev.  Everardus  Bogardus. 

Tlie  Dutch  language  was  exclusively 
used  in  the  Dutch  churches  until  1764,  be- 
ing exactly  a  century  aAer  the  colony  had 
faUen  into  the  hands  of  the  English.  As 
fioon  as  that  event  took  place,  the  new  gov- 
ernor made  ffreat  efforts  to  introduce  the 
language  of  nis  own  country,  by  opening 
schools  in  which  it  was  taught.  This,  to- 
gether with  the  introduction  of  the  English 
Episcopal  Church,  and  the  encouragement 
it  received  from  Governor  Fletcher,  in  1693, 
made  the  new  language  come  rapidly  into 
use.  The  younger  colonists  began  to  urge 
4hat,  for  a  part  of  the  day  at  least,  English 
should  be  used  in  the  churches;  or  that 
new  churches  should  be  built  for  those  who 
commonly  spoke  that  tongue.  At  length, 
after  much  opposition  from  some  who 
dreaded  lest,  together  with  the  language  of 
their  fathers,  their  good  old  doctrines,  lit- 
urgy, catechisms,  and  all  should  disappear, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Laidlie,  a  distinguished  Scotch 
minister  who  had  been  settled  in  an  Eng- 
lish Presbyterian  church  at  Flushing,  in 
Holland,  connected  with  the  Reformed 
Dutch  Church,  was  invited  to  New- York, 
in  order  to  commence  Divine  service  there 
in  English.  Having  accepted  this  call,  he 
was,  in  1764,  transferred  to  that  city,  and 
in  his  new  charge  his  labours  were  long 
and  ffreatly  blessed.  From  that  time  the 
Dntch  language  gradually  disappeared,  so 
that  hardly  a  vestige  of  it  now  remains. 

The  population  of  New  Netherlands, 
when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  about  ten  thou- 
sand, or  half  as  many  as  that  of  New- 
England  at  the  same  date.  There  has  been 
a  slight  emigration  to  it  from  Holland  ever 
since,  too  small,  however,  to  be  regarded 
as  of  any  importance.  But  all  the  emi- 
grants from  Dutch  ports  to  America  were 
not  Hollanders.  The  Reformation  had 
made  the  Dutch  an  independent  nation,  and 
the  long  and  bitter  experience  they  had  had 
of  oppression  led  them  to  offer  an  asylum 
to  the  persecuted  Protestants  of  England, 
Scotland,  France,  Italy,  and  Germany.* 


«  Thii  has  often  been  made  an  occasion  of  re- 
proach and  ndicale  by  men  of  more  wit  than  grace 
or  sense. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  in  their  *'  Maid  of  the  Inn," 
introduce  one  of  their  characters  as  saying, 

**  I  SB  a  sohoolnsatar,  mr,  and  would  £uu 


Among  others  who  thus  came  by  way  of 
Holland  to  America  was  Robert  Living- 
ston, ancestor  of  the  numerous  and  distin- 
guished family  of  that  name  to  be  found  in 
various  parts  of  America,  but  particularly 
in  the  State  of  New- York,  and  son  of  that 
pious  and  celebrated  minister,  the  Rev. 
John  Livingston,  of  Scotland,  who,  after 
being  eminently  blessed  in  his  labours  in 
his  native  country,  was,  in  1663,  driven  by 
persecution  into  Holland,  where  he  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life  as  minister  of  the 
Scotch  Church  at  Rotterdam. 

Several  causes  retarded  the  progress  of 
religion  among  the  Dutch  colonists  in 
America.  One  was  the  unsettled  state  of 
the  country,  caused  by  actual  or  dreaded 
hostilities  with  the  Indians ;  another  lay  in 
the  churches  being  long  unnecessarily  de- 
pendant for  their  pastors  on  the  classis,  or 
presbytery,  of  Amsterdam ;  a  body  which, 
however  well  disposed,  was  at  too  remote 
a  distance  to  exercise  a  proper  judgment 
in  selecting  such  ministers  as  the  circum- 
stances of  the  country  and  the  people  re- 
quired ;  a  third  is  to  be  found  in  the  lateness 
of  the  introduction  of  the  English  tongue 
into  the  public  services  of  the  churches ;  it 
ought  to  have  occurred  at  least  fifty  years 
sooner. 

Notwithstanding  these  hinderances,  the 
blessed  Gospel  was  widely  and  success- 
fully preached  and  maintained  in  the  colo- 
ny, both  when  under  the  government  of 
Holland  and  afterward.  Its  beneficial  in- 
fluence was  seen  in  the  strict  and  whole- 
some morals  that  characterized  the  com- 
munity, and  in  the  progress  of  education 
among  all  classes,  especially  after  the 
adoption  of  a  more  popular  form  of  govern- 
ment. Many  faithful  pastors  were  either 
sent  over  from  Holland,  or  raised  up  at 
later  periods  in  the  colony,  and  sent  over 
to  Holland  for  instruction  in  theology. 
Among  the  former  I  may  mention  the 
Rev.  T.  J.  Frelinghuysen,  who  came  from 
Holland  in  1726,  and  settled  on  the  Raritan. 
As  an  able,  evangelical,  and  eminently  suc- 
cessful preacher,  he  proved  a  great  bless- 
ing to  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in 
America.  He  left  five  sons,  all  ministers, 
and  two  daughters,  who  were  married  to 
ministers.*  In  confirmation  of  this  state- 
ment, we  may  add  the  testimony  of  the 


Confer  with  jon  about  erecting  foar 
Now  Mcts  of  rebffion  at  Amsterdam.'' 

And  Andrew  Marvell,  in  his  "  Character  of  Hol- 
land," writes : 

"  Sure,  when  reli^on  did  itself  embark, 

And  from  the  East  would  westward  steer  its  bark, 

It  struck  ;  and  splitting  on  this  unknown  ground. 

Each  one  thence  pillaged  the  furst  piece  he  found. 

Hence  Amsterdam,  Turk,  Christian,  Pagan,  Jew, 

Staple  of  sects,  and  mint  of  schism,  grew  ; 

That  bank  a(  conscience,  where  not  one  so  strange 

Opinion,  but  finds  credit  and  exchange. 

In  Tain  for  Catholics  ourselves  we  bear  ; 

The  UniTersal  Church  is  only  there  .** 

moirs  of  Dr.  lAvmsBiUiii,  ^.  ^ . 
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Her.  Gilbert  Tennent,  who,  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Prince,  of  Boston,  says,  **  The  labours 
of  Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  a  Dutch  minister, 
were  much  blessed  to  the  people  of  New- 
Brunswick  and  places  adjacent,  especially 
about  the  time  of  his  coming  among  them. 
When  I  came,  which  was  about  seven 
years  after,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
much  of  the  fruits  of  his  ministry :  divers 
of  his  hearers,  with  whom  I  had  opportu- 
nity of  conversing,  appeared  to  be  con- 
verted persons,  by  their  soundness  in  prin- 
ciple, Christian  experience,  and  pious  prac- 
tice ;  and  these  persons  declared  that  his 
ministrations  were  the  means  thereof."* 
Among  the  latter  was  the  late  J.  H.  Liv- 
ingston, D.D.,  who  died  in  1825,  after  being 
for  a  long  time  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished ministers  in  the  United  States. 
On  his  return  from  Holland,  he  was  for 
many  years  a  pastor  in  New- York,  and 
thereafter  divinity  professor  in  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Dutch 
€hurch  at  New-Brunswick,  in  the  State  of 
New-Jersey.  He  was  one  of  those  who, 
though  bom  to  fill  a  large  space  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Church,  yet  spend  their  lives  in 
the  calm  and  unostentatious  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  their  calling.  The  impress  of 
his  labours  and  character  will  long  be  felt 
in  the  Church  of  which  he  .was  so  distin- 
guished an  ornament. 

The  descendants  of  the  Dutch  are  nu- 
merous, and  widely  dispersed  in  America. 
They  constitute  a  large  proportion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  southern  part  of  the  State 
of  New- York  and  eastern  part  of  New- 
Jersey,  besides  forming  a  very  consider- 
able body  in  the  north  and  west  of  the 
former  of  these  states.  But  they  are  to 
be  found  also  in  larger  or  smaller  numbers 
in  all  parts  of  the  confederacy.  Though 
often  made  the  butts  of  ridicule  for  their 
simplicity,!  slowness  of  movement,  and 


♦  Prince's  Christian  History.  1  may  add,  that 
the  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  spoken  of  in  the  text  was  the 
ancestor  of  three  brothers  of  the  same  name,  who 
have  adorned  the  profession  of  the  law  in  the  present 
generation,  one  ot  whom,  the  Hon.  Theodore  Fre- 
Dnghuysen,  was  for  several  years  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  is 
now  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  New-York. 

t  Their  Yankee  neighbours,  as  the  New-England 
people  are  called,  tell  a  thousand  stories  showing 
the  simplicity  of  the  Dutch.  One  of  the  best  which 
I  have  heard  is  that  respecting  a  wealthy  Dutch 
farmer,  m  the  State  of  New- York,  who  had  erected 
a  church  in  his  neighbourhood  at  his  own  expense, 
and  was  advised  (probably  by  some  very  sensible 
Yankee)  to  attach  a  lightning-rod  to  it.  But  he  re- 
ceived the  suggestion  with  displeasure,  as  if  God 
would  set  tire  to  bis  own  house !  Another  is  as  fol- 
lows :  Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Laid- 
lic,  and  the  commencement  of  his  labours,  he  was  thus 
accosted  by  some  excellent  old  people,  at  the  close 
of  a  prayer-meeting  one  evening,  in  which  he  had 
most  fervently  addressed  the  throne  of  grace :  "  Ah, 
Doininc !  (the  title  which  the  Dutch,  in  their  aflfec- 
iion,  gi\e  to  their  pastors)  we  ofifcred  up  many  an 
earnest  prayer  in  Dutch  for  your  coming  among  us ; 
»od  truly  the  Lord  has  hcMrd  us  in  English^  and  sent 
jou  tons,"  ^      * 


dislike  to  innovation  of  every  kind,  yet, 
taken  as  a  whole,  they  have  been  uniformly 
a  religious  and  virtuous  people,  and  consti- 
tute a  most  valuable  part  or  the  American 
nation.  Some  of  them  have  found  a  place 
among  our  most  illustrious  statesmen. 
Emigrants  from  the  country  of  Grotius  and 
John  De  Witt  have  furnished  one  President 
and  three  Vice-presidents  to  the  Republic 
which  they  have  done  so  much  to  estaUish 
and  maintain.  They  have  preserved  to 
this  day  the  Church  planted  by  their  fore- 
fathers in  America ;  but  although  a  very 
respectable  part  of  them  «till  adhere  to  it, 
a  greater  number  have  joined  the  Episcopal 
Church,  and  many  belong  to  other  denom- 
inations. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

RELIGIOUS    CHARACTER   OF  THE    EARLY    COLO- 
NISTS.— FOUNDERS   OF  NEW-JBR8BV. 

Hollanders  from  New  Amsterdam  were 
the  first  European  inhabitants  of  New-Jer- 
sey, and,  during  the  continuance  of  the 
Dutch  dominion  in  America,  it  formed  part 
of  New  Netherlands.  The  first  settlement 
was  at  Bergen,  but  the  plantations  extended 
afterward  to  the  Hackensack,  the  Passaic, 
and  the  Raritan.  It  is  probable  that  a  few 
families  had  settled  even  on  the  Delaware, 
opposite  Newcastle,  before  the  cession  of 
the  country  to  the  English  in  1664. 

But  the  Dutch  were  not  the  only  colonists 
of  New-Jersey.  A  company  of  the  same 
race  of  English  Puritans  that  had  colonized 
New-England  left  the  eastern  end  of  Long 
Island  in  1664,  and  established  themselves 
at  Elizabethtown.  They  must  have  been 
few  in  number,  for  four  houses  only  were 
found  there  the  following  year,  on  the  ar- 
rival of  Philip  Carteret,  as  governor  of  the 
province.  Woodbridge,  Middletown,  and 
Shrewsbury  were  founded  about  the  same 
time  by  settlers  from  Long  Island  and 
Connecticut.  Newark  was  founded  in  1667 
or  1668,  by  a  colony  of  about  thirty  fami- 
lies, chiefly  from  Brandon  in  Connecticut. 

Colonists  from  New- Haven  bought  land 
on  both  sides  of  the  Delaware,  and  fifty 
families  were  sent  to  occupy  it,  but  their 
trading  establishments  wore  broken  up,  and 
the  colony  dispersed,  in  consequence  of 
the  Dutch  claiming  the  country.  There 
are  extant  memorials,  however,  in  the  rec- 
ords of  Cumberland  and  Cape  May  coun- 
ties, that  colonies  from  New-England  es- 
tablished themselves  in  these,  not  very  long 
after  the  province  changed  its  masters. 
The  middle  parts  were  gradually  occupied 
by  Dutch  and  New-England  settlers  in  their 
progress  westward,  and  also  by  a  consider- 
able number  of  Scotch  and  Irish  emigrants 
— all  Protestants,  and  most  of  them  Pres- 
bylehans. 
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It  will  be  remembered  that,  by  the  gift  of 
his  brother,  Charles  II.,  the  Duke  of  York 
became  **  Proprietary'^  of  all  that  part  of 
America  ceded  by  the  Dutch  to  the  English 
in  1664.  That  same  year  the  duke  sold 
New-Jersey  to  Sir  George  Carteret  and 
Lord  Berkeley,  in  honour  of  the  former  of 
whom  it  took  the  name  that  it  bears  to  this 
day.  They  immediately  appointed  a  g^v- 
ernor»  and  gave  the  colonists  a  popular  form 
of  government.  The  Legislature,  however, 
soon  became  the  oTgem  of  popular  disaf- 
fection ;  few  were  willing  to  purchase  a 
title  to  the  soil  from  the  Indians,  and  to 
pay  quit-rents  to  the  proprietaries  besides. 
After  some  years  of  severe  struggles  be- 
tween the  colonists  and  their  governors, 
Lord  Berkeley  became  tired  of  the  strife, 
and  in  1674  sold  the  moiety  of  New-Jer- 
sey to  Quakers  for  jClOOO,  John  Fenwick 
acting  as  agent  in  the  transaction  for  Ed- 
ward Byllinge  and  his  assigns.  Fenwick 
left  England  the  following  year,  accompa- 
nied by  a  great  many  families  of  that  per- 
secuted sect,  and  formed  the  settlement  of 
Salem,  on  the  Delaware.  Lands  in  West 
Jersey  were  now  offered  for  sale  by  the 
Quaker  company,  and  hundreds  of  colonists 
soon  settled  upon  them.  In  1676  they  ob- 
tained from  Carteret  the  right,  so  far  as  he 
was  concerned,  to  institute  a  government 
of  their  own  in  West  Jersey,  and  proceeded, 
the  year  following,  to  lay  the  groundwork 
in  the  '*  Concessions,"  as  their  fundamental 
deed  was  called.  Its  main  feature  was, 
that  *'  it  put  the  power  in  the  people." 
Forthwith  great  numbers  of  English  Qua- 
kers flocked  to  West  Jersey,  with  the  view 
of  permanently  settling  there.  A  title  to 
the  lands  was  purchased  from  the  Indians, 
at  a  council  held  under  the  shade  of  the 
forest,  at  the  spot  where  the  town  of  Bur- 
lington now  stands ;  there  the  tawny  chil- 
dren of  the  wood  conveyed  to  the  men  of 
peace  the  domain  which  they  desired. 
*'  You  are  our  brothers,"  said  the  sachems, 
*'  and  we  will  live  like  brothers  with  you. 
We  will  make  a  broad  path  for  you  and  us 
to  walk  in.  If  an  Englishman  falls  asleep 
in  this  path,  the  Indian  shall  pass  him  by 
and  say.  He  is  an  Englishman ;  he  is 
asleep ;  let  him  alone.  The  path  shall  be 
plain ;  there  shall  not  be  in  it  a  stump  to 
hurt  the  feet."*  And  they  kept  their  word. 

In  November,  1681,  Jennings,  who  act- 
ed as  governor  for  the  Proprietaries,  con- 
vened the  first  Quaker  Legislature  ever 
known  to  have  met.  The  year  following, 
by  obtaining  the  choice  of  their  own  chief 
ruler,  the  colonists  completed  the  meas- 
ure of  their  self-government.  In  the  year 
following  that,  again,  William  Penn  and 
eleven  others  bought  Ea.st  New-Jersey 
from  Carteret's  heirs,  and  from  that  time 
a  Quaker  emigration  set  into  that  division 
of  the  province,  but  never  to  such  a  de- 
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gree  as  to  change  the  general  character 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  population,  upon 
the  whole,  remained  decidedly  Puritan, 
though  combining  the  elements  of  a  Scotch, 
Dutch,  and  New-England  Presbyterianism. 
It  was  much  otherwise  with  West  New- 
Jersey.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
churches  planted  here  and  there  by  other 
denominations,  and  standing  like  islands 
in  this  sea  of  the  religion  of  George  Fox, 
Salem,  Gloucester,  and  Burlington  coun- 
ties were  peopled  almost  entirely  with 
Quakers,  and  their  religion  flourishes  there 
to  this  day. 

After  about  twelve  years  of  embarrass- 
ment, commencing  with  the  Revolution 
of  1688  in  England,  the  Proprietaries  of 
both  East  and  West  New-Jersey  surren- 
dered "their  pretended  right  of  govern- 
ment" to  the  British  crown,  and  in  1709, 
both  provinces,  united  into  one,  were  pla- 
ced for  a  time  under  the  Governor  of  New- 
York,  retaining,  however,  their  own  Le^s- 
lature.  The  population,  notwithstandmg 
the  difficulties  and  irritation  caused  by  po- 
litical disputes  intimately  affecting  their 
interests,  steadily  increased.  Taken  as  a 
whole,  few  parts  of  America  have  been 
colonized  by  a  people  more  decidedly  re- 
ligious in  principle,  or  more  intelhgent 
and  virtuous ;  and  such,  in  the  main,  are 
their  descendants  at  the  present  day.  No- 
where in  the  United  States  have  the  church- 
es been  supplied  with  a  more  faithful  or 
an  abler  ministry.  New-Jersey  was  the 
scene  of  the  excellent  David  Brainerd's 
labours  among  the  Indians,  during  the  lat- 
ter years  of  his  short  but  useful  life.  There, 
too,  laboured  the  celebrated  William  Ten- 
nent,  and  those  other  faithful  servants  of 
God  in  whose  society  Whitefield  found  so 
much  enjoyment,  and  whose  ministrations 
were  so  much  blessed.  There,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  eastern  section  of  the  prov- 
ince, many  have  been  witnesses  of  those 
outpourings  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  we 
shall  have  occasion  in  another  place  to 
speak  of.  And,  lastly,  in  New- Jersey  waa 
planted  the  fourth,  in  point  of  date,  of  the 
American  colleges,  commonly  called  Nas- 
sau Hall,  but  more  properly  the  College 
of  New-Jersey.  That  college  has  had  for 
its  presidents  some  of  the  greatest  divines 
that  have  ever  lived  in  America,  Dickin- 
son, Burr,  the  elder  Edwards,  Finley,  With- 
erspoon,  Smith,  Green,  &c.,  and  it  is  still 
as  flourishing  as  ever,  although  a  sister  in- 
stitution has  arisen  at  New-Brunswick,  to 
co-operate  in  diffusing  blessings  through- 
out the  state.  I  may  add,  that  no  state  in 
the  American  Union  has  more  decidedly 
proved  the  importance  of  having  a  good 
original  population,  nor  has  any  state  done 
more,  in  proportion  to  its  population  and 
resources,  to  sustain  the  \voTva\w  'axA\iW^ 
mole  the  besl  Va\.eie^\^  ol  \\i^  KMkKtvcwB 
nation. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

BBLIOIOUS  CHARACTER   OF    THB   RARLT  COLO- 
NISTS.  FOUNDERS  OF  DELAWARE,  AT  FIRST 

CALLED  NEW  SWEDEN. 

Though  of  all  the  states  Delaware  has 
the  smallest  population,  and  is  the  least 
but  one  in  territorial  extent,  yet  its  history 
is  far  from  uninteresting.  Fairly  included 
within  the  limits  of  Maryland,  it  never 
submitted  to  the  rule  of  Lord  Baltimore's 
colony ;  subjected  for  a  time  to  the  domin- 
ion of  the  Quaker  province  of  William 
Penn,  from  that  it  emancipated  itself  in 
time  to  be  justly  ranked  among  the  origi- 
nal Thirteen  States,  which  so  nobly  achiev- 
ed their  independence. 

This  small  province  was  claimed  by  the 
Dutch  in  right  of  discovery,  as  well  as  the 
country  on  the  other  side  of  Delaware 
River  and  Bay  ;  and  in  1631,  a  colony  un- 
der De  Vries  actually  left  the  Texel  for 
the  south  shore  of  that  bay,  and  settled 
near  the  present  site  of  Lewestown,  on 
lands  acquired  the  year  before  by  Godyn 
and  his  associates.  Van  Rensellaer,  Bloe- 
mart,  and  De  Lact.  That  colony,  consisting 
of  above  thirty  souls,  was,  in  the  absence 
of  De  Vries,  utterly  destroyed  by  the  In- 
dians  towards  the  close  of  the  followint 
year ;  yet  its  priority  in  point  of  date  saveo 
It  from  being  included  in  Lord  Baltimore's 
charter,  and  secured  for  subsequent  set- 
tlers the  benefits  of  a  separate  colony  and 
independent  state.    Before,  however,  it 
could  be  rescued  from  the  Indians,  and  col- 
•  onized  a  second  time  by  the  Dutch,  it  fell 
to  the  possession  of  a  Scandinavian  prince. 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  justly  pronounced 
the  most  accomplished  prince  of  modern 
times,  and  the  greatest  benefactor  of  hu- 
manity in  the  line  of  Swedish  kings,  had 
early  comprehended  the  advantages  of  for- 
eign commerce  and  distant  colonization. 
Accordingly,  in  1626,  he  instituted  a  com- 
mercial company,  with  exclusive  privile- 
ges to  trade  beyond  the  Straits  of  Gibral- 
tar, and  with  the  right  of  planting  colonies. 
The  stock  was  open  to  all  Europe.    The 
iLing  himself  pledged  400,000  dollars  froni 
the  royal  treasury ;  the  chief  seat  of  busi- 
ness was  Gottenburg,  the  second  city  in 
the  kingdom,  and  the  best  situated  for  com* 
merce  in  the  open  seas.    The  government 
of  the  future  colonies  was  committed  to 
a  royal  council,  and  emigrants  were  to  be 
invited  from  all  Europe.    The  New  Worid 
was  described  as  a  paradise,  and  the  hope 
of  better  fortunes  on  its  distant  shores  was 
strongly  excited  in  the  Scandinavian  mind. 
The  colony  proposed  to  be  planted  there 
was  to  be  a  place  where  **  the  honour  of  the 
wives  and  daughters"  of  those  whom  war* 
and  bigotry  had  made  fugitives  might  bt? 
safe ;  a  blessing  to  the  "  common  man,"  as 
well  as  to  the  "  whole  Protestant  world."* 
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As  opening  an  asylum  for  persecutod  Prot- 
estante  of  all  nations,  the  project  was  well 
worthy  of  the  great  champion  of  Protest- 
ant rights. 

But  Gustavus  Adolphus  did  not  live  to 
carry  his   favourite  scheme  into  effect. 
When  the  Protestant  princes  of  Grermanj 
were  compelled  to  defend  their  violatM 
religious  privileges  by  taking  up  arms 
against  the  emperor,  they  made  the  fint 
offer  of  the  command  of  their  armies  to 
Christian  IV.,  of  Denmark;  but  that  prince 
proving  unequal  to  the  task,  they  turned 
their  regards  to  the  youthful  King  of  Swe- 
den;  who  hesitated  not  to  accept  their 
summons.    Crossing  the  Baltic  with  his 
small  army  of  16,000  faithful   Swedes, 
Finns,  and  Scotch,  he  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  confederate  troops,  and  with- 
in eighteen  months   gained  the  series  of 
splendid  victories  that  have  placed  him  in 
the  highest  rank  of  warrior-princes.    Hav- 
ing driven  the  imperial  troops  from  the 
walls  of  Leipsic  to  the  southern  extremity 
of  Germany,  he  fell  at  last  on  the  plains 
of  Liitzen,  on  the  16th  of  October,  1633, 
victory  even  there  crowning  his  efforts, 
while  his  body,  covered  with  wounds,  lay 
undistinguished   among  the   slain.     Yet 
even  the  toils  and  horrors  of  that  war 
could  not  make  the  brave  young  monarch 
forget  his  favourite  project.    A  few  days 
before  that  last  fatal  battle,  where  it  has 
been  beautifully  said  that  "  humanity  won 
one  of  her  most  glorious  victories,  and  lost 
one  of  her  ablest  defenders,"  he  recom- 
mended to  the  people  of  Germany  the  co- 
lonial project,  which  he  still  continued  to 
regard  as  "  the  jewel  of  his  kingdom."* 

The  enterprise,  however,  which  his  pre- 
mature death  prevented  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus from  carrying  into  effect,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  his  minister  Oxenstiem,  the 
ablest  statesman  of  that  age.     Emigrants 
for  Delaware  Bay,  furnished  with  provis- 
ions for  themselves,  and  with  merchandise 
for  traffic  with  the  Indians,  accompanied 
also  by  a  religious  teacher,  left  Sweden  in 
1638,  in  two  ships,  the  Key  of  Calmar  and 
the  Griffin.    Upon  their  arrival,  they  bought 
the  lands  on  the  Delaware  from  its  mouth 
up  to  the  falls  where  Trenton  now  stands ; 
and  near  the  mouth  of  Christiana  Creek 
they  built  a  fort,  to  which  they  gave  that 
name,  in  honour  of  their  youthful  queen. 
Tidings  of  their  safe  arrival,  and  encour- 
aging accounts  of  the  country,  were  soon 
carried  back  to  Scandinavia,  and  naturaUy 
inspired  many  of  the  peasantry  of  Sweden 
and  Finland  with  a  wish  to  exchange  their 
rocky,  unproductive  soil  for  the  banks  of 
the  Delaware.     More  bands  of  emigrants 
soon  went  thither,  and  many  who  would 
fain  have  gone  were  prevented  only  by 

the  difficulty  of  finding  a  passaqge. The 
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ilantations  gradually  extended  along  the 
>elaware,  from  the  site  of  Wilmington  to 
bat  of  Philadelphia.  A  fort  constructed 
f  huge  hemlock  loffs,  on  an  island  a  few 
liles  below  Philadelphia,  defended  the 
•wedish  settlements,  and  became  the  head- 
uarters  of  Printz,  their  governor.  The 
rhole  country,  as  above  described,  was 
ailed  New  Sweden,  and  the  few  families 
f  emigrants  from  New-England  that  hap- 
ened  to  be  within  its  boundaries,  either 
ubmitted  to  the  Swedish  government,  or 
Ise  vrithdrew  and  established  themselves 
Isewhere. 

Meanwhile  the  Dutch  reasserted  their 
Id  claims  to  the  country,  planted  a  fort 
i  Newcastle,  and  ultimately  reduced  New 
Sweden  under  their  dominion  by  means  of 
n  expedition  of  six  hundred  men,  under 
tie  famous  Peter  Stuyvesant,  governor  of 
iiew  Netherlands.  Thus  terminated,  in 
655,  the  power  of  Sweden  on  the  Ameri- 
an  continent,  after  it  had  lasted  above 
eTenteen  years.  The  Swedish  colonists, 
•robably,  did  not  much  exceed  seven  hun- 
red,  and  as  their  descendants,  in  the 
curse  of  some  generations,  became  wide- 
f  scattered,  and  blended  with  emigrants 
f  a  different  lineage,  they  are  supposed 
0  constitute  one  part  in  200  of  the  pres- 
nt  population  of  the  United  States.* 

Interesting  as  this  colony  is  from  its 
arly  history,  it  becomes  still  more  so  be- 
ause  of  its  practical  worth.  The  colo- 
lists  were  invariably  amiable  and  peace- 
ble  in  their  deportment ;  they  maintained 
he  best  terms  with  the  Indians ;  they 
rere  frugal  and  industrious;  they  were 
.ttentive  to  the  education  of  their  children, 
lotwithstanding  the  want  of  schools  and 
he  difficulty  of  procuring  books  in  their 
QOther  tongue ;  and,  above  all,  they  were 
•areful  in  upholding  religious  institutions 
md  ordinances.  Lutherans,  as  their  kin- 
ired  in  Sweden  are  to  this  day,  they  long 
ireserved  their  national  liturgy  and  disci- 
»line,  besides  keeping  up  a  most  affection- 
ite  intercourse  with  the  churches  in  their 
nother-country;  and  from  these  they  often 
eceived  aid  in  Bibles  and  other  religious 
looks,  as  well  as  in  money.  Having  es- 
ablished  themselves  in  the  southern  sub- 
irbs  of  Philadelphia,  previously  to  the  colo- 
lization  of  Pennsylvania  by  William  Penn, 
hey  have  always  had  a  church  there, 
jiown  as  the  "Swedes'  Church"  to  this 
[ay,  and  which,  with  two  or  three  more  in 
)elaware  and  Pennsylvania,  now  belongs 
o  the  Protestant  Episcopal  communion, 
rhe  late  Dr.  Colin  was  the  last  of  the  long 
ipe  of  Swedish  pastors. 

Taken  possession  of  by  the  Dutch  in 
655,  New  Sweden  was,  nine  years  after 
hat,  ceded  by  them  to  the  English.  It 
vaa  then  placed  for  some  time  under  the 
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administration  of  the  Governor  of  New- 
York  ;  was  afterward  attached  t^  Penn- 
sylvania, but  ultimately  became  first  a 
separate  colony,  and  then  an  independent 
I  state.  Meanwhile,  its  population,  composed 
of  the  descendants  of  Swedes,  of  Quakers 
who  accompanied  William  Penn,  of  set- 
tlers from  New-England,  and  of  Scotch, 
Irish,  and  a  few  emigrants  from  other 
parts  of  Europe,  steadily  increased.  Re- 
ligion has  ever  had  a  happy,  and  not  an  in- 
considerable influence,  m  this  little  com- 
monwealth. It  would,  no  doubt,  have  been 
^ater  still  had  slavery  never  existed  in 
It.  But  though  Delaware  is  a  slavehold- 
ing  state,  it  scarcely  deserves  the  name, 
from  the  number  of  slaves  being  so  small. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

RELIGIOUS  CHARACTBR  OF    THB   BARLT   COLO- 
NISTS.— FOUNDERS   OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  history  of  William  Penn,  the  Qua- 
ker philosopher  and  lawgiver,  is  very  gen- 
erally known.  The  son  of  a  distinguished 
English  admiral,  heir  to  a  fortune  consid- 
ered large  in  those  days,  accustomed  from 
his  youth  to  minsle  in  the  highest  circles, 
educated  at  the  University  of  Oxford,  rich 
in  the  experience  and  observation  of  man- 
kind acquired  by  much  travel,  and  versed 
in  his  country's  laws,  he  seemed  fitted  for 
a  very  different  course  from  that  which  he 
considered  to  be  marked  out  for  him  in  af- 
ter life.  He  inherited  from  his  parents  a 
rooted  aversion  to  the  despotism  of  a  hie- 
rarchy, and  having,  when  a  student  at  Ox- 
ford, ventured  to  attend  the  preaching  of 
Georffe  Fox,  he  was  for  this  offence  ex- 
pelled from  the  university.  After  his  ex- 
pulsion, from  a  desire  to  make  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  doctrines  and  spirit  of 
the  French  Reformed  churches,  he  spent 
some  time  at  Saumur,  one  of  their  chief 
seats  of  learning,  and  there  he  attended 
the  prelections  oif  the  gifted  and  benevo- 
lent Amyrault.  From  that  time  he  return- 
ed to  England,  and  in  1666  visited  Ire- 
land, where  he  heard  Thomas  Loe  preach 
on  *'  the  faith  that  overcomes  the  world,** 
whereupon  he  was  immediately  filled  with 
peace,  and  decided  upon  following  out  his 
future  plans  of  benevolence.  In  the  au- 
tumn of  that  year  he  was  imprisoned  for 
conscience'  sake.  *'  Religion,''  said  he  to 
the  Irish  viceroy,  "  is  my  crime  and  my 
innocence ;  it  makes  me  a  prisoner  to  mal- 
ice, but  my  own  free  man."  On  returning 
to  England,  he  became  the  butt  of  unmeas- 
ured ndicule  from  the  witlinffs  of  the  court, 
which  was  that  of  one  of  the  most  disso- 
lute monarchs  that  ever  lived.  Driven 
penniless  from  his  father's  house,  he  found 
compassion  where  it  ta3sA«  ml^  '\\&  \^ax 
abode,  if  it  e^ex  Xe^cvea  VJoi*  N«Q;f*A/\a.^ 
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mother's  heart.  Her  bonnty  kept  him  above 
want,  w^le  he  was  preparing,  in  God*8 
providence,  to  become  an  au^or,  and  a 
preacher  of  the  doctrines  of  peace  to  prin- 
ces, priests,  and  people.  Experience  of 
persecution  had  prepared  him  for  the  great 
mission  of  succouring  those  who  suffer 
from  the  same  cause.    He  could  truly  say, 

"  Haud  ignanis  mali  miseris  succurrere  disco.** 

He  had  become  a  member  of  the  ever- 
'<  suffering  kingdom"  of  righteousness. 

William  Penn's  personal  interests,  in  the 
course  of  Providence,  coincided  with  his 
benevolent  views  in  leading  him  to  think 
of  founding  the  colony  to  which  he  at 
length  so  assiduously  devoted  himself.  His 
father  having  a  large  sum  due  to  him  from 
the  crown,  tins  not  very  hopeful  debt  he  left 
as  a  legacy  to  his  son.  But  the  son  pro- 
posed to  his  royal  debtor  an  easy  mode  of 
pa3ing  it :  the  king  had  only  to  make  him 
a  grant  of  waste  land  in  the  New  World ; 
and  the  suggestion  was  favourably  receiv- 
ed, for  the  profuse  and  profligate  Charles 
II.  had  been  his  father's  friend.  On  the 
5th  of  March,  1681,  he  received  a  title  to  a 
territory  which  was  to  extend  from  the 
Delaware  River  five  degrees  of  longitude 
westward,  and  from  the  39"  to  the  43°  N. 
latitude.  The  whole  of  this,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  previous  grants,  of  no 
great  extent,  made  by  the  Duke  of  York, 
was  to  be  his ;  and  thus  all  that  remained 
of  the  territory  claimed  by  the  Dutch,  but 
which  they  had  been  compelled  to  cede  to 
the  English,  became  not  a  place  of  refuge 
merely,  but  the  absolute  property  and  sure 
abode  of  a  sect  which  had  probably  been 
loaded  with  as  much  contempt  and  ridicule 
as  had  ever  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  portion 
of  the  human  race.  Their  peculiar  dress 
and  modes  of  speech,  no  doubt,  so  far  invi- 
ted this  treatment,  while  their  principles 
secured  impunity  to  such  as  meanly  chose 
to  attack  with  such  weapons  what  they 
deemed  absurdity  and  fanaticism. 

Nor  was  it  only  for  the  persecuted 
^'  Friends''  in  England  that  William  Penn 
founded  his  colony ;  it  was  to  be  open  also 
to  members  of  the  same  society  in  Ameri- 
ca. Incredible  as  it  may  appear,  they 
were  persecuted  in  New-England  by  the 
very  men  who  themselves  had  been  driven 
thither  by  persecution.  Twelve  Quakers 
were  banished  from  Massachusetts  by  or- 
der of  the  General  Court  in  1656,  and  four 
of  these,  who  had  returned,  were  actually 
executed  in  1669.  That  same  year  an  act 
was  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  Virginia, 
to  the  effect  *'  that  any  commander  of  any 
8hipp,or  vessell,  bringing  into  the  collonie 
any  person  or  persons  called  Quakers,  is 
to  be  fined  jClOO ;  and  all  Quakers  appre- 
hended in  the  collonie  are  to  be  imprisoned 
tiJJ  they  abjure  this  countrie,  or  give  secu- 
nUe  to  depart  from  it  forthwith.    If  they 


return  a  third  time,  they  are  to  be  punished 
as  felons."* 

After  making  all  necessary  arrange- 
ments, Penn  left  England  for  his  ample 
domain  in  America,  and  arrived  there  on 
the  37th  of  October,  1683.  Having  landed 
at  Newcastle,  he  went  from  that  to  Ches- 
ter, and  thence,  by  boat,  up  the  Delaware, 
to  the  spot  where  now  stands  the  city  of 
Philadelphia.  His  first  care  was  to  ac- 
ouire,  by  fair  purchase,  a  title  from  the  In- 
oians  to  as  much  land,  at  least,  as  might 
be  required  for  his  projected  colony,  and 
this  transaction  took  place  at  a  famous 
council,  held  under  a  large  elm-tree  at 
Shakamaxon,  on  the  northern  edge  of 
Philadelphia.  There  the  hearts  of  the 
congfregated  chiefs  of  the  Algonquin  race 
were  captivated  by  the  simplicity  and  sin- 
cerity of  Penn's  manners,  and  by  the  lan- 
guage of  Christian  affection  in  which  he 
addressed  them.  "We  will  live,"  said 
they,  in  reply  to  his  proposals,  "  in  love 
with  William  Penn  and  his  children,  and 
with  his  children's  children,  as  long  as  the 
moon  and  sun  endure." 

The  year  following  was  devoted  by  the 
philosopher  to  the  founding  of  a  city,  to  be 
called  Philadelphia,  between  the  Delaware 
and  the  Schuylkill  Rivers,  and  to  the  estab- 
lishing of  a  government  for  his  people. 
Hardly  could  a  pleasanter  situation  have 
anywhere  been  found  than  that  which  he 
selected  for  his  capital,  which  was  destined 
to  become  one  of  the  largest  and  finest 
cities  in  America,  and  to  be  the  birthplace 
of  national  independence,  and  where  union 
among  the  liberated  colonies  was  to  be  se- 
cured by  the  framing  of  a  Federal  Consti- 
tution for  the  whole.  Nothing  could  have 
been  more  popular  than  the  constitution 
laid  down  for  his  own  colony,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  his  veto  as  Proprietary — which 
he  could  hardly  have  abandoned — and  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
English  crown  and  government.  Council, 
assembly,  judges,  and  petty  magistrates- 
all  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  colonists 
themselves. 

The  first  emigrants  to  Pennsylvania 
were,  for  the  most  part,  Quakers;  but 
the  principle  of  unlimited  toleration,  upon 
which  it  was  established,  made  it  a  resort 
for  people  of  all  creeds  and  of  none. 
Swedes,  Dutch,  and  New-Euglanders  had 
previously  established  themselves  within 
its  limits,  and  not  many  years  had  elapsed 
when  the  Quakers,  whom  Penn  had  spe- 
cially contemplated  as  the  Aiture  citizens 
of  his  colony,  were  found  to  be  a  minority 
among  the  inhabitants.  This,  however,  has 
not  marred  the  harmony  and  tranquillity  of 
the  province.  No  act  of  persecution  or  in- 
tolerance has  ever  disgraced  its  statute- 
book.    The  rights  of  the  Indians  were  al- 

*  Hening's  GoUection  of  the  Laws  of  Virguus. 
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iHrayB  respected ;  their  friendship  was  hard- 
ly ever  interrupted. 

Friends*  meeting-houses,  and  churches 
of  other  denominations,  soon  increased 
with  the  population,  which  spread  by  de- 
grees into  the  interior,  and  reached  the 
most  western  limits  of  the  colony  within 
a  century  from  its  commencement. 

It  were  superfluous  in  me  to  pronounce 
any  eulogium  on  the  morality  of  the  Qua- 
kers. The  foundations  of  the  colony  of 
William  Penn  were  laid  in  the  religion  of 
the  Bible,  and  to  the  blessed  influence  of 
that  reliffion  it  is  unquestionably  indebted 
lor  much  of  the  remaidkable  prosperity 
which  it  has  enjoyed.  But  the  Quaker 
population  now  forms  only  a  small  minor- 
ity in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  especially 
in  its  central  and  western  parts.  I  shall 
yet  have  occasion  to  show  what  was  the 
religious  character  of  the  emigrants  who 
constituted  the  early  population  of  those 
parts. 

Thus  have  I  completed  the  notice  of  the 
religious  character  of  all  the  original  colo- 
nies, which,  by  settling  on  the  Atlantic 
slope,  may  be  said  to  have  founded  the 
nation,  by  foundinff  its  civil  and  religious 
institutions ;  or,  rather,  I  should  say,  I  have 
spoken  of  the  colonies  that  had  territorial 
hmits  as  such,  and  were  established  under 
chsineTS  from  the  crown  of  England.  I 
have  spoken  of  the  bases — 4he  lowest 
strata,  so  to  speak— of  the  colonization  of 
the  United  States.  I  have  yet  to  speak  of 
the  superadded  colonies,  which  dispersed 
themselves  over  the  others,  without  hav- 
ing any  territorial  limits  marked  out  to 
them  by  charters,  but  which  settled  here 
or  there  as  individuals  or  groups  might 
prefer.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  secondary, 
but  stiU  early  colonization,  exerted  an  im- 
mense influence  upon  the  religious  char- 
acter of  the  country,  and  in  many  cases, 
through  the  wonderful  providence  of  God, 
supi^ic^  what  was  wanting  in  the  religious 
condition  of  the  primary  or  territorial  col- 
onization. 

CHAPTER  X. 

BSLIOIOUS    CHARACTER   OF   THE    BARLT   COLO- 
NISTS.— EMIORAIITS  FROM  WALES. 

Pbbsbyterianism  is  said  to  have  had 
many  zealous  adherents  in  Wales  in  the 
time  of  the  Commonwealth,  or  from  1648 
to  1660 ;  and  when  the  Restoration  came, 
many  Welsh  Presbyterians,  including  both 
pastors  and  people,  sought  a  refuge  from 
the  persecution  that  ensued  by  emigrating 
to  America.  On  reaching  the  New  World, 
many  of  these  wandered  over  the  country, 
and  were  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  a 
resting-place  wherever  it  could  be  found. 
But  a  natural  predilection  for  their  own 
people,  language,  and  customs,  led  others 
to  keep  together  and  settle  on  the  same 


spots;  a  course  almost  indi^nsable  in 
the  case  of  tliose  who  could  neither  under- 
stand nor  speak  English.  Hence  we  find 
that  towarcls  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century  no  fewer  than  six  townships  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Schuylkill  were  m  the 
occupation  of  Welsh  colonists.* 

The  success  of  those  earlier  emip;ra- 
tions  led  to  a  steady  and  even  copious 
transference  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Prin- 
cipality to  America,  long  after  open  perse- 
cution had  ceased  to  drive  them  from  their 
native  hills  and  valleys.  About  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century  a  colony  from 
Waues  settled  in  the  mountains  of  Penn- 
sylvania, on  a  large  tract  of  land  which 
they  had  bought  before  they  left  home,  and 
gave  the  name  Cambria,  the  ancient  ap- 
pellation of  Wales,  to  a  whole  county. 
A  pretty  large  part  of  their  settlement  lies 
on  a  kind  of  table-land,  in  the  centre  of  the 
Alleghany  Mountains,  and  the  chief  viUa^ 
ges  are  Armagh  and  Ebensbur^,  the  lat- 
ter of  which  is  the  seat  of  justice  for  the 
county.  Two  or  three  faithful  pastors  ac- 
companied them  from  Wales,  and  to  this 
day,  I  believe,  they  conduct  their  religions 
services  in  Welsh.  There  are  several 
congregations,  likewise,  of  Welsh  Baptists 
in  the  State  of  New- York,  and  throughout 
the  United  States  not  fewer  than  twenty- 
five  churches  of  Calvinistic  Welsh  Meth- 
odists. 

I  have  no  means  of  knowing  how  ex- 
tensive the  emigrations  from  Wales,  from 
first  to  last,  have  been;  doubtless  they 
have  been  far  from  unimportant  in  point 
of  numbers.  What,  however,  is  of  most 
consequence  is,  that  they  have  been  good  in 
point  of  character,  and  have  already  given 
to  America  many  distinguished  men.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Davies,  of  whom  I  shall  have 
some  notice  to  give  hereafter,  probably 
the  most  eloquent  preacher  in  America  in 
his  day,  and,  at  his  death,  president  of  the 
College  of  New-Jersey,  was,  if  I  mistake 
not,  of  Welsh  ancestry.  The  Morris  fam- 
ily, so  numerous,  and  in  many  of  its  mem- 
bers so  distinguished,  is  of  Welsh  origin. 
So,  also,  are  the  Morgans.  Besides  these, 
we  find  many  persons  of  the  name  of 
Jones,  Owen,  Griffiths,  Evans,  &c.,  all  of 
Welsh  descent,  sever^  of  whom  have  ris- 
en to  eminence  in  the  Church  and  State. 
I  may  add  that  Roger  Williams,  the  found- 
er of"^  Rhode  Island,  whom  I  have  had  oc- 
casion already  to  notice,  was  a  native  of 
Wales. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

RELIGIOUS    CHARACTER  OF    THE   EARLY   COLO 
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LAUD  AUD  IRELAND. 

Next  to  the  Puritans  of  England  we 
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must  unquestionably  rank  the  Scotch,  as 
having  largely  contributed  to  form  the  re- 
ligious character  of  the  United  States.  A 
few  words,  then,  as  to  the  causes  that 
have,  at  different  times,  led  so  many  of 
the  natives  of  Scotland  to  pass  over  to 
America,  will  not  be  out  of  place,  and'will 
prepare  the  reader  for  the  remarks  to  be 
made  on  the  religious  character  of  emi- 
grants from  that  part  of  the  united  king- 
dom. 

James  I.,  before  he  left  Scotland,  when 
called  to  the  throne  of  England  in  1603,  as- 
sured his  countrymen  of  his  love  to  their 
Church,  and  of  his  determination  to  sup- 
port it ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  crossed  the 
Tweed  than  he  manifested  a  predilection 
for  Prelacy,  and  a  decided  aversion  to 
Presbytery,  as  being  of  an  essentially  re- 
publican tendency.  Flattered  and  caress- 
ed by  the  aged  Whitgift,  by  Bancroft,  and 
other  bishops,  he  soon  learned  to  hate  the 
Presbyterians  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  to 
despise  the  Puritans  of  England  ;  nor  was 
it  long  before  he  showed  a  fixed  purpose 
to  change,  if  possible,  the  ecclesiastical 
government  of  his  northern  kingdom,  not- 
withstanding that  prudence  and  natural 
timidity  deterred  him  from  abrupt  meas- 
ures. 

It  was  otherwise  with  his  unfortunate 
son.  Charles  I.  resolved  to  snatch  at  re- 
sults to  which  caution  and  cunning  might, 
in  time,  have  conducted  his  arbitrary,  but 
timid  father.  He  began  with  ordering  the 
publication  of  a  Book  of  Canons,  essential- 
ly altering  the  constitution  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  and  these  he  tried  to  enforce 
by  his  own  authority.  He  next  caused  a 
liturgy  to  be  drawn  up  and  published,  cop- 
ied, in  a  ffreat  measure,  from  that  of  the 
Church  of  England,  but  brought  by  Laud 
into  a  closer  agreement  with  the  Romish 
Missal ;  and  this  he  commanded  sdl  the 
Scotch  ministers  to  use  on  pain  of  suspen- 
sion. These  proceedings  led,  at  last,  to 
open  resistance  on  political  as  well  as  re- 
ligious grounds ;  for  they  involved  an  as- 
sumption of  powers  denied  to  the  king  by 
the  Scottish  Constitution,  and  it  was  seen 
and  felt  that  if  he  could  introduce  the  Eng- 
lish Liturgy,  he  might,  at  some  future  time, 
force  upon  them  the  Romish  Mass.  The 
wrong  attempted  in  Scotland  roused  the 
sympathy  of  England,  and  the  upshot  was, 
as  Hallam  remarks,  **  the  liberties  of  Eng- 
land were  preserved,  but  her  monarchy 
was  overthrown." 

But  Charles  II.  behaved  a  great  deal 
Vorse  than  his  father  had  done.  When 
that  father  was  beheaded  the  son  was  a 
friendless  fugitive.  The  Scotch  offered  to 
receive  him  as  their  king,  and  to  assist 
him  in  recovering  the  throne  of  England, 
on  his  pledging  himself,  by  oath,  to  main- 
tain their  Presbyterian  form  of  Church 
goverument.     This  be  engaged  to  do,  and, 


on  his  arriving  among  them,  he  subscribed 
the  Covenant.  The  Scotch,  thereupon) 
took  up  arms  in  his  cause,  but  were  de- 
feated by  Cromwell,  so  that  Charles  was 
driven  a  second  time  to  the  Continent. 
When  restored,  in  1660,  to  the  crown  of 
England,  he  voluntarily  renewed  his  for- 
mer promise  to  the  Scotch,  to  whom  he 
was  greatly  indebted  for  his  restoration ; 
but  no  sooner  was  he  seated  on  the  throne 
than  his  oaths  and  promises  were  all  for- 
gotten. Presbyterianism  was  almost  im- 
mediately abolished,  and  Episcopacj  es- 
tablished in  Scotland ;  and  that,  too,  m  the 
most  repulsive  form.  The  bishops  wer6 
invested  by  royal  mandate  with-  the  ut- 
most plenitude  of  prelatical  power,  and 
a  new  law  forbade  speaking  against  the 
king's  ecclesiastical  supremacy,  or  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Church  by  bishops  amd 
archbishops.  A  court  of  High  Commis- 
sion, partly  composed  of  prelates,  and  ami^ 
ed  with  inquisitorial  powers,  was  set  upi 
and  was  followed  by  scenes  of  persecu- 
tion and  oppression,  unparalleled  except 
by  the  worst  doings  of  Rome.  Numbers 
of  learned  and  pious  ministers  were  eject- 
ed, and  though  their  places  were  filled,  for 
the  most  part,  by  ignorant  and  ungodly 
men,*  the  people  were  compelled,  under 


*  The  author  would  not  be  understood,  for  a'mo* 
ment,  to  plac§  in  the  same  category  all  the  prelates, 
and  all  the  parish  clergy,  introduced  into  the  Scot- 
tish Established  Church  by  the  measures  mentioned 
in  the  text.  He  is  well  aware  that  among  the  far- 
mer  there  was  a  Robert  Leighton,  who  was  foreed» 
however,  by  the  atrocities  of  his  associates,  to  rdio* 
quish  an  office  which  his  gentle  spirit  would  no 
longer  suffer  him  to  hold,  and  a  Henry  Scoogal 
among  the  latter.  Such  beautiful  cbarmcten  were 
enough  to  redeem,  if  that  were  possible,  the  worth*- 
lessness  of  a  whole  generation,  composed  of  sach 
men  as  the  greater  number  of  the  intruded  clefgy 
are  known  to  have  been.  The  author  could  not 
avoid  referring  to  the  arbitrary  principles  and  horri- 
ble cruelties  of  the  Scottish  prelates,  and  of  the 
statesmen  who  patronised  them,  and  he  has  not  doM 
so  with  the  intention  of  casting  odium  oo  Episco- 
pacy in  general ;  the  odium  bemg  due  to  the  mea 
and  their  principles,  not  to  their  office.  Should  it 
be  supposed  that  stronger  terms  thsn  the  truth  ol 
histoiy  will  warrant  have  been  employed  in  speak- 
ing of  those  men  and  their  doings,  let  the  reader 
consult  Burnet's  "  History  of  his  own  Times  ;**  Dr. 
Cook's  "  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland ;"  or  Mr. 
Hallam's  **  Constitutional  History  of  England.**  Let 
two  short  extracts  from  the  last  of  these  authorities 
suffice : 

*'The  enormities  of  this  detestable  govenunenl 
are  far  loo  numerous,  even  in  species,  to  be  enu- 
merated in  this  slight  sketch,  and,  of  course,  most 
instances  of  cruelty  have  not  been  recorded.  The 
privy  council  was  accustomed  to  extort  confessions 
oy  torture ;  that  grim  divan  of  bishops,  lawyers,  and 
peers,  sucking  the  groans  of  each  undaunted  enUio- 
siast,  in  the  hope  that  some  imperfect  avowal  might 
lead  to  the  sacrifice  of  other  victims,  or  at  least  war- 
rant the  execution  of  the  present."  And  again :  **li 
was  very  possible  that  Episcopacy  mi^ht  be  of  apoe> 
tolical  institution;  but  for  tnis  institution  housea 
had  been  burned  and  fields  laid  waste,  and  the  Gos- 
pel had  been  preached  in  the  wilderness,  and  ita 
ministers  had  been  shot  in  their  prayers,  and  hns- 
banda  had  been  murdered  before  their  wives,  ani 
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^▼ere  penalties,  to  attend  their  worthless 
linistrsitions.  The  ejected  ministers  were 
)t  allowed  to  preach,  even  in  the  fields, 
ider  pain  of  death.  They  might  pray  in 
eir  own  houses,  but  none  of  their  neigh- 
»urs  were  allowed  to  attend.  Even  the 
rarest  relations  were  forbidden  to  afford 
elter  to  the  denounced,  or  in  any  way  to 
cconr  them.  All  land-owners  were  re- 
tired to  give  bonds  that  neither  they  nor 
eir  dependants  should  attend  "conven- 
^les,*^  as  the  forbidden  meetings  were 
illed.  The  laws  were  enforced  by  muti- 
tion,  torture,  fines,  imprisonment,  ban- 
hment,  and  death.  Soldiers  were  quar- 
red  upon  defenceless  families,  and  allow- 
l  to  harass  them  as  they  pleased ;  men 
ere  hunted  down  like  wild  beasts,  and 
lot  or  gibbeted  upon  the  highways ;  and 
is  dreadful  state  of-  things  lasted  nearly 
irty  years,  for  the  sole  object  of  forcing 
x>n  the  Scotch  a  form  of  Church  gov- 
Tunent  which  they  conscientiously  dis- 
ted.  Can  we  wonder  that  the  Scotch 
resbyterians  of  that  day  detested  Prel- 
;y,  as  not  the  occasion  only,  but  the  cause 
r  their  sufferings  ?  In  their  experience  it 
as  identified  with  despotism,  superstition, 
id  irreligion,  whereas  Presbyterianism 
as  associated  with  the  love  of  liberty  and 
'ruth.  The  Scottish  Parliament  being 
len  so  constituted  and  regulated  as  to  be 
▼ery  imperfect  exponent  of  the  will,  and 
▼ery  feeble  advocate  of  the  rights  of  the 
ation,  it  was  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
ihurch,  therefore,  which  the  people  re- 
arded  as  the  best  guardian  of  their  dear- 
st  interests  and  privileges.  In  the  sup- 
ression  of  free  Assemblies,  the  body  of 
le  nation  probably  felt  themselves  more 
rierously  wronged  than  had  Parliament 
self  been  suppressed ;  and  such,  upon  the 
rhole,  was  the  state  of  the  law,  and  the 
ppressive  manner  in  which  it  was  admin- 
itered,  that  none  can  reasonably  wonder 
tiat  the  most  loyal  people  to  be  found  any- 
where should  have  attempted  to  rid  them- 
elves  of  their  oppressors  bv  rising  against 
hem.  The  attempts  of  this  kind,  how- 
Ter,  whether  made  in  England  or  Scot- 
ind,  led  only  to  the  sacrifice  of  some  val- 
lable  lives ;  nor  was  it  until  by  the  Revo- 
ution  of  1688,  so  bloodless,  yet  so  com- 
pete, that  the  Stuarts  were  again  removed 
rom  the  throne,  and  a  better  era  dawned 
[pen  both  kingdoms. 


irgint  had  been  defiled,  and  voMny  had  died  by  the 
secutioner,  and  bv  massacre,  and  in  imprisonment, 
nd  in  eadle,  and  slavery ;  and  women  had  been  tied 
»  stakes  on  the  seashore  till  the  tide  rose  to  over- 
ow  them,  and  some  had  been  tortured  and  mutila- 
sd ;  it  was  a  religion  of  the  boots  and  the  thumb- 
crew,  which  a  good  man  must  be  verj  cold-blooded 
ndeed  if  he  did  not  hate,  and  reject  from  the  hands 
rfaich  ofiered  it.  For,  after  all,  it  is  much  more  cer- 
ain  that  the  Supreme  Being  abhors  cruelty  and 
«necutioD,  than  that  he  has  set  up  bishops  to  have 
nperiority  over  presbyters.**— Coiwi.  Hiii.,  vol.  iii, 
1.436,443. 


Such  was  the  severity,  however,  of  the 
nation's  griefs  while  they  lasted,  that  it 
seems  strange  that  the  Scotch  Presbyteri- 
ans did  not  abandon  their  country  en  masse. 
But  they  were  withheld  by  the  hopnb  of 
better  times — a  hope  that  even  sometimes 
arrested  plans  of  extensive  emigration. 
Thus,  after  a  company  of  thirty-six  noble- 
men and  gentlemen  had  contracted  for  a 
large  tract  of  land  in  the  Carolinas,  as  an 
asylum  for  their  persecuted  countrymen^ 
the  project  was  relinquished,  in  hopes  of 
the  success  of  the  abortive  attempt  for 
which  Russel  and  Sidney  suffered  in  Eng- 
land. Many,  nevertheless,  went  over  from 
Scotland  into  Ireland — many  emigrated  to 
America ;  and  a  large  proportion  of  the 
former,  or  of  their  descendants,  subsequent- 
ly sought  a  restinff-place  in  the  New  World. 
This  emigration  m)m  Scotland  and  Ireland^ 
dfter  it  had  thus  commenced  in  the  reigns 
of  Charles  II.  and  James  II.,  was  contin<>> 
ued,  from  other  causes,  down  to  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution,  and  consisted,  almost  ex- 
clusively, of  Presbyterians.  It  was  not 
until  a  later  epoch  that  the  emigration  of 
Roman  Cathohcs  from  Ireland  to  America 
properly  commenced ;  at  least,  until  thea 
it  was  too  inconsiderable  to  merit  notice. 

Let  us  now  see  to  what  parts  of  Ameri- 
ca this  emigration  was  directed,  and  which 
have  enjoyed  most  of  the  happy  effects  of 
its  moral  influence. 

New-England  did  not,  on  many  accounts^ 
present  the  most  attractions  to  Scotch  em*'- 
iffrants.  Not  only  were  its  best  districts 
^ready  occupied,  but  in  almost  all  its  col- 
onies a  Church  was  established,  between 
which  and  the  Presbyterian  there  might  not 
be  all  the  harmony  that  was  to  be  desired: 
Some,  nevertheless,  did  go  to  New-Eng- 
land, and  received  a  kind  welcome  there. 
Accoiding  to  Cotton  Mather,  even  previous 
to  1640,  4000  Presbyterians  had  arrived  in 
that  province,  but  what  proportion  of  these 
came  from  Scotland  and  Ireland  we  have 
no  means  of  ascertaining.  At  a  later  pe- 
riod, Londonderry, in  New-Hampshire,  was 
founded  by  a  hundred  families  of  Irish  Pres- 
byterians, who,  having  brought  their  pastor 
with  them,  organized  a  Presbyterian  church 
there.  Another  church  of  that  denomina- 
tion was  formed  at  Boston  in  1729,  and 
such  it  remained  until  1786,  when  it  became 
Congregational  Other  Presbyterians  set- 
tled at  Pelham  and  Palmer. 

Neither  was  New- York,  for  some  time 
at  least,  an  inviting  quarter  to  Presbyterian 
emigrants ;  the  estaolishment  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church  in  that  colony  towards  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  the 
intolerance  to  which  it  led,  would  naturally 
deter  them  from  making  it  their  choice. 
Some,  indeed,  had  arrived  previously  to 
that  epoch,  and  many  Scotch  aiui  Un&Vv^^v- 
tled  in  the  pto^Vnce  'm  Wv^  lo>\c^^\xv%  ^w^r 
tury,  particviiaxVy  aa  Xhft  Xxft»fvG^sv'^«H^A»r 
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tion  was  drawing  on.  Between  400  and  | 
500  emigrants  from  Scotland  alone  arrived 
at  New- York  in  1737,  and,  twenty  years 
later,  Scotch  and  Irish  colonists  established 
themselves  in  Ulster  county,  and  also  at 
Orange  and  Albany. 

In  1683,  William  Penn,  and  eleven  other 
Quakers,  having  bought  the  claims  of  Lord 
Carteret's  heirs,  associated  with  them- 
selves twelve  other  persons,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  whom  were  Scotch,  with  the 
view  of  securing  as  extensive  an  emiffra- 
tion  as  possible  from  Scotland,  as  well  as 
other  places.  Nor  were  they  disappoint- 
ed ;  many  were  induced  to  leave  that  coun- 
try and  the  North  of  Ireland,  and  settle  in 
£a8t  New-Jersey,  from  the  favourable  ac- 
counts they  heard  of  tliat  colony.  "  It  is 
judged  the  interest  of  the  government,^* 
said  George  Scot,  of  Pitlochie,  a  Scotch- 
man of  rank  and  influence,  "  to  suppress 
Presbyterian  principles  altogether;  the 
-whole  force  of  the  law  of  tlys  kingdom  is 
levelled  at  the  effectual  bearing  of  them 
down.  The  rigorous  putting  of  these  laws 
in  execution  has,  in  a  great  part,  ruined 
many  of  those  who,  notwithstanding  here- 
of, find  themselves  in  conscience  obliged 
to  retain  their  principles.  A  retreat,  where 
by  law  a  toleration  is  allowed,  doth  at  pres- 
ent offer  itself  in  America,  and  is  nowhere 
else  to  be  found  in  his  majesty's  domin- 
ions."* "  This  is  the  era,''  says  Mr.  Ban- 
croft, "  at  which  East  New-Jersey,  till  now 
chiefly  colonized  from  New- England,  be- 
came the  asylum  of  Scottish  Presbyteri- 
ans." '*  Is  it  strange,"  asks  that  author, 
**  that  many  Scottish  Presbyterians,  of  vir- 
tue, education,  and  courage,  blending  a  love 
of  popular  liberty  with  religious  enthusi- 
asm, came  to  East  New-Jersey  in  such 
numbers  as  to  give  to  the  rising  common- 
MTcalth  a  character  which  a  century  and  a 
lialf  has  not  effaced  1"t  Many  of  the  more 
-wealthy  of  these  emigrants  brought  with 
them  a  great  number  of  servants,  and,  in 
some  instances,  transported  whole  families 
of  poor  labourers,  whom  they  placed  on 
their  lands.l  And  in  speaking  of  the  town 
of  Freehola,  in  Monmouth  county,  one  of 
the  earliest  settlements  in  New-Jersey,  the 
Rev.  William  Tennent,  long  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  in  that  place,  ob- 
serves, "  The  settling  of  that  place  with  a 
<;ospel  ministry  was  owing,  under  God,  to 
the  agency  of  some  Scotch  people  that 
came  to  it ;  among  whom  there  were  none 
so  painstaking  in  this  blessed  work  as  one 
"Walter  Ker,  who  in  1685,  for  his  faithful 
and  conscientious  adherence  to  God  and 
His  Truth,  as  professed  by  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  was  there  apprehended  and  sent 
to  this  country  under  a  sentence  of  perpet- 
ual banishment.    By  which  it  appears  that 


*  Bancroft's  "  History  of  the  United  States,"  vol. 
ii,  p.  41h  t  Ibid.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  414. 

/  Gmdtm'a  " Higtory  of  Hew-JmaBf*"  ^  M. 


the  devil  and  his  instruments  lost  their  aim 
in  sending  him  from  home,  where  it  is  un- 
likely he  could  ever  have  been  so  service- 
able to  Christ's  kingdom  as  he  has  bees 
here.  He  is  yet  (1744)  alive ;  and,  blessed 
be  God,  flourishing  in  his  old  age,  being  is 
his  88th  year."* 

But  it  was  to  Pennsylvania  that  the  lar- 
gest emigrations  of  Scotch  and  Iridi,  par- 
ticularly of  the  latter,  though  at  a  later 
period,  took  place.  About  the  commenoe- 
ment  of  last  century  they  beffan  to  arrivt 
in  large  numbers.  It  is  said  that  oeaiij 
6000  Irish  arrived  in  1729 ;  and  that  np  to 
the  middle  of  the  century  as  many  as  IMOI 
came  over  every  year.  Speaking  of  thtt 
period,  Proud,  in  his  History  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, says,  "  They  have  flowed  in  of  late 
years  from  the  North  of  Ireland  in  very 
large  numbers."  They  settled  in  the  east- 
em  and  middle  parts  of  the  state,  the  only 
parts  then  inhabited  by  white  men.  Cum- 
berland county  was  filled  with  them. 

From  Pennsylvania  they  emigrated  in 
great  numbers  into  the  western  parts  of 
Maryland,  the  central  portions  of  Viiginia, 
and  the  western  counties  of  North  Caioli* 
na.  A  thousand  families  are  said  to  have 
left  the  northern  colonies  for  the  last  of 
these  provinces  in  the  single  year  of  1761. 
There  their  descendants  now  constitute  a 
dense  homogeneous  population,  occupyioff 
the  whole  western  section  of  the  state,  and 
distinguished  by  the  strict  morality  and 
unbending  principles  of  their  forefathers. 
Five  or  six  hundred  Scotch  settled  near 
Fayetteville,  N.  C,  in  1749,  and  there  was 
a  second  arrival  from  the  same  country  in 
1754,  after  which  a  steady  yearly  immigra- 
tion of  the  same  hardy  and  industnooi 
people  was  kept  up  for  a  long  period.f 

But,  besides  the  emigration  of  Scotch  anl 
Irish  colonists  from  Pennsylvania  into  Ma- 
ryland, the  latter  province  received  emi- 
grants direct  from  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
Colonel  Ninian  Beall,  a  native  of  Fifeshire, 
who  had  been  implicated  in  some  of  the 
disturbances  in  his  native  country,  fled  fint 
to  Barbadoes,  and  removed  thence  to  Mary- 
land, where  he  bought  an  immense  estats, 
including  much  of  the  ground  now  occupied 
by  Washington  and  Georgetown.  About 
900  of  his  friends  aiid  neighbours  joinsd 
him  at  his  request  about  the  year  1690.  and 
brought  along  with  them  the  Rev.  Nathan- 
iel Taylor,  their  pastor. 

In  1684,  a  small  colony  of  persecuted 


The  Kev.  William  Tennent,  quoted  by  Dr.  Hoilgt 
in  hif  "  Constitutional  History  of  the  Fresbyteiitt 
Church  in  the  United  States." 

t  The  Scotch  settlers  near  Fayetteville.  in  Nortk 
Carolina,  are  said  to  have  been,  almost  without  ei- 
ception,  from  the  Higlilands.  Gaelic  is  still  spote 
by  some  of  the  old  colonisu,  and  I  understand  that 
it  is  used  in  some  of  the  churches  in  th.it  quarter  fior 
public  worship,  which,  1  may  add.  is  in  every  xesptet 
conducted  as  in  Scotland.— -See  Dr.  Hodge*a  "^Cm- 
ttiiuthnal  Hkt9ry  of  the  Prt$bsftm0n  Ckurck/*  vol.  l, 
p.  66. 
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lA  settled,  under  Lord  Oardrcvis,  in 
1  Carolina.*  In  1737,  multitudes  of 
indmen  and  laix>urers  from  Ireland 
rked  for  that  province,!  and  within 
years  before  1773  no  fewer  than  1600 
*ants  from  the  North  of  Ireland  settled 

Indeed,  of  all  European  countries, 
id  furnished  South  Carolina  with  the 
est  number  of  inhabitants ;%  they  not 
settled  in  the  interior,  but  also  on 
o  and  the  other  islands  on  the  coast. 
Drgia,  too,  was  partly  colonized  by 
h  and  Irish,  who  emigrated  south- 
ward from  Pennsylvania,- across  Ma- 
d,  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina,  be- 
receiving  no  small  proportion  of  its 
ettlers  dmctly  from  the  Highlands  of 
and. 

as  it  is  manifest  that  Presbyterians 
Scotland  and  the  North  of  Ireland 
largely  contributed  to  form  the  reli- 
character  of  the  United  States ;  par- 
rly  in  the  middle  and  southern  parts  of 
luntry,  and,  by  consequence,  the  cor- 
nding  parts  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mis- 
pi,  which  have  been  colonized  from 

As  the  early  emigrants  from  Scot- 
ind  Ireland  were  not  only  Protestants, 
lecidedly  religious  people,  they  did 
to  give  a  religious  tone  to  the  dis- 
in  which  they  established  themselves, 
those  precisely  that  most  stood  in 
of  such  an  influence.  So  that  in  this 
ive  another  instance  of  the  Divine  in- 
sition  in  behalf  of  a  country,  whose 
$  history  is  a  continued  illustration  of 
ercy  and  the  goodness  of  God. 
lay  add,  in  concluding  this  chapter, 
Lmerica  owes  to  the  early  emigratioift 
Scotland  and  Ireland  not  a  few  of  the 
who  have  risen  to  the  highest  emi- 
\  both  in  Church  and  State.  The 
ents,  the  Blairs,  the  Allisons  were  of 
h-Irish  origin ;  Pr.  Witherspoon,  one 
)  most  valuable  men  in  America  of 
ly,  both  as  a  divine  and  as  a  states- 
UT,  Nisbet,  and  m^ny  others,  were 
Scotland. 

»  son  of  a  poor  Irish  emigrant,  who 
ettled  in  ^forth  Carolina,  has  been 
lent  of  the  United  States.^  The  son 
cotch-Irish  emigrant  who  had  settled 
a  Pennsylvania  and  removed  afler- 
to  South  Carolina,  has  been  Vice- 
lent.y 

CHAPTER  XIL 

OirS  CHARACTER  OF  THC  BARLY  COLO- 
II8T8.— HUGUENOTS  FROM  FRANCE. 

CT  to  the  English  Puritans  and  Scotch 
yterians  we  must  rank  the  exiled  Hu- 

ncroft's""  History  of  the  United  States,"  vol. 
ra.  t  Holmes's  Annals,  toL  ii.,  p.  145. 

jnaay's  "  History  of  South  Caroiina,'*  vol.  i., 
VOL  u.,  p.  23,  548. 
oeral  Andrew  Jackson. 
D.  Joho  C.  CalhooiL 


guenots,  or  French  Reformed,  as  leaving 
done  most  to  form  the  religious  character 
of  the  United  States. 

The  Reformation  found  its  way  into 
France  in  the  reign  of  Francis  I.,  but  was 
hated  by  that  monarch  on  a  double  account. 
First,  it  placed  man  at  once  before  his 
Creator  and  his  Judge,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  human  proxies,  or  the  possibil- 
ity of  standing  there  on  the  ground  of  hu- 
man  merit.  It  placed  the  sinner  at  once  in 
presence  of  the  God  against  whom  he  had 
sinned.  Second, because,  in  Calvin's  hands, 
the  natural  development  of  his  principles 
threatened  the  questioning  of  the  rights 
of  despotic  power.  Hence,  although  the 
king's  love  of  literature,  and  his  patronage 
of  learned  men,  led  him  for  a  time  to  de- 
fend the  chiefs  of  the  Reformation  in  France 
on  account  of  the  interest  they  showed  in 
the  revival  of  letters,  and  his  hatred  of 
the  scholastic  and  fanatical  theologians  of 
the  Sorbonne,  Francis  distinguished  him- 
self by  being  almost  the  first  ruler  that  put 
a  Protestant  to  death.  His  successors  but 
too  closely  followed  his  example.  Perse- 
cution, though  intermitted  at  times,  owing 
to  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  was  re- 
sumed when  that  pressure  ceased,  until 
1698,  when  Henry  IV.  granted  the  Edict 
of  Nantes — a  measure  which  was  far  from 
according  the  full  measure  of  Protestant 
rights,  but  which  was  sacredly  observed 
during  the  remainder  of  that  monarch's 
reign.  But  during  that  of  his  successor, 
Louis  XIII.,  and  the  early  years  of  Louis 
XIV.,  that  famous  ordinance  was  no  bet- 
ter than  an  ill-observed  truce. 

Louis  XIV.,  after  having  come  to  the 
crown  in  his  minority,  was  now  approach- 
ing his  fiftieth  year,  and  had  begun  to 
feel  the  decline  of  passions  which  he  had 
long  indulged  without  regard  for  the  re- 
straints of  religion  and  morality,  beyond 
an  habitual  compliance  with  the  outward 
forms  of  the  Romish  Church,  and  occasion- 
al fits  of  remorse,  that  were  soon  forgot- 
ten amid  the  excitement  of  new  pleasures. 
In  proportion  as  his  relish  for  a  voluptu- 
ous life  becarQe  blunted  by  increasing  age 
and  satiety,  he  became  more  and  more 
anxious  to  atone  in  some  way  for  long 
years  of  sinful  indulgence  by  acts  of  extra- 
ordinary devotion,  without  altogether  sac- 
rificing, however,  either  his  love  of  pleas- 
ure or  the  pursuit  of  glory.  He  was  thus 
in  a  state  of  mind  admirably  calculated  to 
make  him  the  tool  of  an  order  of  men  who 
have  acquired  the  highest  celebrity  for 
their  profound  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart,  and  their  consummate  skill  in  ma- 
king alike  its  strength  and  its  weakness 
subserve  the  advancement  of  their  power, 
more  especially  in  the  case  of  piersons 
placed  in  stations  of  authority  aivd  vciAm- 
ence.  A  Jesuit  aVVWed  *m  c^&\»aXrj,  'mA 
a  faBcioating  and.  axoSbixio^oA  nvqxeax^  'qi^'ca 
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bent,  the  one  on  making  the  king,  who  had 
been  brought  up  in  moderate  sentiments  to- 
wards the  Reformed,  and  had  long  pro- 
voked their  enemies  by  his  respect  for  the 
£dict  of  Nantes,  become  the  instrument  of 
Rome  in  utterly  suppressing  the  Reforma- 
tion in  France,  and,  if  possible,  throughout 
Europe ;  the  other,  on  making  herself  the 
widowed  monarch's  wife.  To  attain  these 
ends,  they  played  into  each  other's  hands, 
with  an  unrivalled  mastery  of  all  the  arts 
usually  employed  on  such  occasions.  The 
confessor  used  his  influence  in  confirming 
the  favourite's  ascendencv  in  the  king's  af- 
fections— the  favourite,  though  educated  a 
Protestant,  and  under  early  and  deep  obli- 

gations  to  a  Protestant  relation,  sacrificed 
er  friends,  and  perhaps  her  convictions, 
by  professing  an  extravagant  zeal  for  the 
universal  reign  of  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion, and  by  suggesting  that  in  no  way 
could  the  king  better  atone  for  his  past  ir- 
regularities, or  promote  his  own  glonr,  than 
by  labouring  "  for  the  conversion  of  here- 
tics." Both  succeeded,  but  not  to  the  full 
measure  of  their  desires.  Madame  de 
Maintenon  was  privately  married  to  Louis 
XIV.,  but  never  became  the  acknowledged 
queen  of  France.  The  Edict  of  Nantes 
was  revoked,  but  the  Reformation  survives 
in  the  French  dominions  to  this  day. 

The  king  had  come  under  too  many 
solemn  obligations  to  observe  that  Edict, 
and  had  a  conscience  too  little  sophistica- 
ted by  Jesuit  morality  in  early  life,  to  be 
brought  into  a  direct  revocation  of  Prot- 
estant privileges.  The  mode  by  which  his 
scruples  were  overcome  was  exceedingly 
ingenious.  His  consent  was  first  obtained 
to  a  multitude  of  indirect  methods  of  di- 
minishing the  numbers  of  the  Reformed ; 
much  violence  and  fraud  unknown  to  him 
were  mingled  with  the  execution  of  those 
measures,  and  he  was  then  persuaded  that 
the  Edict  of  Nantes  was  unnecessary,  since 
those  in  whose  favour  it  had  been  granted 
had  ceased  to  exist  in  his  dominions.  Fa- 
vours of  every  kind  were  promisd  to  those 
who  would  recant  the  alleged  errors  trans- 
mitted to  them  from  their  ancestors,  or 
embraced  by  themselves ;  ofHces  were  held 
out  as  the  reward  of  such  meritorious  recan- 
tations, while,  on  the  other  hand,  all  hope  of 
public  employment,  and  even  of  public  fa- 
vour in  any  form,  was  denied  to  such  as  re- 
fused to  be  converted.  Not  only  were  they 
excluded  from  every  post  of  honour  or  place 
of  trust,  but  even  the  guilds  and  trades'  cor- 
porations were  closed  against  them.  No 
Protestant  was  to  be  allowed  to  marry  a  Ro- 
man Catholic.  Bribery  was  also  employed, 
and  converts  were  purchased  for  gold. 

Proseiytism,  nevertheless,  went  on  slow- 
ly, and  death  threatened  to  overtake  the 
illustrious   apostle  before  he  should  see 
his  subjects  united  again  under  the  crosier 
of  the  successor  of  Peter  the  fisherman. 


The  enterprise  must  needs  be  hastened  for- 
ward.' The  sacredness  of  the  family  sanc- 
tuary is  next  invaded.  Children  of  seven 
years  of  age  are  invited  to  abjure  the  faith 
of  their  parents.  Protestant  ministers  be- 
gin to  be  tormented  in  every  way :  Protest- 
ant chapels  are  pulled  down,  or  confiscsr 
ted  to  other  uses ;  Protestant  schools  are 
shut  up ;  Protestant  funds  are  seized  and 
diverted  from  their  legitimate  ends ;  those 
that  attempt  to  fly  are  forbidden  to  leafe 
France,  under  pain  of  being  sent  to  the 
galleys.  Vain  attempt !  The  conversions 
still  proceed  very  slowly. 

Next  come  scenes  of  violence.  Instead 
of  Jesuit  missionaries,  or,  rather,  along 
with  those  missionaries,  dragoons  are  sent 
into  the  Protestant  districts,  to  be  quarter- 
ed on  the  inhabitants,  and  to  worry  them 
into  conversion.  Ferocity  and  lust  are  let 
loose  under  every  roof,  and  escape  is  hope- 
less. 

At  length  the  Edict  of  Nantes  was  for- 
mally revoked.  All  public  worship  amoiy 
the  Protestants  was  suppressed;  their 
places  of  public  worship  existed  no  mors 
for  them  at  least.  The  old  Chancellor  Lo 
Tellier  could  exclaim,  *'  Now,  Lord,  letteit 
thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace,^  and  thB 
royal  dupe  believed  that  he  had  united  all 
dissenters  with  the  Roman  Church. 

But  what  pen  can  describe  the  results  of 
this  pretended  union  ?  Property  plunderedt 
books  destroyed,  children  torn  from  their 
parents,  faithful  pastors  who  would  not 
abandon  their  flocks  broken  on  the  wheel, 
the  bodies  of  all  who  died  unreconciled  to 
the  Church  thrown  to  the  beasts,  estates 
given  up  to  relations  who  conformed  to 
the  Romish  Church,  and  protracted  tortaret' 
employed  to  extort  recantations  of  Protest- 
antism !  Men  were  even  roasted  at  slow 
fires,  plunged  into  wells,  and  wounded  with 
knives  and  red-hot  pincers.  The  loss  of 
life  cannot  now  be  computed,  but  it  has 
been  asserted  that  ten  thousand  personf 
perished  at  the  stake  alone,  or  on  Uie  gib- 
bet and  the  wheA.* 

In  consequence  of  these  proceedings,  it 
is  believed  that  no  fewer  than  half  a  nriU- 
ion  of  Protestants  led  France.  It  was  in 
vain  that  the  frontiers  were  guarded.  Do* 
spair  was  more  ingenious  in  devisipi 
means  of  evasion  tha^i  bigotry  was  in  it* 
endeavours  to  prevent  it.  Another  half 
million,  unable  to  escape,  remained  in 
France,  yet  could  not  be  r^uced  to  abso- 
lute  conformity  with  the  established  creed 
and  worship.  Fanaticism  gnrew  weary  in 
hunting  down  its  victims,  and  found  hothii^ 
harder  to  subdue  than  the  human  mini, 
when  once  disenthralled  by  Truth. 

Those  Huguenots  that  escaped  sought 
refuge  in  all  the  Protestant  countries  of 
Europe,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 


'^ 
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*■  De  Rulhi^,  (Euvres,  ▼.,  p.  221. 
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in  America,  carrying  with  them  the  useful 
arts  wherever  they  went,  and  founding 
many  new  manufactures  in  Germany,  Hol- 
land, and  the  British  islands.  An  entire 
suburb  of  London  came  to  be  inhabited  by 
French  mechanics,  and  they  had  six  church- 
es at  one  time  in  that  city.  The  Prince 
of  Orange  took  whole  regiments  of  brave 
refugees  into  his  service,  and  retained  them 
aher  he  became  William  IIL  of  England. 
Most  affecting  narratives  have  come  down 
to  our  times  from  the  actors  in  those 
scenes,  and  yet  filial  piety  has  not  been 
•o  diligent  as  it  ought  to  have  been  in  col- 
lecting and  preserving  them. 

"  Li  our  American  colonies,"  says  the 
eloquent  historian  to  whom  I  have  been  so 
often  indebted, "  they  were  welcome  every- 
where. The  religious  sympathies  of  New- 
England  were  awakened.  Did  any  arrive 
in  poverty,  having  barely  escaped  with  life? 
the  towns  of  Massachusetts  contributed 
liberally  to  their  support,  and  provided 
them  with  lands ;  others  repaired  to  New- 
York  ;  but  a  warmer  climate  was  more  in- 
citing to  the  exiles  of  Languedoc,  and 
South  Carolina  became  the  chief  resort  of 
the  Huguenots.  What  though  the  attempt 
to  emigrate  was,  by  the  law  of  France,  a 
felony  ?  in  spite  of  every  precaution  of  the 
police,  500,000  souls  escaped  from  the 
country.  The  unfortunate  were  more 
wakeful  to  fly  than  the  ministers  of  tyran- 
ny to  restrain. 

'* '  We  quitted  home  by  night,  leaving  the 
soldiers  in  their  beds,  and  abandoning  the 
house  with  its  furniture,'  said  Judith,  the 
young  wife  of  Pierre  Manigault ;  '  we  con- 
'trived  to  hide  ourselves  for  ten  days  at 
Romans,  in  Dauphiny,  while  a  search  was 
made  for  us ;  but  our  faithful  hostess  would 
not  betray  us.*  Nor  could  they  escape  to 
the  seaboard  except  by  a  circuitous  jour- 
ney through  Germany  and  Holland,  and 
thence  to  England,  in  the  depths  of  winter. 
'  Having  embarked  at  London,  we  were 
sadly  off.  The  spotted  feVer  appeared  on 
ix>ani,  and  many  died  of  the  disease ;  among 
these,  our  aged  mother.  We  touched  at 
Bermuda,  where  the  vessel  was  seized. 
Cor  money  was  all  spent ;  with  great  dif- 
ficulty we  procured  a  passage  in  another 
vessel.  After  our  arrival  in  Carolina,  we 
suffered  every  kind  of  evil.  In  eighteen 
months,  our  eldest  brother,  unaccustomed 
to  the  hard  labour  which  we  were  obliged 
to  undergo,  died  of  a  fever.  Since  our 
leaving  France  we  had  experienced  every 
sort  of  affliction — disease,  pestilence,  fam- 
ine, poverty,  hard  labour.  I  have  been  six 
months  without  tasting  bread,  working  like 
a  slave ;  and  I  have  passed  three  or  four 
years  without  having  it  when  I  wanted  it. 
And  yet,'  adds  the  excellent  woman,  in  the 
spirit  of  grateful  resignation,  *  God  has 
done  great  things  for  us  in  enabling  U8  to  i 
bear  up  under  8o  many  trials.  *  \ 


"  This  family  was  but  one  of  many  that 
found  a  shelter  in  Carolina,  the  general 
asylum  of  the  Calvinist  refugees.  Esca- 
ping from  a  land  where  the  profession  of 
their  religion  was  a  felony,  where  their  es- 
tates were  liable  to  become  confiscated  in 
favour  of  the  apostate,  where  the  preach- 
ing of  their  faith  was  a  crime  to  be  expiated 
on  the  wheel,  where  their  childfen  might 
be  torn  from  them  to  be  subjected  to  their 
nearest  Catholic  relation  —  the  fugitives 
from  Languedoc,  on  the  Mediterranean, 
from  Kochelle,  and  Saintonge,  and  Bor- 
deaux, the  Provinces  on  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
from  St.  Quentin,  Poic tiers,  and  the  beau- 
tiful valley  of  Tours,  from  St.  Lo,  and 
Dieppe,  men  who  had  the  virtues  of  the  Eng- 
lish Puritans  without  their  bigotry,  came 
to  the  land  to  which  the  tolerant  benevo- 
lence of  Shaftesbury*  had  invited  the  be- 
liever of  every  creed.  From  a  land  that 
had  suffered  its  king  in  wanton  bigotry  to 
drive  half  a  million  of  its  best  citizens  into 
exile,  they  came  to  the  land  which  was  the 
hospitable  refuge  of  the  oppressed ;  where 
superstition  and  fanaticism,  infidelity  and 
faith,  cold  speculation  and  animated  zeal, 
were  alike  admitted  without  question,  and 
where  the  fires  of  religious  persecution 
were  never  to  be  kindled.  There  they  ob- 
tained an  assignment  of  lands,  and  soon 
had  tenements;  there  they  might  safely 
make  the  woods  the  scene  of  their  devo- 
tions, and  join  the  simple  incense  of  their 
psalms  to  th^  melodies  of  the  winds  among 
the  ancient  groves.  Their  church  was  in 
Charleston,  and  thither  on  every  Lord^s 
day,  gathering  from  the  plantations  on  the 
banks  of  the  Cooper,  and  taking  advantage 
of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide,  they  might 
all  regularly  be  seen,  the  parents  with  their 
children,  whom  no  bigot  could  wrest  from 
them,  making  their  way  in  light  skiffs, 
through  scenes  so  tranquil  that  silence  was 
broken  only  by  the  rippling  of  the  oars, 
and  the  hum  of  the  flourishing  village  at 
the  confluence  of  the  rivers. 

''  Other  Huguenot  emigrants  established 
themselves  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Santee, 
in  a  region  which  has  since  been  celebrated 
for  affluence  and  refined  hospitality. 

''  The  United  States  are  full  of  monu- 
ments of  the  emigrations  from  France. 
When  the  struggle  for  independence  ar- 
rived, the  son  of  Judith  Manigault  intrusted 
the  vast  fortune  he  had  acquired  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  country  that  had  adopted  his 
mother  ;  the  hall  in  Boston,  where  the 
eloquence  of  New-England  rocked  the  in- 
fant Spirit  of  Independence,  was  the  gift 
of  the  son  of  a  Huguenot ;  when  the  treaty 


*  The  "  Constitutions"  which  Mr.  Locke  prepsred 
for  Carolina,  and  to  which  Mr.  Bancroft  alludes^ 
promised,  not  equal  rights, but  "VoVei^VioT?^  \jo'''  ^w»%, 
heathens,  and  other  oiMeuletB "  \.o  *^  toftw.  oX.  vwj  x»- 
ligion:*  TbeEpiBCopa\Ch\iccYiNf«AV>\i«««u^>^^^^ 
bjrlaw. 
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of  Paris,  for  the  independence  of  our  coun- 
try, was  framing,  the  grandson  of  a  Hugue- 
not, acquainted  from  childhood  with  the 
wrongs  of  his  ancestors,  would  not  allow 
his  jealousies  of  France  to  be  lulled,  and 
exerted  a  powerful  influence  in  stretching 
the  boundary  of  the  States  to  tlie  Missis- 
sippi. In  our  northeastern  frontier  state, 
the  name  of  the  oldest  college  bears  wit- 
ness to  the  wise  liberality  of  a  descendant 
of  the  Huguenots.  The  children  of  the 
Calvinists  of  France  have  reason  to  respect 
the  memory  of  their  ancestors."* 

The  emigration  of  the  Huguenots  to 
America  is  an  exceedingly  interesting 
event  in  the  history  of  that  country.  It 
commenced  earlier,  and  was  more  exten- 
sive than  is  generally  supposed.  Even 
previously  to  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's day,  some  of  the  Protestant  leaders, 
a^  we  have  seen,  whether  from  feeling  their 
position  to  be  even  then  intolerable,  or  from 
their  anticipations  of  a  still  darker  futurity, 
.proposed  to  establish  a  colony  and  a  mis- 
'  sion  in  Brazil— the  mission  being  the  first 
ever  projected  by  Protestants.  The  Ad- 
miral of  France,  the  brave  Coligny,  who 
was  afterward  a  victim  in  the  alK>ve  mas- 
sacre, entered  warmly  into  the  undertaking, 
and  Calvin  urged  it  on  with  all  his  might, 
and  selected  three  excellent  ministers,  who 
had  been  trained  under  his  own  eye  at 
Geneva,  to  accompany  the  emigrants.  The 
expedition  set  out  in  1556,  but  proved  pe- 
culiarly disastrous.  The  commander  re- 
lapsed to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and 
having  put  the  three  ministers  to  death, 
returned  to  France,  leaving  the  remains  of 
the  colony  to  be  massacred  by  the  Portu- 
guese !  Nor  did  better  success  attend  two 
attempts  made  by  the  good  admiral  to  plant 
colonics  in  North  America,  the  one  in 
South  Carolina,  the  other  in  Florida.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  time  had  not  yet  come  for 
the  planting  of  good  colonies,  and  that  nei- 
ther religion  nor  persecution  had  as  yet 
sufficiently  ripened  the  Protestants  for  the 
enterprise. 

From  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Rochelle 
to  tliat  of  the  revocation  of  the  Kdict  of 
Nantes,  there  had  been  a  continual  emi- 
gration of  French  Protestants  to  the  Eng- 
lish colonies  in  America,  which,  after  the 
latter  of  these  two  events,  was  greatly  aug- 
mented, as  is  abundantly  proved  by  the 
public  acts  of  those  colonies.  The  first 
notice  of  the  kind  to  be  found  is  an  act  of 
the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  in  1662, 
to  this  effect,  "  that  John  Touton,  a  French 
doctor  and  inhabitant  of  Rochelle,  made 
application  to  the  Gener<il  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts, in  behalf  of  himself  and  other 
Protestants,  expelled  from  their  habitations 
on  account  of  their  religion,  that  they  might 
have  liberty  to  live  there,  which  was  read- 
..   '  BnncrotVs  "History  o{  the  United  Slates,'*  vol. 


ily  granted  to  them."*  In  1686,  a  grant 
of  11,000  acres  was  made  to  another  com- 
pany of  French  Protestants  who  had  set- 
tled' at  Oxford,  in  the  same  colony.f  Id 
that  year,  too,  a  French  Protestant  Church 
was  erected  at  Boston,  which,  ten  years 
after,  had  the  Rev.  Mr.  Daille  for  its  pas- 
tor. A  century  later,  when  the  French 
Protestants  had  ceased  to  use  the  French 
language,  and  had  become  merged  in  other 
churches,  their  place  of  worship  fell  into 
the  hands  of  some  Roman  Catholic  refu- 
gees from  France. 

In  1666,  an  act  for  the  naturalization 
of  French  Protestants  was  passed  by  the 
Legislature  of  Maryland :  acts  to  the  like 
effect  were  passed  in  Virginia  in  1671 ;  in 
the  Carolinas  in  1696,  and  in  New- York  in 
17034 

New- York  became  an  asylum  for  the 
Huguenots  at  a  very  early  date,  for  even 
before  it  was  surrendered  to  England^ 
namely,  about  1656,  they  were  so  numer- 
ous there  that  the  public  documents  of  the 
colony  had  to  be  published  in  French  as 
well  as  in  Dutch  ;^  and  in  1708,  Smith,  the 
historian  of  that  colony,  says,  that  next  to 
the  Dutch,  they  were  the  most  numerous 
and  wealthiest  class  of  the  population. 
From  an  early  period  they  had  m  that  city 
a  church,  which  exists  at  the  present  day. 
It  has  long  been  attached  to  the  Protest- 
ant Episcopal  Church,  and  has  a  French- 
man for  its  rector. 

New- Rochelle,  about  twenty  miles  above 
the  city  of  New- York,  on  the  East  River, 
or  Sound,  as  it  is  more  commonly  called, 
was  settled  solely  by  Huguenuts  from  Ro- 
chelle, in  France,  and  the  French  tongue, 
both  in  public  worship  and  common  par- 
lance, was  in  use  even  until  after  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution.  There  are  many  of  the 
descendants  of  French  Huguenots  in  Ul- 
ster and  Dutchess  comities  in  the  State  of 
New- York. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Miller,  professor  of  Church 
History  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Princeton,  New-Jersey,  had  the  following 
interesting  facts,  respecting  the  early  in- 
habitants of  New-Rociielle,  communicated 
to  him  :  '*  When  the  Huguenots  first  set- 
tled in  that  neighbourhood,  their  only  place 
of  worship  was  in  the  city  of  New- York. 
They  had  taken  lands  on  terms  that  requi- 
red the  utmost  exertions  of  men,  women, 
and  children  among  them  to  render  tillable. 
They  were,  therefore,  in  the  habit  of  work- 
ing hard  till  Saturday  night,  spending  the 


*  Holmes's  "  American  Annals**  for  that  year. 

t  Ibid. 

i  Huguenots  had  long  been  settle*!  in  both  the 
Carolinas  and  New- York  before  ihey  were  natural- 
ized. This  arose  soWXy  fumx  internal  difficulties, 
which  rendercil  their  naturalization,  lor  the  moment, 
impossible,  not  from  any  unwilhnguoss  to  receive 
them. 

^  Bancroft's  «'  History  of  ttie  United  States,**  vol. 
\u.,p.Wi. 
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night  in  trudging  down  on  foot  to  the  city, 
attending  worship  twice  the  next  day,  and 
'walkinff  noine  the  same  night  to  be  ready 
for  wonL  in  the  morning.  Amid  all  these 
hardships,  they  wrote  to  France  to  tell 
what  great  privileges  they  enjoyed."* 

In  1679,  Charles  II.  sent,  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, in  two  ships,  a  company  of  Hugue- 
nots to  South  Carolina,  in  order  that  they 
night  there  cultivate  the  vine,  the  olive, 
&c.,  and  from  that  time  there  was  an  ex- 
tensive emigration  of  French  Protestants 
to  the  colonies.  Collections  were  made 
for  them  in  England  in  the  reign  of  James 
n.,  and  the  English  Parliament  at  one  time 
aided  them  with  a  grant  of  j£ri5,(K)0.t  In 
1690,  William  III.  sent  a  large  colony  of 
them  to  Virginia ;  in  addition  to  which, 
that  colony  received  300  families  in  1699, 
.followed  successively  by  200  and  afterward 
by  100  families  more.  In  1752,  no  fewer 
than  1600  foreign  Protestants,  chiefly 
French,  settled  in  South  Carolina,  and 
above  200  more  in  1764. 

In  1733,  370  Swiss  Protestant  families 
settled  in  South  Carolina,  under  the  con- 
duct of  Jean  Pierre  Pury,  of  Neuchatel ; 
the  British  government  granting  them 
40,000  acres  of  land,  and  £400  sterling  for 
every  hundred  adult  emigrants  landed  in 
the  colony.l 

In  some  of  the  colonies  where  an  Es- 
tablished Church  was  supported  by  a  tax, 
special  acts  were  passed  for  relieving 
French  Protestants  of  that  burden,  and  for 
granting  them  liberty  of  worship.  Thus, 
in  1700,  the  colony  of  Virginia  enacted  as 
follows :  **  Whereas,  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  French  Protestant  refugees  have 
been  lately  imported  into  his  majesty*s 
colony  and  dominion,  and  several  of  which 
refugees  have  seated  themselves  above  the 
fail  of  James's  River,  at  or  near  the  place 
commonly  called  and  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Monacan  towns,  &c.,  the  said  settle- 
ment be  erected  into  a  parish,  not  liable  to 
other  parochial  assessments. '^  This  ex- 
emption was  to  last  for  seven  years,  and 
was  afterward  renewed  for  seven  more.^ 

These  Huguenots,  wherever  sufficiently 
numerous,  at  first  used  their  own  language 
in  public  worship,  and  had  churches  of  their 
own,  until,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  and 
those  only  for  a  time,  they  fell  into  either 
the  Presbyterian  or  Episcopal  denomina- 
tion. This  must  be  taken  as  a  general 
statement,  for  their  descendants  may  now 
be  found  in  almost  all  communions,  as 
well  as  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 
Many  members,  too,  of  the  Dutch  Reform- 
ed churches  are  descended  from  Hugue- 

*  ^  History  of  the  Evaogelical  Churches  of  New- 
Yorit." 

t  HoInies*8  "  American  Annals."  t  Ibid. 
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nots,  who  had  first  taken  reAige  in  Holland^ 
and  afterward  emigrated  to  America.  Nor 
must  we  forget  the  descendants  of  Hugue- 
nots who  found  their  first  asylum  in  Eng- 
land  and  Scotland.  Among  these  was  the 
late  excellent  Divie  Bethune,  whose  an- 
cestors came  originally  from  the  town  of 
Bethune,  not  far  from  Calais. 

On  looking  over  the  roll  of  the  Presby- 
terian churches  of  Charleston,  South  Car- 
olina, there  may  be  foimd  the  Huguenot' 
names  of  Duprc,  Di^  Bosse,  Quillin,  Lan- 
neau,  Legar^,  Rosamond,  Dana,  Cousac, 
Lequeux,  Bores,  Hamet,  Rechon,  Bizc,  Be- 
noist,  Berbant,  Marchant,  Mallard,  Belville^ 
Molyneux.  Chevalier,  Bayard,  Sayre,  Do 
Saint  Croix,  Boudinot,  Le  Roy,  Ogier,  Jan- 
vier, Gillet,  Purviance,  Guiteau,  Boyer,  Si- 
mon, &c.,  &c* 

As  the  entire  population  of  the  American 
colonies  amounted  only  to  about  200,000 
souls  in  1701,t  more  than  forty  years  after 
the  commencement  of  the  Huguenot  emi- 
grations, a  large  proportion  of  that  number 
must  have  been  French  Protestants,  and 
Huguenot  blood  accordingly  must  be  ex- 
tensively diffused  among  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  at  the  present  day.^  It 
is  very  obvious  that  so  large  an  accession 
of  people,  whose  very  presence  in  Ameri- 
ca proved  the  consistency  of  their  reh- 
gious  character,  and  who  were  generally 
distinguished  by  simple  and  sincere  piety, 
must  have  been  a  great  blessing  to  the  lami 
of  their  adoption,  especially  to  the  South* 
em  States,  where  it  was  most  required. 
Their  coming  to  America,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  been  blest,  under  God,  to  them 
and  their  descendants.  Many  of  the  first 
families  in  New- York,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
and  the  Carolinas,  as  well  as  other  states, 
are  to  be  found  among  them,  as  may  be 
seen  in  many  cases  from  their  names,  al- 
though these  have  often  been  lost  through 
intermarriages,  or  can  with  difficulty  be 
recognised,  owing  to  their  being  spelt  as 
they  are  pronounced  by  Anglo-Americans. 
Some  of  the  most  eminent  persons  that 
have  ever  adorned  the  United  States  were 
of  Huguenot  descent.  Such  were  no  few- 
er than  three  out  of  the  seven  presidents 
of  Congress,  and,  in  a  sense,  of  the  whole 
nation,  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution, 
namely,  John  Jay,  Henry  Laurens,  and 
Klias  Boudinot — all  excellent  men. 

1  conclude  this  chapter  in  the  words  of 
a  distinguished  clergyman  of  the  Episco- 
pal Church  in  America.^  *'  And  never, 
probably,  did  any  people  better  repay  tho 
hospitable  kindness  of  the  land  which  af- 
forded them  a  refuge.     Many  of  their  de- 
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Bcendants  are  still  left  in  New- York,  Vir- 
ginia, the  Carolinas,  and  other  parts  of  our 
country;  and  amon^  the  brigntest  orna- 
ments of  the  state,  in  the  halls  of  legisla- 
tion and  of  justice,  as  well  as  in  the  sacred 
office,  may  be  found  the  names  of  some  of 
the  French  refugees.  No  man  in  Ameri- 
ca need  ever  blush  to  own  himself  one  of 
their  descendants ;  for  the  observation  has 
more  than  once  been  made,  and  it  is  believ- 
ed to  be  true,  that  among  their  descend- 
ants the  instances  have  l^en  rare  indeed 
of  individuals  who  have  been  arraigned  for 
crime  before  the  courts  of  the  country." 


CHAPTER  Xni. 

BELIOIOUS    CHARACTER    OF    THE   EARLY   COLO- 
NISTS.— EMIGRANTS  FROM  GERMANY. 

Germans  began  to  emigrate  to  America 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  centu- 
ry, and  the  first  comers  were  probably  suf- 
ferers in  the  devastations  committed  by  the 
French  under  Turenne  in  the  Upper  Palat- 
inate, a  country  lying  on  bolh  sides  of  the 
Rhine,  having  Manheim  for  its  capital,  and 
including  a  portion  of  the  territory  which 
has  since  been  transferred  from  the  Ger- 
man Empire  to  France.  In  1674  the 
whole  of  it  was  rendered  almost  utterly 
desolate  by  the  troops  of  Louis  XIV.,  who 
had  no  better  motive  for  perpetrating  such 
atrocities  than  that  the  invaded  province 
was  part  of  the  empire  with  which  he 
vras  then  at  war,  and,  next,  that  its  inhabi- 
tants were  almost  all  Protestants.  So  ef- 
fectually did  these  troops  do  their  master^s 
bidding,  that  the  Elector  Palatine  could  at 
one  time  see,  from  his  palace  at  Manheim, 
two  cities  and  twenty-five  villages  in 
flames !  In  this  work  of  horror  Turenne, 
no  doubt,  proved  to  his  royal  master's  sat- 
isfaction the  sincerity  of  his  conversion 
from  Protestantism  to  Romanism,  but  he 
forever  tarnished  by  it  his  own  great 
name. 

As  persecution  continued  what  war  and 
rapine  had  begun,  on  the  Palatinate  falling 
under  the  government  of  a  bigot,  many 
Crerman  Protestants  emigrated  to  the  Eng- 
lish colonies  in  America ;  and  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  previously  to  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  the  German  emigration, 
though  not  always  confined  to  the  Palati- 
nate, and  though  many  of  the  emigrants 
4;ame  from  the  northwest  of  Germany, 
continued  to  be  almost  purely  Protestant. 

About  2700  "Palatines,"  as  they  were 
called,  who  had  soucht  refuge  in  England, 
were  sent  out  by  the  British  government  un- 
der Colonel  Hunter  in  1710,  when  that  offi- 
cer was  transferred  from  the  governorship 
of  Virginia  to  that  of  New- York ;  and  Ger- 
jpan  aettlemenis  were  formed  about  that 
time,  and  some  years  following,  on  the 


"  Gorman  Flats,"  and  in  some  other  parts 
of  the  latter  province. 

In  Pennsylvania  this  immigration  is  said 
to  have  commenced  in  1682  or  1683,  when 
Germantown,  near  Philadelphia^  was  found- 
ed ;  and  in  subsequent  years,  such  was  the 
influx  of  those  emigrants,  that  they  and 
their  descendants  were  estimated,  in  1772, 
at  a  third  of  the  whole  population  of  that 
province,    then    amounting    to    between 
200,000  and  300,000.*    In  a  letter  dated 
October  14th,  1730,  Mr.  Andrews  says: 
**  There  is  besides  in  this  province  a  vast 
number  of  Palatines,  and  they  come  in 
still  every  year.    Those  that  have  come 
of  late  are  mostly  Presbyterians,  or,  u 
they  call  themselves,  Reformed ;  the  Pa- 
latinate being  about  three  fifths  of  that  soit 
of  people."    There  were,  however,  many 
Lutherans  mixed  with  them,  as  Mr.  A 
afterward  remarks,  while  he  adds:  "*& 
other  parts  of  the  country  they  are  chiefly 
Reformed,  so  that,  I  suppose,  the  Presby- 
terian party  are  as  numerous  as  the  Qua- 
kers, or  near  it."t     In  the  year   1749, 
12,000   Germans   arrived  in  that  colonT, 
and  for  several  years  thereaAer  nearly 
the  same  number  came.| 

From  Pennsylvania  they  spread  into 
Maryland  and  Virginia.  "  The  year  1713 
was  rendered  memorable  by  an  act  of 
kindness  shown  to  certain  emigrants,  sim- 
ilar to  that  which  had  been  manifested 
towards  the  French  refugees.  It  seems 
that  a  small  body  of  Germans  had  settled 
above  the  falls  of  the  Rappahannock,  oa 
the  southern  branch  of  the  river,  in  tb« 
county  of  Essex.  This  was  at  that  period 
the  frontier  of  civilization ;  and,  therefore, 
it  was  alike  the  suggestion  of  interest  and 
humanity  to  afibrd  protection  and  encour- 
agement to  these  foreigners.  According- 
ly, they  were  exempted,  as  the  French  hsi 
been,  from  all  ordinary  taxes  for  the  term 
of  seven  years,  and  were  formed  into  the 
"  Parish  of  St.  George,"  with  power  to 
employ  their  own  minister  and  upon  their 
own  terms. '*^ 

Many  Germans  emigrated  to  the  Caio- 
linas  also.  In  1700  above  600  arrived,  and 
from  the  name  of  their  settlement.  New- 
bem,  they  are  supposed  to  have  been 
Swiss-Germans  from  the  canton  of  Beme.| 
From  1730  to  1750,  South  Carolina  receir- 
ed  large  accessions  from  Switzerland,  Hol- 
land, and  Germany,  and  a  great  many  *'  Pal- 
atines" arrived  every  year.Tf    In  1764, 506 


♦  Proud*8  *•  History  of  PennsylTania,"  yoI.  ii.,  p.  2^ 
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or  600  were  sent  over  from  London,  and 
had  a  towunhip  set  apart  for  them.*  Some 
years  later  a  considerable  number  of  Ger- 
man families,  after  having  settled  in  xMaine, 
left  that  province  to  join  their  countrymen 
at  Londonderry  in  Soutli  Carolina,  but  most 
of  these  repented  having  taken  that  step, 
and  returned  to  Maine,  where  their  descend- 
ants are  to  be  found  at  tliis  dayf. 

Georgia  had  Germans  among  its  very 
first  colonists.  A  band  of  these  were  led 
thither  by  Colonel  Oglethorpe,  and  re-en- 
forcements from  time  to  time  arrived  from 
Europe. 

The  Germans  who  emigrated  to  Ameri- 
ca during  the  colonial  era,  being  almost 
all  Protestants,  organized  upon  their  arri- 
val two  Communions  or  Churches,  upon 
the  great  doctrinal  principles  which  had 
divided  them  into  two  denominations  in 
Germany — the  Reformed,  or  the  Calvin- 
ists,  and  the  Church  of  the  Aug^iburg 
Confession,  or  Lutherans.  The  history 
of  these  churches  down  to  the  present 
day  will  fall  under  our  notice  elsewhere. 
But  although  difference  of  language  com- 
pelled them  in  the  first  instance  to  have 
churches  of  their  own,  many  of  their  de- 
2»cendants,  partly  from  having  adopted  the 
English  tongue,  partly  from  their  wide 
dispersion  over  the  country,  are  now 
inembers  of  the  Presbyterian,  Episcopal, 
Methodist,  and  Baptist  Churches. 

Among  the  Germans  who  settled  in 
America  were  two  small,  but  interesting 
portions  of  the  ancient  Sclavonic  churches 
of  Bohemia,  as  if  to  show  that  even  the 
great  Eastern  branch  of  the  Christian 
Church  was  to  have  its  representatives 
also  in  the  New  World,  and  to  contribute  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  a  Christian  empire 
there.  These  were  the  United  Brettiren, 
or  Moravians,  as  they  are  more  commonly 
called,  and  some  members  of  the  church- 
es of  Bohemia.  The  Moravians  came  di- 
rectly from  Hermhut,  the  mother  city  of  the 
whole  fraternity  that  adopt  the  renovating 
system,  received  by  some  of  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  race  from  Count  Zinzen- 
dorf.  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century. 
The  Bohemians  came  in  a  dispersed  state 
by  way  of  Holland,  but  not  having  organ- 
ized themselves  as  a  distinct  commu- 
nion, these  childi-en  of  John  Huss  and  Je- 
rome of  Prague  were  soon  merged  in  the 
Protestant  churches  of  the  land  of  their 
adoption.     Not  so  with  the  United  Breth- 


*  Holmes's  **  American  Annals,"  vol.  ii ,  p.  2t)8. 

t  I'here  is  an  interesting  account  of  this  colony 
in  the  American  Quarterly  Register  for  Nov.,  1»40. 
It  was  couunenced,  it  would  seem,  in  1739,  and 
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Geman  language  Jt  now  diauaed. 
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ren,  who  preserve  their  own  organization 
and  peculiar  institutions  to  this  day.  Be- 
sides a  few  churches  in  such  large  cities 
as  Philadelphia  and  New- York,  and  some 
scattered  throughout  the  interior,  they  are 
chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  three  settlements 
of  Bethlehem,  Nazareth,  and  Lititz  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Salem  in  North  Carolina. 
But  1  shall  speak  of  their  history  and  pres- 
ent number  in  another  part  of  this  work. 

Previous  to  the  Revolution,  the  German 
emigration  was  not  only  extensive,  but 
also,  to  a  considerable  degree  at  least, 
pure.  The  emigrants  had  left  Europe  on 
account  of  their  religion,  and  brought  with 
them  into  America  the  simple  and  tranquil 
tiabits,  and  the  frugal  industry  that  char- 
acterize the  nation  from  which  they  came. 
Not  only  was  their  general  standard  of 
morality  high,  but  there  was  not  wanting 
among  them  a  goodly  number  of  sincere 
('hristians,  distinguished  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  all  the  Christian  virtues.  But  ever 
since  tiic  Revolution,  and  especially  during 
the  last  thirty  years,  a  very  numerous  em- 
igration from  Germany  to  the  United  States 
has  taken  place,  consisting  both  of  Protest- 
ants and  Roman  Catholics,  influenced  in 
expatriating  themselves  chiefly  by  worldly 
considerations,  and  much  inferior  in  point 
of  rehgioiis  character  to  those  godly  emi- 
grants of  the  same  race  who  had  been 
driven  to  our  shores  by  persecution  and 
oppression  at  home. 

The  descendants  of  German  settlers  are 
very  numerous  in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  and  the  other  Southern  States,  as 
well  fis  in  New- York,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois, Michigan,  Missouri,  and  the  Territo- 
ries of  Wisconsin  and  Iowa.  Indeed,  they 
are  by  far  the  most  numerous  of  all  the 
emigrants  to  America  that  are  not  of  the 
British  stock.  But  their  influence  on  the 
religious  character  of  the  nation  has  not 
been  equal  to  that  of  the  Puritans,  the 
Scotch,  or  the  Huguenots.  The  first  Bi- 
ble printed  in  America  was  Luther's  ver- 
sion. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

RBL1GI0U8    CHARACTER   OF   THE    EARLT   COLO- 
NISTS.— EMIGRANTS   FROM    POLAND. 

Even  Poland  was  called  upon  to  furnish 
her  contingent  towards  the  colonization 
of  America,  and  sent  over  some  excellent 
people,  whose  descendants  are  now  dis- 
persed over  the  country. 
I     I  know  not  whether  the  fact  I  am  about 
I  to  mention  stands  recorded  in  any  history, 
but  it  may,  without  hesitation,  be  received 
as  true  in  all  material  points.    I  received 
it  myself  from  some  excellent  ministers 
of  the  Dutch  Refottnc^  CXwliOcv^  '«\vsi  "w^ 
personally  acquaiuVed  vj\\\v  ^  c^owsv^^x^ 
number  oC  Xhe  deaceud^xiXa  c>l  Vdl^  cc^oiAa 
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to  whom  it  relates.  They  state  that  in  the 
early  part  of  the  18th  century,  a  Count  So- 
bieski,  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  famous 
John  Sobieski  III.,  who  routed  the  Turks 
at  the  battle  of  Choczin  in  1673,  and  cha- 
sed them  from  the  walls  of  Vienna  in  1683, 
led  a  colony  of  about  '20U  Protestants  from 
Poland  to  the  shores  of  America,  there  to 
enjoy  a  religious  freedom  which  was  not 
to  be  found  in  their  native  country. 

In  this  tradition  there  is  nothing'strange. 
The  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  made  a 
considerable  progress  for  a  time  in  Poland, 
and  one  or  two  of  the  kings  of  that  coun- 
try were  well  disposed  towards  it.  Stipu- 
lations somewhat  like  the  ICdict  of  Nantes 
were  even  made,  for  securing  liberty  of 
conscience  and  of  worship  to  the  Protest- 
ants. But  these  were  afterward  disregard- 
ed, the  Protestants  persecuted,  and  their 
doctrines  so  effectually  suppressed,  that  a 
Protestant  Pole  is  hardly  to  be  found  now 
in  the  whole  kingdom ;  for  those  Protest- 
ants whom  one  meets  with  there  are  of 
the  German,  not  of  the  Polish  race.  Thus 
there  is  nothing  incredible  in  Poland,  too, 
being  represented  in  a  country  where  the 

gersecut«d  of  every  land  have  found  a 
ome. 

This  Polish  colony  settled  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Passaic  and  Uaritan  Rivers  in  New- 
Jersey,  where  there  are  some  of  their  de- 
scendants at  the  present  day,  while  others 
are  dispersed  over  various  parts  of  the 
country.  The  name  of  Sobieski,  corrupt- 
ed into  that  of  Zabriskie,  is  retained  by  a 
highly  respectable  family,  some  members 
of  which  are  to  be  found  in  one  district  of 
New  Jersey,  and  others  in  the  city  of  New- 
York. 

How  wonderful  are  the  ways  of  God ! 
Poland  chose  to  cleave  to  Romanism  and 
rejected  the  Protestant  Reformation,  and 
how  has  Romanism  served  her  in  her  re- 
cent dreadful  struggle  for  national  inde- 
pendence 1  This  question  is  best  answered 
by  the  pope^s  bull,*  addressed  to  the  bish- 
ops of  the  kingdom  in  relation  to  that  war. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

RCU0I0U8  CHARACTER  OF  THE  EARLY  COLO- 
MIRT8. — EMIGRANTS  FROM  THE  VALLEYS  OF 
FIBDMUMT. 

While  even  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Po- 
land thus  sent  forth  their  little  bands  of 
faithful  men  to  America,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  we  should  find  some  wit- 
nesses to  the  Truth  proceeding  from  the 
valleys  of  Piedmont,  to  place  themselves 
in  the  ranks  of  those  whom  God  was  thus 
calhng  from  so  many  nations  to  take  part 
in  peopling  the  New  World  with  profes- 
sors  of  the  pure  Gospel.     It  was  most  fit- 

*  This  bull  IS  given  at  length  in  the  work  of  the 
Abife  de  la  Mennais  entitled  ••  Rome." 


ting  that  among  those  there  should  be  some, 
at  least,  to  represent  that  martyr-people, 
veritable  living  relics  of  those  churches  in 
the  north  of  Italy  and  southwest  of  France, 
which  had  remained  faithful  to  the  TmUi 
during  long  ages  of  apostacy,  anJ  whose 
preservation  was  so  appropriately  symtx>l- 
ized  by ''  the  bush  miconsumed  in  the  midst 
of  the  flames." 

These  had  heard,  in  the  recesses  of  their 
valleys,  of  the  wonderful  movement  of 
the  Reformation  in  Germany  and  France. 
They  sent  a  deputation  to  Basel  to  learn 
from  (Ecolampadius  what  were  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Reformers,  and  what  those 
doctrines  which  were  turning  the  world 
upside  down.  Thev  heard  with  joy  that 
the  faith  of  the  Reformers  was  the  same 
as  their  own,  and  hastened,  accordingly, 
to  unite  themselves  to  the  general  body  of 
faithful  men,  who,  through  much  tribula- 
tion, were  casting  off  the  yoke  of  that 
spiritual  Babylon,  drunk  with  the  blood  of 
saints,  which  had  been  endeavouring  for 
so  many  ages  to  crush  their  forefathers. 

But  before  long  the  persecution,  which 
was  to  fall  upon  the  whole  Protestant 
body,  reached  them  also,  and  with  fresh 
violence.  Neither  the  seclusion  of  their 
valleys,  nor  the  insignificance  of  theirnum- 
bers,  could  save  them  from  this  stroke. 
Then  it  was  that  the  voice  of  Cromwell 
spoke  for  them  with  a  power  which  even 
the  Emperor  of  Germany  dared  not  disre- 
gard. And  then  the  pen  of  England's  great- 
est poet  was  no  less  ready  to  teach  a  per- 
secuting prince  the  duty  that  he  owed  to 
suffering  humanity,  than  it  was  ''  to  assert 
eternal  providence,  and  justify  the  ways 
of  God  to  man.*'  Those  valleys  contain 
enduring  monuments  of  British  benevo- 
lence; the  fund  contributed  at  that  time 
by  the  Christians  of  Englavid  has  aided  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  their  poor  in- 
habitants ever  since.  But  those  who  had 
fled  from  persecution  before  the  Toice  of 
Britain  was  thus  lifted  up,  had  to  be  pro- 
vided with  an  asylum,  and  for  this  they 
were  indebted  to  the  city  of  Amsterdam, 
which  offered  them  a  free  passage  to 
America.  There  the  few  hundreds  that 
embraced  the  offer  found  a  welcome  re- 
ception awaiting  them.* 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

SUMMARY. 

Such,  as  respects  the  religious  charac- 
ter of  the  colonists,  was  the  early  coloniza- 
tion of  the  United  States;  and  well  may  it 
excite  our  wonder  as  altogether  without  a 

*  '"  Albany  Records,"  vol.  iv.,  p.  223.  Lambrecht- 
sten,  p.  65,  without  quoting  hit  authority,  nava  600 
came  over.  Mr.  Bancroft,  vol.  ii.,  p.  322,  thinks  lhi» 
an  oveiBlalemeivl.  A.  second  enumtion  was  pit> 
posed  in  1063,  \>mV.  V\u&  ^TO^bcX  lvi2«^ 
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parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world.  What  | 
were  the  colonies  of  Egypt,  of  Phoenicia,  I 
of  Greece,  and  Rome  ?  what  the  colonies 
of  Spain  and  Portugal,  when  compared 
with  those  we  have  been  considering? 
Before  leaving  the  subject,  let  us  take  a 
general  survey  of  their  character. 

1-  They  were  not  composed  of  the  rich, 
the  voluptuous,  the  idle,  the  effeminate,  and 
the  profligate,  neither  were  they,  generally 
speaking,  composed  of  poor,  spiritless,  de- 
pendant, and  helpless  persons.  They  rath- 
er came  from  that  middle  class  of  socie- 
ty, which  is  placed  in  the  happy  medium 
between  sordid  poverty  and  overgrown 
wealth.  They  knew  that  whatever  com- 
fort or  enjoyment  they  could  look  for  in 
the  New  World,  was  only  to  be  attained 
by  the  blessing  of  God  upon  their  indus- 
try, frugality,  and  temperance. 

3.  They  were  not  an  ignorant  rabble, 
stich  as  many  ancient  and  some  modern 
states  have  been  obliged  to  expel  from 
their  borders.  Taken  in  the  mass,  they 
were  well  informed— many  of  them  re- 
markably so  for  the  age  in  which  they 
lived — and  which  in  the  case  of  none  of 
them  was  an  age  of  darkness.  Letters 
had  revived ;  the  art  of  printing  had  dif- 
fused a  great  amount  of  valuable  knowl- 
edge among  the  middle  ranks  of  society, 
and  was  fast  carrying  it  down  to  the  low- 
est. With  few  exceptions,  they  had  ac- 
quired the  elements  of  a  good  education. 
There  were  few  persons  in  ^ly  of  the  col- 
onies that  could  not  read.  They  were, 
moreover,  a  thinking  people,  and  very  un- 
fit to  be  the  slaves  of  despotic  power. 

3.  They  were  a  virtuous  people ;  not  a 
vicious  herd,  such  as  used  to  be  sent  out 
by  ancient  states,  and  such  as  chiefly  col- 
onized South  America,  and  Mexico,  men 
of  unbridled  passions  and  slaves  to  the  ba- 
sest lusts.  The  morality  of  the  early  col- 
onists o(  the  United  States  was  unrivalled 
in  any  community  of  equal  extent,  and  has 
been  lauded  by  almost  all  who  have  writ- 
ten about  them,  as  well  as  by  those  who 
governed  them. 

4.  They  were  religious  men.  They  be- 
lieved and  felt  that  Christianity  is  no  vain 
fancy — a  fact  that  holds  true  even  as  re- 
spects those  of  them  with  whom  religious 
motives  were  not  the  chief  inducement  for 
expatriating  themselves.  The  overwhelm- 
ing majority  stood  acquitted  of  the  slight- 
est approach  to  infidelity.  Neither  were 
they  what  are  called  "philosophers,"  a^ 
tempting  to  propagate  certain  new  theo- 
ries respecting  human  society,  and  sug- 
gesting new  methods  for  rendering  it  per- 
fect. By  far  the  gpreater  number  of  them 
were  simple  Christians,  who  knew  of  no 
way  by  which  men  can  be  good  or  happy 
but  that  pointed  out  by  God  in  his  Word. 
There  was  not  a  single  St.  Simon  or  Owen 
to  be  found  among  them.    Some  of  them, 


indeed,  were  irreligious  men :  some  were 
even  openly  wicked,  and  opposed  to  all 
that  is  good.    But  these,  in  most  of  the 
colonies,  formed  a  very  small  minority. 
Nor  was  their  religion  inoperative.     It 

Produced  the  fruits  of  righteousness.  They 
ave  been  blamed  for  their  conduct  to  the 
Indians,  but  not  with  so  much  justice  as 
has  been  supposed.  No  doubt  there  were 
instances  of  individual  wrong,  but  they  can- 
not be  charged  with  any  general  want  of  • 
justice  or  kindness  to  the  Aborigines.  In 
almost  every  case  they  bought  from  those 
prior  occupants  the  lands  on  which  they 
settled.  But  on  this,  and  some  other 
points  of  a  general  nature,  I  shall  have 
more  to  say  in  another  place. 

5.  With  few  exceptions,  the  first  colo- 
nists were  Protestants ;  indeed,  Lord  Bal- 
timore's was  the  only  Roman  Catholic  col- 
ony, and  even  in  it  the  Romanists  formed 
only  a  small  minority  long  before  the  Rev- 
olution of  1775.  The  great  mass  had  sacri- 
ficed much,  some  their  all,  for  the  Protest- 
ant faith.  They  were  Protestants  in  the 
sense  of  men  who  took  the  Bible  for  their 
guide,  who  believed  what  it  taught,  not 
what  human  authority  put  in  its  place. 
"What  saith  the  LordV  this  was  what 
they  desired  first  of  all,  and  above  all,  to 
know.  And  it  was  the  study  of  the  Bible 
that  opened  their  eyes  to  truths  which 
bore  upon  every  possible  relation  of  hfe, 
and  upon  every  duty.  There  they  learned 
to  look  upon  all  men  as  children  of  the 
same  heavenly  Father,  as  redeemed  by 
the  same  Saviour,  as  going  to  the  same  bar 
of  judgment,  before  which  all  must  stand 
stripped  of  the  factitious  distinctions  of 
this  world.  They  saw  no  reason,  there- 
fore, why  one  man  should  lord  it  over  an- 
other, since  all  "  are  of  one  flesh,"  and  if 
Christians,  brethren  in  Christ.  And  they 
learned  from  the  Bible  that  obedience  is 
due  to  rulers,  not  because  they  are  differ- 
ent in  blood  or  rank  from  other  men,  but 
because  government  is  "  an  ordinance  of 
God."  Obedience  to  God  secured  their 
obedience  to  civil  rulers.  As  Grod  cannot 
command  what  is  wrong,  no  ruler  can  be 
justified  in  doing  so,  nor  can  expect  obe- 
dience if  he  does.  And  while  they  learned 
from  the  Bible  what  were  their  duties,  so 
they  learned  there  also. what  were  their 
rights.  This  led  them  at  once  to  do  the 
former  and  to  demand  the  latter. 

6.  The  great  majority  of  them  had  suf- 
fered much  oppression  and  persecution, 
and  in  that  severe  but  eflectual  school  had 
learned  lessons  not  to  be  acquired  in  any 
other.  It  led  them  to  question  many 
things  to  which  otherwise  their  thoughts 
might  never  have  been  directed,  and  it 
gave  them  irresistible  power  of  argument 
in  favour  of  the  right  oC  Uv<i  Yv\vwvi.\\  \slvgl^ 
to  freedom  ol  lYiou^XvX,  \xv^«i^^n  '>n.  *v^  ^^- 
markabie  Yxow  \w^e  a  i^tovo^^^  ^"^  "^ 
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early  colonists  of  the  United  States  were 
driven  from  Europe  by  oppression.  Al- 
though Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  were 
not  expressly  established  as  asylums. for 
the  wronged,  yet  during  the  Common- 
wealth in  England  they  afforded  a  refuge 
to  the  **  Cavalier"  and  the  "  Churchman," 
as  they  did  afterward  to  the  Huguenot  and 
German  Protestant.  Georgia  was  colo- 
nized iis  an  asylum  for  the  imprisoned  and 
"  persecuted  Protestants  ;"  Maryland,  as 
the  home  of  persecuted  Roman  Catholics ; 
and  the  colony  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  was 
to  be  a  general  blessing  to  the  "whole 
Protestant  world,"  by  offering  a  shelter  to 
all  who  stood  in  need  of  one.  Even  New- 
York,  though  founded  by  Dutch  merchants, 
with  an  eye  to  trade  alone,  opened  its  arms 
to  the  persecuted  Bohemian,.and  to  the  in- 
habitant of  the  Italian  valleys.  80  that, 
in  fact,  all  these  colonies  were  originally 
peopled  more  or  less,  and  some  of  them 
exclusively,  by  the  victims  of  oppression 
and  persecution  ;  hence  the  remark  of  one 
of  our  historians  is  no  less  just  than  elo- 
quent, that  "  tyranny  and  injustice  peopled 
America  with  men  nurtured  in  suffering 
and  adversity.  The  history  of  our  colo- 
nization is  the  history  of  the  crimes  of 
JBurope."* 

7.  Though  incapable  as  yet  of  emanci- 
pating themselves  from  all  the  prejudices 
and  errors  of  past  ages,  with  respect  to  the 
rights  of  conscience,  they  were  at  least  in 
advance  of  the  rest  of  the  world  on  these 
points,  and  founded  an  empire  in  which 
religious  liberty  is  at  this  day  more  fully 
enjoyed  than  anywhere  else'— in  short,  is 
in  every  respect  perfect. 

8.  Lastly,  of  the  greater  number  of  the 
early  colonists  it  may  be  said,  that  they  ex- 
patriated themselves  from  the  Old  World, 
not  merely  to  find  liberty  of  conscience  in 
the  forests  of  the  New,  but  that  they  mi^ht 
extend  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  by  foundmg 
states  where  the  Truth  should  not  be  im- 
peded by  the  hinderances  that  opposed  its 

Srogrcss  elsewhere.  This  was  remarka- 
ly  the  case  with  the  Puritans  of  New- 
England  ;  but  a  like  spirit  animated  the  pi- 
ous men  who  settled  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  They  looked  to  futurity,  and 
caught  glimpses  of  the  glorious  progress 
which  the  Gospel  was  to  make  among  their 
children  and  children's  children.  This 
comforted  them  in  sorrow,  and  sustained 
them  under  trials.  They  lived  by  faith, 
and  their  hope  was  not  disappointed. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

RELATIONS  BETWCEN  THE  CHURCHES  AND  THE 
CIVIL  POWER  IN  THE  COLONIES  OF  AMERICA. 
— 1.    IN  NEW-rNOLAND. 

In  treating  of  the  religious  character  of 
*  Bancroft's  *' History  of  the  United  Stales,"  vol. 
a,  p.  251. 


the  early  Anglo-American  colonies,  I  have 
spoken  incidentally  only  respecting  their 
forms  of  Church  government,  and  even 
now  proceed  to  consider  these  only  in  so 
far  as  is  required  for  a  right  understanding 
of  the  established  relations  between  their 
Churches  and  the  civil  government.  I 
shall  elsewhere  treat  of  the  various  reli- 
gious  communions  in  the  United  States, 
or,  rather,  of  the  diverse  forms  in  which 
the  Church  presents  itself  to  the  world, 
and  the  doctrines  peculiar  to  each.  We 
have  here  to  do  only  with  the  relations 
which  the  State  bore  in  the  different  colo- 
nies to  the  Church ;  and  where  these  two 
bodies  were  united,  we  shall  sec  what 
were  the  nature  imd  extent  of  that  union. 

Many  persons  whom  I  have  met  with  in 
Europe  seem  to  have  been  altogether  una- 
ware of  the  existence  of  any  such  union  in 
any  part  of  the  United  States,  and,  still 
more,  have  had  no  correct  idea  of  what  the 
nature  of  that  union  was  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  country  where  it  was  to  be 
found.  To  both  these  classes  I  desire  to 
give  all  the  information  they  may  require. 

If  we  consider  for  a  moment  what  was 
the  state  of  the  Christian  world  when  these 
colonies  were  first  planted,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  we  must 
see  that  the  mass  of  the  colonists  would  be 
very  little  disposed  to  have  the  Church 
completely  separated  from  the  State  in 
their  infant  settlements,  and  the  former 
deriving  no  support  from  the  latter.  The 
Church  and  the  State  were  at  that  time  in- 
timately united  in  all  the  countries  of  Eu- 
rope ;  and  the  opinion  was  almost  univer- 
sally entertained  that  the  one  could  not 
safely  exist  without  the  direct  counte- 
nance of  the  other.  It  is  not  even  certain 
that  England,  or  any  other  country,  would 
have  granted  charters  for  the  founding  of 
permanent  colonies,  unless  upon  the  con- 
dition expressed,  or  well  understood,  that 
religion  was  to  receive  the  public  sanction 
and  support.  Assuredly,  James  1.,  at  least, 
was  not  likely  to  consent  to  anything  else. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  first  colonists 
themselves  had  no  idea  of  abolishing  the 
comiexion  which  they  saw  everywhere 
established  between  the  civil  powers  and 
the  Church  of  Christ.  To  begin  with  New- 
England,  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than 
that  its  Puritan  colonists,  whether  we  look 
to  their  declarations  or  their  acts,  never 
contemplated  the  founding  of  communities 
in  which  the  Church  should  have  no  alU- 
ance  with  the  State.  Their  object,  and  it 
was  one  that  was  dearer  to  them  than  life 
itself,  was  to  found  such  civil  communities 
as  should  be  most  favourable  to  the  cause 
of  pure  religion.  They  had  left  England 
in  order  to  escape  from  a  ffoveniment 
which,  in  their  view,  hindered  the  progress 
of  divine  truth,  oppressed  the  conscience, 
and  was  iaexyressibly  injurious  to  the  im- 
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mortal  interents  of  men's  souls.  "  They 
had  seen  in  their  native  country  tlie  entire 
subjection  of  the  Church  to  the  supreme 
civil  power ;  reformation  beginning  and 
ending  according  to  the  caprices  of  the 
hereditary  sovereign ;  the  Church  neither 
purified  from  superstition,  ignorance,  and 
scandal,  nor  permitted  to  purify  itself; 
ambitious,  time-serviug,  tyrannical  men, 
the  minions  of  the  court,  appointed  to  the 
high  places  of  prelacy ;  and  faithful,  skil- 
ful, and  laborious  preachers  of  the  Word 
of  God  silenced,  imprisoned,  and  deprived 
of  all  means  of  subsistence,  according  to 
the  interests  and  aims  of  him  or  her  who, 
by  the  law  of  inheritance,  happened  to  be 
at  the  head  of  the  kingdom.  All  this 
seemed  to  them  not  only  preposterous,  but 
intolerable ;  and,  therefore,  to  escape  from 
such  a  state  of  things,  and  to  be  where 
they  could  freely  practise  •  Church  Ref- 
ormation,' they  emigrated."* 

In  the  formation,  likewise,  of  their  civil 
institutions  in  the  New  World,  they  deter- 
mined that,  whatever  else  might  be  sacri- 
ficed, the  purity  and  liberty  of  their  church- 
es should  be  inviolate.  Bearing  this  in  mind, 
they  founded  commonwealths  in  which  the 
churches  were  not  to  be  subordinate  to  the 
state.  Not  that  they  were  "  Fifth  mon- 
archy men ;"  they  had  no  wish  that  the 
Church  should  engross  to  itself  the  powers 
of  the  State,  and  so  rule  in  civil  as  well  as 
in  ecclesiastical  matters.  But  they  thought 
it  better  that  the  State  should  be  accom- 
modated to  the  Church,  than  the  Church 
to  the  State.  ''  It  is  better,"  said  Mr.  Cot- 
ton, **  that  the  commonwealth  be  fashioned 
to  the  setting  forth  of  God's  house,  which 
is  his  Church,  than  to  accommodate  the 
Church  frame  to  the  civil  state. "f 

With  this  in  view,  they  sought  to  avail 
themselves  of  all  the  lights  furnished  by 
the  experience  of  ancient  as  well  as  mod- 
em states,  and  looking  especially  to  the 
Constitution  of  England  as  it  then  stood, 
they  framed  civil  governments  in  which, 
as  they  hoped,  not  only  the  temporal,  but, 
still  more,  the  spiritual  mterests  of  mankind 
might  best  be  promoted.  They  considered 
that  they  had  a  right  to  do  so,  and  held 
opinions  on  this  point  directly  at  variance 
with  those  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived. 
The  fashion  then  was  to  deduce  all  author- 
ity from  the  divine  right  of  kings,  and  the 
theory  of  civil  power  was  that  of  uninter- 
rupted hereditary  succession.  But  the  Pu- 
ritan foundersof  New-England  thought  that 
"they  were  free  to  cast  themselves  into 
that  mould  and  form  of  commonwealth 
which  appeared  best  for  them,"  in  reference 


*  Bacon*8  **  Hiitorical  Discourses  on  the  Comple* 
tion  of  200  Years  from  the  beginning  of  the  lirst 
Church  in  New-Haven,"  p.  17,  18. 

t  Cotton's  **  Letter  to  Lord  Say  and  Seal,  in 
HuUhiiiffon*s  History  of  New-England,**  vol  1,  p. 
497. 


to  their  grand  purpose ;  nor  did  they  doubt 
that  a  government  thus  originating  in  vol- 
untary compact  would  have  equal  right  to 
the  exercise  of  civil  authority  with  that  of 
any  earthly  potentate  whatever. 

Whatever  were  the  details  of  their  poli- 
cy, and  whatever  the  results  of  some  parts 
of  it,  it  is  most  certain  that  they  intended 
that  the  Church  should  in  no  sense  be  sub- 
ject  to  the  State.  They  held  the  great  and 
glorious  doctrine  that  Christ  is  the  only 
Head  and  Ruler  of  the  Church,  and  that 
no  human  legislation  has  a  right  to  inter- 
fere with  His.  It  has  been  said  that  they 
took  the  Hebrew  commonwealth  for  their 
model  in  civil  politics,  and  this  is  so  far 
true.  But  it  holds  as  to  their  penal  code 
more  than  with  respect  to  the  forms  of 
their  civil  iijovernments.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  first  few  years  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Bay  and  New-Haven  colonies,  there 
was  no  such  blending  of  civil  and  religious 
authority  as  existed  in  the  Jewish  Republic. 
There  was  much,  however,  in  the  Hebrew 
commonwealth  and  laws  that  seemed 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  men  who 
had  just  exchanged  what  they  considered  a 
worse  than  Egyptian  bondage  for  a  Canaan 
inhabited  by  the  *'  heathen,"  whom  they 
were  soon  to  be  compelled  **  to  drive  out." 
The  two  cases  were  more  alike  than  at  first 
strikes  a  superficial  observer.*  There  were 


*"  "  The  laws  of  .Moses  were  given  to  a  commuiii- 
ty  emigrating  from  their  native  country  to  a  land 
which  they  were  to  acquire  and  occupy  for  the  great 
purpose  of  maintaining  in  simplicity  and  purity  the 
worship  of  the  one  true  God.  The  founders  of  tliis 
colony  came  hithef  for  the  self-same  purpose.  Their 
emigration  from  their  native  country  was  a  religious 
emigration.  Every  other  interest  of  their  communi- 
ty was  held  subordinate  to  the  purity  of  their  reli- 
gious faith  and  practice.  So  far.  then,  as  this  point  of 
compariflcm  is  concerned,  the  laws  which  were  giTen 
to  Israel  in  the  wilderness  may  have  been  suited  to 
the  wants  of  a  rehgious  colony  planting  itself  in 
America. 

"  The  laws  of  Moses  were  given  to  a  people  who 
were  to  live  not  only  surrounded  by  heathen  tribes 
on  every  frontier  save  the  seaboard,  but  also  with  the 
heathen  inhabitants,  worshippers  of  the  devil,  inter- 
mixed among  them,  not  fellow-citizens,  but  men  of  an- 
other and  barbarous  race ;  and  the  laws  were  therefore 
framed  with  a  special  reference  to  the  corrupting  in- 
fluence of  such  neighbourhood  and  intercourse.  Sim- 
ilar to  this  was  the  coTidition  of  our  fathers.  The  Ca- 
naanite  was  in  the  land,  with  his  barbarian  vices,  with 
his  heathenish  and  hideous  suiierstitions;  and  their 
servants  and  children  were  to  be  guarded  against  the 
contamination  of  intercourse  with  beings  so  degraded. 

**  The  laws  of  tlic  Hebrews  were  designed  for  a 
free  people,  lender  those  laws,  so  unlike  all  the  in- 
stitutions of  Oriental  despotism,  there  was  no  abso- 
lute power,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  hereditary 
priesthood,  whose  privileges,  as  a  class,  were  well 
iialanced  by  their  labours  and  disabilities,  no  privi- 
leged classes.  The  aim  of  those  laws  was  *  equal 
and  exact  justice ;'  and  equal  and  exact  justice  is  the 
only  freedom.  Equal  and  exact  justice,  in  the  laws 
and  in  the  administration  of  the  laws,  infuses  free- 
dom into  the  being  of  a  people,  secures  the  widest 
and  most  useful  distribution  of  the  means  of  en-Ym- 
ment,  and  affords  sco^  fox  vYi'a  ^!cXy«\\.i  -axA^RKWDk- 
fol  8timu\uB  to  the  a{Cec\.\OTA  o^  c^«rj  *\nKvrA»s^ 
The  people  whoee  YiatoiX*  mA  icoLXMniBoSA  *»  Swob* 
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parts  of  the  Mosaic  law,  excluding,  of 
course,  all  that  was  typical,  ceremonial, 
and  local,  which  the  colonists  thought  they 
might  do  well  to  adopt,  until,  in  the  course 
of  time,  they  should  find  reasons  for  chan- 
ging to  something  better.  Had  it  been  the 
laws  of  Solon,  Lycurgus,  Numa,  or  Alfred 
that  they  adopted,  some  who  now  ridicule 
would  perhaps  have  applauded  them,  as  if 
Moses  were  inferior  to  any  of  those  law- 
givers. There  are  men  who  know  more  of 
the  laws  of  Solon,  and  even  of  Minos,  than 
about  Moses,  and  who,  in  their  ignorance, 
talk  of  the  Jews  of  the  days  of  Moses  as  if 
almost,  if  not  altogether,  savages ;  not 
knowing  that  they  were  quite  as  much  civ- 
ilized  as  any  of  their  contemporaries,  and 
had  institutions  prescribed  to  them  by  the 
Supreme  Ruler  and  Lawgiver. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Plymouth  settlers,  all  the  first  New- 
England  colonists — all  who  founded  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay,  New-Hampshire,  Maine, 
Connecticut,  New-Haven,  Providence,  and 
Rhode  Island — up  to  their  leaving  England, 
were  members  of  (he  Established  Church. 
The  Plymouth  people  alone  were  Inde- 
pendents,* had  had  their  church  organized 
on  that  principle  for  years,  and  were  such 
even  before  they  went  to  Holland.  If  any 
of  the  other  original  colonists  of  New-Eng- 
land had  been  thrust  out  from  the  Estab- 
lished Church  of  the  mother-country,  they 
had  not  organized  themselves  on  any  other 
principle ;  and,  however  opposed  to  the 
spirit  of  its  rulers  and  to  some  of  its  cere- 
monies and  usages,  that  thty  were  attached 
to  the  Church  itself,  as  well  as  to  many  of 
those  whom  they  hsid  left  within  its  pale,  is 
manifest  from  the  letter  of  Governor  Win- 
throp  and  his  associates,  just  after  embark- 
ing for  America. 

But  on  arriving  there  they  immediately 
proceeded  to  the  founding  of  an  ecclesias- 
tical economy  upon  the  independent  plan, 
having  for  its  essential  principles,  *'  That, 
according  to  the  Scriptures,  every  church 
ought  to  be  confined  within  the  limits  of  a 
single  congregation,  and  that  the  govern- 
ment should  be  democratical ;  that  church- 
es should  be  constituted  by  such  as  desired 
to  be  members,  making  a  confession  of 
their  faith  in  the  presence  of  each  other, 
and  signing  a  covenant;  that  the  whole 
power  of  admitting  and  excluding  mem- 


nnder  such  an  administration  of  justice  will  be  a 
free  people."  —  jBocon'*  **  Historical  Disccurgu,**  p. 
30,31. 

*  They  were  not,  properly  speaking,  Separatistt, 
in  the  distinctive  sense  in  which  that  word  was  used 
at  that  epoch,  viz.,  those  who  not  only  refused  to 
have  any  sort  of  communion  with  the  Established 
Church,  but  denounced  all  who  did.  The  Separa- 
tixta  were  exceedingly  bitter  in  their  hostility  to  eve- 
rrthing  which  bore  the  name  of  the  Established 
Charcn  of  England.  The  farewell  address  of  John 
Jtcbmson,  to  the  Pilgrims  who  left  Leyden  to  plant 
rt»e  cokmy  at  PJ/movtb,  breathed  a  very  di£ter6nt 


bers,  with  the  deciding  of  all  controTersies, 
was  in  the  brotherhood ;  that  church-offi- 
cers, for  preaching  the  Word  and  taking 
care  of  the  poor,  were  to  be  chosen  by 
the  free  suffrages  of  the  brethren ;  that  in 
church  censures,  there  should  be  an  entire 
separation  of  the  ecclesiastical  from  the 
civil  sword ;  that  Christ  is  the  Head  of  the 
Church ;  that  a  liturgy  is  not  necessary ; 
and  that  all  ceremonies  not  prescribed  by 
the  Scriptures  are  to  be  rejected." 

But  how  are  we  to  account  for  a  change 
in  their  views  so  sudden  and  so  great? 
Even  when  Winthrop  left  England  in  1630, 
neither  the  Presbyterian  nor  the  Independ- 
ent doctrines  as  to  Church  government  had 
made  that  progress  in  public  opinion  which 
they  had  made  when  the  Long  Parliament, 
and  Cromwell  and  his  army,  began  to  play 
their  parts.  It  is  quite  possible,  dr,  rather, 
all  but  certain,  that  several^  of  the  ministers 
in  the  Massachusetts  Bay  colony  were  low 
Episcopalians,  and  friends  of  Archbishop 
Usher's  scheme ;  but  if  all  of  the  leading 
colonists  were  as  much  inclined  to  Presby- 
terianism  as  has  been  thought  by  some,  it 
is  hard  to  imagine  why  they  did  not  estab- 
lish that  form  of  government.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  make  out,  on  the  other  hand,  why 
they  diverged  so  widely,  and  at  once,  from 
the  Episcopal  economy,  as  to  adopt  Lode- 
pendency,  which  is  almost  antipodal. 

This,  it  appears  to  me,  may  be  referred 
to  two  or  three  causes.  First,  it  is  natural 
that,  on  quitting  England,  where  they  had 
suffered  so  much  from  Prelacy,  they  should 
renounce  an  ecclesiastical  system  that  con- 
ferred upon  any  men  powers  so  capable  of 
being  abused ;  nor  can  it  be  thought  surpri- 
sing that  in  such  circumstances  they  should 
run  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  prefer  an 
ecclesiastical  government  of  the  moat  dem- 
ocratical sort.  Another,  and  much  more 
powerful  reason,  for  their  rejecting  Epis- 
copacy would  be,  that  they  might  escape 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops,  which  wovdd 
otherwise  unquestionably  have  followed 
them.  And,  lastly,  there  can  be  no  doi^ 
that  they  were  much  influenced  by  what 
they  saw  and  heard  of  the  Plymouth  colo- 
ny. It  will  be  remembered  that  Uie  first 
division  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  settlers, 
under  Endicott,  reached  Salem  in  1698,  and 
that  the  main  body,  under  Winthrop,  fol- 
lowed in  1630,  and  founded  Boston.  It 
would  seem  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Higginson, 
the  distinguished  minister  in  Endicott*s  col- 
ony, led  the  way  in  effecting  the  change, 
he  having,  upon  his  arrival  at  Salem,  or 
soon  aAerward,  introduced  the  Independ- 
ent plan  among  his  people,  though  not  with- 
out much  difficulty,  being  opposed  by  the 
two  Brownes,  John  and  Samuel,  who,  in 
consequence  of  this  opposition,  had  to  re- 
turn to  England.  Mr.  Higginson  was  dis- 
posed to  receive  very  favourably  the  ac- 
co\mt9  iian&m\xv«4  It^mxY^^^  Plymouth  ool- 
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ouy  on  the  other  side  of  the  bay.  It  is  true 
that  Edward  Winslow,  in  his  "  Brief  Nar- 
rative," as  well  as  Cotton,  in  his  "  Way," 
-&c.,  undertake  to  prove  that  Plymouth  did 
not  exert  the  influence  that  has  been  as- 
cribed to  it,  and  which  has  even  by  Gorton 
and  his  accomplices  been  charged  against 
it  as  a  crime.  But  I  think  it  clear  that  they 
admit  the  substance  of  the  charge.* 

The  Church,  then,  that  was  established 
in  all  the  New-England  colonies,  with  the 
exception  of  Providence  and  Rhode  Isl- 
and,! was  what  is  termed  in  the  United 
States,  Congregational,  and  in  England, 
Independent ;  though  there  is  some  difler- 
-ence  between  the  Congregational  churches 
in  the  former  of  these  countries,  and  the 
Independent  in  the  latter,  as  I  shall  show 
in  another  part  of  this  work.  I  speak  hero 
of  the  form  of  government.  As  for  doc- 
trines, they  were  essentially  those  of  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land ;  in  other  words,  Caivinistic. 

Let  us  now  see  what  were  the  relations 
between  the  Church  and  the  State,  or 
*'  Commonwealth,'*  in  New-England.  In 
every  colony  there,  except  the  two  above 
mentioned,  the  object  of  one  of  the  first 
acts  of  civil  legislation  was  to  provide  for 
the  support  of  public  worship,  and  other 
laws  followed  from  time  to  time  to  the 
same  effect,  as  circumstances  xequired. 
Without  going  into  unnecessary  details, 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  parishes  or  ^*  towns" 
of  a  convenient  size  were  ordered  to  be 
laid  out,  and  the  people  were  directed  to 
levy  taxes  by  the  proper  authorities  of 
their  respective  towns,  for  erecting  and 
keeping  in  due  repair  a  suitable  *'  meeting- 

*  Winslow  says,  ^  It  is  true,  I  confess,  that  some 
of  the  chief  of  them,'*  refernng  to  the  colony  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay,  "  advised  with  us  how  they  should 
dotohUl  upon  a  right  platform  of  worship,  and  de- 
aired  to  that  end,  since  God  had  honoured  us  to  lay 
the  foundation  oif  a  commonwealth,  and  to  settle  a 
church  io  it,  to  show  them  whereupon  our  practice 
was  grounded ;  and  if  they  found,  upon  due  search, 
it  was  built  upon  the  Word  of  God,  they  would  be 
willing  to  take  up  what  was  from  God.'*  He  then 
goes  on  to  say,  that  they  of  Plymouth  showed  them 
this  warrant  for  their  government  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  the  Epistles,  and  the  Gospels ;  and  that  their 
friends,  the  othier  colonists,  were  well  pleased  there- 
with, and  also  agreed  to  walk  in  the  same  way,  so  far 
as  God  should  reveal  his  will  to  them,  from  time  to 
time,  in  his  Word.  As  for  Cotton,  he  says,  ''Thedis- 
•nader  is  much  mistaken  when  he  saith,  '  The  con- 
gregation of  Plymouth  did  incontinently  leaven  all 
the  vicinity,'  seeing  for  many  veare  there  was  no  vi- 
cinity to  be  leavened.  And  Salem  itself,  that  was 
gathered  into  church  order  seven  or  eight  years  after 
Uiem,  was  above  forty  miles  distant  from  them.  And 
though  it  be  very  likelv  that  some  of  the  tiret- comers 
(meaning  Endicott  ana  Higginson)  might  help  their 
theory  bv  hearing  and  discerning  their  practice  at 
PIymouto,Tet  therein  is  the  Scripture  fulnlled,  *The 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  hke  unto  leaven,  which  a  wom- 
an took  and  hid  in  three  measures  of  meal  till  all  was 
leavened.' " 

t  And  it  too  may  be  called  Congregational,  for  it 
was  foimded  bv  Baptists,  whose  churches  are  essen- 
tially indepenaent  in  ioim  (dgovenaaaiL 
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honse,^^  for  the  maintenance  of  a  pastor  or 
minister,  and  for  all  other  necessary  ex- 
penses connected  with  public  worship.  I 
am  not  aware  of  any  exemption  from  thin 
law  being  allowed  for  a  long  time  after  the 
colonies  were  founded.  Such  was  the  fun- 
damental union  of  Church  and  State  in  the 
colonies  that  now  form  the  States  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut,  New- Hampshire, 
and  Maine. 

The  next  law  adopted  in  the  Massachu- 
setts Bay  colony  dates  from  1631,  the  year 
after  the  arrival  of  Winthrop  and  his  com- 
pany, and,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  it 
was  pregnant  at  once  with  evil  and  with 
good.  It  ran  thus  :  "  To  the  end  that  the 
body  of  the  commons  may  be  preserved  of 
honest  and  sood  men,  it  is  ordered  and 
agreed,  that  for  the  time  to  come,  no  man 
shall  be  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  this 
body  politic  but  such  as  are  members  of 
some  of  the  churches  within  the  limits  of 
the  same."*  In  other  words,  no  one  was 
to  vote  at  elections,  or  could  be  chosen  to 
any  office  in  the  commonwealth,  without 
bemg  a  member  of  one  of  the  churches. 
This  law  was  long  in  force  in  Massachu- 
setts and  in  Maine,  which,  until  1820,  was 
a  part  of  that  state ;  but  it  never  prevailed, 
I  beheve,  in  New-Hampshire,  and  was  un- 
known, of  course,  in  Khode  Island.  But  a 
like  law  existed  from  the  first  in  New- 
Haven,  and  when  that  colony  was  united, 
in  1662,  with  Connecticut,  where  this  had 
not  been  the  case,  it  became,  I  believe, 
part  of  the  legislation  of  the  united  colony. 

Thus  we  find  two  fundamental  laws  on 
this  subject  prevailing  in  New-England — 
the  one  universal,  with  the  exception  of 
Rhode  Island ;  the  other  confined  to  Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut,  and  Maine.  In  re- 
stricting the  exercise  of  political  power  to 
men  who,  as  members  of  the  Church,  were 
presumed  to  be  loyal  to  the  grand  princi- 
ple of  the  colony  to  which  they  belonged, 
namely,  the  maintenance  of  purity  of  doc- 
trine and  liberty  of  worship,  as  the  first 
consideration,  and  of  free  political  govern- 
ment as  necessary  to  it,  the  authors  of 
that  law  doubtless  tontemplated  rather  the 

Erotection  of  their  colonists  from  appre- 
cnded  dangers  than  the  direct  promotion 
of  piety. 

This  principle,  in  fact,  down  to  the  found- 
ing of  these  colonies,  seems  to  have  been 
adopted  substantially  by  all  nations.  Popish 
and  Protestant,  Mohammedan  and  Hea- 
then; so  much  so  that  Davenport  said, 
"  These  very  Indians,  that  worship  the 
devil,"  acted  on  the  same  principle,  so  that, 
in  his  judgment, "  it  seemed  to  be  a  prin- 
ciple imprinted  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
all  men  in  the  equity  of  it."t    We  need 

♦  Bsncrofi's  "  History  of  the  United  States,"  voL 
i.,  p.  300. 
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hardly  remind  the  reader  that  tliis  allegi- 
ance* to  the  Christian  Faith  was,  until  very 
lately,  indispensable  to  the  holding  of  any 
office  under  the  crown  in  England,  and 
that  receiving  the  sacrament  in  the  Es- 
tablished Church  was  the  legal  test  of  a 
man*s  possessing  it. 

In  conclusion,  I  ought  to  state,  that  in 
the  New-England  colonies  the  ministers 
of  the  Gospel  had  no  part,  as  such,  in  the 
civil  government.  They  were  confined  to 
their  proper  office  and  work.  Yet  no  men 
had  more  influence,  even  in  affairs  of  state. 
As  a  body  of  enlightened  patriots,  whose 
opinion  it  was  important  to  obtain,  they 
were  consulted  by  the  political  authorities 
in  every  hour  of  difficulty ;  and  although 
cases  might  be  found  in  which  the  leading 
men  among  them,  at  least,  did  not  advise 
their  fellow-citizens  wisely,  it  was  much 
otherwise  in  the  great  majority  of  instan- 
ces. Such  was  the  state  of  things  through- 
out the  whole  colonial  age  ;  and  to  this 
day,  in  no  other  country  is  the  legitimate 
influence  of  the  clergy  in  public  affairs — 
an  influence  derived  from  their  intelli- 
gence, united  with  religion,  virtue,  and 
public  spirit — more  manifest,  or  more  sal- 
utary, than  in  New-England.  If  these  col- 
onies might  be  compared,  in  their  earlier 
periods,  to  the  Hebrew  commonwealth,  it 
is  certain  that,  wherever  there  was  a  Mo- 
ses, there  was  also  an  Aaron ;  and  the  in- 
fluence of  Winthrop,  and  Haynes,  and 
Bradford,  and  Eaton,  was  not  greater  or 
happier  than  that  of  their  compeers  and 
coadjutors,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Cotton,  and 
Hooker,  and  Brewster,  and  Davenport. 


CHAPTER  XVni. 

RELATIONS  BETWEEN  THE  CHURCH  AND  THE 
CIVIL  POWER  IN  THE  COLONIES.  —  2.  THE 
SOUTHERN   AND   MIDDLE    PROVINCES. 

Virginia,  too,  like  New-England,  was 
first  colonized  by  members  of  the  Church 
of  England ;  but  there  was  a  vast  differ- 
ence between  the  views  of  the  admirers 
of  the  English  Prelacy  of  that  time  and 
those  of  the  Puritans.  The  Established 
Church  was  then  composed,  in  fact,  of  two 
ffreat  divisions,  which  in  spirit,  at  least, 
nave  more  or  less  existed  ever  since,  and 
were  represented  in  the  colonization  of 
America  by  the  High  Churchmen  and  Cav- 
aliers of  the  South,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  Puritans  of  the  North  on  the  other. 
"While  the  latter  left  England  in  order  to 
escape  from  the  oppressions  inflicted  on 
them  by  the  Prelacy,  abetted  by  the  Crown, 
the  former  had  no  complaint  against  either, 
but  carried  with  them  a  cordial  attach- 
ment to  both. 

in  the  original  charter  of  James  I.  to 
Vu^imOf  it  w^  specially  enjoined  that  re- 


ligion should  be  established  according  ta 
the  doctrines  and  rites  of  the  Church  of 
England ;  every  Emigrant  was  bound  to 
allegiance  to  the  king,  and  to  conformity 
with  the  royal  creed.*  Still,  it  does  not 
appear  that  any  provision  was  made  for 
the  clergy  until  1619,  that  is,  twelve  years 
after  the  commencement  of  the  colony. 
A  Legislative  Assembly,  elected  by  the 
colonists,  met  that  year  for  the  first  time, 
and  passed  laws  for  the  formation  of  par- 
ishes and  the  regular  maintenance  of  the 
clergy  ;  accordingly,  the  establishment  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  dates  formally,  if 
not  really,  from  that  year. 

Previously  to  this,  however,  and  during 
the  governorship  of  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  the 
London  Company  sent  over  to  Virginia  a . 
set  of  '*  laws,  divine,  moral,  and  martial," 
being,  apparently,  the  first  fruits  of  Sir 
Thomas  Smith's  legislation ;  and  from 
their  Draconian  character,  they  give  us 
some  idea  of  the  notions  entertained  in 
those  times  of  the  ways  whereby  religion 
might  be  promoted  by  the  civil  power. 
They  were  so  bad,  it  is  true,  as  to  be  Uttle,. 
if  at  all  enforced.  In  short,  they  soon  fell 
into  complete  desuetude,  and  were  dis- 
claimed, at  length,  by  the  company,  with- 
out whose  sanction  they  seem  to  have  beea 
prepared  and  sent.  Yet  there  is  ample  ev- 
idence .to  prove  that  they  breathed  veiy 
much  the  spirit  of  the  times  that  produced 
them,  and  of  the  party  in  the  Church  of 
England  to  which  their  author  belonged— 
a  spirit  which,  thank  God !  has  long  since 
ceased  to  exist  in  that  or  any  other  portion 
of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  that  country. 

The  first  of  those  laws  that  bears  upon 
religion  enjoins  on  the  officers  of  the  col- 
ony, of  every  description,  to  have  a  care 
that  "  the  Almightie  God  bee  duly  and  dai- 
ly served,''  that  the  people  '*  heare  ser- 
mons," that  they  themselves  set  a  good 
example  therein,  and  that  they  punish  such 
as  shall  be  often  and  wilfully  absent,  ''ac- 
cording to  martial  law  in  the  case  provi- 
ded." 

The  second  law  forbids,  upon  pain  of 
death,  speaking  against  the  sacred  Trinity, 
or  any  Person  of  the  same,  or  against  the 
known  articles  of  the  Christian  Faith. 

The  third  law  forbids  blasphemy  of  CkxTs 
holy  name,  upon  pain  of  death  ;  and  the 
use  of  all  unlawful  oaths,  upon  severe  pun- 
ishment for  the  first  offence,  the  borii^  of 
the  tongue  with  a  bodkin  for  the  second, 
and  death  for  the  third. 

The  fourth  law  forbids  speaking  disre- 
spectfully of  the  Word  of  God,  upon  pain 
of  death,  as  well  as  the  treating  of  minis- 
ters of  the  Gospel  with  disrespect;  and  en- 
joins the  "  holding  of  them  in  all  reverent 
regard  and  dutiful  entreatie,^'  under  penal- 
ty  of  being  whipped  three  times,  and  of 


•  Bancroft's  "  History  of  the  United  States,"  vol 
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"  asking  forgiveneBs  in  the  assembly  of  the 
congregation  three  severall  Saboth  daies/* 

The  fifih  law  enjoins  upon  all  to  attend 
dioming  and  evening,  every  week-day,  in 
Lhe  church  for  service,  at  the  tolling  of 
the  bell,  upon  pain  of  losing  their  daily  al- 
lowance* for  the  first  omission,  to  be  whip- 
ped for  the  second,  sent  to  the  g^leys  for 
iix  months  for  the  third.  It  also  forbids 
ill  violation  of  the  Sabbath  by  gaming,  and 
x>inmand8  the  people  to  prepare  them- 
lelves  by  private  prayer  for  the  proper  at- 
:endance  upon  the  public  worship,  fore- 
loon  and  afternoon,  upon  pain  of  losing 
iheir  week's  allowance  for  the  first  omis- 
sion, the  same  and  a  whipping  for  the  sec- 
3nd,  and  death  for  the  third. 

The  sixth  enjoins  upon  every  minister 
within  the  colony  to  preach  every  Sabbath 
morning,  and  catechise  in  the  afternoon ;  to 
have  a  service  morning  and  evening  every 
day,  and  preach  on  Wednesday ;  "  to  chuse 
unto  him  foure  of  the  most  religious  and 
better  disposed"  to  maintain  a  sort  of  spir- 
itual  police,  and  to  see  that  the  church  be 
kept  in  a  good  and  decent  state,  and  that 
he  keep  a  register  of  births,  deaths,  bap- 
tisms, &c., "  upon  the  burthen  of  a  neglect- 
full  conscience,  and  upon  paine  of  losing 
their  entertainment.'' 

The  seventh  law  commands  *'all  who 
were  then  in  the  colony,  or  who  shall 
thenceforth  arrive,  to  repair  to  the  minis- 
ter, that  he  may  know,  by  conference  had, 
their  religious  knowledge ;  and  if  any  be 
deficient,  they  are  enjoined  to  go  to  him, 
at  times  which  he  shall  appoint,  to  receive 
larther  instruction,  which,  if  they  refuse  to 
do,  the  governor,  upon  representation  of 
the  fact,  shall  order  the  delinquent  to  be 
"whipped  once  for  the  first  omission,  twice 
for  the  second,  and  every  day  till  acknowl- 
edgment be  made  and  forgiveness  asked 
lor  the  third;  and  also  commands  every 
man  to  answer,  when  catechised  respect- 
ing his  faith  and  knowledge  upon  the  Sab- 
bath, upon  pain  of  the  same  peril. "f 

Such  was  Sir  Thomas  Smith's  code,  and 
truly  it  may  be  said  to  promote  religion 
with  a  vengeance.  To  the  credit  of  the 
governor  and  council,  it  seems  never  to 
have  been  enforced. 

Previously  to  the  dissolution  of  the  com- 
pany, in  1624,  the  Colonial  Legislature 
passed  a  number  of  laws  relating  to  the 
Church:  three  of  the  most  important  were 
as  follows : 

1.  That  in  every  plantation  where  the 

*  For  some  time  afler  the  colony  of  Virginia  was 
])lanted,  aJl  provisions  were  served  out  from  the  com- 
mon sturehonse.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before 
this  pbn  of  having  all  things  in  conmion  gave  place 
to  the  *'  individual  principle^'  of  each  having  what  he 
cooldgain  by  his  personal  exertions. 

t  ThMe  laws  must  be  considered  far  more  intol- 
erant and  abhorrent  to  the  spirit  of  Christianitv  than 
any  of  the  statutes  taken  by  the  New-Englamf  Puri- 
tans froni  those  oitite  Hebrew  CommoafretltL 


people  were  wont  to  meet  for  the  worship 
of  God,  there  should  be  a  house  or  room 
set  apart  for  that  purpose,  and  not  convert- 
ed to  any  temporal  use  whatsoever ;  and 
that  a  place  should  be  impaled  and  seques- 
tered only  for  the  burial  of  the  dead. 

3.  That  whosoever  should  absent  him- 
self from  Divine  service  any  Sunday,  with- 
out an  allowable  excuse,  should  forfeit  a 
pound  of  tobacco ;  and  that  he  who  absent- 
ed himself  a  month,  should  forfeit  fifty 
pounds  of  tobacco.* 

3.  That  there  should  be  a  uniformity  in 
the  Church  as  near  as  might  be,  both  in 
substance  and  circumstance,  to  the  canons 
of  the  Church  of  England;  and  that  all 
persons  should  yield  a  ready  obedience  to> 
them  upon  pain  of  censure.f 

Upon  the  company  being  dissolved,  the 
colony  fell  under  the  immediate  govern- 
ment of  the  crown,  which  thenceforth  ap- 
pointed the  governors,  as  well  as  decided, 
in  the  last  instance,  upon  all  laws  passed 
by  the  Assembly,  the  Council,  and  the  gov- 
ernor. And  from  about  the  year  16*29,  the 
laws  requiring  conformity  to  the  Estab- 
lished Church  were  strictly  enforced,  and ' 
infractions  of  them  visited  with  severe  pen- 
alties. 

During  the  period  of  the  "  Grand  Rebel- 
lion'^ in  England,  and  while  the  Common- 
wealth lasted,  Virginia  sympathized  strong- 
ly with  the  cause  of  the  tottering,  and,, 
eventually,  fallen  throne  and  altar,  and 
many  of  the  friends  of  both  found  refuge 
there  during  Cromwell's  Protectorate.  It 
may  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  colony 
did  not  meet  with  such  a  recompense  from 
the  restored  royal  house  as  its  loyalty  just- 
ly merited. 

In  1663,  in  obedience  to  instructions  from 
the  crown,  the  Virginia  Legislature  enact- 
ed several  laws  for  the  more  effectual  sup- 
port of  the  Established  Church,  the  promo- 
tion of  the  education  of  youth  generally,, 
and  of  candidates  for  the  ministry  in  partic- 
ular. But  it  was  long  before  the  *'  college'* 
contemplated  by  these  laws  was  actually 
established. 

Early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  if  not 
even  sooner,  the  laws  of  Virginia,  requi- 
ring strict  conformity  to  the  Established 
Church,  must  either  have  been  modified,, 
or  had  begun  to  fall  into  neglect,  there  be- 
ing positive  evidence  that  Presbyterian 
meetings  were  held  for  public  worship  in 
1723.     From  that  period  until  the  Revolu- 


♦  Tobacco  was  the  chief  article  of  traffic  which 
the  country  produced  at  that  time,  and  was  often 
used  as  a  substitute  for  a  monetary  circulating  me- 
dium. 

t  It  will  be  seen,  from  these  laws,  that  the  actual 
legislation  of  the  more  liberal  "  Cavaliers**  of  the 
South  was  not  a  whit  more  tolerant  than  that  of 
the  bigoted  *'  Roundheads*'  of  New- England.  So  it 
ever  is ;  the  relmon  of  the  world,  with  all  iu  vaunt- 
ed liberality,  is  found  lo  be  mote  \ivUi\«Mv\,^\«swwt 
it  haa  a  chance,  than  aenovx*,  eanvRax,  «WQi^ia»^* 
piety. 
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tion,  avowed  dissenters  increased  steadily 
and  rapidly,  and  previously  to  1775  there 
were  many  Baptist,  Presbyterian,  Luther- 
an, and  Quaker  churches  within  the  colo- 
ny. Still,  the  Episcopal  Church  predomi- 
nated, and  it  alone  was  supported  by  law. 

Maryland,  founded  by  Roman  Catholics, 
had  no  union  of  Church  and  State,  no  legal 
provision  for  any  religious  sect,  and  toler- 
ated all  until  1692,*  when  Protestant  Epis- 
copacy was  established  by  law,  the  coun- 
try divided  into  parishes,  and  the  clergy, 
as  in  Virginia,  supported  by  a  tax  upon  the 
inhabitants.  This  was  one  of  the  results 
of  the  Revolution  of  1688  in  England,  and 
•of  the  wide-spread  abhorrence  of  poperv 
which  prevailed  at  that  time,  and  long  af- 
terward, both  in  the  mother-country  and 
her  colonies.  Gradually,  and  not  without 
encountering  many  obstacles,  the  Episco- 
pal Church  advanced  in  the  number  of  its 
parishes  and  clergy  until  the  American 
Revolution,  and  though  all  other  sects  had 
ever  been  tolerated,  was  the  only  one  sup- 
ported by  the  State.  Of  the  good  and  bad 
effects  of  that  establishment  we  shall  speak 
hereafter. 

In  South  Carolina,  all  sects  were  at  first 
protected  by  the  Proprietaries.  In  1704, 
however,  the  friends  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  having,  by  the  arts  of  Nathaniel 
Moore,  obtained  a  majority  of  one  in  the 
Representative  Assembly  of  a  colony  two 
thirds  of  whose  inhabitants  were  not  Epis- 
copalians, abruptly  disfranchised  all  but 
themselves,  and  gave  the  Church  of  Eng- 
Und  a  monopoly  of  political  power.  But 
the  dissenters  having  appealed  to  the 
House  of  Lords  in  England,  the  acts  com- 
plained of  were  annulled  by  the  crown,  and, 
•^consequently,  repealed  by  the  Colonisd  As- 
sembly, two  years  afterward.  Neverthe- 
less, although  the  dissenters  were  tolera- 
ted, and  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  civil 
government,  the  Church  of  England  re- 
mained the  Established  Church  of  the  prov- 
ince until  the  Revolution.! 

In  the  same  year,  1704,  influenced  by 
zeal  or  bigotry,  the  Proprietaries  forced  a 
Church  Establishment  upon  the  people  of 
North  Carolina,  though  presenting  at  that 
time  an  assemblage  of  almost  all  religious 
denominations — Quakers,  Lutherans,  Pres- 
byterians, Independents,  &c.  But,  accord- 
ing to  the  royalists,  the  majority  were 
**  Quakers,  Atheists,  Deists,  and  other  evil- 


'•  Strinly  8i»eakiiig,  it  might  be  said  that  this 
slateinent  is  not  quite  exact.  For  when  Cromweirs 
commissioners  came  into  possession  of  the  colony, 
in  1G54.  the  Legislature,  winch  was  wholly  subservi- 
ent to  Clayborne,  a  tool  of  the  Protector,  passed  a 
law  suppressing  public  worship  among  Roman  Cath- 
olics and  Episcopalians.  And  four  years  afterward, 
Fendall,  acting  as  governor,  at  first  in  the  name  of 
the  Proprictanes,  and  afterward  by  his  own  usurpa- 
tion, undertook  to  persecute  the  Quakers.  Bat  both 
these  exceptions  were  of  short  duration. 

f  Bancroft^  '*  History  of  the  United  States,"  voL 
iii,  p>  Id,  J9. 


disposed  persons.''  From  that  time  glebes 
and  a  clergy  began  to  be  spoken  of,  and 
churches  were  ordered  to  be  erected  at  the 
public  cost.  But  we  shall  see  that  the 
Established  Church  made  slow  progress  in 
North  Carolina. 

As  long  as  New- York  was  under  the 
Dutch  government,  the  churches  of  that 
colony  supported  their  pastors  \by  volun- 
tary contributions,  and  there  was  no  union 
of  Church  and  State.*  But  on  its  fallinff 
into  the  hands  of  the  English,  as  the  roy^ 
governors  and  other  ofllcers  sent  over  to 
administer  public  affairs  were  all  admirers 
of  the  Established  Church  of  England,  they 
very  naturally  wished  to  see  it  supersede 
the  Dutch  Church,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
the  English  tongue  supplanted  the  Dutch 
as  the  language  of  the  colony.  Governor 
Fletcher,  accordingly,  in  169^,  prevailed  oa 
the  Legislature  to  pass  an  act  for  the  estab* 
lishmout  of  certain  churches  and  ministers, 
reserving  the  right  of  presentation  to  Uie 
vestrymen  and  church-wardens.  This  act 
was  so  construed,  two  years  after,  that 
Episcopal  ministers  alone  received  the 
benefit  of  it,  although  this  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  the  expectation  or  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Legislature.  From  that  period 
till  the  Revolution,  the  Episcopal  was  the 
Established  Church,  although,  at  the  time 
of  its  becoming  so,  it  was  reckoned  that 
nine  tenths  of  the  ^pulation  belonged  to 
other  communions. 

East  and  West  New-Jersey,  united  into 
one  province,  and  placed  under  the  admin- 
istration of  the  crown  in  170*2,  had  its  future 
government  laid  down  in  the  commission 
and  instructions  to  Lord  Combury.  Toler- 
ation being  allowed  by  these  to  all  but  pa- 
pists, and  special  *'  favour*"  invoked  for  the 
Church  of  England,  that  church  was  so  far 
established  there,  seventy-three  years  be- 
fore the  American  Revolution.  In  Penn- 
sylvania there  never  was  any  luiion  of 
Church  and  State,  nor,  so  far  as  I  know, 
any  attempt  to  bring  it  about.  Delaware 
was  separated  from  Pennsylvania  in  1691, 
and  from  that  time  had  its  own  governors, 
under  the  immediate  control  of  the  crown. 
But  in  Delaware,  as  well  as  in  New- Jersey 
and  in  Georgia,  the  colony  of  the  good 
cavalier,  James  Oglethorpe,  who  loved 
"  the  King  and  the  Church,"  there  can  haid- 
ly  be  said  to  have  been  an  establishment, 
as  the  *'  favour"  shown  to  the  Episcopal 
Church  secured  a  maintenance  for  a  very 

-^  It  cannot  be  said,  I  fear,  that  the  early  Dutch 
colonists,  or,  rather,  their  colonial  goTemors,  were 
very  tolerant.  Though  there  was  no  union  of  the 
Church  and  State,  they  were  very  jealous  of  allow- 
ing any  other  than  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  to 
exist  among  them.  A  little  band  of  Lutherans,  who 
joined  the  colony  almost  at  its  commencement,  wtn 
not  allowed  to  hold  their  worship  publicly  until  tlio 
countiV  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  EInglish. — iV»- 
/esjor  iScAmtfiker's  **  Retntp€et  qf  Lutkeramsm  m  At 
UmUd  Stai§»f"  p.  6. 
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mber  of  ministers  only,  and  that 
tbe  benefit  and  gratification  of  the 
connected  with  the  government, 
r  families,  than  with  the  view  of 
:  the  bulk  of  the  people,  who  pre- 
ttier modes  of  worship. 
(^,  as  the  colonial  period  drew  to  a 
»Wre  were  only  two  colonies  in 
tt\e  civil  power  did  not  employ  its 
ce  in  supporting  one  or  other  of  two 
'UmoQs  or  Churches.  In  New-Eng- 
*  gave  its  support  to  Congre^ational- 
^^1  as  it  is  called  in  Britain,  Indc- 
ncy,  that  being  established  in  all  the 
itt  of  that  province,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Rhode  Island.  In  the 
ea  to  the  south  of  these,  from  New- 
to  Georgia,  with  the  exception  of 
yl?ania,  Episcopacy  was  the  favour- 
in.  Even  in  these  last,  however, 
rere  material  differences  in  the  ex- 
which  the  principle  of  a  church  es- 
ment  was  carrieid  out.  In  New- 
,  Delaware,  North  Carolina,  and 
a.  that  establishment  was  quite  iu- 
)rable,  whereas  in  Virginia,  Mary- 
n'ew.York,  and  South  Carolina,  it 
)  regarded  as  having  been  widely 
iirerfuUy  influential. 
;  we  to  select  two  colonies  from 
'  these  divisions  as  examples  of  the 
oured  types  of  Church  government, 
rse,  yet  about  equally  favoured  by 
aactments  and  a  public  provision, 
\ild  take  Massachusetts  and  Connec- 
the  North,  and  Virginia  and  Mary- 
the  South.  In  these  we  may  com- 
d  contrast  the  nature  and  influence 
pendency,  or  the  most  popular  form 
ch  organization,  with  Episcopacy ; 
lanism  with  High-churchism,  among 
cendants  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  and 
rmans  of  the  New  World. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

fLUIRCKS  OP  TUB  UNION  OF  CHURCH 
STATE  AS  rr  POKMERLT  EXISTED  IN 
[CA. 1.    IN  NEW-ENOLAND. 

tering  upon  this  part  of  my  work,  I 
like  my  readers  to  understand  that 
simply  to  state  the  results,  good  or 

the  union  of  Church  and  State  in 
a,  in  so  far  as  these  were  the  proper 
f  the  particular  sort  of  union  exist- 
one  or  other,  respectively,  of  the 
iportant  sections  of  the  country 
nentioned ;  and  that  I  have  no  in- 
of  discussing  the  advantages  or  dis- 
1^8  of  a  union  of  Church  and  State 
Bstract.  We  have  to  do,  therefore, 
i  actual  results  in  America,  not  with 
ley  might  have  been  in  other  cir- 
ices.    And  as  the  union  between 

and  State  in  the  Northern  jsection 


differed  in  some  important  respects  from 
that  which  prevailed  in  the  South,  I  shall 
give  a  separate  consideration  to  each,  and 
begin  with  New-England. 

Let  us  first  consider  what  were  the  ad- 
vantages resulting  from  this  union. 

1.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  it  proved 
beneficial,  by  securing  the  ministrations  of 
the  Gospel  to  the  colonial  settlements,  as 
fast  as  these  were  formed.  The  law  pro- 
vided that  the  country  occupied  should  be 
divided  into  "  towns,"  or  parishes,  with  well- 
defined  boundaries,  and  that  as  soon  aa  a 
certain  number  of  families  should  be  found 
residing  within  these  boundaries,  a  meeting 
should  be  called  by  the  proper  local  officers, 
and  steps  taken  for  the  establishment  of 
public  worship.  The  expense  of  building 
such  a  church  as  the  majority  of  the  inhab- 
itants, or  legal  voters,  might  choose  to 
erect,  was,  like  other  taxes,  to  be  levied  on 
the  people  of  the  township,  according  to 
their  properties  and  polls,  and  the  pastor's 
stipend  was,  in  like  manner,  to  be  fixed  by 
the  decision  of  the  majority  at  a  like  meet- 
ing of  legal  voters,  and  raised  by  a  general 
yearly  tax. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  township 
was  left  to  decide  what  sort  of  building 
should  be  erected,  how  much  should  be  ex- 
pended upon  it,  and  the  amount  of  the  pas- 
tor's stipend.  As  the  pastor  was  chosen 
by  the  people,  without  any  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  civil  authorities,  or  any  other 
person,  individual  or  corporate,  the  evils  of 
patronage  were  unknown.  In  the  choice 
of  a  pastor,  however,  be  it  observed,  that  it 
was  the  invariable  rule  from  the  first,  that 
he  should  be  called  by  the  *'  church,"  that 
is,  by  the  body  of  believers  or  actual  mem- 
bers of  the  church — the  communicants — 
and  afterward  by  the  ^^  town,"  that  is,  by 
the  leffal  voters,  the  vote  of  a  majority  of 
them  being  requisite  to  the  validity  of  a 
call.  This  plan,  so  eminently  Democratical, 
seemed  calculated  to  give  all  parties  their 
rights.  In  case  of  the  "  church"  and  the 
"  town"  disagreeing  as  to  the  choice  of  a 
pastor,  some  means  were  almost  always 
found  for  bringing  about  unaniminr.  Such, 
in  brief,  was  the  plan  pursued  for  above 
150  years  in  Massachusetts,  and,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  in  all  the  other  New-En^- 
land  States,  where  the  civil  power  was  m 
union  with  the  Church. 

Such  a  law  as  this,  if  enforced,  it  will 
be  admitte<l,  must  have  made  the  estab- 
lishment of  public  worship  keep  pace  with 
the  increase  of  the  population,  wherever 
that  became  numerous  enough,  in  any  given 
direction,  for  the  building  of  churches,  and 
also  must  have  secured  to  ministers  of  the 
Gospel  a  steadier,  and  possibly,  too,  an  am- 
pler support  than  otherwise.  But  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  the  New- England 
Puntans,  with  the  ^%pob\\a.ota  "awi^^  ^J^ 
jects  they  had  ia  View  m  eoniu!^  \a  ^^ofc 
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New  World,  would  not  have  accomplished 
of  their  own  accord,  and  on  what  is  called 
the  voluntary  plan,  very  nearly  the  same 
results,  as  we  see  is  now  done  in  Maine  and 
elsewhere,  since  the  union  between  Church 
and  State  has  ceased.  I  am  willing,  how- 
ever, to  allow  that  the  system  I  have  de- 
scribed was  in  this  respect  decidedly  bene- 
ficial. The  mere  support  of  public  wor- 
ship was  certainly  never  provided  for  in  a 
more  popular  or  less  exceptionable  man- 
ner. I  speak  of  the  law  as  it  stood  at  the 
outset,  and  for  a  long  while  thereafter. 
We  shall  see  presently  what  evils  flowed 
from  it. 

2.  I  have  already  stated  that  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  if  not  in  the  Connecticut 
colony,  at  least  in  that  of  New-Haven, 
political  trust  and  power  were  confined  to 
members  of  the  churches.  It  were  absurd 
to  suppose  that  this  law  was  adopted  as  a 
means  of  promoting  religion ;  its  authors 
were  too  well  acquainted  with  human  na- 
ture to  have  any  such  expectation.  Their 
grand  object  waa  to  confine  the  exercise 
of  political  power  to  persons  in  whom  they 
could  confide.  As  they  have  been  severe- 
ly censured  for  their  intolerance  in  this 
respect,  very  much  from  ignorance,  I  con- 
ceive, of  their  peculiar  position,  I  may  be 
allowed  to  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the  sub- 
ject. They  had  made  a  long  voyage  to 
establish  a  colony  in  the  wilderness,  where 
they  and  their  children  might  enjoy  liberty 
of  conscience,  and  worship  God  in  purity. 
Being  all  of  one  mind  on  the  subject  of 
religion,  as  well  as  other  great  points,  they 
thought  that  they  were  fully  authorized  to 
establish  such  a  colony,  and  certainly  it 
would  be  hard  to  prove  that  they  were  not. 
In  these  circumstances,  what  more  natu- 
ral than  their  endeavouring  to  prevent  per- 
sons from  coming  in  among  them  to  defeat 
their  object  ?  Desiring,  above  all  things, 
that  their  institutions  should  continue  to 
be  pervaded  in  all  time  coming  with  the 
spirit  in  which  they  had  been  commenced, 
they  determined,  in  order  to  secure  this, 
that  none  but  the  members  of  their  church- 
es should  enjoy  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  citizens,  and  by  this  they  hoped  to  guard 
against  both  internal  and  external  ene- 
mies. Dreading  interference  on  the  part 
of  England,  alarmed  lest  the  partisans  of 
the  Prelacy,  from  which  they  had  just  es- 
cai)ed,  should  come  among  them  and  over- 
throw their  institutions,  both  civil  and  re- 
ligious, their  object  was  to  put  an  impas- 
sable gulf  between  themselves  and  persons 
who  had  no  sympathy  with  their  views 
ami  feelings.  And  this  object  they  cer- 
tainly accomplished.  They  rescued  their 
institutions  from  the  clutches  of  Charles  I. 
and  Archbishop  Laud.*    But  in  doing  so 

*  It  IS  wdl  known  that  Wmthrop  and  his  com- 
PM/iy  were  scarcely  settled  three  jears  in  Massachu- 
aetis  before  Kmg  CbMtiea  beg^n  to  repent  thai  bie 
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they  exposed  themselves  to  the  greatest 
of  evils — evils  whose  disastrous  influenc* 
on  Truth  have  not  ceased  to  be  felt  < 
to  this  day. 

3.  While  the  above  law,  no  doubt,  ; 
the  efiect  of  keeping  out  of  the  govern* 
ment  of  the  colony  aD  influences  which  ia 
those  trying  times  might  militate  agaimt 
its  best  interests,  it  is  no  less  certain  thai 
it  kept  away  men  of  a  troublesome  chur 
acter.  Many,  in  fact,  who  made  the  ex- 
periment, speedily  became  wear^  of  a  col- 
ony where  their  restless  spirits  found  little 
or  no  scope  for  interference,  and  accord- 
ingly soon  left,  either  for  some  other  col^ 
ony,  or  for  England. 

Such,  I  consider,  were  the  most  ImpoF- 
tant  advantages  resulting  from  the  union  of 
Church  and  State  in  Massachusetts,  and 
some  other  of  the  New-England  colonies; 
and  I  am  not  disposed  to  deny  that  these 
advantages  were  of  no  small  moment  ia, 
the  circumstances  in  which  the  colonists 
were  placed.  I  have  next  to  point  out 
some  of  the  evils  resulting  from  it. 

1.  It  gave  rise  to  internal  difllculties  of 
the  gravest  nature  with  such  of  the  colo- 
nists as  were  not  disposed  to  agree  to  aK 
the  measures  by  which  it  was  carried  out^ 
and  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  harshest 
proceedings  against  those  persons.  One 
of  the  first  cases  of  this  kind  was  that  of 
Roger  Williams,  in  1633-35,  and  it  shoc^ 
the  colony  to  its  centre.  Tliat  remarkable 
man  had  been  educated  for  the  Engli^ 
bar  imder  the  patronage  of  Sir  Edward 
Coke ;  but  influenced  by  the  convictioii 
that  he  was  called  to  the  ministry,  he  took 
orders  in  the  Established  Church.  Expel- 
led from  that  Church  by  the  bishops,  oa 
account  of  his  Puritanical  principles,  he 
came  to  Boston  in  1631. 


had  consented  to  the  charter.  The  sacceas  of  th» 
Puritans  in  America  awakened  the  jealousy  of  Land 
and  all  the  High  Church  party  araon^  the  clergy. 
Proof  was  produced  of  marriages  hsTmg  been  per* 
formed  in  the  colony  by  civil  magistrates ;  and  il 
was  discovered  that  the  whole  colonial  system  of 
Church  goremment  was  at  rariance  with  the  laws 
of  EngUnd.  A  most  formidable  conspiracy  was 
formed  against  New-England,  and  never  were  colo- 
nies m  greater  danger.  Even  the  letters  patent  wem 
ordered,  by  the  royal  council,  to  be  produced  in  En^ 
land ;  and  nothing  but  the  greatest  adroitness  oq  tha 
part  of  the  colonists  postponed  a  compliance  wilb 
the  measure,  for  the  primate.  Archbishop  Laud,  and 
his  associates  actually  received  full  power  over  Um 
American  plantations,  to  establish  the  goveiumenl, 
dictate  laws,  govern  the  Church,  &.C.,  &c.  E^err- 
thing  seeiutHl  to  threaten  ruin.  In  the  mean  while 
the  colonists  remonstrated,  defended  themselves  ie 
their  letters  as  well  as  thev  could,  and  raised  money 
to  fortify  Boston.  They  had  great  need,  truly,  le 
be  vigilant  in  respect  lo  the  admission  of  persons  to 
authority  among  them.  As  it  w^as,  nothing  savod 
them,  pn^bably.but  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war 
in  Great  Britain,  which  gave  Charles  I.  enough  to  do 
at  home.  For  the  details  of  these  matters  the  read- 
er IS  referred  to  the  wriungs  of  Winthrop,  SavafS^ 
Hubbaid,  Hutchinson.  Haziani,  and  the  excellent 
sutenient  in  Bancroft's  »  History  of  the  United 
Slates,"  toL  i,  p.  405-414. 
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.ught  by  persecution  to  examine  how 
uman  governments  are  authorized  to 
late  for  the  human  mind,  and  to  bind 
acuities  by  their  decisions,  Williams 
perceived  that  a  course  was  pursued 
merica  which  he  could  not  but  con- 
a  as  repugnant  to  the  rights  of  con- 
ice.  Regarding  all  intolerance  as  sin- 
he  maintained  that  "the  doctrine  of 
ecution  for  cause  of  conscience  is 
t  evidently  and  lamentably  contrary 
le  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ/'  The  law 
ired  the  attendance  of  every  man  at 
ic  worship ;  Williams  pronounced  this 
e  wn)ng,  for  to  drag  the  unwilling  to 
ic  worship  looked  like  requiring  hy- 
isy.  Not  less  did  he  oppose  the  law 
taxed  all  men  for  the  support  of  a 
em  of  religious  worship  which  some 
ht  dislike  and  conscientiously  disap- 
'e.  "What!"  exclaimed  his  antJigo- 
I,  "  is  not  'the  labourer  worthy  of  his 
V  "  Yes,"  he  repUed,  "  from  them 
hire  him."  Public  functionaries  were 
e  taken  only  from  among  members  of 
Church;  Williams  argued  that,  with 
propriety,  "  a  doctor  of  physic,  or  a 
IT  might  be  selected  according  to  his 
[  in  theology  and  his  standing  in  the 
ich.*  In  the  end,  Roger  Williams  was 
shed  from  the  colony,  and  having  re- 
l  to  Narragansett  Bay,  there  he  be- 
e  a  Baptist,  and  founded  what  is  now 
state  called  Rhode  Island.  Absolute 
pous  liberty  was  established  there  from 
first. 

hd  next  case  occurred  in  1637,  and 
sd  in  the  expulsion  of  Wheelwright, 
re  Hutchinson,  and  Aspinwall,  who,  al- 
igh  they  held  some  very  extravagant 
ons  on  certain  points,  would  have  been 
nless  persons  had  the  only  weapon 
kloyed  against  them  been  Truth. 
'esiimony  to  the  like  effect  is  borne  by 
history  of  the  colony  in  subsequent 
n.  **  Since  a  particular  form  of  wor- 
i  had  become  a  part  of  the  civil  estab- 
ment,  irreligion  was  now  to  be  punish- 
as  a  civil  offence.  The  state  was  a 
iel  of  Christ's  kingdom  on  earth ;  trea- 
against  the  civil  government  was  trea- 
.  against  Christ;  and  reciprocally,  as 
Gmpel  had  the  right  paramount,  blas- 
uny,  or  whatever  a  jury  might  call  blas- 
imy,  was  the  highest  offence  in  the  cat- 
gue  of  crimes.  To  deny  any  book  of 
Old  or  New  Testament  to  be  the  writ- 
and  infallible  Word  of  God,  was  pun- 
ible  by  fine  or  by  stripes,  and  in  case 
obstinacy,  by  exile  or  death.  Absence 
D  the  ministry  of  the  Word  was  pun- 
ed  by  fine."t  Everything  indicated  that 
I  Qoion  between  Church  and  State  was 
Mting  in  such  a  manner  as  rapidly  to 


undermine  the  rights  and  principles  of  both. 
The  Anabaptists  were  treated  in  some 
cases  with  great  harshness,  and  when,  in 
1651,  the  Quakers  made  an  atttMupt  to  es- 
tablish themselves  in  the  colony,  they  were 
expelled,  and  prohibited  from  returning 
upon  pain  of  death  :  a  penalty  actually 
inflicted  on  four  of  them  who  returned  in 
contravention  of  this  enactment. 

These  Quakers,  it  is  true,  behaved  in  the 
most  fanatical  and  outrageous  manner. 
They  attacked  the  magistrates  with  the 
grossest  insults,  and  interrupted  public 
worship  with  their  riotous  proceedings. 
Even  women  among  them,  forgetting  the 
proprieties  and  decencies  of  their  sex,  and 
claiming  Divine  direction  for  their  absurd 
and  abominable  caprices,  smeared  their 
faces  and  ran  naked  through  the  streets ! 
It  were  absurd  to  compare  them  with  the 
peaceable  and  excellent  people  who  bear 
that  name  in  our  day.  They  gave  no  evi- 
dence whatever  of  knowing  what  true  re- 
ligion means.  Still,  their  punishment  ought 
not  to  have  been  so  extreme,  and  should 
have  been  inflicted  for  violating  the  deco- 
rum of  society,  not  for  their  supposed  he- 
retical opinions.*  Now,  measures  so  dis- 
graceful and  injurious  to  the  colony,  and 
so  contrary  to  what  one  would  expect 
from  men  of  such  excellence  in  other  re- 


Bmcroft^s  <«  History  of  the  United  States,"  vol. 
.am  f  Ibid,,  p.  iSO, 


*  Penalties  involving  mutilation,  such  as  boring 
the  ton'»ue  with  a  hot  iron,  and  cutting  off  the  ears, 
were  enacted  against  the  Quakers  in  1657,  and  thus 
found  a  place  in  the  .statute-book  of  Massachusetts, 
but  were  soon  repealed,  the  colony  being  ashamed  of 
them.  The  fact  was,  as  Mr.  Bancroft  says,  vol.  i., 
p.  451,  "the  creation  of  a  national  and  uncompro- 
sing  Church  led  the  Congregationalists  of  Massachu- 
setts to  the  indulgence  of  the  passions  which  dis- 
graced their  English  persecutors,  and  Laud  was  jus- 
titled  by  the  men  whom  he  wronged." 

But  before  the  reader  pronounces  sentence,  with- 
out mitigation,  upon  the  Puritans  of  Massachusetts, 
he  should  refresh  his  remembrance  of  what  was  go-  ^ 
ing  on  in  England  al>out  the  year  1633.  There  was  " 
VVilliam  Pryniie,  Esq.,  barrister-at-law,  who  was 
condemned  for  writing  a  constructive  libel  on  the 
queen,  by  attacking  the  theatre,  to  be  excluded  from 
his  profession,  to  lose  both  his  ears,  stand  in  the  pil- 
lory, pay  a  tine  of  .5000/.,  aAd  to  suffer  imprisonment 
for  the  rest  of  his  life  !  Dr.  Bastwick,  a  physician, 
about  the  same  time,  was  condemned  by  the  High 
Commission  to  be  excluded  from  his  profession,  ex- 
communicated, fined  1000/.,  and  imprisoned  till  he 
should  recant,  for  having  published  a  book  in  which 
he  denied  that  bishops  are  superior  to  presbyters ! 
And  then  there  was  Dr.  Alexander  Leighton,  a 
Scotch  divine,  the  father  of  the  celebrated  Arch- 
bishop Leighton,  who  was  condemned  in  1G30,  if  I 
mistake  not,  to  pay  a  fine  of  10,000/.,  to  be  whipped 
at  the  pillory  at  Westminster,  to  have  one  of  his 
ears  cut  off,  and  one  side  of  liis  nose  slit ;  then  to  be 
taken  to  the  prison  fur  a  few  days ;  then  brought 
to  the  pillory  at  Cheapside  to  be  whipped,  have  the 
other  ear  cut  off,  and  the  other  side  ot  his  nose  slit, 
and  be  shut  up  in  prison  the  rest  of  his  days !  These 
are  unquestionable  facts.  And  what  shall  we  say  of 
the  wholesale  massacres  of  the  Protestants  in  France, 
in  Belgium,  in  Bohemia,  and  in  Moravia  ?  To  say 
nothing  of  scenes  in  Scotland  in  the  days  of  the  last 
two  Stuarts?  Verily,  religious  UbetVj  ^^aXsvjX^ 
understood  in  those  d&y8\  KiA  vs  W  ^«\V  >mA»v- 
stood,  even  now,  in  mmV  co>iiCinea  ^  Y»>axa^X 
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specls,  would  never  have  been  adopted  had 
it  not  been  for  laws  unhappily  dictated  by 
the  colonial  union  between  Church  and 
State. 

Forty  years  later,  twenty  persons  were 
put  to  death  for  witchcraft!  Now  it  is 
obvious  that  so  absurd  a  spectacle  would 
never  have  taken  place  among  so  enlight- 
ened a  people  as  the  colonists  of  Massa- 
chusetts, within  the  bounds  of  which  all 
these  executions  took  place,  had  not  the 
union  of  the  Church  and  the  State  led  the 
government  so  often  to  act  on  grounds 
purely  religious,  and  to  take  cognizance 
of  subjects  which  no  political  government 
is  capable  of  deciding  upon.*  At  all  events, 
the  embarrassment  created  by  Roger  Will- 
iams, the  "  Antinomian  controversy,"  as 
the  contest  with  Wheel  right,  Anne  Hutch- 
inson, and  Aspinwall  was  called,  and  the 
persecution  of  the  Anabaptists  and  Qua- 
kers, unquestionably  arose  from  the  en- 
forcement of  the  laws  passed  in  favour  of 
the  theocratic  institutions  of  the  colony, 
and  were  the  legitimate  results  of  the  es- 
tablished union  t^tween  Church  and  State. 
They  had  a  special  reference  to  the  law 
compelling  every  man  to  attend  the  public 
worship  of  the  colony. 

2.  Much  more  disastrous  were  the  con- 
sequences flowing  from  another  and  still 
more  fundamental  law,  passed  by  the  Con- 
script Fathers  of  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut— that  of  making  church  member- 
ship requisite  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship.  Nor 
was  it  long  before  these  consequences  ap- 
peared. Not  only  did  many  persons  find 
admission  into  the  colonies  as  settlers 
who  were  not  members  of  any  church  in 
the  sense  ahnost  invariably  attached  to  the 
term  in  America — that  is,  communicants, 
or,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  "  full 
members*' — but,  what  the  worthy  founders 
seem  not  to  have  anticipated,  some  of  their 
own  childrcu  grew  up  manifestly  "  uncon- 
verted," and,  consequently,  did  not  become 
communicants ;  the  churches  planted  by  the 
New-fingland  Fathers  having  maintained 
at  first  the  strictest  discipline,  and  allowed 

*  The  putting  of  witches  to  death  in  Massachu- 
setts was  a  leRitimate  result  of  the  attempt  to  build 
up  a  sort  of  theocracy,  having  for  its  basis  the  civil 
institutions  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth.  Out  were 
witches  nowhere  uut  to  death  in  those  days  save  in 
New-England  f    Let  the  reader  search  and  see. 

I  ought  to  add,  that  the  rulers  of  .Massachusetts 
put  the  Quakers  to  death,  and  liunished  the  '*  Anti- 
noraians"  and  "  Analmptists/'  not  because  of  their 
religious  tenets,  but  because  of  their  violations  of 
the  civil  laws.  This  is  the  justification  which  they 
pleaded,  and  it  was  the  best  they  could  make.  Mis- 
erable excuse !  IJui  just  so  it  is :  wherever  there  is 
such  a  union  of  Church  and  State,  heresy  and  heret- 
ical practices  arc  apt  to  l>ecome  violations  of  the 
civil  co<lo,  and  are  punished  no  longer  as  errors  in 
religion,  but  inCrnction.i  of  tlie  laws  of  the  land.  So 
the  df lenders  of  the  Inq^uisition  have  always  8|k>- 
Af*n  ant}  wniicn  in  justilication  of  that  awful  and 
motft  iniquitous  tribunal 
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none  to  become  communicants  until  they 
had  satisfied  the  proper  church  authoritiei 
that  they  were  converted  persons, 
had  the  religious  knowledge  without  y 
they  could  not  fitly  come  to  the 
Supper.  Persons  who  had  not  these 
quisites,  as  might  be  expected,  thought  it 
very  hard  to  be  excluded  from  the  privi- 
leges of  citizenship,  although,  as  was  gen- 
erally the  case,  their  lives  were  perfectly 
regular  and  moral.  They  therefore  com- 
plained, and  their  complaints  were  felt  tt 
be  reasonable,  and  such  as  parental  lova^ 
even  in  the  breast  of  a  Brutus,  could  not 
long  resist. 

In  these  circumstances,  what  was  tha 
course  pursued  by  the  colonial  legislatomt 
after  taking  council  of  their  spiritual 
guides?  Instead  of  abolishing  the  law. 
they  decided  that  all  baptized  persona 
might  be  regarded  as  members  of  tha 
Church,  thus  directly  interfering  with  mau 
ters  wholly  beyond  the  sphere  of  civil  le- 
gislation, and  contravening,  likewise,  a  for* 
mer  decision  of  the  Church  ;  for  although 
there  is  a  sense  in  which  all  persons  ba^ 
tized  in  infancy  are  in  their  youth  inen- 
bers  of  the  Church,  it  is  only  as  pupils  or 
wards,  and  must  not  be  confounded  witk 
the  membership  of  persons  who  have  mada 
a  profession  of  their  faith  after  conversion 
and  at  an  age  that  qualifies  them  for  takinf 
such  a  step.  Such,  at  least,  is,  1  apprehenOi 
the  opinion  of  all  churches  that  maintain  a 
strict  discipline.  The  New-England  F^ 
thers  felt  this  difilculty,  and  accordingly  it 
was  not  to  all  baptized  persons  that  they 
gave  the  rights  of  citizens,  but  to  baptiaai 
persons  of  good  moral  deportment,  wha 
came  publicly  forward  and  owned  in  tfai 
Church  the  covenant  made  for  tliem  bf 
their  parents  at  baptism.  I  give  the  siri^ 
stance,  if  not  the  exact  words  of  the  law. 
This  compromise  settled  the  matter  for  a 
time,  by  providing  for  the  case  of  thoir 
own  young  men. 

This  law  was  not  so  hurtful  in  its  con- 
sequences to  the  State  as  it  was  to  Refr 
gion.  The  churches  were  filled  with  bap^ 
tized  persons  who  *'  owned  the  covenant," 
and  with  the  lapse  of  time  the  number  of 
"*  full  members,^'  or  communicants,  diroitf* 
ished.  Many  now  enjoyed  civil  privileM 
in  virtue  of  a  less  intimate  connexion  wA 
the  Church  ;  this  was  all  that  they  desired^ 
and  with  this  they  were  too  apt  to  be  ooi^ 
tent.  But  the  evil  went  far  beyond  tluK 
To  escape  from  a  state  of  things  in  whiok 
the  churches,  though  filled  with  baptiaai 
people,  had  comparatively  few  ''comma- 
nicants,'^  many  of  the  pastors  were  lad 
into  the  dangerous,  I  may  say  the  fatal 
error,  of  considering  the  Lord's  Supper  l» 
be  a  means  of  grace,  in  the  same  senav 
that  the  preaching  of  the  Word  is  auciv 
and  that  all  well-disposed  persons  may  b^ 
admitted  to  it  as  a  means  of  conversion  t» 
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the  unconverted,  as  well  as  of  edification 
to  '•believers,"  or  converted  persons. 

«Not  that  this  whs  enjoined  on  the  church- 
.Ms  a  law  of  the  state.  But  it  was  the 
tnral  and  almost  inevitsible,  though  indi- 
rect, consequence  of  the  hiw  adjudging  all 
luptized  persons  who  '*  renewed  the  cov- 
enant*" to  be  considered  menibtrrs  of  the 
Church,  and  entitled  to  the  civil  privileges 
attached  to  that  relation.  It  is  viisy  to  see 
what  would  follow.  The  former  measure 
filled  the  churches  with  baptized  people 
who  owned  the  covenant ;  the  latter  prac- 
tice filled  the  churches  with  unconverted 
coaimunicants.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
geoerations  the  standard  of  religious  truth 
and  practice  fell  lower  and  lower.  This 
decline  necessarily  bore  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  the  pastors,  for  upon  the  occurrence 
of  a  vacancy,  the  choice,  in  too  many  cases, 
was  sure  to  fall  upon  a  pastor  equally  low 
in  point  of  religious  character  with  the  par- 
ties by  whom  ho  was  chosen.  Such  a 
state  of  things  opened  the  way  effectually 
for  the  admission  of  false  doctrine,  and  the 
nwre  so,  inasmuch  as  there  was  no  effect- 
ual control  beyond  nnd  above  what  w-as  to 
be  found  in  each  individual  church.  But 
this  subject  I  may  dismiss  for  the  present, 
as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  recur  to  it  when 
we  come  to  consider  the  rise  and  progress 
of  Unitarianism  in  the  United  States. 

So  much  for  the  ill  consequences  flow- 
ing from  two  of  the  measures  by  which 
the  New-England  Fathers  endeavoured  to 
cany  into  operation  their  ideas  on  the 
nbject  of  the  union  that  should  subsist 
between  the  Church  and  the  State;  let  us 
now  look  at  the  mischief  produced  by 
a  third  measure — that,  namely,  requiring 
each  "town'*  to  maintain  public  worship 
by  levying  a  tax  on  all  the  inhabitants. 

3.  As  the  people  were  invested  by  law 
with  an  absolute  control  over  the  applica- 
tion of  the  money  so  raised,  no  great  evil 
seemed,  at  first  sight,  likely  to  arise  from 
Rich  a  mode  of  supporting  the  Church ;  and 
it  may  readily  be  supposed  that  at  the  out- 
let, when  the  colonists  formed  a  homo- 
seneous  society,  and  were  all  either  mem- 
bers of  the  established  churches,  or  cor- 
dial friends  and  admirers  of  their  system 
of  doctrine  and  church  polity,  this  assess- 
ment for  their  support  would  be  submitted 
to  without  reluctance.  But  in  process  of 
ame,  when,  whether  from  the  accession  of 
fiesh  emigrants,  or  from  the  growing  up 
into  manhood  of  the  children  of  the  origi- 
jbl  colonists,  there  happened  to  be  found 
m  any  particular  town  a  considerable 
iHunber  of  inhabitants  who  either  disliked 
,  Ibe  services  of  the  parish  church,  or  wore 
iadifTerent  to  religion  altogether,  it  is  clear 
that  such  a  law  would  be  considered  both 
bordensomc  and  unjust.  Men  can  never 
be  made  to  feel  that  they  can  with  equity 
be  reqmred  to  pay  taxes^  iji  uny  shape,  to 


support  a  church  which  they  dislike,  and 
to  which  ihcy  may  have  conscientious  ob- 
jections. Hence  serious  diiricultios,  ag- 
graval('<l  aflerwiinl  whvn  the  Lf-gislaturc 
was  compelled,  hy  the*  pnjgross  of  tru(> 
principles  of  lojjislalion,  to  extend  the 
rights  of  citizenship,  and  permission  to  have 
a  worship  of  their  own,  to  pc^rsons  of  all 
sects.  It  seomcd  unjust  that  thest?,  while 
supporting  their  own  churches,  sliould  he 
compelled,  in  addition,  to  conlrihute  to- 
wards the  maintenance  of  the  parish,  or 
town  rliurches.  which  for  a  long  time  they 
were  called  upon  to  do. 

A  law,  however,  was  passed  at  length, 
not  exempting  those  who  did  not  attend 
the  parish  church  from  all  taxation,  but  al- 
lowing them  to  appropriate  their  propor- 
tion to  the  support  of  public  worship  ac- 
cording to  their  own  wishes.  Fair  as  this 
seemed,  it  proved  most  disastrous  in  its 
consequences  to  the  interests  of  true  reli- 
gion. The  haters  of  evangelical  Christi- 
anity could  now  say,  "  VVell,  since  wo 
must  be  taxed  in  support  of  religioti,  we 
will  have  what  suits  us,"  and  in  many 
places  societies,  for  it  would  be  improper 
to  call  them  churches,  of  Universalists* 
and  Unitarians  beg;ui  to  be  formed,  and 
false  preachers  found  support  where,  but 
for  this  law,  no  such  societies  or  preach- 
ers would  ever  have  existed.  It  is  im- 
possible to  describe  the  mischiefs  that 
have  flowed  from  this  unfortunate  meas- 
ure, not  only  and  particularly  in  Massachu- 
setts, but  likewise  in  Connecticut,  Maine, 
and,  1  believe,  in  New-Hampshire  also. 
With  the  aid  of  such  a  law,  thousands, 
who  are  now  indifferent  to  truth  or  error, 
might  easily  be  driven  into  Universalism, 
or  some  other  dangerous  heresy,  in  any 
part  of  the  United  States,  or,  rather,  in  any 
part  of  the  world  where  religious  opinion 
is  unrestrained. 

4.  Only  one  farther  measure  was  re- 
quired in  order  to  make  this  law  for  the 
support  of  public  worship  as  fatal  as  possi- 
ble to  the  interests  of  true  religion  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. This  was  a  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  that  state,  pronounced 
some  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago,  by 
which  the  distinction  which  had  previously 
existed  between  the  **  Church"  and  the 
**  town,"  or  "  parish,"  was  destroyed  in  the 
view  of  the  law ;  and  the  "  town,"  that  is, 
the  body  of  the  people  who  were  taxed  for 
the  support  of  the  parish  church,  was  al- 
lowed to  exercise  a  control  in  the  calling 
of  a  pastor,  and  in  everything  else.  There 
then  ensued  great  distress  in  not  a  few 
parishes.  In  every  instance  in  which  the 
majority  of  the  **  town"  were  opposed  to 

*  By  Universalists  I  moan  those  professed  ChriS' 
Iwns  in  Ainorica  who,  with  many  shades  of  difference 
on  the  Mulijecl,  agree  m  hoUUug  UvaI  cn^uXw^Wn  tJ\ 
men  will  l>e  savfH,\.    I  ^haU  Vvwe  Vo  «vj^«lV.  o^  V>aa\tv 
juorc  at  large  in  anothci  v)\&cc. 
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evangelical  religion,  they  had  it  in  their 
power,  by  stopping  his  salary,  to  turn  away 
a  faithful  pastor,  and  to  choose  a  Univer- 
salist  or  Unitarian  in  his  place.*  This  ac- 
tually took  place  in  numerous  instances, 
and  the  church,  or  at  least  the  faithful  part 
of  it,  which  was  often  the  majority,  was 
compelled  to  abandon  the  edifice  in  which 
their  fathers  had  worshipped,  with  what- 
ever endowments  it  might  have,  and  to 
build  for  themselves  a  new  place  of  wor- 
ship, call  a  pastor,  and  support  him  on  the 
voluntary  plan.  The  evil,  however,  which 
might  have  gone  to  still  greater  lengths, 
was  arrested  in  Massachusetts  in  1833,  by 
the  final  dissolution  of  the  union  between 
Church  and  State,  in  a  way  hereafter  to  be 
described. 

Such  is  a  simple,  brief,  and,  I  trust,  com- 
prehensible view  of  the  chief  consequen- 
ces resulting  in  New-England  from  the 
union  of  Church  and  State,  long  maintain- 
ed in  that  part  of  America.  The  reader 
will  draw  his  own  conclusions  from  this  ex- 
hibition of  facts,  in  all  essential  points  un- 
questionably correct.  That  some  of  these 
consequences  were  beneficial,  none  will 
deny ;  but  that  these  were  more  than  coun- 
terbalanced by  others  of  an  opposite  ten- 
dency, is,  I  think,  no  less  manifest.f 


CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  INFLUENCES  OF  THE  UNION  OF  CHURCH 
AND  STATE. — 2.  IN  THE  SOUTHERN  AND  MID- 
DLE STATES. 

Having  seen  what  a  Church  establish- 
ment did  for  Congregationalism  in  New- 
England,  we  have  now  to  see  what  it  did 
for  Episcopacy  in  other  provinces,  and 
particularly  in  the  South.  In  the  case  of 
the  latter,  as  in  the  former,  the  nature  of 
the  connexion  between  Church  and  State, 
and  the  kind  of  Church  establishment,  were 
very  different  in  different  colonies.  That 
connexion  was  closest,  and  the  support 
given  to  religion  most  effective,  in  Vii^in- 
ia ;  next  to  it  in  these  respects  comes  Ma- 
ryland, and  New- York  occupies  the  third 
place. 

In  Virginia,  we  find  that  the  three  main 
laws  connecting  the  Church  and  the  State 
were  substantially  the  same  as  those  of 

*  In  many  cases  there  was  no  great  difficulty  in  get- 
ting snch  a  majority,  by  persuading  the  Univeraalista 
and  others,  who  might  have  ceased  for  years  to  allow 
themselves  to  be  considered  to  belong  to  the  parish, 
or  congregation,  or  society,  worshipping  at  the  par- 
ish church,  to  return  at  least  for  a  year  or  so,  smce 
by  so  doing,  and  paying  again  the  assessment  for  the 
parish  church,  they  could  vote  at  its  meetings. 

t  The  reader  will  find  in  the  "  Spirit  of  the  Pil- 
grims," vol.  i.  (a  work  published  in  Boston  in  1826- 
2833),  the  fullest  details  on  this  subject  that  have  ap- 
'^emred  aa  yet  in  any  one  publication. 


Massachusetts  at  a  later  date.  1.  The 
country  was  divided  into  parishes,  the  in- 
habitants of  which  were  required  to  build, 
furnish,  and  uphold  churches,  and  mainti  ' 
a  pastor,  by  an  assessment  proportioned 
their  respective  means,  these  being  esti- 
mated by  the  quantity  of  tobacco  that  they 
raised,  that  being  the  chief  article  of  their 
commerce  and  of  their  wealth.  2.  The 
people  were  required  to  attend  the  estab- 
lished churches,  which  were  for  a  long 
time  the  only  ones  that  existed,  or  thai 
were  permitted  to  exist  in  the  colony. 
3.  The  rights  of  citizenship  were  confined 
to  members  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

Now,  it  is  beyond  dispute  that  the  divis- 
ion of  the  country  into  parishes,  the  erec- 
tion of  churches,  and  the  providing  of 
glebes  for  the  rectors  and  ministers,  was 
useful  both  in  Virginia  and  Maryland.  The 
picture  presented  by  Dr.  Hawks,  in  his  in- 
teresting and  valuable  sketches  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church  in  those  colonies,  is  delight- 
ful as  far  as  relates  to  these  outward  and 
material  matters.  Besides,  there  was  a 
special  necessity  for  some  such  legislation 
in  Episcopalian  colonies  of  the  High  Church 
party,  if  I  may  so  designate  them,  as  was 
the  case  with  Virginia ;  for,  although  it 
would  be  unfair  to  tax  them  with  a  total, 
or  almost  total,  want  of  true  living  piety, 
they  certainly  had  not  the  fervent  zeal,  the 
devoted  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  reli- 
gion, which  mingled  with  all  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Puritans.  If,  in  fact,  in  any 
part  of  America,  the  union  of  Church  and 
State  was  beneficial,  or  even  indispensable 
in  securing  the  formation  of  parishes  and 
the  building  of  churches,  it  was  in  the 
Southern  colonies,  planted  as  these  were 
by  the  friends  of  Prelacy  par  excellenet^ 
men  afraid  of  fanaticism  in  religion,  what- 
ever they  might  think  of  it  in  some  other 
things.  These  advantages  were,  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  secured  at  intervals  along  the 
banks  of  the  noble  rivers  of  Virginia,  until, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution, 
that  colony  could  boast  of  ninety-seven 
parishes,  more  than  that  number  of  church- 
es, if  we  include  chapels  of  ease,  and  above 
a  hundred  ministers. 

This  is  the  chief,  or,  rather,  the  only 
benefit  conferred  on  Virginia  by  the  con- 
nexion of  the  Church  with  the  State ;  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  clergy,  as  Dr. 
Hawks  remarks,  can  hardly  be  reckoned 
one,  inasmuch  as  that  was  nearly,  if  not 
altogether,  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the 
parishioners,  and  was  by  no  means  en- 
forced as  the  law  contemplated.  During  a 
large  part  of  the  colonial  period,  too,  the 
want  of  ministers  greatly  diminished  the 
advantages  that  might  have  accrued  from 
having  parishes  marked  out  and  churches 
built  in  them.  Thus,  in  1619,  there  were 
eleven  parishes  and  only  five  ministers; 
and  in  1661|  the  parishes  in  Virginia  were 
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x>nt  fi/ty,  and  the  ministers  only  about 
fi/lh  part  of  that  number.* 
But  granting  that  the  support  secured  by 
.w  to  Episcopacy  was  ample,  which  in 
irginia  it  was  not,  let  us  notice  some  of 
te  evils  attending  on  this  union  of  Church 
id  State,  and  see  whether  they  did  not 
>iinterbalance  all  the  admitted  good.  The 
rst  of  thMSse,  and  it  was  no  trifling  one, 
as  the  antipathy  which  such  compulsory 
leasures  created  towards  the  favoured 
hurch.  Men  were  displeased,  and  felt 
l^gheved  at  being  taxed  for  the  support  of 

church  whose  services  they  did  not  fre- 
uent,  but  to  which  they  might  otherwise 
ore  felt  no  hostility,  nay,  to  which  they 
li^t  by  a  different  course  have  been 
rod.  This  was  particularly  the  case  in 
lose  colonies  where  the  favour  shown  to 
le  Episcopal  Church  did  not  exclude  the 
»ieration  of  other  religious  bodies,  that  is, 
I  all  in  which  Episcopacy  was  established 
Kcept  Virginia.  Episcopacy,  in  fact,  be- 
ame  influential  and  powerful,  in  most  ca- 
es,  long  after  the  colonies  were  founded, 
nd  owed  its  pre-eminence  purely  to  the 
ivour  of  the  state,  as  we  have  seen  in  the 
olonies  of  Maryland,  the  Carolinas,  New- 
Tork,  New-Jersey,  &c.  In  all  these,  tax- 
8  for  the  support  of  a  dominant  church, 
epresenting  in  some  instances  but  a  mere 
paction  of  the  population,  were  extremely 
flfensive  to  those  who  were  members  of 
ther  churches  or  of  none,  and  proved 
nrtful,  in  the  end,  to  the  Episcopal  Church 
»elf.  It  attached  a  stigma  to  it  which  it 
[X>k  a  long  time  to  efface ;  the  more  so  as, 
rhen  Uie  Revolution  was  drawing  on,  it 
egan  to  be  viewed  as  the  Church  favoured 
f  the  mother-country,  with  which  the  col- 
oists  were  about  to  enter  into  a  war  for 
rhat  they  deemed  to  be  their  rights. 
^us  the  cause  of  that  Church  became 
lentified  so  far  with  that  of  the  enemies 
f  the  country,  as  they  were  called.  This 
HTofold  animosity  long  prevailed  in  the 
ery  states  where  the  Episcopal  Church 
raa  once  predominant,  and  no  doubt  con- 
ributed  to  retard  its  progress  in  later 
imes,  so  that  any  former  favours  received 
rom  the  state  may  be  regarded  as  having 
een  very  dearly  purchased. 

3.  As  respects  Virginia  at  least,  the  inter- 
sts  of  true  religion  and  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  were  seriously  injured  by  the  com- 
nlsory  attendance  upon  the  services  of  the 
liurches,  &c.,  noticed  in  a  former  chapter. 
n  the  justness  of  the  following  remarks 
tyery  well-uiformed  man  must  heartily 
t>ncur:  "To  coerce  men  into  the  outward 
txercise  of  religious  acts  by  penal  laws  is 
ndeed  possible;  but  to  make  them  love 
either  the  religion  which  is  thus  enforced, 
n  those  who  enforce*  it,  is  be3rond  the 
leach  of  human  power.    There  is  an  in- 


*  Dr.  HawkB's  **  History  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
D  Virgiiua,'*  p.  64. 
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herent  principle  of  resistance  to  oppres- 
sion seated  in  the  very  constitution  of  most 
men,  which  disposes  them  to  rebel  against 
the  arbitrary  exercise  of  violence  seeking 
to  give  direction  to  opinions;  and  it  is 
not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at,  that  one 
sanguinary  law  to  compel  men  to  live 
piously  should  beget  the  necessity  for 
more.'** 

3.  Another  evil  resulting  from  the  union 
between  Church  and  State  in  the  Southern 
colonies,  and  particularly  in  Virginia  and 
Maryland,  is  to  be  found  in  the  almost  inces- 
sant disputes  that  long  prevailed  between 
the  colonial  governors  and  the  parish  ves-» 
tries  respectmg  the  right  of  presentation, 
which  was  claimed  by  both  parties.  In  this 
contest  the  Virginia  vestries  were,  upon  the 
whole,  successful ;  still,  as  the  governor 
claimed  the  right  of  inducting,  there  were 
often  serious  collisions.  In  onlcr  to  evade 
the  force  of  that  principle  in  English  law, 
which  gives  a  minister,  when  once  install- 
ed as  pastor,  a  sort  of  freehold  interest  in 
the  parish,  and  renders  his  ejectment  al- 
most impossible,  unless  by  deposition  from 
the  sacred  office  altogether,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  being  found  guilty  of  some 
flagrant  enormity,  instead  of  presenting  a 
minister,  the  vestries  often  preferred  em- 
ploying him  from  year  to  year,  so  as  to 
have  it  in  their  power  to  dismiss  him 
when  they  thought  flt ;  and  this  refusal  to 
present  involved,  of  course,  an  inability 
on  the  governor's  part  to  induct.  In  Mary- 
land the  governors  long  insisted  on  exer- 
cising the  right  of  presentation,  a  right 
that  put  it  into  their  power  to  thrust  very 
unworthy  pastors  into  the  Church.  But 
the  case  was  not  much  better  when  left  to 
the  vestries,  these  being  often  composed 
of  men  by  no  means  flt  to  decide  upon  the 
qualifications  of  a  pastor.  In  no  case  does 
it  appear  that  the  Church  itself,  that  is,  the 
body  of  the  communicants,  possessed  the 
privilege  of  choosing  a  pastor  for  them- 
selves. 

4.  A  fourth  evil  resulting  from  the  union 
of  Church  and  State  in  the  colonies  where 
the  Episcopal  Church  was  established,  lay 
in  this,  that  the  ministers  required  from 
time  to  time  by  the  churches  behooved  to 
come  from  England,  or,  if  Americans  by 
birth,  to  receive  ordination  from  some  bish- 
op in  England,  generally  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, to  whose  superintendence  and  gov- 
ernment the  Episcopal  Church  in  America 
seems  to  have  been  intrusted.  As  there 
was  no  bishop  in  America  during  the  whole 
colonial  period,  this  disadvantage  contin- 
ued down  to  the  Revolution. 

No  doubt,  many  worthy  men,  endued 
with  the  true  spirit  of  their  calling  and  of- 
fice, were  sent  over  by  the  bishops  who 
successively  occupied  the  See  oC  t/5w^<ygi^ 
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some  of  whom  took  a  deep  interest  in 
the  Colonial  Church.  Still,  it  is  no  less 
true  that  many  of  a  very  different  stamp 
were  sent  over,  or  came  of  their  own  ac- 
cord, and  these,  after  being  once  inducted 
into  a  parish,  it  was  found  almost  impos- 
sible to  remove.  At  a  distance  from  Eng- 
land, and  beyond  the  immediate  inspection 
of  the  only  bishop  that  seemed  to  have 
any  authority  over  them,  they  generally 
contrived  to  secure  impunity,  not  only  for 
the  neglect  of  their  duties,  but  even  for 
flagrant  crimes.  Some  cases  of  the  most 
shocking  delinquency  and  open  sin  occur- 
•  red  both  in  Virginia  and  Maryland,  with- 
out the  possibility,  it  would  seem,  of  their 
being  reached  and  punished.  All  that 
could  be  done  by  persons  commissioned  by 
the  Bishop  of  London  to  act  for  him,  under 
the  name  of  commissaries,  was  done  by 
such  men  as  Drs.  Blair  and  Bray,  and  their 
successors,  but  the  evil  was  too  deep  to  be 
effectually  extirpated  by  anything  short  of 
the  exercise  of  full  Episcopal  authority  on 
the  spot.  Besides  traditional  evidence  of 
the  immoralities  of  some  of  the  established 
clergy  in  Virginia  and  Maryland,  we  learn 
their  existence  and  character  from  indu- 
bitable histories  written  by  Episcopalians 
themselves,  and  they  were  such  as  even 
to  call  for  the  interference  of  the  colonial 
legislatures.  The  General  Assembly  of 
Virginia,  in  1631,  enacted  that  "Mynisters 
shall  not  give  themselves  to  excess  in 
drinkinge  or  riott,  spendinge  theire  tyme 
idellye  by  day  or  night,  etc."*  The  fact 
is,  that  worthless  and  incapable  men  in 
every  profession  were  wont  to  leave  the 
motlier-country  for  the  colonies,  where 
they  thought  they  might  succeed  better 
than  in  England ;  and  such  of  them  as  be- 
longed to  the  clerical  profession  very  nat- 
urally supposed  that  they  might  find  com- 
fortable *'  livings"  in  those  colonies,  where 
their  own  church  was  established,  and 
where  they  heard  that  there  was  so  great 
a  deficiency  of  clergymen. f 

5.  And,  lastly,  one  of  the  greatest  evils 
of  the  Establishment  we  are  speaking  of, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  shameful  acts  uf  in- 
tolerance and  oppression  to  which  it  led. 
Although  the  Quakers  were  in  no  instance 


*  Hening's  "  Laws  of  Virginia,"  7th  Car.,  i.  At  a 
much  later  period.  Sir  William  Berkeley,  governor 
of  Virginia,  m  reply  to  this  inquiry  from  the  Lords 
of  Plantations,  ••  What  provision  is  there  made  for 
the  paying  of  your  ministers  ?"  stated,  "  We  have 
forty-eight  parishes,  and  our  ministers  are  well  f  aid. 
But  as  of  all  other  commodities,  so  of  this,  the  toorMt 
art  tent  to  «,.**— See  '' Appendm  to  Hening'a  Collec- 
tion." 

t  Even  so  late  as  1751,  the  Bishop  of  London, 
in  a  letter  to  the  well-known  Dr.  Doddridge,  says 
upon  this  subject,  "  Of  those  that  are  sent  from 
hence,  a  great  part  are  of  the  Scotch-Irish,  who  can 
get  no  employment  at  home,  and  enter  into  the  ser- 
vice more  out  of  necessity  than  choice.  Some  oth- 
ers  are  wiUing  to  go  abroad  to  retrieve  either  lost 
fortunes  or  lost  character.  ^'—See  Biblical  Repertory 
*^^rmc^ffnAMew/orJ/frti,idiO,*' 


put  to  death  in  Virginia,  yet  they  weny 
subjected  to  much  persecution  and  annoy- 
ance, and  w<ere  glad  in  many  cases  to  es- 
cape  into  North  Carolina.  The  Puritans, 
too,  were  much  disliked,  and  severe  laws 
were  passed  "  to  prevent  the  infection  from 
reachmg  the  country.''*  Archbishop  Laud's 
authority  stood  as  high  in  Virgima  as  iir 
England.  A n  offender  against  that  author- 
ity, of  the  name  of  Reek,  was,  in  164d,  pil- 
loried for  two  hours,  with  a  \sA}e\  on  his 
back  setting  forth  his  offence,  then  fined 
£50,  and  imprisoned  during  the  pleasure 
of  the  governor.f 

It  would  appear,  however,  either  that 
all  this  vigilance  could  not  keep  out  the 
Puritans,  or  else  that  some  of  the  Vir^ni- 
ans  themselves  had  become  so  disgusted 
with  their,  own  as  to  wish  for  Puritan 
preachers.  Be  that  as  it  may,  certain  it 
is  that  in  1612  there  was  transmitted  \o 
Boston  from  certain  persons  in  Virginia 
an  application  for  preachers,  and  that  two 
actually  went  from  Massachusetts  and  ooe 
from  Connecticut,  but  were  dismissed  bf 
the  governor.  Governor  Winthrop,  speak- 
ing of  this  affair  in  his  Journal,  says  that, 
though  the  state  did  silence  the  minisiera, 
because  they  would  not  conform  to  the 
order  of  England,  yet  the  people  resorted 
to  them  in  private  houses  to  hear  thero.t 

In  fact,  it  was  not  until  the  lapse  of  a 
century  after  those  times  that  toleration 
was  established  in  Virgrinia,  through  the 
persevering  efforts  of  the  Presbyterians 
and  other  non-established  denominations, 
whose  friends  and  partisans  had  by  that 
time  greatly  increased,  partly  in  conse- 
quence of  this  very  intolerance  on  the  part 
of  the  government,  but  chiefly  by  immi- 
gration, so  far  as  to  outnumber  the  Epis- 
copalians of  the  province  when  the  war  of 
the  Revolution  commenced. 

As  for  Maryland,  although  the  Quakers 
were  greatly  harassed  in  that  colony  for 
some  time,  and  Roman  Catholics  were 
treated  with  grievous  injustice,  yet  there 
never  was  the  same  intolerance  manifest- 
ed towards  those  who  were  called  Dissent- 
ers, as  had  been  shown  in  Virginia.  The 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  was  estab- 
lished there  by  law  in  1692,  but  not  in  fact 
until  1702. 

But  in  no  colony  in  which  Episcopacy 
became  established  by  law  was  there  more 
intolerance  displayed  than  in  New- York. 
That  establishment  was  effected  in  IW 
by  Governor  Fletcher,  who  soundly  rated 
the  Legislature  because  not  disposed  to 
comply  with  all  his  wishes.  But  in  seal 
for  Episcopacy  he  was  outdone  by  one  of 
his  successors,  Lord  Combury,  a  descend- 
ant of  Lord  clarendon,  who  would  fain 


*  Hening's  "  Virginia  Statutes,**  223. 

t  Ibid.,  562. 

X  Sa^age'a  Wiutlitop,  p.  92.    Hubbwd*s  "  Hiitocr 
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have  deprived  the  Dutch  of  their  privile- 
ees,  and  forced  them  into  the  Episcopal 
Church.  He  had  orders  from  the  govern- 
ment at  home  "to  give  all  countenance 
and  encouragement  to  the  exercise  of  the 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of 
London,  as  far  as  conveniently  might  be 
in  the  province ;  that  no  schoolmaster  be 
henceforward  permitted  to  come  from  this 
kingdom,  and  keep  a  school  in  that  our 
said  province,  without  the  license  of  our 
said  Lord  Bishop  of  London."* 

In  what  has  been  said  of  the  intolerance 
manifested  in  several  of  the  colonies  m 
which  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
was  estabUshed,  I  would  not  be  under- 
stood as  charging  such  intolerance  upon 
that  Church.  No  doubt  men  of  an  intol- 
erant spirit  were  to  be  found  in  it,  but,  alas! 
true  religious  liberty,  and  an  enlarged  spir- 
it of  toleration,  were  far  from  being  gen- 
eral in  those  days;  but  it  had  members 
also  of  a  most  catholic  spirit,  who  neither 
could  nor  did  approve  of  such  acts  as  the 
above.  The  intolerance  was  rather  that  of 
the  colonial  governments,  and  to  them 
properly  belongs  the  credit  or  discredit  at- 
tached to  it. 

In  conclusion,  I  cannot  but  think  that 
the  union  of  the  Episcopal  Church  with  the 
State  in  some  colonies,  and  of  the  Congre- 
gational Church  with  the  civil  power  in  oth- 
ers, was,  upon  the  whole,  far  more  mis- 
chievous than  beneficial ;  an  opinion  in 
which  1  feel  persuaded  that  the  great  body 
alike  of  the  Episcopal  and  Congregational 
ministers  concur.  Had  the  founders  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  in  Virginia  and  Ma- 
ryland, excellent  men  as  1  believe  they 
were,  gone  to  work  in  reliance  on  the 
blessing  of  God  upon  their  efforts^  and  en- 
deavoured to  raise  up  a  faithful  native  min- 
istry, trusting  to  tlie  willingness  of  the 
people  to  provide  for  their  support,  I  doubt 
not  that  tiiey  would  have  succeeded  far 
better  in  building  up  the  Episcopal  Church 
than  they  did  with  all  the  advantages  of 
the  State  alliance  which  they  enjoyed. 
They  would  doubtless  have  had  to  encoun- 
ter many  difficulties,  but  they  would  have 
laki  a  surer  foundation  also  for  ultimate 
success.  Dr.  Hawks  gives  a  painfully  in- 
teresting narrative  of  the  struggles  which 
the  established  clergy  of  Virginia  and  Ma- 
ryland had  to  sustain  with  their  parishion- 
ers about  their  salaries ;  the  one  party  stri- 
Ying  to  obtain  what  the  law  assigned  to 
them ;  the  other,  aided  even  at  times  by 
legislative  enactments,  availing  themselves 
of  every  stratagem  in  order  to  evade  the 
legal  claims  of  the  clergy.  The  time  and 
anxiety,  the  wearing  out  of  mind  and  body, 
which  these  disputes  cost  faithful  minis- 
ters, not  to  mention  the  sacrifice  of  influ- 
ence, would  have  been  laid  out  better  and 
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more  pleasantly  in  the  unembarrassed 
work  of  their  calling ;  nor  were  they  like^ 
ly  to  have  been  worse  off  in  respect  of 
this  world's  blessings  than  the  faithful 
among  them  really  were. 

Assuredly  the  Episcopal  Churph  in  the 
United  States  at  the  present  day  furnish- 
es decisive  proof  that  Episcopacy  can  ex- 
ist and  flourish  without  aid  from  the  civil 
government.  Dr.  Hawks  thinks  that  it 
has  even  peculiar  advantages  for  self-sus- 
tentation,  proved,  as  he  conceives,  by  the 
experience  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
Scotland,  and  that  of  the  Syrian  Churches 
in  India,  as  well  as  the  history  of  that 
Church  in  the  United  States.  Without  ex- 
pressing an  opinion  on  that  point,  I  hesi- 
tate not  to  say  that  the  Episcopal  Church, 
with  all  the  advantage  of  having  the  peo- 
ple enlisted  on  her  side  in  several  of  the 
colonies  at  the  outset,  and  sustained  as  slie 
was  by  the  prestige  of  the  National  Church 
of  the  mother-country,  would  have  done 
far  better  had  she  relied  on  her  own  re- 
sources under  God,  in  the  faithful  minis- 
tration of  his  Word,  and  of  the  ordinances 
of  His  House,  than  in  trusting  to  the  arm 
of  the  State  in  the  colonies  in  which  she 
endeavoured  to  plant  herself. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

STATI  OF  RILIOION  DURING  THE  COLONIAL  IRA. 

Before  quitting  the  Colonial  Era  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States,  let  us  take 
a  general  view  of  the  state  of  religion 
throughout  all  the  colonics  during  the  pe- 
riod of  168  years,  from  1607  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  of  the  Revolution 
in  1775. 

As  communities,  the  Anglo-American 
colonies,  from  their  earliest  days,  were 
pervaded  by  religious  influence,  not  equal- 
ly powerful,  yet  real  and  -salutary  in  alL 
This  was  especially  true  of  New-England, 
whose  first  settlers  openly  declared  to  the 
world  that  they  left  their  native  land  not 
so  much  to  promote  individual  religion  as 
to  form  Christian  societies.  They  could 
have  maintained  silent,  personal,  individu- 
al communion  with  their  heavenly  Father 
in  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire,  or  in  Hol- 
land, as  did  some  recluses  in  the  monastic 
institutions  of  the  earlier  and  IVf  iddle  Ages. 
But  they  had  no  such  purpose.  Their 
Christianity  was  of  a  diffusive  kind ;  their 
hearts  yearned  for  opportunities  of  extend- 
ing it.  Religion  with  them  was  not  only 
a  concern  between  man  and  God,  but  one 
in  which  society  at  large  had  a  deep  inter-  - 
est.  Hence  some  fruits  of  \.\\\s  \\\^  "^jcl^ 
holy  principle  ti\\%\vI  b^  ex^ecx^^  "v^  ^^ 
commuuit'ies  w\v\c\v  \.\\e^  ^o>\v\^«i^^  -axv^  ^^ 
not  unreaaouabVy  ^«b\x«  xo  Yxtfrw  \\or«  \s 
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the  result  corresponded  with  such  excel- 
lent intentions.  It  were  unfair,  however, 
to  expect  much  in  this  way,  considering 
the  circumstances  of  the  colonists,  settling 
in  a  remote  wilderness,  amid  fierce  and 
cruel  savages,  and  exposed  to  all  the  fa- 
tigues and  sicknesses  incident  to  such  a 
settlement,  and  to  the  anxieties  and  diffi- 
culties attending  the  organization  of  their 
governments,  collisions  with  the  mother- 
country,  and  participation  in  all  that  coun- 
try's wars. 

The  colonial  era  may,  for  the  sake  of 
convenience,  be  divided  into  four  periods. 
The  first  of  these,  extending  from  the  ear- 
liest settlement  of  Virginia  in  1607  to  1660, 
was  one  in  which  reiigrion  greatly  flour- 
ished, notwithstanding  the  trials  incident 
to  settlements  amid  the  forests,  and  the 
troubles  attending  the  establishment  of  the 
colonial  governments.  Peace  with  the 
Aborigines  suffered  few  interruptions,  the 
only  wars  worth  mentioning  being  that 
with  the  Pequods  in  Connecticut,  in  1637 ; 
that  between  the  Dutch  and  the  Algon- 
quins,  in  1643 ;  and  those  that  broke  out  in 
Virginia  in  W22  and  1644,  which  were  at 
once  the  first  and  the  last,  and  by  far  the 
most  disastrous  of  that  period,  fiut  these 
wars  were  soon  over,  and  a  few  years  suf- 
ficed to  repair  whatever  loss  thfiy  occa- 
sioned to  the  colonists. 

This  was  the  period  in  which  those  ex- 
cellent men  who  either  came  over  with 
the  first  colonies,  or  soon  afterward  joined 
them,  laboured  long,  and  very  successfully, 
for  the  salvation  of  souls.  Among  these 
were  Wilson,  and  Cotton,  and  Shepard, 
and  Mather  (Richard),  and  Philips,  and 
Higginson,  and  Skelton,  in  the  colony  of 
Massachusetts  Bay;  Brewster  in  Plym- 
outh ;  Hooker  in  Connecticut ;  Davenport 
in  New-Haven ;  and  Hunt  and  Whitaker  in 
Virginia.  Several  of  the  contemporary 
magistrates,  also,  were  distinguished  for 
their  piety  and  zeal ;  such  as  the  governors 
M^inthrop  of  Massachusetts,  Brsdford  and 
Winslow  of  Plymouth,  Haynes  of  Con- 
necticut, and  Eaton  of  New-Haven.  To 
these  we  must  add  Roger  Williams,  who 
was  pastor,  and,  for  a  time,  governor  in 
Providence. 

This  was  the  golden  Age  of  the  colonial 
cycle.  God  poured  out  his  Spirit  in  many 
places.  Precious  seasons  were  enjoyed  by 
the  churches  in  Boston,  in  Salem,  in  Plym- 
outh, in  Hartford,  and  in  New-Haven.  Nor 
were  the  labours  of  faithful  men  in  Virginia 
without  a  rich  blessing.  Days  of  fasting 
and  prayer  were  frequently  and  faithfully 
observed.  God  was  entreated  to  dwell 
among  the  people.  Religion  was  felt  to  be 
the  most  important  of  blessings,  both  for 
the  individual  man  and  for  the  State.  Re- 
vivals were  highly  prized,  and  earnestly 
sought;  nor  were  they  sought  in  vain. 
The  jouraals  of  Governor  Winthrop,  aad 


other  good  men  of  that  day,  present  most 
interesting  details  in  proof  of  this.  Amer- 
ica has  seen  more  extensive,  but  never 
more  unequivocal,  works  of  grace,  or  waon 
indubitable  operations  of  the  Spirit. 

Nor  were  the  aboriginal  heaUien  anniDii 
the  colonies  forgotten  in  those  days.  El- 
liot and  others  laboured  with  great  suc- 
cess among  the  Indians  in  the  TicinUy  of 
Boston.  Several  thousand  souls  were  con- 
verted. The  Bible  was  transited  into 
their  tongue.  Nor  was  it  in  Massadm- 
setts  alone  that  men  cared  for  the  souls  of 
the  **  Salvages,"  as  they  were  called.  In 
Virginia,  an  Indian  princess,  Pocahontu, 
received  the  Gospel,  was  baptized,  and  be- 
came a  consistent  member  of  a  Christian 
Church.  Another  convert,  Chance,  was 
the  instrument,  under  God,  of  saring  the 
colony  from  entire  extirpation. 

The  commencement  of  the  colonization 
of  America  was  certainly  auspicious  for 
the  cause  of  true  reli|;ion. 

The  second  period  is  one  of  sixty  yesn, 
(rom  1600  to  1730. 

This  might  be  called  the  brazen  age  of  the 
colonies.  Almost  all  of  them  experienced 
times  of  trouble.  Massachusetts  snflfered 
in  1675  from  a  most  disastrous  war  with 
''  King  Philip,"  the  chief  of  the  Pokam^ela, 
and  with  other  tribes  which  afterward 
joined  in  a  general  endeavour  to  expel  or 
exterminate  the  colonists.  Violent  dis- 
putes arose  with  the  government  of  Eng- 
land respecting  the  rights  of  the  cokmy, 
and  to  these  were  added  internal  dissen- 
sions about  witchcraft,  and  other  exciting 
subjects,  chiefly  of  a  local  nature.  In  Vir- 
ffinia,  in  1675-76,  there  were  a  serious  In- 
dian war  and  a  *'  Grand  Rebellion,'*  which 
threatened  ruin  to  the  colony.  And  in  the 
Carolinas  a  desolating  war  with  the  Tns- 
caroras  broke  out  in  1711-12. 

Besides  these  greater  causes  of  trouble 
and  excitement,  Uiere  were  others  which 
it  is  not  necessary  to  indicate.  The  influ- 
ence of  growing  prosperity  may,  Irawever, 
be  mentioned.  The  colonies  had  now  ts- 
ken  permanent  root.  They  might  be  sha- 
ken, but  could  not  be  eradicate  or  over- 
thrown  by  the  rude  blasts  of  misfortune. 
Their  wealth  was  increasing ;  their  com- 
merce was  already  considerable,  and  at- 
tracted many  youui  to  the  seas.  Every 
war  which  England  had  with  Franccf  or 
Spain  agitated  her  colonies  also. 

These  causes  concurring  with  the  disas- 
trous consequences  of  the  union  of  Church 
and  State  already  described,  led  to  a  great 
decline  of  vital  Christianity,  and  although 
partial  revivals  took  place,  the  all-pena- 
ding  piety  that  characterized  the  first  gen- 
eration suffered  a  great  diminution.  The 
light  of  holiness  grew  faint  and  dim,  and 
morality,  in  general,  degenerated  in  a  like 
degree.  The  Fathers  had  gone  to  the 
i  lomb,  auOi  Nvet«  ^ucc^^^u^TikMbA  whole, 
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by  inferior  men.  The  second  Governor 
Winthrop,  it  is  true,  showed  himself,  in  the 
administration  of  the  united  colonies  of 
Connecticut,  to  be  a  great  and  good  man, 
and  a  father  alike  to  the  Church  and  the 
State.  Among  the  ministers,  too,  there 
was  a  considerable  number  of  distinguished 
Bien ;  but  their  labours  were  not  equally 
blessed  wiUi  HaoBe  of  the  Fathers.  Among 
the  best  known  were  the  Mathers,  Increase 
and  Cotton,  father  and  son,  the  latter  more 
distinguished  for  the  extent  and  variety  of 
his  acquirements  than  for  soundness  of 
judgment;*  Norton  and  others  in  Massa- 
dhusetts ;  Pierpont  in  Connecticut ;  Dr. 
Blair,  who  for  a  long  time  was  the  Bishop 
of  London's  commissary  in  Virginia ;  Dr. 
Bray,  who  held  the  same  ofllce  in  Maryland, 
two  persons  to  whom  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  those  colonies  was  much  indebted  for 
itsprospcriy. 

The  iaithHil  pastors  in  New-England  re- 
ceived an  accession  to  their  number,  in  the 
early  part  of  this  period,  by  the  arrival  from 
England  of  some  of  the  two  thousand  min- 
isters who  were  ejected  there  for  non-con- 
formity, soon  after  the  accession  of  Charles 
II. 

The  third  period,  comprehending  the  thir- 
ty years  from  1720  to  1750,  was  distinguish- 
ed by  extensive  revivals  of  religion,  and 
this,  notwithstanding  the  agitation  produced 
in  the  colonies,  by  the  share  they  had  in 
Uie  war  between  France  and  England  to- 
wards the  close  of  that  period,  and  other 
imfavourable  circumstances  besides.  The 
Great  Awakening,t  as  it  has  been  called, 
infused  a  new  hfe  into  the  churches,  more 
especially  in  New-England,  in  certain  parts 
of  New- York,  New-Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
and  some  other  colonies,  and  its  effects 
were  visible  long  afterward  in  many  places. 
It  is  true  that  fanatical  teachers  did  much 
mischief  in  several  quarters  by  associating 
themselves  with  the  work  of  €rod,  and  in- 
troducing their  own  unwarrantable  meas- 
ures, so  as  to  rob  it,  in  the  end,  of  much  of 
the  glorious  character  that  distinguished  it 
at  first.  Yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it 
was  a  great  blessing  to  the  churches.  Some 

•  Cotton  Mather's  ■cquirameDta  were  really  pro- 
digioas,  considering  the  age  and  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  lived.  His  publications  amounted  to  no 
iSewer  than  382,  sereral  of  which,  such  as  his  ^'  Mag- 
iialia,orthe  Ecclesiastical  History  of  New-England/* 
were  large  works.  He  displayed,  however,  such  a 
mixture  of  credulity,  pedantry,  and  bad  taste,  that  he 
was  not  appreciated  as  he  deserved.  The  part  which 
be  took  in  the  affair  of  the  witches,  though  ^atly 
misrepresented  by  some  writers,  did  him  vast  mjury. 
He  was  sini^Uuiy  given  to  believe  all  sorts  of  mar- 
^lous  stories. 

t  For  a  full  and  able  account  of  this  great  work  of 
grace,  as  well  as  of  other  revivals  of  religion,  of  un- 
usual power  and  extent  in  America,  see  a  work  pub- 
liahed  at  Boston  in  1842,  entitled  the  **  Great  Awa- 
kening,**  by  I  be  Rev.  Joseph  Tracy.  It  is  by  far 
Uie  fullest  account  of  the  early  revivals  in  America 
that  has  yet  appeared,  and  being  derived  from  au- 
tbeotic  aourcesy  is  worth/  of  entire  credence. 


important,  though  painful  lessons,  were 
learned,  in  regard  to  the  economy  of  the 
Spirit,  which  have  not  been  wholly  foi^got- 
ten  to  this  day. 

This  was  the  period  in  which  Edwards 
and  Prince,  Frelinghuysen,  Dickinson,  Fin- 
ley,  and  the  Tennents,  laboured  in  the 
Northern  and  the  Middle  States ;  Davies, 
and  others  of  kindred  spirit,  in  Virginia ; 
the  Wesleys  for  a  while  in  Georgia ;  while 
Whitfield,  like  the  angel  symbolized  in  the 
Apocalypse  as  flying  through  the  heavens, 
having  the  everlasting  Gospel  to  preach  to 
the  nations,  traversed  colony  after  colony 
in  his  repeated  visits  to  the  New  World, 
and  was  made  an  instrument  of  blessing  to 
multitudes. 

The  fourth  and  concluding  period  of  the 
Colonial  Kra  comprehends  the  twenty-five 
years  from  1750  to  1775,  and  was  one  of 
great  public  agitation.  In  the  early  part 
of  it  the  colonies  aided  England  with  all 
their  might  in  another  war  with  France, 
ending  in  the  conquest  of  the  Canadas, 
which  were  secured  to  the  conquerors  by 
the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1763.  In  the  latter 
part  of  it  men's  minds  became  universally 
engrrossed  with  the  disputes  between  the 
colonies  and  the  mother-country,  and  when 
aU  prospect  of  having  these  brought  to 
an  amicable  settlement  seemed  desperate, 
preparation  began  to  be  made  for  that 
dreadful  alternative — war.  Such  a  state  of  . 
things  could  not  fail  to  have  an  untoward 
influence  on  religion.  Yet  most  of  those 
distinguished  men  whom  I  have  spoken  of 
as  labouring  in  the  latter  part  of  the  imme- 
diately preceding  period,  were  spared  to 
continue  their  work  in  the  beginning  of 
this.  Whitfield  renewed  from  time  to  time 
his  anffel  visits,  and  the  Spirit  was  not 
grieved  quite  away  from  the  churches  by 
the  commotions  of  the  people.  Still,  no 
such  glorious  scenes  were  beheld  during 
this  period  as  had  been  witnessed  in  the 
last ;  on  the  contrary,  that  declension  in 
spiritual  life,  and  spiritual  effort,  which  war 
ever  occasions,  was  now  everywhere  visi- 
ble, even  before  hostilities  had  actually 
commenced. 

Such  is  the  very  cursoiy  and  imperfect 
review  which  the  limits  of  this  work  per- 
mit us  to  take  of  the  religious  vicissitudes 
of  the  United  States  during  their  colonial 
days.  That  period  of  168  years  was,  com- 
paratively speaking,  one  of  decline,  and 
even  deadness,  in  the  g^reater  part  of  Prot- 
estant Europe ;  indeed,  the  latter  part  may 
be  regarded  as  having  been  so  universally. 
Yet,  during  the  sanie  period,  I  feel  very 
certain  that  a  minute  examination  of  the 
history  of  the  American  Protestant  church- 
es would  show  that  in  no  other  part  of 
Christendom,  in  proportion  to  the  popula- 
tion, was  there  a  greater  amount  of  true 
knowledge  of  the  lioa^V,  ^w^  ol  v^"MiNAR.vJL 
godliness,  among  boXYv  lavwax^t^  ^^^  ^«« 
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flocks.  No  doubt  there  were  long  intervals 
of  coldness,  or»  rather,  of  deadness,  as  to 
spiritual  things,  during  which  both  pastors 
and  people  became  too  much  eng^ssed 
with  the  ''  cares  of  life."  But,  blessed  be 
God,  he  did  not  abandon  us  forever.  Though 
he  visited  our  transgressions  with  a  rml, 
and  chastised  us  for  our  sins,  yet  he  re- 
membered the.  covenant  which  he  made 
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with  our  fathers,  and  ttie  Word  of  his  prom- 
ise wherein  he  had  caused  them  to  tnist 
And  though  our  unworthiness  and  our  un- 
profitableness had  been  ^at,  he  did  not 
cast  us  away  from  his  sight,  but  deigned 
to  hear  us  when  we  called  upon  him  intba 
dark  and  gloomy  hour,  and  saved  us  with 
a  great  salvation.  And  this  he  did  ''be- 
cause his  mercy  endureth  forever." 
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CHAPTER  I. 

■mCTS  OF  THE  REVOLUTION  UPON  RILIOION. 
— CHANGES  TO  WHICH  IT  NECESSARILY  GAVE 
RISE. 

From  the  Colonial  we  now  proceed  to 
the  National  period  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States. 

The  first  twenty-five  years  of  the  national 
existence  of  the  States  were  fraught  with 
evil  to  the  cause  of  religion.  First  came 
the  war  of  the  Revolution,  which  literally 
engrossed  all  men^s  minds.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  country  at  its  commencement 
scarcely,  if  at  all,  exceeded  3,500,000 ;  and 
for  a  people  so  few  and  so  scattered,  divided 
into  thirteen  colonies,  quite  independent,  at 
'  the  outset,  of  each  other,  having  no  national 
treasury,  no  central  government  or  power, 
nothing,  in  short,  to  unite  them  but  one 
common  feeling  of  patriotism,  it  was  a  gi- 
gantic undertaking.  The  war  was  followed 
by  a  long  period  of  prostration.  Connex- 
ion with  England  having  been  dissolved,  the 
colonies  had  to  assume  the  form  of  states, 
their  governments  had  to  be  reorganized, 
and  a  general,  or  federal  government,  insti- 
tuted. The  infant  nation,  now  severed 
from  the  mother- country,  had  to  begin  an 
existence  of  its  own,  at  the  cost  of  years 
of  anxiety  and  agitation.  Dangers  threat- 
ened it  on  every  side,  and  scarcely  had  the 
General  Government  been  organized,  and 
th^  states  learned  to  know  their  places  a 
little  in  the  federal  economy,  when  the 
French  Revolution  burst  forth  like  a  volca- 
no, and  threatened  to  sweep  the  United 
States  into  its  fiery  stream.  In  the  end  it 
led  them  to  declare  war  against  France  for 
their  national  honour,  or,  rather,  for  their 
national  existence.  That  war  was  happily 
brought  to  an  end  by  Napoleon,  on  his  be- 
coming First  Consul,  and  thus  was  the  in- 
fant country  allowed  to  enjoy  a  little  longer 
repose,  as  far  as  depended  on  foreign  na- 
tions. 

Unfavourable  to  the  promotion  of  religion 
aa  were  the  whole  tweDty-^ve  years  fiom 


1775  to  1800,  the  first  eight,  spent  in  hos- 
tilities with  England,  were  pre-eminent^ 
so.  The  effects  of  war  on  the  churches  of 
all  communions  were  extensively  and  va- 
riously disastrous.  To  say  noUung  of  the 
distraction  of  the  mind  from  the  subject  of 
salvation,  its  more  palpable  influences  were 
seen  and  felt  everywhere.  Young  men 
were  called  away  from  the  seclusion  aad 
protection  of  the  parental  roof,  and  from 
the  vicinity  of  the  oracle  of  God,  to  the  de- 
moralizing atmosphere  of  a  camp ;  congre- 
gations were  sometimes  entirely  broken 
up ;  churches  were  burned,  or  converted 
into  barracks  or  hospitals,  by  one  or  other 
of  the  belligerant  armies,  often  by  both 
successively;  in  more  than  one  instance 
pastors  were  murdered ;  the  usual  minit- 
terial  intercourse  was  interrupted ;  efforts 
for  the  dissemination  of  the  Gospel  were, 
in  a  great  measure,  suspended ;  coUeges 
and  other  seminaries  of  leaminff  were 
closed  for  want  of  students  and  pro&ssors ; 
and  the  public  morals  in  various  respects, 
and  in  almost  all  possible  ways,  deterio- 
rated. Christianity  is  a  religion  of  peace, 
and  the  tempest  of  war  never  fails  to  blast 
and  scatter  the  leaves  of  the  Tree  which 
was  planted  for  the  healing  of  the  nations. 

A  single  passage  from  a  letter,  written 
by  a  distinguished  and  most  excellent  Ger- 
man clergyman,*  will  give  the  reader  some 
idea  of  the  state  of  things  during  that  war. 
It  was  written  not  long  after  its  commence- 
ment. The  perusal  of  it  cannot  fail  to  im- 
press the  mind  of  every  Christian  with  the 
duty  of  praying  that  the  peace  which  now 
so  happily  reigns  among  the  nations  may 
evermore  continue : 

''  Throughout  the  whole  country  great 
preparations  are  making  for  the  war,  and 
almost  every  person  is  under  arms.    The 


♦  The  Rev.  Dr.  Helmuth,  formerly  pastor  in  Phil- 
adelphia. The  letter  from  which  the  extract  given 
in  the  text  is  uken  is  found  in  the  "  Hallische  Nach- 
richlen,"  p.  13G7-8,  and  quoted  by  Professor  Schmuck- 
er  in  his  "  Retrospect  of  Lutheranism  in  the  United 
States." 
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sirdour  manifested  in  these  melancholy  cir- 
cumstances is  indescribable.  If  a  hundred 
men  are  required,  many  more  immediately 
9ffer,  and  are  dissatisfied  when  they  are 
not  accepted.  I  know  of  no  similar  case 
in  history.  Neighbourhoods,  concerning 
which  it  would  have  been  expected  that 
jrears  would  be  requisite  to  induce  them 
iroluiitarily  to  take  up  arms,  became  strong- 
ly inclined  for  war  as  soon  as  the  battle  of 
Lexington  was  known.  Quakers  and  Men- 
no  nists  take  part  in  the  military  exercises, 
and  in  great  numbers  renounce  their  former 
religrious  principles.  The  hoarse  din  of 
war  is  hourly  heard  in  our  streets.  The 
present  disturbances  inflict  no  small  injury 
on  religion.  Everybody  is  constantly  on 
the  alert,  anxious,  like  the  ancient  Athe- 
nians, to  hear  the  news,  and,  amid  the  mass 
of  news,  the  hearts  of  men  are,  alas !  closed 
against  the  good  word  of  God.  The  Lord 
is  chastising  the  people,  but  they  do  not 
feel  it.  Those  who  appear  to  be  distant 
from  danger  are  unconcerned ;  and  those 
whom  calamity  has  overtaken  are  enraged, 
and  meditating  vengeance.  In  the  Ameri- 
can army  there  are  many  clergymen,  who 
serve  both  as  chaplains  and  as  officers.  I 
myself  know  two,  one  of  whom  is  a  colonel, 
aiid  the  other  a  captain.  The  whole  coun- 
tnr  is  in  perfect  enthusiasm  for  liberty.' 
The  whole  population,  from  New-England 
to  Georgia,  is  of  one  mind,  and  determined 
to  risk  hfe  and  all  things  in  defence  of 
liberty.  The  few  who  think  differently 
are  not  permitted  to  utter  their  sentiments. 
In  Philadelphia  the  English  and  German 
students  are  formed  into  military  com- 
panies, wear  uniforms,  and  are  exercised 
like  regular  troops.  Would  to  God  that 
men  would  become  as  zealous  and  unani- 
mous in  asserting  their  spiritual  hberty  as 
they  are  in  vindicating  their  political  free- 
dom." 

It  required  some  time  for  the  churches 
to  recover  from  the  demoralizing  effects 
of  a  war  which  had  drawn  the  whole  na- 
tion into  its  circle,  and  lasted  for  eight  long 
years.  But  the  times  immediately  folio w- 
mg  the  Revolution  were,  as  I  have  remark- 
ed, far  from  being  favourable  to  the  re- 
suscitation of  true  religion,  and  to  the  res- 
toration of  the  churches,  even  to  the  con- 
dition, unsatisfactory  as  it  was,  in  which 
they  stood  previously  to  the  contest. 
Through  God's  blessing,  however,  they 
not  only  shared  in  the  returning  tranquilli- 
ty of  the  country,  but  from  that  time  to 
this,  with  some  short  periods  of  interrup- 
tion, 4iave  steadily  grown  with  its  growth 
and  strengthened  with  its  strength. 

It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  what  was  the 
exact  number  of  ministers  and  churches  in 
the  United  States  when  these  became  sev- 
ered from  England,  but  the  following  esti- 
mate cannot  be  very  wide  of  the  truth. 
The  Episcopal  clergymen  may  be  reckon- 


ed at  about  250  at  most ;  the  churches  at 
about  300.*  In  1788,  the  Presbyterians  had 
exactly  177  ministers,  and  417  congrega^ 
tions.f  As  the  Lutherans  had  eleven  mm- 
isters  in  1748,  and  forty  churches  three 
years  after,  the  former  could  hardly  have 
exceeded  twenty-five,  and  the  latter  sixty, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution — 
judging  by  the  statistics  of  the  directo- 
ry Air  worship  (Kirchenagende),  published 
in  1786.|  The  German  Reformed  church- 
es were  not  more  numerous.  The  Dutch 
Reformed  churches  had  thirty  ministers 
and  eighty-two  congregations  in  1784.^  In 
1776,  the  Associate  Church  had  thirteen 
ministers,  and  perhaps  twenty  churches. 
The  Moravians  had  probably  twelve  min- 
isters and  six  or  eigh  t  churches.  The  New- 
England  Congregationalists  could  not,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  have 
had  above  700  churches  and  575  pastors. 
The  Baptists,  in  1784,  had  424  ministers, 
and  471  churches  or  congregations.)  The 
Methodists,  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution, 
did  not  exist  as  a  body  distinct  from  the 
Established  Episcopal  Church,  and  had  no 
ordained  ministers.  As  for  the  Roman 
Catholics,  according  to  Bishop  England's 
estimate,  their  priests  did  not  exceed  twen- 
ty-six in  number  when  the  war  of  the 
Revolution  commenced,  but  their  congre- 
gations were  at  least  twice  as  numerous.^ 

These  statements,  though  far  from  pre- 
cise, are  from  the  best  sources,  and  suffice 
to  give  a  tolerably  correct  view  of  the  num- 
bers of  the  clergy  and  churches  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  national  existence  of 
the  country,  and  for  the  first  ten  years  af- 
ter the  breaking  out  of  hostilities  with  Eng- 
land. 

From  the  best  estimate  I  can  make,  it 
seems  very  certain  that  in  1775  the  total 
number  of  ministers  of  the  Gospel  in  the 
United  States  did  not  exceed  1441,  nor  the 
congregations  1940.  Indeed,  I  am  convin- 
ced that  this  is  rather  too  large  an  esti- 
mate. ••    The  population  of  the  thirteen 


*  The  number  of  the  clergy  and  churches  in  the 
Episcopal  Church,  given  in  the  text,  has  been  esti- 
mated from  various  historical  sketches  and  docu- 
ments. 

t  "History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  Sutes,"  by  Dr.  Hodge,  part  ii.,  p.  504. 

t  Dr.  Schmucker's  "Retrospect  of  Lutheranism 
in  the  United  States." 

^  See  the  Historical  sketch  of  the  Reformed  Dutch 
Church  in  another  part  of  this  wbrk. 

II  View  of  the  Baptist  churches  in  America,  ^ven 
in  the  "  American  Quarterly  Register,"  tois.  xiiL  and 
xiv. 

%  Letter  from  Bishop  England,  of  Charleston,  to 
the  Central  Council  of  the  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Faith,  at  Lyons,  published  in  the  **  AntuUes 
de  la  Propagation  de  la  Foi"  for  the  month  of  May, 
1«38,  vol.  X. 

**  The  moat  exact  approximation  which  I  make 
is  as  follows : 

MiaiireiB.       Cbarehiik 

Episcopaliana *2£f^  "^i^ 

BapUBto -asft  -^Sft 
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colonies  at  that  epoch  did  not  exceed 
3,600,000,  of  whom  about  500,000  were 
slaves. 

If  we  assume  the  number  of  ministers  to 
have  been  1441,  and  the  population  3,500,000 
in  1775,  then  we  have  one  minister  of  the 
Gospel,  on  an  average,  for  every  2429 
souls,  which,  I  apprehend,  is  not  far  from 
the  exact  truth. 

At  that  epoch  there  was  no  bishop  in 
either  the  Protestant  Episcopal  or  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  There  were  at  that  time 
nine  colleges  and  two  medical  schools,  but 
no  schools  of  law  or  theology. 

The  changes  that  took  place  in  the  gen- 
eral and  local  government  of  the  thirteen 
original  colonies,  on  their  achieving  their 
independence,  have  been  already  noticed. 
Religion,  as  well  as  every  other  interest, 
shared  in  the  change  of  relations  that  en- 
sued. Henceforth  it  was  with  Congress  and 
the  State  Ltegislatures,  or,  rather,  with  the 
National  and  State  Governments,  that  the 
churches  had  to  do,  so  far  as  they  had  any 
political  relations  to  sustain  at  all. 

It  will  be  my  object  in  this  book  to  point 
out  the  changes  that  took  place  in  the  re- 
lations of  the  churches  to  the  civil  power, 
and  to  show  their  actual  position  with  re- 
gard to  it  at  the  present  moment.  This  I 
will  tiy  to  do  ¥rith  all  the  brevity  consist- 
ent with  a  lucid  treatment  of  the  subject. 
We  have  now  to  see  by  what  means  that 
union  of  Church  and  State,  which  con- 
nected the  Congre^tional  Church  in  the 
North  and  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
Middle  and  South,  with  the  civil  govern- 
ment, was  dissolved;  what  were  the  re- 
sults of  that  dissolution ;  and  what  the  po- 
sition in.  which  the  churches  now  stand  to 
the  civil  power,  whether  as  represented 
by  the  General  Government  or  the  indi- 
vidual States. 


CHAPTER  II. 

TBI  DISSOLUTKHI  OP  TBI  UNION  OF  CmjRCH 
AND  8TATB  NOT  BPFKCTKD  BT  THE  GENERAL 
eOVBRNMBNT,  NOR  Dm  FT  TAKE  PLACE  IM- 
MEDUTELV. 

More  than  one  erroneous  idea  prevails, 

Miaistan.       CborebH. 

Congregationalists*   ...  575  700 

Presbyteriain 140  300 

Lutherans 25  GO 

Oennan  Reformed  ....  25  60 

Reformed  Dutch    ....  25  00 

Associate 13  20 

Moravians 12  8 

Roman  Cathohcs  ....  26  52 

liU  "1940 


*  The  nuiii)>er  uT  Coninvgvtional  miniit^n  in  New-Enff- 
Imnd  (and  there  were  few  or  none  in  other  part»  of  the 
country)  was  estimated  by  Dr.  Stiles  to  lie,  in  1760,  530  ; 
in  the  Afteen  years  which  followed  they  pn)bal>ly  increased 
to  57Af  at  girea  m  tbo  text. 


I  apprehend,  in  Europe,  with  respect  to  the 
dissolution  of  the  union  of  Church  and 
State  in  the  United  States.  First,  roaDy 
seem  to  think  that  it  was  a  natural  and  in- 
evitable result  of  the  separation  of  the  col- 
onies  from  the  mother-countrv,  and  of  the 
independent  position  which  tney  had  is- 
sumed.  But  that  union  connected  the  es- 
tablished churches  of  America,  not  with 
the  mother-country,  but  with  the  colonial 
governments ;  so  that,  when  the  colonies 
became  states,  the  alliance  that  had  sub- 
sisted between  them  and  certain  church- 
es was  not  necessarily  affected.  These 
churches,  in  fact,  remained,  as  before,  put 
and  parcel  of  the  states,  and  upon  these 
they  continued  to  be  as  dependant  as  ever. 
They  never  had  any  ties  with  England, 
beyond  falling  incidentally,  as  did  the  col- 
onies themselves,  under  the  operation  of 
English  laws. 

Again,  many  imagine  that  the  union  of 
Church  and  State  in  America  was  dissolv- 
ed by  an  act  of  Congress ;  that  is,  by  an 
act  of  the  General  Government.  But  this 
was  not  the  case.  An  article  of  the  Con- 
stitution, it  is  true,  restrains  Congress  from 
establishing  any  particular  religion;  but 
this  restriction  is  not  in  the  original  draught 
of  the  Constitution ;  it  forms  one  of  certain 
amendments  adopted  soon  after,  and  runs 
as  follows :  "  Congress  shall  make  no  laws 
respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or 
prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof*^  That 
is  to  say,  the  General  Government  shall 
not  make  any  law  for  the  support  of  any 

S articular  church,  or  of  all  the  churches, 
lut  neither  this,  nor  any  other  article  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  pro- 
hibits individual  states  from  making  such 
laws.  The  Constitution  simply  declares 
what  shall  be  the  powers  of  the  General 
Government,  leaving  to  the  State  govern- 
ments  such  powers  as  it  does  not  give  to 
the  General  Government.  This,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  subject  in  hand,  is  manifest 
from  the  fact  that  "  the  establishment  of 
religion,'^  as  we  shall  presently  see,  sur- 
vived for  many  years,  in  some  states,  their 
adhesion  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

Lastly,  many  persons  in  Europe  seem 
to  be  under  the  impression  that  tne  union 
of  Church  and  State  was  annihilated  at 
the  Revolution,  or,  at  all  events,  ceased 
upon  the  organization  of  the  State  govern- 
ments being  completed.  This,  however, 
was  not  so  in  all  cases.  The  coimexioa 
between  the  civil  power  in  all  the  states 
in  which  Episcopacy  had  been  established 
in  the  colonial  period  was  dissolved,  very 
soon  after  the  Revolution,  by  acts  of  their 
respective  ltegislatures.  But  the  Congre- 
gational Church  in  New-England  contin- 
ued to  be  united  with  the  State,  and  to  bo 
supported  by  it,  long  after  the  Revolution. 
Indeed,  it  was  not  until  1833  that  the  last 
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bound  the  Church  to  the  State  in 
usetts  was  severed. 


CHAPTER  III. 

ION    OF   THE   Umoif    OF   CHURCH   AHD 
IM   AMUtlCA. — WHIN   AND   ROW  KF- 


rst  State  that  dissolved  its  connex- 

the  Church  was  Virginia,  a  cir- 
ce  that  seems  surprising  at  first 
ismnch  as  its  early  colonists  were 
re  friends  of  its  established  Epis- 
nirch,  and  for  a  lon^  period  were 
Y  few  persons  of  different  senti- 

Indeed,  for  more  than  a  century 
ras  scarcely,  if  at  all,  allowed  to 
;hin  the  commonwealth,  even  in 
.  secret  manner. 

auses,  however,  concurred  in  pro- 
n  alteration  of  these  feelings  to- 
e  Established  Church.  First,  many 
ttachment  to  it  had  been  owing  to 
h,  education,  and  early  preposses- 
^carne  disgusted  with  the  irreli- 
es  of  many  of  the  cler^,  and  the 
ss  with  which,  notwithstanding 
It  of  their  time  was  spent  in  fox- 
ind  other  sports,  in  company  with 
t  dissolute  of  their  parishioners, 
re  ready  to  contend  for  the  last 

tobacco  allowed  them  as  their  le- 
y.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  charac- 
ose  clergymen,  that  any  one  who 
limself  minutely  acquainted  with 
ings,  must  feel  amazed  that  the 
which  they  dishonoured  should 
lined  its  hold  upon  the  respect  of 
inian  colonists  as  long  as  it  did. 
tachment  to  it  remained,  must  be 

to  its  having  at  all  times  had 
thful  and  excellent  ministers  who 

over  these  scandals,  and  by  their 

worth  redeemed  in  some  meas- 
K)dy  to  which  they  belong  from 
ay  brought  upon  it  by  their  repro- 
low-clergymen,  or  "  parsons/'  as 
re  oftener  cfalled.  These  excep- 
wever,  did  not  prevent  multitudes 
mdoning  the  Church  of  their  fa- 
}und  which  their  earliest  and  ten- 
nociations  still  clustered.  ''Had 
ines  of  the  Gospel,"  says  one  who 
an  honoured  instrument  of  much 
Virginia,  and  probably  the  most 

preacher  of  his  day  in  America, 
ilemnly  and  faithfully  preached  in 
iblished  Church,  I  am  persuaded 
uld  have  been  but  few  Dissenters 

parts  of  Virginia ;  for  their  first 
IS  were  not  against  the  peculiar 

ceremonies  of  that  Church,  much 
inst  her  excellent  articles,  but 
he  general  strain  of  the  doctrines 
I  ftom  the  pvdpit,  in  which  those 


articles  were  opposed,  or  (which  was  more 
common)  not  mentioned  at  all ;  so  that, 
at  first,  they  were  not  properly  dissenters 
from  the  original  constitution  of  the  Church 
of  England,  but  the  most  strict  adherents 
of  it,  and  only  dissented  from  those  who 
had  forsaken  it."* 

Prior  to  1740,  there  was  only  one  Pres- 
b3rterian  congregation,  it  is  believed,  in 
Eastern  Virginia,  though  the  Scotch  and 
Irish  emigrants  from  Pennsylvania  must 
have  introduced  several  into  the  Valley.f 
There  were  also  a  few  Quaker  societies, 
some  small  German  congregations,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  Baptist  churches, 
which,  though  small  and  scattered,  em- 
braced, perhaps,  a  larger  number  of  per- 
sons, upon  the  whole,  than  all  the  other 
dissenting  bodies  put  together. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  a  Mr.  Samuel 
Morris,  a  layman,  who  had  been  brought  to 
the  knowledge  of 'salvation  by  the  reading 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  by  the  perusal  of 
FlavePs  works,  and  Luther  on  the  Gala- 
tians,  began  to  invite  his  neighbours,  who, 
like  himself,  had  been  living  m  great  igno- 
rance of  the  Gospel,  to  come  to  his  house 
on  the  Sabbath,  and  hear  him  read  his  fa- 
vourite authors.  Such  were  the  crowds 
that  attended,  that  a  house  had  soon  to  be 
built  of  siase  sufficient  to  contain  them.  To- 
Flavel  and  Luther  there  was  added  a  vol- 
ume of  Whitfield^s  sermons,  as  furnishing 
spiritual  food  for  these  hungry  souls.  They 
were  visited  in  1743  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Robin- 
son, a  Presbyterian  sent  from  New-Jersey 
on  a  missionary  tour  to  the  South.  His 
preaching  was  greatly  blessed  to  *^  the 
Readers,  "t  He  taught  them  to  conduct ^ 
their  worship  in  the  Presbyterian  .way,  and 
was  follow^  by  other  ministers  of  the 
same  denomination.  Though  they  were 
often  fined  for  not  attending  the  services- 
of  the  Established  Church,  these  simple- 
hearted  and  excellent  people  continued 
their  meetings.  In  1747,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Da- 
vies,  mentioned  above,  was  sent  to  them 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Newcastle,  in  Dela- 
ware ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  some 
months  spent  on  a  vint  to  England,  he  la- 
boured among  them  until  17d0,  when  he 
was  chosen  President  of  the  College  of 


*  The  Rey.  Samuel  Daries,  in  his  "  Nacrative  oa 
the  State  of  Religion  among  Dissenters  in  Virginia." 

t  The  **  Valley  of  Virginia**  is  a  fine  district  of 
country  which  lies  west  m  the  first  ridge  of  the  Al- 
leghany Mountains,  and  between  that  ridge  and 
others  which  lie  still  farther  to  the  west.  It  reaches 
quite  across  the  state,  from  northeast  to  southwest* 
and  is  considered  the  best  part  of  it  for  fertility  of 
soil.  It  is  a  part  of  the  same  valley  which  extends 
across  Maryland  into  Pennsylvania.  In  the  latter 
state  it  is  called  Cumberland  Valley. 

t  A  counterpart  to  these  worthy  inquirers  after 
divine  knowledge  is  found  at  the  present  day  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Sweden  and  in  Norway,  where 
groups  of  persons  meet  on  the  Sabbath  ti\A\  cVvxu^Vv 
service,  which  in  loo  mwv^  c«Ma  ^TT\\iJiaft%>i>aX  \««^ 
spiritual  nouxiflhmeiil,  lo  tead  \}be  ^^Vb  vsxCk.  ^»x^x 
good  books. 
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^ew-Jersey.  He  succeeded  in  building  up 
seven  churches,  and  from  that  time  Pres- 
bytcrianism  made  very  considerable  prog- 
ress in  Eastern  Virginia ;  so  that,  when 
the  war  of  the  Revolution  began,  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Hanover  in  that  colony  was  a 
numerous  body,  and  comprehended  some 
very  able  and  eloquent  ministers.  The 
Scotch  and  Irish  Presbyterians  were  at  the 
6ame  time  increasing  in  the  western  part 
of  the  province.  The  Baptist  congrega- 
tions increased  even  more  rapidly.  Still, 
it  was  not  always  easy  to  avoid  suffering 
from  the  interference  of  the  civil  authori- 
ties. The  Act  of  Toleration,  passed  in 
England  on  the  38th  of  June,  1687,  extended 
unquestionably  to  the  colonies,  yet  not  a 
/ew  obstacles  continued  to  be  thrown  in  the 
way  of  dissenters,  almost  down  to  the  open- 
ing scenes  of  the  Revolutionary  drama. 

When  the  Revolution  came  at  last,  the 
baptists  and  Presbyterians  were,  almost  to 
a  man,  in  its  favour ;  and  many  of  these, 
but  especially  of  the  former,  whose  preach- 
ers had  suffered  by  far  the  most  from  the 
civil  authorities  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
-century,  at  the  instigation,  as  they  believed, 
whether  justly  or  unjustly,  of  the  clergy 
of  the  Established  Church,  were  not  a  little 
influenced  in  the  course  they  then  adopted 
by  the  hope  of  seeing  the  success  of  the 
JRevolution  lead  to  the  overthrow  of  an  es- 
tablishment which  they  regarded  with  feel- 
ings of  repugnance,  and  even  of  hostility. 
In  these  circumstances,  it  was  to  be  ex- 
pected that  before  the  Revolution  had  made 
much  progress,,  an  assault  would  be  made 
-on  the  Established  Church ;  such  an  as- 
sault was  made,  and  not  without  success. 

As  the  history  of  this  matter  is  not  a  lit- 
tle interesting,  and  almost  quite  unknown 
iii  Europe,  I  may  enter  upon  it  at  some 
length. 

A  very  general  impression  prevails  in 
England,  and  perhaps  elsewhere,  that  the 
entire  separation  of  Church  and  State  in 
America  was  the  work  of  Mr.  Jefferson, 
the  third  President  of  the  United  States, 
who  took  a  distinguished  part  in  the  strug- 
gle, and  who,  upon  being  charged  with 
^drawing  up  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, executed  the  task  so  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  his  fellow-citizens.  Now 
none  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  admirers  will  con- 
sider it  slanderous  to  assert  that  he  was  a 
very  bitter  enemy  to  Christianity,  and  we 
may  even  assume  that  he  wished  to  see 
not  only  the  Episcopal  Church  separated 
from  the  State  in  Virginia,  but  the  utter 
overthrow  of  everything  in  the  shape  of  a 
church  throughout  the  country.  Still,  it 
was  not  Jefferson  that  induced  the  State 
of  Virginia  to  pass  the  Act  of  Separation. 
That  must  be  ascribed  to  the  petitions  and 
-other  efforts  of  the  Presbyterians  and 
J3aptist8. 
No  'sooner  was  war  declared  than  the 


Synod  of  New- York  and  Philadelphia,  the 
highest  ecclesiastical  body  among  the  Pres- 
byterians of  America  at  that  time,  address- 
ed to  their  churches  a  very  judicious  and 
patriotic  letter,  which,  while  it  displayed  a 
firm  spirit  of  loyalty  towards  the  govern- 
ment of  England,  evidently  and  naturally 
sympathized  with  the  contest  then  begun — 
a  contest  which  it  was  thought  could  not 
be  abandoned  without  the  sacrifice  of  their 
dearest  rights.  Few  persons  supposed  at 
that  time  that  the  struggle  was  to  end  in  a 
separation  from  the  mother-country.  But 
when,  in  the  following  year,  the  Congress 
issued  its  Declaration  of  Independence,  the 
whole  face  of  matters  was  changed,  and 
ministers  of  the  Gospel  had  to  mauce  their 
election — whether  they  would  recognise 
and  obey  the  act  of  the  Congress,  or  still 
adhere  to  the  sovereignty  of  England. 
Then  it  was  that  the  first  body  of  clergy  of 
any  denomination  in  America  that  openly 
recognised  that  act,  and  thereby  identified 
themselves  with  the  caiise  of  freedom  and 
independence,  was  the  comparatively  nu- 
merous and  very  influential  Presbytery  of 
Hanover  in  Virginia.  At  its  first  meeting 
after  the  appearance  of  the  Declaration, 
that  body  addressed  the  Virginia  House  of 
Assembly  in  a  memorial,  recommending 
the  separation  of  Church  and  State,  and 
the  leaving  of  the  support  of  the  Gospel  to 
the  voluntary  efforts  of  its  friends.  The 
memorial  runs  as  follows : 

"  To  the  Honourable  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  Virginia.  The  memorial  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Hanover  humbly  represents : 
That  your  memorialists  are  governed  hy 
the  same  sentiments  which  have  inspired 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  are  de- 
termined that  nothing  in  our  power  and  in- 
fluence shall  be  wanting  to  give  success  Xc 
their  common  cause.  We  would  also 
represent  that  dissenters  from  the  Church 
of  England  in  this  country  have  ever  been 
desirous  to  conduct  themselves  as  peace- 
able members  of  the  civil  government,  foi 
which  reason  they  have  hitherto  submitted 
to  various  ecclesiastical  burdens  and  re- 
strictions that  are  inconsistent  with  equal 
liberty.  But  now,  when  the  many  and 
grievous  oppressions  of  our  mother-coun 
try  have  laid  this  Continent  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  casting  oflf  the  yoke  of  tyranny 
and  of  forming  independent  governments 
upon  equitable  and  liberal  foundations,  wc 
flatter  ourselves  that  we  shall  be  freed  from 
all  the  encumbrances  which  a  spirit  of 
domination,  prejudice,  or  bigotry  has  in- 
terwoven with  most  other  political  sys- 
tems. This  we  are  the  more  strongly  en- 
couraged to  expect  by  the  Declaration  of 
Rights,  so  universally  applauded  for  that 
dignity,  firmness,  and  precision  with  whicl 
it  delineates  and  asserts  the  privileges  of 
society,  and  the  prerogatives  of  humai 
nature  ;  and  whicn  we  embrace  as  Uu 
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Magna  Charta  of  our  com  men  wealth,  that 
can  never  be  violated  without  endangering 
the  grand  superstnicture  it  was  designed 
to  sustain.  Therefore,  we  rely  upon  this 
Declaration,  as  well  as  the  justice  of  our 
iionourable  Legislature,  to  secure  us  the 
free  exercise  of  religion  according  to  the 
ctates  of  our  consciences ;  and  we  should 
fill  short  in  our  duty  to  ourselves,  and  the 
many  and  numerous  congregations  under 
our  care,  were  we,  upon  this  occasion,  to 
neglect  laying  before  you  a  statement  of 
the  religious  grievances  under  which  we 
have  hitherto  laboured,  that  they  may  no 
longer  be  continued  in  our  present  form  of 
^▼emment. 

'^It  is  well  knoMm  that  in  the  frontier 
counties,  which  are  justly  supposed  to  con- 
tain a  fifth  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Vir- 
K'  lia,  the  dissenters  have  borne  the  heavy 
rdens  of  purchasing  glebes,  building 
churches,  and  supportmg  the  established 
clergy,  where  there  are  very  few  Episco- 
palians, either  to  assist  in  bearing  the  ex- 
pense, or  to  reap  the  advantage  ;  and  that 
throughout  the  other  parts  of  the  country 
there  are  also  many  thousands  of  zealous 
friends  and  defenders  of  our  State,  who, 
besides  the  invidious  and  disadvantageous 
restrictions  to  which  they  have  been  sub- 
jected, annually  pay  large  taxes  to  support 
an  Establishment  from  which  their  con- 
sciences and  principles  oblige  them  to  dis- 
sent ;  all  which  are  confessedly  so  many 
violations  of  their  natural  rights,  and,  in 
their  consequences,  a  restraint  upon  free- 
dom of  inquiry  and  private  judgment. 

^  In  this  enlightened  age,  and  in  a  land 
.where  all  of  every  denomination  are  united 
in  the  most  strenuous  efforts  to  be  free,  we 
hope  and  expect  that  our  representatives 
will  cheerfully  concur  in  removing  every 
species  of  religious  as  well  as  civil  bond- 
s'. Certain  it  is,  that  every  argument  for 
civil  liberty  gains  additional  strength  when 
applied  to  liberty  in  the  concerns  of  reli- 
gion ;  and  there  is  no  argument  in  favour 
of  establishing  the  Christian  religion  but 
may  be  pleadeid,  with  equal  propriety,  for 
establishing  the  tenets  of  Mohammed  by 
those  who  believe  the  Alcoran ;  or,  if  this 
he  not  true,  it  is  at  least  impossible  for  the 
magistrate  to  adjudge  the  right  of  prefer- 
ence amon^  the  various  sects  that  profess 
the  Christian  faith,  without  erecting  a 
claim  to  iufwUibility,  which  would  lead  us 
hack  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 

"  We  beg  leave  farther  to  represent,  that 
religious  establishments  are  highly  injuri- 
ous to  the  temporal  interests  of  any  com- 
munity. Without  insisting  upon  the  am- 
bition and  the  arbitrary  practices  of  those  ' 
who  are  favoured  by  government,  or  the  i 
intriguing,  seditious  spirit  which  is  com- 
monly excited  by  this,  as  well  as  by  every 
other  kind  of  oppression,  such  establish- 
ments grevkHy  retard  population,  smd,  con- 


sequently, the  progress  of  arts,  sciences, 
and  manufactures.  Witness  the  rapid 
growth  and  improvement  of  the  Northern 
provinces  compared  with  this.  No  one 
can  deny  that  the  more  early  settlement, 
and  the  many  superior  advantages  of  our 
country,  would  have  invited  multitudes  of 
artificers,  mechanics,  and  other  useful 
members  of  society,  to  fix  their  habitation 
among  us,  who  have  either  remained  in 
their  place  of  nativity,  or  preferred  worse 
civil  governments,  and  a  more  barren  soil, 
where  they  might  enjoy  the  rights  of  con- 
science more  nilly  than  they  had  a  pros- 
pect of  doing  in  this.  From  which  we  in- 
fer that  Virginia  might  have  now  been  the 
capital  of  America,  and  a  match  for  the 
British  arms,  without  depending  on  others 
for  the  necessaries  of  war,  had  it  not  been 
prevented  by  her  religious  establishment. 

"  Neither  can  it  be  made  to  appear  that 
the  Gospel  needs  any  such  civil  aid.  We' 
rather  conceive  that,  when  our  blessed 
Saviour  declares  his  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
world,  he  renounces  all  dependance  upon 
state  power ;  and  as  his  weapons  are  spir- 
itual, and  were  only  designed  to  have  in- 
fluence on  the  judgment  and  heart  of  man, 
we  arc  persuaded  that  if  mankind  were 
left  in  the  quiet  possession  of  their  inalien- 
able religious  privileges,  Christianity,  as 
in  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  would  con- 
tinue to  prevail  and  flourish  in  the  great- 
est purity  by  its  own  native  excellence, 
and  under  the  all-disposing  providence  of 
God. 

"  We  would  also  humbly  represent,  that 
the  only  proper  objects  of  civil  govern- 
ment are  the  happiness  and  protection  of 
men  in  the  present  state  of  existence ;  the 
security  of  the  life,  liberty,  and  property 
of  the  citizens,  and  to  restrain  the  vicious 
and  encourage  the  virtuous  by  wholesome 
laws,  equally  extending  to  every  individ- 
ual; but  that  the  duty  which  we  owe  to 
our  Creator,  and  the  manner  of  dischar- 
ging it,  can  only  be  directed  by  reason  and 
conviction,  and  is  nowhere  cognizable  but 
at  the  tribunal  of  the  universal  Jud^e. 

'^  Therefore,  we  ask  no  ecclesiastical  es- 
tablishments for  ourselves ;  neither  can 
we  approve  of  them  when  granted  to  oth- 
ers. This,  indeed,  would  be  giving  exclu- 
sive or  separate  emoluments  or  privileges 
to  one  se.t  of  men,  without  any  special 
public  services,  to  the  common  reproach 
and  injury  of  every  other  denomination. 
And,  for  the  reasons  recited,  we  are  in- 
duced earnestly  *to  entreat  that  all  laws 
now  in  force  in  this  commonwealth,  which 
countenance  religious  domination,  may  be 
speedily  repealed ;  that  all,  of  every  reli- 
gious sect,  may  be  protected  in  the  full 
exercise  of  their  several  modes  of  wor- 
ship ;  exempted  from  a\\  V-acxe*  lot  ^^  «>ac^ 
port  of  any  Churc\v  viYi^X^ocn^t^  ^tN^cv^t 
than  what  may  be  agi^e-itoVe  Vi  \Y«ax  o^^ 
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private  choice  or  voluntary  obligation. 
Tliis  being  done,  all  partial  and  invidious 
distinctions  will  be  abolished,  to  the  great 
honour  and  interest  of  the  State,  and  every 
one  be  left  to  stand  or  fall  according  to  his 
merit,  which  can  never  be  the  case  so  long 
as  any  one  denomination  is  established  in 
preference  to  others. 

"That  the  great  Sovereign  of  the  uni- 
verse may  inspire  you  with  unanimity, 
wisdom,  and  resolution,  and  bring  you  to 
a  just  determination  on  all  the  important 
concerns  before  you,  is  the  fervent  prayer 
of  your  memorialists.^^ 

Besides  this  petition  from  the  Presbytery 
of  Hanover,  there  were  others  from  the 
Baptists  and  Quakers.  The  Baptists  had 
suffered  more  than  any  other  class  of  dis- 
senters, and  the  remembrance  of  their 
wrongs,  now  that  their  day  of  power  had 
come,  stimulated  them  to  an  uninterrupted 
opposition  of  seven- and-twenty  years  to 
the  Established  Church.  Indeed,  they  now 
took  the  lead  in  opposing  its  claims.  In 
1775  they  presented  to  the  General  As- 
sembly an  address,  composed  by  members 
who  had  spontaneously  convened,  in  which 
they  petitioned,  "that  they  might  be  al- 
lowed to  worship  God  in  their  own  way, 
without  interruption ;  to  maintain  their  own 
ministers,  separate  from  others ;  and  to  be 
married,  buried,  &c.,  without  paying  the 
clergy  of  other  denominations.''*  To  this 
the  Assembly  returned  a  complimentary 
answer,  and  an  order  was  made  that  the 
sectarian  clergy  should  have  the  privilege 
of  performing  Divine  service  to  their  re- 
spective adherents  in  the  army,  equally 
with  the  regular  chaplains  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  t 

The  above  memorial  from  the  Presby- 
terians, and  petitions  from  the  Baptists, 
Quakers,  and  others  opposed  to  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  were  met  by  counter-me- 
morials from  the  Episcopalians  and  Meth- 
odists, appealing  on  behalf  of  the  Estab- 
lishment to  the  principles  of  justice,  wis- 
dom, and  policy.  Public  faith,  it  was  said, 
required  that  the  State  should  abide  by  its 
engagements ;  and  that  a  system  of  such 
old  standing,  and  which  involved  so  many 
interests  on  the  part  of  persons  who  had 
staked  their  all  upon  its  continued  exist- 
ence, possessed  the  nature  of  a  vested 
Tight,  and  ought  to  be  maintained  inviolate. 
The  wisdom  of  this  course  was  argued 
from  the  past  experience  of  all  Christian 
lands,t  and  from  the  influence  of  religious 
establishments  in  giving  stability  to  virtue 
and  the  public  happiness.  Policy  required 
it,  for  it  was  insisted  that,  were  there  to 


*  Semple's  "  History  of  the  Baptists  in  Virginia," 
p.  25-2?,  62. 
.  t  13urk*s  •'  Histon'  of  Virginia,"  p.  59. 
/  This  was  not  dj/Ticult,  for  church  establishmpnts 
had  exi»ted  throughout  Clmstendotn  aince  the  days 


be  no  establishment,  the  peace  of  the  com- 
munity would  be  destroyed  l^  the  jealoo- 
sies  and  contentions  of  rival  sects.  And, 
finally,  the  memorialists  prayed  that  the 
matter  might  be  referred,  in  the  last  retoi^ 
to  the  people  at  large,  as  they  had  the  hm 
of  reasons  for  believing  that  a  majority  ef 
the  citizens  would  be  in  favour  of  contim- 
ing  the  establishment. 

From  this  it  would  seem  that,  ia  ths 
conviction  of  the.«e  memorialists,  a  major- 
ity of  the  population  of  Vii^ginia  were  Epii. 
copalians ;  yet  it  was  confidently  maii- 
tained  in  other  quarters  that  two  thirds  of 
the  people  were  at  that  time  dissenteiiL 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  greater  put 
professed,  or  favoured  Episcopacy,  bui  thtt 
a  decided  majority  was  opposed  to  its  civik 
establishment.  The  memorials  led  to  a 
long  and  earnest  discussion.  The  Chvutk 
had  for  her  champions  Messrs.  Pcndletoi 
and  R.  C.  Nicolas,  and  for  her  great  oppo- 
nent Mr.  Jefferson,  who  speaks  of  the  con- 
test as  the  severest  in  which  he  was  ever 
engaged.  *  After  discussing  the  subject  for 
nearly  two  months,  the  Assembly  repeated 
all  the  colonial  laws  attaching  criminali^ 
to  the  profession  of  any  particular  relh 
gious  opinions,  requiring  attendance  at  ths^ 
parish  churches,  and  fort)idding  attendaoos 
elsewhere,  with  the  penalties  attached 
thereto.  Dissenters  were  to  be  exempted 
in  future  from  compulsory  contributiooi 
in  support  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  Tte 
clergy,  however,  were  to  have  their  sti- 
pends continued  untU  the  first  day  in  the 
ensuing  year,  and  had  all  arrears  secured 
to  them.  The  churches,  chapels,  glebn, 
books,  plate,  &c.,  belonging  to  the  Epis- 
copal Church,  were  to  remain  in  its  poo- 
session.f  This  law  was  passed  on  the  Sih 
of  December,  1776.  The  question  of  hav- 
ing a  general  assessment  for  the  support  of 
religion  was  at  the  same  time  discussed, 
but  the  determination  of  it  was  put  off  t» 
a  future  day. 

In  the  course  of  1777  and  1778,  petitiODt 
and  counter-petitions  continued  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Legislature  on  the  subject 
of  religion.  Some  of  the  petitions  prayed 
for  the  preservation  of  all  that  remained 
of  the  Establishment ;  others  advocated  a 
general  assessment  for  the  support  of  all 
denominations ;  others  opposed  that  sag- 
gestion.  Some,  again,  called  for  the  sup- 
pression by  law  of  the  irregularities  of  the 
''sectaries,''  such  as  their  holding  meet- 
ings by  night,  and  craved  that  none  but 
*'  licensed  preachers''  should  be  allowed  to 
conduct  the  pubUc  worship  of  God.  Among 
the  memorials  was  one  from  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Hanover,  opposing  the  plan  of  a 
general  assessment.  After  reverting  lo 
the  principles  laid  down  in  their  first  peti- 
tion, and  insisting  that  the  only  proper  ob- 


*  lefCeraon^a  Works,  vol.  i.,  p.  32. 
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jects  of  civil  governments  are  the  happi- 
ness and  protection  of  men  in  their  present 
state  of  existence ;  the  security  of  the  lift, 
liberty,  and  property  of  the  citizens ;  the 
restraint  of  the  vicious,  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  virtuous,  by  wholesome  laws, 
equ^y  extending  to  every  individual ;  and 
that  the  duty  which  men  owe  to  their  Cre- 
ator, and  the  manner  of  discharging  it,  can 
only  be  directed  by  reason  and  conviction, 
and  is  nowhere  cognizable  but  at  the  tribu- 
nal of  the  universal  Judge,  the  presbytery 
express  themselves  as  follows : 

**  To  illustrate  and  confirm  these  asser- 
tions, we  beg  leave  to  observe,  that  to 
judge  for  ourselves,  and  to  engage  in  the 
exercise  of  religion  agreeably  to  the  dic- 
tates of  our  own  consciences,  is  an  inal- 
ienable right,  which,  upon  the  principles  on 
which  the  Gospel  was  first  propagated, 
and  the  Reformation  from  Popery  carried 
on,  can  never  be  transferred  to  another. 
Neither  does  the  Church  of  Christ  stand 
in  need  of  a  general  assessment  for  its 
support ;  and  most  certain  we  are  that  it 
would  be  of  no  advantage,  but  an  injury  to 
the  Society  to  which  we  belong ;  and  as 
every  good  Christian  believes  that  Christ 
has  ordained  a  complete  system  of  laws 
for  the  government  of  His  kingdom,  so  we 
are  persuaded  that  by  His  providence  He 
will  support  it  to  its  final  consummation. 
In  the  fixed  belief  of  this  principle,  that 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  and  the  concerns 
of  religion  are  beyond  the  limits  of  civil 
control,  we  should  act  a  dishonest,  incon- 
sistent part,  were  we  to  receive  any  emol- 
uments from  human  establishments  for  the 
support  of  the  Gospel. 

"  These  things  being  considered,  we  hope 
that  we  shall  oe  excused  for  remonstra- 
ting against  a  general  assessment  for  any 
rehgiuus  purpose.  As  the  maxims  have 
long  been  approved,  that  every  servant  is 
to  obey  his  master,  and  that  the  hireling 
is  accountable  for  his  conduct  to  him  from 
whom  he  receives  his  wages ;  in  like  man- 
ner, if  the  Legislature  has  any  rightful  au- 
thority over  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel 
in  the  exercise  of  their  sacred  office,  and 
if  it  is  their  duty  to  levy  a  maintenance 
'for  them  as  such,  then  it  will  follow  that 
they  may  revive  the  old  Establishment  in 
its  former  extent,  or  ordain  a  new  one  for 
any  sect  that  they  may  think  proper ;  they 
are  invested  with  a  power  not  only  to  de- 
termine, but  it  is  incumbent  on  them  to 
declare  who  shall  preach,  what  they  shall 
preach,  to  whom,  when,  and  in  what  places 
they  shall  preach ;  or  to  impose  any  reg- 
ulations and  restrictions  upon  religious  so- 
cieties that  they  may  judge  expedient. 
These  consequences  are  so  plain  as  not 
to  be  denied,  and  they  are  so  entirely  sub- 
versive of  religious  liberty,  that  if  they" 
.««hould  take  place  in  Vii;ginia,  we  should 
be  reduced  to  the  melaucholy  necesaiiy  of  | 


saying  with  the  apostles  in  like  cases, 
'  Judge  ye  whether  it  is  best  to  obey  Grod 
or  men,'  and  also  of  acting  as  they  acted. 

"  Therefore,  as  it  is  contrary  to  our  prin- 
ciples and  interest,  and,  as  we  think,  sub- 
versive of  religious  liberty,  we  do  again 
most  earnestly  entreat  that'  our  Legisla- 
ture would  never  extend  any  assessment 
for  religious  purposes  to  us,  or  to  the  con- 
gregations under  our  care." 

This  memorial,  and  probably  still  more, 
the  strenuous  efforts  of  the  Baptists,  led, 
in  1779,  to  the  abandonment  of  the  pro- 
posed ''general  assessment,"  after  a  bill 
to  that  effect  had  been  ordered  a  third 
reading. 

With  the  return  of  peace,  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Virginia  resumed  the  subject  of 
legislating  m  behalf  of  religion;  and* in 
the  sessions  of  1784  two  important  matters 
were  much  debated.  One  was  to  provide 
by  law  for  the  incorporation  of  "  all  soci- 
eties of  the  Christian  religion  which  may 
apply  for  the  same;"  the  other  was  the 
old  project  of  a  general  assessment  for 
the  support  of  religion.  The  celebrated 
Patrick  Henry*  was  the  great  advocate 


*  This  gentleman,  one  of  the  most  eloquent  men 
that  America  has  ever  produced,  was  for  many  years 
a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  Virgmia,  and  govern- 
or, also,  for  several  terms.  He  dutmgiiishcKi  him- 
self in  opposing  the  taxation  of  the  colonies  by  Eng- 
land without  their  consent,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
very  animated  speech  on  tliat  subject  in  tlie  Legisla- 
ture of  Virginia,  said,  in  his  emphatic  manner,  **  Ce- 
sar had  a  liratus,  Charles  I.  had  a  Cromwell,  and 
George  I J  I." — here  he  was  interrupted  by  cries  of 
*'  Treason !  treason  !*' — "  and  George  1 II.,"  he  repeat- 
ed, "  should  profit  by  their  example ;  if  this  be  trea- 
son, gentlemen,  you  may  make  the  most  of  it." 

It  has  been  said  that  in  his  younger  days  Mr.  Hen- 
ry was  inclined  to  infidelity.  But  this  is  not  irue; 
he  was  a  firm  believer  in  Christianity,  and  for  many 
years  before  his  death  a  devout  Christ  ian.  **  He  ever 
had  a  great  abhorrence  of  infidelity,"  says  a  private 
letter  from  a  member  of  Mr.  Henry's  lamily,  eiven 
in  Dr.  Hawks's  "  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church  in  Virginia,**  p.  160,  161,  "and  actu- 
ally wrote  an  answer  to '  Paine's  Age  of  Reason,' 
but  destroyed  it  before  his  death.  He  received  the 
communion  as  often  as  an  opportunity  offered ;  and 
on  such  occasions  always  fasted  until  after  he  had  re- 
ceived the  sacrament,  and  spent  the  day  in  the  great- 
est retirement  This  he  did  both  while  he  was  gov- 
ernor and  afterward." 

The  following  affecting  anecdote  is  related  of  him. 
When  very  old,  he  was  induced  to  be  a  candidate 
for  the  House  of  Delegates,  in  a  time  of  great  politi- 
cal excitement.  "  On  the  day  of  the  election,'^  says 
Mr.  Wirt,  in  his  Life  of  Patrick  Henry,  p.  408,  "as 
soon  as  he  appeared  on  the  ground^  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  admiring  and  adoring  crowd,  and 
whithersoever  he  moved  the  concourse  followed 
him.  A  preacher  of  the  Baptist  Church,  whose  pie- 
ty was  wounded  by  this  homage  paid  to  a  mortal, 
asked  the  people  aloud,  why  they  thus  followed 
Mr.  Henry.  'Mr.  Henry,'  said  he,  'is  not  a  god.* 
*No!*  said  Mr.  Henry,  cleeply  affected,  both  by  the 
sceno  and  the  remark :  '  no,  indeed,  my  friend ;  I  am 
a  poor  worm  of  the  dust,  as  fieeting  and  as  unsub- 
stantial as  the  shadow  of  the  cloud  that  files  over 
your  fields,  and  is  remembered  no  mot^.'  TVsfc\»t>a 
with  which  ibis  waa  uUeieA,  mA  \Jttfi  XwJ*^  >w>knj^  '«^- 
companied,  affected  c^erj  \«m\.  «wi  ts^'ssosR^  «^^^ 
voice.** 
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of  both  measures.  The  Hanover  Pres- 
b3rtery  soon  reappeared  upon  the  field,  and 
opposed  the  latter  of  these  proposals,  al- 
though it  would  have  proved  as  favoura- 
ble to  the  Presbyterian  Church  as  any  oth- 
er. But  on  this  occasion  there  was  an  ev- 
ident wavering  on  the  part  of  the  presby- 
tery, probably  owing  to  an  expectation 
that  the  measure  would  be  sure  to  be  adopt- 
ed, and^  from  their  desire  to  secure  the 
least  injurious  plan  of  giving  it  effect.  It 
has  also  been  alleged  as  one  cause  of  the 
temporary  abatement  of  their  zeal,  that 
Mr.  Henry  had  won  over  to  his  opinions 
the  Rev.  Dr.  John  B.  Smith,  one  of  the 
ablest  members  of  the  presbytery.  Cer* 
tain  it  is,  that  an  act  to  incorporate  the 
churches  passed  by  a  large  vote,  and  a 
bill  in  favour  of  a  general  assessment  pass- 
ed two  readings,  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  and  was  then  sent  forth  to  be 
submitted  to  the  people  for  their  opinion 
before  being  passed  into  a  law.  On  the 
same  day,  likewise,  on  which  an  act  was 
passed  for  the  incorporation  of  such  church- 
es as  might  apply  for  the  same,  leave  was 
granted  to  introduce  a  bill  for  the  incorpo- 
ration of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 
Mr.  Henry  introduced  the  bill.  It  had  for 
its  object  the  securing  to  that  church  all 
the  property  that  it  had  ever  had,  both  in 
those  parishes  which  had  churches  in  use, 
and  in  the  still  greater  number  which  had 
no  ministers,  and  not  even  vestries,  and 
where  the  church  edifices  had  become  di- 
lapidated during  the  war  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. This  bill  was  approved  by  the  Le- 
gislature^  and  promised  permanent  peace 
and  protection  to  the  Episcopal  Church. 
But  the  prospect  was  not  of  long  contin- 
uance. The  incorporation  of  the  Episco- 
pal clergy  was  strongly  opposed  in  a  me- 
morial from  the  Presbytery  of  Hanover, 
under  the  influence  of  which  the  Legisla- 
ture delayed  farther  proceedings,  in  order 
that  public  opinion  mi^lit  have  time  to  ex- 
press itself.  Meanwhile,  petitions  against 
the  measure  were  sent  in  from  all  parts 
of  Virginia,  signed  by  no  fewer  than  10,000 
persons.  Still,  as  the  Legislature  seemed 
disposed  to  pass  the  bill  in  question,  the 
Presbyterian  churches  held  a  convention, 
at  which  another  memorial  was  drawn  up, 
and  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  B.  Smith,  who  had 
now  become  more  confirmed  in  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  contemplated  measure,  was 
appointed  to  accompany  the  presentation 
of  the  memorial  with  his  personal  advo- 
cacy at  the  bar  of  the  Assembly,  and  was 
heard  there  for  three  successive  d^s. 
This  decided  the  matter:  the  whole  scheme 
was  abandoned. 

Thus,  it  was  mainly  owing  to  the  exer- 
tions of  the  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  and 
Qimkers  that  the  union  of  Church  and 


for  the  support  of  all  Protestant  denomi- 
iiations  defeated.*  Mr.  Jefferson,  it  is  trae, 
when  a  member  of  the  Assembly  in  1776, 
rendered  all  the  aid  in  his  power,  and 
would  have  been  very  well  pleased  to  have 
had  such  parties  to  co-operate  with  bim  in 
some  other  schemes,  if  he  could.  But  they, 
not  he,  began  the  movement  in  this  case, 
and  they  persevered  in  their  endeavouis 
to  render  the  churches  altogether  independ- 
ent of  the  civil  power,  and  to  have  all  placed 
precisely  on  the  same  footing,  as  respect- 
ed the  civil  government. 

Mr.  Jefferson*s  grand  achievement  in 
the  line  of  legislating  about  religious  rights, 
was  the  famous  act ''  for  establishing  reli- 
gious freedom,'*  drawn  up  by  him,  and 
adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  in 
]785.t    That  act  in  itself,  however,  con- 


*  A  general  asseument  bill  would  have  done  is* 
finite  mischief.  It  never  could  have  been  coofioei 
to  the  Evangelical  Churches,  and  wouki  have  end- 
k1  in  building  up  Unitarianism,  UnrvenaUam,  dtc, 
in  Virginia,  just  as  a  similar  measure  did  aftcnraid 
m  New- England. 

t  As  the  reader  mav  wish  to  see  this  famous  or- 
rlinance,  which  Mr.  Jefferson  chaUenged  so  much 
credit  to  himself  for  having  written  and  advocated, 
we  give  it  in  this  note :  **  Whereas  Alniighty  God 
Kath  created  the  mind  free ;  that  ail  attempts  to  in- 
liuence  it  by  temporal  punishments  or  buidens,  <r 
by  civil  incapacitations,  tend  only  to  beget  habits  of 
hypocrisy  and  meanness,  and  are  a  departure  from 
the  plan  of  the  holy  Author  of  our  reUgion,  who,  be 
ing  Lord  both  oi  body  and  mind,  yet  chose  not  to 
propagate  it  by  coercions  on  either,  as  was  in  his  sk  | 
Tnighty  power  to  do ;  that  the  impious  presompliak 
of  legislators  and  rulers,  civil  as  well  as  ecclesuiti- 
i^al,  who,  being  themselves  but  fallible  and  unin- 
spired men,  have  assumed  dominion  over  the  fcith 
of  others,  setting  up  their  own  opinions  and  modes  of 
thinking  as  the  only  true  and  infallible,  and  as  such 
endeavouring  to  impose  them  on  others,  hath  estab- 
lished or  maintainea  false  religions  over  the  grestest. 
part  of  the  world,  and  through  all  time ;  that  to  com- 
pel a  man  to  furnish  contri^itions  of  money  for  the 
firopagation  of  opinions  which  he  disbelieves,  is  sin* 
ful  and  tyrannical ;  that  even  the  furcmg  him  to  sup- 
[»ort  this  or  that  preacher  of  his  own  religious  pcv- 
buasion,  is  depriving  him  of  the  comfortable  Uberty 
of  giving  his  contributions  to  the  particular  pastor 
whose  morals  he  would  make  his  pattern,  aixl  whose 
powers  he  feels  most  persuasive  to  righteousness, 
bind  is  withdrawing  from  the  ministry  those  tempo- 
ral rewards,  which,  proceeding  from  an  approbatioa 
Fif  their  personal  conduct,  are  an  additional  inciie- 
inent  to  earnest  and  unremitting  labours  for  the  in* , 
Htruction  of  mankind ;  that  our  civil  rights  have  no- 
dependance  on  our  religious  opinions,  any  more  then 
on  our  opinions  in  physic  and  geometry ;  that  there- 
fore the  proscribing  any  citizen  as  unworthy  of  the 
public  confidence,  by  laying  upon  him  an  incapacity 
of  being  called  to  offices  of  trust  and  emolument, 
unless  he  profess  or  renounce  this  or  that  leligioos 
opinion,  is  depriving  him  injuriously  of  those  piivi- 
leges  and  advantages  to  which,  in  common  witn  his 
fellow-citizens,  he  has  a  natural  right ;  that  it  tends 
only  to  corrupt  the  principles  of  that  religion  it  is 
meant  to  encourage,  by  bribing  with  a  mmopoly  of 
worldly  honours  and  emoluments  those  who  will 
Internally  profess  or  conform  to  iu;  that  thousb,  in> 
ieed,  those  are  criminal  who  do  not  withstand  such 


temptation,  yet  neither  are  those  innocent  who  lay 
.  the  bait  in  their  way ;  that  to  suffer  the  civil  mapis- 
c'.   «      •      I"     -    •  J-       11         J  ^«     Urate  to  intrude  his  powers  into  the  field  of  opinion, 

i>tHtc  in  Virginia  was  dissolved,  and  the '^^^^^^e^^^^^^vYiev^o^^^xoww^TO^g^iooofprm- 
^c/ie/zie  of  having  a  general  assessment  \c\p\eaofta\is^vcvoiiol\\iwi^-\«!^^ 
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tains  nothing  to  which  a  friend  of  full  and 
equal  liberty  of  conscience  would  perhaps 
object ;  but  it  gave  its  author  great  satis- 
faction, not  because  it  imbodied  the  prin- 
ciples of  eternal  justice,  but  because,  by 
putting  all  religious  sects  on  an  equality, 
It  seemed  to  degrade  Christianity,  and  "  to 
comprehend,'^  to  use  his  own  words,  '*  with- 
in the  mantle  of  protection  the  Jew  and 
the  Gentile,  the  Christian  and  the  Moham- 
medan, the  Hindoo  and  infidel  of  every  de- 
nomination/' It  was  this  that  made  the 
arch-infidel  chuckle  with  satisfaction— not, 
we  repeat,  that  the  great  principles  im- 
bodied in  the  measure  were  right. 

I  have  now  gone  through  the  history  of 
the  dissolution  of  the  union  of  Church  and 
State  in  Virginia* — a  dissolution  effected, 
in  reahty,  by  the  act  of  the  6th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1776,  which  repealed  all  former  acts 
relating  to  that  union.  What  followed  had 
DO  necessary  connexion  with  that  act,  but 
bore  only  upon  certain  measures,  designed 
to  guard  against  what  was  deemed  by  trie 
majority  to  be-  an  injurious  legislation  for 
promoting  the  interests  of  religion. 

This  early  discussion  of  the  propriety  of 


out  fallacy,  which  at  once  destroys  all  religious  lib- 
arty  ;  because,  be  being,  of  course,  judge  of  that 
teoideDcy,  will  make  his  opinions  the  rule  of  judg- 
ment, and  approve  or  condemn  the  sentiments  of 
others  only  as  they  shall  square  with  or  differ  from 
his  own :  thai  it  u  time  enough,  for  the  rightful  pur- 
poees  of  civil  government,  for  its  officers  to  inter- 
Hi^UEheu  principles  break  out  into  overt  acts  against 
p^e^^nd  good  order:  and,  finally,  that  Truth  is 
neat,  and  will  prevail  if  left  to  herself;  that  she  is 
ue  proper  and  sufficient  antagonist  to  error,  and  has 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  confiict,  unless  by  human 
interpoution  disarmed  of  her  natural  weapons— free 
argument  and  debate-~«rrors  cea^ting  to  be  danger- 
oiui  when  it  is  permitted  freely  to  contradict  them. 

**  Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly, that  no  man  shall  be  compelled  to  frequent  or 
support  any  religious  worship,  place,  or  ministry 
whatsoever ;  nor  shall  be  enforced,  restrained,  mo- 
lested, or  burdened  in  his  body  or  giioda,  nor  shall 
otherwise  suffer  on  account  of  his  religious  opinions 
or  belief;  but  that  all  men  shall  be  free  to  profess, 
and  by  argument  to  maintain,  their  opinions  in  mat- 
ters oif  religion,  and  that  the  same  shall  in  nowise 
diminish,  enlarge,  or  affect  their  civil  capacities. 

**  And  though  we  well  know  that  this  Assembly, 
elected  by  the  people  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of 


feipslation  only,  have  no  power  to  restrain  the  acts 
c«  succeeding  Assemblies,  constituted  with  powers 
equa^o  our  own,  and  that  therefore  to  declare  this 
act  irrevocable  would  be  of  no  effect  in  law ;  yet  we 
are  free  to  declare,  and  do  declare,  that  the  nghts 
hereby  asserted  are  of  the  natural  right  of  man- 
kind, and  that  if  any  act  shall  be  hereafter  passed  to 
repeal  the  present,  or  narrow  its  operation,  such  act 
will  be  an  infringement  of  natural  right.'* 

*  I  might  have  gone  into  an  ampler  detail  of  the 
meaaares  pursued  by  the  opponents  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  Virginia  to  annul  the  law  incorporating 
the  clergy  of  that  church,  and  of  those,  also,  which 
were  followed  up,  in  1802,  by  the  sale  of  the  glebes; 
but  such  details  have  no  proper  conne.xion  with  the 
•abject  in  hand.  The  law  ordaining  the  sale  of  the 
glebes  was,  [  think,  unconstitutional,  and  would  have 
been  pronounced  to  be  so  had  it  been  brought  to  a  fair 
and  full  decision  before  the  proper  tribunal.  The 
opposition  to  the  Episcopal  Cnurch  towards  the  end 
was  marked  bf  a  cruelty  whkh  admits  of  no  apology. 


dissolving  the  union  of  Church  and  State 
in  Virginia,  after  the  war  of  the  Revolution 
had  broken  out,  had  some  effect,  probably, 
on  other  states  placed  in  similar  circum- 
stances. Such,  at  least,  is  the  prevailing' 
impression  in  the  absence  of  authentic 
documentary  proof.  After  the  Declaration- 
of  Independence,  measures  to  the  same 
effect  were  very  promptly  taken  in  Mary- 
land. On  the  3d  of  November,  1776,  the 
Legislature  of  that  state  put  forth  a  Decla- 
ration of  Rights  similar  to  that  made  by 
Virginia  in  the  early  part  of  the  same  year, 
and  imbodying  principles  directly  subver- 
sive of  the  union  of  Church  and  State.  The 
Episcopal  Church,  nevertheless,  was  se- 
cured in  the  possession  of  the  glebes  and 
all  other  church  property,  and  it  was  de- 
cided that  the  stipends  of  all  the  incum- 
bents who  should  remain  at  their  post» 
should  be  paid  up  to  the  first  day  of  the 
month  in  which  said  Declaration  was  made. 
This  righteous  decision  was  not  departed' 
from,  and  Maryland,  accordingly,  was  spa- 
red those  tedious  and  wretched  disputes 
about  the  properly  of  the  Church  that 
had  once  been  established ;  disputes  that 
did  much  harm  to  religion  in  Virginia,  and 
were  little  reputable  to  the  authors  of  them. 

In  the  Maryland"  Declaration  of  Rights,'* 
it  was  declared,  "  that  as  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  man  to  worship  God  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  he  thinks  most  acceptable  to  Him, 
all  persons  professing  the  Christian  reli- 
gion are  equally  entitled  to  protection  in 
their  religious  liberty  ;  wherefore  no  per- 
son ought  by  any  law  to  be  molested  in 
his  person  or  estate  on  account  of  his  re- 
ligious persuasion  or  profession,  or  for  his 
religious  practice,  unless,  under  colour  of 
religion,  any  man  shall  disturb  the  good 
order,  peace,  or  safety  of  the  state,  or  shall 
infringe  the  laws  of  morality,  or  injure 
others  in  their  natural,  civil,  or  religious 
rights."  It  was  farther  declared  that  no 
one  ought  to  be  compelled  to  frequent  or 
maintain  the  religious  worship  of  any  de- 
nomination ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  was 
affirmed  that  the  Legislature  might,  in  its 
discretion,  impose  a  common  and  equal 
tax  for  the  support  of  the  Christian  religion 
in  general ;  in  such  case,  however,  every 
individual  paying  the  tax  was  held  to  pos- 
sess tha  right  of  designating  the  religious 
denomination  to  the  support  of  which  it 
was  to  be  applied ;  or  he  might  resolve  this 
legislative  support  of  Christianity  in  gen- 
eral into  mere  almsgiving,  and  direct  his 
tax  to  be  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
poor.*  • 

The  union  of  Church  and  State  was  dis- 
solved in  like  manner,  by  acts  of  their  re- 
spective legislatures,  in  New- York,  South 
Carolina,  and  all  the  other  colonies  in 
which  the   Proteatawl  ¥l.^\^cov^  ^>k^^ 

♦  See  Dr.  HawWa  **  H\aX.oi^  ol  \>aft  ^v\s^<3.^ 
Church  of  MLaiyVanvi,*^  p.  ^iSft, 
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was  predominant.  But  it  is  unnecessary 
to  trace  the  steps  by  which  this  dissolution 
was  accomplished  m  all  cases.  There  was 
nothing  particularly  important,  in  so  far  as 
I  am  aware,  in  these  details.  Enough  to 
know  that  the  dissolution  did  take  place  at 
no  distant  periods  after  the  Revolution. 

Let  us  now  return  to  New-England, 
where  the  principle  of  religious  establish- 
ments was  most  firmly  rooted,  and  most 
difficult  to  be  eradicated. 

It  was  not  until  about  forty  years  subse- 
quent to  the  separation  of  Church  and  State 
In  Virginia  that  the  example  was  follow- 
ed by  Connecticut.  It  will  be  recollected 
that  in  the  latter  state  the  Established 
Church  was  the  Congregational.  In  1816, 
shortly  after  the  close  of  the  last  war  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
all  parties  that  differed  from  it— Episcopa- 
lians, Baptists,  Methodists,  Universalists, 
&c. combined  to  effect  its  overthrow. 
These  various  parties  having  succeeded  in 
gaining  a  majority  in  the  Legislature,  pro- 
ceeded to  abolish  the  legal  assessment  for 
the  parish  churches,  and  by  a  new  law  left 
it  optional  to  the  rate- payers  to  support 
either  the  parish  church,  or  any  other,  as 
each  thought  fit.  The  same  system  was 
adopted  by  New-Hampshire  and  Maine. 
Vermont,  I  believe,  has  at  all  times  had 
essentially  the  voluntary  scheme  ;  that  is, 
the  people  of  each  township  have  support- 
ed such  churches  within  their  respective 
boundaries,  and  in  such  a  measure,  as  they 
have  thought  proper.  ,  ^ 

Of  all  the  states  in  which  tbere  had  ever 
been  any  connexion  betw^n  the  Church 
and  the  Civil  Power,  Massachusetts  was 
the  last  to  come  under^re  operation  of  the 
Toluntary  principle,  ^he  fathers  of  that 
colony,  in  the  indulgence  of  their  theocrat- 
ic principles  and  ideas,  had  ever  prided 
themselves  on  the  union  made  by  the  vine 
of  the  Lord's  planting  and  the  State.  They 
had  with  great  satisfaction  reposed  under 
the  shadow  of  both,  and  discoursed  of  the 
happy  fruits  of  such  a  union.  Cotton  Ma- 
ther, for  example,  in  a  style  peculiarly  his 
own,  talks  not  only  of  the  advantage,  but 
of  the  honour,  likewise,  of  a  religious  es- 
tablishment. "  Ministers  of  the  Gospel," 
says  he,  "  would  have  a  poor  time  of  it,  if 
they  must  rely  on  afrtt  contribution  of  the 
people  for  their  maintenance."  And  again : 
*"  The  laws  of  the  province  (of  Massachu- 
setts) having  had  the  royal  approbation  to 
ratify  them,  they  are  the  king's  laws.  By 
these  laws  it  is  enacted  that  there  shall 
be  a  public  w^orship  of  God*in  every  plan- 
tation ;  tliat  the  person  elected  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  inhabitants  to  be  so,  shall  be 
looked  upon  as  the  minister  of  the  place ; 
and  that  the  salary  for  him,  which  they 
shall  agree  upon,  shall  be  levied  by  a  rate 
upon  till  the  inhabitants.  In  consequence 
€ff  this,  the  minister  thus  chosen  by  the 


people  is  (not  only  Christ's,  but  also),  in 
reality,  the  king^  minister ;  and  the  salary 
raised  for  him  is  raised  in  the  ikingfs  nana, 
and  is  the  king's  allowance  unto  him."* 

Before  the  Revolution  took  place,  tho 
Episcopalians  had  been  relieved,  by  a  ue- 
cial  act  of-  the  Legislature,  from  contrun- 
ting  to  the  support  of  the  parish  chnrcbet. 
and  their  congregations  had  been  erected 
into  incorporated  societies,  or  poll-pariab- 
es  ;  that  is,  parishes  comprising  only  infi- 
viduals,  and  not  marked  by  geograpbical 
hmits.  But  thof^^h  the  Constitution  of 
1780,  wliich  maintamed  the  old  assessment 
for  religious  worship,  allowed  every  per- 
son to  appropriate  his  taxes  to  whatever 
society  he  pleased,  it  was  still  held  by  ths 
courts  of  that  state,  until  the  year  1811, 
that  a  member  of  a  territorial  parish  (whi^ 
is  a  corporation)  could  not  divert  the  tax« 
es  imposed  on  him  for  the  support  of  reli- 
gious worship  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
teacher  of  an  unincorporated  society.f  Bf 
the  statute  of  1811,  amended  in  1823,  a 
duly-attested  certificate  of  membership  ii 
any  other  religious  society,  whether,  incor- 
porated or  not,  sufficed  to  relieve  the  hold- 
er of  it  from  all  taxes  for  the  support  of 
the  parish  church ;  but  it  was  still  the  law 
and  practice  of  Massachusetts  to  regard  ai 
persons,  in  any  town  or  parish,  who  be- 
longed to  no  religious  society  whatever,  ai 
regular  members  of  the  parish  or  congre- 
gational church,  and  taxable  for  the 


port  of  its  clergy.  _ 

1  have  elsewhere  spoken  of  the  accu- 
mulated evils  which  grew  out  of  the  con- 
nexion between  the  Church  and  the  Stale 
in  Massachusetts.  Those  evils  became  so 
great,  that  the  friends  of  evangelical  reli- 
gion, in  other  words,  of  the  orthodox  faith 
of  every  name,  resolved  to  unite  in  urging 
an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
state,  by  which  some  better  results  might 
be  obtained.  Their  efforts*  were  crowned 
with  success.  The  amendment  haviof 
been  voted  by  the  Legislature  in  three 
successive  sessions,  1831-33,  became  pot 
of  the  oivanic  law  of  the  state,  and  the 
union  of  Church  and  State  was  brought  to 
a  close. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

EFFECTS  OF  THE  DISBOLOTIOIf  OF  TBI  ORKHr 
OF  CHURCH  AND  STATS  Ilf  THE  SBVSBAL 
STATES   IN   WHICH   IT   ONCE   EXISTED. 

It  will  readily  be  believed  that  the  union 


*  "  Ratio  Discipline ;  or,  Faithful  Acccyant  of  the 
Discipline  professed  and  practised  in  the  ChuichM 
ofNew.England,"p.  20. 

t  For  a  brief  and  clear  view  of  the  laws  of  Masn* 
chusetts  on  this  subject,  the  reader  is  referred  to  a 
sermon  of  the  Rev.  William  Cogswell,  D.D.,  on  Re- 
ligious Liberty,  preached  on  the  day  of  the  aimoal 
Vast  in  Massachusetts,  April  3d,  1828,  and  published 
inBoaVon. 
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of  Church  and  State,  in  any  country  where 
it  has  once  existed,  cannot  be  dissolved 
-nri^out  some  attendant  inconvenience.  If 
such  has  been  the  nature  of  the  connexion 
that  the  Church  has  been  wholly  depend- 
ant on  the  State  for  its  support,  for  the 
keeping  of  its  places  of  worship  in  repair, 
the  maintenance  of  its  pastors,  and  the  in- 
cidental expenses  of  public  worship,  very 
serious  embarrassments  must  inevitably 
attend  a  sudden  dissolution  of  such  a  union. 
Such  was  unquestionably  the  case  in  some 
of  the  States  of  America.  In  others,  again, 
in  which  the  connexion  had  been  one  of 
no  long  duration,  had  never  been  very 
close,  and  had  not  been  carried  out  to  a 
ip^at  extent,  that  result  was  attended  with 
little  and  not  very  lasting  evil. 

Nowhere  were  the  ill  consequences 
of  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church 
felt  more  seriously  than  in  Virginia,  and 
this  may  be  ascribed  to  several  causes. 
Tlie  worthless  character  of  many  of  the 
cleiOTmen  sent  over  from  England  had 
bred  in  many  places,  from  the  very  first, 
great  indifference  to  the  Church  and  its 
services.  The  people  had  become  tired  of 
compulsory  payments  for  the  support  of  a 
form  of  worship  which  they  had  ceased  to 
love  or  respect.  Thus  many  became  in- 
^different  to  religious  worship  of  every  kind, 
and  others  went  off  to  the  **  dissenters'*— 
the  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  &c.,  when 
there  were  churches  of  these  denomina- 
tions in  their  neighbourhoods.  However 
deplorable  it  might  be  that  the  venerable 
educes  in  which  their  fathers  had  worship- 
ped should  be  almost  deserted  from  such  a 
cause,  it  was  nevertheless  inevitable.  Not 
that  this  representation  applies  to  every 
parish;  in  many  cases,  the  faithful  and 
consistent  lives  of  the  pastors  kept  their 
flocks,  under  God,  in  a  state  of  prosperity. 
In  the  second  place,  a  large  majority, 
some  say  rather  more  than  two  thirds  of 
the  Episcopal  clergy*  in  Virginia  were  op- 
posed to  the  Revolution,  and  most  of  these 
returned  to  England.  Nor  are  they  to  be 
blamed  without  mercy  for  so  doing.  Many 
of  them,  it  must  be  remembered,  were  Eng- 
lishmen by  birth,  and  England  was  the  land 
of  all  their  early  associations.  They  had 
never  suffered  oppression,  but  had  ever  been 
of  the  party  in  favour  with  the  monarch. 
Thus  nothing  could  be  more  natural  ihim 
that  even  good  men  among  them  should  be 
Tories.  Others  there  were,  doubtless,  who 
saw  that  the  independence  of  the  country 
would  be  likely  so  to  alter  the  state  of 
things  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  them 
to  continue  their  delinquencies  with  impu- 
nity, which  they  had  enjoyed  when  respon- 
sible only  to  a  bishop  3000  miles  off.  But 
this  loyalty  to  the  British  crown  was  not 
likely  to  find  muc  h  forbearance  among  a 


*  Dr.  Hawks*ft  **  History  of  the  Episcopal  Chinch 
ia  VirgiDia,"  p.  IM. 
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people,  so  many  of  whom  were  republican 
m  sentiment,  and  hostile  for  the  time  to 
the  mother-country;  and  the  Episcopal 
Church  could  not  fail  to  suffer  from  the 
sympathy  shown  by  many  of  its  clergy  for 
those  who  were  considered  the  country^s 
enemies.  This  was,  no  doubt,  counter- 
acted so  far  by  there  being  in  the  minority 
of  the  clergy  such  stanch  repubhcans  and 
avowed  partisans  of  the  colonies  as  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Madison,  afterward  bishop  of  the 
state,  Drs.  Griffith  and  Bracken,  Messrs.  Bu- 
chanan, Jarratt,  and  others  ;*  while  as  re- 
gards the  laity,  no  men  in  all  the  colonies 
entered  more  warmly  into  the  Revolution 
than  did  the  Episcopalians  of  Virginia.! 

In  the  third  place,  Virginia  was  the  im- 
mediate theatre  of  no  small  part  of  the 
war,  and  was  repeatedly  overrun  by  the 
armies  of  both  sides.  Now,  wiUiout  at- 
tributing too  much  to  wantonness,  though 
much,  no  doubt,  was  owing  to  that,  it  may 
readily  be  supposed  that  the  Episcopal 
Churches,  the  best  in  the  colony,  would 
be  sure  to  be  used  as  barracks,  store- 
houses, hospitals,  &c.,  thus  losing  at  once 
their  sacred  character,  and  suffering  much 
in  their  furnishings.  Partly,  indeed,  from 
accident,  partly,  it  is  believed,  from  design, 
not  a  few  were  destroyed  by  fire  and  other 
causes. 

In  the  fourth  place,  so  engrossed  were 
all  men^s  minds  with  the  war,  that  Uie 
time  was  very  unfavourable  for  doing 
good.  Many  of  the  ministers  who  re- 
mained in  the  province  found  great  diffi- 
culty in  collecting  the  people  together, 
or  obtaining  for  themselves  the  means  of 
subsistence.  Some  betook  themselves  to 
teaching  schools,  but  even  to  that  the 
times  were  unfavourable.  Many  mere 
boys  shouldered  the  musket  and  went  to 
the  war,  returning  no  more  to  their  homes 
until  hostilities  had  ceased,  if  death  did 
not  prevent  them  from  returning  at  all. 

Bearing  these  things  in  mind,  the  state 
of  the  Episcopal  Churches^  in  Virginia 

*  In  one  instance,  an  Epucopal  clergyman  of  Vir- 
ginia,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Muhlenburg,  relinquished  hw 
charge,  accepted  a  commission  as  colonel  in  the 
American  army,  raided  a  regiment  among  his  own  par- 
ishioners, served  through  the  whole  war,  and  retired 
from  the  service  at  its  close  with  the  rank  of  a  brig- 
adier-general. The  last  sermon  thai  he  ever  preach- 
ed to  his  people  before  he  left  for  the  camp,  was  de- 
livered in  military  dress.—  Thatcher**  "  Military  Jour- 
tio/,"  p.  152.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Thurston,  of  Frederic 
County,  in  the  same  state,  also  bore  arms  as  a  colo- 
nel in  the  service  of  the  country. 

f  Such  as  General  Washington,  Patrick  Henry 
(of  whom  we  have  spoken  in  the  last  chapter),  Rich- 
ard Henry  Lee,  the  mover  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, his  brother,  Francis  Lightfoot  Lee,  one 
of  the  signera,  George  Mason,  Edmund  Pendleton, 
Peter  Lyons,  Paul  Carrington,  William  Fleming, 
William  Grayson,  with  the  families  of  the  Nelsons, 
Meades,  Mercera,  Harrisons,  Randolphs,  and  hun- 
dreds of  other  names  deservedly  dear  to  Vir^ia.. — 
Dr.  Hawki'M  "  Hiztory  of  the  EpUcopol  CKurcK  uwVxa- 
giniti,**  p.  137. 

X  Not  that  ibedama«dd0H6V|^«'"vtV«^^3tt^ 
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may  be  supposed  to  have  been  deplorable 
enough  on  the  return  of  peace,  and  that 
they  little  needed  the  aggrravation  of  be- 
ing thrown  for  their  support  entirely  upon 
their  own  members,  when  these  were  im- 
poverished by  the  length  of  the  war,  and 
rendered  by  it  incapable  of  doing  much 
for  the  Church,  however  well  disposed  to 
make  sacrifices  in  her  cause.  But  an  ex- 
tract from  the  distinguished  author  to  whom 
I  have  so  often  had  occasion  to  refer,  will 
give  a  clearer  idea  of  the  state  of  things 
than  I  can : 

"  On  the  19th  of  April,  1783,  precisely 
eight  years  after  the  first  effusion  of  blood 
at  Lexington,  peace  was  prbclaimed  to 
the  American  army  by  order  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief. Time  was  now  afforded 
to  men  to  direct  their  attention  to  the 
permanent  establishment  of  such  institu- 
tions, civil  and  religious,  as  might  com- 
port with  their  desires  or  views  of  duty. 
Much  was  to  be  done ;  and  rejoicing  with 
thankfulness,  as  now  we  may,  in  the  pres- 
ent prosperity  of  the  Church  in  Virginia, 
it  is  well  to  look  back  on  its  condition  as 
it  emerged  from  the  Revolution,  and  by 
a  contemplation  of  the  difficulties  which 
stood  in  the  way  of  its  resuscitation,  be 
moved  to  the  exercise  of  gratitude.  When 
the  colonies  first  resorted  to  arms,  Virgin- 
ia in  her  sixtv-one  counties,  contained  nine- 
ty-five parishes,  104  churches  and  chapels, 
and  ninety-one  clergymen.  When  the 
contest  was  over,  she  came  out  of  the  war 
with  a  large  number  of  her  churches  de- 
stroyed or  injured  irreparably,  with  twen- 
ty-three of  her  ninety-five  parishes  extinct 
or  forsaken,  and  of  the  remaining  seventy- 
two,  thirty-four  were  destitute  of  ministe- 
rial services ;  while  of  her  ninety-one  cler- 
gymen, twenty-eight  only  remained,  who 
had  lived  through  the  storm,  and  these, 
with  eight  others  who  came  into  the  state 
soon  after  the  struggle  terminated,  sup- 
pHed  thirty-six  of  the  parishes.  Of  these 
twenty-eight,  fifteen  only  had  been  enabled 
to  continue  in  the  churches  which  they 
supplied  prior  to  the  commencement  of 
hostilities ;  and  thirteen  had  been  driven 
from  their  cures  by  violence  or  want,  to 
seek  safety  or  comfort  in  some  one  of  the 
many  vacant  parishes,  where  they  might 
hope  to  find,  for  a  time  at  least,  exemption 
from  the  extremity  of  suffering."* 

This  is  a  dark  enough  picture,  but  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  evils  it  rep- 
resents were  almost  wholly  owing  to  the 
Revolutionary  war  and  its  consequences, 
and  could  not  have  been  much  alleviated 
had  the  Church  Establishment,  instead  of 


denominationB  wrs  inconsiderable.  The  Presbyte- 
rians probably  sufifered  more  in  their  church  edifices, 
from  being  far  more  obnoxious  to  the  resentment  of 
the  enemy,  as  the  English  were  considered  to  be  at 
the  time. 
'  Dr.  H.iwk8'8  "History  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
2a  VirgiDU,"p.  153,  IH. 


being  arrested  in  1776,  been  continued  un- 
til 1783.  But  in  the  gloomy  years  that 
followed  the  Revolution,  the  Episcopal 
Church  continued  prostrate,  and  felt  Uie 
loss  of  her  establishment  most  severely. 
Then  did  it  seem  as  if  nothing  short  of 
her  utter  ruin  would  satisfy  the  resent- 
ment of  her  enemies.  She  had,  indeed,, 
in  the  day  of  her  power,  been  exclusive, 
domineenng,  and  persecuting;  her  own 
sins  had  brought  upon  her  this  severe  vis- 
itation. From  her  case,  as  well  as  from 
all  past  experience,  persecuting  churches 
should  learn  that  a  Church  that  oppresses, 
will  one  day  be  herself  oppressed,  and 
most  likely  by  those  on  whose  neck  she 
had  placed  her  foot. 

But  let  us  turn  to  a  brighter  pa^e.  "  The 
Lord,  after  he  hath  afflicted,  delighteth  to 
heal.'*  So  it  was  with  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  Virginia.  He  had  some  good  thing  ia 
reserve  for  her,  and  had  been  preparii^ 
her  for  it  by  the  discipline  of  His  ro£ 
She  gradually  emerged  from  her  difficul- 
ties. Her  people  learned  by  degrees  to 
trust  in  themselves,  or,  rather,  in  God,  and 
began  to  look  to  their  own  exertions  rath- 
er than  to  a  tobacco-tax  for  the  support  of 
their  churches  and  pastors.  Faithful  min- 
isters multiplied ;  an  excellent  bishop  was 
elected  and  consecrated ;  benevolent  soci- 
eties began  to  spring  up;  a  theological 
school  was  planted  within  her  holders, 
where  many  youths  of  talent  and  piety  hare 
been  trained  under  excellent  professors  to 
preach  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ. 
And  although  the  ministers  and  parishes 
are  not  now  so  numerous  as  we  have  sta- 
ted them  to  have  been  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  yet 
their  number  is  considerable,  and  coustant- 
ly  increasing.  There  are  ninety-five  min- 
isters, and  more  than  one  hundred 
churches.  But,  above  all,  I  do  not  think  it 
possible  to  find  a  body  of  ministers  of  equal 
number,  in  any  denomination,  who,  in  point 
of  theological  education,  prudent  zeal,  sim- 
ple and  effective  eloquence,  general  use- 
fulness, and  the  esteem  in  which  they 
are  held  by  the  people,  can  be  regarded  as 
superior  to  the  Episcopal  clergy  of  the 
present  day  in  Virginia.*  What  a  chanffe ! 
How  wonderfully  has  all  been  ovemued 
by  God  for  good!    Instead  of  perpetual 


*  This  eulogy  will  not  be  thought  eztrmTagant  bf 
any  one  that  has  had  opportunities  of  knowing  them. 
1  have  had  the  privilege,  as  well  as  the  happiness,  of 
making  the  acquaintance  of  many  of  them,  and  hava 
known  many  more  by  character  through  aources  wor- 
thy of  entire  confidence.  The  late  excellent  Bishop 
Moore  was  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him.  The  pRa-  . 
ent  bishop.  Dr.  Meside,  enjoys  the  confidence  iod 
esteem  both  of  Christisns  ana  the  world,  in  a  higher 
degree  than  perhaps  any  other  minister  of  the  Gos- 
pel in  America.  The  assistant  bishop.  Dr.  Johns, 
IS  a  distinguished  and  excellent  man.  The  proless- 
ors  in  the  diocesan  Theological  Seminary,  the  Rev. 
Drs.  Lippitt  and  Sparrow,  are  widely  known  and 
i  \ug)\V^  eaUcmedV)^  «\\.>N\!kA  know  them. 
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viangling  with  their  parishioners  and  the 
aw  officers  about  the  taxes  on  tobacco 
eWed  for  their  support,  as  was  formerly 
he  case,  they  are  supported  in  a  way 
lereafter  to  be  detailed ;  I  do  not  say  ex- 
ravagaiiily  or  abundantly,  but  in  general 
»mfortabiy,  by  the  contributions  of  their 
^ngregations.  And  instead  of  being  dis- 
iked,  to  use  no  harsher  term,  I  have  rea- 
(oa  to  believe  that  they  are  universally 
■espected,  and  even  beloved,  by  the  mem- 
lers  of  other  churches. 

In  Maryland  as  well  as  Virginia,  though 
a  a  much  less  degree,  the  dissolution  of 
Lhe  union  of  Church  and  State  produced 
»erious  embarrassments  and  long-contin- 
led  difficulty.  In  none  of  the  colonies 
lad  the  established  clergy  received  such 
in  ample  maintenance  as  in  Maryland. 
Their  stipends  were  in  many  cases  most 
iberal  and  ample  for  those  days,  so  that 
JO  tlirow  them  at  once  on  the  voluntary 
mpport  of  their  parishioners  was  a  haz- 
udous  step,  and  for  the  time  led  to  many 
:ases  of  hardship.  When  the  Revolution 
jroke  out,  there  were  twenty  parishes  on 
Lhe  eastern  shore  of  the  province,  and 
twenty-four  on  the  western ;  in  all,  forty- 
four.  Each  of  these  had  an  incumbent, 
"*  though  not  always  of  the  purest  charac- 
ter,"* aud  at  the  close  of  the  war  in  1783, 
there  were  about  eighteen  or  twenty  re- 
maining.f  But  if  this  diminution  were 
owing  at  all  to  the  dissolution  of  the  union 
of  C/fiurch  and  State,  it  was  so  in  but  a 
small  degree.  The  fact  is,  that  about  two 
thirds  of  the  established  clergy  were  op- 
pONsed  to  the  war  from  its  commencement, 
and  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  new  government,  so  that  the  great- 
er part  of  them  left  the  country.  On  the 
return  of  peace,  the  Episcopal  Church  grad- 
ually recovered  from  its  depression,  and 
ever  since  it  has  made  pretty  steady  prog- 
ress, and  been  decidedly  prosperous.  Ttie 
late  Dr.  Clagget  was  appointed  its  first  bish- 
op in  179*2,  its  Convention  was  organized, 
and  canons  established,  by  which  proper 
discipline  was  secured.  The  clergy  were 
for  a  long  time  less  numerous  than  before 
the  Revolution ;  not  so  much,  however,  for 
want  of  the  means  of  supporting  them,  as 
for  want  of  suitable  men.  Some  minis- 
ters did,  indeed,  leave  their  parishes,  and 
the  sute  itself,  just  after  the  war  of  the 
Revolution,  and  even  so  late  as  1822,  for 
want  of  support;  but  this  was  either  be- 
fore the  churches  had  been  sufficiently 
trained  to  tlie  work  of  raising  a  mainte- 
nance for  their  ministers,  or  it  arose  from 
the  churches  being  really  too  weak  for  the 
burden.  Maryland  had  fifty  Episcopal  cler- 
gymen in  1827 ;  this  number  had  risen  to 
seventy-two  in  1838,  and  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  churches  were  still  with- 

*  Dr.  HawkB*t  **  History  of  the  JSpisccnal  Church 
m  Maiylnd.**  f  IbkL,  p.  301. 


out  ministers.  At  no  period  of  its  establish- 
ment by  the  State  was  the  Episcopal 
Church  of  Maryland  so  prosperous  as  du- 
ring some  years  back.  Not  that  in  all 
cases  the  clergy  are  supported  as  they 
ought  to  be,  or  as  they  were  during  tho 
union  of  Church  and  State ;  but  in  point  of 
talents  and  sound  learning,  combined  with 
piety  and  other  ministerial  gifts,  they  are 
immeasurably  superior  to  their  predeces- 
sors before  the  Revolution. 

In  North  and  South  Carolina,  and  in 
New-York,  though  the  disestablishment 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  produced,  as  in 
other  cases,  a  kind  of  syncope  for  a  time, 
from  this  it  ere  long  recovered,  and  its 
prosperity  is  now  incomparably  greater 
than  it  ever  was  when  it  was  supported  by 
the  state.  In  the  State  of  New-York  it 
may  be  s£d  to  have  entered  on  its  present  ^ 
career  of  extraordinary  prosperity  with 
the  election  and  consecration  of  the  late 
Rev.  Dr.  John  Henry  Hobart,  as  bishop  of 
the  diocese,  previous  to  which  its  churches 
and  ministers  were  few  in  number  com- 
pared with  the  present  time.  Seldom  has 
a  Church  owed  more  to  the  energy  and 
perseverance  of  one  man. 

But  in  no  part  of  the  United  States  was 
the  proposal  to  disestablish  the  Church  re- 
ceived with  more  serious  apprehension 
than  in  New-England.  The  langua^  in 
which  the  celebrated  Dr.  Dwight,  president  -* 
of  Yale  College,  and  author  of  a  very  valu- 
able system  of  theology,  as  well  as  other 
distinguished  men  of  that  state,  deprecated 
the  measure,  is  still  extant  in  pamphlets 
and  in  journals,  and  these  have  often  been 
quoted  in  England  by  the  friends,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  opponents,  of  the  Church  Es- 
tablishment there.  But  it  ought  to  be 
known  that  not  a  single  surviver  at  this 
day,  of  all  who  once  wrote  against  the 
separation  of  Church  and  State  in  Connec- 
ticut, has  not  long  since  seen  that  he  was 
mistaken,  and  has  not  now  found  to  be  a 
blessing  what  he  once  regarded  as  a  ca- 
lamity. And  had  not  Dr.  Dwight  died 
just  as  the  change  came  into  operation,  no 
doubt  he,  too,  would  have  changed  his 
opinion.*  Twenty-seven  years  have  now 
elapsed  since  that  time,  and  although  I 
have  been  much  in  Connecticut  during  the 
last  fifteen  years,  know  many  of  the  clergy, 
and  have  conversed  much  with  them  on 
the  subject,  out  of  the  200  or  300  once  es- 
tablished ministers  of  that  state,  I  am  not 


*  The  author  has  often  conversed  on  this  subject 
with  the  Rev.  Lyman  Beecher,  D.D.,  who,  when  the 
change  took  place,  was  pastor  of  a  church  in  Con- 
necticut, but  IS  now  professor  in  a  theological  semi- 
nary at  Cincinnati,  Onio.  Dr.  Beecher  was  as  much 
opposed  to  the  dissolution  as  Dr.  Dwight  was,  and 
both  preached  ilnd  wrote  against  it  But  with  char- 
acteristic candour,  he  hesitates  not  now  \a  c^csid^ftA 
that  his  appTeheusiona  vieie  o^SXft  vwAo\\\A«^.  ^^IL 
men  rank  highet  m  x\i©  \iiA\«^  ^Vft\«»  "Oaa.  \K, 
Beecher,  whfitbfii  «b  *  ^w»ft\»t  w  ^  ^^wbv. 
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aware  of  there  being  more  than  one  Con- 
gregational minister  in  the  state  who  would 
like  to  see  the  union  of  Church  and  State 
restored  in  it.    Indeed,  the  exception  re- 
ferred to  is  probably  the  only  one  in  the 
United  States,  among  the  Protestant  min- 
isters at  least.    Any  others  are  most  likely 
foreigners,  who  have  not  yet  entered  large- 
ly into  the  spirit  of  our  institutions  and  our 
people.    On  no  point,  I  am  confident,  are 
the  evangelical  clergy  of  the  United  States, 
of  all  churches,  more  fully  agreed  than  in 
holding  that  a  union  of  Church  and  State 
would  prove  one  of  the  greatest  calamities 
that  could-  be  inflicted  on  us,  whatever  it 
may  prove  in  other  countries.     This  is  the 
very  language  I  have  heard  a  thousand 
times  from  our  best  and  ablest  men  when 
speaking  on  the  subject. 
}f^   In  Massachusetts,  which  was  the  last  of 
the  states  to  abolish  the  union  of  the  Church 
and   the   Civil   Power,   the  change  was 
adopted  from  a  conviction  of  the  evils,  on 
the  one  side,  resulting  from  the  union  in 
that  state,  and  of  the  advantages,  on  the 
other  side,  that  would  accrue  from  its  dis- 
solution :  a  conviction  that  led  all  the  evan- 
gelical denominations  to  combine  for  its 
overthrow.     In  fine,  after  twelve  years^ 
experience  of  the  change,  I  apprehend  not 
a  single  person,  of  influence  in  all  their 
ranks  will  be  found  to  regret  it. 
^     And  now,  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
United  States,  Truth  stands  on  its  ownim- 
inutable  vantage  ground.     So  far  as  the 
Civil  Power  is  concerned,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  interference  with  the  rights  of 
conscience  or  with  the  religious  worship 
of  any  one.    Religious  liberty,,  fettered  by 
no  state  enactment,  is  as  perfect  as  it  can 
be.    Nor  is  any  sect  or  denomination  of 
Christians  favoured  more  than  another. 
All  depend,  under  God,  for  their  support  on 
the  willing  hearts  and  active  hands  of  their 
friends,  while  the  civil  government,  re- 
lieved from  the  ten  thousand  diflSculties  and 
embarrassments  which  a  union  of  Church 
and  State  would  involve,  has  only  to  mete 
out  justice  with  even  scales  to  aU  the  citi- 
zens, whatever  may  be  their  religious  opin- 
ions and  preferences. 


CHAPTER  V. 

WHETHER  THE  OElfERAL  OOVBRNMBNT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  HAS  THE  POWER  TO  PRO- 
MOTE  RELIGION. 

It  seems  to  be  inferred  by  some  that  be- 
cause the  Constitution  declares  that  "  Con- 
gress shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  es- 
tablishment of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof,"*  the  General  Gov- 
ernment can  do  nothing  what.evcr  to  pro- 
mote religion.  This  is  certainly  a  mistake. 

A  great  variety  of  opinions  has  been  ex- 

'  First  of  the  Ameadmeata  io  the  Coiwtilution. 


pressed  by  writers  on  public  and  political 
law  on  the  question,  How  far  any  govern- 
ment has  a  right  to  interfere  in  religions 
matters  ;  but  that  such  a  right  exists  to  t 
certain  extent,  is  admitted  by  all  of  then. 
Nor  can  it  be  otherwise  so  long  as  religion 
fihall  be  thought  necessary  to  the  well-being 
of  society,  and  to  the  stability  of  govern- 
inent  itself.  It  is  essential  to  the  interest! 
of  men,  even  in  this  world,  that  they  should 
be  neither  ignorant  of,  nor  indiflferent  to, 
the  existence,  attributes,  and  provideiMS 
of  one  Almiffhty  God,  the  Riuer  of  the 
universe ;  and,  above  all,  a  people  that  be- 
lieve in  Christianity  can  never  consent  that 
the  government  they  live  under  should  be 
indifferent  to  its  promotion,  since  public  tt 
well  as  private  virtue  is  connected  indis- 
solubly  with  a  proper  knowledge  of  its  na- 
ture and  its  claims,  and  as  the  everlastinf 
happiness  of  men  depend  upon  its  cordiu 
reception. 

On  this  subject  it  may  be  interesting  to 
know  the  opinions  of  one  of  the  roost  dis- 
tinguished jurists  in  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Justice  Story,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Su- 
preme Court :    « 

"  The  real  difficulty  lies  in  ascertaining 
the  limits  to  which  government  may  right* 
fully  go  m  fostering  and  encoiuraging  reU- 
gion.  Three  cases  may  easily  be  supposed. 
One,  where  a  government  affords  aiid  to  t 
particular  reUgion,  leaving  all  persons  free 
to  adopt  any  other ;  another,  where  it  cre- 
ates an  ecclesiastical  establishment  for  the 
propagation  of  the  doctrines  of  a  particular 
sect  of  that  religion,  leaving  a  like  freedom 
lo  all  others  ;  and  a  third,  where  it  creates 
such  an  establishment,  and  excludes  all 
persons  not  belonging  to  it,  either  wholly 
or  in  part,  from  any  participation  in  the 

f>ubhc  honours,  trusts,  emoluments,  privi- 
eges,  and  immunities  of  the  State.  For 
instance,  a  government  may  simply  declare 
that  the  Christian  rehgion  shall  be  the  re- 
ligion of  the  State,  and  shall  be  aided  and 
i^sncouraged  in  all  the  varieties  of  sects  be- 
longing to  it ;  or  it  may  declare  that  the 
CatnoUc  or  Protestant  religion  shall  be  the 
religion  of  the  State,  leaving  every  man  to 
the  free  enjoyment  of  his  own  religious 
opinions ;  or  it  may  establish  the  doctrines 
of  a  particular  sect,  as  of  Episcopalians,  as 
the  rehgion  of  the  State,  with  a  like  free- 
dom ;  or  it  may  estabhsh  the  doctrines  of  a 
particular  sect,  as  exclusively  the  religion 
of  the  State,  tolerating  others  to  a  limited 
extent,  or  excluding  all  not  belonging  to  it 
from  all  public  honours,  trusts,  emolu- 
ments, privileges,  and  immunities. 

"  Now  there  will  probably  be  found  few 
persons  in  this,  or  any  other  Christian 
country,  who  would  deliberately  contend 
that  it  was  unreasonable  or  unjust  to  fos- 
ter and  encourage  the  Christian  religion 
generally  as  a  matter  of  sound  policy,  as 
\  wcU  'AS  ol  te^^^V^  xivaYi.    la  fact,  every 
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Araerican  colony,  from  its  foundation  down 
to  the  Revolution,  with  the  exception  of 
Rhode  Island  (if,  indeed,  that  state  be  an 
exception),  did  openly,  by  the  whole  course 
of  its  laws  and  institutions,  support  and 
sustain,  in  some  form,  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, and  almost  invariably  gave  a  pecu- 
uar  sanction  to  some  of  its  fundamental 
doctrines.  And  this  has  continued  to  be 
the  case  in  some  states  down  to  the  pres- 
ent period,  without  the  slightest  suspicion 
that  it  was  against  the  principles  of  public 
law  or  Republican  liberty.*  Indeed,  in  a 
republic,  there  would  seem  to  be  a  pecu- 
liar propriety  in  viewing  the  Christian  re- 
ligion as  the  great  basis  on  which  it  must 
rest  for  its  support  and  permanence,  if  it 
be,  what  it  has  ever  been  deemed  by  its 
truest  friends  to  be,  the  religion  of  liberty. 
Montesquieu  has  remarked,  that  the  Chris- 
tian religion  is  a  stranger  to  mere  despotic 
power.  The  mildness  so  frequently  rec- 
ommended in  the  Gospel  is  incompatible 
with  the  despotic  rage  with  which  a  prince 
punishes  his  subjects,  and  exercises  him- 
self in  cruelty.f  He  has  gone  even  far- 
ther, and  affirmed,  that  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion is  far  more  congenial  with  the  spirit 
of  political  freedom  than  the  Catholic. 
*  When,'  says  he,  '  the  Christian  religion, 
two  centuries  ajg;o,  became  unhappily  divi- 
ded into  Catholic  and  Protestant,  the  peo- 
?le  of  the  North  [of  Europe]  embraced  the 
'rotestant,  and  those  of  the  South  still  ad- 
hered to  the  Catholic.  The  reason  is  plain. 
The  people  of  the  North  have,  and  ever  will 
have,  a  spirit  of  liberty  and  independence 
which  the  people  of  the  South  have  not ; 
and,  therefore,  a  religion  which  has  no 
visible  head  is  more  agreeable  to  the  inde- 
pendency of  climate  than  that  which  has 
one .  ^  Without  stopping  to  inquire  wheth- 
er this  remark  be  well  founded,  it  is  cer- 
tainly true  that  the  parent  country  has  act- 
ed upon  it  with  a  severe  and  vigilant  zeal ; 
and  m  most  of  the  colonies  the  same  rigid 
jealousy  has  been  maintained  almost  down 
to  our  own  times.  Massachusetts,  while 
she  has  promulgated,  in  her  Bill  of  Rights, 
the  importance  and  necessity  of  the  public 
support  of  religion,  and  the  worship  of 
God,  has  authorized  the  Legislature  to  re- 
quire it  only  for  Protestantism.  The  lan- 
guage of  that  Bill  of  Rights  is  remarkable 
for  Its  pointed  affirmation  of  the  duty  of 
government  to  support  Christianity,  and 
the  reasons  for  it.  *As,'  says  the  third 
article, '  the  happiness  of  a  people,  and  the 
good  order  and  preservation  of  civil  gov- 
ernment, essentially  depend  upon  piety, 
religion,  and  morality,  and  as  these  can- 
not be  generally  diffused  through  the  com- 
munity but  by  the  institution  of  the  public 


*  Kent's  **  Commentaries,"  sect,  xxziv.,  p.  35-37. 
Rawle  *'  On  the  Constitution,*'  chap,  z.,  p.  121,  122. 
t  Montesquieu,  "  Spirit  of  Law^**  b.  xidj.,  c.  iil 
t  Ibid.,  chip.  V. 
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worship  of  God,  and  of  public  instructions 
in  piety,  religion,  and  morality,  therefore, 
to  promote  their  happiness,  and  to  secure 
the  good  order  and  preservation  of  their 
government,  the  people  of  this  common- 
wealth have  a  right  to  invest  their  Legisla- 
ture with  power  to  authorize  and  require, 
and  the  Legislature  shall  from  time  to 
time  authorize  and  require  the  several 
towns,  parishes,  &c.,  &c.,  to  make  suitable 
provision,  at  their  own  expense,  for  the 
institution  of  the  public  worship  of  God, 
and  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of 
public  ProtestojU  teachers  of  piety,  religion, 
and  morality,  in  all  cases  where  such  pro- 
vision shall  not  be  made  voluntarily.*  Af- 
terward there  follow  provisions  prohibit- 
ing any  superiority  of  one  sect  over  an- 
other, and  securing  to  all  citizens  the  free 
exercise  of  religion. 

"  Probably,  at  the  time  of  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution,  and  of  the  amendment 
to  it  now  under  consideration,  the  genera], 
if  not  the  universal,  sentiment  in  America 
was,  that  Christianity  ought  to  receive  en- 
couragement from  the  State,  so  far  as  was 
not  incompatible  with  the  private  rights  of 
conscience  and  the  freedom  of  religious 
worship.  An  attempt  to  level  all  religions, 
and  to  make  it  a  matter  of  state  policy  to 
hold  all  in  utter  indifference,  would  have 
created  universal  disapprobation,  if  not 
universal  indignation. 

^*  It  yet  remains  a  problem  to  be  solved 
in  hiiman  affairs,  whether  any  free  govern- 
ment can  be  permanent  where  the  public 
worship  of  God,  and  the  support  of  religion, 
constitute  no  part  of  the  policy  or  duty  of 
the  State  in  any  assignable  shape.  The 
future  experience  of  Christendom,  and 
chiefly  of  the  American  States,  must  set- 
tle this  problem,  as  yet  new  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  abundant  as  it  has  been  in 
experiments  in  the  theory  of  government. 

**  But  the  duty  of  supporting  religion, 
and  especially  the  Christian  religion,  is 
very  different  from  the  right  to  force  the 
consciences  of  other  men,  or  to  punish 
them  for  worshipping  God  in  the  manner 
which  they  believe  their  accountability  to 
Him  requires.  It  has  been  truly  said,  that 
'  religion,  or  the  duty  we  owe  to  our  Crea- 
tor, and  the  mamier  of  discharging  it,  can 
be  dictated  only  by  reason  and  conviction, 
not  by  force  or  violence.'*  Mr.  Locke 
himself,  who  did  not  doubt  the  right  of 
government  to  interfere  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion, and  especially  to  encourage  Christi- 
anity, at  the  same  time  has  expressed  his 
opinion  of  the  right  of  private  judgment, 
and  liberty  of  conscience,  in  a  manner  be- 
coming his  character  as  a  sincere  friend 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  *  No  man, 
or  society  of  men,'  says  he,  *  have  any  au- 
thority to  impose  their  opiuvowa  ^\  vpNfcx- 
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p^retations  on  any  other,  the  meanest  Chris- 
tian ;  since,  in  matters  of  religion,  every 
man  must  know,  and  believe,  and  give  an 
•  account  of  himself.*  The  rights  of  con- 
science are,  indeed,  beyond  the  just  reach 
of  any  human  power.  They  are  given  by 
God,  and  cannot  be  encroached  upon  by 
human  authority  without  a  criminal  dis- 
obedience of  the  precepts  of  natural  as 
well  as  of  revealed  religion. 

'*  The  real  object  of  this  amendment  was 
not  to  countenance,  much  less  to  advance 
Mohammedanism,  or  Judaism,  or  Infideli- 
^y«  ^y  prostrating  Christianity,  but  to  ex- 
clude all  rivalry  among  Christian  sects, 
and  to  prevent  any  national  ecclesiastical 
establishment  which  should  give  to  a  hie- 
rarchy the  exclusive  patronage  of  the  na- 
tional government.  It  thus  cuts  off  the 
means  of  religious  persecution  (the  vice 
and  pesi  of  former  ages),  and  of  the  sub- 
version of  the  rights  of  conscience  in  mat- 
ters of  religion,  which  had  been  trampled 
upon  almost  from  the  days  of  the  apostles 
to  the  present  age.f  The  history  of  the 
parent  country  had  afforded  the  most  sol- 
emn warnings  and  melancholy  instructions 
on  this  head;^  and  even  New-England, 
the  land  of  the  persecuted  Puritans,  as  well 
as  other  colonies  where  the  Chiurch  of 
England  had  maintained  its  superiority, 
would  furnish  out  a  chapter  as  full  of  the 
darkest  bigotry  and  intolerance  as  any 
which  could  be  found  to  disgrace  the  pages 
of  foreijp  annals.  Apostacy,  heresy,  and 
nonconlormity  had  been  standard  crimes 
for  public  appeals  to  kindle  the  flames  of 
persecution,  and  apologize  for  the  most 
atrocious  triumphs  over  innocence  and 
virtue. 

"  It  was  under  a  solemn  consciousness 
of  the  dangers  from  ecclesiastical  ambi- 
tion, the  bigotry  of  spiritual  pride,  and  the 
intolerance  of  sects,  thus  exemplified  in 
our  domestic  as  well  as  foreign  annals, 
that  it  was  deemed  advisad)le  to  exclude 
from  the  national  government  all  power 
to  act  upon  the  subject.^  The  situation, 
too,  of  different  states  equally  proclaimed 
the  policy,  as  well  as  the  necessity,  of 
such  an  exclusion.  In  some  of  the  states 
Episcopalians  constituted  the  predominant 
sect ;  in  others,  Presbyterians  ;  in  others, 
Con^regationalists ;  in  others,  Quakers ; 
and  m  others,  again,  there  was  a  close  nu- 
merical rivalry  among  contending  sects. 
It  was  impossible  that  there  should  not 
arise  perpetual  strife  and  perpetual  jeal- 
ousy on  the  subject  of  ecclesiastical  as- 
cendency, if  the  National  Government 
were  left  free  to  create  a  religious  estab- 
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lishment.  The  only  security  was  hi  ex- 
tirpating the  power.  But  this  alone  woaU 
have  been  an  imperfect  security,  if  it  had 
not  been  followed  up  by  a  declarativNi  of 
the  right  of  the  free  exercise  of  religion, 
and  a  prohibition  (as  we^  have  seen)  of  lU 
religious  tests.  Thus  the  whole  power 
over  the  subject  of  religion  is  left  exclu- 
sively to  the  State  governments,  to  be  act- 
ed  upon  according  to  their  own  sense  of 
justice  and  the  State  Constitutions;  and 
the  Catholic  and  the  Protestant,  the  Cal- 
vinist  and  the  Arminian,  the  Jew  and  the 
Infidel,  may  sit  down  at  the  common  taUo 
of  the  national  councils,  without  any  in- 
quisition into  their  faith  or  mode  of  wor- 
ship."* 

The  preceding  extracts  from  the  lean- 
ed commentator  on  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  are  sufficient  to  show  thtt 
the  General  Government  is  not  restrained 
from  promoting  religion,  though  not  allow- 
ed to  make  any  religious  establishment, 
or  to  do  anything  for  the  purpose  of  ag- 
grandizing one  denomination  of  Christians 
more  than  another. 

There  is  also  a  manifest  difference  be- 
tween legislating  directly  for  religion  as 
an  end  of  jurisdiction,  and  keeping  it  re- 
spectfully in  view  while  legislating  for 
other  ends,  the  legitimacy  of  which  is  not 
questioned ;  so  that  if  we  admit  that  the 
States  alone  could  do  the  former,  the  Gen- 
eral Government  might,  at  least,  be  com- 
petent to  the  latter,  and  in  this  way  the 
harmony  of  the  whole  might  be  preserved. 

But  this  restricted  view  of  the  case  is 
not  necessary.  All  that  the  Constitution 
does  is  to  restrain  Congress  fh>m  making 
any  law  "respecting  an  esiablishment  of 
religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  of 
the  same.'*  Everythmg  that  has  no  ten- 
dency to  bring  about  an  estabUshment  of 
religion,  or  to  interfere  with  the  free  ex- 
ercise of  religion.  Congress  may  do.  And 
we  shall  see,  hereafter,  that  this  is  the 
view  of  the  subject  taken  by  the  proper 
authorities  of  the  country. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

WHETHCa  THE  GOVIRNMEIffT  Or  TRB  UirmD 
STATES  MAY  JUSTLY  BE  CALLED  INFIDEL  Oft 
ATHEISTICAL. 

Because  no  mention  of  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing, or  of  the  Christian  religion,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  some  have  pronounced  it  infidel, 
others  atheistical.  But  that  neither  opin- 
ion is  correct  will  appear  from  a  moment's 
consideration  of  the  case. 

Most  certainly,  the  Convention  which 
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.Ihuned  the  Constitution  in  1787,  under  the 
.{residency  of  the  immortal  Washing^ton, 
was  neither  infidel  nor  atheistical  in  its 
character.  All  the  leading  men  in  it  were 
believers  in  Christianity,  and  Washington, 
as  all  the  world  knows,  was  a  Christian. 
Several  of  the  more  prominent  members 
were  well  known  to  be  members  of  church- 
•es,  and  to  live  consistently  with  their  pro- 
fession. Even  Franklin,  who  never  avow- 
ed his  religious  sentiments,  and  cannot  be 
.flaid  with  certainty  to  have  been  an  infidel, 
proposed,  at  a  time  of  great  difficulty  in 
the  course  of  their  proceedings,  that  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel  should  he  invited 
to  open  their  proceedings  with  prayer. 
Many  members  of  the  Convention  had 
been  members  also  of  the  Continental  Con- 
^iress,  which  carried  on  the  national  gov- 
/emment  from  the  commencement  of  the 
Jlevolution  until  the  Constitution  went  into 
effect.  Now  the  religious  views  of  that 
'Congress  we  shall  presently  see  from  their 
acts. 

The  framers  of  that  Constitution  seem, 
in  fact,  to  have  felt  the  necessity  of  leav- 
ing the  subject  of  religion,  as  they  left 
many  things  besides,  to  the  governments 
4)f  the  several  states  composing  the  Union. 
It  was  a  subject  on  which  these  states  had 
■legislated  from  the  veiy  first.  In  many  of 
them  the  Christian  religion  had  been,  and 
in  some  it  still  continued  to  be,  supported 
by  law ;  in  all,  it  had  been  the  acknowl- 
>edged  basis  of  their  liberty  and  well-being, 
and  its  institutions  had  been  protected  by 
legal  enactments.  Nothing,  accordingly, 
could  be  more  natural  in  the  Convention 
than  to  deem  the  introduction  of  the  sub- 
ject unnecessary.  There  is  yet  another 
view  of  the  subject. 

''  On  this  head,^'  says  an  able  writer, 
**a8  on  others,  the  Federal  Constitution 
was  a  compromise.  Religion  could  not 
well  be  introduced  into  it  for  ajiy  purpose 
of  positive  regulation.  There  was  no 
-choice  but  to  tolerate  all  Christian  denom- 
inations, and  to  forbear  entering  into  the 
particular  views  of  any.  Religion  was 
likely  to  fare  best  in  this  way.  Men  who 
loved  it  better  than  we  do  nowadays,  felt 
bound  in  prudence  to  leave  it  at  once  un- 
aided and  unencumbered  by  constitutional 
provisions,  save  one  or  two  of  a  negative 
character.  And  they  acted  thus,  not  that 
it  might  be  trodden  under  foot,  the  pearl 
among  swine,  but  to  the  very  end  of  its 
ipreater  ultimate  prevalence,  its  more  last- 
ing sway  among  the  people."* 

There  is  truth,  unquestionably,  in  these 
remarks;  still  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
(Convention,  while  sensible  that  it  was  un- 
wise to  make  religion  a  subject  of  legisla- 
tion for  the  General  Government,  thought 
that  this,  or  even  any  mention  of  the  thing 


*  *<  An  Inquiry  into  the  Moral  and  Religious  Char- 
^ter.of  the  AmericaD  GoremmeDt,"  p.  72. 


at  all,  was  unnecessary.  The  Copstitu- 
tion  was  not  intended  for  a  people  that  had 
no  religion,  or  that  needed  any  legislation 
on  the  subject  from  the  proposed  General 
or  National  Government ;  it  was  to  be  for 
a  people  already  Christian,  and  whose  ex- 
isting laws,  emanating  from  the  most  ap- 
propriate, or,  to  say  the  least,  the  most 
convenient  sources,  gave  ample  evidence 
of  their  being  favourable  to  rehgion.  Their 
doing  nothing  positive  on  the  subject 
seems,  accordingly,  to  speak  more  loudly 
than  if  they  had  expressed  themselves  in 
the  most  solemn  formulas  on  the  existence 
of  the  Deity  and  the  truth  of  Christianit)r. 
These  were  clearly  assumed,  being,  as  it 
were,  so  well  known  and  fully  acknowl- 
edged as  to  need  no  specification  in  an  in- 
strument of  a  general  nature,  and  design- 
ed for  general  objects.  The  Bible  does 
not  begin  with  an  argument  to  prove  the 
existence  of  God,  but  assumes  the  fact,  as 
one  the  truth  of  which  it  needs  no  attempt 
to  establish. 

This  view  is  confirmed  by  what  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Constitution  itself.  From  the 
reference  to  the  Sabbath,  in  article  L,  sec- 
tion vii.,  it  is  manifest  that  the  framers  of 
it  believed  that  they  were  drawing  up  a 
Constitution  for  a  Christian  people :  a  peo- 
ple who  valued  and  cherished  a  day  asso- 
ciated, if  I  may  so  speak,  with  so  large  a 
portion  of  Christianity.  Regarding  the  sub- 
ject in  connexion  with  the  circumstances 
that  belong  to  it,  I  do  not  think  that  the 
government  of  the  United  States  can  just- 
ly be  called  either  infidel  or  atheistical,  on 
account  of  its  Federal  Constitution.  The 
authors  of  that  Constitution  never  dream- 
ed that  they  were  to  be  regarded  as  treat- 
ing Christianity  with  contempt,  because 
they  did  not  formally  mention  it  as  the 
law  of  the  land,  which  it  was  already,  much 
less  that  it  should  be  excluded  from  the 
government.  If  the  latter  was  intended, 
we  shall  presently  see  that  their  acts,  from 
the  very  organization  of  the  government, 
belied  any  such  intention. 

Should  any  one,  after  all,  regret  that  the 
Constitution  does  not  contain  something 
more  explicit  on  the  subject,  I  cannot  but 
say  that  1  participate  in  that  regret.  Sure 
1  am  that,  had  the  excellent  men  who  fra- 
med the  Constitution  foreseen  the  infer- 
ences that  have  been  drawn  from  the  omis- 
sion, they  would  have  recognised,  in  a 
proper  formula,  the  existence  of  God,  and 
the  truth  and  the  importance  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion. 

I  conclude  this  chapter  in  the  language 
of  one  who  has  ably  treated  this  question. 
**  Consistent  with  themselves,  the  people 
of  1787  meant  by  the  federal  arrang[cment 
nothing  but  a  new  and  larger  organization 
of  government  on  principles  already  fa- 
miliar to  the  co\u\lTV.  TW  %VaX^  ^wOTi- 
ments  were  not  bio^j^.  e\va\i\fiD^  tet  \ia5itfs«sB 
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purposes,  and  the  old  Confederation  was 
deficient  in  central  power.  It  was  only 
to  remedy  these  two  defects,  not  of  prin- 
ciple, but  of  distributive  adjustment,  that 
the  public  mind  addressed  itself:  innova- 
tion, to  any  other  end,  was  never  thought 
of;  least  of  all  in  reference  to  religion,  a 
thing  utterly  apart  from  the  whole  de- 
sign. So  that,  admitting  that  the  Consti- 
tution framed  on  that  occasion  does  not  in 
terms  proclaim  itself  a  Christian  document, 
what  then?  Does  it  proclaim  itself  un- 
christian t  For  if  it  is  merely  silent  in  the 
matter,  law  and  reason  both  tell  us  that  its 
religious  character  is  to  be  looked  for  by 
interpretation  among  the  people  that  fash- 
ioned it ;  a  people.  Christian  by  profession 
and  by  genealogy ;  what  is  more,  by  deeds 
of  fundamental  legislation  that  cannot  de- 
ceive."* 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE     OOVBRNMENT    OF    THE    UNITED     STATES 
SHOWN   TO   BE   CHRISTIAN   BY    ITS   ACTS. 

Any  doubts  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  may  suggest  as  to  the  Chris- 
tian! character  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment will  bo  dissipated  by  a  statement  of 
facts. 

In  the  first  place,  in  transacting  the  af- 
fairs of  the  government,  the  Sabbath  is 
recognised,  and  respect  for  it  enjoined ; 
not  only  so,  but  it  is  observed  to  a  degree 
rarely  witnessed  in  other  countries.  All 
public  business  is  suspended,  unless  in 
cases  of  extreme  necessity.  Congress  ad- 
journs over  the  Sabbath  ;%  the  courts  do  not 
sit ;  the  custom-houses,  and  all  other  pub- 
lic offices,  are  shut,  not  only  for  a  few 
hours,  or  a  part  of  it,  but  during  the  whole 
day. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Christian  char- 
acter of  the  government  is  seen  in  the 
proclamations  that  have  been  made  from 
time  to  time,  calling  on  the  people  to  ob- 
serve days  of  fasting  and  prayer  in  times 
of  national  distress,  and  of  thanksgiving 
for  national  or  general  mercies.     Not  a 

*  "  An  Inquiry  into  the  Moral  and  Religious  Char- 
acter of  the  American  Government,"  p.  84,  85. 

t  When  I  speak  of  the  Christian  cnaracter  of  the 
goremment  of  the  United  States,  1  mean  that  it  is 
so  far  reflated  by  the  Christian  rehgion  as  to  par- 
take of  Its  spirit,  and  that  is  not  infidel  or  opposed 
to  Christianity— Christian  as  those  of  England  and 
other  parts  of  Christendom  are  Christian— not  that 
every  act  of  the  government  is  truly  conformable  to 
the  requirements  of  Christianity.  Alas !  where  shall 
we  find  a  government  whose  acts  are  fully  conform- 
ed to  these  ? 

t  >Vhen  the  day  for  the  adjournment  of  Congress 
foils  on  Saturday,  it  sometimes  happens  that,  on  ac- 
count of  the  accumulation  of  business,  the  session  is 
protracted  through  the  night  into  the  early  morning 
of  the  Sabbath  ;  for  doing  which  they  fail  not  to  be 
severe]}'  censnred,  as  they  deserve,  by  the  religious, 
«*/  even  by  gome  of  the  iecular  jouinali. 


year  passed  during  the  war  of  the  Rerohi- 
tion  without  the  observance  of  such  days. 
At  the  comnicnccmcnt  of  that  war,  the 
Congress,  in  one  of  these  proclamations, 
expressed  its  desire  ''to  have  the  people 
of  all  ranks  and  degrees  duly  impressed 
with  a  solemn  sense  of  God's  supenntend- 
ing  providence,  and  of  their  duty  to  rely  in 
all  their  lawful  enterprises  on  his  aid  and 
direction."  The  objects  of  a  general  fast 
are  set  forth :  "  that  they  may  with  united 
hearts  confess  and  bewail  their  manifold 
sins  and  transgressions,  and  by  a  sincei^ 
repentance  and  amendment  of  Ufe  appease 
his  righteous  displeasure,  and  through  the 
merits  and  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ  ob- 
tain his  pardon  and  forgiveness."  A  few 
months  later  we  find  the  following  lan- 
guage: **The  Congress  do  also,  in  the 
most  earnest  manner,  recommend  to  all 
the  members  of  the  United  States,  and  par- 
ticularly the  officers,  civil  and  military, 
under  them,  the  exercise  of  repentance 
and  reformation;  and  farther  require  of 
them  the  strict  observance  of  the  articles 
which  forbid  profane  swearing  and  all  im- 
moralities." And  in  1777,  Congress  called 
upon  the  nation  ''  that  with  one  heart  and 
voice  the  good  people  may  express  the 
grateful  feelings  of  their  hearts,  and  con- 
secrate themselves  to  the  service  of  their 
divine  Benefactor ;  and  that,  together  with 
their  sincere  acknowledgments  and  ofier- 
ings,  they  may  join  the  penitent  confession 
of  their  manifold  sins,  whereby  they  have 
forfeited  every  favour,  and  their  earnest  sup- 
plication  that  it  may  please  God,  through 
the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  mercifully  to 
forgive  aud  blot  them  out  of  remembrance ; 
that  it  may  please  him  graciously  to  afford 
his  blessing  on  the  goveniments  of  these 
States  respectively,  and  prosper  the  pubhc 
council  of  the  whole :  to  inspire  our  com- 
manders both  by  land  and  by  sea,  and  all 
under  them,  with  that  wisdom  and  forti- 
tude which  may  render  them  fit  instru- 
ments, under  the  government  of  Almighty 
God,  to  secure  to  these  United  States  the 
greatest  of  all  blessings — independence  and 
^  peace ;  that  it  may  please  Him  to  prosper 
the  trade  and  manufactures  of  the  people, 
and  the  labour  of  the  husbandman,  tnat  our 
land  may  yield  its  increase ;  to  take  schools 
and  seminaries  of  education,  so  necessary 
for  cultivating  the  principles  of  true  liber- 
ty, virtue,  and  piety,  under  His  nurturing 
hand ;  and  to  prosper  the  means  of  religion 
for  the  promotion  and  enlargement  of  that 
kingdom  which  consisteth  in  righteousness, 
peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost."  In 
1779,  among  other  objects  for  which  they 
call  on  the  people  to  pray,  we  find  the 
following  :  "  That  God  would  grant  to  his 
Church  the  plentiful  effusions  of  divine 
grace,  and  pour  out  his  Holy  Spirit  on  all 
ministers  of  the  Gospel;  that  he  would 
bless  aud  \)to&v^r  the  means  of  education,. 
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and  spread  the  light  of  Christian  knowl- 
edge through  the  remotest  corners  of  the 
earth." 

Similar  language  is  found  in  the  procla- 
mations of  1780,  1781,  and  1783.  Such 
was  the  spirit  which  actuated  the  councils 
of  the  nation  in  the  Revolution.  And  atler 
the  Constitution  had  gone  into  effect,  we 
find,  in  the  earlier  period  of  its  reign,  that 
ds^s  of  fasting  and  prayer  for  similar  bless- 
ingB  were  obMrved  upon  the  invitation  of 
Congress.  In  1812,  when  the  last  w&r 
with  England  broke  out,  we  find  Congress 
using  tl£  following  language:  **It  being 
a  duty  peculiarly  incunibent  in  a  time  of 
public  calamity  and  war,  humbly  and  de- 
voutly to  acknowledge  our  dependance  on 
Almighty  God,  and  to  implore  his  aid  and 
protection,  therefore  resolved,  that  a  joint 
committee  of  both  houses  wait  on  the 
President,  and  request  him  to  recommend 
a  day  of  public  humiliation  and  prayer,  to 
be  observed  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States  vrith  rehgious  solemnity,  and  the  of- 
fering of  fervent  supplications  to  Almighty 
God  for  the  safety  of  these  States,  and 
the  speedy  restoration  of  peace."  And 
when  the  peace  arrived,  the  same  branch 
of  the  government  called,  in  like  manner, 
for  a  day  of  thanksgiving,  which  President 
Madison  did  not  hesitate  to  recommend. 
And  though  President  Jackson,  I  regret  to 
say,  had,  as  Mr.  Jefferson  had,  scruples  as  to 
how  far  he  was  empowered  by  the  Consti- 
tution to  appoint,  or,  rather,  to  recommend 
such  days  of  fasting  and  prayer,  and  refu- 
sed, accordingly,  to  do  so  at  a  time  when  it 
was  loudly  called  for  by  the  circumstances 
of  the  nation,  the  present  president,  Mr. 
Tyler,  hesitated  not  for  a  moment  to  call 
upon  the  people  to  observe  such  a  day  upon 
the  death  of  the  lamented  President  Harri- 
son. And  seldom  has  such  a  day  been  so  re- 
markably observed  in  any  country,  the  peo- 
ple flocking  to  their  respective  churches, 
and  listening  with  profound  attention  to  dis- 
courses suited  to  the  affecting  occasion.  It 
was  marked,  in  short,  with  the  solemnity 
of  a  Sabbath.  The  nation  felt  that  God, 
who  had  stricken  down  the  man  whom 
they  had  elevated  so  lately,  and  with  such 
entODsiasm,  to  the  presidency,  was  loudly 
calling  upon  them  not  to  trust  in  ''  man, 
whose  breath  is  in  his  nostrils."  The  ap- 
pointment of  that  fast  was  manifestly  ac- 
ceptable to  the  nation  at  large. 

In  the  third  place,  the  General  Govern- 
ment has  at  various  times  authorized  the 
employment  of  chaplains  in  the  army  and 
navy,  and  at  this  moment  there  arc  such 
in  all  larger  vessels  of  war,  and  at  twenty 
of  the  chief  fortresses  and  mihtary  sta- 
tions.*   There  is  also  a  chaplain  at  the  gov- 


*■  I  cannot  avoid  remarking,  however,  that  the  ap- 
pointmeiit  of  some  twenty-five  chaplains  in  the 
navy  very  strikingly  illustrates  the  incompetency  of 
the  civil  power  to  OMmge  tpihtvud  imUeii.    Most 


I  emmcnt  military  school  at  West  Point,  for 
I  the  training  of  young  officers.  Moreover, 
the  Congress  testifies  to  its  interest  in  the 
'  Christian  religion,  and  to  its  sense  of  its 
importance,  by  employing  two  chaplains, 
one  for  the  Senate  and  tlie  other  for  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  open  the  sit- 
tings of  these  bodies  every  day  with  prayer, 
and  who  alternately  preach  ever>'  Sabbath 
to  the  two  houses,  convened  in  the  Hail  of 
the  Representatives,  at  twelve  o'clock. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  policy  of  the 
General  Government  may  be  considered  as 
Christian,  inasmuch  as  it  is  directed,  in  a 
large  measure,  by  a  Christian  spirit.  As 
a  people,  we  have  preferred  peace  to  war ; 
we  have  endeavoured  to  act  with  simple 
integrity  and  good  faith  to  foreign  nations. 
With  few  exceptions,  the  General  Govern- 
ment has  acted  fairly  to  the  Indians  on  our 
borders ;  and  in  the  instances  in  which  it 
has  been  blamed,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how 
it  eould  have  acted  otherwise.  To  avoid  a 
civil  war,  it  has  once  or  twice,  perhaps, 
failed  to  act  with  sufficient  promptitude  in 
protecting  them  from  their  ruthless  white 
invaders.  But,  generally  speaking,  its  con- 
duct towards  the  Indians  has  been  mild  and 
benevolent.  From  the  times  of  Washing- 
ton it  has  ever  willingly  lent  its  aid  in  pro- 
moting the  introduction  among  them  of  the 
arts  of  civilized  life ;  it  has  expended  much 
money  in  doing  so ;  and  at  this  moment  it 
is  co-operating  with  our  missionary  socie- 
ties, by  giving  them  indirect  but  effectual 
aid  in  that  quarter.  But  I  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  speak  elsewhere  of  the  conduct  of 
the  Greneral  Government  with  respect  to 
this  subject. 


of  the  chaplains  in  the  United  States  navy,  with  tho 
exception  of  a  few  comparatively  recent  apj>oint- 
ments,  have  been  little  qualified  for  labouring  fur  the 
salvation  of  from  400  to  IvKX)  men  on  board  a  shin  of 
war.  A  secretary  of  the  navy  is  seldom  fitted  to 
make  the  best  selection  for  such  a  post,  it  would  be 
better  done  if  committed  to  some  of  the  missionary 
societies,  or  to  them  in  conjunction  with  the  secre- 
tary. For  more  than  twenty  years  aflcr  the  last  war 
with  England  we  had  no  cliaplaina  in  our  little  anny, 
but  withm  four  or  five  years  the  government,  at  the 
instance  of  many  of  the  officers,  has  appointed  twen- 
ty chaplains  for  as  many  of  the  chief  posts.  The 
chaplains  are  choeen  by  the  senior  officers  of  each 
post— as  good  an  arrangement,  probably,  as  could  be 
devised.  When  there  were  no  chaplains  employed 
by  the  government,  the  ministers  in  the  vicinity  of  our 
forts  and  garrisons,  and  the  missionary  societies,  at- 
tended to  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  ofTicers  and 
men.  The  officers  and  men  of  a  regiment,  in  some 
cases,  raised  a  suflficient  sum  among  themselves  for 
the  employment  of  a  missionary,  for  the  greater  part, 
or  the  whole  of  his  time,  to  preach  the  Gospel  to 
them.  Almost  all  our  forts  ami  garrisonR  are  often 
visited  by  ministers  who  volunteer  to  preach  at  cer- 
tain stated  times  to  the  military  stationed  in  thorn. 
Thus  is  the  Word  of  Life  made  known  to  men  who 
have  devoted  themselves  to  their  country's  service. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  national  army,  in 
times  of  peace,  has  seldom  numbered  more  than 
6000  or  SOOO  men.  It  is  an  interesting  fact,  \JaaX.  «. 
very  considerable  ptopoiV^^^  ol  \^"&  QffivR,«>.T^  «i^  \v\wv% 
men,  and  do  mucn  good  b;j  VicA^iSiv;^  t^\\^v^>»  tm^n*- 
ingt  in  Ikwir  raspecUve  tecunoote  «d^  comi^«aK)K^ 
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In  the  fifth  place,  the  8ame  spirit  appears 
in  what  takes  place  in  judicial  affairs.  As, 
first,  the  rejection  of  the  oath  of  an  atheist ; 
•second,  the  requirinff  of  a  belief  in  a  future 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  in  order 
to  the  validity  of  a  man's  testimony ;  and, 
-lastly,  the  administerinflr  of  oaths  on  the 
Bible. 

In  the  sixth  place,  this  appears  from  the 
readiness  shown  by  Conffress  in  making 
large  grants  of  valuable  public  lands  for  the 
support  of  seminaries  of  learning,  asylums 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  for  hospitals, 
although  aware  that  the  institutions  thus 
•endowed  were  under  the  direction  of  de- 
cided Christians,  who  would  ^ve  a  promi- 
nent place  in  them  to  their  religious  views. 
This  I  could  show  by  many  facts,  were  it 
necessary. 

But  I  have  said  enough,  I  trust,  to  prove 
that  though  the  promotion  of  religion  does 
not  direcUy  belong  to  the  General  Govem- 
Tnent,  but  to  the  States,  the  former  is  nei- 
ther hostile  nor  indifferent  to  the  religious 
•interests  of  the  country.  This,  indeed,  is 
not  likely  to  be  the  case,  so  long,  at  least, 
as  a  large  proportion  of  our  public  men  en- 
tertain the  respect  they  now  show  for  re- 
ligion. Such  respect  is  the  more  interest- 
ing, as  it  can  only  flow  from  the  spontane- 
ous feelings  of  the  heart.  They  are  not 
tempted  by  any  religious  establishment  to 
become  the  partisans  of  religion.  Religion 
stands  on  its  own  basis,  and  seeks,  not  in- 
effectually, to  win  the  respect  and  affec- 
tions of  all  men  by  its  own  simple  merits. 
Many  of  the  national  legislators  are  either 
members  of  the  churches,  or  their  warm 
supporters ;  while  few  among  them  are  not 
believers  in  Christianity,  or  do  not  attend 
some  sanctuary  of  the  Most  High  on  the 
Sabbath. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  OOVIRNMENTS  Or  THE  INDIVWUAL  STATES 
ORGANIZED  ON  THE  BASIS  OP  CHRISTIANITY. 

Aptbr  considering  the  claims  of  the 
-General  Government  to  be  regarded  as 
Christian  in  character,  let  us  inquire  how 
far  the  individual  States,  and  particularly 
the  original  Thirteen,  are  entitled  to  the 
same  distinction,  confining  ourselves  in 
this  chapter  to  the  evidence  supplied  by 
their  earliest  constitutions  or  fundamental 
laws,  which  were  mostly  made  during,  or 
shortly  after,  the  Revolution. 

Virginia  was  unquestionably  a  Christian 
state,  but  her  Constitution  is  silent  on  the 
subject.  It  was  drawn  up  under  the  eye  of 
-one  of  the  g^reatest  enemies  that  Christian- 
ity has  ever  had  to  contend  with  in  Amer- 
ica ;  but  although  he  had  influence  enough 
to  prevent  the  religion  which  he  hated  from 
J?eing'  meatioaed  in  the  ConstiiaUoa  of 


Virginia,  he  could  not  obliterate  all  tneei 
of  it  from  her  laws. 

Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  had  adopt- 
ed no  constitutions  of  their  own  wboi 
that  of  the  United  States  was  framed.  Hn 
latter  of  these  two  states  has  been  gor- 
erned  almost  to  this  day  by  the  charter 
granted  by  Charles  II.  Both  states  wen 
of  Puritan  origin,  and  the  charters  of  bolk 
were  based  on  Christian  principles. 

The  first  Constitution  of  New- York  data 
from  1777.  It  strongly  |^arded  the  riglili 
of  conscience  and  religious  worship.  It 
excluded  the  clergy  from  public  offices  of 
a  secular  nature,  on  Uie  express  mmi 
that  "  by  their  profession  they  were  dediei> 
ted  to  the  service  of  God  and  to  the  con 
of  souls,'*  and  "  ought  not  to  be  diverlod 
from  the  great  duties  of  their  functions." 

The  Constitution  of  New- Jersey,  as  origi- 
nally framed  in  1776,  besides  guarantyiat 
to  every  one  the  ''  inestimable  privilege  ot 
worshipping  Almighty  God  in  a  maniw 
agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  coa- 
science,*'  declared  that  "  all  persons  pro- 
fessing a  behef  in  the  faith  of  any  Protest- 
ant sect,  and  who  should  demean  them- 
selves peaceably  under  the  government, 
should  be  capable  of  being  members  of  ei- 
ther branch  of  the  Legislature,  and  shonU 
fully  and  freely  enjoy  every  privilese  and 
immunity  enjoyed  by  others,  their  fellow- 
citizens."  Whatever  may  be  thought  of 
the  style  of  this  instrument,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  it  favoured  the  professors  of 
Protestant  Christianity. 

The  Constitution  of  New-Hampshire,  af- 
ter laying  it  down  that  '*  every  individual 
has  a  natural  and  inalienable  right  to  wor- 
ship God  according  to  the  dictates  of  his 
conscience  and  his  reason,"  says,  "that 
moralit^r  and  piety,  rightly  grounded  oa 
evangelical  principles,  would  give  the  best 
and  greatest  security  to  government,  and 
would  lay  in  the  hearts  of  men  the  stroag- 
est  obligations  to  due  subjection:"  and 
again,  "  that  the  knowledge  of  these  was 
most  likely  to  be  propagated  by  the  insti- 
tution of  the  public  worship  of  the  Deity, 
and  public  instruction  in  morality  and  re- 
ligion ;*'  therefore,  to  promote  these  impor- 
tant purposes, "  the  towns"  are  empowered 
to  adopt  measures  for  the  support  aod 
maintenance  of  '*  pubUc  Protestant  teach- 
ers of  piety,  religion,  and  morality."  Al- 
though the  towns  are  still  auUiorized  to 
take  measures  for  the  support  of  iniblic 
worship,  that  is  no  longer  accompusbed 
by  a  general  a.ssessment. 

The  first  Constitution  of  Massachusetts 
was  framed  in  1780.  In  it  we  find  the 
following  language  :  "  That  as  the  hap- 
piness of  a  people,  and  the  good  order  aod 
preservation  or  civil  government,  essen- 
tially depend  upon  piety,  religion,  and 
morality ;  and  as  these  cannot  be  gener- 
i  a^y  ^uBieidL  \toyQ^\\  ai  communitj  hot  bf 
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the  institution  of  the  public  worship  of  God, 
and  of  public  instruction  in  piety,  religion, 
and  morality :  therefore,  to  promote  their 
happiness,  and  to  secure  the  good  order 
and  preservation  of  their  government,  the 
people  of  this  commonwealth  have  a  right 
to  invest  their  Legislature  Vith  power  to 
authorize  and  require,  and  the  Legislature 
shall  from  time  to  time  authorize  and  re- 
quire the  several  towns,  parishes,  pre- 
cincts, and  other  bodies  politic,  or  religious 
Bocieties,  to  make  suitable  provision,  at 
their  own  expense,  for  the  institution  of 
the  public  worship  of  God,  and  for  the  sup- 
port and  maintenance  of  public  Protestant 
teachers  of  piety,  religion,  and  morality, 
in  all  cases  where  such  provision  shall  not 
be  made  voluntarily ;  and  the  people  of 
this  commonwealth  have  also  a  rignt  to, 
and  do,  invest  their  Legislature  with  au- 
thority to  enjoin  upon  all  the  subjects  an 
attendance  upon  tne  instructions  of  the 
public  teachers  as  aforesaid,  at  stated 
times  and  seasons,  if  there  be  any  one 
whose  instructions  they  can  conscientious- 
ly attend.'^  It  was  also  ordained,  that 
^  because  a  frequent  recurrence  to  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  the  Constitution, 
and  a  constant  aaherence  to  those  of  piety, 
fnstice,  moderation,  temperance,  industry, 
and  frugality,  are  absolutely  necessary  to 
preserve  the  advantages  of  liberty  and  to 
maintain  a  free  government,  the  people 
ought  consequently  to  have  a  particular  re- 
gara  to  all  those  principles  in  the  choice  of 
their  officers  and  representatives ;  and  they 
have  a  right  to  require  of  their  lawgivers 
and  magistrates  an  exact  and  constant  ob- 
servance of  them  in  the  formation  and  ex- 
ecution of  all  laws  necessary  for  the  good 
administration  of  the  commonwealth." 
And,  lastly,  it  was  prescribed  that  every 
pe^n  "  chosen  governor,  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor, senator,  or  representative,  and  ac- 
cepting the  trust,*'  shall  subscribe  a  sol- 
emn profession  *^  that  he  believes  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  and  has  a  firm  persuasion  of 
its  truth." 

The  Constitution  of  Maryland,  made  in 
1776,  empowers  the  Legislature  *'  to  lay  a 
^neral  tax  for  the  support  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,"  and  declares  ''  that  all  per- 
sons professing  the  Christian  religion  are 
equally  entitled  to  protection  in  their  re- 
ligious liberty."  All  tests  are  disallowed, 
excepting  these :  an  oath  of  office ;  an  oath 
of  allegiance ;  "  and  a  declaration  of  a  be- 
lief in  the  Christian  religion." 

The  first  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania, 
made  in  the  same  year,  requires  that  every 
member  of  the  Legislature  shall  make  this 
solemn  declaration :  '*  I  do  believe  in  one 
God,  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  uni- 
verse, the  rewarder  of  the  good  and  the 
punisher  of  the  wicked  ;  and  1  do  acknowl- 
edge the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament to  be  giveii  by  Divine  inspiration." 


The  Constitution  of  Delaware,  made  at 
the  same  period,  premises,  '*  That  all  men 
have  a  natural  and  inalienable  right  to 
worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of 
their  own  consciences  and  understand- 
ings ;"  and  declares,  "  that  all  persons  pro- 
fessing the  Christian  religion  ou^ht  for- 
ever to  enjoy  equal  rights  and  privileges." 
In  relation  to  the  members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, it  enjoins,  that  every  citizen  who 
shall  be  chosen  a  member  of  either  house 
of  the  Legislature,  or  appointed  to  any 
other  public  office,  shall  be  required  to 
subscribe  the  following  declaration :  '^  I 
do  profess  faith  in  God  the  Father,  and  in 
Jesus  Christ  his  only  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  one  God,  blessed  for  evermore ;  and 
I  do  acknowledge  the  Holy  Scriptures  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  to  be  given 
by  Divine  inspiration." 

The  Constitution  of  North  Carolina, 
made  about  the  same  period,  declares  ex- 
pressly, **  That  no  person  who  should  deny 
the  being  of  God,  or  the  truth  of  the  Prot-  * 
estant  religion,  or  the  Divine  authority  of 
either  the  Old  or  New  Testament,  or  who 
should  hold  religious  principles  incompat- 
ible with  the  freedom  and  safety  of  the 
State,  should  be  capable  of  holding  any 
office  or  place  of  trust  in  the  civil  govern- 
ment of  the  State." 

But  the  Constitution  of  South  Carolina, 
made  in  1778,  was  the  most  remarkable  of 
all.  It  directs  the  Legislature,  at  its  regular 
meeting,  to  '*  choose  by  ballot  from  among 
themselves,  or  from  the  people  at  large,  a 
governor  and  commander-in-chief,  a  lieu- 
tenant-governor and  privy  council,  all  of 
the  Protestant  religion."  It  prescribes 
that  no  man  shall  be  eligible  to  either  the 
Senate  or  House  of  Representatives,  "  im- 
less  he  be  of  the  Protestant  religion." 
And  in  a  word,  it  ordains  **  that  the  Chris- 
tian religion  be  deemed,  and  is  hereby 
constituted  and  declared  to  be,  the  estate- 
lished  religion  of  the  land." 

Provision  was  also  made  for  the  incor- 
poration, maintenance,  and  government  of 
such  *'  societies  of  Christian  Protestants" 
as  choose  to  avail  themselves  of  laws  for 
the  purpose,  and  required  that  every  such 
society  should  first  agree  to,  and  subscribe 
in  a  book  the  five  foUowing  articles : 

"  First,  That  there  is  one  eternal  God, 
and  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments. 

*'  Second,  That  God  is  publicly  to  be 
worshipped. 

*'  Third,  That  the  Christian  religion  is 
the  true  religion. 

"  Fourth,  That  the  Holy  Scriptures  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  are  of  Divine 
inspiration,  and  are  the  rule  of  faith  and 
practice. 

"  Fifth,  That  it  is  lawful,  and  the  d\iVj  ^1 
every  man,be'iivs  X\vci%\r\u>  e^^\s^  ^^5«fc^ 
who  govern,  lo  oeat  Yi*\Vafc«ft  v>  ^^  xr^iJ^a^'' 
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Even  morf;  than  thi-! .  the  ronscnpt  F<t- 
thefi  who  iii''i/i*',  th^  r'orifrtituiion  of  Souih 
Caroiliiit  went  on  to  declare.  -  That  u> 
give  the  «»tat*  sufficient  security  for  the  dis- 
charifeof  the  pa^Virai  office.no  person  shall 
officiate  as  a  minuter  of  any  e.stablii<hed 
church  who  r»hall  not  tiave  been  chosen  by 
a  majority  of  the  society  to  which  he  «hail 
minister,  itdr  until  he  hnaii  have  marie  and 
hub^cnbed  the  following  declaration,  over 
and  aliove  the  aforesaid  five  articles  :  viz.. 
*That  he  is  determined,  by  Gfjd's  (rrace. 
out  of  the  Holy  Scriptures'to  instruct  the 
f>eopie  committed  to  hi:i  change,  and  to 
t«:ach  nothing  as  required  of  iieces»ity  to 
eternal  ft  al  vat  ion  but  that  which  he  shall 
be  [jerHuadcd  may  be  concluded  and  proved 
from  the  Scriptures ;  that  he  will  une  both 
pubhc  and  private  admonitions,  as  well  to 
the  sick  as  to  the  whole,  within  his  cure, 
as  nee<]  shall  require  and  occasion  be  giv- 
en ;  that  he  will  be  diligent  in  prayers  and 
in  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  in 
such  Htuflies  as  help  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  same  ;  that  he  will  be  diligent  to  frame 
and  fashion  his  own  self  and  his  family  ac- 
cording to  the  doctrine  of  Chhst,  and  to 
make  both  himself  and  them,  as  much  as 
in  him  lies,  wholesome  examples  and  pat- 
terns of  the  flock  of  Christ ;  that  he  will 
maintain  and  set  forward,  as  much  as  he 
can,  quietness,  peace,  and  love,  among  all 
p<^ople,  and  especially  among  those  com- 
mitted to  his  charge." 

Who  does  not  recognise  in  this  Consti- 
tution the  spirit  of  the  old  Huguenot  Con- 
fession of  Faith,  and  of  the  Synods  of 
France,  which  those  who  had  been  perse- 
cuted in  the  (•allican  kingdom  had  carried 
with  them  to  the  New  World  ? 

The  Constitution  of  Georgia,  made  in 
1777,  says  :  "  Kvery  officer  of  the  state 
shall  kHi  liable  to  be  called  to  account  by 
the  House  of  Assembly,'^  and  that  all  the 
members  of  that  house  "  shall  be  of  the 
Prnti:staiit  religion." 

Such  wjis  tlic  character  of  the  State 
Constitutions  in  the  opening  scenes  of  our 
nationni  4:xisteiice.  Of  all  the  thirteen  ori- 
ginal states,  the  organic  laws  of  one  alone 
did  not  expressly  enjoin  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, and  almost  without  exception,  the 
I'rotirstaiit  form  of  Christianity.  But  even 
Virginia  was,  in  fact,  as  much  Christian 
us  any  of  thc^n. 

From  all  this,  the  reader  will  see  how 
the  iiiitioii  sut  out  on  its  career.  It  was, 
in  «'V<ry  pn»prr  sense  of  the  word,  a  Chris- 
tian nation.  And  though  the  constitutions 
f»f  llir  cilfi  stales  have  since  Iwen  deprived 
of  what  was  exclusive  in  regard  to  re- 
ligion, and  tiie  {lolititral  privileges  of  tlio 
Protest  ants  are  exteiuhtd  to  the  Roman 
Cathoht-s,  without  any  cxLt^ption  that  1  am 
awarif  of,  yiM  the  legislative^  :ielion  of  those 
fih-ttrs,  us  wi'ii  as  that  of  the  new,  is  still 
^ouiuivd  on  Chnsti'diuty,  and  is  as  favour- 


able as  ever  to  the  promotion  of  the  Chris- 
Tiaa  reiisTion.  I  am  not  sure  whether  the 
Jew  has  equal  pnviieges  wish  the  profess- 
or of  Christianity  in  ever>'  state,  but  these 
he  certainly  has'in  most  of  them,  and  he 
has  ever>- where  the  nght  to  worship  God 
pubucly,'accopijng  lo  the  ntes  of  his  re- 
ligion.' In  some  states  he  holds  offices  of 
tni:»t  and  influence,  the  law  opening  to 
liim  as  well  as  others  access  xo  such  of- 
fices. Thus,  m  the  city  of  New-Yoi^,  at 
this  moment,  a  desceoiiaut  of  Abraham, 
who  was  formeriy  sheriff  of  that  city,  is  a 
i  judge  of  one  of  the  courts,  and  dischargoi^ 
;  its  dutie.'^  faithfully  and  acceptably.  Jews 
,  form  but  a  small  body  in  America,  and  as 
I  they  hold  what  may  be  called  the  basis  of 
the  Christian  religion,  worship  God  accord- 
ing to  the  Old  Testament,  and  believe  in  a 
future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments, 
such  a  modification  of  the  laws  as  shouM 
place  them  on  the  same  footing  with  Chris- 
tians, as  respects  political  privileges,  was 
not  deemed  too  latitudinarian  or  unsafe. 
They  surely  have  as  good  a  claim  to  be 
considered  fit  to  become  members  of  a 
government  founded  on  the  religion  of  the 
Bible,  as  Unitarians  can  pretend  to,  and 
hold  safer  principles  than  the  Universal-^ 
ists.  .-'^"^ 

I  conclude  by  repeating,  in  few  words, 
that  the  state  governments  were  founded 
on  Christianity,  and  almost  without  excep- 
tion, on  Protestant  Christianity.  In  the 
progress  of  opinion  on  the  subject  of  re- 
ligious hberty,  everything  that  looked  like 
an  interference  with  the  rights  of  con- 
science in  any  sect  was  laid  aside,  and  all 
men  whose  religious  principles  were  not 
thought  subversive  of  the  great  moral 
principles  of  Christianity  were  admitted 
to  a  full  participation  in  civil  privileges  and 
immunities.  This  is  the  present  position 
of  the  governments  of  the  several  states 
in  the  American  Union.  Their  legislation, 
while  it  avoids  oppressing  the  conscience 
of  any  sect  of  religionists,  is  still  decided- 
ly favourable,  in  general,  to  the  interests 
of  Christianity ;  the  unchristian  element, 
if  I  may  so  term  it,  is  too  insignificantf 
taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  to  exert  an 
influence  of  any  importance  on  the  nation- 
al legislation. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE   LEGISLATION   OF  THE   STATES  SHOWN  TO 
BE  IN  FAVOUR  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

We  have  said  that  the  organic  laws  of 
the  state  governments  have  been  so  far 
modified  as  to  extend  political  rights  to 
citizens  of  all  shades  of  religious  opinions ; 
that  in  every  state  the  rights  of  conscience 
•Are  guarantied  to  all  men  ;  and  in  these 
respects,  the  whole  twenty-six  states  and 
iVvrcc  VieiuiQtics  composing  the  Amehcan 
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Union  are  as  one.    But  we  must  not  be  t 
understood  as  meaning  thereby,  that  irre- 
ligion  and  licentiousness  are  also  guaran- ; 
tied  by  the  organic  laws,  or  by  any  laws ' 
whatever.     This  would  be  absurd.    Rights 
of  conscience  are  religious  rights,  that  is, ' 
rights  to  entertain  and  utter  religious  opin-  , 
ions,  and  to  enjoy  public  religious  worship.  | 
Now  this  expression,  even  in  its  widest  ac- 
ceptation, cannot  include  irreUgion  ;  opin- . 
ions  contrary  to  the  nature  of  religion,  sub- 
versive of  the  reverence,  love,  and  service 
due  to  God,  of  virtue,  morality,  and  good  . 
manners.     What  rights  of  conscience  can  i 
atheism,  irreUgion,  or  licentiousness  pre- , 
tend  lo  t    It  may  not  be  prudent  to  disturb 
them  in  their  private  haunts  and  secret  re- 
tirements.   There  let  them  remain  and 
hold  their  peace.    But  they  have  no  right, 
by  any  law  in  the  United  Sutes  that  I  am 
aware  of,  to  come  to  propagate  opinions 
and  proselytize.     Such  attempts,  on  the 
contrary,  are  everywhere  opposed  by  the 
laws,  and  if,  at  times,  these  laws  are  eva- 
ded, or  their  enforcement  intentionally  in- 
tennittcd,  this  does  not  proceed  from  any 
question  of  their  being  just,  but  from  a 
conviction  that,  in  some  circumstances,  it 
is  the  less  of  two  evils  not  to  enforce  them. 
It  is  sometimes  the  best  way  to  silence  a 
noisy,  brauiless  lecturer  on  atheism,  to  let 
him  alone,  and  the  immoral  conduct  of 
some  preachers  of  unrighteousness  is  the 
best  refutation  of  their  impious  doctrines. 
At  times,  however,  another  course  must 
be  pursued.    The  publication  of  licentious 
books  and  pictures,  profane  swearing,  blas- 
phemy, obscenity,  the  interruption  of  pub- 
lic worship,  and  such  like  offences,  are 
punishsd>le  by  the  laws  of  every  state  in 
the  American  iTnion.    Now,  whence  had 
these  laws  their  origin,  or  where  do  we  tind 
their  sanction  1     Tak^  the  laws  against 
profane  swearing.     Where  did  men  learn 
that  that  is  an  ofifence  against  which  the 
laws  should  level  its  denunciations }    Sure- 
ly from  the  Bible,  and  nowhere  else. 

Not  more  than  one  state,  if  even  one,  is 
supposed  to  have  no  laws  for  the  due  ob- 
seri'ancc   of  the  Sabbath.     But  whence ; 
came  such  regulations  \    From  the  light  j 
of  Nature  ?     From  the  conclusions  of  hu- 1 
man  wisdom  ?     Has  philosophy  ever  dis-  j 
covered  tliat  one  day  in  seven  should  bo ; 
consecrated  to  God  ?  lam  aware  that  expe- 1 
riencc,  ixnd  a  right  knowledge  of  the  animal 
economy,  show  that  the  law  setting  apart 
one  day  in  seven  is  good,  favourable  to  hu- 
man happiness,  and  merciful  to  the  beasts 
of  burden.     But  the  Sabbath  is  of  God ;  and 
putting  aside  some  dim  traditions  and  cus- 
toms among  nations  near  the  spot  where 
the  Divine  command  respecting  it  was  first 
given  to  Moses,  or  of  the  people  in  whose 
code  it  afterward  held  a  permanent  place, 
we  find  it  only  in  the  Bible. 

But  it  is  not  only  by  the  statute  law  of 


the  United  States  that  such  offences  are 
forbidden;  they  are  punishable  likewise 
under  the  common  law,  which  has  force 
in  those  states  as  well  as  in  England.  Of 
this  admirable  part  of  the  civil  economy, 
Christianity  is  not  merely  an  inherent,  it 
is  a  constituent  part.  Tliis,  though  denied 
by  Mr.  Jefferson,  Dr.  Cooper,  and  others, 
has  been  so  decided  by  many  of  the  ablest 
judges  in  tlie  land.  For  it  has  been  held, 
that  while  the  abolition  of  religious  estab- 
lishments  in  the  United  States  necessari- 
ly abolishes  that  part  of  the  common  law 
which  attaches  to  them  in  England,  it  does 
nothing  more,  and  thus  many  offences  still 
remain  obnoxious  to  it,  on  the  ground  of 
their  being  contrary  lo  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. 

A  person  was  indicte<l  at  New- York,  in 
1811,  for  aspersing  the  character  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  denying  the  legitimacy  of  his 
birth.  He  was  tried,  condemned,  fined,  and 
imprisoned.  On  that  trial,  Chief-justice 
Kent,  still  living,  and  believed  to  be  sec- 
ond to  none  in  the  country-  in  point  of  legal 
knowledge,  expressed  himself  as  follows : 

^*Thc  people  of  this  state,  in  common 
with  the  people  of  this  country,  profess  the 
general  doctrines  of  Christianity  as  the 
rule  of  their  faith  and  practice';  and  lo 
scandalize  the  Author  of  these  doctrines 
is  not  only,  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  ex- 
tremely impious,  but,  even  in  respect  to 
the  obligations  due  to  society,  is  a  gross 
violation  of  decency  and  good  order.  No- 
thing could  be  more  offensive  to  the  virtu- 
ous part  of  the  community,  or  more  inju- 
rious to  the  tender  morals  of  the  young, 
than  to  declare  such  profanity  lawful.  It 
would  go  to  confound  all  distinction  be- 
tween things  sacred  and  profane."  '*  No  ^ 
government,"  he  maintained,  **  among  any 
of  the  polished  nations  of  antiquity,  and 
none  of  the  institutions  of  modem  Kurope 
(a  single  monitory  case  excepted),  ever 
hazarded  such  a  bold  experiment  upon  the 
solidity  of  the  public  morals  as  to  permit 
with  impunity,  and  under  the  sanction  of 
their  tribunals,  the  general  religion  of  the 
community  to  be  openly  insulted  and  de- 
famed." **  True,"  he  acids, "  the  Constitu- 
tion has  discarded  religious  establishments. 
It  does  not  forbid  judicial  cognizance  of 
those  offences  against  religion  and  moral- 
ity which  have  no  reference  lo  any  such 
establishment,  or  to  any  particular  form  of 
government,  but  are  punishable  because 
they  strike  at  the  root  of  moral  obligation,  "^ 
and  weaken  the  security  of  the  social  ties. 
To  construe  it  as  breaking  down  the  com- 
mon law  barriers  against  licentious,  wan- 
ton, and  impious  attacks  upon  Christiani- 
ty itself,  would  be  an  enormous  perversion 
of  its  meaning.''* 

These  just  opinions  were  CmVVs  «viav^\w- 
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ed  by  the  decision  pronounced  in  Penn- 
sylvania, at  the  trial  of  a  man  indicted  for 
blasphemy,  not  against  God  directly,  but 
a|^inst  the  Bible ;  the  design  charged  upon 
him  being  that  of  *'  contriving  and  intend- 
ing to  scandalize  and  bring  into  disrepute 
and  vilify  the  Christian  religion  and  the 
Scriptures  of  truth.''  On  that  occasion, 
the  late  Judge  Duncan  said,  that  '^  even  if 
Christianity  were  not  a  part  of  the  law  of 
the  land,  it  is  the  popular  religion  of  the 
country ;  an  insult  to  which  would  be  in- 
dictable, as  tending  to  disturb  the  public 
peace ;"  and  added,  **  that  no  society  can 
tolerate  a  wilful  and  despiteful  attempt  to 
subvert  its  religion."* 

The  application  of  the  common  law,  by 
the  courts  of  Pennsylvania,  to  the  protec- 
tion of  clergymen  living  in  the  discharge 
of  their  official  duties,  confirms  all  that  has 
been  said  respecting  the  light  in  which 
Christianity  is  regarded  by  the  state  gov- 
ernments. 

Farther,  every  state  has  laws  for  the 
protection  of  all  religious  meetings  from 
disturbance,  and  these  are  enforc^  when 
occasion  requires.  Indeed,  1  am  not  aware 
of  any  offence  that  is  more  promptly  pun- 
ished by  the  police  than  interfering  with 
religious  worship,  whether  held  in  a  church, 
in  a  private  house,  or  even  in  the  forest. 

All  the  states  have  laws  for  the  reffula- 
tiou  of  church  property,  and  of  that  devo- 
ted to  religious  uses.  In  some  states,  ev- 
ery religious  body,  immediately  on  being 
organized,  is  pronounced  de  facto  incorpo- 
rated ;  and  in  none,  generally,  is  there  any 
difficulty  in  procuring  an  act  of  incorpora- 
tion, either  for  churches  or  benevolent  so- 
cieties. 
^  No  state  allows  the  oath  of  an  atheist  to 
be  received  in  a  court  of  justice,  and  in  one 
only,  in  so  far  as  1  am  aware,  is  that  of  a 
disbeliever  in  ^future  state  of  rewards  and 
punishments  received  as  evidence.  That 
state  is  New- York,  where  the  law  requires 
simply  the  belief  in  a  state  of  rewards 
and  punishments  ;  in  other  words,  if  a  man 
believes  that  there  is  a  God  who  punishes 
men  for  evil  actions,  and  rewaitis  them 
for  their  good  ones,  whether  in  this  world 
or  in  that  which  is  to  come,  his  oath  will  be 
received  in  a  court  of  justice.  Of  course, 
the  man  who  believes  neither  in  the  exist- 
ence of  God,  nor  in  any  sort  of  divine  pun- 
ishment, cannot  be  sworn,  nor  his  testimo- 
ny be  allowed,  in  a  court  in  that  state. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  LEGISLATION  OF  THE  STATES  OFTEN 
BEARS  FAVOURABLT,  THOUGH  INCIDENTAL- 
LY,   ON   THE   CAUSE   OF   RELIGION. 

If  there  be  no  Established  Church  in 
any  of  the  states  at  the  present  time,  it  is 
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not,  as  we  have  shown,  from  any  want  of 
power  in  the  states  to  create  such  an  et- 
tablishment,  but  because  it  has  been  fomid 
inexpedient  to  attempt  promoting  religioa 
in  that  way.  Experience  has  shown  tint 
with  us  all  such  establishmenu  have  been, 
upon  the  whole,  more  injurious  than  bene- 
ficial. They  have  been  renounced  because, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  they  could 
never  be  made  to  operate  in  such  a  wiy 
as  not  to  do  some  injustice  to  one  poitioa 
or  other  of  the  citizens. 

To  this  general  conviction  we  must  wt- 
cribe  what  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  an 
anomaly ;  the  power  to  aid  religion  by  le- 
gal enactment  expressly  conferred  in  the 
Constitutions  of  some  of  the  states,*  and 
yet  that  power  suffered  to  lie  dormant,  nor 
IS  there  the  least  prospect  of  its  ever  being 
exercised  again.  But  although  the  states 
have  thought  it  best  for  the  interests  of  re- 
ligion itself,  as  well  as  most  equitable  to 
all  classes  of  the  inhabitants,  to  relinquidi 
all  attempts  to  promote  religion  by  what 
is  called  an  establishment,  yet  they  have 
deemed  it  neither  unwise  nor  unjust  to 
pursue  the  same  end  indirectly.  Several 
instances  of  this  kind  have  been  stated  al- 
ready ;  we  may  notice  a  few  more. 

The  states  do  much  to  promote  educa- 
tion in  all  its  stages,  though  in  doing  so 
they  often  assist  the  cause  of  religion,  in 
what  might  be  considered  nearly  the  most 
direct  manner  possible.  For  instance,  they 
aid  colleges  directed  by  religious  men,  and 
that,  too,  without  stipulating  for  the  slight- 
est control  over  these  institutions.  On  this 
we  shall  yet  have  occasion  to  spevLk  more 
at  large,  and  we  introduce  it  here  merely 
to  indicate  what  the  states  are  thus  doing 
for  Christianity  in  the  way  of  concurrence 
with  other  bodies.  Some  states  have  giv- 
en considerable  sums  to  endow  colleges  at 
the  outset.  Others  contribute  annually  to 
their  sup]>ort,  and  this  while  well  aware 
that  the  colleges  aided  by  such  grants  are 
I  under  a  decided  religious  influence.  So  is 
I  it  also  with  the  academies,  of  which  there 
are  several  even  in  the  smallest  states,  and 
many  in  the  largest.  Young  men  are  in- 
structed in  the  classics  and  mathematics 
at  these,  preparatory  to  being  sent  to  col- 
lege, and  as  many  of  them  are  conducted 
by  ministers  of  the  Gospel  and  other  reli- 
gious men,  they  are  nurseries  of  vast  im- 
portance both  for  the  Church  and  the  State. 

Again,  by  promoting  primary  schools, 
the  states  co-operate  in  promoting  reU- 
gion ;  for  mere  intellectual  knowlege,  al- 
though not  religion,  greatly  facilitates  its 
diffusion  by  means  of  books.  In  the  six 
New-England  States,  it  is  lonff  since  pro- 
vision was  first  made  by  law  for  the  good 
education  of  every  child  whose  parents 
choose  to  avail  themselves  of  it ;  and,  ac- 
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eoTdingly,  hardly  is  there  an  adult  native 
>f  those  states  to  be  found  who  cannot 
read.  Some  uneducated  persons  there  are, 
Mpecially  in  Maine,  New-Hampshire,  and 
ftbode  Island,  but  they  are  few  compared 
vith  what  may  be  found  in  other  lands. 
In  all  the  six  states,  except  Connecticut, 
wch  '^  town'*  is  required  to  assess  itself  for 
IS  many  schookr  as  it  may  need.  Connec- 
icut  has  a  school  fund  of  above  2,000,000 
iollars,  yielding  an  annual  revenue  of  above 
113,000  dollars,  and  this  maintains  schools, 
I  part  of  the  year  at  least,  in  every  school 
iisthctof  the  state.  In  New- York,  Penn- 
lylvania,  and  Ohio,  there  are  efficient  pri- 
nary  school  systems  in  operation,  sup- 
^rted  by  law,  and  capable  of  supply ing^  all 
Jie  youth  with  education.  The  state  sup- 
port consists  partly  of  the  interest  of  per- 
manent state  funds  set  apart  for  the  pur- 
[lose,  partly  of  money  raised  in  each  of  the 
4>wii8hip8  by  assessment,  llie  systems 
Mirsued  in  New- Jersey  and  Delaware, 
ihough  less  efficient,  are  highly  useful. 
Efforts  are  making  in  several  of  the  West- 
sm  States  to  introduce  a  like  provision,  and 
I  good  deal  is  done  in  the  Southern  States 
U)  educate  the  children  of  the  poor,  by 
means  of  funds  set  apart  for  that  purpose. 

The  instruction  given  in  the  primary 
schools  of  the  United  States  depends  for 
its  character  upon  the  teachers.  Where 
these  are  pious,  they  find  no  difficulty  in 
pving  a  great  deal  of  religious  instruction ; 
Hrhere  they  are  not  so,  but  little  instruc- 
tion is  given  that  can  be  called  religious, 
rhe  Bible  is  read  in  most  of  the  schools. 

Several  of  the  states  have  liberally  con- 
tributed to  the  estabhshment  of  asylums 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  for  the  blind, 
ilmost  all  of  which  institutions  are  under 
I  decidedly  religious  influence.  The  gov-< 
imments  of  several  states  containing  large 
nties,  have  done  much  in  aid  of  the  efforts 
)f  philanthropic  individuals  and  associa- 
ions  for  establishing  Retreats  or  Houses 
)f  Refuge,  where  young  offenders  who 
lave  not  gone  hopelessly  astray  may  be 
}laced  for  reformation.  These  institutions 
lave  been  greatly  blessed. 

Before  concluding  my  remarks  on  the 
ndirect  bearing  of  the  State  legislation  in 
Imerica  upon  religion,  I  have  a  few  words 
0  say  on  one  or  two  subjects  connected 
?ith  religion,  but  different  from  those  al- 
eady  mentioned.  One  is  marriage,  which, 
nth  us,  is  in  a  great  degree  a  civil  institu- 
ion,  regulated  by  the  laws  of  each  state, 
rescribing  how  it  should  be  performed, 
n  so  far  as  it  is  a  contract  between  the 
arties,  under  proper  circumstances  of  age, 
onsent  of  friends,  sufficient  number  of 
ritiiesses,  &c.,  it  has,  with  us,  no  neces- 
ary  connexion  with  religion.  In  all  of 
le  states  it  may  take  place,  if  the  parties 
hoose,  before  a  regularly  ordained  minis- 
sr  of  the  Gospel^  a^  be  accompanied  with 


religious  services.  The  civil  power  de- 
cides within  what  degrees  of  consanguin- 
ity and  affinity  it  may  take  place.  On  this 
point,  and  this  mainly,  can  any  collision 
take  place  between  the  ecclesiastical  and 
civil  authorities.  For  instance,  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
has  lately  decided,  or,  rather,  repeated  a  de- 
cision given  indirectly  some  years  ago, 
that  a  man  may  not  marry  his  deceased 
wife's  sister,  and  pronounced  all  such  mar- 
riages to  be  contrary  to  the  Scriptures,  and 
incestuous.  Such  marriages,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  expressly  allowed  by  the  laws 
of  Connecticut,  and  are  not  forbidden  by 
those  of  any  other  state  excepting  Virgin- 
ia. In  all  cases  of  this  kind,  a  man  must 
make  his  election  as  to  which  he  will  obey 
— the  Church  or  the  State.  As  condem- 
nation by  the  former  subjects  a  man  to 
no  civil  penalties,  all  that  he  can  suffer  is 
excommunication. 

As  for  divorces,  they  are  wholly  regula- 
ted by  the  civil  government,  and  fall 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  States.  In 
some  they  are  allowed  for  very  few  cau- 
ses ;  much  more  looseness  of  practice  pre- 
vails in  others.  In  South  Carolina,  1  un- 
derstand that  no  divorce  has  been  granted 
since  it  became  a  state.  In  some  states 
it  belongs  to  the  legislatures  to  grant  di- 
vorces, and  in  others  to  tlie  courts  of  law. 

What  are  called  mixed  marriages,  or 
marriages  between  Protestants  and  Roman 
Catholics,  which  have  given  rise  to  so 
much  trouble  of  late  in  some  countries  of 
Europe,  occasion  no  difficulty  with  us. 
Marriage,  by  our  laws,  being  a  civil  con- 
tract, is  held  valid  at  common  law  when- 
ever the  consent  of  the  parties,  supposing 
there  is  no  legal  impediment,  is  expressed 
in  a  way  that  admits  of  proof.  The  refu- 
sal of  a  priest  to  grant  the  nuptial  benedic- 
tion, or  the  sacrament  of  marriage,  except 
upon  conditions  to  which  the  parties  might 
not  be  willing  to  agree,  would  be  of  liitlo 
consequence.  They  have  only  to  go  to 
the  civil  magistrate,  and  they  will  be  mar- 
ried without  the  slightest  difficulty.  No 
Roman  Catholic  priest,  or  Protestant  min- 
ister in  the  United  States,  would  dare  to 
refuse  to  perforin  the  ceremony  of  mar- 
riage, unless  for  most  justifiable  reasons  ; 
for  if  he  did,  he  would  soon  hear  of  it  through 
the  press,  which  is  with  us  an  instrument 
for  correcting  any  little  instances  of  tyr- 
anny or  injustice  with  which  any  man,  no 
matter  who,  may  think  fit  to  annoy  per- 
sons placed  in  any  sense  under  his  au- 
thority. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

IN  WHAT  CASES  THE  ACTION  OF  THE  CIVIL  AU- 
THORITY MAY  DE  DIRECTED  IN  REFERENCE 
TO  RELieiOM. 
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legislation  of  the  individual  states  has 
upon  religion,  and  which  sometimes  comes 
not  a  little  to  its  help,  there  are  cases  in 
which  the  civil  authority  intervenes  more 
directly,  not  in  settling  points  of  doctrine, 
but  in  determining  questions  of  property ; 
and  these  are  by  no  means  of  rare  occur- 
rence where  there  are  conflicting  claims 
in  individual  churches.  This,  indeed,  has 
happened  twice  at  least,  in  reference  to 
property  held  by  large  religious  denomina- 
tions. The  first  of  these  cases  occurred 
in  New-Jersey,  and  on  that  occasion  the 
courts  decided  upon  the  claims  to  certain 
propert}',  urged  by  the  Orthodox  and  the 
Hicksites,  two  bodies  into  which  the  So- 
<;iety  of  Friends,  or  Quakers,  has  been  di- 
vided throughout  the  United  States.  And 
although  the  trial  took  place  on  a  local 
cause,  or,  rather,  for  a  local  claim,  yet  the 
principle  upon  which  it  was  decided  affect- 
ed all  the  property  held  by  Quaker  socie- 
ties in  the  state. 

The  second  case  occurred  recently  in 
Pennsylvania,  where  the  Supreme  Court 
had  to  decide  upon  the  claims  of  the  Old 
and  New  School,  to  certain  proi>erty  be- 
longing to  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  on  its  being  divided 
into  two  separate  bodies,  each  of  which 
assumed  the  name  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  Here  the  court  had  of  necessity 
to  decide  which  of  the  two  ought  by  law 
to  be  considered  the  true  representative 
and  successor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
before  its  division.  The  decision,  how- 
ever, did  not  rest  on  doctrinal  grounds,  but 
wholly  on  the  acts  of  the  bodies  them- 
selves, the  court  refusing  to  take  up  the 
question  of  doctrines  at  all,  as  not  oeing 
within  their  province.  Not  so  in  the  case 
of  the  Quakers  just  referred  to.  There 
the  court  considered  the  question  of  doc- 
trine, in  order  to  determuie  which  body 
was  the  true  Society  of  Friends. 

I  apprehend  that  I  have  now  said  enough 
to  place  the  nature  of  the  mutual  relations 
between  Church  and  State  in  America 
fairly  before  the  reader,  and  will  dismiss 
the  subject  by  giving  some  extracts  from 
a  communication  which  the  Hon.  Henry 
Wheaton,  ambassador  from  the  United 
States  to  the  Court  of  Berlin,  has  had  the 
goodness  to  address  to  me,  and  which  pre- 
sents, in  some  respects,  a  r^sum^,  or  sum- 
mary of  what  may  be  said  on  this  subject : 

"  In  answer  to  your  first  query,  I  should 
«ay  that  the  State  does  not  view  the  Chris- 
tian Church  as  a  rival  or  an  enemy,  but 
rather  as  an  assistant  or  co-worker  in  the 
religious  and  moral  instruction  of  the  peo- 
ple, which  is  one  of  the  most  important 
duties  of  civil  government. 

"  It  is  not  true  that  the  Church  is  treated 
as  a  stranger  by  the  state. 

"  T/jero  are  ample  laws  in  all  the  states 
<?fiJie  American  Union  for  the  observance 


of  the  Sabbath,  the  secnrinff  of  Church 
property,  and  the  undisturbed  tranquillity 
of  public  worship  by  every  variety  of  Chris- 
tian sects.  The  law  makes  no  distinction 
among  these  sects,  and  gives  to  no  one 
the  predominance  over  the  others.  It  pro- 
tects all  equally,  and  gives  no  poHtical 
privileges  to  the  adherent  of  one  over  tho» 
of  another  sect. 

"  The  laws  of  the  several  states  author- 
ize the  acquisition  and  holding  of  chuich 
property,  under  certain  limitations  as  to 
value,  either  by  making  a  special  corpora- 
tion for  that  purfxjse,  or  through  the  agen- 
cy of  trustees  empowered  imder  geneni 
regulations  for  that  purpose.  Without  go- 
ing into  detail  on  this  subject,  it  is  enough 
to  say  that  they  proceed  upon  the  princi- 
ple of  allowing  the  church  to  hold  a  suffi- 
cient amoant  of  real  and  personal  property 
to  enable  it  to  perform  its  appropriate  func- 
tions, and,  at  the  same  time,  to  guard  against 
abuse,  by  allowing  too  great  an  amotmt  of 
wealth  to  be  perpetually  locked  tip  in  mort- 
main by  grants  and  testamentary  disposi- 
tions ad  pios  unu.  In  some  of  the  states 
of  the  Union,  the  Enslish  statute  of  mon- 
main  has  been  introduced,  by  which  reli- 
gious corporations  are  disabled  from  ac- 
quiring real  property  unless  by  special 
license  of  the  government.  In  others,  the 
capacity  to  acquire  it  is  regulated  and  lim- 
ited by  the  special  acts  of  legislation  in- 
corporating religious  societies.  The  ec- 
clesiastical corporations  existing  before 
the  Revolution,  which  separated  the  United 
States  from  the  parent  country,  continue 
to  enjoy  the  rights  and  property  which 
they  had  previously  held  under  acts  of  Par- 
liament, or  of  the  provincial  Legislatures. 

''  Blasphemy  is  punished  as  a  criminal 
offence  by  the  laws  of  the  several  states. 

''  Perjury  is,  in  like  manner,  punished  as 
a  crime ;  the  form  of  administerine  the 
oath  b^jng  accommodated  to  the  conscien- 
tious views  of  different  religious  8ect.s. 
The  Quakers  arc  allowed  to  qffirtn  solemn- 
ly ;  the  Jews  swear  upon  the  scriptures  oi 
the  Old  Testament  only :  and  certain  Chhsi- 
tian  sects  with  the  uplifted  hand. 

"  There  has  been  much  discussion  among 
our  jurists  as  to  how  the  oaths  of  infidels 
ought  to  be  considered  in  courts  of  justice. 
But,  so  far  as  I  recollect,  the  general  re- 
sult is  to  reject  the  oath  of  such  persons 
only  as  deny  the  being  of  God,  or  a  future 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  without 
absolutely  requiring  a  belief  in  revealed 
religion. 

'^  The  laws  regulating  marriage  with  us 
are  founded  on  the  precepts  of  Christian- 
ity ;  hence  polygamy  is  absolutely  forbid- 
den, and  punished  as  a  crime  under  the  de- 
nomination of  bigamy.  Marriages  between 
relations  by  blood  in  the  ascending  or  de- 
scending lines,  and  between  collaterals  in 
\  ihe  &ts\.  ^opee,  )ii^  ^bw^Vaiely  foibidden  in 
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:all  the  states ;  and  in  some,  all  marriaffee 
within  the  Levitical  degrees  are  also  for- 
bidden. 

^  The  common  law  of  England,  which 
requires  consent  merely,  without  any  par- 
ticular form  of  solemmzation,  to  render  a 
marriage  legally  valid,  is  adopted  in  those 
states  of  the  American  Union  which  have 
not  enacted  special  legislative  statutes  on 
the  subject.  In  some  of  the  states  mar- 
riage is  required  to  be  solemnized  in  the 
presence  of  a  clergyman  or  magistrate. 

*'  All  our  distinguished  men,  so  far  as  I 
know,  are  Christians  of  one  denomination 
<jfr  other.  A  great  reaction  has  taken  place 
within  the  last  thirty  years  against  the  tor- 
rent of  infidelity  let  in  by  the  superficial 
philosoi^y  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

**  I  beheve  the  separation  of  Church  and 
State  is,  with  us,  considered  almost,  if  not 
universsdlv,  as  a  blessing." 

With  these  extracts,  which  give  the 
views  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
statesmen  and  diplomatists  of  America, 
and  which  confirm  the  positions  we  have 
advanced  on  all  the  points  to  which  they 
refer,  we  close  our  remarks  on  the  exist- 
ing relations  between  the  Church  and  State 
in  that  country. 


CHAPTER  XII. 
miviBW  or  TBC  orouhd  which  wi  bavb 

GONE   OVER. 

Wb  have  now  arrived  at  the  close  of  the 
Third  Book  of  this  work. 

We  have  traced  the  religious  character 
•of  the  early  colonists  who  settled  in  Amer- 
ica; the  rehgious  establishments  which 
they  planted ;  the  happy  and  the  unhappy 
influences  of  those  establishments ;  their 


overthrow  and  its  consequences ;  and,  final- 
ly, the  relations  which  have  subsisted  be- 
tween the  churches  and  the  civil  govern- 
ments since  the  Revolution.  We  are  now 
about  to  enter  upon  the  consideration  of 
the  resources  which  the  churches  have 
developed  since  they  have  been  compelled 
to  look,  in  dependance  upon  God's  bless- 
ing, to  their  own  exertions,  instead  of  rely- 
ing on  the  arm  of  the  state. 

A  review  of  the  ground  which  we  have 
gone  over  mav  be  given  sdmost  in  the  very 
words  of  an  able  author,  to  whom  we  have 
been  repeatedly  indebted. 

1.  "  The  first  settlers  of  the  United  States 
went  to  it  as  Christians,  and  with  strong 
intent  to  occupy  the  country  in  that  char- 
acter. 

3.  "  The  lives  they  lived  there,  and  the 
institutions  they  set  up,  were  signsdiz^ 
by  the  spirit  and  doctrine  of  the  religion 
they  professed. 

3.  ''The  same  doctrine  and  spirit,  de- 
scending upon  the  patriots  of  the  federal 
era,  entered  largely  into  the  primary  State 
Constitutions  of  the  Republic,  and,  if  anal- 
ogy can  be  trusted,  into  the  constructive 
meaning  of  the  Federal  Charter  itself. 

4.  "  Christianity  is  still  the  popular  reU- 
gion  of  the  country. 

5.  ''And,  finall)r,  notwithstanding  some 
untoward  acts  of  individual  rulers,  it  is  to 
this  day,  though  without  establishments, 
and  with  equal  liberty  to  men's  conscien- 
ces, the  religion  of  the  laws  and  of  the 
government.  If  records  tell  the  trutli-nif 
annals  and  documents  can  outweigh  the 
flippant  rhetoric  of  licentious  debate,  our 
public  institutions  carry  still  the  stamp  of 
their  origin :  the  memory  of  better  times 
is  come  down  to  us  in  solid  remains  ;  the 
monuments  of  the  fathers  are  yet  standing ; 
and,  blessed  be  God,  the  national  edifice 
continues  visibly  to  rest  upon  them."* 
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INFLUENCE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THB    YOLUICTARY    PRINCIPLE    THE    ORBAT    AL- 
TERNATIVE.  THE    NATURE    AND    VA8TNE88 

or  ITS  MISSION. 

Thb  reader  has  remarked  the  progress  of 
Reliffious  Liberty  in  the  United  States  from 
the  first  colonization  of  the  country  until 
the  present  time,  and  traced  the  efiects  of 
its  successive  developments  in  modifying 
the  relations  between  the  churches  and 
the  state. 

He  has  seen  that  when  that  country  be- 
gan to  be  settled  by  European  emignuits, 


in  the  beffinniiuf  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, freedom  of  conscience  and  the  rights 
of  the  immortal  mind  were  but  little  un- 
derstood in  the  Old  World.  Those  even 
who  fled  to  the  New,  to  enjoy  this  greatest 
of  all  earthly  blessings,  had  but  an  imper- 
fect apprehension  of  the  subject  and  its 
bearings.  That  which  they  so  highly  pri- 
zed for  themselves,  and  for  the  attainment 
of  which  they  had  made  such  sacrifices, 
they  were  unwilling  to  accord  to  others. 
Not  that  men  were  not  allowed^  in  ev- 
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ery  colony,  to  entertain  whatever  opinions 
they  chose  on  the  subject  of  religfion,  if 
they  did  not  endeavour  to  propagate  them 
when  contrary  to  those  of  the  Established 
Church,  where  one  existed.  In  the  colo- 
nies where  the  greatest  intolerance  exist- 
ed, men  were  compelled  to  attend  the  Na- 
tional Church,  but  they  were  not  required, 
in  order  to  be  allowed  a  residence,  to  make 
a  profession  of  the  established  faith.  This 
was  the  lowest  amount  possible  of  reli- 
gious hberty.  Low  as  it  is,  however,  it  is 
not  yet  enjoyed  by  the  native  inhabitants 
of  Italy,  and  some  other  Roman  Catholic 
countries. 

But  it  was  not  long  before  a  step  in  ad- 
vance was  made  by  Virginia  and  Massa- 
chusetts, of  all  the  colonies  the  most  rigid 
in  their  views  of  the  requirements  of  a 
Church  Establishment.  Private  meetings 
of  dissenters  for  the  enjoyment  of  their  own 
modes  of  worship  began  to  be  tolerated. 

A  second  step  was  to  grant  to  such  dis- 
senters express  permission  to  hold  public 
meetings  for  worship,  without  releasing 
them,  however,  from  their  share  of  the 
taxes  to  support  the  Established  Church. 

The  third  step  which  religious  freedom 
made  consisted  in  relieving  dissenters  from 
the  burden  of  contributing  in  any  way  to 
the  support  of  the  Established  Church. 

And,  finally,  the  fourth  and  great  step 
was  to  abolish  altogether  the  support  of 
any  church  by  the  state,  and  place  all,  of 
every  name,  on  the  same  footing  before  the 
law,  leaving  each  church  to  support  itself 
by  its  own  proper  exertions. 

Such  is  the  state  of  things  at  present, 
and  such  it  will  remain.  In  every  state, 
liberty  of  conscience  and  liberty  of  worship 
are  complete.  The  government  extends 
protection  to  all.  Any  set  of  men  who  wish 
to  have  a  church  or  place  of  worship  of 
their  own,  can  have  it,  if  they  choose  to 
erect  or  hire  a  building  at  their  own 
charges.  Nothing  is  required  but  to  com- 
ply with  the  terms  which  the  law  prescribes 
m  relation  to  holding  property  for  public 
uses.  The  proper  civil  authorities  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  creed  of  those  who 
open  such  a  place  of  worship.  They  can- 
not offer  the  smallest  obstruction  to  the 
opening  of  a  place  of  worship  anywhere, 
if  those  who  choose  to  undertake  it  comply 
with  the  simple  terms  of  the  law  in  relation 
to  such  property. 

Nor  can  the  police  authorities  interfere 
to  break  up  a  meeting,  unless  it  can  be 
proved  to  be  a  nuisance  to  the  neighbour- 
hood by  the  disturbance  which  it  occasions, 
or  on  account  of  the  immoral  practices 
which  may  be  committed  in  it ;  not  on  ac- 
count of  the  particular  religious  faith  which 
may  be  there  taught.  All  improper  med- 
dhng  with  a  religious  meeting,  no  matter 
whether  it  is  held  in  a  church  or  in  a  pri- 
rate  house,  would  not  be  tolerated. 


On  the  other  hand,  as  we  have  shown, 
neither  the  General  Government  nor  that 
of  the  States  does  anything  directly  for  the 
maintenance  of  public  worship.  Religion 
is  protected,  and  indirectly  aided,  as  has 
been  proved,  by  both ;  but  nowhere  does 
the  civil  power  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
churches,  or  pay  the  salaries  of  ministers 
of  the  Gospel,  excepting  in  the  case  of  a 
few  chaplains  connect^  with  the  public 
service. 

Upon  what,  then,  must  Religion  relyt 
Only,  under  God,  upon  the  efforts  of  its 
friends,  acting  from  their  own  free  will,  in- 
fluenced by  that  variety  of  considerations 
which  is  ordinarily  comprehended  under 
the  title  of  a  desire  to  do  good.  This,  in 
America,  is  the  grand  and  only  alternative. 
To  this  principle  must  the  country  look  for 
all  those  efforts  which  must  be  made  for  its 
religious  instruction.  To  the  consideration 
of  its  action,  and  the  development  of  its 
resources,  the  book  upon  which  we  now 
enter  is  devoted. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  woii 
which,  under  God^s  blessing,  must  be  ac- 
comphshed  by  this  instrumentality. 

The  population  of  the  United  States  in 
1840  was,  by  the  census,  ascertained  to  be 
17,068,666  souls.  At  present  (January, 
1844)  it  surpasses  18,500,000.  Upon  t^ 
voluntary  principle  sdone  depends  the  reli- 
gious instruction  of  this  entire  popidatioHt 
embracing  the  thousands  of  churches  and 
ministers  of  the  Gospel,  colleges,  theologir 
cal  seminaries,  Sunday-schools,  missionary 
societies,  and  all  the  other  instrumentalities 
that  are  employed  to  promote  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Gospel  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other.  Upon  the  mere  un- 
constrained good-will  of  the  people,  and 
especially  of  those  among  them  who  love 
the  Saviour  and  profess  His  name,  does 
this  vast  superstructure  rest.  Those  may 
tremble  for  the  result  who  do  not  know 
what  the  human  heart  is  capable  of  doing 
when  left  to  its  own  energies,  moved  and 
sustained  by  the  grace  and  the  love  of  God. 

Still  more  :  not  only  must  all  the  good 
that  is  now  doing  in  that  vast  country,  and 
amid  more  than  18,500,000  of  souls,  be  con- 
tinued by  the  voluntanr  principle,  but  the 
increasing  demands  of  a  population  aug- 
menting in  a  ratio  to  which  the  history  of 
the  world  furnishes  no  parallel,  must  be 
met  and  supplied.  And  what  this  will  re- 
quire may  be  conceived  when  we  state  the 
fact  that  the  annual  increase  of  the  popu- 
lation during  the  decade  from  1840  to  18M 
cannot  be  short  of  500,000  upon  an  aver- 
age !  From  1790  to  1800,  the  average  an- 
nual increase  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  was  137,609  ;  from  1800  to  1810  it 
was  193,388  ;  from  1810  to  1820  it  was 
239,831 ;  from  1820  to  1830  it  was  322,878; 
from  1830  to  1840  it  was  420,174.  At  this 
^rate  the  annual  increase  from  1840  to  1850 
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U,  upon  an  averaffe  of  the  years,  exceed 
)yOOO.  And  the  whole  increase  of  the  ten 
an  will  exceed  5,000,000  of  souls.  To 
^ment  the  number  of  ministers  of  the 
speU  churches,  Ac,  so  as  adequately  to 
et  this  annual  demand,  will  require  great 
3rtion. 

^t  the  first  sight  of  this  statistical  view 
the  case,  some  of  my  readers  will  be 
dy  to  exclaim  that  the  prospect  is  hope- 
B.  Others  will  say,  Wo  to  the  cause 
religion  if  the  government  does  not  put 
shoulders  to  the  wheel !  But  I  answer, 
;  only  in  my  own  name,  but  dare  to  do 
a  that  of  every  well-informed  American 
ristian,  *'  No !  we  want  no  more  aid  from 
government  than  we  receive,  and  what 

0  cheerfuUy  gives.  The  prospect  is  not 
iperate  so  long  as  Christians  do  their 
y  in  humble  and  heartfelt  reliance  upon 
d."  If  we  allow  that  80,000  of  this  half 
aillion  of  souls  which  constitutes  the 
lual  increase  of  the  population  are  under 
i  years  of  age,  and  therefore  need  not  be 
en  into  account  in  calculating  the  re- 
red  increase  of  church  accommodation 
ich  must  be  annually  made,  as  being  too 
ing  to  be  taken  to  the  sanctuary,  we  have 
1,000  persons  to  provide  for.  This  would 
uire  annually  the  building  or  opening  of 

1  churches,  holding  1000  persons  each, 
L  an  increase  of  420  ministers  of  the 
spel ;  or,  what  would  be  much  more 
bable,  840  churches,  each  holding  on  an 
(rage  500  persons ;  and  a  sufficient  num- 

o?  preachers  to  occupy  them.  That 
t  number  should  be  840  would  certainly 
desirable ;  and  yet  a  smaller  number 
dd  suffice ;  for  in  many  cases  one  minis- 
must,  in  order  to  find  his  support,  preach 
two  or  more  congregations.  So,  if  840 
irches  be  not  built  every  year,  something 
lal  to  this  in  point  of  accommodation 
St  be  either  built  or  found  in  some  way 
>ther.  Sometimes  schoolhouses  answer 

purpose  in  the  new  settlements  ;  some- 
les  private  houses,  or  some  public  build- 
,  can  make  up  for  the  want  of  a  church. 
*^ow  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel  to  what 
ent  facts  show  that  provision  is  actually 
de  to  meet  this  vast  demand.  For  the 
sent,  all  that  I  contemplate  in  giving 
3  statistical  view  of  the  subject  is,  to  en- 
e  the  reader  to  form  some  idea  of  the 
rk  to  be  accomplished  on  the  voluntary 
iciple  in  Amenca,  if  religion  is  to  keep 
gress  with  the  increase  of  the  popula- 
1. 


CHAPTER  II. 

NDATION  OF  THB  VOLUNTARY  PRINCIPLE 
•O  BE  SOUGHT  FOR  IN  THE  CHARACTER  AND 
lABITS  OF  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  UNITED 
TAXES. 

(oMB  minuteness  of  detail  will  be  found 


necessaiy  in  order  to  five  the  reader  a 
proper  idea  of  the  manifestations  of  what 
has  been  called  the  voluntary  principle  in 
the  United  States,  and  to  trace  it  through- 
out all  its  many  ramifications  there.  But, 
before  entering  upon  this,  I  would  fain 
give  him  a  right  conception  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  people,  as  being  that  to  which 
the  principle  referred  to  mainly  owes  its 
success. 

Enough  has  been  said  in  former  parts 
of  this  work  to  show,  that  whether  we  look 
to  the  earUeror  later  emigrations  to  Amer- 
ica, no  small  energy  of  character  must 
have  been  required  in  the  emigrants  before 
venturing  on  such  a  step ;  and  with  regard 
to  the  first  settlers  in  particular,  that  no- 
thing but  the  force  of  religious  principle 
could  have  nerved  them  to  encounter  the 
difficulties  of  all  kinds  that  beset  them. 
But  if  great  energy,  self-reliance,  and  en- 
terprise be  the  natural  attributes  of  the 
original  emigrant,  as  he  quits  all  the  en- 
dearments of  home,  and  the  comforts  and 
luxuries  of  states  far  advanced  in  civiliza- 
tion, for  a  life  in  the  woods,  amid  wild 
beasts,  and  sometimes  wilder  men,  pesti- 
lential marshes,  and  privations  innumera- 
ble, the  same  qualities  are  very  much 
called  forth  by  colonial  life,  after  the  first 
obstacles  have  been  overcome.  It  accus- 
toms men  to  disre^rd  trifling  difficulties, 
to  surmount  by  their  own  efforts  obstacles 
which,  in  other  states  of  society,  would 
repel  all  such  attempts,  and  themselves  to 
do  many  things  which,  in  different  circum- 
stances, they  would  expect  others  to  do 
for  them. 

Moreover,  the  colonies  were  thrown  very 
much  on  their  own  resources  from  the  first. 
England  expended  veiy  little  upon  them. 
Beyond  maintaining  a  few  regiments  from 
time  to  time,  in  scattered  companies, 
at  widely-separated  points,  and  supplying 
some  cannon  and  small  arms,  she  did  al- 
most nothing  even  for  the  defence  of  the 
country.  In  almost  every  war  with  the 
Indians,  the  colonial  troops  alone  carried  on 
the  contest.  Instead  of  England  helping 
them,  they  actually  helped  her  incompara- 
bly more  in  her  wars  against  the  French,  in 
the  Canadas,  and  in  the  provinces  of  New- 
Brunswick  and  Cape  Breton,  when  they 
not  only  furnished  men,  but  bore  almost 
the  whole  charge  of  maintaining  them. 
Then  came  the  war  of  the  Revolution, 
which,  in  calling  forth  all  the  nation's  en- 
ergies during  eight  long  years,  went  far  to 
cherish  that  vigour  and  independence  of 
character  which  had  so  remarkably  distin- 
guished the  first  colonists. 

And  although  in  some  of  the  colonies 
the  Church  and  State  were  united  from 
the  first,  the  law  did  httle  more  than  pre- 
scribe how  the  churches  were  to  h^  \»aKQk- 
tained.  It  made  aome  men  \^Ne  ^go^^^DSk^- 
ly,  who  would  otiiet^V^e  Yka.N^  ^N«D?to»s 
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or  nothing ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  lim- 
ited others  to  a  certain  fixed  amount,  who, 
if  left  to  themselves,  would  perhaps  have 
given  more. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  thousand 
pounds  for  building  some  of  the  earliest 
.  colleges,  and  a  few  more,  chiefly  from 
Scotland,  for  the  support  of  missionaries, 
most  of  whom  laboureid  among  the  Indians, 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  aid  received  from 
the  mother-country,  or  from  any  other  pan 
of  Europe,  for  religious  purposes  in  our 
colonial  days.  I  do  not  state  this  by  way 
of  reproach,  but  as  a  simple  fact.  The 
Christians,  not  only  of  Great  Britain,  but 
of  Holland  and  Germany  also,  were  ever 
willing  to  aid  the  cause  of  religion  in  the 
colonies;  they  did  what  they  could,  or, 
rather,  what  the  case  seemed  to  require, 
and  the  monuments  of  their  piety  and  lib- 
erality remain  to  this  day.  Still,  the  col- 
onists, as  was  their  duty,- depended  mainly 
on  their  own  efforts.  In  several  of  the 
colonies  there  was  from  the  first  no  Church 
Establishment ;  in  two  of  those  which  pro- 
fessed to  have  one,  the  state  never  did 
anything  worth  mention  for  the  support  of 
the  churches  ;  and  in  all  cases  the  dissent- 
ers had  to  rely  on  their  own  exertions. 
In  process  of  time,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
union  of  Church  and  State  came  gradually 
to  an  end  throughout  the  whole  country, 
and  all  religious  bodies  were  left  to  their 
own  resources. 

Thus  have  the  Americans  been  trained 
\o  exercise  the  same  energy,  self-reliance, 
and  enterprise  in  the  cause  of  religion 
which  they  exhibit  in  other  affairs.  Thus, 
as  we  shall  see,  when  a  new  church  is 
called  for,  the  people  first  inquire  whether 
they  cannot  build  it  at  their  own  cost,  and 
ask  help  from  others  only  after  having 
done  all  they  think  practicable  among 
themselves ;  a  course  which  often  leads 
them  to  find  that  they  can  accomplish  by 
their  own  efforts  what,  at  first,  they  hard- 
ly dared  to  hope  for. 

Besides,  there  lias  grown  up  among  the 
truly  American  part  of  the  population  a 
feeling  that  religrion  is  necessary  even  to 
the  temporal  well-being  of  society,  so  that 
many  contribute  to  its  promotion,  though 
not  themselves  members  of  any  of  the 
churches.  This  sentiment  may  be  foimd 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  es- 
pecially among  the  descendants  of  the  first 
Puritan  colonists  of  New-England.  I  shall 
have  occasion  hereafter  to  give  an  illus- 
tration of  it. 

These  remarks  point  the  reader  to  the 
true  secret  of  the  success  of  the  voluntary 
plan  in  America.  The  people  feel  that 
they  can  help  themselves,  and  that  it  is  at 
once  a  duty  and  a  privilege  to  do  so.  Should 
a  church  steeple  come  to  the  ground,  or 
iAe  roof  be  blown  away,  or  any  other  such 
accident  happen,  instead   of  looking  to 


some  government  official  for  the  means  of 
needful  repair,  a  few  of  them  put  their 
hands  into  their  pockets,  and  supply  these 
themselves,  without  delay  or  the  risk  of 
vexatious  refusals  from  public  functiona- 
ries. 


CHAPTER  UI. 

HOW    CHURCH    BOnriCBS    ARK     BUILT     DT    TR 
CITIES  AHD  LARGE  TOWNS. 

The  question  has  often  been  proposed  to 
me  during  my  residence  in  Europe,  '*  How 
do  you  build  your  churches  in  America, 
since  the  government  gives  no  aid  %^ 

Different  measures  are  pursued  in  differ- 
ent places.  I  shall  speak  first  of  UuMe 
commonly  adopted  in  the  cities  and  large 
towns.  There  a  new  church  is  built  by 
what  is  called  "  colonizing  :*'  that  is,  the 
pastor  and  other  officers  of  a  large  church, 
which  cannot  accommodate  all  its  mem- 
bers, after  much  conference,  on  being  sat- 
isfied that  a  new  church  is  called  for,  pro- 
pose that  a  commencement  be  made  by 
certain  families  going  out  as  a  colony,  to 
carry  the  enterprise  into  effect,  and  engage 
to  assist  them  with  their  prayers  and  coun- 
sels, and,  if  need  be,  also  with  their  purses. 
Upon  this,  such  as  are  willing  to  engage 
in  the  undertaking  go  to  work.  Some- 
times individuals  or  families  from  two  or 
more  churches  of  the  same  denomination 
coalesce  in  the  design. 

Or  a  few  gentlemen,  interested  in  reli- 
gion, whether  all  or  any  of  them  are  mem- 
bers of  a  church  or  not,  after  conferring  on 
the  importance  of  having  another  church  in 
some  part  of  the  city  where  an  increase  of 
the  population  seems  to  require  it,  resolve 
that  one  shall  be  built.  Each  then  subscribes 
what  he  thinks  he  can  afford,  and  subscrip- 
tions may  afterward  be  solicited  from  oth- 
er gentlemen  of  property  and  libenJity  in 
the  place,  likely  to  aid  such  an  undertaking. 
Enough  may  thus  be  obtained  to  justify  a 
commencement ;  a  committee  is  appointed 
to  purchase  a  site  for  a  building,  and  to  su- 
perintend its  erection.  When  finished,  it 
is  opened  for  public  worship,  a  pastor  is 
called,  and  then  the  pews,  which  are  ffen- 
erally  large  enough  to  accommodate  a  fam- 
ily each,  are  disposed  of  at  a  sort  of  auc- 
tion to  the  highest  bidder.  In  this  way, 
the  sum  which  may  be  required,  in  addition 
to  the  original  subscriptions,  is  at  once 
made  up.  The  total  cost,  indeed,  is  some- 
times met  by  the  sums  received  for  the 
pews,  but  much  depends  upon  the  situation 
and  comfort  of  the  building,  and  the  popu- 
larity of  the  preacher. 

The  pews  are  always  sold  under  the 

condition  of  punctual  payment  of  the  sums 

to  be  levied  upon  them  annually,  for  the 

\  pasiof  ft  ^ADL^^^on  9Ad  other  expenses  \  fail- 
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ing  which,  after  allowing  a  reasonable  time, 
they  are  resold  to  other  persons.  But  if 
fill  the  required  conditions  be  fulfiUed,  they 
tecome  absolutely  the  purchaser's,  and 
may  be  bequeathed  or  sold  like  any  other 
property. 

instead  of  being  sold  in  fee-simple,  the 
[lews  are  sometimes  merely  rented  from 
jrear  to  year.  This  prevails  more  in  lar^ 
towns  and  Tillages  than  in  cities,  and  m 
such  cases  the  churches  must  be  built  sole- 
ly fay  "^  subscription,'*  as  it  is  called,  that 
is,  by  sums  contributed  for  that  special  ob- 
fecu  Should  these  prove,  in  the  first  in- 
itaace,  insufficient,  a  seccnid,  and  perhaps 
I  third  subscription  follows,  after  a  longer 
3r  shorter  interval. 

The  seats  in  some  churches,  even  of  our 
largest  cities,  are  free  to  all.  Such  is  the 
:ase  with  all  the  Quaker,  and  most  of  the 
Methodist  meeting-houses ;  these  are  oc- 
cupied on  what  is  called  the  '"free-seat" 
3lan,  and  have  the  advantage  of  being  at- 
iended  with  less  restraint,  especially  by 
itrangers  or  persons  who  may  not  have  the 
means  to  pay  for  seats.  But  there  are 
iisadvantages  also  in  this  plan.  Families 
erho  regularly  attend,  and  who  may  bear 
iie  expense  of  the  church,  have  no  certain 
>lace  where  all  may  sit  together,  and  in 
:ase  of  being  delayed  a  little  longer  than 
jsual,  may  find  it  difficult  to  get  seats  at 
dl.  The  Methodist  churches,  according- 
y,  are  coming  more  and  more  into  the 
>ther  plan  in  our  large  cities.  Where  they 
lave  not  done  so,  and  also  in  the  Quaker 
neeting-houses,  the  males  occupy  one  half 
if  the  house,  the  females  the  other ;  a  rule, 
lowever,  observed  more  constantly  in  the 
atter  than  in  the  former  body.  Church 
sdHices,  or  meeting-houses,  on  the  firee- 
leat  plan,  must,  of  course,  be  built  by  sub- 
icription  alone. 

A  more  common  practice  in  forming 
lew  congregations,  and  erecting  church 
sdLfices,  is  this  :  The  families  who  engage 
n  the  undertaking  first  obtain  some  place 
or  temporary  service — ^the  lecture-room 
ittached  to  some  other  church,  a  court- 
louse,  a  schoolroom,  or  some  other  such 
luilding* — and  there  they  commence  their 


*  In  Philadelphia  there  is  a  building  called  the 
icadcmy»  built  for  Mr.  Whitfield^s  meetings,  the 
ipper  part  of  which  is  now  divided  into  two  rooms, 
sach  capable  of  containing  400  or  500  people,  and 
loih  constantW  used  as  places  of  worship,  one  per- 
nanently  by  the  Methodists.  The  other  has  been 
xcupied  temporarily  by  colonies,  which  have  grown 
nto  churches,  and  then  gone  oJQT  to  houses  which 
iiey  have  built  for  themselves.  In  this  way  that  one 
tXND,  as  I  have  often  been  told,  has  been  the  birth- 
alace,  as  it  were,  of  more  than  twenty  different 
rhorches.  It  is  rented  to  those  who  wish  to  occupy 
:t  by  the  corporation,  to  which  it  belongs.  In  the 
iower  story  there  are  schools  held  throughout  the 
week. 

The  chapel  of  the  University  of  New-York  is  used 
for  the  same  purpose ;  and  the  Court-houses  through- 
Mit  all  the  land,  and  even  some  of  the  State-houses — 
that  is,  thoae  in  which  the  Legi»lMturoB  of  the  several 


regular  Sabbath  services  at  the  usual  hours. 
After  announcing  their  intention  by  public 
advertisement,  they  proceed  to  organize  a 
church,  that  is,  a  body  of  believers,  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  the  communion  to  which 
they  belong.  If  Presbyterians,  the  Pres- 
bytery appoints  a  committee  to  organize 
the  church  according  to  the  Book  of  Dis- 
cipline, by  the  appointment  and  consecra- 
tion to  office  of  ruling  elders,  after  which 
it  falls  under  the  care  of  the  Presbytery. 
A  pastor  is  next  called  and  regularly  in- 
ducted. Meanwhile,  the  congregation  may 
be  supposed  to  be  increasing,  until  strong 
enough  to  exchange  their  temporary  for  a 
permanent  place  of  worship.  In  this  way 
new  swarms  are  every  year  leaving  the 
old  hives,  if  1  may  so  speak,  in  our  large 
cities,  and  new  church  edifices  are  rising 
in  various  locahties  where  the  population 
is  extending. 

The  church  edifices  in  the  chief  towns 
and  cities  are,  generally  speaking,  larve 
and  substantial  buildings,  especially  in  the 
more  densely-settled  districts.  Those  in 
the  suburbs  are  often  smaller,  and  not*ex- 
pected  to  be  more  than  temporary,  as  they 
give  place  to  larger  and  better  structures 
in  a  few  years.  In  the  cities  and  larger 
towns,  whether  on  the  Atlantic  slope  or 
in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  they  are, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  built  of  brick ;  a 
few  are  of  stone  ;  and  in  the  New-England 
cities  and  towns  of  second  and  third  rate 
size,  they  are  often  built  of  wood. 

As  for  the  cost  of  church  edifices,  it  is 
difficult  to  speak  precisely  where  the  coun- 
try is  so  extensive.  In  the  suburbs  of  our 
large  cities  on  the  seaboaM,  from  Port- 
land, in  Maine,  to  New-Orleans,  some  may 
not  have  cost  more  than  from  5000  to  10,000 
dollars  ;  but  in  the  older  and  more  densely* 
peopled  parts  of  those  cities,  they  generally 
cost  20,000  dollars  and  upward.  Some  have 
cost  60,000  or  80,000,  and  yet  are  compara- 
tively plain,  though  very  chaste  and  sub- 
stantial buildings.  A  few  have  cost  above 
100,000,*  without  including  such  as  Trinity 
Church  at  New-York,  belonging  to  the  Epis- 
copalians, or  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral 
at  Baltimore,  for  these  very  elegant  and  ex- 
pensive buildings  have  cost  at  least  300,000, 
if  not  more-t    There  may  have  been,  in 


States  assemble— are  allowed  to  be  used  as  places 
of  worship  on  the  Sabbath  in  a  case  of  exigency. 

*  The  church  in  which  the  late  eloquent  Dr.  Ma- 
son was  last  settled  as  a  minister  in  New- York,  ceat, 
I  believe,  rather  more  than  100,000  dollars.  It  was 
an  excellent,  large,  tasteful,  substantial,  brick  build- 
ing. Yet  it,  and  some  others  in  the  lower  parts  of 
the  city,  whence  business  is  driving  the  people  to 
the  upper  part,  have  been  torn  down,  and  their  sites 
are  covered  with  shops  and  counting-rooms.  The 
congregations  have  mainly  emigrated  to  about  a  mile 
and  a  half,  or  two  miles  northward.  So  matters  go 
in  our  London. 

t  Trinity  Church  is  not  ^^t  ^iflioK^.   \\  Ss^  ^  \ftr. 
markablv  fine  apecvmeiv  ol  Go^Xjaa  %iOm5«r.ns«^.    v 
have  nothMLtdvibaXOifi  cort.  ^^\Vs«k^sq2^  v^^^"^^ 
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.  some  cases,  a  useless  expenditure  of  mon- 
ey  on  interior  decorations,  but  in  general, 
the  churches,  even  in  our  largest  cities, 
are  neat  and  rather  plain  buildings  exter- 
nally, but  exceedingly  comfortable  within. 

The  village  churches  of  New-England 
are,  for  the  most  part,  constructed  of  wood ; 
that  is,  of  beams  framed  together  and  cov- 
ered with  boards ;  and  being  almost  univer- 
sally painted  white  and  surmounted  with 
steeples,  they  have  a  beautiful  appearance. 
The  church-going  bell  every  Sabbath  sends 
forth  its  notes  far  and  wide  amid  the  hills 
and  dales  of  that  interesting  country.  In 
other  parts  of  the  Atlantic  States,  though 
often  of  wood,  like  those  of  New- England, 
they  are  still  oftener  of  brick  or  stone,  or 
of  unpainted  frames  and  boards,  which  is 
especially  the  case  in  the  South. 

Any  one  may  be  satisfied,  by  careful  in- 
quiry, that  even  our  cities  and  large  towns, 
as  respects  churches,  may  well  bear  a  com- 
parison with  the  best  supplied  in  any  part 
of  Europe.  Boston,  for  instance,  in  1840, 
had  fifty-eight  churches,  many  of  which 
could  accommodate  from  1000  to  1500  per- 
sons, and  that  for  a  population  of  about 
88,000  souls.  New-York  had  that  year 
159  churches  for  about  310,000  inhabitants ; 
namely,  forty-one  Presbyterian,  of  all 
shades ;  fourteen  Reformed  Dutch ;  twen- 
ty-seven Episcopal ;  eighteen  Methodist ; 
eighteen  Baptist ;  eight  Roman  Catholic ; 
nine  African  (Methodist,  Episcopal,  Bap- 
tist, and  Presbyterian) ;  five  Friends^  meet- 
ing-houses ;  three  Lutheran  ;  three  Mora- 
vian; three  synagogues  (there  are  now 
Hve  or  six) ;  two  Unitarian ;  three  Univer- 
salist ;  four  Welsh  and  smaller  denomina- 
tions ;  and  two  Mariners'  churches.  This 
is  from  a  published  statement  which  may 
be  depended  upon  as  rather  within  the 
truth.  The  church  accommodation  of  the 
Pi^testant  population  is  in  much  higher 
proportion  to  their  numbers  than  that  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  to  theirs,  partly  ow- 
ing, no  doubt,  to  the  liturgical  services  of 
the  latter  requiring  less  church  accommo- 
dation than  the  **  sermon  preaching"  of 
the  former. 

Philadelphia  is  better  supplied  with 
churches  than  New- York.  Those  of  all  the 
leading  denominations  there  have  greatly 
increased  during  the  last  few  years.  The 
Methodists,  I  learn  from  one  of  their  best- 
informed  ministers,  have,  in  the  course  of 
the  last  fifteen  years,  buflt  in  the  city  and 
suburbs  above  twenty  churches,  most  of 
which  are  capacious  buildings ;  and  the 
Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians  have  in- 
creased the  number  of  theirs  nearly  in  the 
same  proportion.  But  our  second  and  third 
rate  cities  and  large  towns  are  far  better 
supplied  than  either  of  these  two  places. 
Salem,  in  Massachusetts,  for  a  population 


the  vAJue  of  the  ground,  i  should  think  it  cannot  be 
Jm9  than  300,000  doUan,  and  may  amount  to  500,000. 


of  16,000  souls,  has  fifteen  churches ;  New- 
Haven,  for  about  14,000  souls,  has  thiiteeo, 
many  of  which  are  of  large  aize ;  PcfoA- 
keepsie,  on  the  Hudson,  Sbb  9000  inhui- 
tants  and  twelve  churches ;  Troy  had,  i& 
1840,  a  population  of  25,000  souls,  and  U- 
teen  churches,  and  several  of  those  veiy 
large.  Newaric,  in  New-Jersey,  has  abost 
20,000  inhabitants  and  seventeen  chmrcheB; 
Rochester  22,000  inhabitants  and  twenty- 
two  churchers. 

On  this  head  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  works  of  Drs.  Reed  and  Matheson,  and 
to  that  of  Dr.  Lang,  as  containing  much  ac- 
curate information  with  respect  to  cbarch 
accommodation  in  the  United  States. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

HOW  CHUBCHES  ARB   BUILT  Uf  TBB    HIW  tBT- 
TLBMKNT8. 

But  it  is  in  the  building  of  places  of  wor- 
ship in  the  new  settlements  of  the  Western 
States,  and  in  the  villages  that  are  spring- 
ing up  in  the  more  recently-peopM  partt 
of  those  bordering  on  the  Atlantic,  that 
we  see  the  most  remarkable  development 
of  the  voluntary  principle.  Let  me  illus- 
trate by  a  particular  case  what  is  daily 
occurring  in  both  these  divisions  of  the 
country. 

Let  us  suppose  a  settlement  commezh 
ced  in  the  forest,  in  the  northern  part  of 
Indiana,  and  that  in  the  course  of  three  or 
four  years  a  considerable  number  of  emi- 
grants have  established  themselves  within 
a  mile  or  two  of  each  other,  in  the  woods. 
Each  clears  away  by  degrees  a  part  of  the 
surrounding  forest,  and  fences  in  his  new 
fields,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  deadened 
trees  still  stand  very  thickly.  By  httle 
and  little  the  country  shows  signs  of  occu- 
pation by  civilized  man. 

In  the  centre  of  the  settlement  a  Uttle 
village  begins  to  form  around  a  taveni  and 
a  blacksmith^s  shop.  A  carpenter  places 
himself  there  as  at  a  convenient  centre. 
So  do  the  tailor,  the  shoemaker,  the  wag- 
on-maker, and  the  hatter.  Nor  is  the  son 
of  ^sculapius  wanting;  perhaps  he  is  most 
of  all  needed ;  and  it  will  be  well  if  two  or 
three  of  his  brethren  do  not  soon  join  him. 
The  merchant,  of  course,  opens  his  maga- 
zine there.  And  if  there  be  any  prospect 
of  the  rising  village,  though  the  deadened 
trees  stand  quite  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
streets,  becoming  the  seat  of  justice  for  a 
new  county,  there  will  soon  be  half  a 
dozen  young  expounders  of  the  law  to  in- 
crease the  population,  and  offer  their  ser- 
vices to  those  who  have  suffered  or  com- 
mitted some  injustice. 

Things  will  hardly  have  reached  this 
point  before  some  one  amid  this  hetero- 
geneous pop\)iaX\on>  come  from  different 
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loints  of  the  older  states,  intermixed  with 
iranderers  from  Europe — Irish,  Scotch,  or 
lerman — ^proposes  that  they  should  think 
f  havinff  a  church,  or,  at  least,  some  place 
r  worship.  It  is  ten  chances  to  one  if 
lere  be  not  one  or  more  pious  women,  or 
»ine  pious  man  with  his  family,  who  sigh 
>T  the  privileges  of  the  sanctuary,  as  once 
Djoyea  by  them  in  the  distant  Cast.  What 
t  to  be  done  1  Some  one  proposes  that 
ley  should  build  a  good  large  school- 
ouse,  which  may  serve  also  forholding  re- 
g^ous  meetings,  and  this  is  scarcely  soon- 
r  proposed  than  accomplished.  Though 
oasibly  made  of  mere  logs  and  very  plain, 
:  will  answer  the  purpose  for  a  few  years, 
(eing  intended  for  the  meetings  of  all  de- 
Lominations  of  Christians,  and  open  to  all 
•reachers  who  may  be  passing,  word  is 
ent  to  the  nearest  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Hre  long  some  Baptist  preacher,  in  pass- 
ng,  preaches  in  the  evening,  and  is  follow- 
d  by  a  Presbyterian  and  a  Methodist, 
iy-and-by  the  last  of  these  arranges  his 
ircuit  labours  so  as  to  preach  there  once 
a  a  fortnight,  and  the  minister  of  some 
Presbyterian  congregation,  ten  or  fifteen 
oiies  off,  agrees  to  come  and  preach  once 
L  month. 

Meanwhile,  from  the  increase  of  the  in- 
labitants,  the  congregations,  on  the  Sab- 
»ath  particularly,  become  too  large  for  the 
ichoolhouse.  A  church  is  then  built  of 
ramed  beams  and  boards,  forming  no  mean 
>mament  to  the  village,  and  capable  of 
tccommodating  some  200  or  300  people. 
Srected  for  the  public  good,  it  is  used  by 
ill  the  sects  in  the  place,  and  by  others 
>esides.  For  were  a  Swedenborgian  min- 
ster to  come  and  have  notice  given  that 
le  would  preach,  he  might  be  sure  of  find- 
ng  a  congregation,  though,  as  the  sect  is 
imall  in  America,  and  by  many  hardly  so 
nuch  as  heard  of,  he  might  not  have  a 
lingle  hearer  that  assents  to  his  views. 
But  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  Presby- 
lerians,  Methodists,  or  Baptists  feel  that 
bey  must  have  a  minister  on  whose  ser- 
irices  they  can  count  with  more  certainty, 
ind  hence  a  church,  also,  for  themselves. 
Ind  at  last  the  house,  which  was  a  joinu 
(tock  affair  at  first,  falls  into  the  hands  of 
M>me  one  of  the  denominations  and  is 
ibandoned  by  the  others,  who  have  mostly 
>rovided  each  one  for  itself.  Or  it  may 
"emain  for  the  occasional  service  of  some 
)assing  Roman  Catholic  priest,  or  Uni- 
rersalist  preacher.* 

Such  is  the  process  continually  going 
m  in  the  West,  and,  indeed,  something  of 


*  In  some  dUcm  in  the  Southwestern  States,  the 
irimitiTe  ana  temporary  churches  built  for  all  de- 
lommations,  in  the  new  villages  or  settlements,  are 
ailed  '*  Republican  churches ;"  that  is,  churches 
3r  the  accommodation  of  the  public  rather  than  for 
ny  one  sect  Large  schoolhouses,  also,  erected  for 
be  double  purpoee  of  teaching  and  preaching,  are 
altod  Republican  meetii^-honMa, 


a  like  kind  is  taking  place  every  year,  in 
hundreds  of  instances,  throughout  all  the 
states.  Settlers  of  one  denomination  are 
sometimes  sufficiently  numerous  in  one 
place  to  build  a  church  for  themselves  at 
the  outset,  but  in  most  cases  they  hold  their 
first  meetings  for  worship  in  schoolrooms 
or  private  houses. 

The  rapid  increase  of  the  population  in 
some  of  the  new  villages  and  towns  of  the 
West,  when  favourabhr  situated  for  trade, 
is  astonishing,  and  strikes  one  particularly 
in  its  early  stages.  Thus,  when  in  the 
State  of  Alabama  in  February,  1831, 1  vis- 
ited the  town  of  Montgomery  in  company 
with  a  worthy  Baptist  minister,  in  the 
course  of  an  extensive  tour  through  the 
Western  States  in  behalf  of  one  of  our 
benevolent  societies.  It  was  then  hardly 
more  than  a  large  village.  On  the  night 
of  the  second  of  the  two  days  we  spent  in 
it,  we  preached  in  a  large  schoomouse, 
which,  if  I  remember  rightly,  was  the  only 
place  for  holding  religious  meetings  exist- 
ing there  at  the  time.  We  had  a  good 
congregation,  though  a  circus  was  held 
hard  by.  Just  three  years  after,  when  re- 
peating the  same  tour,  I  spent  a  Sabbath 
and  one  or  two  days  more  at  the  same 
spot,  but  under  amazingly  different  circum- 
stances. In  the  morning  I  preached  in  a 
Presbyterian  church  built  of  frames  and 
covered  with  boards,  and  every  way  com- 
fortable, to  at  least  600  persons.  The 
church,  which  reckoned  100  members,  had 
got  a  young  man  as  pastor,  to  whom  they 
gave  a  yearly  stipend  of  $1000.  At  night 
I  preached  in  a  Baptist  church,  built  of 
bnck,  but  not  quite  finished,  which  could 
hold  300  persons  at  least.  Besides  these, 
there  were  one  Methodist  Episcopal  and 
one  Protestant  Methodist  church,  each,  in 
so  far  as  I  can  recollect,  as  large  as  the 
Baptist  church.  Then  there  was  an  Epis- 
copal church,  not  less  in  size,  though  prob- 
ably with  a  smaller  congregation,  than  the 
Baptist  church.  And,  withal,  there  was  a 
Roman  Catholic  church,  though  not  a  large 
one,  I  believe.  All  this  after  an  interval 
of  only  three  years !  Eventful  years  they 
had  been.  A  revival  of  religion,  which 
took  place  during  one  of  them,  had  brought 
many  souls  to  the  knowledge  of  salvation. 
This  was,  it  is  true,  an  extraordinary 
case,  yet  something  very  similar  in  kind, 
although  not  in  decree,  is  going  on  at  a 
great  many  points  m  the  West.  I  know 
not  what  reverses  the  town  of  Montgom- 
ery may  have  since  undergone,  but  what  I 
have  stated  occurred,  I  know,  between  the 
years  1831  and  1834. 

On  the  Genesee  River,  a  few  miles  above 
its  entrance  into  Lake  Ontario,  in  the  State 
of  New- York,  stands  a  town,  incorporated 
as  a  city,  called  Rochester.  The  place  is 
famous  for  the  vast  (Vl^svVi^.^  ^^  ^wxx  \fiA^ 
at  its  miUa.    Tvi^ixv^-to^  ^^«»  ^^^*^ 
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could  show  but  a  few  houses  scattered  here 
and  there,  where  now  there  is  a  well-built 
and  flourishing  city,  containing,  when  I 
was  there  about  two  years  ago,  23,000  in- 
habitants, and  twenty-two  churches,  many 
of  which  were  large  and  fine  buildings, 
capable  of  accommodating  congregations 
of  from  1000  to  1200  persons  each.  *  Among 
these  churches  there  were  two  for  Ger- 
mans, and  another,  I  learned,  was  soon  to 
be  erected  for  French  and  Swiss. 

Churches  and  church  property  of  every 
description  are  held,  in  the  United  States, 
by  trustees  chosen  by  the  congregation  to 
which  they  belong.  The  laws  of  almost 
every  state  provide  for  this.  These  trus- 
tees, who  may  be  two,  three,  or  more  in 
number,  are  authorized  to  act  for  the  con- 
gre^tion,  to  whom  they  report,  from  time 
to  time,  the  state  of  the  common  funds. 
They  are  charged,  in  most  cases,  with  the 
collection  of  the  pastor's  salary,  as  well 
as  with  the  general  collection  and  outlay 
of  money  for  the  congregation.  Without 
their  consent  the  church  edifice  cannot  be 
given  to  any  other  than  the  ordinary  reli- 
gious services  of  the  sanctuary. 

In  some  cases,  several,  if  not  all  of  the 
churches  in  a  city,  belonging  to  a  particu- 
lar communion,  are  held  by  a  common 
board  of  trustees.  All  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal churches  of  New- York  are  so  held. 
One  corporation  has  the  proprietorship  of 
four  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  churches  in 
that  city,  and  another  holds  Trinity  Church, 
and  perhaps  some  others  belonging  to  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  denomination.  In  all 
denominations,  according  to  general  prac* 
tice,  each  particular  church  and  congrega- 
tion has  its  own  trustees,  and  manages  its 
own  "  temporal"  affairs,  being  such  as  re- 
late to  the  church  edifice,  the  ground  on 
which  it  stands,  and  any  other  property  or 
stocks  belonging  to  it ;  and  it  is  only  on 
ouestions  of  right  to  property  that  the  Civil 
Courts,  or  even  the  State  Leflrislatures,  or 
Congress  itself,  can  ever  meddle  with  the 
affairs  of  the  churches. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THS  VOLUNTARY  PRINCIPLE  DEVELOPED. — HOW 
THE  SJlLARIES  OF  THE  PASTORS  ARE  RAISED. 

Under  this  head  we  find  different  meas- 
ures adopted  by  different  churches,  and  in 
different  parts  of  the  country. 

Universally  where  the  seats  and  pews 
are  the  property  of  individuals  or  families, 
and  generally  where  they  are  rented  by  the 
year,  the  salaries  of  the  pastors,  and  some- 
times all  the  incidental  expenses,  are  raised 
by  a  certain  yearly,  half-yearly,  or  quarterly 
rate  upon  each  pew.  The  proportion  for 
each  pew  is  fixed  by  the  trustees,  or  by  the 
elders,  or  by  a  committee  appointed  for 
that  special  purpose,  hut  in  most  cases  by 


the  trustees,  where  there  are  such.  Where 
the  seats  are  free,  as  is  the  case  vnth  veiy 
many  churches  of  all  denominations  in  the^ 
interior  of  the  country,  the  minister's  sal- 
ary is  raised  by  yearly  subscription.  In  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  churches,  with  few 
exceptions,  the  ministers  are  supported  by 
collections  among  the  members,  quarterly 
public  collections,  &c.  Sometimes,  also, 
recourse  is  partially  had  to  subacripttoos, 
especially  where  there  are  '*  stationed**  or 
non-itinerating  ministers. 

Among  the  Protestant  denominations, 
the  amount  of  the  pastor^s  salary  is  deter- 
mined, in  most  cases,  by  the  churches 
themselves.  In  the  Methodist  churches, 
the  amount  is  fixed  by  the  General  Confer- 
ence.  In  ordinary  cases,  he  receives  so 
much  for  himself,  a  like  sum  for  his  wife,. 
and  so  much  for  each  of  his  children,  ac- 
cording to  their  ages,  with  certain  perqui- 
sites besides,  such  as  a  family  dwelling- 
house,  a  horse,  &c.,  makins  up  altogether 
a  comfortable  maintenance  for  himself  and 
his  household.  The  collections  of  each 
'*  circuit'*  are  expected,  generally  speaking, 
to  suflice  for  the  salaries  of  the  ministers 
who  occupy  them,  any  deficiency  being 
made  up  from  funds  which  the  Conference 
may  have  in  hand  for  meeting  such  contin- 
gencies. The  clergy  of  hHi  evangelical 
denominations,  with  two  exceptions,  re- 
ceive fixed  salaries  from  their  people,  and 
are  expected  to  devote  themselves  to  their  i 
proper  vocation,  and  to  "  live  by  the  altar.** 
The  exceptions  are  a  part  of  the  ministers  I 
of  the  Baptist  Church,  and  all  the  Quaker  < 
preachers.  These  support  themselves  by  ' 
their  labour,  or  from  other  sources,  and 
preach  on  the  Sabbath. 

The  Baptists  agree  with  the  Methodists 
in  not  considering  a  college  education,  or 
an  acquaintance  with  the  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Hebrew  tongues,  or  the  natural  and  moral 
sciences,  indispensable  for  a  preacher  of 
the  Gospel ;  hence  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  them  have  had  only  an  English 
education,  together  vrith  such  theological 
knowledge,  derived  from  English  sources, 
as  has  qualified  them,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
authorities  in  their  churches,  for  underta- 
king to  preach  the  Gospel.  In  both  tlv&se 
denominations,  however,  there  are  not  a 
few  truly  learned  men,  who  have  passed 
through  the  curriculum  of  some  college, 
and  have  diligently  added  to  the  acquire- 
ments of  their  preparatory  course.  T^e 
regular  itinerating  ministers  of  the  Metho- 
dist churches  receive  salaries,  and  devote 
themselves  wholly  to  their  ministerial  call- 
ing; whereas  very  manv  of  the  Baptist 
ministers,  as  has  been  already  stated,  es- 
pecially in  the  Southern  and  Western,  ami 
to  a  certain  extent  in  the  Middle  States, 
receive  no  salaries  at  all,  or  none  of  any 
consequence,  so  that  they  must  support 
iVieuvseVves  uv  «ome  other  way. 
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The  preachers  amonff  the  Friends,  who, 
18  Che  reader  is  probably  aware,  may  be 
¥omen  as  well  as  men,  receive  no  regular 
lalaries ;  but  those  of  them  who,  under  the 
»elief  that  they  have  a  call  from  the  Spirit 
o  give  themselves  wholly  to  the  work, 
ravel  through  the  country^  visiting  the 
^ends* "  meetings,**  and  preaching  in  other 
iliaces,  generally,  nay,  always,  if  uieir  own 
neans  are  not  abundant,  receive  consider- 
ible  presents. 

It  IS  not  easy  to  give  any  very  satisfac- 
ory  answer  to  the  question.  Whether  the 
ninisters  of  the  Gospel  are  well  supported 
n  the  United  States  ?  Using  that  phrase 
n  the  sense  which  many  attach  to  it,  I 
ihould  say,  in  giving  a  general  reply  to  the 
luestion,  that  they  are  not.  That  is  to 
lay,  few,  if  any,  of  them  receive  salaries 
liat  would  enable  them  to  live  in  the  style 
n  which  the  wealthiest  of  their  parishion- 
ers live.  Their  incomes  are  not  equal  to 
Jiose  of  the  greater  number  of  lawyers 
md  physicians,  though  these  are  men  of  no 
letter  education  or  higher  talents  than 
p^at  numbers  of  the  clergy  possess.  None 
)f  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  in  the  United 
States  derive  such  revenues  from  their  offi- 
cial stations  as  many  of  the  parochial  cler- 
^  of  England  have,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
tiigher  dignitaries  of  the  Church  in  that 
country.  There  are  few,  if  toy,  of  them 
who,  with  economy,  can  do  more  than  live 
upon  their  salaries  ;  to  grow  rich  upon 
them  is  out  of  the  question.* 

Yet,  on  the  other  nand,  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  salaried  ministers  in  the  United 
States  are  able,  with  economy,  to  live  com- 
fortably and  respectably.  This  holds  true 
especially  as  respects  the  pastors  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  even  of  the  older  parts  of  the 
Western  States.  In  New-England,  if  we 
except  Boston,  the  salaries  of  the  Congre- 
gational, Episcopal,  and  Baptist  pastors 
are,  in  the  largest  towns,  such  as  Provi- 
dence, Portland,  Salem,  Hartford,  New- 
Haven,  &c.,  from  800  to  1200  dollars ;  in 
the  villages  and  country  churches  they  vary 
from  300  or  400  to  700  or  800,  besides 
which  the  minister  sometimes  has  a  '*  par- 
sonage" and  ''  glebe,"  that  is,  a  house  and 
a  few  acres  of  land,  and,  in  addition  to  all. 


*  The  statements  made  by  forei^ers,  in  writing 
about  the  United  States,  are  sometmies  sufficiently 
ludicrous.  For  instance,  M.  Beaumont,  in  his  "  Ma- 
rie, ou  Esclavage  auz  Etats-Unis,'*  accounts  for  the 
great  number  of  churches  there  by  the  great  number 
of  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  He  says  that  the  minis- 
try is  not  only  very  honourable,  but  very  lucrative 
also ;  that  most  of  the  preachers  make  a  fortune  in  a 
few  years,  and  then  retire  from  the  ministry,  which 
is  the  cause  of  there  being  so  few  old  men  in  the  pul- 
pits of  that  country.  Anything  more  absurd  on  such 
a  subject  I  cannot  imagine.  But  1  will  do  M.  Beau- 
mont the  justice  to  say,  that  I  do  not  blame  him  so 
much  aa  the  stupid  creatures  who  gave  him  such  in- 
fonnation.  The  gay  Frenchman  probably  did  not 
set  his  foot  in  more  tnan  half  a  dozen  churcties  when 
in  America,  and  of  these  not  one,  it  is  likely,  was 
Proteitant. 


he  receives  a  good  many  presents.  Ww 
marriage  fees  are  of  some  amount.  In 
other  parts  of  the  country,  and  especially 
in  the  West,  the  clergy  are  not  so  well 
provided  for.  The  practice  in  New-Kngland 
of  giving  them  presents,  whether  casually 
or  regularly,  and  at  some  set  time,  does  not 
prevail  elsewhere  to  the  same  degree. 

The  salaries  of  the  clergy  in  the  largest 
and  wealthiest  churches  of  the  principal 
cities  are  handsome,  though  generally  no 
more  than  adequate.*  Fifteen  hundred 
dollars,  1800,  SOOO,  2500,  arc  the  sums  com- 
monly given,  and,  in  a  few  cases,  3000, 
3500,  and  even  4000.  The  Presbyterian 
Church  in  New-Orleans,  I  believe,  gives 
its  pastor  5000,  and  the  highest  of  all  is  that 
of  one  of  the  bishops  in  the  Episcopal 
Church,  which,  I  have  been  told,  is  OOOO.f 

Some  churches  have  permanent  funds, 
which  go  far  towards  the  pastor's  support. 
The  corporation  of  the  collegiate  churches 
of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  New- 
York,  four  in  number  at  present,  has 
enough  from  this  source  to  pay  the  sala- 
ries of  the  four  pastors.  The  corporation 
of  Trinity  Church  (Episcopal)  possesses 
vast  funds,  the  income  from  wliich  has  en- 
abled the  trustees  to  contribute  largely 
towards  the  building  of  churches  in  the 
State  of  New- York.  Three  of  the  Prcs- 
byterian  churches  in  Newark,  New-Jersey, 
which  is  nine  miles  from  New- York,  and 
contains  20,000  inhabitants,  have  perma- 
nent funds  sufficient  for  the  support  of  their 
public  servicer 

But,  generally  speaking,  a  permanent 
fund  is  found  to  be  rather  injurious  than  ben- 
eficial to  the  churches  in  the  United  States. 
If  out  of  debt,  that  is,  if  they  owe  nothing 
for  their  church  edifices,  lecture- rooms, 
vestry-rooms,  &c.,  they  need  no  endow- 
ment ;  the  hearts  of  the  people  will  do  the 
rest.  I  speak  of  the  churches  in  the  old- 
er parts  of  the  country.  The  measures 
we  take  for  the  support  of  churches  in  the 
new  settlements,  and  which  are  weak  as 
yet,  I  shall  show  hereafter. 

It  often  happens  that  ministers  are  not 

♦  The  clergy  are  expected  to  be  examples  of  hos- 
pitality and  benevolence.  They  entertain  a  great 
deal  of  company  at  their  houses.  Nothing  is  more 
common  than  for  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  when 
visiting  any  place,  whether  in  town  or  country,  to 
stay  with  their  brethren ;  and  no  men  among  us  give 
so  much,  in  proportion  to  their  means,  to  all  the  re- 
ligious and  philanthropic  enterprises,  as  our  pastors 
of  every  denomination. 

t  I  refer  to  the  Bishop  of  New-York,  who,  if  he 
i  has  to  pay  for  a  suffragan  to  take  his  place  as  pastor 
of  a  church,  or  co-pastor  with  others  m  two  or  three 
churches,  as  well  as  bear  his  travelling  ezfjenses 
when  visiting  his  diocese — as  I  doubt  not  is  the 
case — will  not  have  more  than  is  necessary  to  sup- 
port a  large  family  in  so  expensive  a  city  ss  New- 
York. 

As  for  New-Orleans,  it  is  the  most  expensive  city 
for  supporting  a  family  in  the  wVvo^^  \5ws^,w^^lWi 
dollars  there  'wwiAd  \t\  \Yi«!L  \wv«i\\«  \«A.'»k«»'««»^ 
h^  the  sium  in  Ph3\»idLe\v'tk^ 
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so  amply  or  punctually  provided  for  as 
.they  ought  to  be,  through  their  own  fault, 
•and  that  of  the  ecclesiastical  body  to  which 
:they  belong.  Were  the  duty  of  support- 
^ing  well  the  ministry,  preached  as  often 
and  as  plainly  as  it  should  be,  they  would 
Joe  better  provided  for.  As  it  is,  they  are 
enabled  to  live,  with  great  economy,  in 
comfort,  and  a  faithful  pastor  will  nowhere 
he  allowed  to  starve.  It  is  a  great  matter, 
ioo,  that  in  no  country  in  the  world  are 
oninisters  of  the  Gospel  more  respected 
by  the  people.  A  great  many  of  them  are 
well-educated  men,  and,  with  few  excep- 
tions, possess  agreeable  manners.  Many 
of  them  belong  to  families  of  the  first  rank 
in  the  country  ;*  and  as  they  can  at  least 
;give  their  children  a  good  education,  with 
the  advantages  of  w£ch,  as  well  as  of  a 
ffood  character,  and  the  good  name  of  their 
fathers,  they  are  almost  invariably  pros- 
perous, and  often  form  alliances  with  the 
wealthiest  and  most  distinguished  families 
in  the  country. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

HOW  MINISTKRS  OF  THE  OOSPKL  ARB  BROUGHT 
FORWARD,  AND  HOW  THKT  BECOME  SETTLED 
PASTORS. 

All  denominations  of  evangelical  Chns- 
Jtians  in  the  United  States  hold  it  to  be  of 
•the  highest  and  most  solemn  importance, 
that  no  man  should  enter  the  holy  minis- 
try without  well-founded  scriptural  evi- 
dence to  his  own  mind  and  conscience, 
that  he  is  "  called  of  the  Holy  Ghost"  to 
•take  that  office  upon  him ;  nor  is  he  admit- 
ted to  it  until  he  has  satisfied  the  proper 
Jiuthorities  of  the  church  to  which  he  be- 
longs of  the  manifestation  of  that  '*  call," 
and  of  his  possessing,  in  addition  to  an  un- 
l>lemished  character,  the  talents  and  ac- 
quirements necessary  to  his  being  a  com- 
petent expounder  of  God's  Word. 

For  a  man  to  take  upon  him  this  sacred 
And  responsible  office  merely  that  he  may 
obtain  an  honourable  place  in  society,  or 
•ffain  a  decent  livelihood,  would  be  held  in 
-the  highest  degree  wrong,  dangerous  to  his 
own  soul,  and  ruinous  to  the  spiritual  inter- 
.ests  of  all  who  might  be  committed  to  his 
'Charge.     Evangelical  Christians  may  dif- 


♦  I  could  mention,  were  it  proper,  many  instances 
of  this.  One  or  two  I  may  state  without  violating 
.the  rules  of  propriety.  N  o  man  stood  higher  in  Amer- 
ican society  than  the  late  General  Van  Rensselaer, 
.of  A  Ibany .  One  of  his  sons  is  labouring  as  a  faithful 
jninister  in  New-Jersey.  The  late  Hon.  Samuel  L. 
Southard,  of  New- Jersey,  was  a  man  of  distinguished 
talents,  who  had  raised  himself  to  the  highest  offices 
in  the  government  of  his  native  state,  as  well  as  in 
that  of  the  Union,  and  died  Vice-President  of  the 
«ame.  One  of  his  sons  is  a  most  worthy  rector  of 
.an  Episcopal  church  in  NeW-Jersey.  Mr.  Southard, 
J  Judge  from  the  name,  which  is  common  in  France, 
tras  ofHugaenot  origin 


fer  somewhat  as  to  the  nature  and  amonot 
of  the  required  evidence  of  conversion,  but 
all  agree  as  to  the  necessity  of  having  a 
truly  regenerated  ministry ;  it  being  obvi- 
ous,  that  none  should  preach  the  Gospel 
who  have  not  tasted  its  power,  and  sub- 
mitted their  hearts  and  lives  to  its  trans- 
forming influence.  How  shall  a  man  who 
does  not  possess  **  repentance  towards 
God  and  faith  towaids  our  Lord  Jetos 
Christ,"  explain  the  nature  of  these  to  his 
fellow-men  ?  And  how  can  he  who  has 
not  been  made  to  exclaim,  *'  Wo  unto  me 
if  I  preach  not  the  Gospel !"  discharge  the 
office  of  a  preacher  with  that  earnest  de- 
sire for  the  glory  of  God  his  Saviour,  and 
for  the  eternal  welfare  of  men,  which  alone 
can  be  approved  in  heaven,  or  be  success- 
ful on  earth  ?  A  regenerated  and  devoted 
ministry  must  be  the  first  of  all  eaitUy 
blessings  to  a  church,  and  it  is  the  only 
instrument  that  can  effectually  secure  the 
morals  of  a  community,  and  the  stability 
of  a  government.  In  these  sentiments  I 
feel  assured  all  evangelical  Christians  in 
the  United  States  will  concur.  No  great- 
er curse  could,  in  their  opinion,  befall  a 
church,  next  to  the  abanck>nmeut  of  the 
true  Gospel,  than  to  have  an  unconverted 
ministry  thrust  upon  it ;  and,  indeed,  the 
latter  evil  would  soon  be  followed  by  the 
former. 

Pious  youths  are  brought  forward  to  the 
ministry  in  various  ways.  Such  persons 
are  sometimes  found  m  the  situation  of 
apprentices  to  mechanical  trades,  or  of 
clerks,  or  shopmen,  or  following  the  plough 
on  their  father's  farm.  The  pastor,  or 
some  member  of  the  church  to  which  they 
belong,  having  discovered  their  talents, 
may  think  these  might  be  employed  to  ad- 
vantage in  the  ministry,  instead  of  being 
buried  in  such  engagements.  But  their 
own  desires  should  first  be  ascertained, 
and  should  they  be  found  longing  to  pro- 
claim a  crucified  Saviour  to  the  world, 
they  ought  to  be  encouraged,  while  cher- 
ishing this  feeling,  to  put  themselves  into 
a  position  for  finding  and  foliowinff  the 
will  of  God. 

It  is  probably  at  the  prayer-meeting,  the 
Sabbath-school,  or  the  Bible-class,  of  which 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  at  large  here- 
after, that  the  character  and  abihties  of 
such  young  persons  oftenest  show  them- 
selves ;  and  from  these  nurseries  of  the 
Church  have  come  forth  great  numbers  of 
men  who  are  now  engaged  in  the  minis- 
try throughout  the  United  States.  Many 
young  men,  also,  who  have  entered  our  col- 
leges with  other  views,  become  convert^ 
there,  and  are  called  to  preach  the  Gospel. 

When  a  pious  youth  of  promising  talents, 
and  with  a  strong  bent  to  the  ministry,  is 
found  without  the  re()uisite  education,  or 
the  means  of  obtaining  it,  he  is  recom 
mended  to  the  Education  Societies,  which 
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kiaYO  proved  a  great  blessioff  to  our  church- 
es ;  and  when  approved  of,  he  is  carried 
through  the  course  of  instruction  which 
Jie  church  to  which  he  belongs  requires 
n  all  who  would  enter  the  ranks  of  its 
ministers. 

The  process  is  much  shorter  in  those 
churches  which,  without  exactinj^  a  course 
>f  classical  and  scientific  education  at  col- 
lege, or  the  regular  divinity  course  of  a 
theological  school,  reauire  only^  a  weli- 
arrounded  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  in 
the  English  tongue,  and  of  the  doctrines 
which  they  contain.  After  a  suitable  ex- 
amination on  the  part  of  the  proper  church 
authorities,  the  candidate  is  permitted  to 
exercise  his  gifts  for  a  season,  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  he  is  likely  to  prove  an 
acceptable  and  useful  preacher ;  ajid  if  the 
result  be  favourable,  he  receives  full  ordi- 
nation from  the  proper  quarter. 

Among  the  Methodists,  the  preachers 
ipring  from  the  Classes^  as  they  are  called. 
At  the  meetings  of  these  companies  of 
professed  believers  and  inquirers,  the  gra- 
ces and  gifts  of  pious  young  men  are  most 
commonly  discovered.  In  due  time  they 
are  brought  forward  to  the  quarterly  meet- 
ing of  all  the  classes  of  the  district.  They 
are  there  recommended  to  the  notice  of 
the  presiding  elder,  and  by  him  are  au- 
thorized to  teach  and  preach  for  a  time, 
but  not  to  administer  the  ordinances  of 
baptism  and  the  Lord*s  Supper.  After- 
ward they  receive  ordination  from  the 
hands  of  the  bishop,  first  as  deacons,  and 
lubsequently  as  presbyters  or  priests,  and 
are  employed  to  preach  the  Gospel,  either 
as  travelling  or  stationed  ministers.  In  the 
Congregational  Churches,  young  men  are 
consecrated  to  the  ministry  by  a  council 
of  ministers,  commonly  called  an  "  asso- 
ciation;" among  the  Presbyterians,  by  a 
presbytery ;  among  the  Episcopahans,  by 
a  bishop. 

In  all  the  churches  of  the  United  States, 
except  the  Methodists  and  Roman  Catho- 
lics, the  pastors  are  chosen  by  the  people 
to  whom  they  preach.  Among  the  Metho- 
dists they  are  appointed  by  the  Annual  Con- 
ference, at  which  a  bishop  presides,  regard 
t)eing  had  to  the  wishes  which  may  be  ex- 
pressed by  the  people  in  favour  of  certain 
ministers,  as  peculiarly  fitted,  in  point  of 
character  and  talents,  for  specific  localities. 
The  appointment  of  the  priests  to  their  re- 
spective churches  among  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics rests  wholly  with  the  bishops. 

When  a  church  belonging  to  any  of  the 
other  denominations  loses  its  pastor,  by 
[lis  death  or  removal  to  some  other  place, 
inquiry  is  first  made  for  some  one  not  yet 
settled,  or  who,  if  settled,  would  not  ob- 
ject to  change  his  charge,  and  who,  it  is 
:hought,  would  prove  acceptable  to  the 
9ock.  The  person  fixed  upon  is  invited  to 
[nreach  a  few  times,  and  should  he  give 


satisfaction,  the  congre^tion  agree  to  call 
him  to  be  their  pastor,  in  doing  which  they 
must  proceed  according  to  the  established 
rules  of  the  religious  body  to  which  they 
belong.  Thus,  in  the  Presb)rterian  Church, 
no  call  to  become  pastor  of  a  vacant  church 
can  be  presented  to  any  one  without  the 
consent  of  the  Presbytery  within  whose 
bounds  the  vacancy  has  taken  place ;  nor 
can  it  be  accepted  without  the  consent  of 
the  Presb3rtery  to  which  the  minister  who 
has  received  it  belongs. 

In  the  Congregational  churches  of  New- 
England,  the  practice  in  calling  a  pastor 
has  been  for  the  church  or  b<ray  of  the 
communicants  to  make  out  a  call,  and  for 
this  to  be  followed  by  another  from  the 
whole  congregation,  or,  rather,  from  the 
males  who  contribute  towards  the  support 
of  public  worship,  the  amount  of  the  prof- 
fered salary  beij^  stated  in  the  latter  call. 
In  the  Presbyterian,  and  most  other  church- 
es, each  pewholder,  or  each  head  of  a  fam- 
ily who  subscribes  towards  the  pastor^s  sal- 
aiy  for  himself  and  household,  and  others 
who  subscribe  only  for  themselves,  are  al- 
lowed a  voice  in  the  call.  Such  is  the 
more  common  practice,  and  yet  there  are 
Presbyterian  churches  in  which  none  but 
members  that  are  communicants  can  vote 
in  calling  a  pastor.  If  the  people  are  to 
be  allowed  a  voice  in  calling  their  pas- 
tors, it  will  be  found  difiicult  to  withhold 
that  right  from  those  who,  though  not 
communicants,  contribute  as  mu(Si,  and 
perhaps  more,  than  those  who  are.  Nor 
in  a  church  and  congregation  in  which  the 
people  have  been  well  instructed  in  the 
truth,  and  where  religion  prospers,  does 
any  evil  of  much  consequence  commonly 
result  from  such  an  extension  of  the  right 
of  voting  on  such  occasions.  For  when 
men  have  been  faithfully  instructed  in  the 
Gospel,  it  is  found  that  even  the  uncon- 
verted will  readily  join  in  calling  an  effi- 
cient minister,  even  although  he  be  not 
only  orthodox,  but  very  zealous  and  faith- 
ful. Such  men  have  sufficient  discrimina- 
tion to  know,  and  often  they  will  say  it, 
that  if  ever  they  are  to  become  the  reli- 
gious men  they  hope  one  day  to  be,  they 
need  a  faithful  pastor  to  secure  that  great 
blessing.  Such  men  have  sense  enough 
to  know  that  a  light-minded,  worldly,  cold 
preacher  of  the  iSospel  is  not  likely  to 
prove  a  blessing  to  them  or  their  families. 
But  when  church  and  congregation  have 
long  been  hearing  "  another  Gospel,"  have 
become  hardened  in  error,  and  strongly  at- 
tached to  damnable  heresies,  it  were  ab- 
surd to  expect  the  unconverted  to  prefer 
and  seek  for  a  faithful  minister.  Such  a 
state  of  things  should  not  be  allowed  to 
occur.  And  then,  with  respect  to  all  de- 
nominations that  have  a  government  en- 
compassing and  conltoU\w%  xYv^  ^>«OaR^ 
connected  YrVxYi  xVi^m,  \>a»t^  *\^>  Va-  ^^  '^^^^ 
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resort,  a  power  to  prevent  the  settlement 
of  unworthy  ministers  in  the  ctmrches  un- 
der their  care. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  YOLUNTARY  PRINCIPLE  DEYELOPED  IN 
HOME  MISSIONS. AMERICAN  HOME  MISSION- 
ARY SOCIETY. 

Thus  much  has  the  voluntary  principle 
done  for  the  longest-settled  and  most 
densely-peopled  parts  of  tlie  country.  Let 
us  now  see  what  it  does  for  new  and  thin- 
ly-peopled regrions,  where  hundreds  of  new 
congregations  are  rising  annually,  without 
the  means  of  maintaining  the  institutions 
of  the  Grospel  by  their  own  efforts.  Such 
churches  are  to  be  found  not  only  in  the 
new  settlements  of  the  Far  West,  but  also 
in  the  growing  villages  of  the  East. 

This  inability  to  support  the  public 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  often  arises  from 
the  number  of  sects  to  be  found  in  new 
settlements,  and  even  in  some  districts  of 
the  older  states.  In  this  respect  diversity 
of  sects  sometimes  causes  a  serious  thougn 
temporary  evil,  not  to  be  compared  with 
the  advantage  resulting  from  it  in  the  long 
nm.  It  is  an  evil,  too,  which  generally 
becomes  less  and  less  every  year  in  any 
given  place ;  the  little  churches,  however 
weak  at  first,  gradually  becoming,  through 
the  increase  of  population,  strong  and  in- 
dependent, and  what  is  now  an  evil  disap- 
pearing, or,  rather,  as  I  hope  to  prove,  be- 
ing converted  into  a  blessing. 

The  most  obvious  way  of  aiding  such 
feeble  churches  is,  to  form  societies  for 
this  express  object  among  the  older  and 
more  flourishing  churches  iu  the  Atlantic 
States.  This  has  been  done,  and  in  this 
the  voluntary  principle  has  beautifully  de- 
veloped itself,  particularl3r  during  the  last 
fifteen  years.  It  began  with  some  denom- 
inations not  long  after  the  Revolution ;  and 
early  in  this  century  we  find  missionary 
societies  formed  among  the  Congregation- 
al churches  of  Massachusetts  and  Connec- 
ticut, for  the  purpose  of  sending  ministers 
to  **  the  West,"  that  is,  the  western  part  of 
the  State  of  New- York.*  The  "  Far  West" 
to  them  was  the  northern  part  of  Ohio, 
which  was  then  beginning  to  be  the  resort 
of  emigrraiits.  The  faithful  men  sent  by 
these  societies  into  the  wilderness  were 
greatly  blessed  in  their  labours,  and  to 
them,  under  God,  many  of  the  now  flour- 
ishing churches  of  those  regions  owe  their 
existence.  Missionary  societies  were  sub- 
sequently formed  in  the  other  New-Eng- 
lanid  States,  for  supplying  destitute  places 

*  I  have  seen  the  maps  which  some  of  these  pio- 
neer missionaries  made  of  the  portions  of  the  State 
of  New- York  which  he  west  of  Albany,  in  the  years 
1796-07.  VVhnt  is  now  a  densely-settled  country 
was  then  almost  a  terra  incognita.  At  present,  the 
West,  or  frontier  country,  is  about  a  thousand  miles 
^    t  of  Albany,  tjutead  of  lying  junt  beyond  it. 


within  their  own  bounds  with  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Gospel,  as  well  as  to  help  m  send- 
inff  it  to  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Two  societies  were  formed,  likewise,  for 
the  same  object,  amon^  the  Presbyterians 
and  Reformed  Dutch  m  the  city  of  New- 
York,  about  the  year  1819,  and  these  sup- 
ported a  goodly  number  of  missionaries, 
chiefly  in  the  new  and  feeble  chorches  in 
the  state  of  that  name.  In  1826  they  wer& 
united  into  one  body,  and  now  form  the 
American  Home  Missionary  Society.* 

This  society,  from  its  very  outset,  h» 
advanced  with  great  vigour,  and  been  di- 
rected with  singular  zeal  and  energy.  At 
its  flrst  meeting  in  1837,  it  reported  that 
in  the  course  of  the  year  that  had  ckwed 
it  had  employed  169  ministers,  who  had 
laboured  in  196  congregations  and  mission- 
ary districts.  Its  receipts  for  the  same 
period  amounted  to  30,031  dollars.  Thife 
auspicious  commencement  must  be  as- 
cribed to  its  having  assumed  all  the  en- 
gagements of  the  Domestic  Missionary  So- 
ciety, out  of  which  it  sprang.  The  Society 
soon  drew  into  affiliation  with  it  all  the 
State  Domestic  Missionary  Societies  of 
New- England,  some  of  which,  such  as 
those  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut, 
were  of  long  standing  and  well  estab- 
lished.f 

It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  his- 
tory of  an  institution  which  has  been  so 
much  blessed  to  a  vast  number  of  new  and 
poor  churches  throughout  all  the  states 
and  territories  of  the  American  Confedera- 
cy. But  we  can  only  present  a  summary 
of  its  operations  at  two  epochs,  during  the 
sixteen  years  that  it  has  been  distributing 
blessings  with  a  liberal  hand. 

In  the  year  ending  May  1st,  1835,  the 

*  The  epithet  Ameriemn^  empkiyed  by  this  lociety 
and  others,  which  do  not  comprise  all  the  religioui 
denominations,  has  been  greatly  objected  to  as  sa- 
vouring of  arrogance,  and  as  if  intimating  that  the 
whole  of  America  belonged  to  them  excluaiTely  as  a 
field  of  labour.  Such  an  idea  probmbly  never  enter- 
ed the  minds  of  those  who  use  the  word  in  the  de- 
nomination of  their  societies.  All  that  they  mean  in 
employing  it  is,  to  signify  that  the  field  to  which 
their  attention  is  directed  is  not  a  nngle  etete,  or  a 
fisw  states,  but  the  whole  country.  The  American 
Home  Missionary  Societjr  embraces  the  orthodoi 
Congregational  churches  in  New-England  and  out 
of  it,  the  New  School  Presbvterians,  and,  to  some 
extent,  the  Reformed  Dutch,  Lutheran,  and  Geman 
Reformed  Churches. 

t  These  societies,  in  a  great  degree,  manage  their 
own  affairs,  appoint  and  support  the  missionaries 
who  labour  witnm  their  bounds,  and  pay  over  the 
surplus  of  their  collections,  if  thej  have  any,  to  the 
American  Home  Missionary  Society.  If  they  need 
help  from  that  society  at  any  time,  they  receive  it 
In  the  year  1843  the  Maine  Missions^  Society  em- 
ployed sixty-eight  missionaries  (four  fifths  of  all  the 
Congregational  churches  in  that  state  werp  planted 
by  this  societv) ;  that  of  New-Hampshire.  foity-sev- 
eir;  that  of  Vermont,  fiay-lhree  ;  that  of  Massachu- 
setts, seventy-eight ;  that  of  Connecticut,  thirty-nioe ; 
and  that  of  Rhode  Island,  three ;  making,  in  all,  2» 
missionaries  sustained  in  young  and  feeble  churches 
in  Ihe  mx  N«w  .En^Vsnl  States. 
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•iety  employed  719  agents  and  mission- 
's. Of  these,  481  were  settled  as  pas- 
i,  or  employed  as  **  stated  supplies,''  in 
jrle  congregations;  185  extended  their 
>ur8  to  two  or  three  congregations 
h,  and  fifty  were  employed  on  larger 
xicts.  In  all,  1050  congregations,  mis- 
lary  districts,  and  fields  of  agency,  were 
s  supplied  in  whole  or  in  part.  The 
sons  added  to  the  churches  under  the 
e  of  the  Society's  missionaries  that 
iT  were  estimated  at  5000 ;  namely,  1700 
letters  of  recommendation  from  other 
iTches,  and  3300  by  examination  on 
fession  of  their  faith.  Several  of  the 
irches  were  reported  to  have  been 
ssed  with  seasons  of  more  than  ordina- 
interest  in  religion ;  in  the  Sunday- 
cols  attached  to  them  there  were  about 
KK)  scholars,  and  about  12,000  persons 
snded  the  Bible-classes.  The  number 
3ersons  who  had  joined  the  temperance 
ociations  had  reached  70,000.  The  ex- 
iditure  amounted  to  83,394  dollars  ;  the 
eipts  to  88,863. 

^t  us  now  turn  to  what  was  done  by 
Society  in  the  year  ending  1st  May, 
13.  During  that  year  it  had  848  mis- 
naries  and  agents,  of  whom  623  had  been 
its  service  the  preceding  year,  and  325 
re  employed  for  the  first  time.  These 
n  laboured  in  all  the  States  and  Terri- 
ies  of  the  Union ;  a  few,  also,  in  Cana- 
aud  one  in  Texas.  The  number  of  Pres- 
:erian  and  Congregational  churches  in 
va  and  Wisconsin*  had  been  greatly  aug- 
nted  in  the  course  of  the  year  by  the 
ciety's  means.  The  number  of  congre- 
ions  and  missionary  stations  occupied 
s  1047,  and  the  Sunday-schools  and  Bi- 
-classes,  under  the  direction  of  the  mis- 
naries,  were  attended  by  68,400  persons. 
308  congregations  the  sum  of  13,000 
lars  had  been  collected  for  religious  and 
levolent  societies,  and  many  of  the  feeble 
irches  had  contributed  largely  for  them, 
aid  of  missions  to  the  heathen.  There 
1  been  revivals  in  233  churches,  and 
i8  conversions  were  reported  as  their 
its.  And  it  was  estimated  that  there 
re  146,000  members  of  temperance  so- 
tios  in  the  fields  of  the  Society's  opera- 
ns.  The  disbursements  of  the  society 
re  107,823  dollars  ;  the  receipts  100,804. 
The  plan  pursued  by  this  society,  and 
all  tlie  other  societies  and  boards  es- 
ilished  for  the  promotion  of  home  mis- 
ns,  is  never  to  support  a  missionary  at 
sole  charges,  if  it  can  be  avoided  ;  but 
give  100,  or  150,  or  200  dollars,  rarely 
»re  than  100  or  120,  to  a  young  and  fee- 
church,  or  two  congregations  near  to 
:h  other,  on  condition  of  their  making 


in  the  autumn  of  the  year  which  is  just  termi- 
ed  (1843),  this  society  sent  thirty-eight  young  and 
.l-educated  ministers  of  the  Gospel  into  the  Ter- 
ries of  Wisconsin  and  Iowa. 


up  the  deficiency  in  the  missionary's  sala- 
ry. Thus  they  are  stimulated  and  encour- 
aged to  help  themselves,  and  as  soon  as 
they  can  walk  alone,  if  I  may  use  the  ex- 
pression, the  Society  leaves  them  for  oth- 
ers which  have  been  just  organized,  and 
which  need  assistance.  In  tfis  way  hun- 
dreds of  congregations  have  been  built  up, 
and  hundreds  are  at  this  moment  emerging 
from  the  weakness  of  childhood  into  the 
vigour  of  youth  and  manhood.  In  no  case, 
however,  does  the  Society  do  anything  to- 
wards the  erection  of  church  edifices.  The 
people  must  find  these  for  themselves,  and 
this  thev  willingly  do.  The  cheapness  of 
materials  in  the  new  settlements,  and  in 
the  villages  of  the  interior,  renders  it  easy 
to  erect  such  houses  as  will  suffice  until 
the  fiock  gathers  strength,  and  can  do 
something  more. 

The  Society  engages,  in  some  cases, 
men  of  talent  and  experience  to  travel  over 
a  given  district,  ana  to  ascertain  at  what 
points  the  people  attached  to  one  or  other 
of  the  denominations  which  it  represents 
might,  with  proper  efforts,  be  formed  into 
congregations.  The  labours  of  such  agents 
are  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  Uiey 
necessarily  receive  their  whole  salaries 
from  the  Society. 

It  is  a  beautiful  feature  in  our  institu- 
tions for  domestic  missions,  that  while  en- 
couraging and  stimulating  new  and  feeble 
congregations  to  do  their  utmost  to  secure 
for  themselves  the  regular  enjoyment  of 
Gospel  ordinances,*  they  cultivate  the  kind- 
ly feelings  of  churches  in  the  older  parts 
of  the  country,  and  more  favourably  situa- 
ted. Many  of  the  latter  support  one  mis- 
sionary, and  some  of  them  several  each,  in 
the  new  and  destitute  settlements,  through 
the  agency  of  the  American  Home  Mission 
Society.  Nay,  there  are  juvenile  societies 
in  the  Sunday-schools  that  supp>ort  each 
of  them  one,  and  some  even  two  or  three 
missionaries,  if  not  more.  Individuals  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Atlantic  States  who 
support  a  missionary  each,  and  thus  preach 
the  Gospel,  as  they  say,  '*  by  proxy."  Still 
more,  there  are  persons  in  New- York  and 
other  cities,  who  have  each  paid  the  entire 
salary  and  travelling  expenses  of  an  agent 
labouring  in  a  large  district.  One  of  these, 
with  whom  I  have  long  been  acquainted,  a 
hatter,  of  by  no  means  great  fortune,  who 
works  with  his  hands  at  the  trade,  gave 
600  dollars  for  years  to  support  one  such 
labourer  in  Ohio.  Beautiful  as  this  is,  it 
is  perhaps  a  finer  sight  still  to  see  churches 
I  and  congregations,  which  were  aided  by 
the  Society  in  their  day,  now  in  their  turn 
bearing  a  part,  if  not  the  whole  expense 
of  a  missionary  labouring  in  a  congrega- 
tion not  yet  emerged  from  the  feeble  state 


*  It  is  believed  that  the  churches  aided  by  tb& 
Society  raise,  in  oncvfv^  «n^«3CkQ^Ccd&i,XkiBviVi  ^Cocn^ 
tioiea  as  Diuch  la  \^«7  iec«ne\ 
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which  they  once  were  in  themselves.  And 
there  are  now  many  such  throughout  the 
United  States. 

In  1805  there  was  scarcely  a  Presby- 
terian or  Congregational  church  in  the  dis- 
trict now  covered  by  the  seventeen  most 
westerly  counties  of  New- York.  A  few 
missionaries  were  sent  thither  at  different 
times,  but  the  increase  was  small  until  the 
Agency  for  Home  Missions,  now  in  con- 
nexion with  the  American  Home  Mission- 
ary Society,  was  established  there  in  1826. 
Now  there  are  on  this  field  380  Presbyte- 
rian and  Congregational  churches,  contain- 
ing, it  is  supposed,  30,000  communicants. 
During  the  fifteen  years  of  its  operations, 
the  American  Home  Missionary  Society 
has  aided  264  of  those  churches,  and  nearly 
100  of  them  are  now  able  to  sustain  the 
Gospel  without  assistance.  The  churches 
have  nearly  doubled  since  1826,  and  the 
communicants  have  probablv  trebled.  Such 
is  the  wonderful  work  God  has  wrought  in 
this  section  of  the  state.  Such  has  been 
the  triumph  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  indeed 
the  Lord's  doing,  and  it  is  marvellous  in 
our  eyes. 

Passing  by  other  facts  showing  the  col- 
lateral good  accomplished  by  this  effort  to 
plant  the  Gospel  in  Western  New- York, 
we  mention,  that  many  of  the  foreign  mis- 
nonaries  are  the  sons  of  those  churches.  One 
of  them  is  now  pastor  of  a  church  at  the 
Sandwich  Islands  of  7000  members,  prin- 
cipally gathered  through  the  blessing  of 
God  on  his  labours.  Besides  repaying  the 
parent  society  more  than  $60,000  expend- 
ed on  this  field,  those  churches  have  given 
$40,000  to  send  the  Gospel  to  the  more 
destitute  beyond  them.  Nor  is  this  all; 
they  have  been  most  generous  helpers  of 
every  good  cause.  In  1839,  this  small  part 
of  a  state,  where  home  missions  have  been 
vigorously  sustained^  paid  to  the  American 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  $14,000. 

We  conclude  our  notice  of  this  society 
by  giving  the  following  extract  from  its 
Fourteenth  Annual  Report : 

"  The  results,  indeed,  of  that  mysterious 
and  wonder-working  influence  which  a  God 
of  grace  exerts  through  the  ministry  of 
reconciliation,  and  which  he  connects  with 
the  missionary  enterprise,  all  surpass  finite 
comprehension.  While  the  missionaries 
are  preaching  Christ  and  Him  crucified  to 
the  living,  they  are  lajring  broad  and  deep 
the  foundations  of  many  generations ;  they 
are  setting  in  motion  trains  of  moral  influ- 
ences, which  will  not  cease  when  they  are 
dead ;  they  are  kindling  up  lights  in  Zion, 
which  will  shine  brighter  and  brighter  unto 
the  perfect  day.  Churches,  that  were  near 
unto  death,  are  quickened,  and  become  able 
of  themselves  to  sustain  the  Gospel,  and  to 
hand  down  its  blessings  to  those  who  shall 
come  after  them.  New  churches  are  or- 
ganized,  to  throw  open  their  portals  to  the 


fathers,  and  the  children,  and  the  chiUren^ 
children,  through  many  geneiatioDi,  and  to 
send  out  their  miluences  to  Uie  ends  of  the 
world.  The  organization,  or  resoadtatiai 
of  a  church — Heaven's  own  institntioii— 
that  may  stand'  through  all  coming  time, 
and  bring  its  multitudes  of  redeemed  ones 
to  fflory,  is  a  great  event.  And  to  phmt 
such  churches,  wherever  there  are  sorit 
to  be  gathered  into  them,  our  coontry  orer, 
and  nurture  them  till  they  no  longer  need 
our  aid,  but  become  our  most  efficient  fel- 
low-labourers in  hastem'ng  forward  the  uni- 
versal reign  of  the  Son  of  God,  is  surely  i 
ORBAT  work!  And  yet,  this  is  the  woik 
in  which  infinite  conaescension  and  mercj 
permits  us,  as  friends  of  home  missions, 
to  engage,  and  some  of  which  it  is  our 
privilege  here  to  record." 


CHAPTER  Vni. 

PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  DOMESTIC  MISSIOKf, 
UNDER  THE  DIRECTION  OF  THE  GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY. 

Press YTERIANI8M  owes  its  foundation  in 
the  United  States  chiefly  to  persons  who 
had  been  exiled  from  Scotland  on  account 
of  their  religious  principles,  and  to  Presby- 
terian emigrants  from  the  north  of  Ireland. 
These  were  joined  in  many  places  by  set- 
tlers from  New-England,  who  had  no  ob- 
jections to  unite  with  them  in  forming 
congregations  on  Presbyterian  principles. 
Presbyterians  of  Scottish  and  Irish  origin 
coalesced  in  other  i)laces  with  Hu^enots 
from  France,  and  with  colonists  onginally 
of  the  Dutch  or  German  Reformed  Church- 
es. Thus  did  Presbyterian  congregations 
begin  to  be  formed  towards  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  first  preachers 
were  from  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  New- 
England.  They  were  few  in  number  at 
first,  and  were  often  invited  to  preach  in 
neighbourhoods  where  some  resioent  Pres- 
byterians might  desire  to  hear  the  Gospel 
preached  by  men  of  the  same  religious 
principled  with  themselves. 

The  first  presbytery  was  constituted  in 
1705,  and  the  first  synod  in  1716.  After 
that  the  work  of  home  missions  began  to 
acquire  greater  consistency.  Ministers 
were  sent  out  on  preaching  tours  among 
the  small  Presbyterian  flocks,  or,  rather, 
scattered  groups  of  Presbyterian  fomilies, 
particulariy  in  the  Middle  and  Southern 
provinces.  In  1741,  the  synod  was  divided 
into  two  bodies,  one  retaining  the  old  name 
of  Synod  of  Philadelphia,  the  other  calling 
itself  the  Synod  of  New- York.  The  for- 
mer, soon  after  being  constituted,  had  its  at- 
tention drawn,  **  not  only  to  the  wants  of 
the  people  within  their  immediate  bounds, 
but  to  those  also  of  the  emigrants  who 
were  rapidly  ex\Aivd\u^  themselves  through 
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rginia  and  North  Carolina.'*  They  wrote, 
n>rdiiif  ly,  to  the  General  Assembly  of 
i  Church  of  Scotland,  askin^r  for  minis- 
•  to  preach  in  these  colonies,  and  for 
tiBtance  in  establishing  a  seminary  for 
»  education  of  suitable  young  men  for 
\  ministry.  A  letter  was  also  addressed 
the  deputies  of  the  Synods  of  North  and 
ath  Holland,  in  which  they  expressed 
tlr  willingness  to  unite  with  the  Calvin- 
Ic  Dutch  churches  in  promoting  the 
mmon  interests  of  religion. 
Kt  the  first  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  New- 
»rk  in  1745,  the  circumstances  of  the 
ople  of  Virginia  were  brought  before 
im,  and  the  opinion  unanimously  ex- 
•seed  that  Mr.  Robinson*  was  the  proper 
rson  to  visit  that  colony.  He  visited  it 
cordingly,  and  on  that,  as  well  as  on  a 
-mer  visit,  was  the  instrument  of  doing 
ich  good.  He  was  followed  by  the 
;v.  Samuel  Davies,  formerly  mentioned. 
In  1758,  the  two  synods  were  merged 
the  one  Synod  of  New- York  and  Phila- 
Iphia,  and  from  that  time  domestic  mis- 
>ns  began  to  receive  considerable  atten- 
»n,  and  collections  for  that  object  were 
dercd  to  be  made  in  the  churches.  In 
67,  or  1768,  the  synod  had  an  overture, 

proposal,  sent  from  the  Presbytery  of 
ew-York, "  that  there  should  be  an  annu- 

collection  in  every  congregation ;  that 
ery  presbytery  should  appoint  a  treasu- 
r  to  receive  and  transmit  the  funds  thus 
itained  ;  that  the  synod  should  appoint  a 
sneral  treasurer,  to  whom  all  these  pres- 
'terial  collections  should  be  sent;  and 
at  every  year  a  full  account  of  the  re- 
iipts  and  disbursements  should  be  printed 
id  sent  down  to  the  churches."  This 
as  the  germe  of  the  present  Board  of  Mis- 
ons.  In  the  same  year  petitions  for 
supplies"  were  received  from  twenty-one 
aces  in  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and 
eorgia. 

CoUections  were  thenceforward  made  in 
,e  churches.  In  1772,  it  was  ordered  that 
part  of  these  moneys  should  be  appropri- 
ed  to  the  purchase  and  distribution  of  use- 
i  religious  books,  and  to  the  promotion 
'  the  Gospel  among  the  Indians.  Two 
sars  afterward,  it  was  seriously  contem- 
ated  to  send  missionaries  to  Africa ;  but 
1  the  war  of  the  Revolution  breaking  out 

the  following  year,  the  project  fell  to  the 
t)und.  Even  during  the  war  there  was  a 
Misiderable  demand  for  ministers  from 
istitute  congre^tions,  and  to  meet  this 
any  faithful  ministers  made  missionary 


*  This  Mr.  Robinson  was  a  remarkable  man.  His 
uiners  were  plain,  his  eloquence  simple,  animated, 
d  attractive.  He  had  but  one  eye,  and  was  from 
at  circumstance  called  "  one-eyed  Robinson."  The 
vr.  Dr.  Alexander,  professor  in  the  Theological 
^mJnar)'  at  Princeton,  New-Jersey,  says,  that  it  was 
)  uncommon  thing  for  people  to  go  twenty,  thirty, 
d  eren  forty  mifes,  to  hear  him  preach  a  single 
rnion* 


tours,  at  no  small  personal  hazard  from  the 
dangers  of  war.  Measures  were  taken  in 
1788  for  forming  the  General  Assembly, 
which  was  or^iized  in  1789,  and  at  its 
very  first  meeting  much  attention  was  paid 
to  the  subject  of  missions. 

'*  It  is  believed,"  says  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  living  ministers  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  ''  that  at  this  time  (1789) 
there  was  not  in  the  United  States  another 
religious  denomination,  besides  the  Presby- 
terian, that  prosecuted  any  domestic  mis- 
sionary enterprise,  except  that  then,  as 
since,  the  Methodists  sent  forth  their  cir- 
cuit-preachers in  all  directions."* 

In  the  year  1800,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Chapman 
was  appointed  a  missionary  in  the  western 

f)art  of  the  State  of  New- York,  and  to  his 
abours  we  must  so  far  ascribe  the  great 
diffusion  of  Presbyterianism  in  that  impor- 
tant section  of  the  country.  In  1802,  the- 
General  Assembly  appointed  a  *'  standing^ 
committee,"  to  attend  to  the  greatly-in- 
creased interests  of  the  missionary  cause — 
a  measure  which  led  to  a  farther  extension 
of  the  work.  A  corresp>ondence  whs  com- 
menced with  all  the  known  missionary  so^ 
cieties  of  Europe.  The  committee  gave 
much  of  its  attention  to  the  coloured  popu- 
lation, a  class  among  whom  the  late  John 
Holt  Rice,  D.D.,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
euished  ministers  that  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  has  ever  pos- 
sessed, laboured  as  a  missionary  during 
seven  years. 

In  1816,  the  General  Assembly  enlarged 
the  powers  of  the  standing  committee,  and 
gave  it  the  title  of  "  the  Board  of  Missions^ 
acting  under  the  authority  of  the  General 
Assembly."  Many  missionaries  went  forth 
under  its  auspices,  to  labour  among  the 
destitute  Presbyterian  congregations  that 
were  continually  forming  in  the  Southern 
and  Western  States.  Meanwhile,  many 
local  societies,  under  the  direction  of  syn- 
ods, presbyteries,  and  other  bodies,  had 
sprung  up,  and  were  separately  prosecuting 
the  same  objects  to  a  considerable  extent. 

The  General  Assembly  again  took  up  the 
subject  of  missions  in  18-28,  and  farther  en- 
larged the  powers  of  the  Board,  fully  au- 
thorizing it  to  establish  missions,  not  only 
in  destitute  parts  of  the  United  States,  but 
among  the  heathen  abroad.  Such,  how- 
ever, was  the  demand  for  labourers  at 
home,  especially  in  the  Western  States 
and  Territories,  that  nothing  of  importance 
could  be  done  for  foreign  lands.  It  was 
found,  besides,  that  home  and  foreign  mis- 
sions could  not  well  be  united  under  one 
board,  so  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
the  latter  were  committed  to  the  charge  of 
another  board,  appointed  for  that  purpose 
by  the  Assembly.  Of  its  operations  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  speak  elsewhere. 


♦  "  History  ol  VYi©  USaavoxv*  o^  \Jcv«k  ^\<aicyi>«x»sv 
Church,"  by  lYve  Ke^.  K»V\i^\Qwwv.'SiXi. 
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The  cause  of  domestic  missions  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  now  went  on  with 
fresh  vigour,  and  the  synodical  and  pres- 
bytcrial  societies  becoming  either  merged 
in  the  Assembly's  board,  or  affiliated  with 
it,  the  whole  assumed  a  more  consolidated 
form  and  ffroater  consistency.  From  1828 
to  1843,  the  missionaries  increased  from 
31  to  396.  The  Report  for  the  latter  year 
presents  a  summary  of  S96  missionaries 
employed  ;  900  Sunday-schools,  attended 
hy  at  least  30,000  scholars,  connected  with 
the  churches  under  their  care  ;  4800  mem- 
bers added  to  the  churches,  of  wliom  3600 
upon  examination  of  their  faith,  and  1200 
upon  letters  of  recommendation  from  other 
churches ;  the  receipts  were  about  35,000 
dollars,  and  the  expenditures  exceeded 
3 1 ,000.  The  average  expense  of  each  mis- 
sionary is  130  dollars.  The  Board  pursues 
the  wise  course  of  simply  helping  congre- 
gations that  as  yet  are  unable  to  maintain 
pastors,  by  granting  them  so  much  on  their 
undertaking  to  make  up  the  deficiency. 

Such  is  a  brief  notice  of  the  operations 
of  the  Home  Missions  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  that  branch  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  commonly  called  the  Old  School, 
to  distinguish  it  from  another  branch  call- 
ed the  New  School.  The  Board  has  been 
instrumental,  under  God,  in  giving  a  per- 
manent existence  to  some  hundreds  of 
churches.  The  divine  blessing  has  been 
remarkably  vouchsafed  to  its  efforts.  Its 
affairs  are  managed  with  great  wisdom 
and  energy,  and  the  Cliurch  is  much  in- 
debted to  the  Rev.  Ashbel  Green,  D.D., 
for  the  deep  interest  which,  during  a  long 
life,  he  has  felt  in  this  cause,  and  for  the 
devotedness  with  which  he  has  laboured 
to  promote  it  Nor  can  it  fail  to  be  a  great 
consolation  to  him,  in  his  declining  days, 
to  see  his  love  and  zeal  for  this  enterprise 
crowned  with  abundant  success. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

HOMB  MISSIONS    OF   THB    BPI8C0PAL,   BAPTIST, 
AND  REFORMED  DUTCH  CHURCHES. 

A  SOCIETY  was  formed  in  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States, 
for  the  promotion  of  Home  and  Foreign 
Missions,  in  the  year  1832.  During  the 
first  thirteen  years  of  its  existence,  tliat  is, 
up  to  1835,  it  had  employed  fifty-nine  la- 
bourers in  its  home  missions,  occupying 
stations  in  various  parts  of  the  Union,  but 
chiefly  in  the  West.  The  society  was  re- 
organized in  1835,  and,  as  now  constituted, 
is  under  the  direction  of  a  Board  of  thirty 
members,  appointed  by  the  General  Con- 
vention of  the  Church.  The  bishops,  to- 
gether with  such  persons  as  had  become 
patrons  of  the  society  previously  to  the 
meeting-  of  the  Convention  in  1829,  are 


members  of  the  Board,  and  to  it  is  con- 
mitted  the  whole  subject  of  missions.  Bai 
the  better  to  expedite  the  business  intnist- 
ed  to  it,  the  Home  and  Foreion  depail- 
ments  are  directed,  respective^  by  two 
committees,  each  consisting  of  four  der- 
gymen  and  four  laymen,  under  the  picai* 
dency  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocess  in  whick 
the  committee  resides,  and  both  commit- 
tees are  ex  officio  members  of  the  BoanL 

It  is  only  since  1835  that  the  home  mis- 
sions of  the  society  have  been  prosecuted 
with  much  vigour,  but  every  year  now 
bears  witness  to  the  increasinff  interest 
felt  by  the  Episcopal  churches  of  Uie  Uni- 
ted States  in  the  work  of  building  op 
churches  in  the  new  settlements,  ani  oth- 
er places  where  none  of  that  commuiiioD 
had  before  existed. 

During  the  vear  ending  31st  June,  1843, 
the  Board  had  employed  ninety-four  mis- 
sionaries, and  that  they  did  not  labour 
without  effecting  much  good,  is  apparent 
even  from  the  imperfect  statements  of  the 
Report.  The  number  of  communicants  in 
84  out  of  the  180  places  to  which  the  mis- 
sionaries had  extended  their  labours  was 
2190 ;  and  that  of  the  children  under  cate- 
chetical instruction  was  20 14.  The  income 
for  the  home  missions,  collected  through- 
out the  thirty  diocesses  into  which  the  coun- 
try is  divided,  was  $38335.  From  1822  to 
1841, 186  stations  had  been  adopted  as  fields 
of  special,  permanent,  and,  as  far  as  practi- 
cable, regular  labour.  During  the  same  pe- 
riod eighty  church  edifices  had  been  erect- 
ed in  those  stations,  and  the  number  of 
these  once  aided,  but  no  longer  requiring 
assistance,  was  forty-four. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  this  soci- 
ety has  not  laboured  in  vain,  but  that  it, 
likewise,  is  an  instrument  by  which  church- 
es that  have  long  been  favoured  with  the 
Gospel,  and  higlily  prize  it,  are  enabled  to 
assist  others,  until  they,  too,  have  grown 
up  into  a  vigorous  independence  of  foreira 
aid.  "  Freely  ye  have  received ;  freely 
give  ;'*  this  admonition  and  command 
should  never  be  forgotten.  It  is  the  true 
basis  of  the  whole  Voluntary  System. 

We  shall  onlv  add,  that  the  missionaries 
employed  by  the  Board  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  Western 
States  and  Territories. 

The  American  Baptist  Home  Missionar)' 
Society  was  instituted  in  1833,  and  has 
been  eminently  useful  since  in  building  up 
churches  of  that  denomination,  both  in  the 
West  and  in  many  of  the  Atlantic  States, 
where  the  assistance  of  such  an  institu- 
tion was  required,  as  well  as  in  establish- 
ing Sunday-schools  and  Bible-classes.  Its 
great  field  of  labour,  however,  like  that  of 
all  the  other  Societies  and  Boards  for  do- 
mestic missions,  has  been  the  **  Vsdley  of 
the  Mississippi."  It  has  numerous  branch- 
es aud  auxUiaties  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
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States ;  and  during  the  year  ending  in  May, 
843,  had  ninety-three  agents  and  mis- 
ionaries  in  its  own  immediate  service,  and 
75  in  Uiat  of  its  auxiliaries,  making  a  total 
f  368,  all  of  whom  were  ministers  of  the 
vospel,  and  believed  to  be  faithful  and  ca- 
able  labourers.  They  preached  statedly 
t  762  stations,  and  had  travelled  175.035 
liles !  They  reported  4920  conversions 
od  baptisms,  the  organization  of  fi/ly 
hurches,  and  the  ordmation  of  twenty- 
iree  ministers.  By  their  instrumentality 
520  persons  had  been  induced  to  join  the 
smperance  societies:  11,742  young  per- 
ona  had  been  gathered  into  Sunday-schools 
nd  Bible-classes,  taught  by  about  1500 
»achers.  The  receipts  of  the  parent  soci- 
ty  and  its  auxiliaries  amounted  to  $40,583. 

In  addition  to  what  the  regular  Baptists 
re  doing  for  home  missions,  it  ought  to 
e  stated  that  the  Free-Will  Baptists  have 

Home  Missionary  Society,  which  em- 
loys  some  six  or  eight  men. 

The  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed 
lutch  Church  has  a  Board  of  Domestic 
fissions,  which  is  now  prosecuting,  with 
eal  and  wisdom,  the  work  of  gathering 
o^ther  new  congregations,  and  fostering 
heoi  during  their  infancy,  wherever  it  can 
ind  openings  for  so  doing.  For  several 
'ears  past  it  has  been  extending  its  oper- 
iions,  and  during  that  ending  in  June, 
843,  it  aided  forty-seven  new  or  feeble 
:hurches  and  two  stations.  Five  of  these 
rere  in  the  Western  States,  and  in  these 
ire  missionaries  were  occupied  in  preach- 
ng  the  Gospel.  The  receipts  for  that  pe- 
iod  amounted  to  $5127. 

If  the  truth  is  to  be  carried  into  every 
lamlet  and  neighbourhood  of  the  United 
States,  it  can  only  be  by  all  denominations 
>f  evangelical  Christians  taking  part  in  the 
mterpiise  ;  and  it  is  delightful  to  trace  the 
jroois  of  this  conviction  being  widely  and 
leeply  felt.  All  are  actually  engaged  in 
;he  good  work,  and  send  forth  and  support 
missionaries  in  some  portion  or  other  of 
the  country. 


CHAPTER  X. 

BOMB  MISSIONS  OF  THE  MBTBODIST  BP18C0PAL 
CHURCH. 

It  has  been  said,  with  truth,  that  the 
Methodist  Church  is  in  its  veir  struc- 
ture emphatically  missionary,  and  it  is  an 
inexpressible  blessing  that  it  is  so,  as  the 
United  States  strikingly  prove.  The  whole 
country  is  embraced  by  one  General  Con- 
ference ;  it  is  again  subdivided  into  thirty- 
two  Annual  Conferences,  each  including 
a  larpre  extent  of  country,  and  divided  into 
districts.  Each  district  comprehends  sev- 
eral circuits,  and  within  each  circuit  there 
are  from  five  or  six  to  above  twenty  preach- 
ing places 
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Ordinarily,  as  often  as  once  in  the  fort- 
night, a  circuit-preacher  conducts  a  regu- 
lar service  at  each  Of  these  preaching  j^a- 
ces,  whether  it  be  a  church,  schoolroom, 
or  a  dwelling-house.  In  the  largest  towns 
and  villages  such  services  are  held  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  on  a  week-day  or  evening 
in  other  places,  and  thus  the  Gospel  is 
carried  into  thousands  of  remote  spots,  in 
which  it  never  would  be  preached  upon 
the  plan  of  having  a  permanent  clergy, 
planted  in  particular  districts  and  parishes. 

It  was  a  remark,  I  believe,  of  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Witherspoon,  that  **  he  needed 
no  other  evidence  that  the  Rev.  John  Wes- 
ley was  a  great  man,  than  what  the  system 
of  itinerating  preaching  presented  to  his 
mind,  and  of  which  that  wonderful  man 
was  the  author.*'  The  observation  was  a 
just  one.  It  is  a  system  of  vast  importance 
in  every  point  of  view ;  but  that  from  which 
we  are  at  present  to  contemplate  it  is,  its 
filling  up  a  void  which  must  else  remain 
empty.  Of  its  other  advantages  we  shall 
have  to  speak  in  another  place. 

But,  capable  as  the  system  is  of  being 
made  to  send  its  ramifications  into  almost 
every  corner  of  the  country,  and  to  carry 
the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  into  the  most 
remote  and  secluded  settlements,  as  well 
as  to  the  more  accessible  and  populous 
towns  and  neighbourhoods,  many  places 
were  found,  particulariy  in  the  South  and 
West,  80  situated  as  to  be  beyond  the 
reach  of  adequate  supply  from  itinerant  la- 
bourers ;  a  fact  which  led  to  the  formation 
of  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  1819. 

This  society,  like  that  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  was  formed  for  the 
double  object  of  promoting  missions  at 
home  and  abroad.  Reserving  the  latter 
for  futiure  notice,  I  turn  at  present  to  the 
former.  According  to  the  twenty-fourth 
annual  report,  being  that  for  1843,  I  find 
that  it  employed  210  missionaries  within 
the  limits  of  the  United  States,  exclusive 
of  those  labouring  amonff  the  Indians, 
whether  within  or  immediately  beyond 
those  limits.  The  churches  enjoying  the 
services  of  these  missionaries  comprised 
above  30,000  members,  and  many  of  them 
had  flourishing  Bible-classes  and  Sunday- 
schools.  The  report  also  states,  that 
among  the  members  of  the  Society's  mis- 
sionary churches,  there  were  not  fewer 
than  13,320  coloured  people. 

Perhaps  of  all  the  fields  cultivated  by 
this  society,  the  two  most  interesting,  and, 
in  some  respects,  most  important,  are 
those  presented  by  the  slaves  in  the  ex- 
treme Southern  States,  and  by  the  German 
emigprants  found  in  great  numbers  in  our 
chief  cities.  The  missions  among  the  for- 
mer  were  commenced  in  1828,*  and  orig^- 

♦  I  speak  hew  o4  ixdsBiocA  XjetXastfaiiLVi  «i  '^^^r 
for,  in  iheii  otdinan  \«3t)o\i»,  \iift  Us^3Qa^»J«fc>^«^ 
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nated  in  a  proposal  made  by  the  Hon. 
Charles  C.  Pinckney,  a  distin^ished  Chris- 
tian layman  of  the  E[)i8copal  Church  in 
South  Carolina,  and  which  has  been  car- 
ried into  effect  with  much  success,  the 
slaveholders  themselves,  in  many  places, 
if  not  all,  being  pleased  to  have  the  mis- 
sionaries preach  the  Gospel  to  their  people. 

The  following  paragraph  from  the  report 
of  1841  will  give  the  reader  some  idea  of 
the  hazardous  nature  of  this  work :  *'  In 
the  Southern  and  Southwestern  Conferen- 
ces, it  will  be  seen,  under  the  head  of  do- 
mestic missions,  that,  with  commendable 
zeal  and  devotion,  our  missionaries  are 
still  labouring  in  the  service  of  the  slaves 
upon  the  rice-fields,  sugar  and  cotton  plant- 
ations, multitudes  of  whom,  though  des- 
tined to  toil  and  bondage  during  their  earth- 
ly pilgrimage,  have  by  their  instrumental- 
ity been  brought  to  enjoy  the  liberty  of  the 
Gospel,  and  are  happily  rejoicing  in  the 
blessings  of  God^s  salvation.  In  no  por- 
tion of  our  work  are  our  missionaries  call- 
ed to  endure  greater  privations,  or  make 
greater  sacrifices  of  health  and  life,  than 
m  these  missions  among  the  slaves,  many 
of  which  are  located  in  sections  of  the 
Southern  country  which  are  proverbially 
sickly,  and  under  the  fatal  influence  of  a 
climate  which  few  white  men  are  capable 
of  enduring,  even  for  a  single  year.  And 
yet,  notwithstanding  so  many  valuable  mis- 
sionaries have  fallen  martyrs  to  their  toils 
in  these  missions,  year  after  year  there  are 
fowad  others  to  take  their  places,  who  fall 
likewise  in  their  work,  *  ceasing  at  once  to 
work  and  to  live.'  Nor  have  our  superin- 
tendents any  diflSculty  in  finding  missiona- 
ries ready  to  fill  up  the  ranks  which  death 
has  thinned  in  these  sections  of  the  work, 
for  the  love  of  Christ,  and  the  love  of  the 
souls  of  these  poor  Africans  in  bonds,  con- 
strain our  brethren  in  the  itinerant  work 
of  the  Southern  conferences  to  exclaim, 
*Here  are  we,  send  us!'  The  Lord  be 
praised  for  the  zeal  and  success  of  our 
brethren  in  this  self-denying  and  self-sac- 
riflcing  woik." 

Not  less  interesting  are  the  Society's 
missions  among  the  Germans  resident  in 
the  chief  towns  and  cities  of  the  Valley  of 
the  Mississippi.  Beginning  at  Pittsburgh 
and  Alleghany  Town,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Alleghany,  opposite  Pittsburgh,  it  has 
missionaries  among  these  foreigners  in 
many  of  the  chief  towns  on  the  Ohio,  such 
as  Wheeling,  Marietta,  Portsmouth,  Mays- 
ville,  Cincinnati,  Lawrenceburg,  New  Al- 
bany, Ac,  as  well  as  in  towns  remote  from 
the  river,  such  as  Dayton  and  Chillicothe. 

the  first,  hare  had  much  to  do  with  the  slaves  in  the 
South,  as  well  OS  with  the  free  nej^roes  of  the  North. 
In  fact,  no  other  body  of  Christians,  perhaps,  has 
done  so  much  ^ood  to  the  unfortunate  children  of 
Africa  in  the  United  States  as  the  followers  of  John 
Wesley. 


EDUCATION. — or  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

We  have  seen  how  the  voluntary  prin- 
ciple operates  in  America  in  relation  to 
the  building  of  churches,  and  also  the  sup- 
port of  ministers  of  the  Gospel  in  the  new 
settlements  forming  every  year,  more  or 
less,  in  all  quarters.  We  now  come  to 
consider  its  influence  on  education.  Hun- 
dreds of  ministers,  it  will  be  perceived,  are 


It  has  a  mission,  also,  at  St.  Louis,  on  the 
Upper  Mississippi.  The  churches  gathered 
by  the  Society's  missionaries  from  amon(( 
the  Germans  m  those  places  had  no  fewer 
than  1366  members  in  1843,  and  of  these 
more  than  200  had  been  Roman  CaUiohcs. 
Yet  this  work  had  commenced  only  a  few- 
years  before.  Twenty  missionaries  were 
engaged  in  it,  and  several  of  these  were 
men  of  considerable  talent  and  learning,  as 
well  as  zeal.  One  of  them,  the  Rev.  filr. 
Nast,  at  Cincinnati,  conducts  a  religious 
paper  with  a  circulation  of  tUbove  150(> 
copies,  and  which  seems  to  be  doine  good. 

The  Society  has  a  mission,  Jikewise, 
among  the  Germans,  reckoned  at  30,000 
at  least,  in  the  city  of  New- York.  The 
income  of  this  excellent  and  efficient  soci- 
ety, for  the  year  ending  April  30th,  1843, 
amounted  to  109,452  dollars,  and  its  ex- 
penditure, including  both  its  foreign  and 
domestic  missions,  was  145,035. 

Here  I  close  these  brief  notices  of  the 
home  missions  of  the  chief  evangelical 
churches  in  the  United  States.  They  will 
grive  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  mode  in 
which  new  and  feeble  congregations  are 
aided  by  the  older  and  stronger  until  able 
to  maintain  the  institutions  of  religion 
themselves.  The  societies  which  we  have 
passed  under  review  in  these  four  chap- 
ters supported,  in  all,  nearly  1900  ministers 
of  the  Grospel,  in  the  year  1843,  in  new, 
and,  as  yet,  feeble  churches  and  flocks. 
Year  after  year  many  of  these  cease  to  re- 
quire assistance,  and  then  others  are  taken 
up  in  their  turn.  Be  it  remembered,  that 
the  work  has  been  systematically  prosecu- 
ted for  no  long  course  of  time.  Twenty 
years  ago,  in  fact,  the  most  powerful  and 
extensive  of  these  societies  did  not  exist; 
others  were  but  commencing  their  opera- 
tions. It  is  an  enterprise  with  respect  to 
which  the  churches  have  as  yet  Init  par- 
tially developed  their  energies  and  resour- 
ces ;  still,  they  have  accomplished  enovoh 
to  demonstrate  how  much  may  be  done^ 
the  voluntary  principle  towards  the  caUing 
into  existence  of  churches  and  congrega- 
tions in  the  settlements  rapidly  forming, 
whether  in  the  new  or  the  old  states. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE   VOLUNTARY   PRINCIPLB   DBVBLOPCD. — DT- 
FLUENCB  OF  THB  VOLUNTARY  PRINCIPLE  05      t 
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required  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  rap- 
idly-aogmentinff  population.  Where  are 
iiese  to  come  irom  ?  Besides,  in  a  coun- 
jry  where  the  right  of  suffrage  is  almost 
iniTersal,  and  where  so  much  of  the  order, 
>eace,  and  happiness,  that  are  the  true  ob- 
jects of  all  good  government,  depend  on 
officers  chosen  in  the  directest  manner 
rom  among  themselves,  these  must  be  in- 
itructed  before  they  can  become  intelli- 
gent, Tirtuous,  and  capable  citizens.  Ipn[io- 
rance  is  incompatible  with  the  acquisition 
>r  preservation  of  any  freedom  worth  pos- 
sessiiiff ;  and,  above  all,  such  a  republic  as 
that  of  the  United  States  must  depend  for 
its  Tery  existence  on  the  wide  diffusion  of 
sound  knowledge  and  religious  principles 
imonff  all  classes  of  the  people.  Let  us, 
therefore,  trace  the  bearings  of  the  volun- 
tary principle  upon  education,  in  all  its 
forms,  among  the  various  ranks  of  society 
In  the  United  States.  Wd  shall  begin  with 
primary  schools. 

It  may  well  be  imagined  that  emigrants 
to  the  New  World,  who  fled  from  the  Old 
with  the  hope  of  enjoying  that  religious 
freedom  which  they  so  much  desired, 
would  not  be  indifferent  to  the  education 
of  their  children.  Especially  might  we 
expect  to  find  that  the  Protestant  colo- 
nists, who  had  forsaken  all  for  this  boon, 
would  not  fail  to  make  early  provision  for 
the  instruction  of  their  children,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  able  to  read  that  Book 
which  is  the  '*  religion  of  Protestants." 
And  such  we  find  to  have  been  the  fact. 
Scarcely  had  the  Puritans  been  settled  half 
a  dozen  years  in  the  colony  of  Massachu- 
setts before  they  began  to  make  provision 
for  public  primary  schools,  to  be  supported 
by  a  tax  assessed  upon  all  the  inhabitants.* 
And  such  provision  was  actually  made,  not 
only  in  Massachusetts,  but  in  every  New- 
England  colony.  And  such  provision  ex- 
ists to  this  day  in  all  the  six  New-England 
States.  Schools  are  maintained  in  every 
school  district,  during  the  whole  or  part  of 
every  year,  by  law. 

With  the  exception  of  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut, where  all  the  public  schools  are 
maintained  upon  the  interest  of  a  large 
school  fund,  primary  instruction  is  provi- 
ded for  by  an  annual  assessment— a  school 


*■  The  small  colony  of  Plymoath,  as  soon  as  it  was 
in  aome  measnre  settled,  set  about  providing  schools 
for  the  children,  and  this  was  several  years  before 
the  colony  of  MassachuseUs  Bay  wss  planted. 

But  if  the  New-England  Puritans  were  zealous  in 
the  caase  of  education  and  learning,  the  Virginia 
colonists  seem  not  to  have  had  any  such  spirit,  for 
one  of  their  governors,  Sir  William  Berkeley,  in  1670, 
in  rmlying  to  the  inquiries  sddressed  to  hun  by  the 
Lords  of  Plantations,  says, "  I  thank  God,  there  are  jio 
frte  achoU*  nor  printings  and  1  hope  we  shall  ikot  have 
them  these  hundred  years ;  for  learning  has  brought 
diaohedience^  and  Arrecy,  and  tecU  into  the  world,  and 
printing  hsis  divulged  them,  and  libels  against  the 
best  ffovemment.  God  keep  us  from  both !"— i/en- 
mg'»  Law$  of  Virginia  Appendix. 


being  taught,  in  every  school  district,  by  a 
master  for  the  older  youth  during  winter, 
and  by  a  mistress  for  the  little  children 
during  summer.  Wherever  we  find  the 
descendants  of  the  Puritans  in  America, 
we  find  a  people  who  value  education  as 
the  first  of  all  earthly  blessings ;  and  when 
a  colony  from  New-England  plants  itself, 
whether  amid  the  forests  of  Ohio,  or  on 
the  prairies  of  Illinois,  two  things  are  ever 
considered  as  indispensable  alike  to  their 
temporal  and  to  their  spiritual  and  their 
eternal  welfare— a  church  and  a  school- 
house. 

Nor  was  this  thirst  for  education  con- 
fined to  the  New-England  Puritans ;  it  pre- 
vailed to  no  small  degree  among  the  Scotch 
and  Irish  Presbyterians,  the  Huguenots, 
the  early  German  emigrants ;  among  all, 
in  fact,  who  had  fled  from  Europe  for  the 
sake  of  their  religion.  It  is  owing  to  thia 
that  primary  education  has  been  diffused 
so  widely  throughout  the  United  States, 
and  that  no  less  effective  legal  provision 
has  been  made  at  length  for  the  support 
of  common  schools  in  New- York,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  in  Ohio,  than  in  the  New- 
England  States,  and  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, also,  in  New-Jersey  and  Delaware, 
while  in  all  the  others  it  has  led  to  the 
adoption  of  measures  for  the  education  of 
the  children  of  the  poor,  and  to  the  crea- 
tion of  school  funds,  which,  taken  together 
with  other  means,  promise  one  day  to  be 
available  for  the  education  of  all  classes. 

The  white  population  of  the  United  States 
amounted  in  1840  to  14,189,218,  of  which 
number  it  was  ascertained  that  549,693  per- 
sons, above  twenty  years  of  age,  could 
neither  read  nor  write.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  these  must  have  been  foreigners — 
Irish,  Germans,  Swiss,  and  French — as  is 
evident  from  13,041  of  them  being  found  in 
the  six  New-England  States,  where  educa- 
tion is  nearly  as  nniversal  as  can  well  be 
imagined.  That  a  native  of  either  sex,  in 
short,  above  the  age  of  twenty,  may  be 
found  in  Connecticut  or  Massachusetts 
who  cannot  read,  is  not  denied ;  but  that 
there  should  be  526  such  persons  in  tte 
former  of  these  states,  and  4448  in  the  lat- 
ter, cannot  be  believed  by  any  one  who 
knows  the  condition  of  the  people  there* 
The  greater  number  were  not  native  Amer^ 
icans,  and  of  those  that  remained  the  ma-, 
jority  were  idiots. 

By  the  census  of  1840,  it  appears  that 
the  number  of  primary  or  common  schools 
amounted  to  47,209,  attended  by  1,845,24^ 
scholars  ;  of  whom  468,264  were  taught  at 
the  public  charge,  the  remainder  at  that 
of  their  parents  and  friends.  From  this  it 
will  be  seen  that  education  in  America  de- 
pends very  much  on  the  Voluntary  Princi- 
ple. But  though  primary  schools  were  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  originated  and  sus- 
tained at  flrst,  y  in  most  of  the  states  it 
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continues  to  be,  by  the  people  themselves, 
or,  rather,  by  the  friends  of  education,  state 
after  state  is  beginning  to  be  induced  by 
the  efTprts  of  these  to  make  a  legal  provis- 
ion, to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  for  the  in- 
struction of  all  who  may  choose  to  avail 
themselves  of  it,  for  in  this  they  do  not  see 
that  they  violate  any  rights  of  conscience. 

The  right  of  giving  instruction  is,  in  the 
United  States,  universal.  Even  where 
there  is  an  all-pervading  system  of  public 
schools,  any  number  of  families  may  join 
together,  and  employ  any  teacher  for  their 
children  whom  they  may  prefer.  Nor  has 
that  teacher  to  procure  any  license  or 
**  brevet  of  instruction"  before  entering  on 
the  duties  of  his  office.  His  employers 
are  the  sole  judges  of  his  capacity,  and 
should  he  prove  incapable  or  inefficient, 
the  remedy  is  in  their  own  hands.  The 
teachers  employed  by  the  state  pass  an 
examination  before  a  proper  committee. 
In  bW  the  states  where  there  is  a  legal  pro- 
Tision  for  primary  schools,  there  is  a  year- 
ly report  from  each  to  a  committee  of  the 
township,  from  which,  again,  there  is  a  re- 
port to  a  county  committee,  and  that,  in  its 
iiini,  sends  a  report  to  the  Secretary  or 
jSchool  Commissioner  of  the  state. 

In  most  cases,  a  pious  and  judicious 
^acher,  if  he  will  only  confine  himself  to 
the  great  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the 
Gospel,  in  which  all  who  hold  the  funda- 
mental truths  of  the  Bible  are  agreed,  can 
easily  give  as  much  religious  instruction 
as  he  chooses.  Where  the  teacher  him- 
self is  not  decidedly  religious,  much  reli- 
•gious  instructien  cannot  be  expected  ;  nor 
should  any  but  religious  teachers  attempt 
to  give  anything  more  than  general  moral 
instruction,  and  make  the  scholars  read 
portions  of  the  Scriptures,  and  of  other 
good  books. 

'  The  Bible  is  very  generally  used  as  a 
reading  book  in  our  primary  schools,  though 
in  some  places,  as  at  St.  Louis,  the  Roman 
Catholics  have  succeeded  in  excluding  it, 
and  they  have  been  striving  to  do  the  same 
in  the  city  of  New- York.  In  so  far  as  re- 
lates to  public  schools,  I  see  no  other 
course  but  that  of  leaving  the  question  to 
the  people  themselves  ;  the  majority  deci- 
ding, and  leaving  the  minority  the  alterna- 
tive of  supporting  a  school  of  their  own. 
This  will  generally  be  done  by  Protestants 
rather  than  give  up  the  Bible. 

In  most  parts  of  the  United  States,  it  has 
been  found  extremely  difficult  to  procure 
ffood  teachers,  few  men  being  willing  to 
devote  their  lives  to  that  occupation  in  a 
country  so  full  of  openings  in  more  lucra- 
tive and  inviting  professions  and  employ- 
ments. Hence  very  incompetent  teach- 
ers— ^not  a  few  from  Ireland  and  other 
parts  of  the  British  dominions — arc  all 
i/iat  can  be  found.  This  is  particularly 
ihe  casein  the  Middle,  Som^ern,  and  West- 


ern States.  But  it  is  an  evil  which  dimin- 
ishes with  the  increase  of  population,  and, 
besides,  much  attention  has  of  late  been 
paid  to  the  training  of  teachers.  A  veiy 
laudable  effort  is  now  making  in  New- 
England,  and  also  in  New- York,  and  some 
other  states,  to  attach  a  library  of  suitable 
books  to  each  school.  The  plan  is  excd- 
lent,  and  promises  much  good. 

Primary  instruction  in  the  United  States 
owes  almost  everything  to  Religion,  as 
the  most  efficient  of  all  the  principles  thit 
prompts  to  its  promotion.  Not  that  the 
Protestants  of  that  country  interest  thcan- 
selves  in  the  primary  schools  for  the  pur- 
pose of  proselytizing  children  to  their 
views,  but  rather  that  at  these  schools  the 
youth  of  the  nation  may  be  qualified  for 
receiving  religious  instruction  effectuadly 
elsewhere,  and  for  the  due  discharge  of 
their  future  duties  as  citizens.  And,  how- 
ever much  they  may  wish  to  see  religioin 
instruction  given  at  the  common  schools, 
they  will  not  for  a  moment  give  in  to  the 
opinion  that  all  is  lost  where  this  cannot 
be  accomplished.  Primary  instruction, 
even  when  not  accompanied  with  any  ^^ 
ligious  instruction,  is  better  than  none; 
and  in  such  cases,  they  that  love  the  Gos- 
pel have  other  resources— in  the  pulpit, 
the  family  altar,  the  Bible-class,  and  the 
Sabbath-school. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

GRAMMAR-SCHOOLS   AND   ACADEMIES. 

But  if  Primary  Schools  in  the  United 
States  owe  much  to  religion,  Grammar- 
schools  and  Academies,  which  may  be  call> 
ed  secondary  institutions,  owe  stiU  more. 

In  1647,  only  twenty-seven  years  after 
the  settlement  of  the  Puritans  in  New- 
England,  we  find  the  colony  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay  making  a  legal  provision,  not 
only  for  primary,  but  for  secondary  schools 
also.  *'  It  being  one  chief  project  of  Sa- 
tan,'^ says  the  statute,  "  to  keep  men  from 
the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  by  dis- 
suading from  the  use  of  tongues ;  and  to 
the  end  that  learning  may  not  be  buried 
in  the  graves  of  our  forefathers  in  Church 
and  tommonwealth,  the  Lord  assisting  oor 
endeavours ;  therefore  be  it  enacted,  that 
every  township,  aAer  the  Lord  hath  in- 
creased them  to  the  number  of  fifty  house- 
holders, shall  appoint  one  to  teach  all  chil- 
dren to  write  and  read;  and  where  any 
town  shall  increase  to  the  number  of  100 
families,  they  shall  set  up  a  grammar- 
school,  the  masters  thereof  being  able  to 
instruct  youth  so  far  as  they  may  be  fitted 
for  the  university."  Such  was  the  origin 
of  the  grammar-schools  of  New-En^and, 
and  now  they  are  so  numerous  that  not 
\oi\\y  Yv2ia  ^\mo^x  e^ery  county  one,  but 
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oy  of  the  more  populous  and  wealthy 
sess  seYeral. 

^ot  only  so ;  all  the  other  states  have 
^rporated  academies  and  grrammar- 
ools  in  very  considerable  numbers. 
ne,  b^  a  single  act,  have  made  an  ap- 
priation  for  the  establishment  of  one 
n '{imitution  in  every  county  within 
ir  jurisdiction.  Thus,  in  Pennsylvania, 
ay  years  ago,  2000  doUars  were  granted 
the  erection  of  a  building  for  a  gram- 
r-school,  at  the  seat  of  justice  for  each 
inty,  and  a  board  of  trustees,  with  pow 
k>  fill  up  vacancies  as  they  might  occur 
heir  numbers,  was  appointed  for  each. 
Me  buildings  are  now  occupied  by  mas- 
I  who  teach  the  hiffher  branches  of  an 
^lish  education,  and,  in  most  cases,  also 

Latin  and  Greek  languages,  besides 
h  instruction  in  the  mathematics,  and 
er  studies,  as  may  qualify  the  pupils 
entering  college.  Like  provisions  have 
n  made  by  other  states,  and  even  the 
rest  of  them  in  the  West  are  continual- 
encouraging  learning  by  passing  such 
3.  In  no  case,  however,  does  a  state 
low  such  an  institution.  A  grrant  is 
de  at  the  outset  for  the  edifice  that  may 
required ;  in  most  cases,  this  is  all  that 
lone  by  the  state,  after  which  the  insti- 
on  has  to  depend  upon  the  fees  paid  by 

scholars  for  the  support  of  the  master 
nasters  employed.  In  some  instances, 
n  the  State  of  New- York,  the  grrammar- 
ool  has  a  yearly  subsidy  from  the  state ; 
which  case,  there  is  usually  some  con- 
on  attached  to  the  grant,  such  as  the 
ing  of  gratis  instruction  to  a  certain 
Dber  of  poor  lads,  or  of  youths  intend- 
to  become  teachers  of  primary  schools. 
i  in  most,  even  of  the  cases  in  which 
y  have  been  aided  by  the  state,  these 
titutions  have  not  only  been  privately 
amenced  and  carried  to  a  certain  point 
viously  to  such  assistance,  but  owe 
oh  more  afterward  to  the  spontaneous 
iport  of  their  friends.  Indeed,  in  all 
t8  of  the  country,  grammar-schools,  and 
ne  of  these  the  very  best,  may  be  found 
ich  owe  their  existence  purely  to  indi- 
ual  or  associated  efforts.  Such  is  the 
urr  Seminary,*'  in  the  town  of  Man- 
ister,  in  the  State  of  Vermont,  which 
finated  in  a  legacy  of  10,000  dollars,  left 
a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Joseph 
T,*  for  the  education  of  poor  and  pious 
iPg  men  for  the  ministry.    By  the  terms 

Mr.  Burr  had  been  for  many  years  a  resident  at 
(Chester,  in  Vermont  By  patient  industry  and 
^ht  dealings,  he  acquired  a  fortune  estimated  at 
XX)  dollars  at  the  time  of  his  death.  A  large 
of  this  sum  be  bequeathed  to  the  American  Bi- 
^ociety,  American  Board  of  ComnUssioners  for 
agn  Missions,  American  Home  Missionary  Soci- 
and  American  Education  Society,  besides  en- 
ing  a  professorship  in  one  college,  and  contribu- 
Urgefy  to  the  same  object  in  another.  And  in 
uon  to  aU  this,  by  the  above  bequest  of  10,000 
us  he  founded  the  Seminary  that  bears  hia  name. 


of  his  will,  in  case  of  an  equal  sum  being 
raised  by  the  citizens  of  the  place  for  the 
erection  of  a  suitable  building,  the  purchase 
of  apparatus,  library,  &c.,  then  his  legacy  of 
10,000  dollars  might  be  invested  as  a  perma- 
nent fund,  the  interest  of  which  was  to  be 
applied  to  paying  for  the  education  of  such 
young  men  as  he  should  designate.  This 
was  done  even  beyond  the  extent  required 
by  the  testator.  A  large  and  commodious 
edifice  was  erected,  containing  rooms  for 
the  recitation  of  lessons,  lectures,  library, 
philosophical  apparatus,  &c.  The  school 
was  opened  on  the  15th  of  May,  1833,  and 
the  number  of  scholars  for  the  first  term 
was  146 ;  many  of  whom  were  pious  youths, 
devoting  themselves  to  study  with  a  view 
to  the  ministry.  The  institution  still  flour- 
ishes under  the  instructions  of  excellent 
men  ;  and  being  situated  in  a  secluded  and 
moral  village  in  the  midst  of  the  Green 
Mountains,  where  living  is  cheap,  it  is  at- 
tended by  choice  youths,  some  thirty  or 
forty  of  whom  are  educated  gratuitously. 
Such,  again,  is  '*  Philips^  Academy,"  at  > 
Andover,  in  Massachusetts,  about  twenty 
miles  north  of  Boston.  Founded  in  1778, 
by  the  joint  liberality  of  two  brothers,  the 
Hon.  Samuel  Philips,  of  Andover,  and  the 
Hon.  John  Philips,  of  Exeter,  New-Hamp- 
shire, it,  two  years  afterward,  received  a 
charter  of  incorporation  from  the  state. 
The  fund  supplied  by  these  two  brothers 
was  afterward  augmented  by  the  bequest 
of  a  third,  the  Hon.  William  Philips,  of 
Boston. 

This  Academy,  which  is  one  of  the  best 
endowed  in  the  United  States,  has  been 
truly  a  blessing  to  the  cause  of  Reli^on 
and  Learning.  By  the  terms  prescribed 
by  its  pious  founders,  it  is  open  to  all  youth 
of  ffood  character,  but  they  have  placed  it 
under  the  control  of  Protestants,  and  the 
religious  instruction  given  must  be  ortho- 
dox in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  In- 
struction is  required  to  be  given  in  the 
EngUsh,  Latin,  and  Greek  languages ;  in 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  music ;  in  the  art 
of  speaking;  also  in  practical  geometry^ 
lo^c ;  and  any  other  of  the  liberal  arts, 
sciences,  or  languages,  as  opportunity  and 
ability  may  from  time  to  time  admit,  and 
the  trustees  shall  direct.  As  the  educa- 
tion of  suitable  young  men  for  the  minis- 
try was  a  leading  consideration  with  the 
founders,  so  has  the  institution  been,  in  this 
respect,  abundantly  blessed.  Many  such 
youths  have  here  pursued  their  preparato- 
ry studies ;  and  in  1808,  availing  them- 
selves of  a  provision  contained  in  the  plan 
marked  out  by  the  founders,  the  trustees 
ingrafted  on  the  institution,  or,  rather,  es- 
tablished in  the  same  village,  and  under  the 
same  direction,  a  Theological  Seminary, 
which  has  become  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  kind  inihellm\«i^^^a^«^^«c>^ 
will  call  for  mote  «Lm\k\ft  TvoX\c^\vct««SN«^, 
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A  large  proportion  of  the  grammar- 
schools  ana  academies  in  the  United 
States,  whether  incorporated  or  not,  are 
under  the  direction  and  instruction  of  min- 
isters of  the  Gospel  of  different  evangeli- 
cal denominations.  These  ministers,  in 
some  cases,  devote  their  whole  time  to  the 
work  of  academical  instruction ;  in  other 
cases,  they  have  also  the  charge  of  a 
church  or  congregation,  and  as  they  have 
to  perform  the  double  duties  of  pastor  and 
head  of  a  grammar-school,  they  have  usu- 
ally an  assistant  teacher  in  the  latter.  The 
teachers  in  these  academies  are  often  pi- 
ous young  men,  of  small  pecuniary  re- 
sources, who,  after  completing  their  stud- 
ies at  college,  betake  tnemselves  to  this 
employment  for  a  few  years,  in  order  to 
Una  the  means  of  supporting  themselves 
while  attending  a  theological  school.  But 
"wheOier  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  or  grad- 
uates fresh  from  college,  such  teachers 
generally  communicate  instruction  of  a  de- 
cidedly reli^ous  character.  The  Scrip- 
tures are  daily  read ;  the  school  is  usually 
opened  and  closed  with  prayer;  and  in 
many  cases,  a  Bible-class,  comprising  all 
the  pupils,  meets  on  the  Sabbath  after- 
noon, or  morning,  for  the  study  of  the  Sa- 
cred Volume.  Thus,  by  the  favour  of  God 
resting  on  these  institutions,  and  making 
them  effectual  to  the  converting  of  many 
of  the  youths  that  attend  them,  they  prove 
blessings  to  the  Church  of  Christ,  as  well 
as  to  the  State. 

I  may  add,  that  within  the  last  ten  or 
twenty  years,  a  great  many  excellent  in- 
stitutions for  the  education  of  young  ladies 
have  sprung  up  in  different  parts  of  the 
United  States,  through  associated  or  indi- 
vidual efforts.  The  course  of  instruction 
at  these  is  excellent  and  extensive,  embra- 
cing all  branches  of  valuable  knowledge 
proper  for  the  sex.  Upon  many  of  these, 
also,  God  has  caused  his  blessing  to  de- 
scend, and  has  brought  not  a  few  of  the 
voung  persons  attending  them  to  the 
knowledffe  of  Himself.  They  are  gener- 
ally condfucted  by  ladies ;  but  the  teachers 
in  some  cases  are  gentlemen,  clergymen 
especially,  assisted  by  pious  ladies.  In  no 
other  country,  probably,  has  the  higher  ed- 
ucation of  females  made  greater  progress 
than  in  the  United  States  during  the  last 
few  years.  The  Christian  community 
there  begins  to  feel  that  mothers  have,  in 
a  great  measure,  the  formation  of  the  na- 
tional character  in  their  hands. 

According  to  the  census  of  1840,  the 
Grammar-schools  and  Academies  for  both 
sexes  in  the  United  States  amounted  to 
3342,  attended  by  164,159  pupils. 
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In  the  census  of  the  United  States  for 
1840,  the  number  of  imiversities  and  col- 
leges is  put  down  at  173,  and  that  of  stu- 
dents at  16,933.  This,  however,  nchito 
not  only  the  Theological,  Medical,  and  Law 
schools,  but  severs!  other  institutioos  im- 
property  called  colleges.  A  more  accu- 
rate list  makes  the  colleges  amount  to 
103,  and  the  students  to  9607.  But  evan 
this  estimate  includes  several  institutiOBS, 
which,  though  incorporated  as  colleges,  are 
scarcely  so  far  organized  as  to  be  entitled 
to  the  name.  In  some  cases,  too,  the  sta- 
dents  in  the  preparatory  departments  are 
reckoned  along  with  Uie  under-gradoatCMi, 
properly  so  called,  that  is,  the  students  in 
the  four  regular  classes  of  seniors,  juniors, 
sophomores,  and  freshmen,  into  which  the 
students  of  our  colleges  are  divided. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  compare  the  col- 
leges of  America  with  the  great  universi- 
ties of  Europe.  The  couree  of  studies  is 
widely  different.  For  while  sufficiently 
comprehensive  in  almost  M  the  collies 
that  deserve  that  name,  it  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared, in  general,  as  respects  depth  and  ex- 
tent of  investigation  in  particular  branch- 
es, with  that  of  the  older  universities  of 
Europe.  But,  upon  the  whole,  the  educa- 
tion to  be  had  at  one  of  our  colleges  bet- 
ter capacitates  a  man  for  the  work  that  is 
likely  to  await  him  in  America  than  would 
that  which  the  universities  of  Europe  could 
ffive  him,  if  one  may  be  allowed  to  judge 
from  experience. 

In  almost  all  instances,  the  colleges  in 
the  United  States  have  been  foun<fed  by 
reli^ous  men.  The  common  course  in  es- 
tablishing them  is  as  follows :  A  companv 
is  organized,  a  subscription  list  opened, 
and  certain  men  of  influence  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood consent  to  act  as  trustees.  A 
charter  is  then  asked  from  the  Legislature 
of  the  state  within  which  the  projected  in- 
stitution is  to  be  placed,  and  a  grant  in 
aid  of  the  funds  at  the  same  time  solicited. 
The  charter  is  obtained,  and  with  it  a 
few  thousand  dollars,  peiiiaps,  by  way  oi 
^sistance.  What  else  is  required  for  the 
purchase  of  a  site,  erecting  buildings,  pro- 
viding a  library,  apparatus,  Ac,  Ac,  must 
be  made  up  by  those  interested  in  the  proj- 
ect. Thus  have  vast  sums  been  raised, 
particularly  during  the  last  twenty  years, 
for  founding  colleges  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  especially  in  the  West.  A  great 
portion  of  tliese  sums  have  been  subscribe 
b^  persons  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  more 
directly  interested  in  the  success  of  the 
undertakings  subscribed  for ;  but  in  many 
cases,  money  to  a  large  amount  has  been 
obtained  from  the  churches  along  the  At- 
lantic coast. 

Sixty-t¥ro  of  the  103  coUeges  in  the 
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United  States  hare  been  opened  within  the 
last  twenty-fire  years.  Many  of  these  are, 
of  course,  in  their  infancy,  and  not  very 
well  organized.  Without  reckoning  grants 
made  by  the  states,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  one  that  has  not  cost  its  founders 
aboTe  10,000  dollars,  and  many  have  cost 
them  twice  that  sum.  Several*  have  cost 
even  60,000  dollars,  if  not  more,  while,  at  the 
•ame  time,  several  of  the  older  colleges, 
such  as  Yale,  New-Jersey,  Rut^rs,  Will- 
iams, Hamilton,  Ac,  have  raised  large 
rnims  by  voluntary  effort  among  their  re- 
spective friends,  for  the  purpose  of  aug- 
menting the  advantages  they  offer  to  the 
atodents  that  attend  them.  Upon  the  whole, 
I  consider  that  it  were  not  too  much  to 
say,  that  from  1,500,000  to  9,000,000  dollars 
have  been  raised  by  voluntary  subscrip- 
tions and  donations  for  the  erection  and  en- 
dowment of  colleges,  since  the  year  1816. 

I  have  said  that  the  state  gives  some 
aid  to  many  such  enterprises.  But,  except- 
ing the  Universities  of  Virginia,  Alabama, 
Michigan,  and  those  of  Ohio  and  Miami, 
both  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  Jefferson 
College  in  Mississippi,  and  Jefferson  Col- 
lege in  Louisiana,  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
in  the  country  that  can  be  said  to  have  been 
-wholly  endowed  by  the  government  of  any 
state.  The  Universities  of  North  Caroli- 
na and  Georgia,  and  Columbia  College  in 
South  Carolina,  may  possibly  be  so  far  aid- 
ed by  the  states  in  which  they  are  respect- 
ively situated,  as  to  have  something  like 
an  endowment,  but  the  aid  so  rendered,  I 
apprehend,  is  far  from  sufficient.  So,  also, 
Conffress  has  aided  from  time  to  time 
^'  Columbian  College,^  situated  near  Wash- 
ington City,  and  within  the  District  (^  Co- 
lumbia,! Init  the  aid  so  received  has  never 
been  at  all  adequate  to  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  required. 

There  are  not  above  six  or  seven  col- 
leges or  universities  in  the  United  States 
over  which  the  civil  or  political  govern- 
ments can  exercise  any  direct  control.  It 
is  well  that  it  is  so.  A  State  Leapslature,  or 
Conp^ress  itself,  would  be  found  very  unfit 
to  direct  the  affairs  of  a  college  or  univer- 
sity. Wherever,  in  fact,  they  have  re- 
served such  power  to  themselves  in  the 
charters  they  have  granted,  they  have 
sooner  or  later  nearly,  if  not  altogether, 


**  For  instance,  Pennsylvania  College,  at  GettYs- 
borg,  PennsrlTania ;  Centre  College,  at  Danville, 
Kentucky ;  Illinois  College,  at  Jacksonville,  Illinois ; 
Western  Reserve  College,  Ohio ;  to  say  nothing  of 
•oofie  of  the  Roman  Catholic  colleges,  which  have 
not  cost  much  less,  from  first  to  last,  than  50,000 
dollars ;  Amherst  College,  in  Massachusetts,  has  cost 
more  than  that  sum,  protwbly ;  while  the  Universi- 
ty of  New- York  has  cost  three  or  four  times  that 
amount. 

t  This  coUe^  comes  properly  within  the  sphere 
td  the  legislation  of  Congress,  and  is  the  onlv  one 
that  does  sa  All  the  others  come  under  the  juris- 
iliction  of  the  sererai  states  within  whose  territories 
Ihey  stand. 


ruined  the  institutions  on  which  they  have 
laid  their  unhallowed  hands.  A  colle^  or 
university  is  no  place  for  party  pohtics, 
and  so  well  is  this  understood,  that  the 
Legislatures  of  the  several  states  hesitate 
not  to  grant  a  college  charter  to  a  body  of 
respectable  citizens,  and  to  appoint  at  once 
the  persons  recommended  as  trustees  or 
directors,  with  power  to  fill  up  the  vacan- 
cies that  may  occur ;  after  which,  these 
office-bearers,  having  sworn  to  do  nothing 
in  that  capacity  contrary  to  the  laws  and 
Constitution  of  the  country,  are  empow- 
ered to  manage  and  govern  the  proposed 
college  according  to  their  own  best  judg- 
ment, and  the  reg^ulations  they  may  lay 
down  to  that  effect.  While  acting  within 
the  limits  prescribed  by  the  charter  and 
their  oath,  that  charter  must  remain  invio- 
late. So  it  has  been  determined  by  Uie 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

I  have  said  that  almost  every  college  ex- 
isting in  the  country  may  be  traced  to  re- 
ligious motives,  and  how  true  this  is,  will 
appear  from  the  fact,  that  of  the  103  col- 
leges now  in  operation,  twelve  are  uiMier 
the  influence  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  eleven  under  that  of  the  Metho- 
dists, twelve  under  that  of  the  Baptists, 
forty-two  under  that  of  the  Presbyterians 
and  Congregationalists ;  one  is  Lutheran, 
one  German  Reformed,  two  Dutch  Re- 
formed, two  Cumberland  Presbyterian; 
eleven  are  Roman  Catholic,  one  Univer- 
salist,  one  Unitarian,  and  the  religious 
character  of  seven  of  them  I  do  not  know. 
In  this  calculation  I  place  each  institution 
under  the  church  to  which  its  president 
belongs.  This  rule  is  the  best  that  I  know, 
and  although  it  does  not  hold  in  every  case, 
the  exceptions  are  few ;  and,  without  any 
exception,  it  indicates  the  general  faith  by 
which  the  institution  is  influenced.  ^■^' 

Thus  we  see  that  of  these  103  universi- 
ties and  colleges,  eighty-three  are  under  de- 
cided evangelical  and  orthodox  influence. 
Their  presidents,  and,  I  may  add,  many  of 
their  professors,  are  known  to  be  religious 
men,  and  sound  in  the  faith ;  all  of  the  for- 
mer, with  three  or  four  exceptions,  are 
ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and  many  of  them 
men  of  great  eminence  in  the  Church. 
The  seven  colleges  whose  religious  char- 
acter I  do  not  know,  are  probably  under 
evangelical  influence ;  all  of  the  seven,  I 
have  reason  to  believe,  are  Protestant. 
I  need  not  say  how  much  cause  for  grati- 
tude to  God  we  have,  that  so  many  young 
men  of  the  first  families,  and  possessing 
fine  talents,  should  be  educated  m  colleges 
that  are  under  the  influence  of  evangelical 
principles.  In  many  of  them  the  Bible  is 
studied  by  the  students  every  Sabbath,  un- 
der the  guidance  of  their  teachers.  In  all 
they  receive  a  great  deal  of  reliffious  in- 
struction, and  are  daily  kmwwsm^  Vat 
prayers.    God  Yvaa  oIvatv  VmNfc^  ittiafc  \iR. 
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ihem  with  the  outpourings  of  his  Spirit. 
Not  that  this  religious  instruction  is  intend- 
ed to  proselytize  from  one  Protestant  and 
evangelical  church  to  another.  In  that  re- 
spect, a  Presbyterian  father  might  with  all 
safety  commit  his  son  to  an  Episcopalian, 
Methodist,  or  Lutheran  college.  Here  I 
speak  from  facts  that  1  myself  have  known. 
Several  of  the  most  distinguished  dignita- 
ries of  the  Episcopal  Church  were  educa- 
ted at  Princeton  College,  New-Jersey,  a 
Presbyterian  institution,  and  founded  by 
Presbyterians.  Some  of  them  received 
their  first  religious  convictions  there,  and 
yet,  I  believe,  uiey  can  testify  that  no  office- 
bearer of  that  college  ever  attempted  to 
bring  them  over  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  Any  advice  of  that  kind,  on  the 
contrary,  would  have  been  that  they  should 
join  the  church  in  which  they  were  bom, 
that  is,  the  Episcopal.* 

As  none  of  the  universities  but  that  of 
Harvard,  situated  in  the  town  of  Cam- 
bridge, not  far  from  Boston,  have  all  the 
four  faculties  of  literature,  law,  medicine, 
and  theology,  with  that  exception  they 
ought  rather  to  be  called  colleges.  The 
theology  at  Harvard  is  Unitarian.  Several 
of  the  other  universities  have  faculties  of 
medicine  attached  to  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  Yale  College,  at  New-Haven,  in  Con- 
necticut, otight  rather  to  be  called  a  uni- 
▼ersity,  for  it  has  all  the  four  faculties,  and 
is  attended  by  far  more  students  than  go 
to  Harvard. 

I  may  add,  that  Harvard  University  was 
the  first  literary  institution  established  in 
the  United  States.  It  was  founded  in  1636, 
eight  years  after  Massachusetts  Bay,  and 
eighteen  after  Plymouth  was  first  colo- 
nized ;  so  that  there  were  not  many  more 
than  5000  settlers  at  the  time  in  all  New- 
England.  Hardly  had  the  forests  been 
cleared  away  for  the  streets  of  their  settle- 
ments, when  they  began  to  project  a  col- 
lege or  university.  And  yet  these  were 
the  Puritans  now  so  much  vilified  and  slan- 
dered! Great  were  the  efforts  made  by 
those  exiles  to  attain  their  object.  The 
General  Court  granted  for  the  erection  of 
a  proper  edifice  a  sum  equal  to  a  year's 
rate  of  the  whole  colony.  John  Harvard, 
who  had  come  to  the  New  World  only  to 
die,  bequeathed  to  the  college  half  his  es- 
tate, and  all  his  library.  Plymouth  and  Con- 
necticut often  sent  their  little  offerings,  as 
did  the  eastern  towns  within  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  present  State  of  Maine.  The 
rent  of  a  ferry  was  made  over  to  it.  All 
the  families  in  the  Puriun  settlements  each 
gave  once  a  donation  of  at  least  twelve 

♦  The  Rev.  Dr.  M'lWaine,  the  di8ting:ui8hed  Bish- 
op of  Ohio,  and  the  no  lesn  excellent,  thonfl:h  pcr- 
hape  leM  known  assistant  Bishop  of  Virginia,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Johns,  were  both  educated  and  converted  at 
Princeton  College.  The  late  Bishop  Hobart.  of  New- 
York,  waM  educated  in  that  institution,  and  was  for 
^oae  time  a  tutor  there. 


pence,  or  a  peck  of  com,  while  larger  gifts 
were  made  hyjhe  magistrates  and  wealth- 
ier citizens.  It  was  for  a  long  time  the 
only  college  in  New-England,  and  in  its 
halls  the  great  men  of  the  country  were 
educated.  For  a  century  and  a  half  it  was 
a  precious  fountain  of  living  waters  for  the 
Church  of  God.  But,  alas !  for  the  last 
half  century,  or  nearly  so,  it  has  been  in 
the  hands  of  men  who  hold  ^'  another  gos- 
per  than  that  held  by  its  pious  founders.* 
The  second  college  founded  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  was  that  of  William  and  Mary, 
at  Williamsburg,  in  Virginia,  in  1603.  The 
third  was  Yale  College  above  mentioned, 
founded  in  1700.  The  fourth  was  Prince- 
ton College,  New-Jersey,  founded  in  1746. 
The  University  of  Pennsylvania  dates  from 
1755  ;  Columbia  College,  in  New-Yoikt 
from  1754;  Brown  University,  from  1764; 
Rutgers  and  Dartmouth  Colleges,  from 
1770.  These  were  all  that  were  founded 
previously  to  the  Revolution. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

SUNDAV-SCHOOLS. — AMERICAN  SUITDAT-SCBOOL 
UNION  AND  OTHCR  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  BOCI- 
■TIES. 

One  of  the  most  efficient,  as  well  as  the 
simplest  instruments  of  doing  good,  is  the 
Sunday-school ;  an  institution,  the  history 
of  which  is  too  well  known  to  require  vof 
detail  in  this  work.  Mr.  Robert  Raikes, 
of  Gloucester,  in  England,  towards  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  established  the 
first  that  was  ever  conducted  upon  any- 
thing like  the  plan  now  generally  pursued, 
and  the  excellence  of  which  haa  been  pro- 
ved by  long  experience. 

The  first  attempt  to  introduce  Sunday- 
schools  into  the  united  States  was  made 
by  the  Methodists  in  1790,  but  from  some 
cause  or  other  it  failed.  A  society  was 
soon  after  formed  at  Philadelphia,  with 
the  late  Bishop  White  at  its  head,  and  a 
few  schools  were  established  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  poor,  taught  by  persons  who  re- 
ceived a  certain  compensation  for  their 
trouble.  Early  in  the  present  centuryt 
schools  began  to  be  established  in  vari- 
ous places  under  voluntary  and  gratuitous 
teacners,  and  gradually  becoming  better 
known  and  appreciated,  the  nunmer  was 
found  very  considerable  in  1816.  Associ- 
ations for  promoting  them  more  extensive- 
ly began  then  to  be  formed  in  Philadelphia. 
New- York,  and  other  cities,  and  the  publi- 
cation of  spelling  and  hymn  books,  scrip- 
tural catechisms,  &c.,  for  the  children  was 
commenced.  Some  persons  also  did  much 
to  advance  this  good  work  by  their  indi- 
vidual efTorts.t 

*  A  yoliiminoiis  and  interesting  history  of  th» 
university,  by  its  present  president,  Josiah  Qoincy. 
LL.D.,  has  lately  been  published. 

\  \moTvg  viViom  may  be  mentiooed  the  late  Ditie 
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Measures  were  taken  in  1823  for  the 
forming  of  a  national  society  which  should 
extend  the  benefit  of  Sunday-schools  to  all 
puts  of  the  country ;  and,  accordingly,  the 
American  Sunday-school  Union  was  insti- 
tuted ;  an  association  composed  of  excel- 
lent men  of  all  evangelical  denominations, 
bat  in  which  no  particular  denomination  is 
represented  as  such.  It  has  now  been  diffu- 
sing its  blessings  for  more  than  nineteen 
years.  The  board  of  managers  is  com- 
posed of  intelligent  and  zealous  laymen  of 
the  various  evangelical  denominations,  tlie 
greater  part  residing  in  Philadelphia  and  its 
▼icinity,  as  that  is  the  centre  of  the  socie- 
ty's operations. 

Its  grand  object  is  twofold :  to  promote 
the  establishment  of  Sunday-schools  where 
required,  and  to  prepare  and  publish  suita- 
ble books,  some  to  be  employed  as  manu- 
als in  the  schools,  and  others  for  libraries, 
intended  to  furnish  the  children  with  suit- 
able reading  at  home.  In  both  depart- 
ments much  good  has  been  done.  In  the 
former,  Sunday-school  missionaries,  com- 
monly ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and  some- 
times capable  laymen,  have  been  employed 
in  visiting  almost  all  parts  of  the  country. 
7*hey  hold  public  meetings  in  every  dis- 
trict or  neighbourhood  where  they  have 
any  prospect  of  success,  endeavour  to  in- 
terest the  people  in  the  subject,  and  to  es- 
tablish a  school.  Time  and  care  are  re- 
qaired  for  such  a  work.  The  nature  of  a 
Sunday-school  must  be  well  explained; 
fit  persons  must  be  engaged  as  teachers ; 
these  must  have  their  duties  pointed  out 
to  them,  and  the  motives  that  ought  to 
prompt  them  to  undertake  the  office  pre- 
sented and  enforced ;  and  money  must  be 
collected  for  the  purchase  of  books. 

In  1830,  the  society  resolved  to  estab- 
lish a  Sunday-school  in  every  neighbour- 
hood that  was  without  one,  throughout  the 
Western  States  or  Valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, wherever  practicable.  Three  years 
thereafter  it  adopted  a  like  resolution  with 
respect  to  the  Southern  States.  Both,  but 
particularly  the  former  of  these  resolu- 
tions, called  forth  much  effort.  Large 
sums  were  collected,  and  a  great  many 
schools  were  established.  Every  year 
since  its  commencement  the  society  has 
employed  a  number  of  agents  and  mission- 
aries ;  in  some  years  as  many  as  twenty, 
thirty,  forty,  and  even  fifty  such.  These 
traverse  the  country  throughout  its  vast 
extent,  resuscitate  decaying  schools,  es- 
tablish new  ones,  and  encourage  all. 

In  its  other  department  the  society  has 
rendered  neat  services  to  the  cause  of  re- 
ligion, and,  I  may  add,  to  that  of  literature 
a&o.  Exclusive  of  the  Scriptures,  speliing- 
books,  primers,  catechisms,  maps,  cards  for 

Bethune,  Eiq.,  who  published  at  bis  own  expense  a 
number  of  liiile  books  for  the  instruction  of  youth  in 
Sunday-schools. 


infant  schools,  Ac,  it  has  published  abont 
450  volumes  of  books  for  libraries,  a  com- 
plete set  of  which,  well  bound,  costs  sev- 
enty-five dollars.  It  has  published,  like- 
wise, a  selection  from  these  as  a  library 
for  common  schools.  Among  its  publica- 
tions may  be  mentioned  its  admirable  man- 
uals or  aids  for  studying  the  Bible  ;  name- 
ly, a  Geography  of  the  Bible,  Natural  His- 
tory of  the  Bible,  Dictionary  of  the  Bible, 
Antiquities  of  the  Bible,  Scriptural  Biog- 
raphies, Maps  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  Books 
of  Questions,  in  several  volumes,  on  al- 
most all  parts  of  the  Bible,  for  the  use  of 
children  and  teachers.  While  all  these 
publications  are  thoroughly  Protestant  in 
their  character,  they  contain  nothing  re- 
pugnant to  the  doctrines  of  any  of  the- 
evangelical  denominations,  so  that  there 
is  nothing  to  forbid  their  being  used  in  the 
Sunday-schools  of  any  of  the  Protestant 
churches.  This  is  a  great  advantage,  and 
enables  the  society  to  establish  hundreds 
of  schools  in  places  where  various  reli- 
gious bodies  intermingle,  and  where  none 
of  them  is  strong  enough  to  support  a 
school  by  itself.  The  society  publishes 
also  a  very  valuable  journal,  which  appears 
once  in  a  fortnight.  It  is  replete  wiUi  in- 
teresting and  instructive  matter,  and  adapt- 
ed alike  to  scholars,  teachers,  and  parents. 
It  also  publishes  small  monthly  magazines 
and  gazettes  for  children. 

But  besides  this  great  society,  which 
stands  ready  to  promote  the  cause  any- 
where, and  on  the  most  catholic  principles,, 
there  are  other  Sunday-school  societies^ 
not  less  efficient  in  their  respective  spheres. 
The  Episcopalians  have  theirs,  the  Bap- 
tists theirs,  the  Episcopal  Methodists  theirs^ 
the  Lutherans  theirs,  and  so  forth.  The 
Presb3rterians,  strictly  speaking,  have  no 
Sunday-school  society  of  their  own,  but 
by  their  Publication  Board  they  publish 
books  for  Sunday-school  libraries.  Indeed^ 
all  the  denominational  Sunday-school  so- 
cieties publish  books  for  their  own  schools, 
and  in  these  they  set  forth  and  defend  the 
peculiar  views  they  hold  respectively,  on 
points  of  doctrine  or  discipline,  to  such  an 
extent  as  they  deem  proper.  This  is  not 
unnatural,  for  each  school  is  mainly  attend- 
ed by  the  children  of  parents  attached  ta 
churches  of  the  same  denomination  with 
that  of  the  society  that  supports  the  school. 
Not  that  all  the  publications  of  a  denomi- 
national Sunday-school  society  are  of  what 
may  be  termed  a  sectarian  character.  This 
is  by  no  means  the  case,  and,  besides,  these 
more  limited  societies  buy  from  the  Amer- 
ican Sunday-school  Union  whatever  books 
upon  its  list  they  may  think  proper  to  add 
to  their  own. 

It  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  extent 
to  which  the  Sunday-school  libraries,  com- 
posed as  they  axe  o\  mo«x  VsvX«t^%>wYc^\)K)KSta 
on  almost  au  au\>\ee\a  oi  ^TCkS^tvXvsAi^S^ 
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.^ous  character,  are  fostering  a  taste  for 
reading  among  the  rising  youth,  and  the 
adult  population,  also,  of  the  country.  The 
scholars  receive  from  them  one  or  two 
volumes  each,  according  to  the  size,  ev- 
ery Sabbath,  to  read  in  the  course  of  the 
week,  and  return  on  the  Sabbath  follow- 
ing, and  these  volumes  thus  pass  into  the 
hands  of  older  brothers  and  sisters,  parents, 
and  other  members  of  the  household.  The 
proceeds  of  the  sales  of  books  by  the  Amer- 
ican Sunday-school  Union  amounted  last 
year  (1843)  to  $55,895.  If  we  add  to  this 
the  value  of  those  sold  by  the  denomina- 
tional Sunday-school  societies,  we  should 
find  it  rise  to  at  least  $100,000.  And  if  we 
farther  add  the  cost  of  Sunday-school  books 

Surchased  from  the  booksellers,  we  shall 
ave  a  total  far  exceeding  the  last  amount 
as  the  value  of  books  bought  in  one  year 
for  the  use  of  Sunday-schools,  and  mainly 
for  the  libraries  attached  to  them. 

Besides  the  series  of  450  volumes  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Sunday-school 
Union,  a  far  greater  number  have  been 
published  by  the  denominational  societies.* 
Neither  pains  nor  money  have  been  spared 
in  the  preparation,  improvement,  and  pub- 
lication of  these  volumes,  and  in  this  re- 
spect, I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  Amer- 
ican Sunday-school  Union  has  outstripped 
every  similar  institution  in  other  countries. 
Much,  notwithstanding,  remains  to  be  done 
in  order  to  render  these  Sunday-school 
books  all  that  they  ought  to  be.  It  is  no 
easy  task  to  write  books  for  children  well. 
Much  Ulent  has  been  bestowed  upon  it  of 
late  years  in  the  United  States,  and  such 
has  been  the  demand  for  children's  books, 
created  by  the  Sunday-schools,  that  the 
booksellers  have  found  it  for  their  ad- 
vantage to  publish  such  books  for  those 
schools.  Many  of  these  are  good,,  but 
many,  too,  are  worthless  enough,  as  may 
readily  be  supposed  where  there  is  no  in- 
telligent committee  rigorously  to  examine 
them  previous  to  publication,  and  to  de- 
termine what  should  go  forth  to  the  public 
and  what  should  not. 

Sunday-schools  are  held  in  various  pla- 
ces ;  sometimes  in  churches,  or  in  the  lec- 
ture-rooms attached  to  many  of  our  large 
churches,  or  in  rooms  fitted  up  expressly 
ibr  the  purpose  in  the  basement  story  of 
many  of  our  city  churches ;  sometimes  in 
the  schoolhouses,  which  are  very  numer- 
ous ;  and,  especially  in  the  new  settle- 
ments, in  private  houses.  In  summer  they 
■sometimes  meet  in  barns  ;  and  I  once  su- 
perintended a  Sunday-school  myself  which 
met  for  many  months  in  a  large  kitchen 


•  The  scries  published  by  the  Methodist "  Book 
"Coocem**  exceeds  250 ;  that  of  the  American  Bap- 
tist PublicatioQ  and  Sunday-school  Society  170; 
while  those  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal,  the  Prot- 
estant Methodist,  the  Lutheran,  the  Free- Will  Bap- 
-tists,  and  seTeral  local  societies,  are  considerable. 


aUached  to  a  farmhouse  in  the  State  of 
New-Jersey. 

The  hours  of  meeting  are  very  varioui. 
In  the  cities  and  large  towns  they  com- 
monly meet  twice  in  the  day  ;  at  eight  or 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  acconliiig  to 
the  season,  and  at  two  o*clock  in  ihe  ^er- 
noon,  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half  each 
time.  In  the  villages  and  country  church- 
es they  usually  meet  for  two  hours,  once 
a  day,  immediately  before,  or  immediately 
after,  the  public  services.  In  some  cases 
I  have  known  a  pastor,  with  a  parish  ex- 
tending many  miles  in  all  directions  from 
the  church,  meet,  during  an  hour  before 
his  public  service,  with  nearly  all  the  adnh 
part  of  his  flock  in  a  Bible-class,  and  go 
over  with  them  the  portion  of  Scripture 
given  out  to  his  Sunday-schools  for  that 
day ;  and  then,  instead  of  having  serrioe 
in  the  afternoon,  he  would  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  day  visit  one  or  other,  in  their 
order,  of  the  ten  or  twelve  schools  heki  by 
his  people  in  as  many  different  neighbour- 
hoods. On  these  occasions  he  would  ad- 
dress, not  only  the  children  and  teachen, 
but  also  the  parents  and  others  who  crowd- 
ed to  hear  him.  And  how  could  a  pastor 
instruct  his  people  more  effectually  ?* 

A  word  or  two  may  not  be  amiss  on  the 
manner  of  conducting  our  Sunday-schoob. 
Each  is  under  a  superintendent — a  gentk- 
man  where  there  are  scholars  of  both  sex- 
es, but  usually  a  lady  where  there  are  only 
giris.  The  scholars  are  divided  into  dasi- 
es,  according  to  their  age  and  capacity. 
All  the  reading  classes  learn  the  same  p«rt 
of  Scripture,  going  throu|[h  a  certain  book 
in-order.  Suppose,  for  instance,  the  fif- 
teenth chapter  of  Luke,  from  the  eleventh 
verse  to  the  end.  It  is  the  parable  of  the 
prodigal  son.  As  soon  as  the  school  is 
openai  the  scholars  take  their  places.  The 
service  begins  with  prayer  by  the  superin- 
tendent or  some  other  person.  Each  class 
—composed  usually  of  six  or  eight  per- 
sons—has its  teacher,  to  whom  the  schol- 
ars repeat  the  lesson  in  the  Scriptures  for 
the  day.  When  that  is  done  the  teacher 
takes  the  book  of  Bible  Questions  (a  copy 
of  which  each  scholar  should  have),  and 
asks  the  questions  in  it  relating  to  the  pas- 
sage which  the  class,  in  common  with  the 
others,  have  learned.  The  answers  to 
these  questions  the  pupils  must  find  oot 
through  their  own  efforts,  or  with  help 
from  their  parents,  during  the  week.  The 
teacher  asks,  also,  such  other  questions  as 
he  may  think  useful,  and  calculated  to  lead 
to  a  more  perfect  understanding  of  the  sub- 
ject. An  hour,  perhaps,  is  spent  in  this 
exercise.  After  that  the  scholars  return 
the  books  which  they  had  received  from 
the  librarian  on  the  preceding  Sabbath, 


•  In  aome  of  (be  large  cities  Sunday-echooto  aie 
held  at  night,  especially  for  the  benefit  of  the  I 
ed  people. 
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and  obtain  others.  Then  the  superintend- 
ent,  or  pastor,  if  he  be  present,  addresses 
a  few  words  to  the  whole  school  on  the 
passage  which  they  hare  learned,  and  en- 
dearours  to  impress  upon  their  minds  the 
importance  of  tne  truths  which  it  teaches. 
A  hymn  is  sung,  and  a  prayer  offered  up, 
and  the  school  closes. 

If  there  be  any  children  that  cannot  read, 
they  are  arranged  in  classes  by  themselves, 
and  taught  that  important  acquirement. 
In  many  of  the  schools  there  is  a  consid- 
able  number  of  such,  and  persons  beyond 
the  years  of  childhood,  who  have  had  no 
opportunities  of  learning  to  read  before, 
sometimes  make  the  attainment  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months  at  a  Sunday-school. 

In  all  the  free  states,  and  in  such  of  the 
slaveholding  ones  as  permit  the  slaves  t9 
be  taught,  there  are  Sunday-schools  for  the 
coloured  people.*  In  these  schools  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands  of  them  have 
learned  to  read  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and 
have  made  much  progress  in  divine  knowl- 
edge. 

The  superintendents  of  the  Sunday- 
schools  are  sometimes  elders  and  deacons 
of  the  churclfes ;  sometimes  they  are  pi- 
ous lawyers,  and  other  intelligent  gentle- 
men ;  and  in  the  vicinity  of  our  colleges  and 
theological  seminaries  they  are  often  stu- 
dents of  religious  character,  who  may  be 
prosecuting  their  studies  with  a  view  to 
the  ministry.  The  teachers  are,  for  the 
most  part,  young  people  of  both  sexes  be- 
longing to  the  churches  and  congregations. 
Wherever  truly  pious  persons  can  1^  found 
willing  to  be  thus  employed,  they  are  pre- 
ferred ;  but  where  this  is  not  the  case,  se- 
lioasly-disposed  and  moral  persons,  who 
desire  to  be  engaged  in  this  benevolent 
work,  are  taken,  and  almost  invariably  it 
hwpens  that,  in  teaching  others,  they  them- 
selves become  instructed  out  of  the  '*  law 
of  God.*^  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  most 
of  the  ladies,  after  they  become  wives  and 
mothers,  have  too  many  domestic  cares 
and  duties  to  allow  them  to  continue  as 
teachers  in  the  Sabbath-school.  Some, 
however,  there  are  who  persevere  in  this 
blessed  employment,  their  zeal  triumphing 
over  every  obstacle. 

As  to  gentlemen,  many  more  of  them 
may  continue  in  the  worii  after  they  have 
become  heads  of  families.  Hence  we  oft- 
en find  men  of  age  and  experience  among 
Sunday-school  teachers,  encouraging  and 


*  There  are  Sonday-schools  held  by  some  pious 
ilftTeholders  in  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  ana  per- 
haps some  oUier  states,  in  which  portions  of  Scrip- 
ture are  often  repeated  to  the  assembled  slaves,  and 
remarked  upon  until  they  have  committed  much  of 
them  to  memory.  Prayer  and  singinff  are  added  to 
these  exercises.  Such  schools  no  laws  can  well 
hinder,  no  more  than  they  can  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  to  the  slaTes.  These  schools  haTe  only  been 
commenoed  within  a  few  years,  and  are  spreading  in 
aereral  places. 


aiding  them  in  their  toils.  And  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  some  of  those  who  hold 
the  very  highest  offices  in  the  State  or 
General  Government,  spending  a  portion 
of  their  Sabbaths  in  giving  instruction  to 
a  class  of  young  persons  in  a  Sunday- 
school.  1  have  known  several  governors 
and  their  ladies,  members  of  Cong^ss,  and 
of  the  Legislatures  of  the  states,  judges, 
eminent  lawyers,  mayors  of  cities,  £c., 
who  were,  and  who  are  at  the  present  time, 
Sabbath  school  teachers,  and  who  have 
felt  it  no  degradation  to  be  thus  employed. 
The  present  distinguished  Chancellor  of 
the  University  of  New- York  was  the  su- 
perintendent of  a  Sunday-school,  even 
when  he  held  the  office  of  attorney-gen- 
eral of  his  native  State,  and  afterward, 
when  he  was  a  senator  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States ;  he  is  a  Sabbath-school 
teacher  still,  and  delights  to  associate  him- 
self with  the  youngest  teachers  engaged 
in  that  heavenly  employment. 

The  Hon.  Benjamin  F.  Butler  was  a 
Sabbath-school  teacher,  even  while  hold- 
ing the  distinguished  office  of  attorney- 
general  to  the  United  States.  The  late 
Chief-justice  Marshall,  and  the  late  Judge 
Washington,  both  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  former  of 
whom,  it  is  admitted,  was  the  most  distin- 
guished jurist  the  country  has  ever  pro- 
duced, were  warm  friends  and  patrons  of 
Sunday-schools.  Both  were,  in  their  day, 
vice-presidents  of  the  American  Sabbath- 
school  Union.  Within  five  years  of  his 
death,  I  saw  Chief-justice  Marshall  march 
through  the  city  of  Richmond,  in  Virginia, 
where  he  resided,  at  the  head  of  the  Sun- 
day-schools on  the  occasion  of  a  celebra- 
tion. And,  finally,  the  late  President  Har- 
rison, who  in  his  youth  had  been  a  rough 
and  far  from  religious  soldier,  but  towaras 
the  close  of  his  life  became  interested  in 
the  things  that  concerned  his  everlasting 
peace,  taught  for  several  years  a  class  of 
young  persons  in  an  humble  Sunday-school 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio ;  and  the  Sab- 
bath before  he  left  his  home  for  Washing- 
ton, there  to  become  his  country*s  Chiet 
Magistrate  —  and,  alas!  within  a  month 
thereafter  to  die  —  he  met,  as  usual,  his 
Bible-class. 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  subject 
because  of  its  great  importance.  A  Sab- 
bath-school is  so  simple  an  affair  that  it 
may  be  begun  wherever  two  or  three  per- 
sons are  found  disposed  to  undertake  it.  I 
have  known  even  a  single  individual  keep 
one  himself,  and  spend  several  hours  every 
Sabbath  in  instructing  some  dozen  or  twen- 
ty poor  youth,  who  came  around  him  to 
learn  to  read  and  understand  the  Word  of 
God.  I  have  known  a  ^ady,  who,  as  her 
health  did  not  permit  her  to  go  to  a  Sun- 
day-school, received  a  class  of  young  ladies 
in  her  parlour  every  Sabbath  for  years. 
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Why,  then,  should  not  Sabbath-schools  be 
established  in  every  city,  town,  hamlet,  and 
neighbourhood,  where  there  are  only  two 
or  three  persons  with  hearts  to  love  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  hands  to  promote  it  ? 
Were  such  a  spirit  to  prevail  in  all  lands 
professedly  Christian,  how  soon  would 
they  show  a  very  different  aspect  from 
what  they  do  at  present  1 

It  is  impossible  to  state  with  accuracy 
the  present  number  of  Sunday-schools  in 
the  United  States.  They  were  reckoned 
seven  years  ago  at  16,000 ;  the  teachers  at 
130,000  or  140,000  ;  and  the  scholars,  com- 
prising, it  was  supposed,  100,000  adults,  at 
1,000,000 !  These  numbers  must  be  much 
greater  now.  Who  can  estimate  the  amount 
of  good  resulting  from  1,000,000  of  minds 
being  brought  into  contact  every  Sabbath 
with  the  word  of  Him  who  hath  said  that 
His  "  word  shall  not  return  unto  him  void  V 
Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  both 
teachers  and  scholars,  are  known  to  have 
become  enlightened  and  saved,  by  means  of 
the  lessons  given  and  received  at  Sunday- 
schools.  But  a  whole  volume  would  not 
suffice  to  unfold  all  the  benefits  conferred 
by  this  blessed  institution,  to  which  may 
be  emphatically  applied  the  words  of  the 
celebrated  Adam  Smith,  in  speaking  of 
popular  education  in  general,  that  it  is 
"  the  cheap  defence  of  nations." 


HAPTER  XV. 

BIBLE-CLASSES. 

Akin  to  Sunday-schools  are  Bible-class- 
es. Indeed,  the  former,  conducted  as  at 
present  in  America,  are  little  more  than  an 
assemblage  of  the  latter. 

What  are  commonly  called  Bible-classes 
are  composed  of  a  comparatively  large 
number  of  persons,  all  taught  by  the  pastor 
of  the  church,  or  some  other  individual 
whom  he  engages  to  act  for  him.  To  pre- 
side over  a  Bible-class  of  from  twenty  to 
some  hundreds  of  persons,  the  greater 
number,  if  not  all,  of  whom  are  adults,  and 
some  of  them,  perhaps,  remarkably  inteUi- 
gent  and  well  informed,  requires  far  higher 
qualifications  than  simply  to  teach  a  smsdl 
class  in  a  Sunday-school. 

These  Bible-classes  are  generally  con- 
ducted by  the  pastors,  and  so  highly  are 
they  valued  as  a  means  and  occasion  of 
good,  that  few  settled  ministers  have  not 
one  or  more  among  their  flocks.  In  some 
cases,  one  for  each  sex  is  held  once  in  the 
week — that  for  gentlemen  in  the  evening, 
that  for  ladies  during  the  day.  They  meet 
according  to  circumstances,  in  the  church, 
lecture-room,  vestry-room,  schoolroom,  or 
in  some  private  house.  The  pastor  some- 
times  devotes  his  Sabbath  nignts  to  a  Bib- 
li'cal  service,  for  the  benefit  of  all  who  can 


attend ;  a  practice  feasible  only  where  the 
population  is  compact,  and  the  flock  within 
an  easy  distance  of  the  place  of  meeting. 
In  country  churches,  these  classes  often 
hold  their  meetings  in  church  before  the 
regular  service  commences,  or  in  the  inter- 
val between  the  morning  and  afternoon 
services.  This  is  convenient,  but  is  apt  to 
produce  fatigue. 

I  have  known  pastors  in  country  church- 
es who  had  no  &wer  than  500  persons  in 
one  Bible-class,  if  I  can  call  it  so,  which 
met  in  the  afternoon  instead  of  the  regnhr 
service;  and  others,  whose  Bible-classes 
included  the  whole  adult  part  of  their 
flocks,  and  met  previous  to  the  forenoon 
service,  or  in  the  interval  between  that  and 
the  afternoon  service. 

In  conducting  these  classes,  the  common 
method  is  to  go  through  some  particular 
book  of  the  sacred  volume  in  course,  and 
some  system  of  Bible  questions  is  general- 
ly pursued.  Upon  this  plan,  all  who  have 
time  and  inclination  for  the  task,  prepare 
themselves,  by  reading  and  study,  for  an- 
swering the  questions  to  be  found  in  the 
book  of  questions  that  is  used.*  But  it  is 
not  the  practice  of  any  well-informed  pas- 
tor to  confine  himself  to  the  questions  con- 
tained in  the  book.  These  he  employs  as 
he  sees  fit;  by  the  questions  he  puts  he 
assists  in  sustaining  the  attention  of  the 
people ;  and  he  takes  occasion  to  give  a 
great  amount  of  scriptural  instruction. 

To  conduct  a  Bible-class  in  a  manner  at 
once  interesting  and  profitable  requires  no 
little  preparation  ;  and,  when  well  done, 
few  methods  of  instruction  are  more  edify- 
ing, either  to  the  people  or  to  the  minister 
himself.  The  divine  blessing  has  rested 
most  remarkably  upon  it.  Nor  could  we 
expect  that  it  should  be  otherwise.  What 
more  likely  to  secure  the  divine  benediction 
than  to  bring  the  mind  to  the  study  of  that 
which  God  himself  hath  spoken  t  •*  The 
entrance  of  thy  words  giveth  light ;  it  gi?- 
eth  understanding  to  the  simple."  ^  Sanc- 
tify them  by  thy  truth ;  thy  word  is  truth.** 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

MATEBNAL  SOCIETIES. 

I  MUST  not  omit,  among  the  means  which 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  God  has 
greatly  blessed  to  the  advancing  of  his 
kingdom  in  the  United  States,  the  Maternal 
Societies — institutions  that  have  not  been 


*  Several  excellent  clergymen  of  the  United  Statei 
have  written  systems  of  Bible  Questions,  aincnf 
whom  may  be  mentioned  the  Rev.  Drs.  McDow- 
ell, Tyng,  Barnes*  Professor  Holdich,  and  the  Rer. 
Messrs.  Covel,  J.  Longking,  and  Newcomb.  The  Bi- 
ble Questions  published  by  the  American  Sondaj- 
school  Union  are  good,  as  are»  also,  several  of  those 
printed  by  the  denominational  Snnday-school  i 
\  ties. 
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of  many  years*  standing  among  us,  but 
which  have  existed  long  enough  to  produce 
mnch  good. 

These  societies  are  composed  of  pious 
mothers,  who  meet  in  parties,  not  incon- 
veniently numerous,  once  in  the  week, 
fortnight,  or  month,  for  the  purpose  of 
conversing  on  the  subject  of  bringing  up 
their  children  for  the  Lord,  listening  to  the 
reading  of  valuable  remarks  and  hints  on 
the  best  means  of  discharging  this  great 
duty,  and  mingling  their  prayers  before  the 
throne  of  grace  m  behalf  of  themselves 
and  their  Gloved  offspring.  These  little 
meetings  prove  very  precious  seasons  to 
many  an  anxious,  perplexed,  and  disheart- 
ened mother,  by  communicating  grace,  and 
strength,  and  support,  and  light,  for  ena- 
bling her  to  fulfil  her  fearfully  responsible 
part.  God  has  greatly  blessed  them.  For 
the  benefit  of  mothers,  some  exceUent 
periodicals  have  been  published  in  the 
United  States  during  several  vears  past. 
Anoong  these  let  me  mention  *'  The  Mother*s 
Magazine,"  issued  in  New- York,  and  re- 
published in  London.  It  appears  once  a 
month,  is  neatly  printed,  and  costs  only  a 
dollar  a  year.  It  has  a  very  extensive  cir- 
culation, and  furnishes  much  admirable  mat- 
ter for  reading  at  the  Maternal  Societies' 
meetings,  as  well  as  in  the  family  circle. 
Another  valuable  periodical  is  published  at 
Utica,  in  the  central  part  of  the  State  of 
New- York,  and  is  read  in  several  thousands 
of  families.  It  is  conducted  by  a  talented 
lady  of  the  Baptist  Church.  A  similar 
journal  has  been  commenced  at  Boston ; 
while  all  our  religious  newspapers  contain 
many  articles  on  the  same  subject. 

On  the  other  hand,  several  publications 
appear  once  a  month,  or  once  in  two 
months,  for  the  benefit  of  fathers  and  of 
entire  families.  One  such  is  published  in 
the  city  of  New- York,  and  is  entitled  "  The 
Christian  Family  Magazine,  or  Parents' 
and  Children's  Journal."  It  is  said  to  have 
an  extensive  circulation.  Other  journals 
of  like  character,  and  having  the  same  ob- 
ject, are  published  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  Moreover,  almost  all  the  reli- 
gious newspapers,  now  very  numerous, 
and  some  one  or  more  of  which  are  read 
in  almost  every  Christian  family,  contain 
much  that  bears  upon  the  religious  educa- 
tion of  children,  and  the  whole  economy 
of  a  Christian  household. . 

The  subject  is  one  of  vast  moment. 
The  world  has  never  yet  seen  the  full  re- 
sults of  the  Christian  education  of  children. 
Parents  have  much  to  learn  in  this  respect, 
and  need  all  the  helps  and  appliances  possi- 
ble, to  enable  them  rightly  to  discharge  their 
important  duties.  Were  all  fathers  and 
mothers  in  a  nation  such  as  they  ought  to 
be,  how  mighty  would  be  the  influence  of 
the  Gospel  upon  it !  Were  the  fathers  and 
mothers  in  we  Church  of  Christ  such  as 


they  ought  to  be,  how  different  would  it 
soon  become  from  what  we  see  it  now !  A 
praying,  devoted,  holy  mother !  What  an 
interesting  being!  Such  was  the  mother 
of  Samuel,  of  Timothy,  and  of  thousands 
besides,  who  have  been  eminently  useful 
in  the  world. 

I  have  known  Christian  fathers  who 
met  once  a  week  for  years  to  pray  toge^- 
er  for  their  children,  and  their  meetings 
have  been  eminently  useful  and  happy.  I 
have  seen  another  kind  of  meeting  which 
I  wish  were  more  common — a  quarterly 
prayer-meeting  specially  for  parents  and 
children.  It  was  affecting  to  see  parents, 
the  unconverted  as  well  as  the  converted* 
bringing  with  them  their  children,  dear  to 
them  as  hfe  itself,  into  the  sanctuary  oigt 
such  occasions,  that  they  might  share  in 
the  earnestly-sought  blessing. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

EDUCATION   SOCIETIES. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  develop- 
ments of  the  voluntary  principle  in  promo- 
ting religion  in  the  United  States,  is  seen 
in  the  Education  Societies ;  institutions  of 
comparatively  recent  date,  and  having  for 
their  object  the  granting  of  assistance  to 
pious  youths  of  promising  talents  but  small 
means,  in  preparing  for  the  ministry. 

One  of  the  first  of  these  was  the  Amer- 
ican Education  Society,  formed  at  Boston 
in  1816.  Hence  it  has  been  in  existence 
for  twenty-eight  years,  and  rarely  has  any 
society  been  the  instrument  of  more  good.* 

In  all  denominations  of  evangelical  Chris- 
tians in  the  United  States,  there  are  to  be 
found  among  those  classes  of  society  whose 
means  are  too  limited  to  give  their  sons  a 
college  education,  young  men  of  talent,  to 
whom  God  has  been  pleased  to  impart  the 
knowledge  of  his  grace,  and  in  whose 
hearts  he  implants  a  strong  desire  to  preach 
the  Gospel.  Now,  before  the  Education 
Societies  appeared  upon  the  field,  such 
youths  used  to  find  it  very  difficult,  and 
sometimes  even  impossible,  to  obtain  such 
an  education  as  was  required  by  the  roles 
of  the  church  in  whose  ministry  they  wish- 
ed to  place  themselves.  Some,  indeed, 
might  succeed  by  their  own  exertions ;  by 
dint  of  industry  and  economy  they  might 
lay  up  enough  to  enable  them  to  com- 


*  This  society  published  from  the  year  1827  to 
1843  a  valuable  periodical,  entitled  *'  The  American 
Quarterly  Register."  It  was  originated  by  the  lata 
Rev.  Dr.  Cornelius  and  the  Rev.  B.  B.  Edwards,  the 
secretaries  of  the  society  at  the  first-named  epoch, 
and  continued  by  the  latter  gentleman  to  1843,  aided 
for  several  years  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cogswell,  succes- 
sor of  Dr.  Cornelius ;  and  afterward  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Riddel,  who  has  taken  the  place  of  Dr.  CoMvirelU 
Mr.  Edwards  it  «l  ptofessoi  m  V\kft  >:a»a\o^<^  ^Ba? 
nary  at  AndoNei. 
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mence  a  courae  of  study  at  college.  By 
interrupting  their  college  studies  occasion- 
ally, in  order  to  recruit  their  finances  by 
teaching  a  school,  they  might,  after  long 
delays,  be  able  to  complete  the  requisite 
course  at  last ;  and  then,  by  similar  efforts, 
carry  themselves  through  the  required  the- 
ological course  at  a  seminary.  Others, 
more  fortunate,  might  be  so  far  assisted 
by  a  church  or  some  wealthy  and  benev- 
olent patron  or  friend.*  But  the  greater 
number,  in  despair  of  success,  were  likely 
to  renounce  all  expectation  of  being  able 
to  preach  the  Gospel,  and  to  resign  them- 
selves to  the  necessity  of  spending  their 
lives  in  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  business, 
not  in  making  known  the  '*  unsearchable 
riches"  of  Christ  to  their  fellow-men. 

These  remarks,  it  will  be  perceived,  ap- 
ply to  such  youths  only  as  conscientious- 
ly cleave  to  those  churches  which  require 
a  college  education,  as  preliminary  to  a 
theological  one,  in  all  aspirants  to  the  sa- 
cred ministry.  This  is  the  rule,  except 
in  very  extraordinary  cases,  with  the  whole 
of  the  Presbyterian  churches,  excepting 
the  "  Cumberland  Presbyterians  ;"  with 
the  Episcopalians,  and  with  the  Congrc- 
gationalists.  The  Baptists  and  the  Meth- 
odists, as  we  have  seen,  are  less  strict, 
and  are  satisfied  with  a  common  English 
education,  and  a  competent  knowledge  of 
theology.  But  even  among  these,  great 
and  laudable  efforts  are  now  put  forth  in  or- 
der to  give  a  higher  education  to  as  many  of 
their  candidates  for  the  ministry  as  possi- 
ble ;  and  it  is  on  this  account,  as  well  as 
for  more  general  objects,  that  they  have 
established  so  many  colleges  within  the 
last  few  years.  God  is  granting  his  rich 
blessing  to  their  efforts  in  this  great  cause ; 
of  this  every  year  furnishes  cheering  evi- 
dence. 

To  meet  the  demands  of  the  churches  for 
a  vastly-augmented  number  of  ministers  of 
the  Gospel,  and  to  help  those  young  men 
who  desire  to  respond  to  tliis  demand,  the 
American  Education  Society  was  formed 
on  the  broad  basis  of  rendering  its  aid  to  all 
pious  young  men,  of  suitable  talents,  who 
appear  to  be  called  to  preach  Christ,  and 
who  belong  to  any  of  the  evangelical  de- 
nominations. The  only  conditions  imposed 
upon  the  recipients  of  its  bounty  are  an  cn- 


*  Several  of  the  colleger  possess  funds  bequeathed 
to  them  for  the  express  purpose  of  educating  poor 
and  pious  young  men  for  the  ministry.  The  Kev. 
Dr.  Green,  in  his  historical  notices  of  the  College  of 
Now- Jersey,  relates  that,  more  than  half  a  century 
since,  a  pious  young  man  of  the  name  of  Leslie  was 
educated  at  that  institution  for  the  ministry  of  the 
Gospel ;  but,  fearing  to  assume  the  responsibility  of 
that  office,  he  devoted  himself  to  teaching  a  school 
of  a  high  order,  m  which  employment  he  was  emi- 
nently successful.  At  his  death  ho  bequeathed  to 
the  college  the  sum  of  15,000  dollars,  the  interest  of 
which  was  to  be  devoted  to  the  education  of  poor 
young  men  for  the  ministry.  This  fund  has  alrea<]y 
educated  a  large  number  of  excellent  ministers. 


gagement,  1.  To  go  through  a  full  conrsfr 
of  collegiate  and  theological  education  ia 
some  approved  college  and  seminary;  and, 
2.  To  refund  the  sums  advanced  to  aid 
them,  should  the  providence  of  God,  in  af- 
ter life,  give  them  the  means  of  doing  so. 

Such  are,  in  few  words,  its  principles. 
A  rigid  supervision  is  maintained  over 
those  who  accept  its  patronage.  And  set- 
ting out  in  its  admirable  career  with  a  few 
young  men,  it  has  gone  on,  under  the  fa- 
vour of  God,  diffusing  its  blessings  far  and 
wide.  It  has  rendered  aid  to  young  mea 
belonging  to  eight  different  Evangelical 
Churches.  At  one  period,  some  three  or 
four  years  ago,  the  number  of  persons 
whom  it  was  aidinji  exceeded  1 100 !  Du- 
ring the  year  endmg  May  Ist,  1843,  the 
number  aided  was  468.  These  were  pur- 
suing their  education  at  institutions  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country ;  some  in  acad- 
emies and  fframmar-schools,  some  in  col- 
leges, and  we  rest  in  theological  schools. 
And  the  whole  number  of  those  who  bad 
been  aided,  up  to  that  time,  was  3482. 
The  receipts  for  that  year  were  33,789  dol- 
lars, and  the  expenditure  S9,390.  The 
amount  refunded  that  year  by  beneficiaries 
who  had  completed  their  course  of  educa- 
tion was  3157  dollars.  The  earnings  of 
the  young  men  under  the  patronage  of  the 
society,  chiefly  from  teaching  schools  do- 
ring  their  vacations,  have  some  yeait 
amounted  to  no  less  a  sum  than  20/M 
dollars.* 

The  sums  granted  by  this  society  u> 
those  who  are  admitted  to  its  benefits  Viaiy 
from  forty-eight  to  seventy- five  dollars  a 
year,  the  latter  sum  being  rarely  exceed- 
ed. Its  funds  have  been  liberally  aug- 
mented by  bequests  from  devoted  Chiis- 
tian  friends  who  loved  it  during  life,  ani 
remembered  it  in  death.  Its  first  presi- 
dent gave  it  1000  dollars  during  bis  life- 
time, and  left  it  a  legacy  of  5000.  Mr. 
Burr,  whom  we  have  already  had  occasioa 
to  speak  of,  also  left  it  a  handsome  legacy. 
The  late  Dr.  Porter,  for  many  years  a  dis- 
tinguished professor  in  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Andover,  though  far  from  be- 
ing a  man  of  much  wealth,  bequeathed  to 
it  15,000  dollars.  Many  of  its  friends  have 
given  proof  of  large  and  enlightened  views 
by  the  patronage  they  have  given  it.  It 
has  assisted  a  great  number  of  most  vain* 
able  ministers  of  the  Gospel  in  the  course 
of  their  education,  and  to  these  we  hare 
to  add  no  fewer  than  sixty  of  the  mission- 
aries supported  in  foreign  lands  by  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions,  one  of  the  largest  and 
oldest  foreign  missionary  societies  in  the 
United  States. 

Of  late  years,  however,  the  number  of 
young  men  assisted  by  this  Society  has 

*  This  society  has  penuanent  funds  to  the  amoont 
of  73,000  dollars. 
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resUly  diminished;  partly  owing  to  the 
eiy  difficult  times  through  which  the 
ountry  has  passed;  partly  because  of 
i^er  requirements  in  the  department  of 
reliminary  studies ;  and  partly  from  most 
f  the  evangelical  communions  having  now 
ducation  societies  of  their  own.  Thus 
tie  "Old  School"  Presbyterians  have  a 
loard  of  Education  under  the  direction  of 
lieir  General  Assembly,  which  prosecutes 
B  ^woiiL  most  wisely  and  efficiently.  It 
ad  350  beneficiaries  during  the  year  end- 
]g  1st  May,  1843,  and  had  assisted  1330 
ouDg  men  in  all.  Its  receipts  for  that 
ear  amounted  to  30,000  dollars.* 

A  number  of  devoted  clergymen  and  lay- 
oen  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
mving  met  at  Georgetown,  in  the  District 
f  Colombia,  for  the  purpose  of  laying  the 
omidatioa  stone  of  an  Episcopal  church, 
rere  providentially  led  to  talk  of  the  im- 
ortance  of  having  a  plan  Tor  aiding  pious 
•ut  indigent  youtl^,  of  suitable  talents,  in 
ireparing  for  the  ministry.  The  result 
ras  the  formation,  in  1818,  of  the  Protest- 
int  Episcopal  Education  Society.  It  has 
noTed  a  great  blessing  to  the  Church  and 
o  the  world.  It  may  be  said  to  have 
nriginated  the  Episcopsd  theological  school 
lear  Alexandria,  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
lia ;  and  nearly  a  tenth  part  of  the  clergy 
if  the  church  to  which  it  belongs  have  been 
Dore  or  less  assisted  by  it.  A  sixth  part 
>f  the  present  clergy  in  Ohio,  an  eighth  of 
hose  m  Pennsylvania,  a  fifth  of  those  in 
ICaryland,  and  a  large  proportion  of  those 
n  Virginia,  have  been  aided  from  its  funds ; 
&nd  it  is  now  assisting  a  seventh  of  all  the 
itudents  in  the  severS  theological  schools 
»f  that  church  in  the  United  States.f  I  do 
not  know  the  precise  number  of  its  pres- 
ent beneficiaries,  but  believe  it  exceeds 
ei^ty. 

There  are  also  several  Education  Soci- 
eties among  the  Baptists,  which  have  aid- 
ed a  Uurge  number  of  young  men.^    That 

*  The  American  churches  have  long  been  im- 
pieated  with  the  importance  of  having  a  competent 
and  ff^dently  numeroaa  ministry.  The  friends  of 
the  Anoerican  Education  Society  observe  the  last 
Thursday  of  February  yearly  as  a  day  of  special 
prayer  lor  colleges,  academies,  and  other  institutions 
of  learning,  that  God  maybe  pleased  to  pour  out  his 
Bpbit  upon  them,  bring;  many  of  the  studenU  to  a 
saving  knowledge  of  his  Gospel,  and  incline  their 
bearu  to  preach  it.  The  General  Assembly  of  the 
"Old  Scboor  Presbyterian  Church  recommended 
Itst  year,  to  all  the  cmircbes  under  their  care,  to  ob- 
save  the  first  Sabbath  of  November  as  a  day  of  spe- 
cial prayer  to  the  Lord  of  the  harvest,  **that  he 
would  send  more  labourers  into  his  harvest"  I1iey 
recommended  the  subject  also  to  the  daily  interces- 
sions of  Christians,  in  view  of  the  vast  demand  for 
ministers  of  the  Gospel. 

t  Dr.  Hawks*B  "  History  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  Virginia,"  p.  261. 

X  In  particular,  "  The  Northern  Baptist  Education 
Society,"  and  "  The  Baptist  Education  Society  of 
New- York."  The  former  of  these  was  instituted  in 
1814,  and  has  the  seat  of  its  operations  in  Boston.  Du- 


of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  supported 
twenty-four  last  year.  A  Methodist  Edu- 
cation Society  has  also  been  formed  at 
Boston. 

These  statements  will  give  the  reader 
some  idea  of  our  Education  Societies. 
Though  of  recent  origin,  they  are  exerci-^ 
sing  an  immense  influence  in  training  up 
a  more  thoroughly-educated  ministry.  In 
the  absence  of  precise  information,  the 
young  men  now  receiving  assistance  from 
them  may  be  moderately  estimated  at 
1600  in  all,  and  of  these  at  least  250  annu- 
ally finish  their  studies,  and  enter  on  th» 
work  of  preaching  the  Gospel. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THKOLOOICAL  SBMIIIABICS. 

I  HAYS  spoken  of  the  various  literary 
institutions,  in  their  several  gradations^ 
through  which  our  youth  may  pass  in  pre- 
paring for  the  professional  course  with 
which  they  usually  close  their  studies.  I 
have  noticed  also  the  education  societies 
for  assisting  poor  but  pious  young  men,  of 
suitable  capacity,  in  their  preparations  for 
the  ministry.  And  I  now  come  to  speak 
of  the  theological  schools,  in  which  a  very 
large  number  of  our  candidates  for  the 
ministiy  complete  their  studies  for  the  sa- 
cred office. 

Formerly  the  young  men  who  sought  to 
enter  the  ministry  among  the  denomina- 
tions which  require,  in  those  who  occupy 
their  pulpits,  a  college  and  theological  ed- 
ucation— I  use  the  term  in  a  technical 
sense,  and  mean  nothing  invidious — were 
compelled  to  study  theology,  more  or  less 
immediately  under  some  individual  pas- 
tor, and  it  was  common  for  six  or  eight  of 
them  to  place  themselves  under  this,  and 
a  few  under  that  other,  distincruished  divine. 
They  often  resided  in  the  house  of  their 
spiritual  teacher ;  sometimes  they  bosurded 
in  families  near  his  house  ;  they  availed 
themselves  of  his  library,  and  were  direct- 
ed by  him  in  their  studies. 

But  this  was  obviously  a  very  imperfect 
method.  Few  pastors  could  anord  time  to 
do  their  pupils  justice ;  fewer  still  possess- 
ed such  a  range  of  learning  as  to  fit  them 
for  conducting  others  to  the  acquisitions, 
in  various  branches  of  knowledge,  required 
in  order  to  a  competent  preparation  for  the 
ministry. 

To  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  John  M.  Mason,  of 
New- York,  one  of  the  most  eminent  divines 


ring  the  eight  years  from  1831  to  1839  it  had  aided 
279  young  men  in  preparing  for  the  ministry,  and 
supported  134  in  1840.  It  was  mainly  owing  to  its 
cfiorts  that  the  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  at 
Newton  was  founded  in  1827.  The  latter  society 
was  founded  in  1817,  and  has  maintained  many  stu- 
dents  at  the  Hamilton  Literary  and  Theological  In* 
stitution,  founded  in  1820. 
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fhat  America  has  ever  produced,  we  owe 
the  first  attempt  to  establish  anything  that 
could  be  called  a  theological  school.  He 
collected  in  Europe  an  extensive  and  valu- 
able theological  library,  and  commenced  a 
course  of  instruction  in  various  branches 
of  theological  study  about  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century.  For  years  he  carried 
k  on  almost  single-handed,  and  many  young 
men  heard  at  his  feet  the  masterly  instruc- 
tions that  he  was  so  capable  of  givnig  them. 

The  theological  seminary  at  Andovcr 
was  founded  in  1808,  and  being  the  first,  on 
m  complete  plan,  founded  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  most  celebrated,  I  shall  no- 
tice it  more  amply  than  the  rest. 

The  college  buildings  are  beautifully  sit- 
uated on  elevated  ground  near  the  village 
of  Andover,  about  twenty  miles  to  the  north 
of  Boston.  They  consist  of  two  large  edi- 
fices for  the  residence  of  the  students,  and 
a  central  building,  in  which  are  the  chapel, 
the  library,  lecture -rooms,  &c.  At  a  due 
distance  behind  these  stand  the  refectory 
and  steward*8  house.  The  grounds  in  front 
are  tastefully  laid  out,  and  their  walks  and 
avenues  adorned  with  various  sorts  of  for- 
est trees.  Facing  the  seminary  buildings, 
and  forming  one  side  of  a  street  which  bor- 
ders the  grounds  in  front,  stands  a  row  of 
houses  where  most  of  the  professors  re- 
side. Tlie  grounds  are  very  ample,  the 
situation  salubrious,  and  the  buildings  re- 
markably convenient. 

This  seminary  forms  a  branch,  as  we 
have  elsewhere  stated,  of  Phillips'  Acad- 
emy, which  stands  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity, though  the  two  institutions  are  no  far- 
ther connected  than  by  being  both  under 
the  same  board  of  trustees. 

The  history  of  the  Andover  Seminary 
may  be  given  in  a  few  words.  It  origina- 
ted in  a  growing  conviction  of  the  need 
there  was  for  a  liigher  standard  of  qual- 
ification in  the  clergy,  and  in  the  obvious 
necessity  of  having  something  to  take 
the  place  of  the  University  of  Harvard  on 
its  defection  from  the  Faith.  Farther,  the 
good  providence  of  God  was  manifested  in 
the  undertaking,  by  his  giving  both  the 
necessary  means  and  the  heart  to  four  or 
Ave  enterprising  merchants  to  lay  the 
foundation. 

One  of  these  was  the  aged  Samuel  Ab- 
bot, of  Andover,  who  had  already  executed 
a  will  bequeathing  funds  to  a  large  amount 
for  the  support  of  professors  and  indigent 
students  of  theolo^  in  Har\'ard  Universi- 
ty. But  having  hvcd  to  witness  the  new 
movements  there,  and  to  be  convinced  of 
the  danger  of  trusting  a  legacy  to  an  insti- 
tution which,  in  his  view,  had  perverted  the 
funds  left  by  Mr.  Hollis*  for  the  support 

*  Thomas  Hollis,  Esq.«  t  hit^hly-esteemed  Chris- 
tian merchant,  was  bom  in  England  in  1659,  and  died 
in  1731.  He  founded  the  professorships  of  theology 
and  mathematics  in  Harvard  University,  and  pre- 


of  an  orthodox  professorship  of  divinity,  hi 
wa%led  to  unite  with  Mrs.  Phillips,  wuknr 
of  the  late  Hon.  Samuel  Phillips,  one  of  tlM 
founders  of  Phillips*  Academy,  and  her 
son,  in  a  plan  for  comiecting  with  that 
academy  the  erection  of  buildings,  and  the 
appropriation  of  certain  funds  for  the  sup- 
port of  a  theoloffical  professor,  and  of  indi* 
gent  students  of  theology. 

Meanwhile,  a  similar  plan  for  another 
seminary  was  formed  by  the  late  Rev.  Sam- 
uel Spring,  D.D.,  of  Newbnryport,  and  tte 
Rev.  Leonard  Woods,  D.D.,  of  West  Nev^ 
bury,  now  a  professor  in  the  Seminaty  it 
Andover,  and  funds  were  pledged  for  iti 
endowment  by  Mr.  Bartlett  and  Mr.  Brown, 
two  parishioners  of  Dr.  Spring,  and  farf  ICr. 
Norris,  of  Salem — all  at  the  solicitation  of 
Dr.  Spring,  who  was  the  author  of  tUi 
scheme.  Dr.  Woods,  in  whose  parish  Um 
institution  was  to  be  placed,  was  to  be  pn>- 
fessor,  and  a  colleague  was  to  be  appointei 
to  assist  him  in  his  pastoral  duties. 

Thus  far  had  the  parties  proceeded,  not 
onlv  without  concert,  but  although  liviot 
within  the  compass  of  twenty  miles,  and 
several  of  them  naving  friendly  intercoune 
with  each  other,  without  bein^  cognizant 
of  one  another's  plans.  This  seems  to 
indicate  the  intervention  of  a  kind  omnii' 
cient  Providence,  and  may  have  been  a  link 
in  the  chain  of  causes  which  cordially  mi* 
ted,  in  the  end,  the  two  parties  into  which 
the  orthodox  Congregationalists  of  New- 
England  were  then  divided,  and  to  tin 
adoption  of  a  better  creed  for  the  seminuy 
than  it  might  have  had  otherwise. 

These  parties  were,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
so-called  moderate  Calvinists,  modento 
both  in  action  and  speculation,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Hopkinsians,  the  keen- 
sighted,  active,  fervid,  pungent,  and  per- 
haps rather  ultra  men  of  their  time,  mow, 
to  have  continued  and  widened  the  sepui- 
tion  of  these  parties  by  their  havioff  con- 
tiguous and  nval  seminaries,  would  hm 
been  no  less  disastrous  than  their  onion 
was  desirable,  both  for  the  nearer  approx- 
imation of  both  to  exact  truth,  and  for  iu 
common  defence  against  the  advance  of 
Unitarianism ;  and  nothing  could  well  have 
been  imagined  more  likely  to  produce 
prompt  and  effectual  union,  than  their  beiny 
led  to  co-operate  in  establishing  a  common 
seminary.  But  it  seems  very  doubtful  how 
far  they  would  ever  have  thus  combiMd 
their  eitorts,  had  not  certain  membern  of 
each  been  led,  in  the  providence  of  God,  br 
ways  that  they  knew  not,  and  for  a  hip 
end  which  they  never  contemplated,  each 
to  advance  thus  far  in  their  projects,  tlie 
evil  sure  to  result  from  there  being  two 
such  seminaries  was  obvious  ;  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  their  being  united  in  one 
were  appreciated,  at  least  to  a  certain  ex- 
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sented  to  it  a  philoaophical  appazatua  tnd  maiiT 
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lent ;  yet  this  union  of  the  two  institutions, 
in6  the  adjustment  of  principles  common  to 
k>th,  cost  nearly  two  years  of  anxious  and 
tncessant  labour,  during  which  the  negotia- 
tions were  more  than  once  wellnigh  bro- 
icen  off,  and  at  one  time  quite  abandoned. 
'  No  one,"  says  the  Rev.  Dr.  Woods,  "who 
lid  not  himself  act  a  leading  part  in  these 
interesting  transactions,  can  ever  have  an 
idequatc  conception  of  the  unnumbered  dif- 
Bculties  which  the  principal  agents  had  to 
Bncounter,  or  of  the  amount  of  solicitude, 
uid  of  effort,  which  fell  to  their  lot,  or  of 
the  varie'.y  of  dangers  to  which  the  great 
abject  was  from  time  to  time  exposed.''* 

The  greatest  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the 
union  was  the  adjustment  of  a  common 
sreed,  to  be  subscribed  by  the  professors  of 
the  seminary.  The  founders  of  Phillips' 
A.cademy  had  already  adopted  the  West- 
minster Assembly's  Shorter  Catechism. 
To  this  Dr.  Spring,  with  the  advice  and 
support  of  his  friend,  the  Uev.  Dr.  £mmons, 
strenuously  objected,  because  some  parts 
jf  it  were  widely  understood  to  imply  what 
lie  did  not  believe,  and,  partly,  because  he 
thought  that  more  definite  and  extended 
statements  on  so  vend  points  of  doctrine 
were  desirable.  He  and  his  friends,  also, 
nrished  for  additional  barriers  against  lier- 
Bsy»  and  particularly  for  a  Board  of  Vis- 
iters, professing  the  same  creed,  and  with 
ample  powers  for  tne  correction  of  errors. 
These  difficulties  were  adjusted  at  last  by 
the  institution  of  such  a  board,  and  by  the 
adoption  of  a  new  creed,  drawn  up  bv  a 
committee  from  both  parties,  and  couched 
Tery  much  in  the  language  of  the  cate- 
chism, but  with  some  omissions  and  some 
additions.  And  this  creed  is  to  be  solemn- 
ly repeated  and  subscribed  in  the  presence 
of  the  trustees  of  the  academy,  by  every 
professor  and  every  visiter,  on  his  induc- 
tion into  office ;  and  the  same  is  to  bo  re- 
peated, in  like  manner,  by  each  of  them, 
once  every  five  years,  during  his  continu- 
ance in  office. 

In  this  adjustment  the  Hopkinsians  gain- 
ed their  main  object,  but,  at  th^ame  time, 
sacrificed  some  favourite  points  which  they 
would  gladly  have  introduced  into  a  semi- 
nary of  a  more  sectarian  character.  Some, 
hideed,  a  few  of  whom  are  still  to  be  found, 
persisted  in  their  objections  to  the  semina- 
ry on  this  account ;  but  nearly  the  whole 
orthodox  community  of  New-England  have 
cordially  acquiesced  in  it,  so  that  the  ar- 
rangement has  most  happily,  though  silent- 
ly, become  a  virtual  bond  of  union  among 
them.  Foreign  missions,  and  other  great 
benevolent  enterprises  to  which  the  semi- 
nary soon  gave  birth,  hastened  and  con- 
firmed this  coalescence  by  bringing  the 
two  parties  more  frequently  to  pray,  sym^ 


♦  Manuscript  HLstor]r  of  the  Theological  Semina- 
17  at  Andover,  from  wmch  much  of  the  infonnation 
here  given  was  derived. 


pathize,  and  act  together.  These  results 
are  matters  of  devout  astonishment  to  many 
a  beholder  of  what  God  has  wrought  amid 
the  movements  of  our  times. 

The  opposition,  in  various  forms,  to  or- 
thodoxy was  considerable,  but  was  of  little 
avail  iu  retarding  its  progress.  Fears  were 
at  one  time  entertained  lest  a  majority  of 
the  trustees  of  Phillips*  Academy,  under 
whose  guardianship  the  seminary  is  placed, 
should  ultimately  be  found  men  of  lax  opin- 
ions ;  but,  as  most  of  the  suspected  parties 
died  or  resigned  their  seats  within  a  few 
years,  those  fears  gradually  subsided  on 
the  vacancies  being  Hlled  up  by  others  who 
were  unquestionably  sound  in  the  faith.* 
Anxiety  on  this  heaid  led  to  a  greater  so- 
licitude about  creating  a  Board  of  Visiters, 
and  the  quinquennial  renewal  of  subscrip- 
tion by  the  professors  and  visiters,  though 
this  could  not  be  extended  to  the  trustees, 
no  provision  to  that  effect  having  been 
made  at  the  institution  of  that  board. 

With  all  these  guards,  and  looking  to 
the  present  character  of  the  boards,  the 
friends  of  the  institution  consider  that 
there  is  none  in  the  country  more  com- 
pletely guarded  against  perversion.  At 
the  same  time,  the  most  perfect  freedom 
of  inquiry  is  allowed,  and  even  encouraged 
among  the  students,  in  order  that  their 
faith  may  rest  on  conviction,  not  on  hu- 
man authority  or  constraint.  No  subscrip- 
tion to  a  creed  is  required  of  them,  nor 
can  any  one  who  gives  to  the  professors 
satisfactory,  evidence  of  Christian  charac- 
iter  be  debarred  from  entering  the  semina- 
ry, or  dismissed  from  it  on  Uie  ground  of 
his  belief.  This  condition  was  required 
by  the  State  Legislature  on  their  enlarging 
the  powers  of  the  trustees,  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  hold  the  additional  funds  required 
for  the  establishment  of  the  seminary. 
And  although  its  expediency  has  by  some 
been  doubted,  it  seems  as  yet  to  have  had 
no  bad  consequences.  It  has  been  thought 
unreasonable  to  require  a  minute  proies- 
sion  of  faith  from  students  who  go  to  the 
institution  for  the  very  purpose  of  learning 
what  is  truth,  as  well  as  how  to  teach  it. 

The  seminary  was  opened  in  the  autumn 
of  1808.  For  several  years  there  were 
only  three  professors,  but  now  there  are 
five,  one  of  wliom  acts  as  president  of  tho 
institution.  Each  member  of  the  faculty 
has  a  salary  of  1500  dollars  per  annum,  to- 
gctlier  with  the  use  of  a  family  dwelling- 
house,  and  is  debarred  from  receiving  any 
compensation  for  preaching  abroad. 

The  departments  of  the  professors  are. 
Sacred  Literature,  including  the  Greek  and 

*■  Jt  must  be  kept  in  niiivl  that  i*hillips'  Acadwnjr 
was  founded  in  1778,  when  Unitarianism  had  not  yet 
developed  itself  in  the  United  States,  though  the  er- 
rors which  led  to  it  were  to  be  found  in  Boston  and 
its  neighbourhood.  When  it  did  develop  itself,  it 
was  not  strange  that  the  Board  of  Phillips'  Acade- 
my should  have  been  infected  with  it. 
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Hebrew  Scriptures,  chiefly  during  the  first 
year ;  Christian  Theology,  chiefly  during 
the  second  year ;  and  Sacred  Rhetoric,  Ec- 
clesiastical History,  and  Pastoral  Theolo- 
^  during  the  third  year.  The  instruction 
IS  given  partly  by  written  lectures  and 
partly  by  the  use  of  text-books,  which  are 
recited  in  substance  by  the  students,  and 
accompanied  with  remarks  by  the  profes- 
sors. 

The  students  are  not  allowed  to  preach, 
nor  are  they  required  to  write  sermons  till 
their  senior  or  last  year.  Each  may  then 
be  called  on  to  preach  in  the  chapel,  and  is 
also  allowed  to  preach  abroad  for  six  Sab- 
baths in  his  last  term,  within  certain  limits 
as  to  distance,  so  as  to  avoid  being  absent 
from  any  of  the  lectures.  The  remainder 
of  the  preaching  in  the  chapel  is  chiefly 
performed  by  the  professors  in  rotation. 

Most  of  the  students  are  graduates  of 
colleges,  and  all  are  admitted  on  examina- 
tion in  regard  to  their  attainments,  evi- 
dence of  piety,  &c.  During  the  first  year 
they  attend  two  lectures  a  day ;  afterward, 
usually  but  one. 

Great  attention  is  required  of  the  pro- 
fessors in  the  cultivation  of  piety  among 
the  students,  which  has  ever  been  regard- 
ed by  them,  as  well  as  by  the  founders  and 
g[uardians,  as  a  grand  object  of  the  institu- 
tion. For  this  purpose,  they  meet  the 
students  for  a  devotional  exercise  every 
Wednesday  evening.  The  students  also 
hold  many  conferences  and  prayer-meet- 
ings by  themselves. 

Indigent  students,  of  whom  there  are 
many,  receive  half  the  price  of  their  board 
in  commons  gratuitously.  No  charge  is 
in  any  case  made  for  tuition,  and  but  a 
small  one  for  the  use  of  the  library,  and 
for  rooms  and  furniture. 

As  the  design  of  the  seminary  is  to 
furnish  an  able  as  well  as  a  pious  clergy, 
and  as  its  privileges  are,  to  a  great  extent, 
gratuitous,  each  student  is  required,  at  his 
matriculation,  to  promise  to  complete  a 
regular  three  years'  course  of  study,  **  un- 
less prevented  by  some  unforeseen  and 
unavoidable  necessity,"  which  is  to  be 
judged  of  by  the  faculty.  I'his  is  a  much 
longer  course  than  had  commonly  been 
pursued  under  the  guidance  of  private  pas- 
tors, aud  it  has  been  found  very  diflUcult  thus 
far  to  elevate  the  views  of  the  community, 
and  fully  to  reconcile  the  feelings  of  the 
students  to  this  requisition.  Indeed,  the 
rule  itself  was  not  made  for  a  considerable 
number  of  the  first  years. 

As  this  is  the  oldest  theological  semina- 
ry in  the  country,  it  has  had  to  make  its 
own  way,  unaided  by  previous  experience ; 
and  very  many  are  the  changes,  mostly 
for  the  bettor,  it  is  believed,  which  have 
been  made  from  time  to  time  in  its  ar- 
nmgements. 
There  were  not  many  students  for  some 


years  at  first,  but  they  have  gradually  lo- 
creased  from  about  thirty  to  about  150, 
which  has  been  not  far  from  the  number 
on  the  list  for  many  years.  Any  farther 
increase  has  been  prevented  by  the  mul- 
tiplication of  kindred  seminaries  Bince  its 
reaching  that  number.  The  whole  thit 
have  been  admitted  from  the  first  amoimt 
to  about  1500,  though,  partly  from  deaths, 
partly  from  many  having  failed  to  com- 
plete their  course,  or  gone  to  other  institu- 
tions, not  more  than  950  of  these  have 
graduated.  Nearly  100  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  foreign,  and  many  more  to  do- 
mestic missions.  The  A  morican  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  were 
indebted  to  this  seminary  for  all  their  mi^ 
sionaries  but  one  for  the  first  ten  yeanr 
and  many  of  its  students  have  lived  to  be- 
come presidents  and  professors  of  coUe^ 
and  theological  schools,  and  secretane* 
and  agents  of  benevolent  societies. 

It  possesses  peculiar  adv^tages  for  the 
training  of  missionaries.  The  ''Society 
of  Inquiry  on  Missions,*'  of  which  almost 
all  the  students  are  members,  is  nearly 
coeval  with  it.  It  has  a  valuahle  hbraiy 
and  museum,  and  exerts  a  very  salutaiy 
influence  on  the  spirit  and  piety  of  the  in- 
stitution. The  doctrine  is  taught  at  this, 
as  at  most  of  the  other  theologies  semiin- 
rics  in  the  United  States,  that  every  pastor 
should  be  a  missionary  at  heart,  auid  that 
every  student  should  be  willing  to  go 
whithersoever  God  may  call  him.  There 
are  great  facilities  at  Andover  for  having 
early  intelligence  from  the  American  mis- 
sionaries, by  constant  correspondence,  by 
visits  of  returned  members,  and  by  inter- 
course with  the  secretaries  and  other  offi- 
cers of  the  American  Board. 

The  "  Porter  Rhetorical  Society,"  so 
named  from  its  founder,  the  late  Rev.  Dr. 
Porter,  the  first  president  of  the  seminary, 
has  an  excellent  library,  and  exercises 
much  influence. 

The  library  of  the  seminary  itself  is 
thought  to  ^e  one  of  the  best  in  the  coun- 
try. It  was  selected  for  the  purpose, 
contains  14,000  volumes,  and  has  a  fond 
to  provide  for  its  constant  augmentation. 
Some  of  the  large  number  of  German 
books  contained  in  it  being  of  a  neoloffieil 
character,  it  was  at  one  time  feared  by 
many  that  these  might  do  mischief;  but 
such  apprehensions  have  now  yielded,  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  felt  them,  to  the 
consideration  of  the  importance  of  havin|^ 
such  books  in  an  institution  where  men 
are  to  be  trained  to  face  an  enemy,  not  to 
flee  from  him. 

The  institution  is  under  strict  discipline. 
Monitors'  bills  are  kept;  all  are  required 
to  attend  to  their  studies,  and  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  lectures  of  the  professors,  at 
the  morning  and  evening  chapel  praverSr 
iand  aX  T>mwe  ^^tvvce.  on  the   Sabbath. 
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There  are  instances  of  students  being  dis- 
missed for  irregularity  of  conduct. 

The  total  sums  that  have  been  given  for 
the  erection  of  the  seminary  buildings,  the 
endowing  of  professorships,  the  support  of 
indigeDt  students,  the  library,  &c.,  cannot 
be  precisely  ascertained,  but  they  proba- 
bly exceed  400,000  dollars.  Mr.  Bartlett, 
the  most  munjficent  of  the  donors,  is  sup)- 
posed  to  have  given  100,000  dollars,  be- 
sides a  legacy  of  50,000  dollars.  He  is 
■aid  never  to  have  told  any  one  how  much 
some  of  the  buildings  that  were  erected  at 
his  instance  cost  him.  Mr.  Abbot  gave 
about  130,000  dollars.  Mr.  Brown  and  Mr. 
Norris  also  gave  large  sums.  No  general 
solicitation  has  ever  been  made  in  behalf 
of  the  institution,  though  it  has  received 
from  individuals  many  benefactions  of  from 
500  to  5000  dollars. 

Connected  with  the  seminary  is  a  print- 
ing establishment,  known  as  the  Codman 
press,  from  its  having  a  fount  of  Oriental 
types  presented  to  it  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cod- 
man,  of  Dorchester. 

Few  institutions  have  ever  been  more 
blessed  than  the  Andover  Theological  Sem- 
inary. It  has  been  intimately  associated 
with  the  origin  and  progress  of  foreign 
missions,  and  had  much  influence  in  origi- 
nating the  Bible,  Colonization,  Tract,  and 
Temperance  Societies,  through  the  exer- 
tions of  the  lamented  Mills*  and  his  coad- 
jQtoFS,  who  were  students  at  it.  I  have 
spoken  of  it  more  in  detail,  not  only  be- 
cause of  its  being  the  oldest,  the  most 
richly  endowed,  and  the  most  frequented 
of  omr  theological  schools,  but  also  be- 
cause it  has  been,  in  some  sense,  a  model 
for  the  rest.! 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church  established  a  theological  sem- 
inary at  Princeton,  in  New- Jersey,  in  1812, 
being  the  second  of  the  kind  in  the  United 
iStatcs.  Although  far  from  being  richly 
endowed  like  that  of  Andover,  and  has 
often  been  greatly  embarrassed  for  want 
of  adequate  pecuniary  support,  it  has  at- 


*  The  Rev.  Samuel  J.  Mills,  a  very  zealous  and 
able  young  man,  who  t<x)k  a  leading  part  in  the  form- 
ation of  several  of  the  great  benevolent  societies  of 
America,  and  died  on  the  coast  of  Africa  when  look- 
ing for  a  place  where  a  colony  of  negroes  might  be 
founded. 

-f  The  AiKlover  Faculty  consists  of  the  Rev.  Drs. 
Woods  and  Emerson,  an(l  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Stuart, 
B.  B.  Edwards,  and  Park,  professors. 

Professor  Stuart  is  well  known  for  his  Commenta- 
ries on  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Hebrews,  as 
well  as  for  his  Hebrew  granmiar  and  other  writings. 
Dr.  Woods  has  published  some  valuable  small  works 
on  baptism,  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  6lc.  Dr. 
Emerson  has  not  yet  published  much.  Mr.  B.  B. 
Edwards  has  written  much  and  ably  for  periodical 
publicatMns,  and  is  the  author,  besides,  of  several 
valuable  works  relating  to  missions ;  among  these  is 
a  missionary  gaxetceer.  He  published  the  life  of  Dr. 
Cornelius ;  and  in  1839  took  a  joint  part  with  Pro- 
fessor Park  in  giving  to  the  world  an  interesting  vol- 
ume of  Xxanalated  selections  from  German  t^uihon. 


tained  a  grent  and  well-merited  celebrity 
by  the  distinguished  talents  of  its  profes- 
sors, as  well  as  the  excellent  course  of  its 
studies.  It  has  for  several  years  had  an 
annual  attendance  of  from  125  to  140  stu- 
dents, and  has  educated,  in  all,  above  1200. 
The  missionary  spirit  has  prevailed  in  it 
to  a  gratifying  degree,  almost  from  its 
first  establishment,  and  a  large  number  of 
its  alumni  have  gone  to  carry  the  Gospel  to 
heathen  lands.  There  is  a  flourishing**  Soci- 
ety of  Inquiry  on  Missions,''  with  a  valuable 
collection  of'^books  relating  to  that  subject. 

The  Princeton  course  comprises  for  the 
first  year,  Hebrew,  the  Exegesis  of  the 
Original  Language  of  the  New  Testament, 
Sacred  Geography,  Sacred  Chronology, 
Jewish  Antiquities,  and  the  Connexion  of 
Sacred  and  Profane  History ;  for  the  sec- 
ond year,  Biblical  Criticism,  Church  His- 
tor>',and  Didactic  Theology;  for  the  third 
year.  Polemic  Theology,  Church  History, 
Church  Government,  Pastoral  Theology, 
the  Composition  and  Delivery  of  Sermons. 

Instruction  is  given  both  by  lectures  and 
text-books,  and  the  entire  course  requires 
the  study  of  many  authors.  The  students 
must  read  essays  of  their  own  composition 
at  least  once  every  four  weeks,  and  are  ex- 
pected, also,  to  deliver  short  addresses  be- 
fore the  professors  and  their  fellow-stu- 
dents at  least  once  in  the  month.  One 
evening  in  the  week  is  devoted  to  the 
discussioaof  important  theological  ques- 
tions. Every  Sabbath  forenoon  a  sermon 
is  delivered  in  the  chapel  by  one  of  the 
professors.  In  the  afternoon,  the  students 
assemble  for  a  '*  conference''  on  some  sub- 
ject in  casuistical  divinity,  their  professors 
presiding  and  closing  the  discussion  with 
their  remarks,  and  the  services  commen- 
cing and  concluding  with  singing  and  pray- 
er. Questions  such  as  the  following  are 
discussed :  What  constitutes  a  call  to  the 
ministry  and  the  evidences  of  it  ^  What 
is  proper  preparation-  for  the  Lord's  Sup- 
perl  What  is  repentance?  What  is  faith t 
What  is  true  preparation  for  death  ? 

These,  and  a  hundred  such  subjects,  are 
seriously  and  faithfully  discussed,  and  none 
of  the  other  exercises,  probably,  is  so  in- 
structive or  so  important  to  the  students. 
It  is  there  that  the  deep  knowledge  in  spir- 
itual things  of  their  venerated  and  excel- 
lent professors  most  fully  manifests  itself. 
God  has  greatly  blessed  these  heart-search- 
ing services  to  the  students,  and  much  is  it 
to  be  wished  that  such  exercises,  and  such 
fidelity  on  the  part  of  the  professors  who 
conduct  them,  were  to  be  found  in  every 
theological  seminary  and  theological  de- 
partment of  a  university  in  the  world. 

It  is  matter  for  devout  thanksgiving  that 
the  venerable  professors*  appointed  to  the 
Princeton  Seminary  u\  W'ft  e?cc\vft.'ex  -^^%x%^ 


*  The  Rev.  Dxa.  XW3i«i\(i«T  tmA  \K\\\«ix,\jcJCsi 'A 
whom  have  e^nvet^  ^n  exVcMW*  Te\^i^»^^o^'^  ^»we 
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are  still  spared  to  labour  for  its  good. 
Both  thev  and  their  younger  collea^es 
rank  high  among  the  American  divmes, 
and  have  great  weight  in  the  Church  to 
which  they  belong. 

The  General  Convention  of  the  Protest- 
ant Episcopal  Church  opened  a  theological 
institution  at  New- York  in  1817,  which, 
though  removed  next  year  to  New-Haven, 
was  soon  after  re-established  at  New- York. 
It  originated  in  the  efforts  of  the  late  John 
Henry  Hobart,  long  bishop  of  the  diocess 
of  New- York,  and  has  five  professors,  who 
are  eminent  and  influential  men,  both  in 
their  own  church  and  in  the  community  at 
large.  Its  prosperity  has  been  almost  unin- 
terrupted. The  number  of  students  is  usu- 
ally about  seventy-five  or  eighty.  In  1822, 
the  diocesses  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  es- 
tablished another  Episcopal  seminary  in 
Fairfax  county,  Virginia,  a  few  miles  from 
the  city  of  Alexandria,  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  This  seminary  has  four  valuable 
professors,  and  from  forty  to  fifty  students. 
It  has  been  a  great  blessing  to  the  Episco- 
pal Church  and  to  the  country. 

A  Baptist  theological  seminary,  estab- 
lished at  Newton,  a  town  about  six  miles 
from  Boston,  in  1825,  has  been  a  source 
of  much  good,  and  has  sent  forth  a  consid- 
erable number  of  excellent  preachers.  It 
has  three  able  professors,  and  usually  from 
thirty  to  forty  students.  The  Biaptists 
also  established  a  IJterary  and.Theologi- 
csd  Institute  at  Hamilton,  in  the*  State  of 
New- York,  in  1820.  It  has  above  150  stu- 
dents in  all,  and  in  the  theological  depart- 

Nuae  sod  loalily  at  tba  ivtitvtkM. 


ment  upward  of  thirty;,  under  four  profes- 
sors, who  give  instructions  in  the  other  de- 
partment also. 

A  Lutheran  theological  seminary  was 
established  in  1826  at  Gettysburg,  in  Penn- 
sylvania, very  much  through  the  exertions 
of  the  Rev.  S.  S.  Schmucker,  D.D.,  who  » 
its  professor  of  theology.  It  has  three 
professors,  with  from  tmrty  to  forty  sto- 
dents  in  all,  and  has  proved  a*  rich  blessing 
to  the  Lutheran  Church.  Dr.  Schmucker 
is  well  known  in  the  churches  of  the  United 
States  by  his  various  writings,  and  his 
praiseworthy  endeavours  to  bring  about  a 
union  of  feeling  and  action  among  the  sev- 
eral branches  of  the  Protestant  denomina- 
tions. 

The  Reformed  Dutch  Church  has  an  able 
theological  faculty  in  its  seminary  at  Nev- 
Brunswick,  in  the  State  of  New-Jersey. 
The  foundation  dates  from  1784,  but  it  was 
for  a  long  time  unoccupied.  It  now  has 
three  professors  and  about  forty  students. 

Such  are  the  utmost  details  that  the  lim- 
its of  this  work  will  permit.  Let  me  sim- 
ply add,  that,  since  the  opening  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Mason's  theological  school,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  these  institutions 
have  amazingly  increased.  Most  of  them, 
like  those  at  Andover  and  Princeton,  are 
quite  distinct  from  any  college  or  univer- 
sity ;  some,  under  the  title  of  Theologkd 
Departments,  are  connected  with  lileraiy 
institutions,  but  have  their  own  professois, 
and,  in  reality,  are  very  distinct.  The  fol- 
lowing table,  presenting  a  summary  of  tbs 
I  whole,  will  probably  be  found  interesting. 


8Mi  io  whiek  it  it 


11111 


tiooaliits. 


Old  School 
Praabyteri- 


New  School 
Presbyteri- 
ans. 


Episcopali- 
ans. 


Massachusetts.  1806 
Maine.  1820 

New-Hampshire.  1836 
Connecticut.  1828 
Connecticut  1833 
Ohio. 

1812 


fl.  Andover 

2.  Bangor 

3.  Gilmanton 

4.  Theological  Department  of  Yale  College 

5.  Theological  Institute  of  Connecticut,  at  East  Windsor 
,6.  Theological  Department  of  the  OberUn  Institute    . 
^  1.  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton  New  Jersey. 

2.  Western  Theological  Seminary  at  Alleghany  town, )   p-nn«vlvMiia. 

near  Pittsburgh >   '^«*«»y'^">*^ 

3.  Union  Theological  Seminary ^^    -•^- 

4.  Southern  Theological  Seminary  at  Columbia 
,5.  Indiana  Theological  Seminary  at  New-AU»ny 

1.  New-York  Theological  Seminary,  in  New^York  city 

2.  Theological  Seminary  at  Auburn    .... 

3.  Theological  Department  of  Western  Reserre  College 

4.  Lane  Seminary  at  Cincinnati  .... 

5.  Southwestern  Theological  Seminary  at  Maryrille  . 

1.  General  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Protestant  > 

Episcopal  Church,  New- York      .        .        .        .    ) 

2.  Theological  Seminary,  Fairfax  county    . 


1888 

Virginia.  1821 

South  Carolina.    1832 


Indiana. 

New-York. 

New-York. 

Ohia 

Ohio. 

Tennessee. 

New-York. 
Virginia. 


1829 
1838 
'1821 

1832 


1817 


1 

153 
44 
26 
T% 
80 
54 

110 
88 

30 
18 
10 
90 
09 
14 
31 
24 

74 
43 


public  lectures  as  well  as  by  their  writings.    The 

Cager  professors  are  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hodge  and  the 
.J.  A.  Alexander,  the  former  well  known  in  Eu- 
rope for  his  excellent  work  on  the  Kpistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans, and  the  Jatter  author  of  manv  articles  in  the 
Biblical  Repertory  and  Princeton  keview,  an  able 
quarterly  publication  which  has  been  conducted  for 
twenty  jenrs  by  the  professors  of  the  seminary,  and 
oft/ie  Uolle^  of  New-Jersey,  both  situated  m  the 
n/h^  of  Prmceton. 


*  1  give  the  number  of  students  for  1840,  from  the 
American  Quarterly  Register  for  that  year.  The  bit 
is  understated,  the  number  beinff  that  at  a  given 
epoch  in  the  year,  not  that  of  all  who  attended  during 
the  course  of  it.  For  instance,  were  the  number  ot 
students  in  the  Princeton  Seminary  taken  in  the 
winter  of  1830-40,  it  mig[ht  have  been  130,  yet  by 
adding  the  siudents*who  joined  in  the  summer  ses- 
sion, the  number  (or  the  academic  year  might  keaft 
\beeii\30. 
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Nmm  airi  loe»U^  oriba  iartitatia*. 


flteii  ia  whicb  tt  ■ 


1637 
1825 

1820 

1832 
1838 
1834 
1832 


iKOpali-  (  a.  Theolo^fkal  SemuuiiT  of  tbe  Diocess  of  Ohio,  tt  >  qj^^ 

'  1.  ThomMfeOD  Theoloifical  Institute    ....  Maine. 

2.  Theological  Institution  at  Newtoo  ....  Massachusetts. 

3.  Hamilton   Literary  and  Theological  Institute,  at )  New-York 
Hamilton      ........) 

4.  Yirginia  Baptist  Seminary  at  Richmond  Vh^nia. 

5.  Furann  Theological  Seminar^r  at  High  Hills  South  Carolina. 

6.  Literary  and  Theological  Seminary  at  Eaton  Georgia. 

7.  Theol^cal  Department  in  Granvdle  College  Ohio. 

8.  Alton  Theological  Seminary Illinois. 

I  Dutch.    Theological  Seminary,  New-Brunswick     .  New-Jersey. 

fl.  Hartwick  Seminary New-York. 

2.  Theological  Seminary  at  Gettysburg  Pennsylvania.       1828 

3.  Theologieal  Seminary  at  Lexington  South  Carolina.    1835 
V  4.  Theological  Seminary  at  ColumbuB  Ohio. 

■unRcf.    Theological  Seminary  at  Merceraberg  .  Pennsylvania.       1825 

ocChar.    Theological  Department  in  Jefferson  College     .  Pennsylvania. 

BQC.  Ref.  <  1.  Theological  Seminary  at  Newburgh  New-York.  1836 

nnuch.     (  2.  Theological  Seminary  at  Alleghany-tovm  Pennsylvania.       1828 


iiiliiil 


1828    3      10 


33 

27 

67 

30 

10 

8 


15 
26 
10 
10 
20 


11 
19 


rhe  Refonned  PreBbyterians  (Covenant- 
)  have  a  theolodcal  school  at  Allegha- 
town,  and  the  Moravians  have  one  at 
zareth,  in  Pennsylvania ;  the  former  has 
)  professors  ana  14  or  15  students,  the 
er  one  professor  and  5  or  6  students. 
[*he  reader  will  remark  that  the  number 
students  in  the  theological  seminaries 
itained  in  the  preceding  table  is  that  for 
year  1840,  which  is  the  latest  complete 
tement  I  have  seen.  It  must  not  be 
isidered  as  a  present  census  of  these 
titutions.  Witti  the  exception  of  the 
ninary  at  Andover,  and,  perhaps,  two  or 
36  others,  the  number  of  students  at 
sent  (the  commencement  of  1844)  is 
ch  greater  than  it  was  in  1840.  In  some 
ainaries  it  is  almost  twice  as  great  as  it 
9  then.  The  whole  number  of  students 
hese  seminaries  may  Tairly  be  put  down 
greater  by  one  fourth  part  at  present 
n  it  was  when  the  above- given  list  was 
de. 

rhe  above  enumeration  comprises  the 
hodox  evangelical  denominations  of 
>testants  only.  The  Unitarians  have  a 
oloffical  department  at  Harvard  Univer- 
r,  which  had  two  professors  and  twen- 
seven  students  in  1840. 
rhe  Roman  Catholic  theological  semi- 
ies,  according  to  the  Catholic  Almanac, 
od  as  follows  in  1840  : 

t  at  Philftdelpliia  had SS  students. 

Baltimore 1ft  

Emmetsbaig SO  

Frederick 20  

Charlesten,  South  Carolina 0  

Parish  of  Assnniption  in  Louisiana .  •  •    9  

Bardstown  and  St.  Rose,  in  Kentucky 

Cincinnati 

Vincennes 0  

Barrens 19  

Missouri 

St.  Louis 

n  all,  twelve  institutions  and  114  stu- 
its.  But  this  list  was  probably  incom- 
te,  as  we  learn  from  the  same  authority 
t  Id  IS4S  there  were  twenty-one  eccle- 


siastical institutions,  and  180  clerical  stu- 
dents.   At  present  there  are  361. 

I  shall  conclude  by  stating  that  the  en- 
tire number  of  theological  schools  and  fac- 
ulties belonging  to  the  orthodox  Protestant 
Churches  is  thirty-eight,*  with  about  105 
professors,  and  nearly,  if  not  quite,  1800 
students  at  the  present  time.  The  great- 
er number  of  these  institutions  are  in  their 
infancy.  Where  they  are  connected  with 
colleges,  the  theolo^cal  professor  gener- 
ally gives  lectures  m  the  literary  depart- 
ment also,  on  moral  philosophy,  meta- 
physics, logic,  &c.  Many  of  the  profes- 
sors in  the  new  and  smaller  seminaries 
are  pastors  of  churches  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  all  that  are  not  preach  much  in 
vacant  churches,  or  on  extraordinary  oc- 
casions, such  as  before  benevolent  or  tit- 
erary  societies  and  bodies,  ecclesiastical 
assemblies,  &c.  Many  of  them,  too,  are 
expected  to  employ  their  leisure  moments 
in  giving  instruction  through  the  press. 
Though  the  number  of  pro^ssors  seems 
large  when  compared  with  that  of  the  stu- 
dents, I  can  assure  the  reader  that  few 
men  have  more  to  do,  or,  in  point  of  fact, 
do  more  for  the  cause  of  Christ.  There 
are  to  be  found  among  them  many  of  the 
Hrst  ministers  of  the  churches  to  which 
they  respectively  belong.  If  not  quite 
equal  in  point  of  science  to  some  of  the 
great  professors  in  the  Old  World,  they 
are  all,  God  be  praised,  believed  to  be  con- 
verted, and  are  devoted,  faithful  men. 
Their  grand  object  is  to  train  up  a  pious  as 
well  as  a  learned  ministry.  I  am  not  aware 
that  there  is  one  of  them  that  does  not 
open  every  meeting  of  his  class  with  ear- 
nest prayer,  in  which  he  is  joined  by  his 
pupils — a  striking  contrast  to  what  one 


♦  At  the  Wealeyan  UnivetfiiV^  «X  ^S^!»«X««xi^ 
Connecticut,  lYi6o\ogvca\  \ec\.\xt«5*  «xfe  ^\n«cw  \ft  %  '^^^^^ 
in  divinity,  and  ^o*«ftAN  V)Kk»  \»  ^ox»  ^^»ttSsv  *««»  ^ 
the  other  MLethodiisi  coVVdn^. 
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sees,  alas !  at  too  many  of  the  theological 
lectures  in  the  universities  of  Europe. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

EFFORTS  TO  DIFFUSE  THE  SACRED  SCRIPTURES. 

Much  has  been  done  in  the  United  States 
to  place  the  Sacred  Scriptures  in  the 
hands  of  all  who  can  read  them,  and  in 
this  endeavour  there  is  a  delightful  co-op- 
eration of  good  men  of  every  name.  Even 
statesmen,  though  they  may  not  be  deci- 
dedly religious,  or,  by  outward  profession, 
members  of  any  church,  lend  their  aid  in 
this  endeavour;  and  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  hear  men  of  the  first  rank  in  the  political 
circles,  some  occupying  high  places  in  the 
council  of  the  nation,  advocate  at  Bible 
Society  anniversaries  the  claims  of  the 
Word  of  God.  The  impression  prevails 
among  our  statesmen  that  the  Bible  is  em- 
phatically the  foundation  of  our  hopes  as 
a  people.  Nothing  but  the  Bible  can  make 
men  the  willing  subjects  of  law ;  they  must 
first  acquiesce  with  submission  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  God,  before  they  can  yield  a 
willing  obedience  to  the  requirements  of 
human  governments,  however  just  these 
may  be.  It  is  the  religion  of  the  Bible  only 
that  can  render  the  population  of  any  coun- 
try honest,  industrious,  peaceable,  quiet, 
contented,  happy. 

It  is  twenty-six  years  since  the  Ameri- 
can Bible  Society  was  instituted,  and  it 
now  has  branches  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. It  has  sent  out.  in  all,  3,269,678  cop- 
ies of  the  Bible,  or  of  the  New  Testament, 
from  its  depository.*  Last  year  alone 
216,605  copies  went  forth  to  bless  the  na- 
tion. In  the  years  1829  and  1830,  great 
and  systematic  efforts  were  made  to  place 
a  Bible  in  every  family  that  was  without 
one  throughout  the  whole  land.  Much 
was  accomphshed,  yet  so  rapid  is  the  in- 
crease of  the  population,  that  these  efforts 
must  be  repeated  from  year  to  year ;  and 
the  work  can  only  be  done  by  dividing  the 
country  into  small  districts,  and  engaging 
active  and  zealous  persons  to  visit  every 
house  from  time  to  time,  ascertain  what 
families  are  destitute  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  supply  them  by  selling  or  giving  away 
copies,  according  to  circumstances.  Great 
efforts  are  also  made  at  New-Yoric,  and 


*  As  some  Bible  societies  are  not  auxiliary  to  the 
American  Bible  Society — such  was  until  lately  the 
Philadelphia  Bible  Society,  and  such  is  at  present 
the  American  and  Foreign  Bible  Society — we  must 
not  suppose  that  the  n.umber  of  copies  of  the  Scrip- 
lures  mentioned  as  having  left  the  depository  of  the 
American  Bible  Society  mcludes  the  whole  which 
have  been  circulated  by  societies  in  the  United  States. 
Besides,  the  American  Sunday-school  Union,  and 
the  Methodist  Book  Concern,  for  a  time  published 
the  Bible. 


Other  seaports,  to  f 

as  they  arrive  on  our  shores. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  what  has 
been  done  by  Bible  societies  seems  not  to 
have  interfered  with  the  business  of  the 
booksellers ;  for  these  sell  more  coines  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  than  they  did  before  the 
Bible  societies  existed.  The  more  the  Bi- 
ble is  known,  the  more  it  is  appreciated ;  in 
many  a  family  the  entrance  of  a  single  copjr 
begets  a  desire  to  possess  several ;  besides 
which,  the  Bible  Society  distributions  grett- 
ly  augment  the  demand  for  Biblical  cois- 
mentaries  and  expositions,  and  thus  ans- 
ment  the  trade  of  the  booksellers,  who  pub- 
lish and  put  into  circulation  immense  edi- 
tions of  such  works.  There  is  a  great  de- 
mand for  the  Scriptures,  also,  both  in  wed[- 
day  and  Sabbath-schools,  and  great  nnm- 
bers  of  these  are  furnished  by  the  book-trade. 

Nor  does  the  American  Bible  Society 
confine  its  efforts  to  the  United  Sutes.  It 
has  for  many  years  associated  itself  with 
those  societies  which,  by  prosecuting  the 
same  work  in  foreign  lands,  are  labourinf 
to  hasten  the  conuno;  of  that  day  whet 
**  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  shall  fill  the 
earth. "  The  receipts  of  the  society  for 
the  last  year  amounted  to  136,348  doUan, 
of  which  15,516  were  appropriated  to  the 
work  abroad. 

The  society  has  published  the  New  Tes- 
tament and  some  parts  of  the  Old  in  **  raised 
characters,"  for  the  use  of  the  blind,  and 
is  now  engaged  in  printing  the  remainder 
for  that  unfortunate  class  of  the  population. 

In  the  year  1837,  a  Bible  society  was 
formed  amcng  the  members  of  the  Bap- 
tist churches,  entitled  the  "  American  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society.'*  It  was  formed 
with  special  reference  to  the  circulation 
of  translations  in  the  course  of  being  made 
by  that  body  of  Christians.  Some,  at  least, 
of  these  translations  the  American  Bible 
Society  thought  it  could  not,  consistently 
with  its  constitution,  aid  in  publishing,  be- 
cause the  original  words  baptize  nna  bap- 
tism have  been  translated  into  woras 
equivalent  to  immerse  and  immersion.  How- 
ever much  it  may  be  regretted  that  these 
words,  about  the  meaning  of  which  there 
has  been  so  much  philological  disputation, 
are  not  permitted  to  remain  untranslated, 
so  that  all  denominations  might  be  put 
upon  the  same  footing,  and  be  enabled  to 
continue  united  in  the  work  of  Bible  cinm- 
lation,  the  issue  will,  it  is  likely,  prove  that 
in  this,  as  in  many  similar  cases,  God  is 
about  to  make  an  apparent  obstacle  might- 
ily subserve  the  advancement  of  his  king- 
dom. The  new  society  has  taken  up  the 
work  of  foreign  publication  with  great 
zeal,  and  doubtless  it  will  serve  to  devel- 
op the  energies  of  the  large  and  powerful 
body  of  Christians  who  sustain  it,  to  an 
extent  to  which  they  never  would  have 
I  gone  but  for  its  formation.    The  receipta 
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last  year,  being  the  sixth  of  its  existence, 
were  30,691  dollars ;  the  expenditure  21,068 
dollars.  Meanwhile,  the  resources  of  the 
American  Bible  Society  have  increased  in- 
stead of  having  diminished. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

ASSOCIATIONS   FOR  THE  PUBLICATION  AND  CIR- 
CULATION OF  RELIGIOUS  TRACTS  AND  BOOKS. 

No  branch  of  religious  enterprise  has 
been  more  vigorously  prosecuted  in  the 
United  States  than  that  of  preparing,  pub- 
lishing, and  circulating  moral  and  religious 
writings  in  various  forms.  The  wide  dlf- 
iosion  of  education,  at  least  among  the 
white  part  of  the  population,  makes  it  ob- 
vious that  powerful  advantage  may  be  ta- 
ken of  the  press  in  promoting  the  truth. 

Associations  of  various  kinds  are  enga- 
ged in  this  good  work.  We  have  seen  that 
the  Sunday-school  societies  are  doing 
much  for  supplying  the  youth  of  the  coim- 
try  with  moral  and  religious  reading ;  wo 
liave  now  to  speak  of  other  societies  which 
aim  at  benefiting  adults,  not,  however,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  young. 

First  among  these  associations  may  be 
ranked  the  American  Tract  Society,  which, 
like  most  others  of  a  general  and  national 
character,  has  its  seat  in  the  city  of  New- 
York.  It  was  instituted  in  1625,  and  hence 
has  been  eighteen  yea,:z  in  existence.  It 
is  founded  on  the  broad  principle  of  uniting 
in  its  support  Christians  of  all  evangelicsd 
denominations  of  Protestants,  so  far  as 
they  may  be  disposed  to  co-operate  in  its 
objects;  its  Committee  of  Publication  is 
composed  of  ministers  of  the  Gospel  of  the 
different  orthodox  communions ;  and  its 
publications  themselves  convey  those  great 
truths  and  doctrines  in  which  all  of  these 
<K}mmunions  can  agree. 

The  operations  of  no  society  in  Ameri- 
ca seem  to  have  been  prosecuted  with 
greater  vigour  or  more  wisdom.  Its  Re- 
port for  1843  states  that,  since  its  com- 
mencement, it  has  sent  forth  1069  different 
publications,  of  which  131  form  volumes 
of  various  sizes  by  .themselves,  and  the 
remainder  are,  with  few  exceptions,  what 
are  called  tracts,  each  consisting  of  four 
pages  and  upward,  but  requiring  more 
than  one  to  make  a  volume.  It  has  pub- 
lished some  broad-sheets  and  hand  bills  for 
posting  up  in  public  places  or  otherwise. 
And  besides  these  1069  publications  issued 
at  home,  it  has  aided  in  the  publication  of 
1850  in  foreign  lands.  The  copies  of  its 
publications  printed  last  year  amounted 
to  4,156,500,  of  which  174,500  were  vol- 
nmes.  During  the  same  period  4,155,606, 
including  157,478  volumes,  actually  issued 
from  its  depository.  Among  the  volumes 
were  several  thousand  sets  of  the  Evan- 


gelical Family  Library,  of  fifteen  volumes 
each,  and  of  the  Christian  Library,  of  for- 
ty-five volumes  each.  Many  thousands  of 
separate  volumes,  also,  of  these  sets  were 
sold,  and  77,000  copies  of  the  Christian  Al- 
manac for  the  United  States.  From  100,000 
to  150,000  of  some  of  the  smaller  tracts 
were  distributed ;  and  the  total  sent  into 
circulation  during  eighteen  years  has  been 
1,300,896,847  pages,  or  about  80,806,460  of 
tracts  and  volumes.  The  receipts  for  the 
year  1843  amounted  to  42,433  dollara  from 
donations,  and  49,904  from  sales ;  in  all, 
96,240  dollars.  Fifteen  thousand  dollars 
were  sent  to  foreign  countries  in  aid  of  the 
tract  cause  abroad. 

The  Society  is  assisted  by  auxiliary  as- 
sociations in  all  parts  of  the  United  States, 
both  in  the  collection  of  funds,  and  in  dis- 
seminating its  pubhcations.  Some  of  these 
local  societies,  such  as  those  at  New- York, 
Boston,  and  Philadelphia,  are  large  and  ef- 
ficient. 

The  Society  is  zealously  prosecuting 
two  grand  measures,  into  which  I  shaU 
enter  the  more  fully,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  reh- 
gious  well-being  of  the  country,  and  also 
more  or  less  practicable  in  other  lands. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  publication  of  vol- 
umes of  approved  excellence,  such  as  Bun- 
yan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  and  Doddridge's 
Rise  and  Progress  of  Religion  in  the  Soul, 
and  their  distribution  throughout  the  coun- 
try. It  proposes  to  place  not  only  one 
volume  at  least,  as  was  resolved  some 
years  ago,  but  even  a  whole  copy  of  its 
Evangelical  Family  Library,  of  fifteen  vol- 
umes, or  its  Christian  Library,  of  forty- 
five  volumes,  in  as  many  households  as 
are  willing  to  buy  them ;  and  in  seeking 
to  accomplish  this  end,  it  employs  able 
men,  ministers  of  the  Gospel  and  laymen, 
as  agents.  These  visit  towns  and  cities, 
preach  in  the  churches,  raise  funds  to  sup- 
ply the  poor  with  books,  organize  commit- 
tees who  are  to  visit  all  the  families  in 
their  respective  districts,  and  engage  all 
who  are  able  to  buy  one  book  or  more, 
and  to  supply  such  as  are  too  poor  to  pur- 
chase. Another  set  of  agents  consists  of 
plain,  but  sensible,  pious,  and  zealous  col" 
porteurs,  or  hawkers,  generally  laymen, 
who  are  sent  into  the  "  Far  West"  to  car- 
ry books  and  tracts  t^  the  frontier  people, 
engaged  in  felling  the  forests  on  their  ever- 
onward  course  towards  the  setting  sun,  as 
well  as  into  the  mountainous  districts,  and 
the  thinly-settled  belt  of  sandy  country 
which  stretches  along  the  ocean  in  the 
Middle  and  Southern  States.  The  num- 
ber of  these  colporteurs  is  at  present  sixty. 

Though  in  operation  but  a  few  years, 
this  enterprise  had  in  1842  placed  1,800,000 
volumes  in  the  hands  of  families,  compri- 
sing at  least  4,000,000  of  souls.  Who  can 
calculate  the  amount  of  good  which  such 
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a  work  must,  with  God's  blessing,  accom- 
plish i 

I  ought  to  add,  that  not  onlv  is  care  taken 
that  both  books  and  tracts  shall  be  printed 
with  good  type,  and  on  excellent  paper, 
but  that  the  books  are  substantially  bound, 
and  ^e  tracts  covered,  for  the  most  part, 
with  handsome  paper  coverings.  In  these 
respects  they  form  a  mailed  contrast  with 
the  publications  of  some  societies  of  the 
same  kind  on  tbe  Continent  of  Europe.  It 
is  rightly  thought  to  be  a.  false  economy 
which,  for  the  sake  of  saving  a  few  hun- 
dred dollars,  would  fail  to  render  attractive 
in  appearance,  as  well  as  readable  and  du- 
rable, pubUcations  which  are  intended  to 
interest,  instruct,  and  save  men,  many  of 
whom  are  wholly  indifferent  to  rehgion, 
and  might  be  repelled  from  reading  them 
were  they,  to  appear  in  a  mean  and  shabby 
dress. 

Besides  its  publications  in  English,  the 
Society  has  sent  out  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  tracts  in  French,  German,  Spanish, 
and  other  languages,  for  the  various  emi- 
grants that  arrive  in  the  United  States. 

The  other  measure  referred  to  is  the 
systematic  periodical  distribution  of  tracts 
in  cities,  towns,  villages,  and  even  rural 
districts,  though  this  cannot  be  done  di- 
rectly by  the  Society,  so  much  us  by  the 
numerous  auxiliaries  which  it  endeavours 
heartily  to  engage  in  carrying  it  through. 
The  object  is  to  place  a  tract,  at  least  once 
in  the  month,  in  every  family  willing  to 
receive  one,  and,  where  practicable,  to  ac- 
company it  with  religious  conversation, 
especially  where  ignorance  of  the  Gospel 
or  family  affliction  renders  it  peculiarly 
called  for.  In  pursuing  this  design,  the 
city,  town,  or  village  is  divided  into  small 
geographical  districts,  each  containing  a 
certain  numbertof  families,  and  assigning 
to  each  a  sufficiency  of  zealous,  intelligent, 
and  prudent  Christians  to  make  monthly 
visits  to  every  family,  and  leave  the  tract 
selected  for  the  month.  Some  will  require 
more  than  one  visit,  particularly  the  sick 
and  the  'destitute ;  but  houses  where  the 
inmates  persist  in  refusing  tracts,  in  spite 
of  every  effort  to  overcome  their  reluc- 
tance, are  passed  by. 

This  plan,  wherever  justice  has  been  done 
to  it  in  practice,  has  been  found  eminently 
beneficial.  Cases  oL  poverty  and  disease 
are  discovered  and  made  known  to  associ- 
ations and  individuals  likely  to  attend  to 
them.  Many  persons,  living  in  the  con- 
stant neglect  of  public  worship,  are  in- 
duced to  attend  the  preaching  of  the  Gos- 
pel. The  churches  in  the  neighbourhood 
are  pointed  out  to  them,  and  they  arc  ex- 
horted to  go  to  such  as  they  miiy  prefer. 

Such  is  the  procedure  in  many  places 
throughout  the  United  Slates.  In  the  city 
of  New- York  it  lias  been  in  upcration  for 
^ye  or  six  years,  and  with  abundance  of 


blessed  results.  According  to  municipal 
regulations,  the  city,  which  now  has  above 
320,000  inhabitants,  is  divided  into  wards, 
and  to  each  of  these,  when  practicable, 
there  is  appointed  what  is  called  a  super- 
intendent, generally  a  minister  of  the  Gos- 
pel, a  young  man  who  devotes  himself 
wholly  to  the  work.  The  superintendents 
divide  their  wards  into  districts,  find  a  dis- 
tributer of  either  sex  for  each,  hold  fre- 
quent meetings  with  their  distributers,  pro- 
vide them  with  tracts  for  distribution,  re- 
ceive their  reports,  draw  up  a  general  one 
for  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  City  Tnurt 
Society,  under  whose  auspices  the  work 
proceeds,  and  read  their  reports  at  those 
meetings.  Withal,  they  hold  prayer  meet- 
ings in  their  respective  wards  almost  eveiy 
night  in  the  week,  and  engage  competent 
persons  to  hold  others  which  they  cannot 
themselves  attend.  .The  distributers  la- 
bour gratuitously.  The  superintendents 
receive  usually  600  dollars  each  as  his  sal- 
ary. A  few  years  ago  these  sixteen  su- 
perintendents were  supported  by  the  same 
number  of  liberal  Christian  merchants  and 
mechanics  in  that  city,  who  rejoiced  to  be 
instrumental  in  maintaining  this  good  woii. 
I  shall  conclude  by  giving  the  summaiy 
of  what  was  accomplished  in  New-Yoik 
during  the  year  ending  on  the  1st  of  De- 
cember 1843,  as  presented  at  the  reg^ilar 
annual  public  meeting,  held  in  one  of  the 
churches  of  that  city. 

1,050  average  number  of  rinten  (or  difthbaten). 
733.155  tracts  distributed,  ctmtaining  3,496,761  psfrs. 
936  Bibles  and  558  TostamenU  received  from  the  New 
York  Bible  Society,  end  sapplied  to  tlM  dsstuau. 
.  4,490  volumes  lent  frum  the  ward  libTmries. 
S,SOO  children  gathered  into  Sabhath-sckoola. 
315  children  gathered  into  public  schools. 
131  iiersons  gathered  into  Bible-classes. 
904  persons  induced  to  attend  church. 
705  temperance  pledges  obtained. 
1,433  district  prayer-meetings  held. 
43  backsliders  reclaimed. 
396  persons  hopefully  converted. 
M2  converts  united  with  evangelical  chsrchsi. 

Such  is  the  tabular  view  presented  by 
one  year's  labour  in  the  field  of  Tract  dis- 
tribution in  one  city. 

Besides  the  American  Tract  SocietTt 
which  may  be  regarded  as  a  vast  resenroir 
of  common  truth— of  doctrines  about  which 
all  evangelical  Protestants  are  agreed- 
there  are  other  societies  that  publish  reli- 
gious tracts  and  books ;  and  among  these  I 
may  mention,  as  distinguished  for  the  ener- 
gy of  its  management  and  the  extent  of  its 
operations,  the  **  Book  Concern''  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Tliis  institu- 
tion is  situated  in  New- York,  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  General  Conference,  which,  every 
four  years,  appoints  a  committee  to  direct 
its  operations.  Two  able  agents  are  intmsi- 
cd  with  the  managoment,  and  are  rcquirfd 
to  make  full  returns  to  the  Bishops  and  to 
the  (icMicral  Conference.  It  must  not  be 
thought  that  all  its  numerous  publications 
are  stamped  with  the  peculiarities  of  the 
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Methodist  doctrines ;  not  a  few  of  them 
are  the  same  in  character  with  those  pub- 
Itdied  by  the  American  Tract  Society — 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  **  Saints'  Rest." 
The  sales  are  not  confined  to  the  main  de- 
pository at  New- York,  and  the  branches 
established  at  some  other  great  centres  of 
trade;  its  publications  are  retailed  by  all 
Ibe  travelling  ministers  of  that  extensive 
body,  and  thus  find  their  way  into  the 
most  remote  log-cabins  of  the  West.  And 
who  can  calculate  the  good  that  may  re- 
sult from  reading  the  bu)graphical  and  di- 
du^ic  volumes  Sius  put  into  circulation  ? 
Who  can  tell  what  triumphs  over  sin,  what 
penitential  tears,  what  Iiopes  made  to  spring 
op  in  despairiujg  hearts,  what  holy  resolu- 
tions, owe  their  existence,  under  God,  to 
these  books !  The  amount  of  the  sales  of 
this  institution  and  its  branches  was,  last 
year,  fully  125,000  dollars. 

The  Old  School  Presbyterians  have  also 
a  Board  of  Publication,  which  has  put  forth 
not  only  a  considerable  number  of  doctri- 
nal tracts  in  which  the  distinctive  views  of 
that  body  are  ablv  maintained,  but  many 
books  also  of  solid  worth,  which  are  gain- 
ing an  extensive  circulation  among  its  own 
members,  and  the  professors  of  the  Calvin- 
istic  system  generally.  The  receipts  of 
this  Board  were,  last  year,  18,160  dollars, 
and  its  expenditures  18,409  dollars. 

The  regular  Baptists,  too,  have  their 
Tract  and  Book  Society  earnestly  engaged 
in  the  good  work  of  supplying  their  people 
with  publications  addressed  both  to  the  con- 
verted and  the  unconverted.  The  receipts  of 
that  Board  were  last  year  9906  dollars,  and 
its  expenditures  0869.  The  Episcopalians, 
Free-will  Baptists,  the  Quakers  or  Friends, 
the  Lutherans,  and  the  Protestant  Metho- 
dists, have  all  their  own  Tract  Societies ; 
the  last  two  have  their  **  Publication  Com- 
mittees^* and  their  Book  Establishments. 
Other  denominations,  also,  may  possibly 
have  theirs.  The  amount  of  evangelical 
tracts  and  books  put  into  circulation  by  all 
these  "societies,"  "boards,"  and  "com- 
mittees," put  together,  cannot  be  exactly 
ascertained.  Tl^ir  value  in  money,  I  mean 
for  what  they  are  sold,  can  hardly  be  less 
than  300,000  dollars.  They  all  help  to 
swell  the  great  stream  of  Truth,  as  it  rolls 
its  health-giving  waters  through  the  land. 
May  God  grant  that  these  efforts  may  go 
<m  continually  increasing  from  year  to 
year,  until  every  family  shall  be  blessed 
with  a  well-stored  library  of  sound  reli- 
gious books. 


CHAPTER  XXL 

THB   RELieiOUS   LITERATURE  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 

While  it  would  be  very  foreign  to  the 
object  of  this  work  to  enter  upon  any  dis- 


cussion as  to  the  value  and  extent  of  the* 
general  literature  of  the  United  States,  it  is 
not  out  of  place  to  say  something  respect- 
ing that  part  of  it  which  falls  under  the 
head  of  Religion. 

And  first,  let  me  advert  to  that  which, 
without  reference  to  its  origin,  includes  all 
the  literature  of  a  religious  kind  now  cir- 
culating through  the  country.  In  this  sense, 
our.  religious  literature  is  by  far  the  most 
extensive  in  the  world,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  that  of  Great  Britain.  We  have 
a  population  of  18,500,000 ;  and,  even  inclu- 
dmg  the  African  race  among  us,  and  regard- 
ing the  country  as  a  whole,  we  have  a  lar- 
ger proportion  of  readers  than  can  be  found 
in  most  other  nations.  Indeed,  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  whole  kingdom  or  nation  that 
has  more.  Deducting  the  coloured  popu- 
lation, we  have  15,500,000  of  people  who, 
whatever  may  have  been  their  origin,  are 
Anglo-American  in  character,  aim  to  a 
great  extent  speak  and  read  the  English 
language.  Not  only  so,  but  of  these  a  very- 
large  proportion  are  religious  in  their  char- 
acters and  habits,  as  we  shall  show  in  an- 
other place ;  and,  among  the  rest,  there 
is  a  widely  prevalent  respect  for  Christi- 
anity, and  a  disposition  to  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  it. 

To  meet  the  demand  created  by  so  large 
a  body  of  religious  and  serious  readers,  we 
have  a  vast  number  of  publications  in 
every  department  of  Christian  theology, 
and  these  are  derived  from  various  sources. 
Some  have  been  translated  from  German 
and  French ;  some  from  the  Latin  of  more 
or  less  ancient,  times  ;  some  from  the 
Greek  ;  while  many  of  our  learned  men, 
and  particularly  of  our  divines,  read  some 
or  all  these  languages,  and  would  think 
their  libraries  very  deficient  in  the  litera- 
ture with  which  they  ought  to  be  familiar, 
did  they  not  contain  a  good  stock  of  such 
books  imported  from  distant  Europe. 

Again,  we  have  either  republished  or  im- 
ported a  great  many  of  the  best  English 
religious  works,  both  of  the  present  times 
and  of  two  or  three  centuries  back.  Such 
as  seem  adapted  for  popular  use,  and  as 
many  of  a  more  learned  cast  as  seem  likely 
to  justify  their  republication,  are  reprinted ; 
while  not  a  few  copies  of  many  more  are 
ordered  from  Europe  through  the  book- 
sellers. 

Some  American  reprints  of  English  reli- 
gious books,  particularly  of  works  of  a 
practical  character,  have  had  an  immense 
circulation.  The  commentaries  of  Scott, 
Henry,  Doddridge,  Adam  Clarke,  and  Gill, 
have  been  extensively  sold,  and  some 
booksellers  owe  a  large  part  of  their  for- 
tunes to  the  success  of  the  American  edi- 
tions. All  the  sterling  English  writers  on 
religious  subjects,  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, as  well  as  of  later  times,  are  familiar 
to  our  Christian  readers ;  and  the  smaller: 
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practical  treatises  of  Flavel,  Baxter,  Bos- 
ton, Doddridge,  and  others,  have  heen  very 
vridely  disseminated.  Bates,  Charnock, 
Flavel,  Howe,  the  Henrys,  &c.,  are  well 
known  among  us,  as  are  also  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor, Barrow,  Bishops  Hall  and  Wilson  (of 
Sodor  and  Man),  and  many  more  whom  I 
need  not  name.  As  for  more  modem 
times,  the  names  of  Thomas  Scott  and 
Adam  Clarke  are  household  words,  and 
Chalmers  is  known  to  hundreds  of  thou- 
43ands  who  will  never  see  his  face  in  this 
world.  There  are  many  others  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  with  whose  names  we 
bave  been  familiar  from  our  youth.  In 
English  systematic  theology  no  names  are 
more  known  or  esteemed  than  the  late  An- 
drew Fuller  and  Thomas  Watson.  And 
although  it  cannot  be  said  that  every  good 
relig[ious  work  that  appears  in  Great  Brit- 
ain is  republished  in  the  United  States,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  best  certainly  are, 
•especially  such  as  are  of  a  catholic  nature, 
and  many  of  thdm,  I  am  assured,  have  a 
wider  circulation  in  the  United  States  than 
in  England  itself. 

The  United  States  have  sometimes  been 
-reproached  by  foreigners  as  a  country 
without  any  literature  of  native  growth. 
M.  de  Tocqueville,  arguing  from  general 
principles,  and,  as  he  supposes,  philosophi- 
cally, seems  to  think  that,  from  the  nature 
of  things,  the  country,  because  a  republic, 
never  can  have  much  literature  of  its  own. 
He  forgets  that  even  the  purest  democrat- 
ical  government  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen,  that  of  Athens,  produced  in  its  day 
more  distinguished  poets,  orators,  histon- 
ans,  philosophers,  as  well  as  painters  and 
-sculptors,  than  any  other  city  or  country 
of  the  same  population  in  the  world.  He 
full  well  knows,  however,  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  is  not  an  unmixed 
democracy,  and  that  in  everything  that 
bears  upon  the  higher  branches  of  learning, 
our  institutions  are  as  much  above  the  con- 
trol of  a  democracy  as  those  of  any  other 
'Country.  The  grand  disadvantage,  accord- 
ing to  M.  de  Tocqueville,  under  which  our 
literature  labours  is,  that  authors  are  not 
encouraged  by  pensions  from  the  govern- 
ment. But  are  these  so  absolutely  indis- 
pensable ?  Have  such  encouragements 
accomplished  all  that  has  been  expected 
from  tnemi  Are  they  not  often  shame- 
fully abused,  and  merely  made  to  gratify 
the  personal  predilections  of  ministers  of 
state  ?  Besides,  it  is  notorious  that  in 
England  at  least,  where  the  government 
professes,  I  understand,  to  patronise  liter- 
ature, the  most  distinguished  authors,  in  all 
its  various  departments,  owe  nothing  to 
that  source.  As  for  the  patronage  of  asso- 
-ciations  and  wealthy  individuals,  it  may 
exist  just  as  well  in  the  United  States  as 
anywhere  else,  and,  in  fact,  is  not  unknown 
<ihere. 


But  our  literature,  it  is  said,  is  not  koown 
beyond  the  country  itself;  and  this  is  to 
some  extent  true.  But  that  few,  compan- 
tively,  even  of  the  distinguished  authors  of 
any  country,  are  known  beyond  its  limita, 
might  easUy  be  shown  in  the  case  of 
France,  Germany,  Holland,  Denmark,  and 
Italy.  With  the  exception  of  the  ciiryf  of 
literary  men,  even  the  well  informed  ^mong 
the  English  are  little  acquainted  with  the 
literature  of  those  countries,  and  but  for 
what  they  leara  through  the  medium  of  the 
Reviews,  would  hardly  know  so  much  u 
the  names  of  some  of  their  most  distin- 
guished authors.  No  doubt  the  literature 
of  every  civilized  nation  greatly  influence! 
that  of  all  others ;  not,  however,  by  its 
havinff  a  general  circulation  in  those  coun- 
tries, but  because  of  the  master  minds  who 
first  familiarize  themselves  with  it,  and 
then  transfer  all  of  it  that  is  most  valuable 
into  their  own,  just  as  Milton  appropriated 
the  beauties  of  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Tasso. 

The  United  States  have  unquestionaUj 
produced  a  considerable  number  of  authon 
in  every  branch  of  literature,  who,  to  say 
the  least,  are  respectable  in  point  of  emi- 
nence.* Their  being  unknown  to  those 
who  make  use  of  the  fact  as  a  reproach  to 
the  country,  may  possibly  be  owing  to 
something  else  than  the  want  of  real  merit 
on  their  part ;  and  if,  upon  the  whole,  they 
present  only  what  appears  to  foreigners 
nothing  beyond  a  respectable  mediocrity. 


*  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  make  out  a  tolerably 
long  list  of  authors  who  must  be  pronounced,  bj 
those  who  know  anything  of  them,  to  be  such  is 
would  be  a  disgrace  to  no  country ;  and  manj  of 
them  are  not  unknown  in  Europe.  Among  liTing 
writers  on  law  in  its  various  branches,  we  have  Kent, 
Story,  Webster,  Wheaton ;  in  medicine,  Mott,  War- 
ren, Beck,  Ray,  Jackson,  aiKi  many  others ;  in  theol- 
ogy and  Biblical  science,  Stuart,  Miller,  Woods,  ths 
Alexanders,  Hodge,  Wayland,  Robinson,  Cooaot, 
Barnes,  Stowe,  B^her,  Schmucker,  Hawks,  the  Ab- 
bots, &c. ;  in  belles-lettres  and  history,  Irving,  Prsi- 
cott,  Anthon,  Bancroft,  Walsh,  Cooper,  Paulding ;  in 
science,  Silliman,  Hitchcock,  Henrv,  Davies;  and  po- 
litical economy,  Carey,  Vethake,  Biddle,  Raymcm 
These  are  but  a  few,  selected  chiefly  with  referencs 
to  their  being  known  to  some  extent,  at  any  rate,  in 
Europe.  Among  the  distinguished  dead,  we  have 
Marshall,  Livingston,  Madison,  Jefferson,  Jay ;  Rush, 
Dorsey,  Wistar,  Dewees,  Godman ;  the  Edwaidses, 
Davies,  Dwight,  Smith,  Mason,  Emmons,  Channiog, 
Griffin.  Rice ;  Wirt,  Noah  Webster.  Ramsay ;  FraDk- 
lin.  Ewing,  and  Hamilton.  In  the  fine  arts,  we  have 
had  a  West,  an  Alston,  and  have  now  a  Greenmigh,  a 
Powers,  a  Crawford ;  while  in  the  useful  arts,  as  they 
are  called,  we  have  not  been  without  men  of  some 
renown,  as  the  names  of  Fulton,  Whitney,  and  oth- 
ers attest. 

Nor  arc  American  books  unknown  in  Great  Brit- 
ain,  the  only  country  in  Europe  in  which  I  hey  cookl ' 
be  extensively  read.  In  "  Bent's  London  Catalogae** 
we  find  the  names  of  68  American  works  on  theolo- 
gy, 66  in  fiction.  56  of  luvenile  literature,  52  of  tr*»- 
efs,  41  on  education,  26  on  biography,  22  on  historr, 
12  on  poetry,  11  on  metaphysics,  10  on  philosophy,'^ 
on  science,  and  9  on  law— in  all,  382,  which  hate 
been  repubhshed  in  England  within  the  last  ten 
years.  Besides  these,  a  good  many  books  published 
m  America  are  imported  every  year  into  Gnat 
Britain. 
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this  may  readily  be  accounted  for  by  other 
causes  besides  any  hopeless  peculiarity  al- 
leged to  exist  in  the  people  or  their  govern- 
ment. 

The  country  is  still  comparatively  new. 
Much  has  yet  to  be  done  in  felling  the  for- 
Mt  and  clearing  it  for  the  habitatfons  of 
oiyilized  man.  But  a  small  part  of  our 
territory  bears  eyidfence  of  having  been 
long  settled.  Our  people  have  passed 
through  exciting  scenes  that  left  but  little 
leisure  for  writing.  Few  families  possess 
much  wealth.  The^greater  number  of  our 
institutions  of  leammg  are  of  recent  origin. 
None  of  them  have  such  ancient  founda- 
tions as  are  to  be  found  in  many  European 
universities ;  our  colleges  have  no  feUow- 
Bhips ;  our  professors  have  their  time  much 
occupied  in  giving  instruction ;  our  pastors, 
lawyers,  and  physicians  find  but  little  lei- 
sure, amid  their  professional  labours,  for 
the  cultivation  of  literature.  We  have  no 
sinecures — ^no  pensions — for  learned  men. 
rhere  is  too  much  public  life  and  excite- 
nent  to  allow  the  rich  to  find  pleasure  in 
Sybaritic  enjoyments ;  and  they  have  other 
sources  of  happiness  than  the  extensive 
possession  of  paintings  and  statues,  though 
even  for  these  the  taste  is  gaining  ground. 

But  to  return  to  our  proper  subject,  the 
religious  literature  of  the  United  States : 
the  number  of  our  authors  in  this  depart- 
ment is  by  no  means  small.  Many  valua- 
ble works,  the  productions  of  native  minds, 
issue  year  after  year  from  the  press,  a  very 
large  proportion  of  which  are  of  a  practical 
kind,  and  unquestionably  exert  a  most  salu- 
tary influence.  They  meet  with  an  exten- 
sive sale,  for  the  taste  for  such  reading  is 
widely  diffused,  fostered  as  it  is  by  the  es- 
t^lishment  of  Sunday-schools  and  the  li- 
braries attached  to  them.* 

To  the  religious  literature  of  books  must 
be  added  that  of  periodical  works — news- 
papers, magazines,  reviews — and  nowhere 
else,  perhaps,  is  this  literature  so  extensive 
or  so  efficient.  More  than  sixty  evangeli- 
cal religious  newspapers  are  published  once 
a  week.  The  Methodists  publish  eight,  in- 
cluding one  in  the  German  tongue,  and  all 
under  the  directioix  of  their  Conferences. 
The  EpiscopaUans  have  twelve ;  the  Bap- 
tists twenty  ;  the  Presbyterians  of  all 
classes,  including  the  Congregationalists, 
Dutch  and  German  Reformed,  Lutherans, 
fte.,  about  twenty  more.  This  estimate  in- 
cludes evangeUcal  "Protestant  papers  only. 
En  all,  they  cannot  have  fewer  than  250,000 
subscribers.  The  Christian  Advocate  (Meth- 
Ddist),  published  at  New- York,  has  about 
36,000 ;  a  few  years  ago  it  had  30,000,  but 
the  numbttr  diminished  in  consequence  of 
the  establishment  of  other  Methodist  pa- 


^  I  need  not  repeat  here  svhat  has  been  said  of  the 
immense  circulation  of  books  by  the  Sunday-school 
md  the  Tract  and  Book  societies,  inclumng  the 
"Book  Concern"  of  the  Methodists. 


pers.  The  New- York  Observer  has  16,000 
subscribers,  and  several  of  the  rest  have  a 
circulation  of  from  5000  to  10,000  each. 
They  comprise  a  vast  amount  of  religious 
intelligence,  as  well  as  valuable  selections 
from  pamphlets  and  books ;  and  though  it 
may  be  the  case  that  religious  newspapers 
sometimes  prevent  more  substantial  read- 
ing, yet  it  must  be  confessed,  I  think,  that 
they  are  doing  great  good,  and  are  perused 
by  many  who  would  otherwise  read  little 
or  nothing  at  all  of  a  religious  character. 
Besides  these  newspapers,  there  is  a  laige 
number  of  religious  monthly  and  semi- 
monthly magazines,  and  several  quarterly 
reviews,  in  which  valuable  essays  on  sub- 
jects of  importance  may  be  found  from 
time  to  time.* 

The  political  papersf  in  the  United 
States,  though  often  extremely  violent  in 
party  politics,  are  in  many  instances  aux- 
iliary to  the  cause  of  religion.  While  the 
editors  of  some,  happily  not  many,  are  op- 
posed to  everything  that  savours  of  reli- 
gion, and  even  allow  it  to  be  outraged  in 
their  columns,  an  overwhelming  majority 
often  give  excellent  articles,  and  publish  a 
large  amount  of  religious  intelligence.  In 
this  respect  there  has  evidently  been  a 
remarkable  improvement  within  the  last 
twenty  years.  Many  of  the  poUtical  jour- 
nals have  rendered  immense  service  in 

*  Two  of  these  quarterlies  are  published  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Presbyterians  of  the  Old  and  New 
Schools;  the  '* Biblical  Repertory  and  Princeton 
Review,"  at  Princeton,  New- Jersey,  which  is  the 
organ  of  the  former,  and  the  "American  Biblical 
Repository,*'  at  New- York.  The  "  Methodist  Maga- 
zine and  Quarterly  Review,"  and  the  *'  Christian  Re- 
view," conducted  by  the  Baptists,  are  both  valuable 
periodicals  ;  and  all  four  contain  able  reviews  and 
essays.  The  "  Christian  Register"  is  published 
monthly ;  it  is  the  organ  of  the  Unitarians,  and  is 
conducted  with  much  ability. 

t  In  the  year  1839,  according  to  the  statistics  fur- 
nished by  the  Postmaster-general,  the  number  of 
■*  newspapers  and  other  periodical  joumids  in  the 
United  States"  was  1555,  of  which  116  were  pub- 
lished daily  (the  Sabbath  excepted),  fourteen  three 
times  a  week,  thirty-nine  twice  a  week,  and  991  once 
a  week.  The  remainder,  which  were  issued  twice 
a  month,  monthly,  or  quarterly,  were  principially 
magazines  and  reviews.  Of  the  newspapers,  thirtr- 
eight  were  in  the  Gennan  language,  four  in  Frenco, 
one  in  Spanish,  and  the  rest  in  English.  Several  of 
the  New-Orleans  papers  are  published  both  in  French 
and  English.  The  circulation  of  these  newspapers 
and  other  periodicals  is  immense.  Of  the  newspa- 
pers alone  the  subscriptions  are  at  least  1,000.000. 
And  though  the  number  is  too  great  by  one  half  or 
three  fourths,  and  though  many  are  conducted  by 
men  who  are  but  poorly  qualiAea  for  the  responsible 
and  difficult  task  of  an  editor,  yet  there  is  no  deny- 
ing that  even  the  poorest  of  them  carry  a  vast  amount 
of  information  to  readers  in  the  most  secluded  and 
distant  settlements,  as  well  as  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  most  populous  districts.  And  if  we.  take  the 
editors  in  the  mass,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
they  are  very  ready  to  lend  their  columns  to  the  pub- 
lication of  religious  articles,  of  a  suitable  character 
and  len^h,  when  requested  by  good  men.  And 
did  Chnstiaiift  feel  as  they  ought  on  this  subject, 
and  do  what  they  might,  the  "  press"  would  be  far 
more  useful  to  the  caose  of  religioa  that  it  ia. 
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the  Temperance  cause,  as  well  as  in  every 
other  involving  the  alleviation  of  human 
suffering. 

Some  of  the  literary  and  political  Re- 
views of  native  origin  are  very  respectable 
works  of  the  kind ;  the  North  American 
Review,  in  particular,  which  has  now  ex- 
isted more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
There  are  also  several  valuable  monthly 
Reviews.  Besides  these,  the  leading  Re- 
views published  in  Britain,  such  as  the 
EJdinburgh,  the  London  Quarterly,  West- 
minster, Foreign  Quarterly,  Dublin,  &c., 
are  ail  republished  among  us. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

■FF0BT8    TO     PROMOTE    THE     RELIGIOUS    AND 
TEMPORll.  INTERESTS   OF   SEAMEN. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  endeavours  made 
to  send  the  Gospel  to  the  destitute  settle- 
ments of  the  United  States,  both  in  the  West 
and  in  the  East,  but  we  must  not  forget 
that  the  population  of  that  country  includes 
100,000  men  whose  home  is  on  the  deep, 
and  ^*who  do  business  in  the  great  wa- 
ters," a  number  which  must  be  almost 
doubled  if  we  include  those  who  navigate 
the  rivers  and  lakes  in  steamboats,  sailing 
vessels,  and  other  craft. 

The  first  systematic  efforts  made  on  a 
large  scale,  in  the  United  States,  for  the 
salvation  of  seamen,  commenced  in  1812, 
at  Boston.  Since  then  much  interest  in 
the  subject  has  been  awakened  at  almost 
every  port  along  the  seaboard ;  and  within 
the  last  few  years  a  great  deal  has  been 
done  for  boatmen  and  sailors  on  the  rivers 
and  lakes. 

The  American  Seaman^s  Friend  Society 
was  instituted  at  New- York  in  1627,  and 
is  now  the  chief  association  engaged  in 
this  benevolent  enterprise.  It  serves,  in 
some  sense,  as  a  central  point  to  local  so- 
cieties formed  in  the  other  leading  sea- 
ports, as  well  as  those  on  the  Western  riv- 
ers, though  they  are  not,  in  general,  con- 
nected with  it  nominally.*  By  a  monthly 
publication,  called  the  Sailor's  Magazine, 
it  communicates  to  pious  seamen  much 
interesting  information  regarding  the  prog- 
ress of  truth  among  that  class  of  men,  wiui 
details  of  its  own  proceedings,  and  those 
of  other  associations  of  the  same  kind. 

Chapels  have  now  been  opened  for  sea- 
men, and  public  worship  maintained  on 
their  account  in  almost  all  the  principal 
seaports  from  the  northeast  to  the  south- 
west, chaplains  being  engaged  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  supported  chiefly  by  local  socie- 
ties.   Those  in  the  service  of  the  central 


♦  There  are  no  fewer  than  fifty  of  theae  local  as- 
aociations  for  the  promotion  of  the  spiittual  and  tem- 
poral wdfare  of  seamen  and  hvermen  in  the  United 
States. 


society  are,  with  few  exceptions,  stationed 
at  foreign  ports,  such  as  Havre,  in  Franee, 
Canton,  in  China,  Sydney,  in  New  Somk 
Wales,  Honolulu,  in  the  Sandwich  IsUnds, 
and  Cronstadt,  in  Russia.  It  had  chaplains 
at  one  time,  also,  at  Rio  Janeiro,  ManeiDci, 
and  some  other  places. 

Besides  promoting  the  establisbmeat  €f 
public  worship  under  chaplains  at  sm^ 
ports,  the  society,  has  strongly  and  loo- 
cessfuUy  recommended  the  opening  of 
good  boarding-houses  and  reading-room 
for  seamen  when  on  shore,  and  the  pniiio- 
tion  of  their  temporal  comfort  in  eveiy 
way  possible. 

The  efforts  of  the  different  associatioBi 
for  seamen  have  been  greatly  blessed. 
Last  year,  in  particular,  was  marked  bf 
special  mercies.  In  no  fewer  than  ten  or 
twelve  ports  there  were  manifest  oatpoor- 
ings  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  meetings 
for  religious  instruction.  A  hundred  aad 
fifty  sailors  were  reported  by  one  of  ths 
chaplains  at  Philadelphia  as  having  been 
converted  under  his  ministry,  and  among 
these  was  an  old  man,  ninety-nine  yeait 
of  age,  who  had  been,  from  time  to  time, 
a  drunkard  for  more  than  seventy  yean. 

There  are  supposed  to  be  600  pious  cap- 
tains in  the  United  States'  mercantile  navy. 
There  are  also  several  decidedly  religious 
officers  in  the  national  marine,  who  ezei^ 
cise  a  happy  influence  on  the  service.  The 
pious  seamen  belonging  to  the  United 
States  are  now  reckoned  at  about  6000;  a 
most  gratifying  contrast  to  the  state  of 
things  twenty-five  years  ago,  when  a  pious 
seaman,  of  any  class,  was  rarely  to  be  met 
with. 

The  income  of  the  society  for  the  last 
year  was  $12,993,  without  including  the 
receipts  of  the  local  associations,  which 
must  have  been  considerable.  Its  expen- 
ditures were  $13,765. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

or  THE  INFLUEIICE  Or  THE  VOLUKTAaT  FSOI' 
CIPLE  IN  BBrORMINO  EXISTUIO  EVILS. — TBH« 
PERAKCE  SOCIETIES. 

We  have  contemplated  the  Voluntaiy 
Principle  as  the  main  support  of  religion 
and  its  institutions  in  the  United  Sutes. 
We  have  now  to  consider  its  powers  of 
correcting,  or  rather  overcoming,  some  of 
the  evils  that  prevail  in  society.  And  first, 
let  us  see  how  it  has  contended  with  In- 
temperance, one  of  the  greatest  evils  that 
have  ever  afflicted  the  human  race. 

It  is  not  easy  to  depict  in  a  few  words 
the  ravages  of  drunkenness  in  the  United 
States.  The  early  wars  of  the  Colonial 
age,  the  long  war  of  the  Revolution,  and, 
finally,  that  of  1812-15  with  England,  all 
contributed  to  promote  this  tremendous 
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5vil.  The  very  abundance  of  God's  gifts 
)ecame,  by  their  perversion,  a  means  of 
lugmenting  it.  The  country  being  fertile, 
leariy  through  its  whole  extent,  and  pro- 
iucing  immense  quantities  of  wheat,  rye, 
ind  com,*  the  last  two  of  wliich  were  de- 
moted to  the  manufacture  of  whiskey,  there 
leeined  no  feasible  check,  or  conceivable 
imit  to  the  ever-growing  evil,  especially 
IS  the  government  had  no  such  pressure 
m  its  finances  as  might  justify  the  laying 
m  of  a  tax  that  would  prevent  or  diminish 
he  manufacture  of  ardent  spirits.  More- 
iver,  the  idea  had  become  almost  univer- 
lally  prevalent  that  the  use  of  such  stimu- 
ants,  at  least  in  moderate  quantities,  was 
lot  only  beneficial,  but  almost  indispensa- 
ble for  health,  as  well  as  for  enabling  men 
o  bear  up  under  toil  and  fatigue. 

The  mischief  spread  from  year  to  year. 
[t  pervaded  all  classes  of  society.  The 
M>urts  of  justice,  the  administration  of  gov- 
ernment, the  very  pulpit  itself,  felt  its  dire- 
'ul  influence.  The  intellect  of  the  physi- 
lian,  and  the  hand  of  the  surgeon,  were 
oo  often  paralyzed  by  it ;  and  it  might  be 
laid,  that  what  some  thought  to  be  ordain- 
ed unto  life,  was  found  to  produce  death. 
Poverty,  disease,  crime,  punishment,  mis- 
ery, were  the  natural  fruits  which  it  brought 
forth  abundantly.  Society  was  afldicted  in 
dmost  all  its  ranks ;  nearly  every  family 
throughout  the  land  beheld  the  plague  in 
me  or  more  of  its  members.  Vet  for  a 
long  time,  while  all  saw  and  lamented  the 
evil,  none  stood  up  against  it.  But  there 
Rrere  those  that  mourned,  and  wept,  and 
prayed  over  the  subject,  and  the  God  of 
Dur  fathers,  who  had  been  with  them  on 
the  ocean  and  amid  the  dreary  wilderness, 
to  watch  over  them  and  to  protect  them, 
heard  those  prayers. 

In  the  year  1812,  a  considerable  efibrt 
was  made  to  arouse  the  attention  of  Chris- 
tians to  the  growing  evils  of  intemperance, 
and  a  day  oT  fasting  and  of  prayer  was  ob- 
served by  some  religious  bodies.  In  the 
following  year,  the  Massachusetts  Soci- 
ety for  the  Suppression  of  Intemperance 
was  fprmed,  and  its  labours  were  mani- 
Testly  useful.  Still,  **  the  plague  was  not 
stayed."  The  subject,  however,  was  not 
allowed  to  drop.  It  was  seen  that  the  So- 
ciety had  not  gone  far  enough,  and  that  it 
would  not  do  to  admit  of  ardent  spirits  be- 
ing taken,  even  in  moderation.  The  evil 
of  wide-spread  drunkenness  never  could  be 
exterminated  by  such  half-way  measures. 

It  was  proposed,  accordingly,  in  1826,  to 
proceed  upon  the  principle  of  entire  absti- 
nence ffom  the  use  of  ardent  or  distilled 
spirits  as  a  beverage,  and  that  same  year 
saw  the  formation  at  Boston  of  the  Ameri- 
can Temperance  Society.    The  press  was 

*  The  word  com  is  almbtt  invariably  employed  in 
America  to  designate  the  grain  commonly  called 
maut  m  EngUirf,  MxABUdi  T\rqme  in  France. 


soon  set  in  motion  to  make  its  objecta 
known,  and  able  agents  were  employed  in 
advocating  its  principles.  Great  was  the 
success  that  followed.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  years  societies  were  to  be  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  were  joined,  not 
by  thousands  only,  but  by  hundreds  of 
thousands.  People  of  all  classes  and  ages 
entered  zealously  into  so  noble  an  under- 
taking. Ministers  of  the  Gospel,  lawyers, 
and  judges,  legislators,  physicians,  took  a 
prominent  part  in  urging  it  on. 

What  need  is  there  of  words  I  The  cause 
continues  advancing  to  this  day.  To  reach 
the  poor,  as  well  as  to  remove  temptation 
from  the  rich,  the  rules  of  the  Temperance 
societies  within  the  last  six  or  seven  years 
have  included  "all  intoxicating  drinks." 
Upon  this  principle,  wines  of  all  descrip- 
tions have  generally  been  abandoned,  both 
on  account  of  their  being  mostly  impure 
with  us— being  imported,  and  all  more  or 
less  intoxicating—and  because  they  are 
not  found  necessary  to  persons  in  health, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  injurious;  besides 
which,  it  was  of  consequence  that  an  ex- 
ample of  self-denial  should  be  given  by 
those  who  could  afford  to  buy  wine,  for  the 
sake  of  the  poor,  who  could  not. 

But,  in  the  progress  of  the  Temperance 
reformation,  little  was  done  to  reclaim  men 
who  had  already  become  drunkards.  And 
yet,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  there  were 
300,000  such  in  the  United  States ;  many 
even  reckoned  them  at  500,000  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Temperance  movement. 
No  hope  seemed  to  be  entertained  with  re- 
spect to  these.  To  prevent  such  ad  had 
not  yet  become  confirmed  dnmkards  from 
acquiring  that  fatal  habit,  was  the  utmost 
ihat  any  one  dared  to  expect.  A  few  drunk- 
ards, indeed,  were  here  and  there  re- 
claimed ;  but  the  mass  remained  unaffected 
by  all  the  cogent  arguments  and  affecting 
appeals  that  were  resounding  through  the 
country. 

At  length  God,  in  his  wonderful  provi- 
dence, revealed  the  way  by  which  these 
miserable  persons  might  be  reached.  And 
how  simple !  A  few  hard  drinkers  in  the 
city  of  Baltimore,  who  were  in  the  habit 
of  meeting  in  a  low  tavern  for  the  purpose 
of  revelry,  and  had  been  drunkards  for 
years,  met  one  night  as  usual.  All  hap- 
pened to  be  sober.  Apparently  by  acci- 
dent, the  conversation  fell  upon  the  mis- 
eries of  their  life.  One  after  another  re- 
counted his  wretched  history.  All  were 
deeply  affected  Avith  the  pictures  of  their 
own  degradation  thus  held  up  to  their 
minds.  Some  one  proposed  that  they 
should  stop  in  their  career  of  folly  and 
wickedness,  and  form  themselves  into  a 
Temperance  association.  They  did  so. 
Rules  were  written  and  signed  on  the  spot. 
They  met  again  the  next  night,  related 
their  histories,  wept  together  over  their 
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past  delusions,  and  strengthened  each  oth- 
er's resolutions.  They  continued  to  meet 
almost  every  night — not,  however,  at  a 
tavern.  They  invited  their  companions 
in  sin  to  join  them.  These  were  affected 
and  won.  The  fire  was  kindled,  and  soon 
it  spread.  In  a  few  weeks  four  hundred 
such  persons  joined  the  society.  In  a  few 
months  no  fewer  than  2000  drunkards  in 
the  city  of  Baltimore  were  reclaimed. 
Then  the  movement  came  to  Ught.  The 
newspapers  spread  the  wonderful  news. 
The  whole  country  was  astonished.  Chris- 
tians lifted  up  their  hearts  in  thankfulness 
to  God,  and  took  courage.  Benevolent 
men  rallied  around  these  reformed  persons, 
and  encouraged  them  to  perseverance. 

The  society  of  reclaimed  drunkards  in 
Baltimore  was  invited  to  send  delegates  to 
other  cities ;  and  soon  the  "apostles  of  Tem- 
perance," as  these  men  were  called,  went 
forth  to  every  Qity  in  the  land.  Great  was 
their  success.  Hundreds  and  thousands 
were  reclaimed  in  New-York,  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  Albany,  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  and 
from  these  cities,  as  from  great  centres, 
other  delegations  of  reformed  drunkards 
went  forth  into  almost  every  village  and 
district  in  the  land. 

This  movement  commenced  on  the  6th 
of  April,  1840 ;  and  it  is  now  estimated  that 
100,000  drunkards  have  already  been  re- 
claimed. But  it  may  be  said  that  they  will 
relapse.  No  doubt  some  will.  Hitherto, 
however,  but  few  comparatively  have  done 
so.  And  the  secret  of  this  is  to  be  found 
in  the  immense  support  which  the  esprit  du 
corps  feives  them.  There  is  everywnere  a 
considerable  band  of  such.  They  meet  often 
to  encourage  each  other.  Good  men  are  ev- 
erywhere ready  to  encourage  and  befriend 
them.  Never  has  the  world  seen  anything 
like  it.  What  an  encouragement  to  every 
good  effort !  What  confidence  does  it  not 
inspire  in  the  influence  of  well-concert- 
ed action  in  behalf  of  virtue  and  religion ! 
God  has  smiled  wonderfully  on  this  move- 
ment. Already  many  who  have  been  thus 
reclaimed  from  intemperance,  and  led  to 
frequent  the  House  of  God,  have  been  con- 
verted by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  and  are 
now  ''  sitting  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  clothed, 
and  in  their  right  mind." 

To  go  farther  into  detail  would  not  con- 
sist with  the  nature  of  this  work.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  population  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  are  now  under  the  happy  influ- 
ence of  total  abstinence  from  all  intoxi- 
cating drinks.  In  1826,  when  the  temper- 
ance reform  commenced,  it  was  estimated 
that  at  least  60,000,000  gallons  of  whiskey 
were  manufactured  and  consumed  annual- 
ly in  the  United  States,  without  including 
the  imported  brandies,  rum,  &c.  This  es- 
timate was  unquestionably  a  very  low 
one.  In  1840,  that  is,  fourteen  years  after- 
ward,  the  census  stated  that  the  number 


of  gallons  distilled  during  that  year  was 
36,343,336,  showing  a  falling  off  of  more 
than  23,000,000  gallons ;  and  yet,  within  the 
same  period,  the  population  had  augmented 
by  more  than  5,000,000  souls !  And  all  this 
reformation  has  been  brought  about  solely 
through  the  operation  of  voluntary  associa- 
tions, without  the  slightest  direct  aid  from 
the  government,  with  the  exception  of  it& 
having  abolished  the  daily  ration  of  whis- 
key  formerly  given  to  the  officers  and  men 
in  the  army.  Could  anything  in  the  world 
show  more  conclusively  the  resources 
which  rfght  principles  possess  in  them- 
selves for  overcoming,  under  God^s  bless- 
ing, the  evils  which  are  in  the  world,  and 
even  those  which  derive  most  power  from 
the  depraved  appetites  of  man  ? 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE  AMERICAN  PRISON  DISCIPLINE  80CIBTT. 

The  Prison  Discipline  Society  was  insti- 
tuted in  1824.  It  had  for  its  object  an  in- 
vestigation into  the  best  methods  of  treat- 
ment for  convicts  and  other  prisoners,  with 
a  view  to  their  health,  proper  degree  of 
comfort,  and,  above  all,  their  moral  and  re- 
ligious reformation. 

Previous  to  the  establishment  of  this  So- 
ciety, the  prisons  in  the  United  States  were 
all  conducted  according  to  the  old  practice 
of  herding  the  prisoners  together  in  large 
numbers,  without  any  due  regard  to  their 
health,  and  with  the  inevitable  certainty 
of  their  corrupting  one  another.  In  most 
cases,  there  was  little  regular  religious  in- 
struction ;  in  some,  none  at  all.  The  pris- 
oners were  generally  left  idle,  so  that  their 
maintenance,  instead  of  being  so  far  de- 
frayed by  the  proceeds  of  their  work,  fell 
entirely  on  the  public,  and  involved  a  heavy 
expense. 

But  a  great  reformation  has  now  been 
effected.  The  Society's  able,  enlightened, 
and  zealous  secretary,  the  only  agent,  I 
beUeve,  in  its  service,  has  devoted  nearly 
his  whole  time  and  energies  to  the  subject 
for  nearly  twenty  years.  During  that  pe- 
riod he  has  exammed  the  prisons  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  has  studied  whatever 
was  defective  or  wrong  in  each,  has  de- 
vised improvements  in  the  construction  of 
prison  buildings,  has  visited  the  Legisla- 
tures of  the  several  states,  and  delivered 
lectures  to  them  on  the  subject,  besides 
giving  to  the  world,  in  the  eighteen  Re- 
ports that  have  come  from  his  pen,  such 
a  mass  of  well-digested  information  as  is 
probably  nowhere  else  to  be  found  in  any 
language.  The  results  have  been  wonder- 
ful. New  penitentiaries,  upon  the  most 
improved  plans,  have  been  erected  in  al- 
most all  states  by  theit  respective  govern- 
ments, and  in  many  cases  at  a  g^reat  ex- 
pense.   These  'voaxvVMVioiQR  ^xe  n^tv  %ea- 
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erally  under  the  direction  of  decidedly  re- 
UgiouB  men.  Judicious  and  faithful  preach- 
ers have  been  appointed  as  chaplains  in 
many  of  them ;  and  in  the  others,  neigh- 
bouring pastors  have  been  iuvited  to 
preach  the  Gospel,  and  visit  the  inmates 
as  often  as  they  can;  Bible-classes  and 
Sunday-schools  have  been  established  in 
•eyeral  instances  ;  and  in  all,  pains  are  ta- 
ken to  teach  prisoners  to  read  where  they 
have  yet  to  learn,  so  that  they  may  be 
able  to  peruse  the  Word  of  God. 

A  great  blessing  has  rested  upon  these 
efforts.  In  many  prisons  very  hopeful 
refonnations  have  taken  place;  and  in 
many  cases,  it  is  believed,  after  long  and 
careful  examination  and  trial,  that  con- 
victs, who  were  hardened  in  their  sins, 
have  submitted  their  hearts  to  that  adora- 
ble Saviour  who  died  to  save  the  very 
chief  of  sinners.  Taken  as  a  whole,  in 
no  other  countiy  in  the  world,  probably, 
are  the  penitentiaries  and  prisons  brought 
under  a  better  moral  and  reUgious  disci- 
pline. This  great  result  has  been  brought 
about,  first,  by  the  erection  of  new  and  more 
convenient  buildings,  and,  secondly,  by 
committing  their  direction  so  generally  to 
decided  and  zealous  Christians.  This  has 
brought  pure  Christianity  into  contact  with 
the  minds  of  convicts  to  an  extent  uun 
known  in  former  times  in  America,  and 
still  too  little  known  in  many  other  lands.* 

*  It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  two  difler- 
ent  systemB  of  discipline  are  to  be  found  in  the  pris- 
ons of  the  Ignited  States,  each  having  its  ardent  ad- 
uurerB.  There  is,  Arst,  the  Philadelphia  system,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  prisoners  are  entirely  separated 
day  am  night,  so  that  they  are  unknown  to  each 
cither,  and  live  in  separate  chambers  or  cells.  And 
next  there  is  the  Auburn  system,  so  called  because 
adopted  in  the  prison  for  the  State  of  New-York, 
at  Auburn,  a  town  in  the  central  part  of  that  state. 
According  to  it,  the  prisoners  are  separated  from 
each  other  at  night,  but  work  together  in  companies 
danng  the  day,  under  the  eye  of  overseers  and  guards, 
bat  are  not  allowed  to  speak  to  each  other.  They 
are  assembled,  also,  morning  and  evening,  for  prayers ; 
and  on  the  Sabbath  they  meet  in  the  chapel  fur  pub- 
lic worship,  conducted  by  a  chaplain  or  some  other 
minister  of  the  Gospel  Each  system  has  its  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages.  For  health,  facility  in 
communicating  religious  instruction,  and  the  saving 
of  expense  through  the  avails  of  the  labour  of  the 
prisoners,  the  latter,  in  my  opinion,  has  evidently  the 
advantage.  The  former  furnishes  greater  security, 
enables  the  prisoners  to  remain  unknown  to  their  fel- 
lows on  leaving  the  prison,and  more  efifectuallv  breaks 
down  the  spirit  of  the  most  hardened  criminals.  But 
the  difierence  in  point  of  expense  is  immense  :  nor 
are  the  moral  results  of  the  more  expensive  plan  so 
decidedly  superior  as  to  compensate  for  this  disad- 
vantage. It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  the  Auburn  sys- 
tem has  been  decidedly  preferred  by  the  Prison  Disci- 

Cie  Society,  and  bv  our  citizens  generally,  for  it 
been  adopted  bv  all  but  four  of  the  penitentiaries^ 
in  the  countrr ;  whereas  the  Philadelphia  plan  has 
been  preferred  by  the  commissioners  sent  firom  France, 
England,  and  rrussia,  to  examine  our  prisons.  For 
mvself.  I  apprehend  that  sufficient  time  has  not  been 
allowed  for  a  due  estimate  of  their  comparative 
merits.    After  paying  considerable  attention  to  the 

*  And  cvsnvne  of  these  has  abamtoQed  it  for  the  Anbuni 
•ysiem. 


Besides  effecting  this  great  reformation* 
in  the  State  penitentiaries  and  prisons,  the 
Society  has  directed  much  of  its  attention 
to  the  Asylums  for  the  Insane,  and  to 
county  or  district  prisons  for  persons  com- 
mitted for  trial,  for  convicts  sentenced  to 
short  terms  of  imprisonment,  and  for  debt- 
ors, in  states  where  the  law  still  allows 
imprisonment  for  debt.  In  all  these  various 
establishments  the  American  Prison  Disci- 
pline Society  is  exerting  much  influence,  ■ 
and  gradually  effecting  the  most  important 
ameliorations.  It  has  also  discussed  in  a 
very  able  manner  many  questions  in  crim- 
inal legislation ;  such  as  those  of  impris- 
onment for  debt,  capital  punishments,  ^c, 
and  its  labours  in  this  department  have 
not  been  in  vain.  Yet  the  Society  has  but 
one  agent — its  excellent  secretary,  who 
devotes,  as  I  have  said,  all  his  time  and 
energies  to  the  cause — and  its  whole  re- 
ceipts scarcely  exceed  3000  dollars.  With 
these  limited  means,  it  has  accomplished 
an  immense  amount  of  good. 

I  know  nothing  that  more  fully  demon- 
strates how  favourably  disposed  our  Gov- 
ernment is  to  Rehgion,  and  to  all  good  ob- 
jects, than  the  fact  that  the  Legislatures 
of  so  many  of  our  states,  as  well  as  Con- 
gress itself,  have  been  so  ready  to  second 
every  feasible  plan  for  ameliorating  the 
condition  of  mankind  by  moral  and  reli- 
gious means,  as  far  as  they  can  do  so  con- 
sistently with  their  constitutional  powers. 
Indeed,  they  are  ever  ready  to  adopt  meas- 
ures suggested  by  good  and  judicious  men, 
as  likely  to  bene  tit  the  public  interests  and 
to  promote  Religion,  provided  they  fall 
within  their  sphere  of  action. 

I  may  conclude  this  chapter  by  refer- 
ring to  the  encouraging  fact,  stated  by  the 
secretary  in  liis  yearly  Report,  present^ 
at  the  public  meeting  in  May,  1842 :  That 
crime  has  been  for  some  years  decreasing 
in  the  country,  at  the  rate  of  from  two  to 
three  per  cent,  per  annum.  This  statement, 
from  one  whose  position  and  means  of  in- 
formation constitute  him  the  highest  possi- 
ble authority  on  the  subject,  is  the  more 
encouraging,  when  we  consider  how  many 
difficulties  have  to  be  encountered  in  a  new 
country,  and  what  a  mighty  stream  of  em- 
igration from  foreign  lands  is  continually 

subject,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  I  should  say 
that,  with  the  right  sort  of  men  to  manage  a  prison — 
religious  men  of  great  judgment  and  self-control — 
the  Auburn  plan  is  the  better.  But  if  such  men 
cannot  be  haa,  the  Philadelphia  system  is  safer.  The 
former  demaiids  extraordinary  qualities  in  the  keei>* 
ers,  and  especially  in  the  superintendent,  whose 
powers,  as  they  must  be  great,  are  capable,  nlso,  of 
being  sadly  abused.  Much,  indeed,  depends  on  the 
keepers  under  either  system.  1  may  ada,  that  for  the 
ignorant,  the  rude,  the  sensual,  the  Auburn  system 
is  far  more  salutary  than  that  of  Philadelphia ;  for  to 
such,  entire  solitary  confinement  is  sadly  destructive 
to  health  and  happiness.  Oiv  vVie  vAJftKt  \«x>^,  ^^aa 
Philadelphia  s^slem  \8  mox^  Vo\iirKV}ie^xv^\x'BR^c^^^^ 
the  better  cxivicalod  awiixJafi  mor^  «v\»>\ecNstt^  Oimbwr*. 
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'ininging  over  pew  settlers  who  have  had 
little  proper  moral  culture,  and  not  a  few 
of  whom  are  almost  desperately  depraved. 
Nor  is  it  less  gratifying  to  think  that  this 
occurs  by  a  process  in  which  bnite  force 
is  superseded  to  such  an  extent  in  the  re- 
pression of  vice  and  crime  by  means  essen- 
tially moral. 


.     CHAPTER  XXV. 

SUNDRY  OTHER  ASSOCIATIONS. 

I  SHALL  now  include  in  one  chapter  a 
notice  of  two  or  three  other  instances,  in 
which  the  variety  and  energy  of  action 
possessed  by  the  Voluntary  Principle  are 
remarkably  illustrated. 

Societies  for  the  Promotion  of  a  better  Ob- 
servance of  the  Sabbath.  Although  the  Sab- 
bath is  recognised,  and  its  observance  en- 
joined by  the  laws  of  every  state  in  the 
Union,  and  although  that  sacred  day  is 
observed  in  the  United  States  in  a  manner 
that  strikingly  contrasts  with  its  neglect 
in  Europe,  and  particularly  on  the  Conti- 
nent, yet  in  certain  quarters,  and  especial- 
ly in  places  that  are  in  some  sense  thor- 
oughfares, the  violation  of  it  is  distressing, 
nay,  alarming  to  a  Christian  mind.  Hence 
the  formation  of  societies  for  the  better 
observance  of  that  day. 

These  are  sometimes  of  a  local  and  lim- 
ited nature ;  sometimes  they  embrace  a 
wider  sphere  of  operation.  By  publishing 
and  circulating  well- written  addresses  and 
tracts — still  more  by  the  powerful  appeals 
of  the  pulpit,  they  succeed  in  greatly  di- 
minishing the  evil,  if  not  in  removing  it  al- 
together. By  such  measures  they  strength- 
en the  hands  of  the  officers  of  justice,  and 
give  a  sounder  tone  and  better  direction 
to  public  opinion,  greatly  to  the  diminu- 
tion, if  not  to  the  entire  remedy,  of  the  evil 
sought  to  be  cured.  What  is  best  of  all, 
this  result  is  obtained  most  commonly  by 
the  moral  influence  of  Truth — by  kindly 
remonstrance,  and  arguments  drawn  from 
the  Word  of  God  and  right  reason.  I  may 
state  that  I  have  myself  seen  the  happiest 
influence  exerted  by  these  associations. 

Anti-slavery  Societies,  And  so  with  re- 
spect to  slavery,  an  evil  which  afllicted  all 
the  thirteen  original  colonies  at  the  epoch 
of  their  declaration  of  independence,  and 
which  still  exists  in  half  of  the  twenty-six 
states,  as  well  as  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  the  Territory  of  Florida,  though  no 
longer  to  be  found  in  the  six  New-Eng- 
land States,  or  in  New- York,  New-Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana.  Illinois,  Michi- 
gan, and  the  Territories  of  Wisconsin  and 
Iowa.  With  a  view  to  its  extirpation  in 
the  states  to  which  it  still  adheres,  many 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Northern,  or  non- 
slaveholdJug  states,  have  associated  them- 


selves in  what  are  called  anti-slavery  so- 
cieties, and  have  been  endeavouring,  for 
several  years  past,  to  awaken  the  public 
to  a  sense  of  the  enormity  and  danger 
of  slavery,  and  to  the  disgrace  which  it 
entails  on  the  whole  country.  By  means 
of  the  press,  by  tracts  and  books,  and  by 
the  voice  of  living  agents,  they  aim  at  the 
destruction  of  this^the  greatest  of  all  the 
evils  that  lie  heavy  on  oiur  institutions.  I 
say  nothing  at  .present  of  the  wisdom  of 
their  plans,  or  of  the  spirit  in  which  these 
plans  have  been  prosecuted.  I  only  men- 
tion these  societies  as  a  farther  proof  of 
the  wide  application  of  the  Voluntary  Prin- 
ciple, and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  leads 
to  associated  efibrts  for  the  correction  of 
existing  evils.* 

Peace  Societies,  And  so  in  relation  to  the 
evils  of  war,  and  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving good  men  especially,  and  all  men, 
if  possible,  from  thinking  lightly  of  them. 
Peace  Societies  began  to  be  formed  as 
early  as  the  year  1816,  and  a  national  so- 
ciety was  organized  in  1827.  The  object 
must  be  admitted  to  be  humane  and  Chris- 
tian. By  the  diffusion  of  well-written 
tracts,  by  offering  handsome  preminms  for 
essays  on  the  subject,  and  their  subsequent 
pubhcation,  and,  above  all,  by  short  and 
pointed  articles  in  the  newspapers,  a  great 
deal  has  been  done  to  cause  the  prayer  to 
ascend  with  more  fervency  from  the  heart 
of  many  a  Christian,  *'  Give  peace  in  our 
time,  O  Lord,"  and  to  inspire  a  just  dread 
of  the  awful  curse  of  war.  To  many,  such 
efforts  may  appear  ridiculous,  but  not  so 
to  the  man  who  can  estimate  the  value  of 
even  one  just  principle,  when  once  estab- 
hshed  in  the  heart  of  any  individual,  how- 
ever humble.  Who  can  tell  how  much 
such  efforts  in  the  United  States,  and  other 
countries,  may  have  contributed,  in  God's 
holy  providence,  which  oiten  avails  itself 
of  the  humblest  means  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  greatest  purposes,  to  prolong 
that  happy  general  peace  which  has  held 
Europe,  and  all  the  civilized  world,  in  its 
embrace  during  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  *? 

The  American  Peace  Society  employed 
four  agents  last  year,  and  issued  5000  cop- 
ies of  its  periodical.  Its  receipts  were 
3000  dollars,  t 


*  The  receipts  of  the  American  Anti-elxreiy  So- 
ciety for  last  year  were  about  10,000  dollars ;  tbois 
of  the  American  and  Foreign  Anti^alavery  Society 
were  probably  greater,  but  I  have  not  seen  the 
amount  stated.  A  few  years  ago,  before  the  dirisian 
took  place  in  the  American  Anti-slavery  SodeCy 
which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  American  and  Tot- 
eign  Anti-slavery  Society,  its  income  was  40,000  dol- 
lars, and  the  number  of  its  agents  was  forty  or  fifty. 

t  The  late  William  Ladd,  Esq.,  of  the  SUte  of 
Maine,  was  the  founder  of  the  American  Peace  So- 
ciety, and  for  many  years  its  worthy  president  He 
was  an  excellent  Ctifistian.  His  heart  was  absorbsd 
in  the  objects  of  the  society  over  which  he  piesided. 
Thiovigiti  \>tt  exetVivotA  ^  ^rize  of  1000  doUais  wia 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 
iirLvuicc  or  thx  yoluntary  principle  on 

THE     BENEFICENT     INSTITUTIONS      OF     THE 
COVNTIIT. 

N«»R  is  the  voluntary  principle  less  op- 
erative in  the  formation  and  support  of 
beneficent  institutions  than  of  associations 
for  attacking  and  vanquishing  existing 
evils.  But  these  present  too  wide  a  field 
to  be  fully  gone  over  in  this  work ;  besides, 
they  do  not  come  properly  within  its  scope. 
I  shall  therefore  glance  only  at  a  few  points, 
showing  how  the  voluntary  principle  op- 
erates in  this  direction  for  the  furtherance 
of  the  Gospel. 

In  efforts  to  relieve  the  temporal  wants 
and  sufferings  of  mankind,  as  well  as  in 
;ill  other  good  undertakings.  Christians, 
and  those,  too,  with  few  exceptions,  evan- 
gelical in  their  faith,  almost  invariably 
take  the  lead.  Whenever  there  is  a  call 
for  the  vigorous  exercise  of  benevolence, 
proceeding  from  whatever  cause,  Chris- 
tians immediately  go  to  work,  and  endeav- 
our to  meet  the  exigency  by  their  own  ex- 
ertions, if  possible ;  but  should  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  rehef  required  properly 
demand  co-operation  on  the  part  of  muni- 
cipal and  state  authorities,  they  bring  the 
case  before  these  authorities,  and  invoke 
their  aid.  It  naturally  follows  that,  when 
this  is  given,  it  should  be  applied  through 
the  hands  of  those  who  were  the  first  to 
stir  in  the  matter ;  and  this  wisely,  too, 
since  who  can  be  supposed  so  fit  to  ad- 
minister the  charities  of  the  civil  govern- 
ment as  those  who  have  first  had  the  heart 
to  make  sacrifices  for  the  same  object 
themselves  1  Such  alone  are  likely  to 
have  the  experience  that  in  such  affairs  is 
necessary. 

All  this  I  might  illustrate  by  adducing 
many  instances,  were  it  necessary.  In 
this  chapter,  however,  I  shall  notice  a  few, 
and  take  these  collectively. 

There  is  not  a  ciiy  or  large  town,  I  may 
say,  hardly  a  village,  in  all  the  country, 
which  has  not  its  voluntary  associations 
of  good  men  and  women  for  the  relief  of 
poverty,  especially  where  its  sufferings 
are  aggravated  by  disease.  These  efforts, 
in  countless  instances,  may  not  be  exten- 


ofiered  for  the  best  essay  on  the  subject  of  A  Con- 
gr€9s  of  Natimu,  for  the  termination  of  national  dis- 
putes. Four  or  five  excellent  dissertstions  were 
prenented,  and  the  premium  was  divided  among  the 
author*  by  the  judges  appointed  to  make  the  award ; 
one  of  whom  was  the  Hon.  John  Quincv  Adams, 
formerly  President  of  the  United  SStates.  The  evils 
of  war  can  hardly  be  ezacgerated.  "  In  peace,"  said 
Crcesus  to  Cyrus,  **  children  bury  their  lathers ;  but 
in  war,  fathers  burv  their  children."  *'  War  makes 
thieves,**  says  Machiavelii,  **  and  peace  brings  them 
to  the  gallows."  "  May  we  never  see  another  war," 
aaid  Franklin,  in  a  letter  which  he  addressed  to  a 
fnend,  just  after  signins  the  treaty  of  peace  at  the 
dose  Of  the  American  Revolution,  "  for  in  mv  opin- 
ifln  there  never  was  sgotdwyrot  i  btdptactr 


sivcj  only  because  there  is  no  extensiTa 
call  for  their  being  made.  Created  by  cir- 
cumstances, when  these  disappear,  the  as- 
sociations also  cease  to  exist.  But  where 
the  sufferings  to  be  relieved  are  perpeti^ 
aUy  recurring,  as  well  as  too  extensive  to 
be  alleviated  by  individual  effort,  these 
benevolent  associations  become  perma- 
nent. Their  objects  are  accomplished,  in 
most  instances,  by  the  unaided  exertions 
of  the  benevolent,  who  voluntarily  associ- 
ate for  the  purpose  ;  but  if  these  prove  in- 
sufficient, municipal  or  state  assistance  is 
sought,  and  never  sought  in  vain.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  stranger  who  visits  the  Uni- 
ted States  will  find  hospitals  for  the  sick, 
almshouses  for  the  poor,  and  dispensaries 
for  furnishing  the  indigent  with  medicines 
gratuitously,  in  all  the  large  cities  where 
they  are  required.*  There  is  a  legal  pro- 
vision in  ail  the  states  for  the  poor,  not 
such,  however,  as  to  do  away  with  the  ne- 
cessity of  individual  or  associated  effort 
to  meet  extraordinary  cases  of  want,  es- 
pecially when  it  comes  on  suddenly,  and 
in  the  train  of  disease.  The  rapid  and 
wide-spreading  attacks  of  epidemics  may 
demand,  and  will  assuredly  find  benevo- 
lent individuals  ready  to  associate  them- 
selves for  meeting  such  exigencies,  before 
the  measures  provided  by  law  can  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  them.f 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  have  to 
state  that  the  Gospel  finds  admittance  into 
the  establishments  for  the  relief  of  pover- 


*  The  manner  of  providing  for  the  poor  diAn 
greatly  in  different  slates.  In  the  West,  where  then 
IS  but  Utile  extreme  poverty,  the  inhabitants  of  each 
township  generally  look  alter  their  poor  in  such  a 
way  as  best  suits  them.  Money  is  raised,  and  by  a 
*' commissioner  of  the  poor,"  appropriated  to  the 
support  of  such  as  need  it.  Those  who  have  fami- 
lies live  in  houses  hired  for  them;  single  persons 
board  with  others  who  are  willing  to  take  them  for 
the  stipulated  sum.  In  the  Atlantic  States,  where 
there  are  more  poor  who  need  assisUnce,  the  same 
course  is  pursued  m  many  cases.  In  others,  **  poor- 
houses"  are  erected  in  such  counties  as  choose  to 
have  suchestabhshinents,  and  to  these  the  townships 
send  their  quota  of  paupers,  and  pay  for  their  board, 
clothing,  &c.  In  the  cities  on  the  seaboard,  the 
municipal  authorities  make  abundant  provision  for 
the  DOor  who  need  aid,  a  great  proportion  of  whom 
arc  U>reigners. 

t  There  were  many  illustrations  of  the  ezpanstva 
nature  of  individual  and  associated  chanty  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  cholera.  In  all  our  lar^  cit- 
ies, associations,  comprising  the  very  best  Chnstians 
in  them,  were  fonneo  with  the  utmost  promptitude, 
and  zealously  sustained  as  long  as  needed.  1  saw 
myself,  and  often  attended  their  meetings,  an  asso- 
ciation of  Christian  ladies  formed  in  Philadelphia, 
as  soon  as  the  pestilence  commenced  its  ravages  in 
that  ciiy.  They  hired  a  house,  converted  it  mto  a 
hospital,  gathered  into  it  all  the  children  whom  the 
plague  hiui  orphanized,  both  white  and  black,  whom 
they  could  find,  and  day  after  day,  and  week  after 
week,  washed,  dressed,  and  took  care  of  those  chil- 
dren with  their  own  hands,  and  defrayed  ail  the  ex- 
Senses  of  the  establishment.  Two  of  the  childrea 
ied  of  the  cholera  iu  t\iett  anft*\  'Y\«*fcN»&>«^\»r 
longed,  many  of  \Yiem,\o  some  ol  xV^^nXWisaar^'* 
that  city  In  poini  alieav«cx«^°i)^1* 
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ty  and  disease,  which  have  been  created 
and  maintained  by  the  municipal  and  state 
authorities;  and  that  I  have  never  heard 
of  any  case  in  which  the  directors  have 
opposed  the  endeavours  of  judicious  Chris- 
tians to  make  known  to  the  inmates  the 
blessings  of  religion.  Prudent  and  zeal- 
ous Christians,  both  ministers  and  laymen, 
are  allowed  to  visit,  and  ministers  to  preach 
to  the  occupants  of  such  establishments ; 
and  in  several  of  our  cities,  one  or  more 
excellent  ministers  of  the  Gospel  are  em- 
ployed to  preach  regularly  in  them  as  well 
as  in  the  prisons.  With  rare  exceptions, 
they  are  in  the  hands  of  Protestants,  though 
Roman  Catholic  priests  are  nowhere  for- 
bidden to  enter  and  teach  all  who  desire 
their  ministrations. 

Of  all  the  beneficent  institutions  of  our 
large  cities,  there  are  none  more  interesting 
than  those  intended  for  the  benefit  of  chil- 
dren. Orphan  asylums,  well  established 
and  properly  conducted,  are  to  be  found 
in  every  city  of  any  consideration  through- 
out the  Union.  Nor  are  these  asylums 
for  white  children  only ;  they  are  also  for 
the  coloured.  Indeed,  it  cannot  be  said 
with  truth  that  the  poor  and  the  sick  of 
the  African  race,  in  our  cities  and  large 
towns,  are  less  cared  for  than  those  of  the 
white  race.  Nor  are  those  children  only 
who  have  lost  both  parents  thus  provided 
for.  In  some  of  our  cities,  asylums  are 
in  the  course  of  being  provided  for  what 
are  called  half-orphans — that  is,  who  have 
still  one  parent  or  both,  but  are  not  sup- 
ported by  them.  I  may  state  it,  however, 
as  a  fact  of  which  I  am  perfectly  certain, 
that  there  is  not  a  single  Foundling  Hos- 
pital in  the  United  States. 

In  some  of  our  cities  we  have  admirable 
institutions,  called  Houses  of  Refuge,  for 
neglected  children,  and  such  as  are  en- 
couraged by  their  parents  to  live  a  vaga- 
bond life,  or  are  disposed  of  themselves 
to  lead  such  a  life.  In  these  establish- 
ments they  not  only  receive  the  elements 
of  a  good  English  education,  but  are  in- 
structed also  in  the  mechanical  arts ;  and 
with  these  religious  instruction  is  ifaith- 
fully  and  successfully  combined.  All  of 
these  institutions  were  commenced,  and 
are  carried  on  by  the  voluntary  efforts  of 
Christians,  though  they  have  been  greatly 
assisted  by  appropriations  in  their  favour, 
in  the  shape  of  endowments  or  annuities 
from  some  of  the  state  governments.* 


*  One  of  the  best  conducted  of  these  establish- 
ments is  at  Philadelphia.  It  stands  at  the  distance 
of  one  mile  from  the  city,  occupies  a  beautiful  site, 
and  has  a  number  of  acres  of  ground  attached  to  it. 
There  are  here  usually  between  100  and  200  youth 
of  both  sexes,  who  occupy  different  apartments,  nnd 
are  under  the  care  of  excellent  teachers.  The  ma- 
gistrates of  the  city  liave  the  power  to  send  ragrant, 
idle,  and  neglected  children  to  it.  Very  many  youths 
have  left  this  institution  greatly  benelited  by  their 
residence  in  it.    It  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  writer 


Nor  are  the  aged  poor  neglected.  Asy- 
lums for  widows  are  to  be  met  with  in  all 
our  large  towns,  where  they  are,  in  fact, 
most  needed  ;  and  old  and  infirm  men  are 
also  provided  for. 

At  the  same  time,  that  "  charity  which 
seeketh  not  her  own,**  but  the  good  of  aH 
others,  no  matter  what  may  have  heea 
their  character  or  what  their  crimes,  has 
not  forgotten  those  unfortunate  females 
who  have  been  the  victims  of  the  faith- 
lessness of  men.  Magdalen  Visylums  have 
been  founded  in  all  our  chief  cities,  espe- 
cially on  the  seaboard,  where  they  are 
most  needed,  and  have  been  the  means  of 
doing  much  good.  It  is  only  to  be  regret- 
ted that  this  oranch  of  Christian  kindness 
and  effort  has  not  been  far  more  extensive^ 
ly  prosecuted.  Nevertheless,  there  are 
many  hearts  that  are  interested  in  it,  and 
in  the  institutions  which  they  have  erected 
the  glorious  Gospel  of  him  who  said  to  the 
penitent  woman  in  Simon^s  house,  *'  Thy 
faith  hath  saved  thee ;  go  in  peace,*^  is  not 
only  preached,  but  also  received  into  hearts 
which  the  Spirit  of  God  has  touched  and 
broken. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

INFLUENCE  OF  THE  VOLUNTARY  PRUfCIPLI  ON 
THE  BENEFICENT  INSTITUTIONS  OP  THE 
COUNTRY. — ASYLUMS  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

The  utmost  attention  is  now  paid  in 
the  United  States  to  a  class  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Avhich,  of  all  others,  presents  the 
strongest  claims  on  our  sympathy— I  al- 
lude to  the  insane.  For  these  very  much 
has  been  done  in  the  course  of  the  last 
twenty  years,  by  the  establishment  of  suit- 
able places  for  their  reception,  instead  of 
confining  them,  as  formerly,  in  the  com- 
mon prisons  of  the  country.  ^  In  this  the 
Prison  Discipline  Society  has  exerted  a 
most  extensive  and  happy  influence,  never 
having  ceased,  in  its  Annual  Reports,  to 
urge  upon  the  governments  of  the  states 
the  duty  of  providing  proper  receptacles, 
to  which  persons  discovered  to  be  insane 
might  be  conveyed  as  promptly  as  possi- 
ble, with  a  view  to  their  proper  treatment. 
The  Society  showed  this  to  be  an  impera- 
tive duty  on  the  part  of  the  states,  and  its 
voice  has  not  been  heard  in  vain. 

There  are  now  twelve  asylums  support- 
ed by  the  states,  and  some  of  these  are  on 
a  large  scale.    That  near  Utica  will  con- 


to  preach  oRen  to  its  inmates,  and  never  has  be  seen 
a  more  affecting  sight.  If  a  man  wishes  toleam  tiie 
importance  of  the  parental  relation,  and  the  blrss- 
ings  which  flow  from  a  faithful  lultilment  of  its  du- 
ties, let  him  visit  such  an  institution,  and  inquire  into 
the  history  of  each  youth  whom  it  contains.  The 
*•  F'arm  Schools"  for  orphans  and  for  neglectni  chil- 
dren, in  the  neighbourhoods  of  Boston  and  New- 
York,  are  excellent,  and  hive  been  the  means  of  d» 
ing  much  good. 
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sist,  when  completed,  of  four  buildings, 
each  446  feet  long  by  48  wide,  and  placed 
one  on  each  side  of  a  beautiful  quadrilat- 
eral area,  which  assumes  an  octagonal 
fonn  by  the  intersection  of  its  cornera, 
with  verandahs  of  open  lattice-work,  h 
is  intended  for  the  insane  poor  of  the  State 
of  New- York,  which  state  is  at  the  sole 
expense  of  its  erection,  and  the  cost  upon 
the  completion  of  the  whole  will  amount, 
it  is  supposed,  to  about  i  1,000,000.  It  is 
calculated  to  receive  1000  patients. 

Besides  the  twelve  State  Asylums,  there 
are  two  belonging  to  cities,  namely,  those 
at  Boston  and  New- York  ;  six  to  incorpo* 
rated  bodies,  and  one  is  the  property  of  an 
individual,*  making  in  all  twenty-one.  One 
or  more  state  asylums  may  possibly  have 
been  opened  since  the  publication  of  the 
interesting  work  to  which  I  am  indebted 
for  my  information  on  the  subject.f 

Nearly  all  of  these  asylums  are  con- 
structed on  the  most  approved  plans.  Al- 
most all  are  beautifully  situated,  have  a 
lieht  and  cheerful  aspect,  and  are  surround- 
ed with  ample  grounds,  tastefully  laid  out 
in  fields  and  meadows,  pleasant  gardens, 
and  delightful  walks.  After  visiting  many 
such  institutions  in  Europe,  I  can  truly 
say  that  I  have  seen  none  more  pleasant- 
ly situated,  or  better  kept,  than  the  Ma^^.'^a- 
chusetts  State  Asylum,  at  Worcester,  the 
Retreat  at  Hartford,  in  Connecticut,  and 
the  Asylum  on  Blackweirs  Island,  near 
N^w-York. 

if^Hwould  particularly  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  religious  worship  is  kept  up  in 
all  of  these  twenty-one  institutions  but 
four.  Some  have  regular  chaplains  attach* 
ed  to  them ;  in  others,  Divine  worship  is 
conducted  for  the  inmates  by  clergymen 
or  laymen  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  vol- 
unteer their  services  in  performing  this  ini- 
j»ortant  and  interesting  duty.     In  almost 

**W8^  case  it  is  4oi|a^v  men  of  evangel- 
ical  sentimentg^HVor  is  their  labour  in 
vain,  ample  exp^ence  having  demoniisini^ 
ted  that  such  services,  when  performed  by 
judicious,  calm,  and  truly  spiritual  men, 
exert  a  highly  beneficial  influence  on  the 
insane.  The  Grospel,  when  presented  iti 
the  spirit  of  its  blessed  Author,  is  admira* 
bly  fitted  to  soothe  the  mental  excitement 
of  the  poor  deranged  lunatic. 

"  Regular  religious  teaching,"  says  Dr. 
Woodward,  the  superintendent  of  the  asy-^ 
lom  for  the  insane  at  Worcester,  Massa- 
chusetts, "  is  as  necessary  and  beneficial 
to  the  insane  as  to  the  rational  mind ;  Ln 
a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  it  will  have 
equal  influence.    They  as  well  know  their 

♦  Dr.  White's,  at  Hudson,  in  the  State  of  New- 
York. 

t  **  A  Visit  to  thirteen  Asylums  for  the  Insane  in 
Europe,  &c.,  to  which  is  subjoined  a  brief  Nottcf!  of 
similar  Institutions  in  the  United  States,**  by  Pliny 
£arle,M.D.    Pubiishad  at  Philadelphia  in  iSil. 


imperfections,  if  they  will  not  admit  their 
delusions;  and  they  feel  the  importance 
of  good  conduct  to  secure  the  confidence 
and  esteem  of  those  whose  good  opinion 
they  value." 

According  to  Dr.  Earle's  statements,  the 
deaths  in  the  European  institutions  for  the 
insane  vary  from  thirteen  io  forty  per  cent. ; 
while  in  the  American  asylums  none  ex- 
ceed ten  per  cent.* 

While  the  State  governments  have  been 
doin^  so  much  for  the  establishment  of 
hospitals  and  asylums  for  the  insane,  much 
has  also  been  done  by  individual  munifi- 
cence. Even  some  of  the  State  institutions 
have  been  assisted  by  donations  from  pri- 
vate citizens.  Thus  two  benevolent  gen- 
tlemen in  the  State  of  Maine  have  given 
$10,000  each  towards  founding  the  asyloin 
for  that  state. 


CHAPTER  XXVin. 

INFLUBNCB  Or  THE  VOLUNTARY  PRmOIPLC  OK 
THE  BENEFICENT  INSTITUTIONS  OF  TBB 
COUNTRT.  —  ASYLUMS  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND 
DUMB. 

Our  asylums  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  owe 
their  existence  to  a  series  of  efibrts  on  the 
part  of  a  few  Christian  friends. 

The  late  Dr.  Cogswell,  a  pious  and  ex- 
cellent physician  in  the  city  of  Hartfordr 
Connecticut,  had  a  beloved  daughter  who 
was  deaf  and  dumb.  For  her  sake  he  pro- 
posed to  a  devoted  young  minister  of  Uie 
Gospel,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gallaudet,  to  go  to 
Europe,  and  there  to  learn,  at  the  best  in- 
stitutions, the  most  approved  methods  of 
teaching  this  imfortunate  class  of  people. 
The  mission  was  cheerfully  imdertaken. 
Mr.  Gallaudet  returned  in  1816,  after  hav- 
ing spent  above  a  year  in  Paris,  where  he 
studied  the  methods  of  instruction  pursued 
at  the  Royal  Institution  for  the  Education 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  under  the  Abb6 
Sicard,  the  pupil  and  friend  of  the  Abb6 
VEpke.  Thereupon  an  effort  was  imme- 
diately made  to  found  an  institution  at 
Hartford.  An  act  of  incorporation  was 
obtained  in  1816,  a  large  sum  was  contrib- 
uted by  the  people  of  Hartford  for  the  erec- 
tion  of  the  requisite  buildings,  and  Con- 
gress granted  a  township  from  the  national 
Tands,  consisting  of  23,040  acres,  towards 
the  endowment  of  the  institution.  It  was 
opened,  ere  long,  for  the  reception  of  pu- 
pils, and  from  that  time  to  this  has  been 
going  on  most  prosperously.  It  is  the 
oldest  establishment  for  the  purpose  in  the 


*  The  number  of  the  insane  in  the  asylams  in  the 
United  States  is  about  2500 ;  in  1840,  the  whole 
number  of  the  msane  in  the  country,  of  all  ages  and 
conditions,  was,  according  to  the  census,  17,434, 
being  about  one  to  every  979  inhabitants.  Of  these 
17,434  insane  persons,  5162  were  maintained  at  the 
public  expense,  and  13^272  at  that  of  their  ftiflMU, 
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United  States,  and  is  called  "  The  Ameri- 
can Asylum  for  the  Education  and  Instruc- 
tion of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb."  So  far,  in- 
deed, it  is  a  national  institution.  It  was 
endowed  to  a  considerable  amount  by  Con- 
gress; it  is  open  to  pupils  from  all  the 
states,  and  it  does,  in  fact,  receive  them 
from  the  South  as  well  as  from  the  North. 
It  is  peculiarly,  however,  the  deaf  and 
dumb  institution  of  New-England,  five  of 
the  states  of  which  support  within  its  walls, 
at  the  expense  of  their  treasuries,  a  cer- 
tain number  of  pupils  every  year.  The 
number  at  the  asylum  is  usually  between 
140  and  150.  The  course  of  study  lasts 
four  years.  Mechanical  arts  are  taught 
to  the  young  men  at  certain  hours  daily, 
while  the  yoimg  women  learn  such  things 
as  become  their  sex  and  situation  in  life. 

Since  1816  five  other  institutions  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb  have  been  established  in 
the  United  States,  all  on  the  model  of  that 
at  Hartford.     They  are  as  follows  : 

1.  That  at  New- York.  It  has  about 
150  pupils,  and  is  mainly  supported  by  the 
State  Legislature. 

2.  The  Pennsylvania  Institution,  at  Phil- 
adelphia. It  has  from  100  to  120  pupils, 
most  of  whom  are  maintained  there  at 
the  expense  of  that  and  the  neighbouring 
states. 

3.  The  Ohio  Asylum  at  Columbus,  a 
prosperous  institution,  with  about  seventy 
pupils,  and  mainly  supported  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  Ohio. 

4.  The  Asylum  for  Kentucky,  at  Dan- 
ville, which  is  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  sup- 
ported by  funds  arising  from  the  sale  of 
lands  granted  to  it  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  It  has,  perhaps,  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  pupils,  but  has  not  been  very 
prosperous. 

5.  The  Virginia  Asylum,  at  Staunton,  an 
institution  of  very  recent  date.  It  has 
about  twenty-five  pupils,  and  is  mainly  de- 
pendant upon  that  state  for  its  support. 

These  nve,  as  well  as  that  at  Hartford, 
receive  paying  pupils  from  families  which 
have  the  means  of  defraying  the  expense 
of  educating  their  own  children.  But  the 
number  of  such  pupils  probably  does  not 
exceed  one  sixth  of  the  whole. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  these  six  asy- 
lums ranges  from  510  to  545,  and  as  the 
fifteen  or  sixteen  states  by  which  they  are 
supported  have  both  the  means  and  the 
disposition  to  do  so,  they  will  doubtless 
furnish  instruction  to  the  deaf  and  dumb 
of  the  other  states,  which  have  resolved 
to  send  them  thither  until  they  can  have 
asylums  of  their  own.  There  will,  indeed, 
be  but  a  partial  provision  for  some  time 
for  the  indigent  deaf  and  dumb  of  the  new 
states ;  yet  the  known  enterprise  and  be- 
nevolence  of  their  inhabitants  warnmt  us 
to  believe  that  ns  soon  as  their  populaliou 
jshaU  have  become  sufficiently  numerous, 


and  they  shall  have  established  those  mon 
general  and  important  institutions  that  lie 
at  the  basis  of  an  enlightened  society,  the 
whole  of  the  confederated  states  will  be 
found  ready  to  make  provision  for  coo- 
ducting  their  deaf  and  dumb,  by  means  of 
a  suitable  education,  to  usefulness  and 
happiness.  For  this  it  is  not  requisite 
that  each  state  should  have  an  asylum  for 
itself;  it  would  be  found  enough  that  two 
or  more  should  unite,  as  at  present,  in 
having  one  in  common. 

The  number  of  deaf  and  dumb  persons 
throughout  the  United  States  in  1840  was 
7659,  or  about  one  to  every  22S7  of  the 
entire  population;  but  the  proportion  of 
proper  age  for  being  placed  m  an  asylum, 
to  receive  the  usual  instruction  there,  is 
hardly  above  a  fourth  of  the  entire  number. 

It  is  delightful  to  contemplate  how  much 
has  been  done  for  this  interesting  part  of 
the  community  within  the  last  few  years, 
and  especially  delightful  to  the  Christian, 
to  know  that  all  the  six  asylums  above 
mentioned  are  under  the  direction  of  deci- 
dedly religious  men,  and  that  the  ^ourse 
of  instruction  pursued  in  them  is  entirely 
evangelical.  The  Bible  is  made  the  text- 
book of  their  religious  studies.  Every 
morning  and  evening  they  are  assem- 
bled for  prayers,  and  then  a  portion  of 
Scripture  is  written  on  a  lar^  slate,  about 
ten  feet  by  four.  Some  pertment  remarks 
are  addressed  to  them,  followed  by  prayer, 
both  the  remarks  and  the  prayer  being 
performed,  by  the  principal  or  one  of  di^. 
professors  of  the  institution,  by  signs.  In 
the  same  way,  upon  the  Sabbath,  a  ser- 
mon is  preached  and  other  religious  ser- 
vices held.  Grod  has  greatly  blessed  these 
instructions.  Many  of  the  pupils  in  these 
several  asylums  have  become,  from  time 
to  time,  as  their  lives  attest,  truly  pioos 
persons  ;  and  in  some  instances  these  in- 
stitutions have  richl]«^ared  in  the  rM- 
vals  that  have  occurrSnv|he  places  where 
they  are  established. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

UIFLUINCE  OF  THE  VOLUNTARY  PRINCIFLI  OR 
THE  BENCFICClfT  INSTITUTIONS  OF  THI 
COUNTBV. — ASYLUMS   FOR  THE   BLIND. 

In  the  year  1833  the  Perkins  Institution 
and  Massachusetts  Asylum  for  the  Bhod 
was  founded,  as  follows : 

Thomas  H.  Perkins,  Esq.,  of  the  city 
of  Boston,  gave  his  valuable  house  and 
grounds,  with  out-buildings  thereon,  esti- 
mated to  be  worth  50,000  dollars,  for  an 
asylum  for  the  blind,  provided  the  sum  re- 
quired for  founding  one  should  be  raised 
in  New-England.  Fifty  thousand  doUais 
havins  been  speedily  collected,  and  the 
\  LegimXutQ  ol  ^^%^dc\iAMX\a  having  voted 
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a  large  annual  grant  to  five  permanency 
to  me  projected  institution,  tne  corpora- 
tion entered  vigorously  upon  the  work^ 
and  opened  a  school  for  the  blind,  which 
has  now  been  for  ten  years  in  successful 
operation.  As  the  property,  so  munificent- 
ly given  by  Mr.  Perkins,  was  found  not  in 
all  respects  suitable,  it  was  exchanged  in 
1S39  for  Mount  Washington  House  and 
grounds,  in  South  Boston,  beautifully  situ- 
ated near  the  bay  which  spreads  out  to  the 
east  of  the  city,  and  in  every  way  adapted 
for  the  purpose.  The  institution  is  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  a 
man  of  remarkable  qualifications  for  the 
post.  The  number  of  pupils  is  about  sev- 
enty, and  they  are  reported  to  be  making 
excellent  progress,  and  remarkably  happy. 
There  are  four  other  institutions  for  the 
blind  in  the  United  States.  New- York  has 
one,  which  had  last  year  about  sixty-five 
pupils ;  Philadelphia  one,  which  had  sixty- 
two  pupils  ;  Columbus,  in  Ohio,  one,  which 
had  nfty-eight  pupils ;  and  in  the  same  es- 
tablishment with  the  asylum  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb  at  Staunton,  in  Virginia,  there  is 
a  department  for  the  blind,  with  about  five- 
and-twenty  pupils.  All  these  four  have 
sprung  up  since  the  establishment  of  that 
at  Boston  in  1832,  and  they  are  all  flourish- 
ing. The  number  of  pupils  in  the  whole 
five  was,  last  year,  about  270.  The  whole 
number  of  the  blind  in  the  United  States 
in  1840  was  6916. 

A  few  years  affo,  a  Mr.  Will,  of  Philadel- 
phia, bequeathed  a  sum  to  be  laid  out  in 
establishing  a  hospital  for  the  blind,  but  the 
institution  that  has  arisen  out  of  this  be- 
Quest  is  not  a  school,  but  a  retreat,  where 
the  aj|;ed  and  infirm  blind  may  pass  their 
remaining  days  in  comfort. 

Although  these  institutions  are  aided  by 
the  Legislatures  of  the  states  within  which 
they  are  established,  most  of  them,  never- 
theless, may  be  traced  to  the  benevolence 
of  Christian  citizens,  acting  individually  or 
together.  Few  establishments  can  be  con- 
templated by  the  eye  of  Christian  sympa- 
thy with  greater  interest  than  these  quiet 
retreats.  There  the  blind  not  only  learn 
the  elements  of  a  common  education,*  and 
such  an  expertness  in  some  of  the  mechan- 
ical arts  as  enables  them,  even  while  un- 
der tuition,  to  contribute  towards  their  own 
aupport,  but  cultivate  music  also,  by  which 
niany  an  hour  sweetly  passes  away,  and 


*  Joseph  B.  Smith,  a  pupil  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution And  Massachusetts  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  pur> 
Sued  the  study  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  the  other  branch- 
G«  of  a  prepantory  course  with  success,  and  entered 
Harrard  UDiversity  in  the  autunm  of  1839,  where 
Ive  has  made  xespecuble  progress.  He  gets  his  les- 
sons with  the  help  of  his  companion,  who  carefully 
reads  them  over  to  him,  and  seeks  out  in  the  lexicon 
the  neaning  of  words  he  does  not  understand.  In 
steometry,  when  the  diagram  is  too  complicated  for 
him  to  retain  a  clear  conception  of  it,  he  causes  it 
to  be  **  embossed"  upon  thick  paper,  that  he  may  ex- 
amine it  with  his  fiofers. 


for  which  many  of  them  show  remarkablA 
aptitude. 

Nor  is  our  literature  for  the  blind  incon- 
siderable, when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  it 
is  not  ten  years  since  printing  in  **  raised" 
characters  for  their  use  was  first  intro- 
duced among  us.  Above  thirty  volumes 
have  been  published  at  Boston,  and  about 
half  that  number  at  Philadelphia,  compri- 
sing several  of  the  most  interesting  reli- 
gious works  in  the  English  language,  and 
the  perusal  of  which  has  already  proved  a 
blessing  to  many  of  the  blind.*  It  is  grat- 
ifying to  think  that  these  institutions  have 
all  along  been,  to  a  great  extent,  in  the 
hands  of  good  men,  so  that  this  benevolent 
enterprise  has  taken  a  happy  direction 
from  the  first. 

The  Report  of  the  Boston  institution  for 
1841  gives  us  the  history  of  a  child  who 
had  ^en  four  years  a  pupil  there,  and 
whose  case  is  more  interesting,  probably, 
than  any  other  that  has  ever  been  known. 
Launi  Bridgman,  born  in  1829,  had  lost, 
when  twenty  months  old,  the  faculties  of 
sight,  hearing,  and  speech,  and  partially  that 
of  smell.  At  the  age  of  nine  she  was  placed 
at  the  institution.  There  she  learned  to 
read  and  write,  and  has  made  very  consicU 
erable  progress  in  knowledge.  The  details 
of  the  manner  in  which  she  acquired  these 
arts  are  exceedingly  curious,  but  to  give 
them  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this 
work. 


CHAPTER  -XXX. 

CONCLUDING   REMARKS   ON   THE   DEVBLOPMBVT 
or  THE  VOLUNTARY  SYSTEM. 

We  here  close  our  notice  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  voluntary  principle  in  the 
United  States ;  the  results  will  appear  more 
appropriately  in  another  part  of  this  work. 
If  it  is  thought  that  I  have  dealt  too  much 
in  details,  I  can  only  say  that  these  seemed 
necessary  for  obvious  reasons.  There  be- 
ing no  longer  a  union  of  Church  and  State 
in  any  part  of  the  country,  so  that  religion 


*  The  books  published  by  the  institution  at  Boa- 
ton  are,  the  New  Testament;  Parts  of  the  Okl 
Testament;  Landner's  UniTersal  History;  Selee- 
tions  from  Old  English  Authors;  Selections  fnm. 
Modern  English  Authors;  Howe>  Geography  for 
the  Blind ;  Howe's  General  Atlas :  Howe's  Atlas  of 
the  United  Slates ;  Blind  Child's  First  Book  ;  Blind 


Child's  Second   Book;  the  Dairyman's  Daughter; 
Boys ;  Blind  Chiki^i  Spelling  Book ; 
i^iAtiu  ^utiv.  o  English  Grammar :  the  Pilgrim's  Prog- 
ress ;  Baxter's  Call ;  Siipenny  Glass  of  wine  ;  LiM 


of  Melancthon ;  Book  of  Sacred  Hymns ;  Vih  Roma ; 
Pierce's  Geometrv,  with  Diagrams,  illustrative  of 
Natural  Philosophy ;  Political  Class  Book ;  Blind 
Child's  Manual. 

The  Permsylvania  Institute,  besides  printing  i>or- 
tions  of  the  Old  Testament,  has  published  a  Guide 
to  Spelling;  Select  Librarj \  ^^^''^'^'^^^^  ^VBOJn^^ 
French  Voibs  -,  &  Qmnntiu  •,  lauiVwo  aiV5Dst»\s««» 
in  the  Gennan  Ungaftfe. 
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must  depend,  under  God,  for  its  temporal 
support  wholly  upon  the  voluntary  princi- 
ple, it  seemed  of  much  consequence  to 
•how  how  yii^orously,  and  how  extensive- 
ly, that  principle  has  brought  the  influence 
of  the  Gospel  to  bear  in  every  direction 
upon  the  objects  within  its  le^timate 
sphere.  In  doing  this,  I  have  aimed  at 
answering  a  multitude  of  questions  pro- 
posed to  me  during  my  residence  in  Eu- 
rope. 

Thus  I  have  shown  how,  and  by  what 
means,  funds  are  raised  for  the  erection  of 
church  edifices,  for  the  support  of  pastors, 
and  for  providing  destitute  places  with  the 
preaching  of  the  Grospel — this  last  in  vol  v- 
mg  the  whole  subject  of  our  home  mission- 
ary efforts.  And  as  ministers  must  be  pro- 
vided for  the  settlements  forming  apace 
in  the  West,  as  well  as  for  the  constantly 
increasing  population  to  be  found  in  the 
villages,  towns,  and  cities  of  the  East,  I 
entered  somewhat  at  length  into  the  sub- 
ject of  education,  from  the  primary  schools 
up  to  the  theological  seminaries  and  facul- 
ties. 

It  was  next  of  importance  to  show  how 
the  press  is  made  subservient  to  the  cause 
of  the  Grospel  and  the  extension  of  the 
kingdom  of  God ;  then,  how  the  voluntary 
principle  can  grapple  with  existing  evils  in 
society,  such  as  intemperance.  Sabbath 
breaking,  slavery,  and  war,  by  means  of 
diverse  associations  formed  for  their  re- 
pression or  removal ;  and,  finally,  I  have  re- 
viewed the  beneficent  and  humane  institu- 
tions of  the  country,  and  shown  how  much 
the  voluntary  priiltiple  has  had  to  do  with 
their  origin  and  progress. 

The  reader  who  has  had  the  patience  to 
follow  me  thus  far,  must  have  been  struck 
with  the  vast  versatility,  if  I  may  so  speak, 
of  this  ^reat  principle.  Not  an  exigency 
occurs  m  which  its  application  is  called 
for,  but  forthwith  those  who  have  the 
heart,  the  hand,  and  the  purse  to  meet  the 
case,  combine  their  efforts.  Thus  the  prin- 
ciple seems  to  extend  itself  in  every  direc- 
tion with  an  all-powerful  influence.  Adapt- 
ing itself  to  every  variety  of  circumstan- 
ces, it  acts  wherever  the  Gospel  is  to  be 
preached,  wherever  vice  is  to  be  attacked, 
and  wherever  suffering  humanity  is  to  be 
relieved.* 


*  There  ia  one  field  on  which  the  voluntary  prin- 
ciple is  accomplishing  perhaps  as  great  triumphs, 
and  diffusing  as  happy  an  influence  as  on  any  other, 
but  which  r  have  not  yet  noticed.  I  refer  to  that 
presented  bv  the  numerous  manufacturing  establish- 
ments which  have  been  springing  up  during  the  last 
five-and-twenty  years  in  the  Middle  and  Northern 
States.  Large  factories  in  the  Old  World  are  prover- 
bial for  ignorance  and  vice.  But  if  a  man  would  like 
to  see  religion  flourishing  in  manufacturing  towns 
and  among  **  operatives.**  let  him  visit  some  of  those 
towns  in  New.  England  in  which  cotton,  woollen,  or 
other  factories  have  grown  up,  and  where  hundreds, 
IB  some  instances  thousands,  of  men  and  women  are 
collected  together  under  circiUDSttnces  in  which 


Nor  is  this  principle  less  beneficial  to 
those  whom  it  enlists  in  the  various  enter- 
prises of  Christian  philanthropy  than  to 
those  who  are  its  express  objects.  The 
verjr  activity,  energy,  and  self-reliance 
which  it  calls  forth,  are  great  blessings  to 
the  individual  who  exercises  these  quali- 
ties, as  well  as  to  those  for  whose  sake  they 
are  put  forth,  and  to  the  community  at 
large.  Men  are  so  constituted  as  to  derive 
happiness  from  the  cultivation  of  an  inde- 
pendent, energetic,  and  benevolent  spirit, 
in  being  co-workers  with  God  in  promo- 
ting his  glory,  and  the  true  welfare  of  their 
fellow-men. 


they  are  apt  to  exercise  a  most  corrupting  inihieiwe 
on  one  another.  Let  him  there  observe  the  pains  la- 
ken  by  bands  of  devoted  Christians,  pastors,  and 
members  of  their  flocks,  to  gather  these  into  Bible- 
classes  and  Sunday-schools,  to  induce  tbcnn  to  at- 
tend church,  to  provide  libraries  of  good  books  for 
them,  to  open  public  lectures  on  scientific  and  gen- 
eral as  well  as  religious  subjects:  above  all,  let  him 
mark  the  earnestness  with  which  faithful  niinisien 
preach  the  Gospel  to  them,  and  the  asaidoity  with 
which  they  watch  for  their  souls ;  and  he  will  per- 
ceive how  much  may  be  done,  even  under  very  on- 
favourable  circumstances,  for  saving  nien*s  soub 
from  ruin.  I  have  never  visited  more  virtuous  com- 
munities than  I  have  seen  in  some  of  thoee  villages, 
or  any  in  which  the  Gospel  has  triumphed  more  sig- 
nally over  all  obstacles. 

No  manufacturmff  town  in  the  United  States  hai 
grown  up  more  rapidly  than  Lowell,  near  the  Merri- 
mac  River,  about  thirty  miles  northwest  of  Boi^. 
It  was  but  a  small  village  not  many  years  ago,  ud 
in  1827  had  only  3500  inhabitants.  But  in  1840 
these  had  increased  to  20.000.  As  it  derives  great 
advantages  for  cotton,  woollen,  and  other  Victories., 
from  the  vast  water-power  it  possesses,  several  com- 
panies have  built  large  mills,  and  employ  a  grest 
number  of  people,  mostly  young  women  above  fiAeea 
years  of  age,  who  have  been  1«1  to  leave  nCber  paiti 
of  New- England  by  the  inducement  of  higher  wages 
than  thev  could  command  at  home.  This  is  an  ob- 
ject witfk  some, -in  order  that  they  may  help  their 
poor  parents ;  with  others,  that  they  may  find  msaot 
to  proeecute  their  education ;  and  with  a  third  and 
numerous  class,  who,  being  betrothed  to  yoang  men 
in  their  native  districts,  come  to  earn  for  themselves 
a  little  "  outfit**  for  the  married  life.  Let  ns  see 
what  opportunities  for  religious  instruction  are  pre- 
sented to  these  young  persons. 

In  1840  there  were  fifteen  or  sixteen  churches  in 
Lowell,  in  the  Sunday-schools  aUached  to  tea  of 
which  there  were  4936  scholars  and  433  teachers ;  in 
all,  5369.  About  three  fourths  of  the  schoUis  sre 
girls,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  are  above  fifteco 
years  of  age.  More  than  500  became  hopefallT  piooi 
m  1839,  yet  that  year  was  not  more  remarkable  than 
others  in  regard  to  religion.  Including  the  Sunday- 
schools  attached  to  the  other  five  or  six  churchm. 
the  whole  number  of  scholars  and  teachers  for  1840 
considerably  exceeded  6000,  and  nearly  equalled  a 
third  of  the  population.  Nearly  1000  of  the  factory 
girls  had  funds  in  the  savings  banks,  amounting,  id 
all,  to  100.000  dollars.  A  decided  taste  for  ntdmi 
prevails  among  them.  When  in  Lowell  in  the  som- 
mer  of  1841, 1  found  that  two  monthly  magazines  of 
handsome  appearance  were  publishing  there.  One 
of  these  was  the  **  Operatives*  Magazine,**  and  the 
other  the  **  Lowell  Oflering."  Both  vrers  of  8fo 
form,  the  one  containing  sixteen  pa^,  the  other 
thirty-two.  Both  displayed  verjr  considerable  talent, 
and  the  Offering  was  filled  with  onginal  articlei, 
written  solely  by  the  female  operatives.  A  thifd  pe- 
riodical has  since  been  established,  conducted  by  ibi 
{ tame  c\aM  ol  ^eo^V^ 
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We  now  take  leare  of  this  part  of  our 
>ik,  to  enter  on  that  for  which  all  that 
B  hitherto  been  said  must  be  considered 


as  preparatory — ^I  mean  the  direct  work  of 
bringing  men  to  the  knowledge  and  pos- 
session of  SALTATION. 


BOOK   V. 

THE   CHURCH   AND   THE   PULPIT   IN   AMERICA. 


CHAPTER  I. 

tPORTA5CC  OF  THIS  PART  OF  THE  SUBJECT. 

We  now  come  to  that  part  of  our  sub- 
ct  which  more  immediately  bears  upon 
B  salvation  of  men's  souls,  and  the  im- 
Ttance  of  which  will  be  readily  owned, 
erefore,  by  all  who  rightly  appreciate 
e  nature  and  value  of  that  salvation. 
It  is  interesting  to  mark  the  influence  of 
iristian  institutions  on  society — the  re- 
•se  of  the  Sabbath — the  civilizing  effect 
the  people  assembling  in  their  churches 
and  the  great  amount  of  knowledge 
mmunicated  in  the  numerous  discourses 
a  well-instructed  ministry.  Apart  from 
^her  considerations,  the  benefits  indi- 
ctly  conferred  upon  a  community  by  an 
angelical  ministry  are  welt  worth  all 
at  it  costs.  It  softens  and  refines  man- 
ra,  promotes  health,  by  promoting  atten- 
m  to  cleanliness  and  the  frequent  change 
apparel;  it  diffuses  information,  and 
uses  minds  that  might  otherwise  remain 
aorant,  inert,  and  stupid.  But  what  is 
is  compared  with  the  preparation  of  the 
imortal  spirit  for  its  everlasting  destiny  1 
lis  worM,  after  all,  is  but  the  place  of 
tr  education  for  a  better ;  of  how  much 
oment,  then,  that  the  period  of  our  pupil- 
e  should  be  rightly  spent ! 
The  Church,  with  its  institutions,  is  of 
Tine  ordination.  It  was  appointed  by 
I  great  Author  to  be  the  depositary  of  the 
onomy  of  salvation  as  far  as  human  co- 
eration  is  concerned,  and  is  designed 
combine  all  the  human  agencies  which 
xl,  in  infinite  wisdom,  has  resolved  to 
ipioy  in  the  accomplishment  of  that  sal- 
tion.  How  important,  then,  that  the 
lurch  should  meet  the  design  of  its  Di- 
le  Founder,  not  only  as  regards  its  prop- 
character,  but  also  in  the  development 
d  right  employment  of  the  influences 
lich  it  was  constituted  to  put  forth  for 
9  salvation  of  the  world ! 
is  the  Church  on  earth  is  but  preparatory 
the  Church  in  heaven,  it  was  obviously 
ended  to  bear  some  resemblance  to  the 
lestial  state.  As  the  depositary  to  which 
id  has  committed  the  custody  of  his  re- 
aled  truth,  and  as  his  chosen  instrument 
:  its  diffusion  among  mankind,  it  ouffht 
viously  to  be  kept  as  pure  as  is  possible 
*  an  institution  placed  in  the  hands  of 
perfect  creatures  at  the  best,  fiem  every- 


thing which  would  impede  the  discharge  of 
its  high  functions. 

But  we  must  not  misapprehend  the 
Church's  office.  She  has  received  no  power 
of  original  legislation.  She  is  nothinff  but 
an  agent.  Christ  is  the  Lawgiver  and  the 
Head  of  the  Church.  He  has  given  her  the 
revelation  of  his  will,  and  clearly  defiued 
her  sphere  of  action.  Nor  can  she  justly 
expect  his  blessing  if  she  goes  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  her  duty. 

By  a  holy  life  on  the  part  of  her  mem- 
bers ;  by  a  conversation  such  as  becometh 
saints  ;  by  well-directed  efforts  to  make 
known  the  Gospel  to  dying  men  every- 
where, whether  by  the  faithful  proclama- 
tion of  it  on  the  part  of  the  ministry  whom 
God  hath  appointed,  or  by  more  familiar 
instruction  in  the  Sunday-school  and  the 
Bible- class,  or  around  the  family  altar,  or 
by  the  distribution  of  the  Scriptures  and 
other  religious  books,  united  with  constant, 
fervent,  and  believing  prayer,  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  may  render  all  these  means  success- 
ful, the  Church  is  required  to  exert  her  in- 
fluence in  saving  the  world.  It  is  thus  that 
she  becomes  '*  the  light  of  the  world ;"  it  is 
thus  that  she  proves  hefself  to  be  "  the  salt 
of  the  earth. '*  But,  in  order  to  fulfil  this 
high  mission,  she  ought  to  be  as  nearly  as 
possible  what  the  Saviour  of  men  intended 
her  to  be — a  company  of  saints  redeemed 
by  his  blood,  renew^  by  his  Spirit,  and 
devoted  to  his  service — ever  bearing  the 
cross,  that  she  may  wear  the  crown,  and 
preparing  for  that  day  when  she  shall  be 
presented  to  her  Lord, "  not  having  spot  or 
wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing,"  but  "  holy  and 
without  blemish,"  for  she  is  "  his  body." 


CHAPTER  n. 

THE    EVANGELICAL  CHURCHES   IN   THE   UNITED 
STATES   MAINTAIN   DISCIPLINE. 

This  is  a  point  of  inexpressible  impor- 
tance to  the  prosperity  of  a  church ;  and  I 
rejoice  to  say  that  such  is  the  light  in  which 
it  is  viewed  by  Christians  of  all  the  evan- 
gelical denominations  in  the  United  States, 
almost  without  exception. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  there  is  a  single 
evangelical  church  in  the  country  that  does 
not  keep  a  record  of  ita  \A«Tcb«t^\\\fikfe»3^ 
of  those  whom  it  \vaa  t«c«v<i^  ^&x:at$ias^v^ 
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some  regular  form  or  other  as  membersy 
and  who,  as  snch,  are  entitled  to  come  to 
the  Lord's  Supper.  As  this  whole  subject 
is  not  only  important,  but  by  some  readers 
may  not  be  easily  comprehended,  I  may 
venture  upon  some  detail. 

1.  There  is  no  evangelical  church  in  the 
United  States,  that  is,  no  organized  body 
of  believers  worshipping  in  one  place,  that 
does  not  hold  -a  creed  comprehending  the 
following  points,  at  least :  the  existence 
of  one  God,  in  three  persons,  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost,  of  the  same  substance, 
and  equal  in  all  the  attributes  of  their  na- 
ture ;  the  depravity,  ^ilt,  condemnation, 
and  misery  of  all  mankmd ;  an  all-sufficient 
and  only  atonement  by  the  Son  of  God, 
who  assumed  human  nature,  and  thus  be- 
came both  God  and  man  in  one  person,  and 
by  his  obedience,  suffering,  death,  and  in- 
tercession, has  procured  s^vation  for  men ; 
regeneration  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  which 
repentance  and  faith  are  made  to  spring  up 
in  the  soul ;  the  final  judgment  of  all  men ; 
and  a  state  of  everlasting  misery  for  the 
wicked,  and  of  blessedness  for  the  righte- 
ous. On  these  doctrines,  in  their  substan- 
tial and  real  meaning,  there  is  no  difference 
among  the  evangelical  churches  in  the 
United  States. 

2.  Neither  is  there  any  evangelical 
church  in  America  that  does  not  hold  the 
necessity  of  a  moral  life— of  a  life  against 
which  no  charge  inconsistent  with  a  Chris 
tian  profession  can  be  brought — in  order 
to  a  man's  being  a  proper  member  of  a 
church  of  Jesus  Christ ;  or  which  would 
not  promptly  exclude  an  immoral  person, 
on  being  sufficiently  proved  to  be  such,  from 
its  membership.  No  doubt  there  are  im- 
moral persons  among  the  members  of  the 
churches.  They  are  persons  whose  guilt 
cannot  always  be  established  by  such 
TOOof  as  the  laws  of  Christ's  house  require, 
but  their  number,  it  is  believed,  is  com- 
paratively small. 

3.  There  are  few,  if  any,  evangelical 
churches  in  which  the  profession  of  a  mere 
^neral  or  "historical  belief,"  as  it  is  csdled, 
m  the  great  doctrines  above  stated,  accom- 
panied even  by  an  outwardly  moral  Ufe, 
would  be  considered  sufficient  to  render  a 
man  fit  to  be  admitted  to  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per. Nineteen  twentieths  of  all  the  evan- 
gelical churches  in  this  country  believe 
that  there  ia  such  a  thing  as  being  "  bom 
again,"  "  bom  of  the  Spirit."  And  very 
few,  indeed,  admit  the  doctrine  that  a  man 
who  is  not  "  converted,"  that  is, "  renewed 
by  the  Spirit,"  may  come  without  sin  to 
that  holy  ordinance. 

There  may  be  difference  of  opinion 
among  truly  evangelical  Christians  re- 
specting the  amount  of  evidence  of  conver- 
sion necessary  in  the  case.  But  I  may 
aaheatatiBgiy  affirm  that,  with  few  excep> 
sidas,  all  expect  some  evidence  in  every 


candidate  for  admission  to  the  Cha 
participation  in  its  most  precious  prv 
and  such  evidence,  too,  as  induces 
lief  that,  as  the  Scriptures  expres 
has  **  passed  from  death  unto  life, 
belief  is  almost  universal  that  the 
ment  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  ap 
for  the  converted  or  regencrau 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  ad  mil 
only  to  such.  The  number  of  tho 
hold  a  different  opinion  is  small,  j 
ingly,  it  would  be  found,  upon  inqui 
all  the  pastors  of  our  evangelical  cl 
are  very  careful  to  explain  with  wl 
positions  of  the  heart  and  will,  as 
with  what  views  of  the  understandi 
should  come  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  a 
these  are  traly  such  as  no  unreg 
person  can  possess.  This  holy  sac 
is  rarely  dispensed  in  our  churches ' 
being  preceded  by  a  discourse  on 
ture  of  the  preparation  required  in  c 
a  right  "  communicating,"  or  recei^ 
this  ordinance ;  and  all  irreligious  | 
— ^in  fact,  all  persons,  be  their  liv 
wardly  what  they  may — who  have 
testimony  of  their  consciences  th; 
possess,  so  far  as  they  honestly  p 
the  state  of  their  hearts,  the  qualifi 
described,  are  solemnly  warned  of  t 
and  consequent  danger  to  their  so 
curred  by  unworthily  partaking  of  th 
supper. 

It  is,  indeed,  too  trae  that,  with 
care,  unworthy  persons  do  come 
Lord's  table.  Many,  no  doubt,  gain 
sion  to  the  churches  who  are,  after 
converted.  To  say  that  many  do  s 
base,  hypocritical  motives,  would  i 
very  mistaken  view  of  the  case,  f< 
us  there  is  no  visible  inducement  to 
course.  No  civil  privilege  hangi 
man's  being  a  member  of  the  Chui 
receiving  the  sacrament,  as  is  the  i 
some  countries  in  Europe,*  nor  is  i 
oned  dishonourable  for  a  man  not  to 
to  some  church.  None  among  us  pre 
for  a  moment  that  a  man  must  hav 
mitted  a  crime,  and  on  that  accoun 
excluded,  if  he  be  not  seen  going  U 
thrice  a  year,  at  least— on  the  grea 
vals,  for  instance — to  the  sacrament 
Lord's  Supper.  No  such  idea  is 
in  the  United  States.  Our  pasto: 
other  church  officers,  whose  duty  i 
govern  the  churches,  do  not  profess 
infallible.  They  cannot  know  the 
They  can  only  judge  according  to  tl 
dence  presented  to  them.  They  ve 
.urally  lean  to  the  side  of  chanty  ;  an 
every  desire  on  their  part  to  do  thei 
there  are  many,  doubtless,  admit 
every  church  without  being  traly  cc 


*  Id  Sweden,  for  instaoce,  a  man  cannoC 
testimony  in  a  court  of  justice  who  has  not  ti 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Sapper  within  ths : 
iDetta!bb\5  ^T«O0din« ! 
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ed,  and  when  once  admitted  remain  mem- 
ben,  unless  they  withdraw  of  their  own 
choice,  or  go  to  some  other  part  of  the 
country,  or  are  excluded  on  account  of 
some  open  immorality. 

But  while  we  cannot  hope  that  even  in 
the  evangelical  churches  which  are  most 
rigorously  strict  in  their  admission  to  mem- 
bership, and  to  the  communion  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  all  the  members  are  con- 
verted persons,  yet  the  number  of  such  as 
are  of  scandalous  lives  is  small.  Nor  are 
such  persons  suffered  long  to  continue 
when  their  characters  become  known.  On 
this  subject  our  churches  form  a  very 
striking  contrast  with  some  which  I  have 
seen  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Nor  have 
we  many  persons  who  come  in  crowds  to 
the  Lord's  Supper  on  some  great  festival, 
such  as  Easter  or  Christmas,  and  stay 
away  from  it  during  the  rest  of  the  year. 
Still  less  will  there  be  seen,  what  I  have 
been  told  sometimes  occurs  in  Protestant 
churches  which  I  have  visited  in  other 
lands,  not  a  few  persons  waiting  outside 
the  church,  on  such  occasions,  until  the 
communion  service  commences,  who  then 
make  their  way  in,  approach  the  commu- 
nion-table or  altar,  receive  the  emblems  of 
the  Saviour's  body  and  blood,  and  as  soon 
as  possible  hasten  out  and  depart !  As  if 
there  were  any  virtue  in  such  horrible 
mockery  and  profaneness  !  I  bless  Crod 
that  we  have  nothing  that  even  approaches 
to  this  in  point  of  impiety;  and  yet  we 
have  to  mourn  over  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  members  of  our  churches  do  not  mani- 
fest that  spirituality,  devotion,  and  zeal 
which  they  ought  to  possess.  But  were 
there  no  discipline  in  our  churches,  and 
were  all  the  world,  whatever  might  be 
their  character,  permitted  to  come  to  the 
Lord's  Supper,  the  state  of  things  would 
be  in  every  respect  infinitely  worse.  We 
do  make  an  effort  to  separate  the  Church 
ttom  the  world,  and  to  make  it  manifest 
that  there  is  a  difibrence,  and  that  not  a 
small  one,  between  those  who  belong  to 
the  former,  and  those  who  seek  their  hap- 
piness in  the  latter,  and  have  their  desires 
bounded  by  it. 


CHAPTER  III. 

rHS     WAT    IN     WHICH     MEMBERSHIP     IN     OUR 
CHURCHES  IB  OBTiONED. 

Often  has  the  question  been  addressed 
o  me,  '*  How  do  people  become  members 
>f  your  churches  in  America  V  This  has 
leen  said  to  me  particularly  on  the  Conti- 
lent,  where,  in  too  many  countries,  disci- 
pline seems  to  be  almost  unknown,  and 
Nrliere,  I  have  been  assured,  there  are  many 
Aurches  in  which  all  who  choose  may 
xime  to  the  Lord's  Supper^  and  that  this 


alone  is  requisite  in  order  to  a  man's  mem» 
bership  in  a  church.  This,  too,  it  is  said^ 
often  takes  place  without  saying  a  word 
to  the  pastor,  or  any  other  officer  of  the 
church.  Widely  different  is  the  practice 
which  obtains  in  the  evangelical  cnurches- 
of  the  United  States.  I  will  describe  it  in 
few  words. 

Every  faithful  pastor,  who  preaches  reg- 
ularly in  any  particular  place  for  a  year  or 
two,  is  supposed  to  become  pretty  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  people  of  his  charge.  In 
most  cases,  he  not  only  comes  to  know  the* 
families  that  compose  his  flock,  but  also». 
more  or  less,  nearly  every  individual,  es- 
pecially of  the  adult  population.  This  is- 
almost  certain  to  be  the  case  where  the ' 
flock  is  not  very  numerous.  This  general 
acquaintance  gives  him  some  knowledge - 
of  the  character  of  almost  every  individual. 
With  most,  if  not  all,  he  endeavours  to  have 
some  conversation,  more  or  less  directly,, 
on  the  subject  of  salvation,  and  the  hopes 
of  eternal  life  which  they  may  be  enter- 
taining. 

In  suldition  to  this,  his  Bible-classes  and. 
Sunday-schools  bring  him  into  frequent 
contact  with  the  more  juvenile  part  of  the 
people  over  whom  the  HoW"  Ghost  has 
made  him  overseer.  He  finds  frequent, 
opportunities  of  speaking  with  them  about 
their  souls.  Besides,  he  is  not  alone.  The 
elders,  deacons,  or  other  officers  of  his 
church,  assist  him  much  with  their  co-op-- 
erat  ion.  Through  these,  as  well  as  through 
zealous,  judicious,  and  faithful  private  mem-> 
hers  of  his  church,  he  learns  continually 
the  state  of  mind  of  most,  if  not  of  all  tho 
people  in  his  congregation.  This  knowl- 
edge is  of  the  greatest  consequence  when 
persons  come  to  converse  with  him  re- 
specting their  salvation.  In  our  revivals,, 
as  will  appear  presently,  it  is  common  for 
the  pastor  to  appoint  a  time  for  meeting  at 
his  house,  or  at  some  other  convenient 
place,  those  who  are  awakened  to  a  sense- 
of  the  importance  of  religion.  On  these 
occasions  he  converses  with  each  individ- 
ual if  it  be  possible,  gives  such  directions 
as  they  may  need,  and  prays  with  the 
whole.  When  they  are  too  many  for  him 
to  speak  to  all  of  them,  he  makes  use  of 
the  assistance  of  some  of  the  most  experi- 
enced of  the  officers  of  his  church.  Some- 
times a  neighbouring  minister  will  come 
and  help  him.  I  have  seen  twenty,  fifty, 
a  hundred,  and  even  as  many  as  three 
hundred  persons,  all,  with  few  exceptions, 
adults,  come  together  in  deep  distress  of 
soul,  on  such  occasions. 

In  such  little  meetings  the  pastor  learns 
the  progress  of  religion  in  the  souls  of  his 
people.  But  when  there  is  no  special  *'  se- 
riousness," as  we  say,  or  uncommon  atten- 
tion to  religion  among  his  people,  then  it 
may  be  that  the  nximb^T  ot  >Xtfw»  "w^dl^  c»^^ 
from  time  to  tiiae  Xo  w^^xo  YMEiTft«^RRX- 
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ing  their  salvation  will  be  small.  And  if 
he  ceases  to  be  faithful  in  preaching  the 
•Gospel,  and  his  church  becomes  cold  in  its 
zeal,  in  its  faith,  and  in  its  prayers,  then 
it  may  happen  that  for  a  while  he  may  not 
have  any. 

In  many  of  our  churches  the  sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  administered  once 
in  three  months,  in  many  once  in  two,  and 
in  others  once  a  month.  Some  time  be- 
fore, the  pastor  gives  notice  that  he  wiU 
•meet  at  a  certain  time  and  place  all  such 
■as  wish  to  join  the  church  on  that  occasion, 
and  receive  the  communion  for  the  first 
time.  He  meets  with  them,  converses  with 
them,  and  learns  the  state  of  their  minds, 
as  far  as  it  is  possible  for  man  to  judge. 
In  many  cases  the  persons  come  to  him  re- 
peatedly to  lay  open  their  hearts,  and  re- 
ceive his  counsels.  If  he  believes  that 
the^  have  met  with  the  change  of  heart  of 
which  the  Saviour  speaks  in  his  interview 
with  Nicodemus,  he  encourages  them  in 
the  resolution  to  join  the  church.  If  he 
thinks  that  they  are  not  prepared  for  this 
important  step,  he  advises  them  to  defer  it 
for  a  season,  that  they  may  become  so.  In 
some  cases,  as  in  that  of  the  Presbyterians 
universally,  the  pastor  reports  the  matter 
to  the  session  of  the  church,  and  the  can- 
didates have  generally  to  appear  before 
that  body,  which  consists  of  the  pastor  and 
the  elders,  who  may  be  from  two  to  twelve 
in  number.  In  the  Congregational  and  Bap- 
tist churches,  it  is  the  ^*  church,"  that  is, 
the  body  of  the  members  of  the  church, 
who  hear  the  candidates  relate  the  history 
of  the  work  of  grace  in  their  hearts,  and 
give  their  reasons  for  believing  that  they 
have  become  '^new  creatures  in  Christ 
Jesus."  If  the  person  who  applies  to  be 
received  as  a  member  of  the  church  is  a 
stranger,  or  one  of  whose  deep  serious- 
ness the  pastor  and  the  brethren  of  the 
-church  had  been  ignorant,  then  he  is  ex- 
amined more  fully  upon  his  "  experience," 
or  the  work  of  God  in  his  soul.  He  is 
asked  to  tell  when  and  how  he  became 
concerned  for  his  salvation,  the  nature  and 
•depth  of  his  repentance,  his  views  of  sin, 
his  faith  in  Christ,  his  hopes  of  eternal  hfe, 
Ac,  &c.  These  examinations  are  some- 
times long,  and  in  the  highest  degree  in- 
teresting. Solemn,  and  yet,  to  the  faithful 
pastor,  joyful  work,  to  deal  with  souls  in 
*  these  important  seasons !  But  the  faithful 
pastor  is  always  engaged  in  guiding  the 
Aouls  of  his  people  in  the  way  that  leads 
to  life. 

The  day  arrives  for  administering  the 
Lord's  Supper;  the  preparatory  services, 
including  a  sermon,  are  gone  through; 
the  moment  comes  for  commencing  those 
which  relate  to  this  sacred  ordinance.  Be- 
fore he  commences  them,  the  pastor,  in 
many  churches,  calls  upon  all  tnose  who 
are  now  about  to  join  the  church  to  come 


forward  and  take  their  places  before  the 
pulpit.  He  reads  their  names  aloud,  and 
baptizes  those  of  them  who  have  not  been 
baptized  before.  He  then  puts  certaia 
questions  to  the  adults,  i  moody  ing  tbo 
chief  articles  of  the  church's  creed,  and  to 
these  they  answer  in  the  affirmative.  Thit 
is  sometimes  followed  by  his  reading  out 
the  form  of  a  covenant,  which  they  muit 
give  their  assent  to  and  engage  to  keep.* 


*  As  the  reader  may  be  desirou*  of  seeing  one  of 
these  summaries  of  faith  and  covenant,  I  here  give  the 
following  one,  selected  from  among  the  many  which  I 
have  seen.  The  pastor  addresses  the  candk^iai 
standing  in  the  midst  of  the  church  in  the  foUowii^ 
language : 

FAITH. 

"  In  the  presence  of  God  and  this  aaeemblj  yoa  do 
now  appear,  desiring  publicly  and  solemnly  to  enter 
into  covenant  with  Him  and  his  Church  according  to 
the  Gospel,  professing  your  full  assent  to  the  follow- 
ing summary  of  faith. 

'*  Art.  1.  ^ou  solemnly  and  publicly  profess  your 
b^^lief  in  one  God,  the  Almighty  Maker  of  heaven  and 
earth,  who  upholds  all  things,  and  orders  all  evsncs 
according  to  his  own  pleasure,  and  for  his  own  glory. 

"  Art.  2.  You  believe  that  this  glorious  Being  ei- 
ists  in  three  persons,  God  the  Father,  God  the  iJoii, 
and  God  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  that  theiee  three  aie 
one,  being  the  same  in  substance,  equal  in  power  and 
glory. 

"  Art.  3.  You  believe  that  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  were  given  by  inspiratioii  of 
God,  and  arc  our  only  rule  of  faith  and  practice. 

**  Art.  4.  You  believe  that  God  at  first  created  man 
upright,  and  in  his  own  image;  that  our  first  pa- 
rente  fell  from  their  original  uprightness,  and  involved 
themselves  and  their  posterity  m  a  state  of  sin  and 
misery. 

*'  Art.  5.  You  believe  that  all  men  since  the  &n 
are  by  nature  depraved,  having  no  couiormity  of 
heart  to  God,  and  being  destitute  of  all  moral  excel- 
lence. 

"  Art.  6.  You  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Sav- 
iour of  sinners,  and  the  only  Mediator  between  God 
and  man. 

"  Art.  7.  You  believe  in  the  necessity  of  the  renew* 
ing  and  sanctitying  operations  of  the  Holy  Spint, 
and  that  to  be  happy  you  must  be  holy. 

**  Art.  8.  You  believe  that  sinners  are  justified  by 
faith  alone,  through  the  atoning  saciifide  of  Jesos 
Christ 

**  Art  0.  You  believe  that  the  sainU  will  be  kept 
by  the  almighty  power  of  God  from  the  dominioa  ol 
sin,  and  from  final  condemnation,  and  that  at  the  laK 
day  they  will  be  raised* incorruptible,  and  be  fxem 
happy. 

**  Art.  10.  You  believe  that  the  finally  impenitSBl 
will  be  punished  *  with  everlasting  destmctioo  fran 
the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  from  the  glory  of  hii 
power.' 

"Thus  you  believe  in  your  hearts,  and  thus  yoa 
confess  bdore  men." 

COVENANT. 

*'  You  do  now,  under  this  belief  of  the  ChristiiD 
religion  as  held  in  this  church,  publicly  and  sotoom- 
ly  avouch  the  eternal  Jehovah,  Father,  Son,  tod 
Holy  Ghost,  to  be  your  God  and  the  God  of  yoon. 
engaging  to  devote  yourselves  to  his  fear  and  service, 
to  walk  in  his  ways,  and  to  keep  his  commandmeott. 
With  an  humble  reliance  on  his  Spirit,  you  engtfO 
to  live  answerably  to  the  profession  you  now  make, 
submitting  yourselves  to  the  laws  of  Christ's  king- 
dom, and  to  that  discipline  which  he  has  appointed 
to  be  administered  in  his  Church.  That  you  may  ob- 
tain the  assistance  you  need,  yoa  engage  diligeDtly 
to  attend,  and  carefally  to  improve  all  the  <  " 
hebaainirtitutad. 
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Ilie  fomis  in  which  aU  this  is  done  vary 
in  different  churches  and  denominations, 
mi  the  substance  is  the  same.  It  also 
Lmkes  place  sometimes  at  the  public  servi- 
968  on  Saturday,  preparatory  to  the  cele- 
bration of  the  communion  on  the  Sabbath 
IbUowing. 

I  may  add  that  many,  particularly  of  the 
Presbyterian  churches  in  the  interior,  still 
retain  the  old  practice  of  the  communi- 
cants taking  their  seats  at  a  long  table  in 
the  principal  aisle  of  the  church,  the  bread 
uid  wine  being  handed  round,  accompa- 
nied with  prayer  and  a  brief  exhortation, 
[n  the  cities  and  large  towns  the  commu- 
nicants occupy  certain  pews  assigned  to 
them,  either  in  the  middle  of  the  church, 
9r  in  the  end  next  to  the  pulpit.  In  the 
Episcopal  Church,  the  communicants  re- 
Deive  the  sacrament  kneeling  round  the 
iltar.  Though  the  administration  of  this 
sacrament  most  commonly  takes  place  im- 
isediately  after  the  forenoon  sermon,  it  is 
DOW  celebrated  in  many  churches  in  the 
iftemoon,  preceded  by  a  short  sermon  or 
iddress.  In  a  Presbyterian  church  in 
Washington  City,  it  used,  a  few  years  ago, 
to  be  celebrated  at  night,  and  may  be  so 
still.  The  effect  was  solemn,  and  not  un- 
[deasant,  and  it  had  the  advantage,  in  the 
Byes  of  those  who  attach  importance  to 
such  matters,  of  coinciding  with  the  hour 
)f  its  first  institution.  But  a  more  impor- 
tant advantage,  in  my  opinion,  lay  in  its  ad- 
nitting  of  the  communicants  being  joined 
>y  many  from  other  churches,  on  an  oc- 
»sion  so  well  calculated  to  unite  the  hearts 
)f  all  in  Christian  sympathy  and  love. 

Let  me  farther  add,  that  in  almost  all 
Mir  churches  those  who  are  not  members 
isnally  remain  and  witness  the  solemn 
^rernony :  a  most  proper  and  profitable 
;ustom,  for  the  very  occasion  speaks  in 
DOSt  affecting  language  to  the  unconverted 
leart,  and  affords  an  admirable  opportunity 
6r  the  faithful  and  skilful  messenger  of 


"^Thus  you  corenant,  promiie,  and  engage,  in  the 
sar  of  God,  and  by  the  help  of  hit  Spirit. 

**  In  coDaequence  of  theae  profeasiona  and  promiaea, 
re  afiectionatelv  recogniae  you  aa  membera  of  thia 
liurch«  and  in  the  name  of  Christ  declare  you  enti- 
ad  to  all  ita  Tiaible  privileges.  We  welcome  you  to 
lia  fellowship  with  ua  in  the  bleasings  of  the  Gos- 
el,  and  on  our  part  engage  to  watch  over  you,  and 
>  aeek  your  edincation  aa  long  aa  you  aball  continue 
[Dong  ua. 

**  Aiay  the  Lord  aupport  and  guide  you  through  a 
mnaitory  life,  and  after  thia  warfare  is  accompliuied, 
sceive  you  to  Hia  blessed  Church  above,  where  our 
»ve  ahall  be  forever  perfect,  and  our  joy  forever  full. 
men." 

In  aome  churches  the  ttmmary  of  faith  used  on 
leae  occasions,  and  the  covenant^  accompanied  by  a 
bort  and  pertinent  address  to  the  members  of  the 
hurch,  is  printed  in  a  little  book,  which  alao  con- 
una  a  iiat  of  all  their  namea,  and  their  reaidencea  if 
1  a  city,  a  copy  of  which  is  poaaeaaed  by  each  mem- 
er.  It  ia  a  convenient  manual,  as  well  aa  a  aolemn 
nBembiancer,  which  it  ia  profitable  to  cooaolt  fre- 
iMOtly. 


God  to  appeal  to  such  on  behalf  of  Him 
whose  sorrows  are  so  touchingly  set  forth 
in  an  ordinance  which  may  truly  be  cidled 
an  epitome  of  the  Gospel. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THK  RILATIOlfS  WHICH  UNCONVBRTCD  MEN  HOLD 
TO  THE  CHURCH. 

I  HAVE  known  many  persons  in  different 
parts  of  Europe  who,  after  listening  to 
statements  such  as  the  above,  seem^  at 
a  loss  to  comprehend  the  position  held, 
with  respect  to  the  Church,  by  those  who 
are  not  its  members,  and  they  have  asked 
again  and  again  for  explanations  on  the 
subiect.  I  have  told  them,  in  reply,  that 
such  of  those  persons  as  are  the  children 
of  pious  parents,  hold  towards  the  Church 
a  very  interesting  relation,  which,  though 
invisible,  if  I  may  so  speak,  is  real ;  and 
that  such  of  them  as  have  been  baptized 
in  infancy,  in  my  opinion,  maintain  an  im- 
portant relation  to  it,  which  ought  to  be 
made  much  more  of  than  is  usual  among 
the  Psedobaptist  branches  of  the  Protestant 
Church,  We  are  very  faulty  on  this  point 
in  the  United  States,  but  not  more  so,  I 
apprehend,  than  are  our  Protestant  breth- 
ren in  other  lands.  Very  affecting  appeals, 
nevertheless,  are  often  made  by  our  faith- 
ful ministers  to  such  of  ihe\r  hearers  as 
are  not  converted,  yet  who  have  knelt  by 
the  side  of  a  devout  mother,  have  felt  her 
hand  resting  on  their  youthful  heads,  and 
who,  when  in  the  arms  of  a  pious  parent, 
received  the  symbol  of  that  **  washing  of 
regeneration,"  without  which  none  can 
serve  God  acceptably,  either  on  earth  or 
in  heaven.    Nor  are  such  appeals  in  vain.* 

But  the  question  has  often  been  propo- 
sed to  me,  **  Are  men  who  are  not  allow- 
ed to  come  to  the  Lord's  Supper  willing 
to  attend  your  churches  V  Most  certainly 
they  are.  They  are  too  well  instructed  in 
religion  not  to  be  aware  that  admission  to 
that  ordinance  would  do  them  anjrthing 
but  good  as  long  as  they  remain  unrecon- 
ciled to  God  through  Jesus  Christ. f  Many 


*  Some  verv  intereating  investigationa  have  been 
made  in  the  churches  in  Plew-England,  the  portion 
of  the  United  States  where  the  Gospel  has  been 
longest,  most  extensively,  and  most  faithfully  preach- 
ed, taken  as  a  whole,  which  have  shown  in  the  moat  , 
deciaive  manner  that  the  "  children  of  the  Church,*' 
that  is,  the  children  of  believers,  who  have  been  ded- 
icated to  God,  many  of  them  in  baptiam,  have  ahared 
most  largely  in  the  blessing  of  God's  grace ;  and  that 
nothing  can  be  more  completely  unfounded  than  the 
reproach  that  "the  children  of  Christians,  and  ea- 
pecially  those  of  miniaters  and  deacons,  do  worse 
than  those  of  other  people."  The  very  reverae  haa 
been  demonstrated  by  a  widely-extended  and  care- 
fully-proaecuted  inquiry.  Indeed,  what  other  reault 
could  a  man  who  believea  God  have  expected  ? 

t  Foreignera  aometimea  commit  ^reat  iiuiUk«& 
from  not  bemg  b.iib.t«  oil  oax  c^tfusiisA  vcw  >^fiA  t«m^m\. 
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of  them,  indeed,  would  recoil  with  horror 
were  a  minister  to  propose  such  a  thing. 
Yet  they  value  the  privilege  of  going  to 
the  sanctuary.  They  have  been  taught 
from  their  childhood  that  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel  is  the  great  instrumentality  ap- 
pointed by  God  for  the  salvation  of  men. 
They  go  in  the  hope  of  one  day  finding 
that  which  they  know  to  be  essential  to 
their  happiness  even  in  this  life.  Others 
may  be  influenced  by  the  force  of  educa- 
tion, or  by  that  of  habit,  by  fashion,  by  the 
desire  of  seeing  others  and  being  seen,  by 
the  charms  of  the  preacher^s  eloquence, 
and  so  forth.  In  no  other  part  of  the 
world,  perhaps,  do  the  inhabitants  attend 
church  in  a  larger  proportion  tlian  in  the 
United  States;  certainly  no  part  of  the 
Continent  of  Europe  can  compare  with 
them  in  that  respect.  The  contrast  be- 
tween the  two  must  strike  any  one  who, 
after  having  travelled  much  in  the  one, 
comes  to  see  any  of  the  cities  of  the  other, 
with  the  single  exception  of  New-Orleans, 
which  is  haKlly,  as  yet,  an  American  city, 
and  even  it,  in  point  of  church  attendance, 
is  far  better  than  Paris,  ^  Rome,  Vienna, 
Hamburg,  or  Copenhagen. 

Not  only  do  persons  who  have  not  yet 
become  members,  by  formal  admission  as 
such,  attend  our  churches;  they  form  a 
very  large  part  of  our  congpregations.  In 
many  cases  they  constitute  two  thirds, 
three  fourths,  or  even  more ;  this  depend- 
ing much  on  the  length  of  the  period  du- 
ring^ which  the  congregation  has  been  or- 
ganized, and  hardly  ever  less  than  a  half, 
even  in  the  most  highly-favoured  church- 
es. Nor  do  they  attend  only;  they  are 
cheerful  supporters  of  the  public  worship, 
and  are  often  found  as  liberal  in  contribu- 
ting of  their  substance  for  the  promotion 
of  good  objects,  as  the  members  of  the 
church  themselves,  with  whom  they  are 
intimately  connected  by  the  ordinary  busi- 
ness of  life,  and  by  family  ties.  Multitudes 
of  them  are  like  the  young  man  whom 
Jesus  loved,  but  who  still  'Macked  one 
thing. ^'  They  attend  from  year  to  year, 
as  did  the  impotent  man  at  the  Pool  of 
Bethesda,  nor  do  they  attend  in  vain.*    It 

SyWester  Lamed,  of  New-Orleans,  one  of  the  most 
eloQuent  pulpit  orators  of  his  day,  to  say  that  he 
wished  to  join  his  church,  and  to  receive  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Supper,  **  for,**  said  he,  with  an  oath, 
*'yoo  are  the  most  eloquent  man  I  have  ever  heard!'* 
Mr.  Lamed  spent  an  hour  with  him  in  explaining 
what  was  required  in  order  to  his  becoming  a  mem- 
ber of  his  church ;  in  other  words,  what  it  is  to  be  a 
trae  Christian,  and  the  Spaniard  went  away  with  a 
heavy  heart,  to  reflect  on  a  subject  which  liad  never 
been  presented  to  his  mind  m  the  same  light  before. 
*  In  the  State  of  Connecticut  a  series  of  most  in- 
teresting inquiries  have  been  prosecuted,  during  the 
last  few  years,  under  the  auspices,  1  believe,  of  the 
General  Association  of  the  Congrmational  Church- 
es ;  one  of  which  relates  to  the  influence  which  the 
izzilhfu)  preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  a  communitv— « 
pmiJBb,  /orJjwUuice-^exeiU  upon  the  mass  who  heai 


pleases  God  to  make  the  faithful  preaching' 
of  his  Word  instrumental  to  the  salvation 
now  of  one,  now  of  another ;  and  some- 
times, by  a  special  outpouring  of  his  Spirit, 
He  brings  many  at  the  same  time  into  hit 
kingdom. 

The  non-professing  hearers  of  the  Woid, 
then,  are  to  be  considered  as  8im|rfy  what 
we  call  them,  members  of  the  congrega- 
tion, not  of  the  church.  We  can  look,  as 
I  have  said,  for  their  assistance  in  many^ 
if  not  all  good  undertakings,  as  well  as  in 
the  ordinary  support  of  the  Gospel.  Many^ 
in  the  character  of  trustees,  are  faithful 
guardians  of  the  property  of  the  church  and 
congregation.  Many  teach  in  our  Sunday- 
schools,  and  find  instruction  Uiemselves  m 
their  endeavours  to  instruct  others. 

One  great  advantage  in  this  is,  that  iiii> 
converted  men,  who  know  themselves  to 
he  such,  occupy  their  proper  place.  No 
law,  no  false  custom,  compels  them  to  be 
members  of  the  church.  Hence  their  po- 
sition is  less  dangerous  in  several  respects. 
They  are  less  tempted  to  indulge  self-de- 
lusion, and  are  more  open  to  the  direct,, 
unimpeded  shafts  of  the  truth.  Their  po- 
sition, too,  tends  to  give  them  a  remark- 
able simplici^  and  frankness  of  character. 
The  term  ^' Christian*^  generally  signify- 
ing with  us,  not  a  mere  oeliever  in  Chris- 
tianity, but  one  who  professes  to  be  a  dis- 
ciple of  Christ,  and  is  known  as  such,  nine 
persons  out  of  ten  of  those  who  make  no 
profession  of  religion  would,  on  being  ask- 
ed, ^^  Are  you  a  Christian  V*  prompUy  re- 
ply, ^  No,  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  am  not;*^ 
meaning  thereby  that  he  was  sorry  to  say 
that  he  is  not  a  truly  religions  man,  or 
what  the  word  Christian  ought  to  signify, 
and  is  with  us  so  often  employed  to  ex- 
press. This  is  obviously  better  for  uncon- 
verted persons— better  for  their  own  con- 
sciences— than  to  be  involved  in  a  church 
relation,  and  yet  be  without  religion.  It  is 
every  way  better,  also,  for  the  pastor  and 
the  church  ;  and  the  prospect  of  the  Word 
of  God  gaining  an  entrance  into  the  fa«art 
of  the  unrenewed  is  many  times  more  en- 
couraging than  if  they  were  members  of 
the  church,  and  had  "  a  name  to  live**  while 
in  reality  '*  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins.** 


it  for  a  long  period  of  time.  The  results  are  mott 
striking,  and  clearly  demonstrate  the  blessing  of 
haTing  the  stated  and  regular  use  of  the  means  of 
grace.  It  has  been  found  that,  of  thoee  who  habitu- 
ally attend  churches  where  the  Gospel  is  laithfuliy 
preached,  the  number  who.  sooner  or  later,  are  made 
to  experience  its  saving  power  is  surprisingly  great ; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  the  number  of  those  who  die 


without  giving  any  evidence  of  possessing  true  piety 
is  small.  The  investintion  has  been  made  in  all 
parts  of  the  State,  and  has  everywhere  coaducted  to 


the  same  important  and  deligntful  concIusioD.  I 
know  not  whether  this  inquiry  has  erer  been  pros- 
ecuted 80  thoroughly  and  ezteniively  in  to;  oUiei 
part  of  thfi  world. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


THK   AOMINISTRATIOlf   Or  DISCIPLINE. 

I  HATE  been  often  asked  in  Europe,  What 
teasares  are  adopted  by  our  churches  in 
iforcing  discipline — how  unworthy  per- 
iii8«  for  instance,  are  prevented  from  com- 
g  to  the  Lord's  Table  1  The  very  ques-. 
Ml  indicates  familiarity  with  a  state  of 
linss  very  different  from  what  prevails  in 
le  United  States — with  a  state  of  things 
which  the  decisions  of  the  ecclesiastical 
ithority  are  enforced  by  the  civil. 
Chorch  discipline  with  us,  though  whol- 
moral,  is  thought  quite  sufficient.  The 
Me  mast  be  rare,  indeed,  of  any  one,  not 
member  of  some  recognised  church,  com- 
g  forward  to  receive  the  sacrament  in 
I  evangelical  church.  He  hears  the  qual- 
nations  necessary  to  a  worthy  participa- 
nt! in  the  ordinance ;  he  knows  that  none 
t  Christians  of  good  repute  in  other  evan- 
lical  churches  are  invited  to  join  the 
smbers  of  that  particular  church  on  the 
lemn  occasion ;  and  if  he  belongs  to  nei- 
or  of  these  categories,  he  is  not  likely  to 
ite  himself  to  the  Lord's  people.  But  if 
should,  he  does  so  on  his  own  respon- 
lility  before  God ;  the  Church  is  not  to  be 
lined  for  his  conduct.  Even  were  a  per- 
n  who  had  been  excommunicated  for 
ten  immorality,  and  universally  known 
be  so,  to  take  his  seat  among  the  mem- 
rs  of  the  church,  its  office-bearers,  in 
nying  round  the  symbols  of  the  Sav- 
ur*s  body  and  blood,  would  probably  pass 
m  by  ;  or,  if  that  could  not  be  done,  they 
duld  rather  allow  the  matter  to  take  its 
larse  than  risk  confusion  at  so  solemn  a 
oment,  in  the  conviction  that  the  Church, 
iving  done  her  previous  duty  to  the  un- 
ippy  man,  she  is  not  to  blame  for  his  un- 
ithorized  intrusion.  I  know  of  one  soli- 
ry  occasion  in  which  one  of  the  office- 
sarers  whispered  in  the  ear  of  a  person 
ho  ought  not  to  have  been  among  the 
immunicants,  that  it  would  be  better  for 
m  own  soul,  as  well  as  due  to  the  church, 
Lat  he  should  retire,  and  he  did  so.  But 
lis  was  unobserved  b^  most  of  those  im- 
lediately  around,  or,  if  observed,  they  did 
3t  know  the  cause  of  his  retiring.  1  nev- 
r  knew  or  heard  of  another  case  in  which 
nch  a  step  was  necessary. 
No  difficulty  whatever,  I  repeat,  can 
rise  on  this  subject.  Our  discipline  is 
lora],  and  the  people  are  too  well  in- 
imcted  on  the  subject  of  their  duties  not 
>  know  what  they  should  do,  and  what  to 
iistain  from  doing.  We  have  no  gens 
armes,  or  other  police  agents,  to  enforce 
ur  discipline,  and  if  such  functionaries  are 
ver  seen  about  our  churches  in  any  char- 
cter  but  that  of  worshippers,  it  is  on  ex- 
■aordinary  occasions,  to  keep  order  at  the 
oor ;  and  their  services  are  not  often 
eeded  even  for  that  puipose. 


In  regard  to  church  members  who  sub- 
ject themselves  to  censure  for  open  sin,  or 
gross  neglect  of  duty,  they  are  dealt  with 
according  to  the  established  discipline  of 
the  body  to  which  they  belong ;  and  that, 
in  all  our  evangelical  churches,  is  founded 
upon  the  simple  and  clear  directions  given 
by  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles.  Unworthy 
members,  after  having  been  dealt  with  ac- 
cordiiiff  to  Scriptural  rule,  are  excluded 
until  they  give  evidence  of  sincere  contri- 
tion for  their  sin.  Where  the  case  is  fla- 
grant, and  the  sin  persisted  in,  after  all  at- 
tempts to  reclaim  the  offender  have  failed, 
he  is  openly  excommunicated  before  the 
church  and  congregation.  A  less  open 
declaration  of  the  offence  and  punishment 
takes  place  in  other  cases.  But  whatever 
be  the  course  pursued,  unworthy  men  are 
excluded  in  all  our  evangelical  churches  as 
soon  as  their  offence  can  be  properly  taken 
up  by  the  church.  1  state  this  as  a  general 
fact.  Once  excluded,  the  world  does  not 
long  remain  ignorant  of  what  has  taken 
place,  and  the  church  thus  avoids  the 
charge  of  retaining  persons  of  scandalous 
lives  in  her  communion.*  Any  defect  in 
our  administration  of  church  discipline  does 
not  lie,  I  conceive,  generally  speaking,  in 
its  being  harsh  and  impatient ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  nothing  in  the  institu- 
tions of  the  country,  or  in  the  opinions  and 
habits  of  the  people,  to  prevent  its  being  as 
rigid  as  the  legislation  of  the  great  Nfead 
of  the  Church  demands.  If  there  be  failure 
anywhere,  it  is  chargeable  to  want  of  fidel- 
ity on  the  part  of  those  who  are  intrusted 
with  the  exercise  of  it. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

CHARACTER  OF   AMERICAN   PREACHOIG. 

In  order  adequately  to  describe  American 
preaching,  one  should  be  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  churches  of  the  country 
throughout  its  vast  extent ;  but  this  knowl- 
edge It  falls  to  the  lot  of  few  to  possess. 
Foreign  writers  on  the  subject  have  been 
either  traveUers,  whose  books  betray  a 
very  limited  acquaintance  with  the  church- 
es and  their  ministers,  or  untravelled  au- 
thors, whose  judgment  has  been  formed 
upon  such  specimens  as  they  could  find  in 
printed  discourses,  or  hear  from  the  lips  of 
preachers  from  the  United  States  during 
visits  to  Europe.  In  either  case,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  impartiality  of  the 
judges,  the  data  for  forming  a  sound  opin- 


*  ThedepositioQ  of  a  minisier  of  the  Gospel,  when 
it  occura,  which,  when  we  consider  how  numerous 
the  ministry  is,  cannot  he  thought  frequent,  is  com- 
monly announced  in  the  religious  and  other  journals, 
in  Older  that  the  churches  may  be  duly  guarded 
against  the  admission  of  the  deposusd  ^raoa  v^U^ 
their  pulpits,  ihiQu^^iitS^ioisiiCA  ^\^  ^^asarNki.  tss^ 
present  poaiUoni. 
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ion  upon  the  subject  have  been  manifestly 
insufficient.  Few  persons  in  Europe  have 
read  enough  of  American  sermons  to  form 
an  accurate  judgment  respecting  tlic  vari- 
ous qualities  of  American  preaching,  for 
few  preachers,  comparatively,  in  America 
have  published  volumes  of  sermons,  or 
even  isolated  and  occasional  discourses. 
Some  of  the  most  effective  preachers  have 
published  very  little,  and  many  nothing  at 
all.  And  as  for  those  preachers  from  the 
United  States  who  have  visited  Europe, 
not  a  dozen  have  been  able  to  preach  in 
any  language  but  the  English  ;  and  any 
other  language,  with  all  but  one  or  two  of 
these,  has  been  German.  Except  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  then,  and  to  a  very 
limited  extent  in  Germany,  American 
preaching  is  unknown,  except  from  books 
and  the  reports  of  persons  who  have  visited 
the  countiy.  As  for  the  American  preach- 
ers who  have  visited  Europe,  they  have 
been  few  in  comparison  with  the  whole 
body,  and  have  been  confined  for  the  most 
part  to  those  of  three  or  four  denomina- 
tions. Many  of  them  have  crossed  the 
Atlantic  as  invalids  for  the  recovery  of 
their  health ;  others  have  come  with  some 
object  to  accomplish,  which  left  little  time 
for  preaching.  Under  such  circumstances 
they  could  hardly  be  expected  to  preach  as 
well  as  at  home  ;  and  yet  there  have  been 
some  who,  while  in  Europe,  reflected  no 
discredit  on  themselves  or  their  country  as 
pulpit  orators.* 

Preaching  in  the  United  States  varies 
exceedingly  both  in  manner  and  in  substance, 
but  most  in  manner.  The  clergy  in  the 
Presbyterian,  Congregational,  Episcopal, 
Reformed  Dutch,  Lutheran,  German  Re- 
formed, Moravian,  Reformed  Presbyteri- 
an, Associate,  and  Associate  Reformed 
churches,  have,  with  few  exceptions,  pass- 
ed through  a  regular  course  of  education 

"*  Among  the  American  preachers  whose  visits  are 
still  remembered  with  interest  in  Great  Hrltain  (and 
some  of  them  on  the  Continent  also),  but  who  are  no 
longer  with  us,  may  be  mentioned  the  Rev.  Drs. 
Mason,  Romeyn,  15 men,  Henry,  Hobart,  Emory, 
Fisk,  and  Clark,  who  were  certainly  no  mean  men. 
Of  those  who  have  visited  Europe  within  the  last  few 
years,  and  who  are  still  permitted  to  prosecute  (heir 
work  among  us,  the  Rev.  Drs.  Spring,  Humphrey, 
Coz,  M'Auley,  Codman,  Sprague,  Breckinridge.  Pat- 
ton,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Kirk,  of  the  FreHbyterian  and  Con- . 
fregational  Churches  ;  the  Rev.  Drs.  Bethune  and 
'erris,  of  the  Reformed  Dutch ;  the  Rev.  Drs.  Mil- 
nor,  M'llvaine  (bishop  of  Ohio},  Meade  (bishop  of 
Virginia),  Hawks,  and  Tyng,  ot  the  Episcopal ;  the 
Rev.  Drs.  Olin,  Capers,  President  Durhin,  ana  Bishop 
Soule,  of  the  MethcHiij«t ;  the  Rev.  Drs.  Way  land, 
Slowe,  Sears,  and  M»Murray,  of  the  Baptist ;  and  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Knrtz  and  the  Rev.  .Mr.  Riley  of  the  L\i- 
thcran  and  German  Refortneil  Churches,  are  widely 
known  in  Grrat  Britain,  and  some  of  them  on  the 
Continent.  The  last-named  two  were  kii^dly  re- 
ceived in  Germany,  and  heard  with  attention,  both 
when  they  spoke  of  tlie  infant  semmariis  for  whirh 
they  plead<vl,  as  well  as  when  they  proclaimed  "  that 
Afarne  which  is  alntre  every  name,"  and  which  is 
**Ijke  ointment  poured  forth." 


in  Latin,  Greek,  the  Natural  and  Moral 
Sciences,  and  Theology,  such  as  is  ooir 
pursued  at  our  colleges  and  theological 
seminaries,  or  what  is  tantamount  to  iu 
Many,  especially  the  younger  men,  havt 
some  knowledge  of  Hebrew.  As  for  the 
Baptist  ministers,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  how 
many  have  gone  through  a  similar  course- 
certainly  not  half,  perhaps  not  a  fourth  of 
them.  A  still  smaller  proportion  of  the 
Methodist  preachers  have  had  that  advan- 
tage, though,  upon  the  whole,  they  are 
probably  as  well  informed  as  the  Baptist 
ministers  are.  Ministerial  education  among 
the  Cumberland  Presbyterians  is  much  in 
the  same  state  as  among  the  Methodists. 

The  clergy  of  certain  denominatioiu, 
who  have  not  passed  through  a  collegiate 
course,  are  often  spoken  of,  but  very  un- 
justly, as  "  uneducated,"  "  unlearned/'  **iU 
literate,"  and  so  forth.  Very  many  such 
have,  by  great  application,  made  most  ie> 
spectablo  attainments.  Some  have  ac- 
quired a  considerable  knowledge  of  the 
Latin  and  Greek  classics,  and  a  vas  greater 
number  have,  by  the  diligent  perusal  of 
valuable  works  in  English,  stored  their 
minds  with  a  large  amount  of  sound  learn- 
ing, which  they  use  with  much  effect  in 
preaching.  Nor  is  this  surprising.  A  man 
may  acquire  an  immense  fund  of  knowledge 
through  the  sole  medium  of  the  Englitfli 
tonffue.  Benjamin  Franklin  knew  nothinc 
of  the  ancient  languages,  and  not  much  « 
any  of  the  modem,  beyond  his  mother 
tongue  and  French ;  yet  few  men  of  htt 
day  were  better  informed,  or  wrote  their 
mother  tongue  with  equal  purity.  So,  also, 
with  Washington.  And  who  ever  used  the 
English  language  with  greater  propriety 
and  effect  than  Bunyan ;  or  where  in  that 
language  shall  we  find  a  sounder  or  abler 
theological  writer  than  Andrew  Fuller? 
Yet  neither  Bunyan  nor  Fuller  was  ever  at 
a  college. 

It  is  a  great,  though  a  common  mistake, 
to  suppose  that  Methodist  ministers,  when 
"  on  the  circuit,"  read  nothing.   There  being 
generally  two  on  each  circuit,  each  has  a 
good  deal  of  time,  especially  in  the  oMer 
portions  of  the  country,  for  making  up  his 
reports,  carrying  on  his  correspondence, 
and  prosecuting  his  studies ;  and  that  tbif 
last   is   done  to  some  good    purpose  is 
clearly  shown  by  the  preaching  of  the  great 
majority.   Those  who  are  labouring  on  the 
**  circuits"  in  the  frontier  and  thinly-set- 
tled districts,  have  much  less  time  for  read- 
ing and  study.    Those  who  are  stationed  in 
the  cities  and  large  towns  have  as  much 
time  for  study  as  other  ministers  similarly 
situated.      Many  Baptist   ministers,  al^ 
who  have  never  attended  college,  are  close 
students,  and  carefully  prepare  for  the  pul- 
pit ;  while  others,  of  whom  so  much  can- 
not be  said,  give  themselves  much  to  the 
\  Te^Oi\t\^  o^  cwVdin  favourite  authors. 
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Nearly  all  the  Episcopal  and  Congre^- 
tional  clergy  write  their  sermons,  and  read 
more  or  less  closely  when  delivering  them. 
So  do  many  of  the  Preshyterian  and  Re- 
formed Dutch,  and  some.  also,  of  the  Bap- 
tist ministers.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
Presbyterian  clergy,  the  great  majority  of 
the  Baptist,  and  nearly  all  the  ministers  of 
the  Methodist,  Cumberland  Presbyterian, 
and  some  other  evangelical  denominations, 
neither  write  their  sermons  in  full,  nor  read 
any  considerable  part  of  them.  Few,  how- 
ever, of  any  church  commit  their  sermons 
to  memory ;  the  great  majority  of  such  as 
do  not  write  out  their  discourses,  carefully 
study  the  subjects  of  them,  and  generally 
note  down  the  principal  heads  to  be  used 
in  the  pulpit,  as  taste  or  habit  may  incline. 

The  delivery  of  the  ministers  among  us 
who  read  is  not,  in  general,  very  animated ; 
still,  it  is  sufficiently  attractive  in  most 
instances  to  interest  hearers  endued  with 
any  capacity  for  distinguishing  between 
sound  and  sense,  and  who  prefer  a  well- 
reasoned,  well-expressed,  and  instructive 
discourse  to  mere  animated  declamation, 
accompanied  with  much  less,  commonly, 
of  these  qualities.  Good  reading,  though 
in  all  countries  much  more  rare  than  at- 
tractive and  effective  speaking,  will  gen- 
erally be  preferred,  nevertheless,  by  hear- 
ers of  high  intellectual  acquirements. 

Ministers  of  all  denominations  who  do 
not  read  their  discourses,  possess  a  much 
more  animated  delivery,  and  generally  dis- 
play more  of  what  may  be  called  *'  orato- 
ry" in  their  manner,  than  their  brethren 
who  read.  But  their  sermons  can  hardly 
have  the  same  order,  clearness,  and  free- 
dom from  repetition.  Still,  they  need  not 
be  defective  in  instructiveness,  and  they 
have  greatly  the  advantage  in  point  of 
fervour,  and  in  those  direct  and  powerful 
appeals  which  owe  their  effect  almost 
as  much  to  look,  tone,  and  manner,  as  to 
the  truths  which  the  speaker  expresses. 
Not  that  such  appeals  can  be  of  much 
avail  if  no  truth  be  conveyed  by  them,  but 
truth  may  become  much  more  effective 
when  pressed  upon  the  attention  in  an  at- 
tractive and  impressive  manner. 

Those  of  the  clergy  of  the  evangelical 
churches  in  the  United  States  who  have 
passed  through  a  regular  classical  and  the- 
ological course  of  education,  and  who  in 
point  of  numbers  may  be  estimated  at 
about  7000,  taken  as  a  whole,  would  be 
pronounced  less  animated  than  the  most 
celebrated  preachers  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  France  and  Germany,  and,  I  may 
add,  Denmark  and  Sweden.  Not  a  few  of 
them,  however,  are  not  wanting  in  fervour, 
and  even^ire  in  their  delivery.  But  this  is 
not  the  case  with  those  of  our  ministers 
who  have  had  a  less  complete  education, 
and  have  been  very  differently  trained. 
Our  Methodist  mimstera  have  a  certain 


course  of  reading  prescribed  to  them  for 
the  four  probationary  years  preceding  their 
being  onJained  elders  or  presbyters.  Du- 
ring that  time  they  have  their  circuit  la- 
bours to  perform ;  what  they  learn  is  put 
to  instant  use,  and  incorporated,  as  it 
were,  with  their  very  being.  Now,  this 
preparatory  course  has  no  tendency  to 
keep  down  the  eagerness  for  energetic 
preaching,  so  much  felt  by  men  who  re- 
gard themselves  as  called  by  God  to  preach 
his  Gospel,  but  which  is  so  much  restrain- 
ed by  the  precise  knowledge  and  artificial 
rules  of  eloquence  taught  in  colleges.  Be- 
sides, as  they  generally  preach  to  moder- 
ate assemblages,  and  these,  in  many  cases, 
mainly  composed  of  the  plainer  classes,, 
they  are  far  less  apt  to  feel  embarrassed 
than  youths  who,  having  fh*st  spent  sever- 
al years  at  a  college,  and  then  several 
more  at  a  theological  seminary,  have  ac- 
quired so  fastidious  a  taste,  and  have  be- 
come so  nervously  sensible  to  the  slightest 
deviations  from  the  strictest  rules  of  gram- 
mar and  rhetoric,  that  they  almost  dread 
to  speak  at  all,  lest  they  should  offend 
against  both.  But  the  grand  advantage  pos- 
sessed by  the  Methodist  itinerant  preach- 
er, and  one  which,  if  he  has  any  talent  at 
all,  he  cannot  fail  to  profit  by,  is,  that  he 
may  preach  sooner  or  later  in  many  or  all 
of  the  eight,  ten,  or  more  places  in  his  cir- 
cuit, the  discourse  with  which  he  sets  out, 
and  which  he  has  been  preparing  during 
the  intervals  of  repose  which  he  enjoys. 
This  frequent  repetition  of  the  same  ser- 
mon is  an  inestimable  means  of  improve- 
ment. Each  repetition  admits  of  some 
modification,  as  the  discourse  is  not  writ- 
ten out,  and  enables  the  preacher  to  im- 
prove what  seemed  faulty,  and  to  supply 
what  seemed  deficient  in  the  preceding 
effort.  No  men,  accordingly,  with  us  be- 
come readier  or  more  effective  speakers. 
Their  diction,  indeed,  may  not  always  be 
as  pure  as  that  of  men  who  have  spent 
several  years  in  the  schools ;  yet  it  is  sur- 
prising with  what  propriety  vast  numbers 
of  them  express  themselves,  while  in  point 
of  forcible  and  effective  delivery  they  far 
surpass,  upon  the  whole,  preachers  who 
have  passed  through  the  colleges. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  Methodists 
applies  to  the  Cumberland  Presbyterians, 
a  body  of  Christians  which  we  shall  give 
some  account  of  hereafter,  and  which  is 
to  be  found  exclusively  in  the  West  and  in 
Texas.  Like  the  Methodists,  they  have 
circuit  or  itinerant  preachers,  and  about  an 
equal  proportion  of  their  ministers  have 
never  pursued  a  course  of  study  at  col- 
lege. It  may  be  applied,  also,  but  not  to 
the  same  extent,  to  what  is  called,  neither 
with  strict  propriety,  nor  always  in  kind- 
liness of  feeling,  the  "uneducated''  ^t- 
tion  of  Baptist  pxe^eVY^x^.  '^\«j^  Xvas^  \nsjX 
the  advaulagea  ol  vYve  '\\:vaRi^c^  >  ^^A  \s«5ss 
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^f  them  are  too  much  occupied  with  their 
secular  pursuits  to  have  much  time  to 
spare  for  study.  Still,  amonf^  them,  also, 
there  will  be  found  a  great  deal  of  ener- 
getic eloquence — rather  homely  at  times, 
yet  often  highly  effective  —  and  flowing 
from  a  mind  more  intent  upon  its  concep- 
tions than  upon  the  language  in  wtiicli 
they  are  to  be  clothed,  and  more  desirous 
of  producing  a  lasting  effect  on  the  under- 
standing and  hearts  of  the  hearers  than  of 
exciting  admiration  for  the  graces  of  a  fine 
style  and  elegant  delivery. 

Some  of  the  tourists  from  abroad  who 
have  visited  the  United  States  have  affect- 
ed to  despise  our  ^*  uneducated^^  and  "  ig- 
norant" ministers,  and  have  thought  what 
Ihey  call  the  "  ranting"  of  such  men  a  fit 
subject  of  di\ncrsion  for  themselves  and 
their  readers.  Such  authors  know  little 
of  the  real  worth  and  valuable  labours  of 
these  humble,  and,  in  comparison  with  such 
as  have  studied  at  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, unlettered  men.  Their  plain  preach- 
ing, in  fact,  is  often  far  more  likely  to  ben- 
efit their  usual  hearers*  than  would  that  of 
a  learned  xloctor  of  divinity  issuing  from 
some  great  university.  Their  language, 
though  not  always  reined,  is  intelligible  to 
those  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  Their  il- 
lustrations may  not  be  classical,  but  they 
will  probably  be  drawn  either  from  the 
Bible  or  from  the  scenes  amid  which  their 
hearers  move,  and  the  events  with  which 
they  arc  familiar ;  nor  would  the  critical 
knowledge  of  a  Porson,  or  the  vast  learn- 
ing of  a  Parr,  be  likely  to  make  them 
wore  successful  in  their  work.  T  have 
often  heard  most  solemn  and  edifying  dis- 
courses from  such  men.  1  have  met  with 
them  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States; 
and  though  some,  doubtless,  bring  discredit 
upon  the  ministry  by  their  ignorance,  their 
eccentricities,  or  their  incapacity,  and  do 
more  harm  than  good  to  the  cause  of  reli- 
gion, yet,  taken  as  a  whole,  they  arc  a 
great  blessing  to  the  country.  A  Euro- 
pean who  should  denounce  the  United 
States  as  uncivilized,  and  the  inhabitants 
as  wretched,  because  he  does  not  every- 
where find  the  luxuries  and  refinements  of 
London  and  Paris,  would  display  no  more 
ignorance  of  the  world,  nor  a  greater  want 
of  common  sense,  than  were  he  to  despise 
the  plain  preaching  of  a  man  who  enters 
the  pulpit  with  a  mind  replete  with  Scrip- 
tural knowledge,  obtained  by  frequent  pe- 

*  Let  me  not  l>e  misunderstood.  I  woulrl  not  for 
a  moment  convoy  the  idea  that  the  i)eople  who  at- 
tend the  preachmg  of  the  non-classical ly  educated 
Methodist  and  liaptist  ministers  consist  only  of  the 
poor  and  «neducate<l.  On  the  conlr.iry»  in  many 
places,  both  m  the  North  and  in  the  iiiouth,  they 
nave  a  fair  share  of  the  most  mtelliceni  and  respect- 
able pKirt  of  the  population  among  their  hearers.  At 
the  same  time,  it  has  ever  bet^n  the  peculiar  glory  of 
the  former,  indeed,  of  both,  that  through  their  labours 
"  the  poor  have  the  Gospel  preached  to  them.*' 


nisal  of  the  Bible,  and  the  assistance  of 
valuable  commentaries,  besides  being  gen- 
erally well  informed,  and  with  a  heart  full 
of  love  to  God  and  concern  for  men's  muls. 
even  although  he  may  never  have  fre- 
quented the  groves  of  an  academy,  or 
studied  the  nicer  graces  of  oratory.  To 
the  labours  of  such  men  more  than  i?0,000 
neighbourhoods  in  the  United  States  are 
indebted  for  their  general  good  order,  tran- 
quillity, and  happiness,  as  well  as  for  the 
humble  but  sincere  piety  that  reigns  in 
many  a  heart,  and  around  many  a  fireside. 
To  them  the  country  owes  much  of  its 
conservative  character,  for  no  men  have 
inculcated  more  effectively  those  doctrines 
which  promote  obedience  to  law,  respect 
for  magistracy,  and  the  maintenance  of 
civil  goveniment ;  and  never  more  than 
within  the  last  year  or  two,  during  which 
they  have  had  to  resist  the  anarchical 
principles  of  self-styled  reformers,  both 
religious  and  political.  No  men  are  mon> 
hated  and  reviled  by  these  demagogues, 
whose  projects,  I  rejoice  to  say,  find  com- 
paratively but  a  small  and  decreasing  num- 
ber of  friends  and  advocates. .  To  the  in- 
fluence of  the  pulpit,  and  that  of  the  reli- 
gious and  sound  part  of  the  political  prrs«, 
we  owe  a  return  of  better  sentiments  in 
several  states,  in  relation  to  capital  punish- 
ments in  the  case  of  murder  in  its  highe»t 
degree,  and  the  more  frequent  condemna- 
tion and  execution  of  those  who  commit 
it.  And  in  a  late  insurrectionary  move- 
ment in  Rhode  Island,  the  leading  journals 
of  that  state  attest  that  the  clergy  of  all 
denominations  exerted  a  highly  salutar}* 
influence.* 

But  the  subject  of  preaching  ought  to  be 
viewed  in  its  highest  and  most  important 
aspect — that  of  the  salvation  of  souls. 

The  first  characteristic  of  American 
preaching,  1  should  say,  is  simplicity.  I: 
is  simple  in  the  form  of  discourse  or  ser- 
mon, usually  adopted  by  the  better-educa- 
ted part  of  the  ministry.  The  most  natu- 
ral and  obvious  view  of  a  subject  is  pre- 
ferred to  the  far-fetched,  the  philosophical, 
it  may  be,  and  the  striking.  The  grand 
aim  of  our  preachers,  taken  as  a  body,  is 
to  present  the  tnie  meaning  of  a  text  rath- 
er than  to  produce  what  is  called  efftct. 
Again,  preaching  in  the  United  States  is 
simple  in  point  of  language,  the  plain  and 
familiar  being  preferred  to  the  ornate  and 
rhetorical.  Such  of  our  preachers  as  wish 
to  be  perfectly  intelligible,  prefer  words  of 
Saxon  to  those  of  Latin  origin,  as  brin^ 
belter  understomi  by  the  people.  Vijjour. 
too,  is  preferred  to  beauty,  and  perspicuity 
to  embellishment.  Not  that  we  have  no 
preachers  whose  composition   is  onlatt^ 

•  *•  Nothinir,**  says  the  Providence  Joiinnl  of  July. 
1842,  *'ha8  lUled  the  enemies  of  law  and  order  wiili 
greater  rage  than  the  high  and  noble  stand  takrii  U 
the  clergy  against  their  lutuirectionary  doctnnes.'' 
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and  even  elegant,  but  I  speak  of  the  mass. 
Lastly,  our  preaching  is  simple  in  point  of 
delivery.  The  manner  of  our  preachers, 
their  gestures,  and  their  intonation,  must 
be  allowed  to  be  extremely  simple.  There 
is  little  of  the  rhetorician's  art  in  it,  little 
that  is  studied  and  theatrical.  There  may 
be  animation,  and  in  some  cases  even  vehe- 
mence, accompanied  with  a  loud  and  pow- 
•crful  utterance,  but  the  manner  remains 
simple — the  hearer's  attention  is  not  di- 
▼erted  from  what  is  said  to  him  that  says 
it.  Truth,  accordingly,  has  a  better  chance, 
80  to  speak,  of  making  its  way  to  the  hearts 
of  the  audience,  than  when  announced  with 
aU  the  fascinations  of  a  splendid  address 
and  captivating  manner.     Not  that  elo- 

auence  is  unlmown  or  undervalued,  but 
hat  simplicity  of  delivery  predominates 
over  show,  and  the  preacher  would  rather 
oiury  truth  home  to  his  hearers'  hearts 
Aan  extort  their  applause.  Nor  do  our 
ministers  affect  a  peculiar  manner  or  into- 
nation of  voice,*  as  is  the  case  in  some 
countries,  but  every  good  preacher  endeav- 
ours to  take  with  him  into  the  pulpit  what 
is  natural  and  habitual  to  him  in  that  re- 
spect. 

.    The   second    grand    characteristic    of 
American  preaching  lies  in  its  being  seri- 
am*  and  earnest.    Thanks  be  to  God,  the 
preachers  of   our   evangelical   churches 
seem,  in  general,  to  be  truly  converted 
men,  and  preach  as  if  they  felt  the  infinite 
importance  of  what  they  say.    **  We  be- 
lieve, and  therefore  speak,"  seems  to  be 
the  mainspring  of  all  their  endeavours, 
and  to  give  the  tone  to  all  their  preaching. 
They  leel  it  to  be  a  serious  office  to  speak 
to  dying  men  of  the  interests  of  their  im- 
mortal souls,  and  help  them  to  prepare 
for  death,  judgment,  and  eternity.    They 
would  recoil  from  the  task  under  an  over- 
whelming sense  of  its  awfulness,  were  it 
not  that  they  believe  themselves  called  to 
it  by  the  Holy  Ghost.    ''  Wo  unto  me  if  I 
preach  not  the  Gospel,'*  are  words  that  oft- 
en address  themselves  to  their  hearts,  and 
Qige  them  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  their 
TOWS.     Can  we  wonder  that  the  preaching 
of  such  men  is  serious  and  earnest  ? 
>  A  third  characteristic  of  A  merican  preach- 
ing is  its  dwelling  much  upon  imrnediale  rec- 
tmeiliation  with  God,  by  sincere  repentance 
towards  Him,  and  faith  towards  the  Liord 
Jesus  Christ.     Reconciliation  with  God! 
that  is  the  great  duty  urged  by  the  Gospel, 
and  the  doing  of  that  duty  '"now,"  "  to-day,'' 
While  it  is  **  the  accepted  time,"  and  "  the 


»■  Many  of  tbe  Methodist  and  Baptut  preachers  have 
iDore  of  what  may  be  called  English  mtmuuion  than 
those  of  other  denominations.  1  his  may  doubtless 
be  ascribed  to  tbe  influence  of  some  leadmg  English 
preachers,  such  as  Bishops  Coke  and  Asbury  among 
tbs  former,  and  the  late  Dr.  Staughton  and  others 
among  the  latter.  This  I  mention  not  by  way  of 
fiisperagement,  but  solely  because  I  wish  to 
what  appears  to  me  to  be  a  real  peculiarity. 


day  of  salvation,"  not  its  postponement  un- 
til to-morrow,  or  a  "  more  convenient  sea- 
son," is  what  is  mainly  urged  by  our  evan- 
gelical ministers  generally,  so  as  to  form 
a  prominent  characteristic  of  their  preach- 
ing.   This  it  is  which  commimicates  to 
their  preaching  so  much  of  Richard  Bax- 
ter's style,  as  exhibited  in  his  writings. 
No  excuse,  no  delay  on  the  part  of  Uie 
unconverted  sinner  can  be  accepted ;  the 
solemn  call  to  repent  and  seek  now  the 
salvation  of  his  never-dying  soul  is  made 
to  sound  in  his  ear,  and  no  peace  is  given 
until  he  has  not  only  heard,  but  obeyed  it 
A   fourth    characteristic    of  American 
preaching  is  found  in  its  being  h^Kly  doc- 
trinal.   This  is  particularly  the  case  with 
such  of  our  ministers   as  have  passed 
through  a  regular  course  of  classical  and 
theological  studies;  and  of  these,  those 
who  write  and  read  their  discourses  in- 
dulge rather  more,  perhaps,  than  those  who 
speak  from  premeditation  merely,  in  what 
may  be  called  a  dogmatic  style,  using  the 
word  in  its  original  signification.    And  al- 
though with  those  who  have  not  pursued 
such  a  regular  course  of  study,  the  practi- 
cal and  hortatory  style  may  prevail  over 
the  doctrinal  and  exegetical,  yet  the  latter 
has   unquestionably  a  very  considerate 
place  in  their  sermons,  as  all  will  admit 
who  have  regularly  attended  such  preach- 
iuff  for  a  sufficient  time  to  enable  them  to 
judge  satisfactorily  on  the  subject.    Many 
of  our  pastors  expound  certain  portions  of 
the  Bible  in  order,  but  this  the  most  difficult, 
and  yet,  when  happily  done,  most  profita- 
ble of  all  methods  of  presenting  truth,  is  not, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  so  common  as  it  ouffht 
to  be.    The  Bible-classes  may,  perhaps,  oe 
considered  so  far  as  a  substitute  for  it,  and 
if  a  substitute  can  be  admitted  at  all,  they 
are  certainly  the  best  that  can  be  named. 

A  fifth  characteristic  of  our  preaching 
lies  in  its  being  systematic  or  consecutive; 
words  which  make  farther  explanation  ne- 
cessary, as  neither  of  them  expresses  the 
idea  which  I  wish  to  convey.    What  I  mean 
is,  that  the  best  preaching  in  our  evangeli- 
cal churches  maintains  a  proper  connexion 
among  the  discourses  successively  deliv- 
ered from  the  same  pulpit,  instead  of  each 
presenting  a  separate  or  isolated  state- 
ment of  truth,  a  sermon  one  Sabbath  be- 
ing given  on  one  particular  subject,  on 
the  Sabbath  following  another  sermon  on  a 
totally  distinct  subject,  and  so  on  through- 
out the  year.    A  preacher  ought,  indeed, 
to  change  his  topics  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances and  characters  of  his  hearers. 
But  there  is  such  a  thing  as  dwelling  on 
one  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  in  succes- 
sive discourses,  so  as  to  make  it  more 
thoroughly  understood,  and  convey  a  deep- 
er impression  than  could  otherwise   bo 
done.    And  there  is  such  a  thing,  also,  as 
presenting  all  the  subjects  which  should 
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constitute  the  themes  of  a  preacher's  dis- 
courses in  their  proper  connexion  with, 
and  relation  to,  one  another.  Preaching 
on  isolated  subjects,  without  any  connect- 
ing link,  and  of  which  no  better  account 
can  be  given  than  that  the  preacher  finds 
certain  topics  and  texts  easy  to  preach 
upon,  is  not  likely  to  do  much  good.  This 
is  not  what  men  do  when  they  would 
produce  a  deep  and  effectual  impression 
on  any  other  subject.  They  strive,  by  all 
possible  means,  to  present  it  in  all  its  as- 
pects and  bearings,  and  do  not  quit  one 
point  until  they  have  well  established  it. 
They  make  every  succeeding  statement 
and  argument  bear  upon  and  strengthen 
that  which  preceded,  and  in  this  way  they 
make  it  manifest  that  they  are  steadily 
tending  to  a  great  final  result,  from  which 
nothing,  not  even  want  of  systematic  pro- 
cess in  argumentation,  must  be  allowed 
for  a  moment  to  divert  them.  '*  It  is  line 
upon  line,  line  upon  line;  precept  upon 
precept,  precept  upon  precept,"  with  them ; 
and  as  the  blacksmith  can  expect  to  make 
an  impression  upon  the  heated  iron  only 
by  directing  his  hammer  to  the  same  point 
and  its  immediate  vicinity  in  many  suc- 
cessive blows,  so  the  minister  does  not 
hope  for  success  in  opening  the  eyes  of. 
blind  sinners,  or  rightly  gui£ng  those  who 
are  scarcely  more  than  half  awake,  but  by 
oft-repeated  and  faithful  presentation  of 
the  same  truths  in  all  their  bearings.  This 
characteristic  can  hardly  be  called  a  pre- 
vailing one,  for,  alas !  with  a  good  dead  of 
systematic  preaching,  we  have  still  too 
much,  even  among  our  settled  clergy,  of 
that  sort  which,  with  more  propriety  of 
idea  than  accuracy  of  expression,  has  been 
called  scattering. 

A  sixth  characteristic  of  American 
preaching  is  the  extent  to  which  it  may 
pe  called  philosophical.  By  philosophical 
I  mean,  founded  on  a  knowledge  of  the 
faculties  and  powers  of  the  human  mind, 
and  of  the  principles  which  govern  its  oper- 
ations. Though  not  universal,  this  charac- 
teristic distinguishes  the  evangelical  cler- 
gy  of  New-England  in  particular,  and  oth- 
ers who  have  devoted  much  of  their  time 
to  theology  as  a  study.  Much  that  is  true, 
and  mucn,  also,  that  is  absurd,  has  been 
said  against  introducing  philosophy  into 
religion.  True  philosophy,  in  its  proper 
place,  is  a  valuable  auxiliary  or  handmaid, 
rather  than  an  enemy  to  theology;  but 
when  she  ceases  to  be  a  servant  and  as- 
sumes the  mastery,  undertaking  that  for 
which  she  is  incompetent,  she  fails  in  do- 
ing the  good  she  might  otherwise  have 
done,  and  becomes  purely  mischievous.* 


A  seventh  characteristic  of  Americait. 
preaching  is  its  direclness.  This  distin- 
guishes our  preaching  so  seneraUy,  that  it 
were  hard  to  say  which  of  the  evangelical 
denominations  has  most  of  it.  You  eveiy- 
where  find  it  the  preacher's  object,  first  of 
all,  to  be  perfectly  understood,  and  then  to 
preach  to  the  heart  and  conscience,  as 
well  as  to  the  understanding.  In  doiiv 
this  gpreat  plainness  of  speech  is  uae£ 
and  care  taken  to  avoid  everything  by 
which  the  barbed  dart  may  be  arrested  be- 
fore it  reaches  the  heart  at  which  it  is 
aimed. 

An  eighth  characteristic  of  American 

E reaching  is  its  faithfulness.  I  know  not 
ow  often  I  have  been  asked  in  Europe 
whether  our  ministers  are  not  intimidated 
by  the  rich  and  influential  in  their  conm- 
gations  who  may  dishke  the  truth.  T^e 
question  has  not  a  little  surprised  me,  for 
I  never  dreamed  that  the  courage  of  evaii- 


♦  "  I  think,"  says  M.  dc  Tocaueville,  "  that  in 
no  country  in  the  ciTihzod  world  is  less  attention 
paid  to  phDosophy  than  in  the  United  States.  The 
Americans  have  n'ophilosopbical  school  of  their  own ; 
and  they  care  but  little  for  all  the  schools  into  which 


Europe  is  divided,  the  very  names  of  which  sra 
scarcely  known  to  them.    Nevertheless,  it  ii  easy 
to  perceive  that  almost  all  the  inhabitants  of  tto 
United  States  conduct  their  understsmdins  in  ths 
same  manner,  and  govern  it  by  the  saime  mies;  that 
is  to  say,  that  without  ever  having  taken  the  troobia 
to  define  the  rules  of  a  philosophical  method,  they 
are  in  possession  of  one,  common  to  the  whole  peo- 
^  pie.*'    I  do  not  know  when  I  ever  read  anytniag 
I  with  more  unmingled  astonishment  than  I  did  thcsa 
I  opinions,  which  are  faithfully  transferred  from  the 
author's  original.    Certainly,  one  rarely  finds  sock 
an  acknowledgment  of  a  widely-existing  efl^,  for 
which  the  proper  and  only  possible  cause  is  denied. 
The  fact  is,  tiiat  in  few  countries  in  the  civilind 
world  is  philosophy,  in  the  sense  in  which  thn  wad 
is  used  on  the  Continent,  viz.,  metaphysical  or  psy- 
chological science,  more  pursued,  at  least  to  all  prac- 
tical and  valuable  ends,  than  in  the  United  Stales. 
There  is  scarcely  a  college— at  least  a  Protestant 
one,  and  there  are  upward  of  eighty  aoch— «n  whick 
it  is  not  studied  with  no  httle  care  by  the  stodeots 
in  the  last  year  of  the  course.    In  addition  to  read- 
ing such  authors  as  Locke,  Reid,  Dugald  Stewiil, 
Brown,  &c.,  the  professor  of  that  departuMnt  gives 
lectures  or  explanations  of  the  text-book  emplofsd. 
Thus  do  the  thousands  of  young  collegians  ouke 
considerable  proficiency  in  this  science,  espedally 
in  its  more  popular  and  practical  aspects.    And  thus 
do  our  public  men,  our  professional  men,  alK  in  a 
word,  who  have  passed  through  college  (and  they 
are  the  men,  with  few  exceptions,  that  most  iofls- 
ence  the  public  mind),  become  acquainted  with  tha 
principles  that  guide  the  operations  of  the  human 
mind.    There  is  not  a  country  in  the  world,  not  eren 
excepting  ScotUmd  itself,  where  metaphTsics  have 
so  much  influence  upon  presching  as  m  New-£of- 
iand,  where,  indeed,  they  have  sometimes  had  too 
much  influence.    We  have  not  in  the  United  States 
great  professors  who  occupv  themselves  with  no- 
thing but  philosophy,  and  who  have  rivalled  Kant, 
and  He^l,  and  Scnelling,  in  the  nature  of  tbor 
speculations ;  nor  is  it  likely  that  we  ever  shsll  have 
uuch.    The  nature  of  our  Anglo-Sazoo  mind  haidir 
admits  of  the  thing.    Besides,  we  have  too  nmck 
public  life,  and  too  much  to  engross  our  attention, 
to  allow  us  to  prosecute  extensively  aMroeiieii  nso* 
ulations,  if  I  may  use  the  expression.    Neverthewsi* 
we  have  a  few  men,  such  as  Mr.  Ralph  "W.  Enw- 
Bon,  of  Boston,  who  equal  Mr.  Carlyle  himself  in  ad- 
miration of  the  German  transcendentalists,  and  haT8» 
probably,  come  quite  as  near  to  understanding  them. 
— Democracy  in  AmericOj  part  IL,  chap,  l  (Rcevst^ 
translation),  p.  I. 
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cal  ministers  in  preaching  the  Gospel 
td  be  doubted.  Certainly  no  man  could 
e  such  a  doubt  after  witnessing  what  it 
been  my  lot  to  witness  in  all  parts  of 
United  States.  The  dependence  of  our 
isters  upon  their  flocks  for  their  sala- 
seems  not  to  affect  in  the  least  their 
ifulness  in  preaching  *'  repentance  to- 
ds God,"  and  '*  faith  towards  our  Lord 
IS  Christ.**  The  relation  that  subsists 
ween  pastor  and  people  is  certainly  more 
nate  and  kindly,  and  calls  for  more 
ual  forbearance,  than  where  the  law 
Les  the  former  wholly  independent  of 
latter.  But  the  very  kindness,  tender- 
I  of  feeling,  and  respect  which  it  cre- 
,  are  only  additional  motives  to  rcn- 
a  good  minister  faithful  to  the  souls  of 
e  with  whom  he  maintains  such  an  in- 
sting  relation,  and  who  show  him  so 
y  proofs  of  affection  as  a  faithful  pas- 
s  very  sure  to  receive  among  us.  Most 
ainly  facts  do  not  establish  the  supe- 
faithfulness  of  ministers  who  are  in- 
indent  of  their  flocks,  taken  as  a  body. 
the  contrary,  this  very  independence 
n  leads  to  indolence,  neglect,  and, 
etimes,  even  to  insolence,  qualities 
rh  it  ill  becomes  a  minister  of  Christ 
isplay,  and  which  are  utterly  incon- 
!nt  with  the  Gospel.  And  it  may  safc- 
3  afllrmed  that,  with  us,  the  great  ma- 
y  of  men  who  have  been  brought  up 
it  evangelical  preaching,  but  who  have 
yet  been  converted,  would  rather  have 
thful  than  an  unfaithful  pastor.  They 
HT  that  religion,  though  they  profess  it 
is  of  vast  importance,  and  they  know 
the  difference  between  him  that 
ches  '*  smooth  things,**  and  him  that 
ifully  declares  the  ''  coupsel  of  the 
l."  Not  only  does  their  conscience  ap- 
e  of  the  former,  and  not  the  latter,  but 
'  feel  that  there  is  far  more  prospect 
heir  salvation  under  the  ministry  of 
Dne  than  of  the  other.  Besides,  other 
gs  being  equal,  a  man  who  preaches 
ifully  "  Christ  crucified"  is  sure  to 
e,  in  the  end,  a  more  attractive  preach- 
lan  he  who  does  not.  For  what  theme 
ever  be  compared  with  that  of  the  love 
rod  towards  sinners  of  mankind,  and 
gift  of  his  Son  to  redeem  them  from 
ruction  ?  Therefore,  if  a  man  wishes 
B  esteemed  and  supported  by  his  peo- 
let  him  be  faithful ;  that  is,  in  the 
;e  in  which  Paul  was  faithful,  who  was, 
,  neither  rash  nor  unfeeling,  but,  on 
contrary,  prudent  and  mild,  and  strove 
omraend  nimself,  "  in  love,'*  to  all  to 
m  he  preached  the ''  unsearchable  rich- 
f  the  Gospel.*' 

he  ninth  characteristic  of  American 
i:hing  is,  that  it  is  eminently  practical, 
only  are  the  unconverted  urged  to 
ijuaint  themselves  with  God,  and  be  at 
iCj  that  thereby  good  may  come  to 


them,*'  and  believers  exhorted  to  "grow 
in  grace,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,**  but  the  latter  are  also  urgc^, 
from  the  moment  of  their  conversion,  to 
commence  living  for  God,  and  for  the  sal- 
vation of  men.  The  doctrine  has  of  late 
years  been  more  and  more  preached,  that 
every  Christian,  be  his  sphere  in  life  what 
it  may,  is  under  obligation  to  live  for  the 
salvation  of  others ;  and  that  by  his  con- 
versation, by  his  holy  example,  as  well  as 
by  personal  sacrifices,  he  should  do  all  that 
he  can  to  promote  this  salvation  far  and 
near.  Blessed  be  God,  this  style  of  preach- 
ing is  not  without  effect.  It  is  the  cause^ 
under  God*8  blessing,  of  the  annually  in- 
creasing efforts  made  by  Christians  of  that 
land,  for  the  building  up  of  Christ's  idng- 
dom,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  tenth  and  last  characteristic  of 
American  preaching  is,  that  it  speaks  much 
of  the  work  of  the  Spirit.  I  know  of  no  one 
idea  that  has  been  so  much  a  dominant  one 
in  the  American  churches  for  the  last  fifty 
years,  or,  rather,  for  the  last  100  years,  as 
that  of  the  importance  of  the  office  and 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Tlie  need  in 
which  the  world  lies  of  the  operations  of 
this  holy  Agent,  the  indispensableness  of 
his  co-operation  with  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel,  and  the  use  of  all  other  means  to 
effect  the  salvation  of  men,  together  with 
the  gracious  promise  of  this  great  ascension 
gift  of  the  crucified  and  exalted  Saviour, 
are  themes  on  which  the  ministry  of  the 
evangelical  churches  in  America  often 
dwells,  and  not  in  vain. 

1  have  now  said  what  I  have  deemed  ne- 
cessary respecting  the  character  of  Amer- 
ican preaching.  The  limits  of  this  work 
have  not  permitted  me  to  dwell  on  these 
topics,  nor  is  it  necessary.  Ail  that  I  have 
aimed  at  has  been  to  give  the  reader  what 
I  deem  some  just  conceptions  on  a  subject 
in  which  I  supposed  he  might  be  interested. 
We  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  the 
question  of  revivals  of  religion  in  America, 
a  subject  of  the  greatest  importance,  and^at 
the  same  time,  attended  with  no  ordinaiy 
difficulties  in  the  minds,  perhaps,  of  some 
into  whose  hands  this  book  may  fall.  I 
would,  however,  most  respectfully  call  the 
attention  of  such,  and,  indeed,  of  all  who 
may  read  this  volume,  to  the  chapter  which 
follows.  Though  long,  it  will  well  rews^ 
them  for  any  attention  they  may  bestow 
upon  it.  I  know  not  where  the  whole  sub- 
ject has  been  so  well  presented  in  any 
language,  and  cannot  but  hope  that,  with 
God's  blessing,  it  will  prove  eminently  use- 
ful. It  confirms  the  opinions  respecting 
American  preaching  which  I  have  given  in 
the  preceding  pages.  The  distinguished 
friend  and  professor  to  whom  I  am  indebt- 
ed for  it,  and  of  whom  I  have  spoken  in  the 
introduction,  is  better  qualified  by  his  po- 
sition, and  by  his  experience^  to  N«t^  vd£<^ 
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an  article  than  any  other  man  1  know  of  in 
the  United  States.  God  gprant  that  the  day 
may  speedily  arrive  when  the  dispensation 
of  the  Spirit  will  be  better  understood  and 
appreciated  in  all  parts  of  Christendom 
than  it  is  at  present ;  and  when  the  abun- 
dant gift  of  this  blessed  Arent  will  fill  the 
churches  with  liglit,  and  life,  and  holiness. 
Nowhere,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  Holy 
Spirit  honoured  as  he  ought  to  be,  and  must 
be,  before  the  worid  will  be  converted.  This 
is  true  of  even  the  best  portions  of  the  Prot- 
estant churches ;  while  as  to  some  of  the 
rest,  as  well  as  the  Roman  Catholics  in 
mass,  it  would  seem  as  if  they  had  not  yet 
«  heard  whether  there  be  any  Holy  Spint." 


CHAPTER  VII. 

HEVIVALS  or  RCLIOION. 

EzTRAORDiNART  seHSOHs  of  religious  inter- 
est, denominated  Revivals  of  Religion,  have 
existed  in  the  American  churches  from  a 
very  early  j)eriod  of  their  history.  The 
cause  of  this  peculiarity  in  the  dispensation 
of  divine  grace  may  be  traced,  in  part,  to 
•the  peculiar  character  and  circumstances 
of  the  first  settlers  of  the  country.  They 
were  Knglish  Puritans,  who  had  sufi'ered 
the  severest  persecution  for  their  princi- 
ples in  their  native  land,  and  who  fled  into 
the  wilderness  to  enjoy  those  principles 
unmolested,  and  to  carry  them  out  in  their 
full  extent, 

The  leading  point  in  controversy  between 
our  fathers  and  the  English  goveniment 
was  freedom  of  worship ;  the  right  to  have 
the  Gospel  preached  among  them,  in  its 
most  searching  application  to  the  con- 
science and  the  heart,  **  without  human 
mixtures  or  impositions."  To  secure  this 
privilege,  they  willingly  '*  endured  the  loss 
of  all  things/*  and  it  was  therefore  natural 
thai  they  should  prize  it  highly.  Accord' 
ingfl^)  the  attachment  of  the  first  settlers  of 
New-England  to  the  ordinances  of  public 
worship,  and  especially  the  reliance  they 
placed  on  *'  the  preaching  of  the  word''  as 
the  chief  instrument,  under  God,  for  the 
conversion  of  their  children  and  depend-^ 
ants,  were  among  the  most  striking  traits 
in  their  character.  Strict  as  they  were, 
even  to  sternness,  in  family  discipline :  lit- 
erally as  they  obeyed  the  injunction, "  Thou 
Shalt  teach  these  things  diligently  unto  thy 
children,  and  shalt  talk  of  them  when  thou 
sittest  in  thy  house,  and  when  thou  walk- 
est  in  the  way,  and  when  thou  liest  down, 
and  when  thou  risest  up,"  they  still  felt 
that  it  is  the  truth  pre-eminently,  as  dis- 
pensed in  **  the  great  congregation,-'  under 
the  combined  influence  of  awakened  sym- 
pathy and  awe  of  the  divine  presence, 
which  is  made  by  the  Holy  Spirit  "the 


ing  modified  all  their  habits  and  imtitn- 
tions  as  a  people.  It  made  them  settle  in 
villages  around  their  places  of  worship,  and 
not,  like  their  Southern  neighbours,  npoD 
scattered  plantations ;  it  led  them  to  sup- 
port two  religious  teachers  for  each  of  thor 
mfant  churches ;  it  founded  colleges  for  the 
preparation  of  a  ministry  adequate  to  these 
hign  duties ;  it  established  week-day  lec- 
tures, on  which  those  who  lived  in  the  out- 
er settlements,  at  the  distance  of  six  or 
eight  miles,  felt  it  a  privilege  and  a  dutj 
regularly  to  attend ;  it  pervaded,  in  shoit, 
all  the  arrangements  of  society,  and  gave  a 
prominence  to  preachings  a  disposition  to 
multiply  religious  meetings,  and  a  reliaoce 
upon  this  mode  of  urging  truth  upon  the 
conscience,  greater,  perhaps,  than  has  ever 
existed  among  any  other  people. 

Another  trait  in  the  character  of  the  first 
settlers  of  New-England,  in  common  with 
their  brethren  at  home,  was  a  strong  faith 
and  expectation  of  special  answers  to  pray- 
er. The  English  Puritans  never  regarded 
prayer  as  a  mere  means  of  grace,  but  (whit 
it  truly  is)  as  a  meana  of  moving  God.  of 
inducing  him  to  gtHM  what  he  could  not 
otherwise  be  expected  to  bestow.  Nor  did 
they  stop  here.  They  did  not  expect  mere- 
ly the  blessing  of  God  in  general  on  the  re- 
quests they  made,  but  direct  and  specific 
answers,  according  to  their  need,  in  every 
pressing  emergency.  This  strong  faith  in 
the  efldcacy  of  prayer  the  first  settlers  of 
New- England  carried  with  them  when  they 
fled  into  the  wilderness.  It  was  their  sup- 
port and  consolation  under  all  the  trials  of 
famine,  pestilence,  and  savage  warfare. 
They  felt  that  special  and  extraordinary 
answers  were  ofWn  vouchsafed  them  when 
they  cried  to  God ;  that  there  were  periods 
in  their  history  when  his  arm  was  made 
bare  for  their  deliverance,  in  a  mannef 
scarcely  less  remarkable  than  if  He  had  in- 
terposed by  direct  miracle  ;  and  the  result 
was,  that  the  spirit  of  the  early  New-Eng- 
land Christians  was  emphatically  a  s]Rrit 
of  prayer;  which  led  them  to  the  throne  c4 
grace,  with  the  highest  confidence  of  bein^ 
heard,  on  every  occasion  of  especial  inter- 
est to  themselves,  their  famili^,  and  the 
Church. 

To  see  the  connexion  of  tliese  two  traits 
of  character  with  the  spirit  of  revivals,  we 
have  only  to  consider  the  influence  they 
would  naturally  exert  at  one  of  the  most 
interesting  crises  which  can  ever  happen  to 
a  minister  and  his  church — I  mean  the  com- 
mencement of  increased  thought  fulness 
among  the  unconverted  part  of  the  con- 
gregation. Such  seasonx  exist,  at  times, 
in  every  place  where  the  Gospel  is  faithful- 
ly preached.  Some  alarming  providence, 
some  general  calamity  which  weakens  for 
a  time  tlie  fascination  of  wqrldly  things, 
some  \mvY<>%f^vve  sermon,  some  instances 


power  of  God  unto  salvation.*'    This  feel-  \  oi  sudden  «ouv«t«voi^  in»^  ixrfiLft  ^^\i.the 
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consciences  of  considerable  numbers  at 
3nce,  and  awaken  up  that  latent  sense  of 
niiit  and  danger,  which  it  is  impossible  for 
ihe  most  thoughtless  wholly  to  suppress. 
A.t  such  a  period,  how  has  many  a  pastor 
felt,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  that  if  he 
x>uld  then  enjoy  the  hearty  co-operation 
uid  fcr>'ent  prayers  of  the  whole  body  of  his 
:;hurch;  if  he  could  draw  the  impenitent 
iround  him  in  more  frequent  meetinffs,  and 
bold  their  minds  fix^d  in  the  steady  and 
prolonged  contemplation  of  divine  truth, 
while  the  world  was  shut  out  from  view, 
Uid  the  seriousness  of  one  might  spread  by 
contact  till  it  reached  the  hearts  of  many  ; 
bow  has  he  felt,  that,  by  the  blessing  of 
God.  this  interest  in  religion  might  extend 
throughout  the  whole  congregation :  might 
rise  to  deep  anxiety  and  pungent  convic- 
tion ;  that  the  Holy  Spirit  might  be  present 
to  renew  the  hearts  of  many;  and  that 
more  might  be  done  for  the  salvation  of  his 
people  in  a  few  weeks  or  months,  than,  un- 
ier  ordinary  circumstances,  in  as  many 
years  !  And  what  would  this  be,  if  his  de- 
sires were  realized,  but  a  revival  of  religion, 
an  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  prayers  and  enorts  of  the 
people  of  God !  Now  I  need  not  say  how 
entirely  the  early  settlers  of  New- England 
were  prepared,  by  the  traits  of  character 
described  above,  to  enter  at  once  on  this 
very  course  of  action.  Prayer  and  preach- 
ing were  the  living  principle  of  their  insti- 
tutions ;  special  prayer  upon  special  emer- 
gencies, with  the  confident  expectation  of 
direct  and  specific  answers  ;  preaching,  the 
most  plain  and  pungent,  enforcing  those 
peculiar  doctrines  of  grace  which  humble 
man  and  exalt  Grod,  and  which  have  in 
every  age  been  made  powerful  to  the  "pul- 
Ung  down  of  strongholds."  There  was 
much,  also,  in  the  state  of  their  infant  settle- 
ments to  favour  the  desired  result.  They 
were  a  world  within  themselves,  cut  off  by 
their  distance  and  poverty  from  most  of  the 
alluring  objects  which  seize  on  the  hearts 
of  the  unconverted  in  a  more  advanced 
state  of  society.  They  were  all  of  one 
faith ;  there  was  none  among  them  to  ques- 
tion or  deny  the  necessity  of  a  work  of  the 
Spirit ;  and  the  minds  of  their  children 
were  prepared,  by  their  early  religious 
training,  to  bow  submissive  under  the  sa- 
cred influence.  In  these  circumstances, 
how  natural  was  it  to  multiply  the  means 
of  grace  upon  any  appearance  of  increased 
seriousness ;  to  press  with  redoubled  zeal 
and  frequency  to  the  throne  of  God  in  pray- 
er ;  to  urffc  their  children  and  dependants, 
with  all  the  fervour  of  Christian  affection, 
to  seize  the  golden  opportunity,  and  make 
their  "  calling  and  election  sure ;"  to  re- 
move, as  far  as  possible,  every  obstacle  of 
business  or  amusement  out  of  the  way: 
and  to  concentrate  the  entire  interest  of 
their  littie  commuaities  on  the  one  object 


of  the  souPs  salvation !  How  natural  that 
these  labours  and  prayers  should  be  bless- 
ed of  God ;  that  the  truth  preached  under 
these  circumstances  should  be  made,  like 
*'  the  fire  and  the  hammer,  to  break  in  pie- 
ces the  flinty  rock  ;"  that  extraordinary  ef- 
fusions of  the  Holy  Spirit  should  be  grant- 
ed ;  that  there  should  be  an  "  awakening,^* 
as  it  was  then  called,  or,  in  modem  lan- 
guage, a  REVIVAL  OF  RBLIGION  ! 

That  such  was  actually  the  result  in  nu- 
merous instances  we  have  the  fullest  evi- 
dence. The  celebrated  Jonathan  Edwards, 
author  of  the  "  Treatise  on  the  Will,"  states 
that  his  fi^randfather,  who  preceded  him  as 
pastor  of  the  church  in  Northampton,  Mas- 
sachusetts, was  favoured  during  his  minis- 
try with  five  seasons  of  this  kind,  which  he 
called  his  '*  harvests,'*  occurring  at  various 
intervals  during  the  space  of  forty  years. 
His  father,  he  also  says,  had  four  or  five 
similar  periods  of  "refreshing  from  on 
high''  among  the  people  of  his  charge ; 
and  he  adds,  that  such  had  been  the  case 
with  many  other  of  the  early  ministers ; 
that  no  one  could  tell  when  awakenings 
commenced  in  Ne w- England ;  that  they 
must  have  been  very  nearly  coeval  with  its 
first  settlement. 

Some  of  the  States  farther  South  were 
settled,  to  a  limited  extent,  by  Presbyteri- 
ans from  the  west  of  Scotland  and  the  north 
of  Ireland,  who  had  also  suffered  persecu- 
tion. Many  of  these  had  the  same  general 
traits  of  character,  and  especially  the  same 
sdTSorbing  interest  in  religion,  with  their 
New- England  brethren.  In  addition  to  this, 
they  had  brought  with  them  the  cherished 
tradition  of  several  remarkable  outpourings 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  their  native  land,  at 
Kilsyth,  at  Stewartori,  at  Irvine,  at  the  Kirk 
of  Shotts,  and  in  the  county  of  Antrim, 
which  led  them  to  pray  for  and  expect  sim- 
ilar dispensations  of  the  Spirit  to  their  in- 
fant churches.  These,  at  a  later  period, 
shared  largely  in  the  influences  of  divine 
grace,  and  handed  down  the  spirit  of  revi- 
vals to  their  descendants. 

The  early  awakenings,  mentioned  above, 
seem  to  have  been  generally  of  a  calin 
and  silent  character ;  and  it  rarely  happen- 
ed that  two  congregations  in  the  same 
neighbourhood  were  visited  at  the  same 
time.  In  the  year  1735,  a  remarkable 
change  took  place  in  this  respect.  An  in- 
creased power,  and  wider  extent,  wore 
given  to  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit :  a 
large  tract  of  country  became  in  this  and 
the  following  year  the  seat  of  numerous 
awakenings,  which  about  this  time  took 
the  Ufimo  of  revivals.  As  this  forms  an 
important  epoch  in  the  history  of  our  revi- 
vals, I  shall  dwell  upon  it  somewhat  at 
large,  and  then  trace  more  briefly  the  vjro^gr 
ress  of  these  wotk.%  o^  \|,rAfc^  ^^n^w.  \»  >5a^ 
present  time.  .    .^^^ 
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ampton,  Massachusetts,  under  the  preach- 
ing of  Jonathan  Edwards,  mentioned  above. 
The  town,  at  an  earUer  period,  had  enjoy- 
ed five  awakenings ;  but  at  this  time  reli- 
gion had  suffered  a  very  great  decline,  not 
only  in  Northampton,  but  in  New-England 
at  large.  A  pernicious  practice  had  been 
gradually  introduced  of  admitting  persons 
to  full  communion  in  the  Church  on  the 
ground  of  a  blameless  external  deportment, 
without  strict  inquiry  into  their  religious 
experience,  or  decisive  evidence  of  renew- 
ing grace.  The  disastrous  consequences 
were  soon  felt.  The  tone  of  spiritual  feel- 
ing was  lowered  in  the  churches  by  the 
admission  of  many  who  had  a  ''  name  to 
live,  but  were  dead."  Prayer  and  effort  for 
the  salvation  of  the  impenitent  had  greatly 
decreased ;  and,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
there  had  been  for  more  than  thirty  years 
a  very  marked  suspension  of  divine  influ- 
ence throughout  New-England. 

The  preaching  of  Mr.  Edwards  which 
gave  rise  to  this  revival,  like  all  preaching 
which  prepares  the  way  for  extensive  ref- 
ormations, was  doctrinal  in  its  character. 
He  dwelt  with  great  force  of  argument  and 
closeness  of  application  on  the  leading 
doctrines  of  grace — which  had  begun  to 
lose  their  power  in  the  prevailinc^  declen- 
sion—justification  by  faith  alone,  the  neces- 
sity of  the  Spirit's  influences,  and  kindred 
topics. 

Under  such  preaching,  in  connexion  with 
a  sudden  and  alarming  providence,  in  the 
beginning  of  1735,  a  solemn,  and  very  soon 
an  overwhelming  interest  in  religious  truth, 
pervaded  the  whole  town.  For  the  space 
of  six  months,  the  revival  went  on  with  a 
power  and  extent  never  before  known. 
Hardly  a  family  could  be  found  in  the  place 
in  which  there  were  not  one  or  more  under 
conviction  of  sin,  or  rejoicing  in  hope.  So 
entire  was  the  absorption  in  the  interests 
of  the  soul,  that  a  report  went  abroad  that 
the  people  of  Northampton  had  abandoned 
all  worldly  employments,  and  given  them- 
selves wholly  up  to  the  pursuit  of  eternal 
life ;  and  though  this  was  an  exaggeration, 
it  is  true  that  Mr.  Edwards  found  it  neces- 
sary to  remind  some  of  his  flock  that'their 
secular  duties  were  not  to  be  neglected. 
The  enlightened  character  of  the  popula- 
tion, all  of  whom  were  well  educated  (all, 
even  the  poorest,  being  taught  in  the  same 
schools  at  the  public  expense),  guarded 
them  effectually  against  fanaticism ;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  the  strength  of  emotion 
which  prevailed,  the  distress  under  a  sense 
of  sin,  and  the  joy  in  giving  the  heart  to 
God,  were,  in  most  cases,  far  greater  than 
in  the  early  awakenings.  The  work  was 
confined  to  no  class  or  age.  Ten  persons 
above  ninety,  and  more  than  fifty  above 
forty  years  of  age  ;  nearly  thirty  between 
ten  and  fourteen,  and  one  of  only  four,  be- 
cawe,  in  the  view  of  Mr.  Edwards,  8ub)eci3 


of  renewing  grace.  More  than  300  weie 
added  to  the  Church  as  the  fmits  of  thiB 
revival,  making  the  whole  number  of  com- 
municants about  630,  beinff  nearly  tbe  en- 
tire adult  population  of  the  town,  which 
consisted  of  200  families.  I  wiU  only  add, 
that  Mr.  Edwards^s  well-known  principles 
on  the  subject  led  him  to  guard  his  peo- 
ple, throughout  the  revival,  with  the  most 
watchful  care,  against  hasty  and  delusive 
hopes  of  having  experienced  renewiof 
grace.  He  conversed  with  each  individul 
separately,  not  only  while  under  conviction 
of  sin,  but  in  repeated  instances  alter  the 
supposed  change  of  heart  took  place; 
pointing  out  the  evidences  and  nature  of 
true  piety  ;  warning  them  against  self-de- 
ception, and  leading  them  to  the  strictest 
examination  into  their  spiritual  state.  Such 
has  been  the  course  pursued  in  the  New- 
England  churches  g^enerally,  down  to  the 
present  day  ;  and  the  consequence  has 
been,  that  neither  in  that  revival,  nor  in 
most  of  our  weU-conducted  revivals,  has 
there  been  reason  to  suppose  that  more 
persons  were  self-deceived  than  in  the 
ordinary  accessions  to  the  Church  at  times 
of  no  prevailing  religious  concern. 

The  scenes  presented  in  this  work  of 
grace  were  so  striking  and  wonderful  as  to 
awaken  the  liveliest  interest  in  the  whole 
country  round.  Many  flocked  to  North- 
ampton from  the  impulse  of  curiosity,  or 
even  worse  motives ;  not  a  few  of  whom, 
struck  with  the  order,  solemnity,  and 
strength  of  feehng  which  they  everywhere 
witnessed,  and  cut  to  the  heart  by  the 
powerful  appeals  of  Mr.  Edwards  in  the 
meetings  they  attended,  were  themselves 
brought  under  conviction  of  sin.  Many  of 
these  cave  evidence  of  genuine  repentance 
after  they  returned  home,  and  did  much  to 
extend  the  work  into  the  places  where 
they  belonged.  Members  of  the  neighbour- 
ing churches,  also,  and  ministers  of  the 
Gospel  from  parts  more  remote,  resorted 
thither  to  witness  the  triumphs  of  redeem- 
ing grace ;  to  catch  the  spirit  of  the  revival 
and  bear  it — a  spirit  of  hope,  and  prayer, 
and  fervent  effort — to  the  towns  where 
they  resided.  The  blessing  of  God,  in  many 
instances,  went  with  them  ;  the  work 
spread  from  place  to  place,  until,  in  less 
than  a  year,  ten  of  the  adjacent  towns  in 
Massachusetts,  and  seventeen  in  Connec- 
ticut, lying  directly  south  of  them,  were 
favoured  with  an  outpouring  of  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  and  some  remote  places  were  vis- 
ited in  other  states,  where  settlements  had 
been  made  by  emigrants  from  New-Eng- 
land, or  by  the  Scottish  Presbyterians  spo- 
ken of  above.  Many  thousands  gave  eTi- 
dence  in  their  subsequent  lives  of  having 
experienced  a  genuine  conversion  in  this 
work  of  grace. 

i  In  1740,  revivals  commenced  anew  at 
^  ^on\i?jii^xoii,^«\AiXL^^x!^  many  other  pla- 
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:es,  very  nearly  at  the  same  time,  and  I 
mread  within  eighteen  months  throughout 
m  the  English  colonies.  For  some  time, 
ihis  appears  to  have  been,  to  an  unusual 
legree,  a  silent,  powerful,  and  glorious 
Rrork  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  An  eyewitness 
states,  under  date  of  May,  1741,  that  from 
Philadelphia  to  the  remotest  settlements 
t)eyond  Boston,  a  distance  of  nearly  500 
miles,  there  was  in  most  places  more  or 
less  concern  for  the  soul.  **  Whole  col- 
leges are  under  conviction,  and  many  sa- 
vingly converted.  Our  minister  (Mr.  Fem- 
benon,  of  New-York),  being  sent  for  to 
Yale  College  on  account  of  the  many  dis- 
tressed persons  there,  in  his  going  and 
coming  preached  twice  a  dav  on  the  road, 
and  even  children  followed  him  to  his 
Lodgings,  weeping  and  anxiously  concerned 
about  the  salvation  of  their  souls. ^*  At  a 
Later  period,  however,  some  were  unhap- 
pily betrayed  into  intemperate  zeal,  which 
caUed  forth  opposition,  and  produced  great 
excitement  and  contention.  Mr.  Edwards 
came  forward  with  his  usual  ability  to  de- 
fend the  work,  and,  at  the  same  time,  re- 
press undue  excesses.  One  hundred  and 
sixty  of  the  most  respectable  ministers  of 
New- England,  New- York,  and  New- Jer- 
sey, joined  in  a  public  attestation  to  its 
genuineness  and  purity  in  most  places, 
while  they  united  with  Mr.  Edwards  in 
condemning  the  improprieties  which  had 
occurred  in  too  many  instances.  But  a 
spirit  of  jealousy  and  strife  was  engen- 
dered, which  is  always  fatal  to  the  progress 
of  a  revival.  It  therefore  terminated  in 
the  year  1743.  Notwithstanding  these  un- 
fortunate admixtures  of  human  imperfec- 
tion, the  work,  as  a  whole,  was  most  evi- 
dently shown  by  its  results  to  have  been 
of  God.  Those  who  had  the  best  means 
of  judging,  estimated  the  number  of  true 
converts,  as  proved  by  their  subsequent 
lives,  at  30,000  in  New-England  alone,  at  a 
time  when  the  whole  population  was  but 
300,000  ;  besides  many  thousands  more 
among  the  Presbyterians  of  New- York, 
New-Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  more 
southern  settlements. 

It  will  interest  the  reader  to  know,  that 
about  this  time  there  was  an  outpouring  of 
the  Spirit  upon  one  of  our  Indian  tribes, 
corresponding  exactly  in  its  character  and 
effects  to  the  widely-extended  work  of 
grace  among  the  whites. 

In  June,  1745,  David  Brainard,  who  has 
been  so  extensively  known  for  his  piety 
and  missionary  zeal,  began  to  labour  among 
a  small  collection  of  Indians  in  New- Jer- 
sey. For  the  first  six  weeks,  they  mani- 
fested such  entire  indifference  and  stupfd 
unconcern,  that  he  was  about  to  leave 
them,  in  despair,  when  he  was  somewhat 
encouraged  by  the  conversion  of  his  inter- 
preter. The  interest  with  which  this  man 
now  entered  mto  the  subject,  and  the 


warmth  and  unction  with  which  he  trans- 
lated Mr.  Brainard's  discourses,  struck  the 
Indians  with  surprise,  and  arrested  their 
attention.  '*  On  the  eighth  of  August,'* 
says  Mr.  Brainard  in  his  journal  (which  I 
slightly  abridge),  *'  I  preached  to  the  Indi- 
ans, now  about  sixty-five  in  number.  There 
was  much  visible  concern  among  them 
when  I  discoursed  pubhcly ;  but  afterward, 
when  I  spoke  to  one  and  another  particu- 
larly, the  power  of  God  seemed  to  descend 
upon  them  like  '  a  mighty  rushing  wind.* 
Almost  all  persons,  of  sdl  ages,  were  bowed 
down  with  concern  together,  and  were 
scarcely  able  to  withstand  the  shock.  Old 
men  and  women,  who  had  been  drunken 
wretches  for  many  years,  and  some  chil- 
dren, appeared  in  distress  for  their  souls. 
One  who  had  been  a  murderer,  a  potoow  or 
conjurer,  and  a  notorious  drunkard,  was 
brought  to  cry  for  mercy  with  many  tears. 
A  young  Indian  woman,  who,  I  believe, 
never  before  knew  that  she  had  a  soul, 
had  come  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  She 
called  on  me  on  her  way,  and  when  I  told 
her  that  I  meant  presently  to  preach  to  the 
Indians,  she  laughed,  and  seemed  to  mock. 
I  had  not  proceeded  far  in  my  public  dis- 
course when  she  felt  effectually  that  she 
had  a  soul ;  and  before  the  discourse  closed, 
was  so  distressed  with  concern  for  her 
sours  salvation,  that  she  seemed  like  one 
pierced  through  with  a  dart.*'  Such  scenes 
were  repeated  in  a  number  of  instances 
during  the  following  eight  weeks.  Some 
months  after,  in  reviewing  the  events  of 
this  revival,  he  says,  "This  surprising 
concern  was  never  excited  by  any  ha- 
rangues of  terror, but  always  appeared  most 
remarkable  when  I  insisted  on  the  com- 
passion of  a  dying  Saviour,  the  plentiful 
provisions  of  the  (^spel,  and  the  free  offer 
of  divine  gprace  to  needy  sinners.  The  ef- 
fects have  been  very  remarkable.  I  doubt 
not  that  many  of  these  people  have  gained 
more  doctrinal  knowledge  of  divine  truth 
since  I  visited  them  in  June  last,  than 
could  have  been  instilled  into  their  minds 
by  the  most  diligent  use  of  proper  and  in- 
structive means  for  whole  years  together 
without  such  a  divine  influence.  They 
seem  generally  divorced  from  their  drunk- 
enness, which  is  *  the  sin  that  easily  besets 
them.*  A  principle  of  honesty  and  justice 
appears  among  them,  and  they  seem  con- 
cerned to  discharge  their  old  debts,  which 
they  have  neglected,  and,  perhaps,  scarcely 
thought  of  for  years.  Ltove  seems  to  reign 
among  them,  especially  those  who  have 
given  evidence  of  having  passed  through  a 
saving  change.  Their  consolations  do  not 
incline  them  to  lightness,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  attended  with  solenuiity,  and 
often  with  tears  and  apparent  brokenness 
of  heart.'*  After  som^  YCkOiiNXiL^  ^V  -^^tsJo^- 
tion,  he  baplizeA  IotV^-^cs^xsl  o\iX  ^Wsw 
than  1(K>,  ^ho  com^%^^  ^2wi  %^v\^'a«c 
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Sorely  we  may  unite  with  him  in  saying, 
"  I  think  there  are  here  all  the  evidences 
of  a  remarkable  work  of  grace  among  the 
Indians  which  can  reasonably  be  expect- 
ed." 

The  fifty  years  that  followed  were  years 
ftf  war  and  civil  commotion ;  first  in  a  con- 
flict of  nearly  twenty  years  between  the 
English  and  French  for  ascendency  in 
North  America,  and  afterward  in  a  strug- 
gle of  the  colonies  for  independence,  and 
the  formation  of  a  Federal  Government. 
During  this  long  period  the  country  was 
kept  in  a  state  of  perpetual  a^tation,  under 
the  influence  of  passions  hostile  to  the  prog- 
ress of  spiritual  religion  in  any  form,  and 
peculiarly  hostile  to  the  prevalence  of  any 
extended  work  of  grace.  Revivals,  how- 
ever, did  not  wholly  cease,  as  might  rea- 
sonably have  been  expected.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  have  been  struck  with  surprise,  in 
looking  over  the  accounts  of  that  wide- 
spread work  of  grace  which  soon  after 
commenced,  to  see  in  how  many  instances 
they  point  back  to  some  preceding  season 
of  spiritual  refreshing  during  those  fifty 
years  of  war  and  civil  strife. 

The  period  just  referred  to,  of  increased 
influence  from  on  high,  commenced  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  and  has  often 
been  styled  the  era  of  modern  revivals.  Ow- 
ing to  its  importance  in  this  character,  T 
shall  dwell  upon  it  somewhat  more  fully, 
and  shall  then  turn  to  other  topics  which 
demand  our  attention.  It  was  preceded 
by  a  spirit  of  fervent  prayer  and  deep  so- 
licitude among  Christians,  on  account  of 
the  grrowing  tendency  in  our  country  to  in- 
fidel principles.  For  this  a  preparation 
had  been  made  by  the  crimes  and  vices  of 
a  long-protracted  war;  and  the  breaking 
out  of  the  French  Revolution  had  given  to 
the  enemies  of  religion  the  most  confident 
expectations  of  a  speedy  triumph.  The 
minds  of  multitudes  had  become  unsettled. 
"Wild  and  vague  expectations  were  every- 
where entertained,  especially  among  the 
young,  of  a  new  order  of  things  about  to 
commence,  in  which  Christianity  would  be 
laid  aside  as  an  obsolete  system.  The 
people  of  God,  under  these  circumstances, 
were  driven  to  the  throne  of  grrace  with 
redoubled  fervour  of  supplication,  that 
while  the  enemy  came  in  hke  a  flood,  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  would  lift  up  a  standard 
against  him.  Another  subject  of  solici- 
tude was  the  religious  wants  of  our  new 
settlements,  which  began  at  this  time  to 
spread  abroad  in  the  wilderness,  to  an  un- 
paralleled extent.  There  was  every  reason 
to  fear  that,  if  left  to  themselves,  in  the 
rapidity  of  their  progress,  they  would  leave 
behind  them  the  institutions  of  the  Gospel. 
This  gave  rise  to  a  missionary  spirit  in  the 
older  stHtes,  which  has  been  the  salvation 
of  that  growing  part  of  our  country.  Mvis- 
sacbusetts   suid   Connecticut,   especially, 


from  which  emigrants  by  tens  of  thonsamh 
were  going  forth  every  3rear,  entered  into 
this  cause  with  the  liveliest  interest.  Large 
contributions  were  made  from  time  to  time 
by  the  churches ;  and  as  regular  mission- 
aries could  not  be  procured  in  sufficient 
numbers,  many  of  the  settled  clergy  were 
induced,  by  the  exigency  of  the  case,  to 
leave  their  flocks  under  the  care  of  the 
neighbouring  pastors,  and  perform  long 
tours  of  missionary  labour  in  the  new- 
states. 

The  spirit  thus  awakened  of  more  fer- 
vent prayer  to  God,  and  more  active  zeal 
in  his  service,  was  followed  by  the  divine 
blessing.  A  number  of  churches  in  the  in- 
terior of  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts 
were  favoured,  in  1797,  with  an  outpourinr 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  gradually  spread 
into  many  of  the  neighbouring  towns.  The 
utmost  care  was  taken  to  guard,  from  the 
first,  against  any  recurrence  of  that  spirit 
of  intemperate  zeal  which  had  brou^t  re- 
proach, to  some  extent,  on  the  revival  of 
1740.  These  efforts,  most  happily,  were 
attended  with  complete  success.  Rarely, 
if  ever,  has  there  been  a  series  of  revivals 
in  our  country  more  calm,  more  pure, 
more  lasting  and  salutary  in  their  effects. 
As  one  means  of  extending  the  work, 
ministers  who  had  enjoyed  the  presence 
of  God  among  their  own  people,  were  se- 
lected by  some  ecclesiastical  body,  and 
sent  forth,  generally  two  together,  on 
preaching  tours  among  the  neighbouring 
churches.  The  expectation  of  their  com- 
ing drew  large  audiences  wherever  they 
preached.  They  came  with  that  fervour 
of  spirit,  and  that  close  and  direct  dealing 
with  the  consciences  of  men,  which  a 
preacher  gains  during  the  progress  of  a  re- 
vival, and  which  he  rarely  gains  to  an  equal 
degree  under  any  other  circumstances. 
The  churches  which  they  visited  beinff,  in 
most  cases,  prepared  to  receive  them  by  a 
previous  season  of  fasting  and  prayer,  and 
animated  by  their  presence  ana  labours  to 
redoubled  fervour  of  supplication,  were,  in 
many  cases,  favoured  with  an  immediate 
outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Under 
these  and  similar  influences,  the  work  of 
God  spread  into  more  than  one  hundred 
towns  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut, 
and  into  a  still  greater  number  of  places 
in  the  new  settlements  of  Vermont,  New- 
Hampshire,  Maine,  and  New-Yoik,  which 
had  but  recently  formed  a  wide-spread  field  • 
of  missionary  labour. 

In  the  mean  time,  our  Presbyterian  breth- 
ren, already  mentioned,  entered  into  the 
work  with  equal  zeal  and  effect,  and  carried 
the  spirit  of  revivals  west  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains.  In  Kentucky,  lying  in  the 
centre  of  these  new  states  of  the  \Ve?i,  a 
revival  commenced  in  the  year  1801.  which 
\  spread  ovei  \,Vv(^  vihole  state,  and  within 
\l\ie  Ivfo  ^oWovi'vTv^  ^^^t&  ^iL\ft\^^\o  the 
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North  and  South,  throughout  a  tract  of 
cx>untry  600  miles  in  length.  Owing  to  the 
rude  state  of  society  in  those  new  settle- 
ments, there  occurred  in  these  revivals 
some  irregularities,  which  threw  a  sus- 
|Ncion  upon  them  for  a  time  in  the  views  of 
Christians  in  the  Eastern  States.  Some, 
midoubtedly,  of  the  vast  multitudes  who 
were  then  awakened  were  wrought  upon 
merely  by  the  excitement  of  the  occasion. 

But  as  to  the  character  of  the  work  in 
ffeneral,  we  have  the  following  testimony 
from  one  of  the  most  enlightened  Presby- 
terian clerg3rmen  of  Virginia,  who  visited 
the  scene  of  those  revivals,  for  the  sake 
of  forming  for  himself  a  deliberate  judg- 
ment on  the  subject.  "  Upon  the  whole, 
I  think  the  revival  in  Kentucky  among  the 
most  extraordinary  that  have  ever  visited 
the  Church  of  Christ ;  and,  all  things  con- 
sidered, it  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  country  into  which 
it  came.  Infidelity  was  triumphant,  and 
religion  on  the  point  of  expiring.  Some- 
thing extraordinary  seemed  necessary  to 
arrest  the  attention  of  a  giddy  people,  who 
were  ready  to  conclude  that  Christianity 
was  a  fable,  and  futurity  a  delusion.  This 
revival  has  done  it.  It  has  confounded  in- 
fidelity, and  brought  numbers  beyond  cal- 
cnlation  under  serious  impressions.'' 

In  the  year  1809,  in  answer  to  long- 
continued  and  fervent  prayer,  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  poured  out  in  a  remarkable 
manner  on  Yale  College,  then  under  the 

S residency  of  the  Rev.  Timothy  Dwight, 
KD.  As  a  work  of  this  kind,  in  a  seat  of 
learning,  will  naturally  be  regarded  with 
peculiar  interest,  I  shall  here  transcribe 
(with  some  slight  abridgment)  an  account 
of  this  revival,  drawn  up  at  the  request  of 
the  writer  by  the  Rev.  Noah  Porter,  D.D., 
who  was  then  a  member  of  the  institution. 
"  The  grace  which  some  of  the  students 
had  witnessed,  and  of  which  they  were  all 
informed,  in  churches  abroad,  they  longed 
to  see  in  the  college.  That  God  would 
pour  out  his  Spirit  upon  it  was  an  object 
of  distinct  and  earnest  desire,  and  of  their 
fervent  and  united  prayers.  For  many 
months  they  were  accustomed  to  meet 
weekly  *in  an  upper  room,'  and  'with 
one  accord,'  for  prayer  and  supplication. 
Those  meetings  are  still  remembered  by 
survivers  who  attended  them,  as  seasons 
of  unwonted  tenderness  of  heart,  freedom 
of  communication,  and  wrestling  with  God. 
Early  in  the  spring  of  1803,  indications  of 
a  gracious  answer  to  their  prayers  began 
to  appear.  It  soon  became  obvious  that 
quite  a  number  were  especially  impressed 
with  divine  truth;  that  a  new  state  of 
things  had  commenced  in  the  seminary; 
that  God  had  indeed  come  to  it  in  the  plen- 
itude and  power  of  his  grace.  Some  who, 
not  knowing  that  there  were  any  to  sym- 
pathize with  tbem,  bad  concealed  their  con- 


victions, were  now  encouraged  to  speak 
out,  and  others,  anxious  to  share  in  the 
blessing,  joined  them ;  so  that  in  the  last 
ten  days  of  the  college  term,  not  less  than 
fifty  were  numbered  as  serious  inquirers, 
and  several,  daily,  and  almost  hourly,  were 
found  apparently  submitting  themselves  to 
God.  These  were  truly  memorable  days. 
Such  triumphs  of  grace  none,  whose  priv- 
ilege it  was  to  witness  them,  had  ever  be- 
fore seen.  So  sudden  and  so  great  was 
the  change  in  individuals,  and  in  the  gen- 
eral aspect  of  the  college,  that  those  who 
had  been  waiting  for  it  were  filled  with 
wonder  as  well  as  joy,  and  those  who  knew 
not  *  what  it  meant'  were  awe-struck  and 
amazed.  Wherever  students  were  found 
— in  their  rooms,  in  the  chapel,  in  the  hall, 
in  the  college  yard,  in  their  walks  about 
the  city — the  reigning  impression  was, 
'surely  God  is  in  this  place.'  The  sal- 
vation of  the  soul  was  the  great  subject  of 
thought,  of  conversation,  of  absorbing  in- 
terest. The  convictions  of  many  were 
pungent  and  overwhelming,  and  the  peace 
in  believing  which  succeeded  was  not  less 
strongly  marked.  Yet,  amid  these  over- 
powering impressions,  there  was  no  one, 
except  a  single  individual  (who,  having  re- 
sisted former  convictions,  yielded  for  a 
time  to  dangerous  temptations),  in  whose 
conduct  anything  of  a  wild  or  irrational 
character  appeared.  But  the  vacation 
came ,  and  they  were  to  be  separated .  This 
was  anticipated  with  dread.  It  was  to  be 
feared  that  their  dispersion,  and  the  new 
scenes  and  intercourse  attendant  on  their 
going  home,  would  efface  the  incipient  im- 
pressions of  the  serious,  and  break  up  the 
nopeful  purposes  of  the  inquiring  and  anx- 
ious. Such,  however,  was  not  the  result. 
It  may  even  be  doubted  whether  the  num- 
ber of  sound  conversions  was  not  greater, 
as  well  as  more  good  done  to  the  cause  of 
the  Redeemer  generally,  than  would  other- 
wise have  been  the  case.  Wherever  they 
went,  they  carried  the  tidings  of  what  God 
was  doing  for  this  venerated  seat  of  learn- 
ing; they  engaged  simultaneously  the 
prayers  and  thaiScsgiving  of  the  Church 
m  its  behalf;  and  many  of  them  came  di- 
rectly under  the  guidance  and  counsel  of 
deeply-affected  parents,  ministers,  or  other 
Christian  acquaintances.  By  epistolary 
communications  and  personal  visits  to  each 
other,  also,  as  had  been  agreed  on  at  their 
separation,  special  means  were  employe^ 
to  sustain  the  feelings  which  had  been  ex- 
cited, and  to  conduct  them  to  a  happy  re- 
sult ;  and  it  was  so  ordered  by  God  that, . 
when  they  again  assembled,  the  revival 
immediately  resumed  its  former  interest, 
and  proceeded  with  uninterrupted  success. 
It  was  generally  understood  at  the  time, 
that  out  of  230  atvid^xiV^  ^^v«vv  vw  ^^'^^%^.. 
about  one  xYviiA,  m  \\ve>  ewxx^^  o^.  >:e^^  J^; 
vivil,  were  \iopelx]Kl^  cowct^^ v^  ^^^ 
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During  the  forty  years  which  have  since 
elapsed,  there  have  been  fifteen  similar 
works  of  grace  in  the  institution,  one  of 
them  more  extensive,  and  the  others  less 
80,  than  the  one  here  described.  At  a  later 
period,  Princeton  College,  which  belongs 
to  the  Presbyterians,  was  favoured  with 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  effusions  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  ever  experienced  by  any 
of  our  seats  of  learning.  The  younger  col- 
leges have  also  shared  richly  in  these  vis- 
itations of  divine  grace.  The  consequence 
has  been,  that  the  number  of  pious  students 
has  been  very  greatly  increased.  In  Yale 
College,  not  long  before  the  revival  of  1802, 
there  were  only  four  members  of  the  chucch 
among  the  under-graduates ;  for  some  years 
past  they  have  exceeded  200,  being  more 
than  half  the  entire  number.  In  other  col- 
leges there  has  been  a  correspondent  in- 
crease ;  though  in  all  these  cases  it  is  to 
be  ascribed,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  gen- 
eral advance  of  spiritual  religion  in  our 
churches. 

From  the  period  we  have  now  reached 
it  is  unnecessary,  and,  indeed,  impossible, 
to  trace  distinctly  the  progress  of  our  re- 
vivals. They  have  become,  if  I  may  so 
speak,  a  constituent  part  of  the  religious 
system  of  our  country.  Not  a  year  has 
passed  without  numerous  instances  of  their 
occurrence,  though  at  some  periods  they 
have  been  more  powerful  and  prevalent 
than  at  others.  They  have  the  entire  con 
£dence  of  the  great  body  of  evangelical 
Christians  throughout  our  country.  There 
exists,  indeed,  a  diversity  of  opinion  as 
to  the  proper  means  of  promoting  them, 
some  regarding  one  set  of  measures,  and 
some  another,  as  best  adapted  to  this  end. 
But,  while  these  differences  exist  as  to 
what  constitutes  a  well-conducted  revival, 
all,  or  nearly  all,  agree  that  such  a  revival 
is  an  inestimable  blessing :  so  that  he  who 
should  oppose  himself  to  revivals,  as  such, 
would  be  regarded  by  most  of  our  evangel- 
ical Christians  as,  ipso  facto,  an  enemy  to 
spiritual  religion  itself. 

In  the  foregoing  sketch  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  our  revivals,  1  have  confined 
myself  chiefly  to  the  Congregational  and 
Presbyterian  churches  (which  are  substan- 
tially one),  and  have  described  these  works 
of  grace,  particularly  as  they  exist  in  New- 
England.  I  have  done  so  because,  having 
their  origin  in  those  churches,  it  was  prop- 
er to  trace  them  forward  in  the  line  where 
they  commenced ;  and  because  I  was  best 
acquainted  with  their  history,  and  the  char- 
acter they  assumed,  in  the  communion  to 
which  I  belong.  It  is  of  such  revivals  that 
I  shall  continue  to  speak,  and,  without  dis- 
paragement to  others,  I  may  be  permitted 
to  express  my  preference  for  that  mode  of 
conducting  revivals  which  has  generally 
prevailed  in  the  Congregational  churches 


had  a  longer  experience  on  this  snbjeet 
than  any  other ;  they  have  enjoyed  more 
revivals  in  proportion  to  their  numben; 
and,  what  I  deem  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance is,  that  they  have  uniformly  kept  them 
under  the  guidance  and  control  of  a  learn- 
ed ministry,  whoso  habits  and  principles 
led  them  to  repress  all  undue  ezcitemem, 
to  check  everything  extravagant,  coane,or 
disorderly,  and  to  guard  the  supposed  sob- 
jects  of  the  work,  by  the  severest  tests, 
against  self-deception.  Nearly  all  the  ob- 
jections against  revivals,  which  have  any 
show  of  reason,  have  been  occasioned  by 
a  want  of  caution  in  these  respects.  The 
things  to  which  they  apply  are  mere  ad- 
juncts and  excrescences,  forming  no  put 
of  a  genuine  revival.  They  are  passing 
away  just  in  proportion  as  the  ministiy 
where  they  exist  become  more  thoroughly 
educated,  which,  I  rejoice  to  say,  is  coi- 
tinually  more  and  more  the  case. 

The  view  of  revivals  which  we  have  now 
takeU)  limited  and  imperfect  as  it  is,  sug- 
gests many  interesting  topics  of  inquiiy 
and  remark.  I  have  time,  however,  to 
toucli  on  only  two.  First,  What  mode  of 
presenting  truth,  in  these  seasons  of  reli- 
gious interest,  has  been  found  most  effect- 
ual to  the  conviction  and  conversion  of 
sinners  ?  Secondly,  What  is  the  advantage 
of  such  seasons  ?  What  is  there  in  the  fact 
that  many  are  awakened  at  once,  and  are 
pressing  together  into  the  kingdom  of  God, 
which  is  peculiarly  adapted  (under  the  di- 
vine blessing)  to  secure  the  desired  result! 
In  entering  upon  the  first  of  these  sub- 
jects, I  would  remark,  that  the  ordinary 
strain  of  preaching  in  the  Congregations! 
churches  of  New-England,  where  revivals 
have  prevailed  with  great  frequency,  is, 
to  an  uncommon  degree,  docirinal  in  its 
character.  A  preparation  is  thus  made  to 
give  the  Gospel  its  full  effect  whenever  s 
season  of  religious  interest  arrives.  The 
mind  is  preoccupied  with  clear  and  discrim- 
inating views  of  divine  truth.  The  argu- 
ment, upon  every  point,  has  been  gone  over 
again  and  again  in  its  full  extent.  Those 
humbling  doctrines,  especially,  which  men 
so  love  to  misrepresent  and  abuse,  are 
dwelt  upon  much,  explained  fully,  and 
argued  out  at  large ;  and  great  pains  are 
taken  so  to  state  them  as  to  show  their 
perfect  consistency  with  the  dictates  of 
right  reason  and  the  consciousness  of  ev- 
ery  honest  mind.  In  seasons  of  revival 
the  most  effective  preaching  is  of  the  sanie 
general  character,  though,  of  course,  more 
fervid  and  urgent.  It  does  not  consist,  to 
any  great  extent,  in  exhortation,  in  any 
appeals,  however  forcible  or  just,  to  mere 
excited  sensibility  or  feeling.  Its  object 
still  is  to  pour  trtUh  upon  the  sinner's  mind; 
to  make  him  see,  under  his  new  circum- 
stances of  awakened  interest,  the  eoidenet 
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peiliaps,  in  speculation,  all  his  life,  and  yet 
never  once  truly  believed;  to  anticipate 
all  his  objections ;  to  strip  him  of  every 
plea  and  pretence  for  delay;  to  fill  and  oc- 
cupy his  vrhole  soul  with  reasons  for  im- 
mediate right  action,  and  thus  shut  him  up 
to  "  the  obedience  of  the  truth."  Such 
preaching,  though  it  be  plain,  and  even 
nomely,  if  it  flows  from  a  full  heart  and 
Large  experience,  is  ordinarily  much  bless- 
ed of  €rod  in  seasons  of  revival. 

The  leading  doctrine  at  such  seasons  is 
that  of  ''  the  new  birth^—of  the  sinner's 
entire  dependance,  for  a  change  of  heart, 
on  the  direct  interposition  of  God.    And 
yet,  for  this  very  reason,  the  other  doc- 
trine implied  above,  of  duty,  of  obligation 
to  immediate  right  action,  is  urged  with 
redoubled  force.    Without  feeling  this,  the 
tinner  cannot  feel  his  guilt,  for  there  is  no 
guilt,  except  in  the  violation  of  duty ;  and 
where  guilt  is  not  felt,  the  influences  of 
the  Spirit  are  not  given  to  renew  the  heart. 
And  here,  at  this  precise  point,  is  the  great 
difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  impenitent. 
They  do  not  believe   that  God  requires 
them,  in  their  present  state,  to  become  in- 
stantly holy.   It  is  not  possible,  they  think, 
that  he  should  command  them  to  do  that 
very  thing  without  the  influences  of  his 
Spirit,  which,  if  ever  done,  will  be  the  re- 
sult of  those  influences.    They  therefore 
feel  that  there  must  be,  somewhere  at  this 
stage  of  their  progress,  a  kind  of  neutral 
rround  —  a  resting-place,  where,  having 
lone  their  part  in  *'  awaking  out  of  sleep," 
they  are  allowed  to  "  wait  God's  time"  (in 
the  customary  phrase),  until  He  has  done 
tuB  part,  and  renewed  their  souls.     Nor 
are  these  views  confined  to  the  impeni- 
tent.   They  have  been  openly  avowed  by 
some  theological  writers,  and  have  exert- 
ed a  secret  out  most  powerful  influence 
upon  far  greater  numbers  who  never  main- 
tained them  in  form.    There  has  been,  ex- 
tensively, a  feehng  that  all  which  the  un- 
converted are  bound  to  do  is  diligently  to 
tise  the  means  of  grace ;  that  if  they  do 
this,  it  would  be  hard  in  God  to  withhold 
the  renewing  influence  of  his  Spirit ;  and  { 
that  He  has  promised  that  influence  to  i 
their  prayers  and  exertions  if  sincere — j 
meaning,  of  course,  a  kind  of  sincerity  in  | 
which  there  is  no  true  holiness.    These 
news  prevailed  in  New-England  previous  : 
io  the  revival  of  1735,  and  were  one  cause  ■ 
3f  the  ffreat  decline  in  religion  which  pre-  > 
:eded  that  event.    Mr.  Edwards  was  there- 1 
fore  called  upon,  when  that  work  com- 
menced, to  take  his  ground  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  the  principles  which  guided  him  I 
in  that  revival  have  been  the  great  con- , 
irolling  principles  in  all  our  revivals  ever : 
lince.    They  are  thus  stated  by  his  biog- ' 
rapher :  "  To  urge  repentance  on  every  | 
sinner  as  his  immediate  duty ;  to  insist  that 
God  is  under  no  obligation  to  any  unre- 1 


I  newed  man ;  and  that  a  man  can  challenge 
I  nothing,  either  in  absolute  justice  or  by 
free  promise,  on  account  of  anything  he 
does  before  he  repents  and  behoves."  The 
celebrated  Whitefield,  when  he  first  visited 
America,  in  1740,  was  much  struck  with 
the  power  imparted  to  our  preaching  by 
these  principles.  "How  can  they  possi- 
bly stand,"  says  he  in  a  letter  to  an  Eng- 
hsh  friend,  "  who  were  never  brought  to 
see,  and  heartily  confess,  that  after  they 
had  done  all,  God  might,  notwithstanding^, 
deny  them  mercy !  ft  is  for  preaching  in 
this  manner  that  I  hke  Messrs.  Tennents. 
They  wound  deeply  before  they  heal.  They 
know  there  is  no  promise  made  but  to  him 
that  beheveth,  and,  therefore,  they  are 
careful  not  to  comfort  overmuch  those  that 
are  convicted.  1  fear  1  have  been  too  in« 
cautious  in  this  respect,  and  often  given 
comfort  too  soon.  The  Lord  pardon  me 
for  what  is  past,  and  teach  me  more  right- 
ly to  divide  the  word  of  lif^  in  future." 
Against  this  disposition  to  "  comfort  too 
soon" — to  allow  the  impenitent  some  rest- 
ing-place short  of  instant  submission,  the 
foUowing  very  pointed  cautions  were  once 
given  by  Dr.  Nettleton,  who  has  had  great 
experience  in  the  conduct  of  revivaLs. 
"Now,  what  do  you  mean  by  this?  Do 
you  mean  to  encourage  the  sinner  in  his 
sins,  and  take  his  part  ag^nst  God?  You 
are  attempting  to  ease  and  soothe  him  while 
he  is  in  rebellion  against  God.  When  the 
sinner  is  in  this  distress,  there  are  two 
things  that  press  heavily  upon  him  —  a 
sense  of  his  obUgation  to  repent,  and  a 
fearful  apprehension  that  he  never  will  re- 
pent. Now,  if  you  tell  him  to  *  wait  God^s 
time,'  and  the  Uke,  you  take  ofl*  this  obli- 
gation at  once.  You  remove  all  anxiety, 
and  most  probably  cause  him  to  sink  down 
into  a  state  of  stupidity  and  indiflerence 
on  the  subject.  You  take  away  the  ap- 
prehension also ;  and  the  danger  is  that  he 
will  sink  down  into  a  state  of  stupidity,  or 
mistake  the  reUef  he  feels  for  a  change  of 
heart.  Now,  instead  of  quieting  him  in 
his  sins  by  such  language,  you  should  en- 
deavour to  increase  his  distress  as  much 
as  possible.  You  should  press  him  doum^ 
and  tell  him  he  must  submit  to  God,  and 
generally  he  will.  I  know  some  have  been 
brought  out  truly  regenerated  after  all  this 
flattery,  but  it  was  not  in  consequence,  but 
in  spite  of  it.  Again,  vou  say,  '  Look  to 
the  promises.'  Now,  there  is  no  promise 
to  the  impenitent,  and  how  can  you  expect 
him  to  look  to  the  promises  while  he  is  in 
his  sins  ?  I  distinguish  between  promises 
and  invitations.  Men  are  invited  to  repent, 
but  there  is  no  promise  to  them  till  they 
do  repent."  Such  has  been  the  uniform 
mode  of  exhibiting  this  subject.  The  prom- 
ises of  God  are  a  part  of  his  covenant^  and 
the  indispensable  eow'^AXXsyaa  ^^  ^^  ^^-h^- 
nant  are  repeulaxice  «ftj^  i^\xXx. 
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But  the  impenitent,  when  thus  pressed 
with  the  duty  of  at  once  giving  their  hearts 
to  God,  are  extremely  apt  to  say  (or  at 
least  to  feel),  "  I  cannot ;  Christ  has  decla- 
red it  to  be  beyond  my  power.  It  cannot, 
therefore,  be  my  immediate  duty;  I  am 
authorized  to  wait  till  power  is  given  me 
from  on  high."  Here,  as  in  the  former 
case,  the  New-England  clergy  are  guided 
bv  the  principles  of  Edwards.  They  ap- 
plv  that  familiar  distinction  of  common 
life  which  he  made  so  clear  and  palpable 
in  theological  science,  the  distinction  be- 
tween natural  and  moral  ability  and  inabil- 
ity. You  are  not  unable  in  the  sense 
you  claim.  You  have  all  the  faculties 
which  constitute  a  moral  being.  Ho  who 
is  capacitated  to  do  wrong,  must,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  be  capacitated  to  do 
right.  Your  cannot,  therefore,  is  only  will 
not,  Christ,  who  has  spoken  of  the  inabil- 
ity you  pl^ad,  has  explained  its  nature  : 
"  Ye  will  not  come  unto  me  that  ye  might 
have  hfe."  "Oh!  Jerusalem,  how  often 
would  1  have  gathered  thy'  children  to- 
gether, as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens 
under  her  wings,  and  ye  would  not."  These 
views  have  formed  the-  basis  of  New-Eng- 
land preaching  for  nearly  a  century.  Dr. 
D wight,  speaking  of  this  subject,  says, 
"  The  nature  of  this  inability  to  obey  the 
law  of  God  is,  in  my  view,  completely  in- 
dicated by  the  word  indisposition,  or  the 
word  disinclination.  A  child  is  equally  un- 
•  able  to  obey  a  parent,  against  whom  his 
will  is  as  much  opposed,  as  to  obey  God. 
In  both  cases  this  inability,  I  apprehend,  is 
of  exactly  the  same  nature.  Indisposition 
to  come  to  Christ,  therefore,  is  the  true 
and  the  only  difficulty  which  lies  in  our 
way."*  Nor  are  these  views  confined  to 
New-England.  A  distinguished  Scottish 
divine.  Dr.  Withersi)oon,  afterward  presi- 
dent of  Princeton  College,  speaking  of  the 
alleged  impossibility,  says,  "  Now  consid- 
er, I  pray,  what  sort  of  impossibility  this 
is.  It  is  not  natural,  but  moral.  It  is  not 
want  o(  power,  but  want  of  inclination.^^^ 
I  am  far  from  saying  that  no  preacher  is 
favoured  with  revivals  of  religion  who 
does  not  thus  explicitly  assert  man*s  pow- 
er as  a  moral  agent  to  give  his  heart  to 
God.  Men  see  their  way  with  very  differ- 
ent decrees  of  clearness  and  confidence, 
throuffh  the  numerous  questions  that  arise 
out  of  such  a  statement.  I  only  say,  that 
the  views  of  D wight  and  Withcrspoon,  giv- 
en above,  prevail  universally  among  the 
New-England  clergy,  and  to  a  great  extent 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church  ;  and  that  those 
who  maintain  them  consider  these  views 
as  lying  at  the  foundation  of  all  their  suc- 
cessful efforts  to  promote  revivals.  Wlien 
they  can  go  to  the  impenitent  sinner  and 
treat  him  (after  the  manner  of  Dr.  Dwighr) 


*■  ThfHilogy,  Sfinnon  cxxiiil 
f  Works,  vol  ij.,  p.  279. 


Just  as  they  would  treat  a  child  in  rebellita 
against  an  earthly  parent,  and  can  mikfl 
him  feel  that  the  whole  difficulty  in  his  case 
is  a  mere  reluctance  to  duty,  they  find  the 
great  impediment  removed  ont  of  the  way. 
They  feel  an  unembarrassed  freedom  in 
pressing  obligation,  and  a  power  of  fasten- 
ing conviction  of  sin  upon  the  conscience, 
which  they  never  possessed  bofore.  A 
writer  of  great  experience  in  revivals  has 
remarked,  "  Whatever  may  be  the  speco- 
lative  opinions  of  ministers  with  regard  to 
the  nature  of  depravity,  inability,  regener- 
ation, &c.,  it  is  a  fact,  that  where  their 
ministry  is  successful,  as  it  is  in  revivds, 
they  preach  to  sinners  as  if  they  believed 
them  to  be  possessed  of  all  the  powers  of 
moral  agency,  capable  of  turning  to  God* 
and  on  this  account,  and  no  other,  inexcn-' 
sable  for  not  doing  so.  Some  have  seen 
these  points  more  clearly,  and  have  ex- 
plained them  more  philosophically,  and 
more  scripturally  than  others,  but  there 
has  always  been  a  substantial  agreement 
in  their  mode  of  preaching  among  those 
who  have  been  blessed  in  turning  sinners 
to  righteousness."* 

But  it  may  be  said,  granting  (as,  indeed, 
we  must  on  some  ground)  the  duty  of  the 
unconverted  to  turn  instantly  to  God,  still 
they  will  never  succeed  in  doing  it  with- 
out an  influence  from  on  high.  Why,  then, 
press  them  so  urgently  to  the  act  ?  Why 
multiply  motives,  as  if  you  expected  to  pro- 
duce the  change  by  the  force  of  moral  sua- 
sion? Is  it  not  true,  after  all,  that  both 
you  and  they  must  "wait  God*s  time?" 
It  would  be  enough  to  answer,  that  God 
himself  has  set  us  the  example :  *^  Make 
you  a  new  heart  and  a  new  spirit, /or  vAy 
will  yc  die  V*  Christ  and  his  apostles  urged 
to  repentance  by  argument  and  persuasion, 
just  as  they  did  to  any  of  the  ordinary  acts 
of  life.  The  whole  Bible  is  filled  with 
warnings,  expostulations,  and  entreaties, 
pressing  a  lost  race,  with  every  motive  that 
two  worlds  can  offer,  to  immediate  right 
action.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  see,  at  least, 
some  of  the  reasons.  First :  Let  the  sin- 
ner really  put  himself  to  the  act  of  giving 
his  heart  to  God,  and  he  will  learn,  as  he 
can  never  learn  in  any  other  way,  the  depth 
of  his  depravity,  tlie  utter  and  hopeless  des- 
titution of  all  spiritual  sensibility  within 
him.  Nothing  can  so  effectually  crush  his 
pride  and  self-reliance.  This  practical  dem- 
onstration of  his  entire  helplessness,  in  him- 
self  considered,  may  be  just  the  thing  that 
was  necessary  to  bring  him  to  that  point 
where  alone  it  would  be  proper  for  God  tc 
grant  him  the  renewing  iutluencos  of  hi? 
grace.  Secondly  :  The  Spirit,  in  sanctify- 
ing, operates  "  through  the  truth  ;*'  and  the 
presence  of  that  truth  upon  the  mind  as  ar 
instrumental  cause  is,  therefore,  just  asne- 
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Anr  to  the  result  (at  least  in  the  case 

f  adults)  as  the  renewing  influence  itself. 
Vhile  it  was  the  uniform  doctrine  of  the 
.postle  Paul  that  the  redeemed  are  "  be- 
otten  of  God,'*  he  thought  it  no  arrogance 
>  say,  '^  /  have  begotten  you  through  t)ie 
fospel."  Without  affirming  that  the  influ- 
aces  of  the  Spirit  are  granted  in  exact 
roportion  to  the  wisdom  and  power  with 
'hich  truth  is  urged  upon  the  conscience, 
'e  may  safely  say  that  such,  to  a  very 
real  and  prevailing  extent,  is  the  fact.  It 
;,  at  least,  all  that  man  can  do ;  and  if  the 
octrines  of  the  sinner^s  dependence  leads 
B  to  do  this  with  one  particle  of  diminish- 
i  force,  if  we  do  not  ply  him  with  truth 
od  motive  just  as  earnestly  as  if  we  ex- 
ected  to  convert  him  by  our  own  efforts 
Lone,  it  is  a  serious  question  whether  our 
rthodoxy  has  not  lost  its  true  balance, 
i  there  not  reason  to  fear  that  very  ex- 
ellent  men  sometimes  err  on  this  subject 
pom  the  best  of  motives,  the  desire  to  ex- 
It  the  grace  of  God  1  "  How  often,*'  says 
^vriter  quoted  above,  (W.  G.  Walton), 
do  we  hear  the  preaching  of  the  won! 
ompared  to  the  blowing  of  rams'  horns 
xound  the  ws^ls  pf  Jericho!  The  man 
rho  preaches  has  certainly,  in  himnelf  con- 
idered,  no  more  power  to  convert  the  souls 
f  his  hearers,  than  was  possessed  by  tlie 
ewish  priests  to  demolish  the  bulwarJcs  of 
hat  city.  But  are  the  instruments  used  in 
he  two.  cases  equally  impotent  ?  Are  the 
ruths  of  the  Gospel  no  more  adapted  to  the 
OQversion  of  the  soul  than  the  blast  of  a 
lOrn  to  the  destruction  of  a  city!"  No 
Lonour  is  done  to  the  Holy  Spirit  by  exalt- 
ng  His  influences  in  conversion,  at  the  ex- 
leoso  of  the  truth  which  He  has  himself 
t-vealed.  It  is  the  glory  of  that  blessed 
igent,  that  in  turning  the  soul  to  God,  He 
loes  it  in  strict  accordance  with  the  laws 
>f  our  moral  constitution.  *'  Sanctify  them 
krough  thy  truth,"  was  the  prayer  of  Christ 
limself ;  and  1  believe  it  will  be  found  that 
iie  most  successful  preachers  are  those 
who  have  the  most  exalted  views  of  the 
x>wer  of  divine  truth  in  turning  the  soul 
to  God.  Such  views  give  a  peculiar  so- 
lemnity, and  earnestness,  and  authority  in 
preaching,  by  which  attention  is  secured, 
and  conviction  wrought  in  the  minds  of  the 
hearers.  Thirdly:  The  result  produced 
by  renewing  gmco  is  right  action.  "  God," 
says  Kd waiSs,  '*  produces  all,  and  we  act  all. 
For  that  is  what  he  produces,  viz.,  our  own 
acts.'*'* — (Efficacious  Grace,  sec.  64.)  Is  it 
not,  therefore,  most  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  this  grace  (if  bestowed  at  all)  will  be 
granted  to  those  who  are  putting  them- 
selves to  the  act  of  giving  their  hearts  to 
God,  who  "  strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait 
gate  ;"  and  not  to  those  who  remain  in  the 
attitude  of  mere  passive  recipients?  Ac- 
count for  it  as  we  will,  there  is  no  fact 
which  our  revivals  have  taught  us  more 


fully  than  this,  the  great  success  which 
attends  the  urging  of  sinners  to  turn  immedi- 
ately to  God,  as  though  we  expected  them  to 
do  it  at  once  and  upon  the  spot.  Among  the 
numerous  cases  m  point  which  occur  at 
once  to  my  mind,  I  will  briefly  mention 
one.  A  voung  man,  soon  after  joining  one 
of  our  colleges,  called  on  a  friend  one  even- 
ing, and  stated  that  he  had  always  been 
taught  to  regard  religion  as  the  highest  in- 
terest of  life,  but  had  ever  shrunk  from  ma- 
king it  a  personal  concern ;  that  his  change 
of  residence,  separation  from  friends,  and 
sense  of  loneliness,  had  made  him  desirous 
to  seek  salvation,  and  that  he  now  wished 
to  learn  the  way.  A  long  conversation 
ensued,  in  which  the  object  was,  not  so 
much  to  point  out  what  he  should  do  when 
he  returned  to  his  room,  as  to  lead  him  (if 
such  were  the  will  of  God)  to  embrace  the 
Saviour  at  once,  even  before  the  conver- 
sation closed.  With  this  view,  the  char- 
acter of  God  and  Christ  was  dwelt  upon  at 
large ;  their  treatment  of  him  during  his 
years  of  past  rebellion,  and  his  treatment 
of  them  under  the  continued  invitations  of 
their  mercy;  with  examples  taken  from 
tbe  case  of  those  whose  absence  had  pro- 
duced this  unwonted  tenderness,  of  un- 
wearied assiduity  and  kindness  on  their 
part,  requited  with  insult,  ingratitude,  and 
rebellion  on  his.  The  design  was  to 
show  him,  in  this  familiar  way,  the  exact 
state  of  mind  into  which  he  was  required 
to  come ;  the  ingenuous  sorrow,  heartfelt 
confidence,  and  grateful  love,  whose  nature 
and  reasonableness  he  could  so  perfectly 
understand  in  respect  to  an  earthly  parent. 
I  have  thus  dwelt  for  a  moment  on  the  in- 
structions given,  for  the  sake  of  remark- 
ing how  extremely  simple  and  elementary 
it  has  been  found  necessary  to  make  them. 
Such  is  the  case  even  with  those  who,  like 
this  young  man,  have  been  most  reUgious- 
ly  educated.  As  these  views  of  the  sub- 
ject were  seen  to  open  his  mind  with  con- 
tinually deepening  interest  and  solemnity, 
under  the  prolonged  exhibition  of  divine 
truth,  the  question  was  at  length  proposed, 
"Can  there  ever  be  a  more  favourable 
moment  than  the  present  for  attempting 
to  put  forth  the  feelings  now  described? 
You  will  not  do  it,  indeed,  without  an  in- 
fluence from  on  high.  That  influence  may 
justly  be  withheld,  but  it  may,  also,  be 
granted :  *  Peradventure,  God  may  give 
you  repentance.'  Will  you,  then,  go  with 
me  to  the  throne  of  grace,  not  to  gain 
more  conviction,  not  to  do  any  preparato- 
ry work  (for  tliis  will  defeat  the  object), 
but  to  put  yourself  at  once,  as  I  go  before 
you  in  prayer,  to  the  exercise  of  this  in- 
genuous sorrow  for  sin,  and  grateful  trust 
in  the  blood  of  Christ  1"  They  knelt  down 
together  to  perform  this  dutv^%s!A^\s««AL 
with  a  &o\ema  dedvc^vox^  o\  >>ev^  «s^  ^** 
God.    They  loa^  ^bA  i^^  oN«t  >^^  ^>21- 
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first  Psalm,  the  fifty-fifth  chsqpter  of  Isaiah, 
and  other  appropnate  passages,  and  went 
again,  with  increased  solemnity,  to  the 
throne  of  grace.  Four  hours  were  thus 
spent,  and  they  separated  for  the  night. 
They  met  in  the  morning,  and  the  young 
man  said,  **  I  hope  I  have  given  ray  heart 
to  God ;  I  think  I  did  it  before  we  parted 
last  evening."  That  hope  he  has  never 
relinquished,  and  during  a  number  of  years 
which  have  since  elapsed,  the  uniform 
tenour  of  his  life,  as  an  active  and  devoted 
member  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  has  given 
satisfactory  evidence  that  he  was  not  de- 
ceived. 

This,  then,  is  the  point  to  which  aD  my 
observations  are  directed — the  union  of 
these  two  doctrines  of  activity  and  depend- 
ence^ which  are  so  commonly  felt  lo  be 
subversive  of  each  other ;  the  bringing  of 
both  to  bear  with  undiminished  force  on 
the  minds  of  the  impenitent.  Establish 
one  of  these  doctrines  to  the  exclusion  or 
weakening  of  the  other,  and  just  to  the 
same  extent  is  the  Gospel  robbed  of  its 
power.  Inculcate  dependence  without 
pressing  to  the  act  of  instantly  giving  up 
the  heart  to  Christ,  and  the  sinner  sits 
down  quietly  to  "  wait  God's  time."  Urge 
him  to  duty  on  the  ground  of  his  possess- 
ing all  the  requisite  power,  while  (with 
the  Pelagians)  you  do  away  his  depend- 
ence, and  bis  reluctant  heart  will  lead  him 
to  take  his  own  time,  and  that  is  never. 
Address  him  on  the  Arminian  scheme  of 
gracious  aid,  which  is  always  ready  at  his 
call  (except  in  cases  of  extreme  contu- 
macy), and  how  strongly  is  he  tempted  to 
put  off  to  a  more  "  convenient  season" 
what  he  feels  may  at  any  time  be  done ! 
But  place  him  under  the  pressure  of  both 
these  doctrines — the  necessity  of  action 
on  his  part  in  coming  to  God,  the  weighty 
obligations  which  urge  him  to  it,  the  crush- 
ing sense  of  guilt  every  moment  he  de- 
lays, the  momentous  interests  which  seem 
to  be  crowded  into  the  decision  of  the 
passing  hour,  the  encouragement  to  "  strive 
as  in  an  agony"  afforded  by  the  gift  of  the 
Spirit's  influences  to  others  around  him 
(an  encounigement  peculiarly  great  in  sea- 
sons of  revival,  and  giving  them  so  much 
of  their  power),  the  feeling  that  God  may 
justly  withhold  those  influences,  and  that 
every  moment  of  delay  increases  the  dan- 
ger of  this  fearful  doom — and  have  we  not 
here,  most  perfectly  combined,  all  the  ele- 
ments of  that  system  of  grace  which  is 
emphatically  the  power  of  God  unto  sal- 
vation 1 

I  will  conclude  my  remarks  on  this  part 
of  the  subject  in  the  words  of  the  late  Rev. 
Dr.  Griffin,  formerly  a  professor  at  Ando- 
vcr,  and  afterward  president  of  Williams 
College,  Massachusetts.  Being  requested 
to  account  for  the  prevalence  of  revivals 
in  this  country,  he  gave  the  following  as 


the  principal  reason :  "  It  is  foand  in  the 
distinct  apprehensions  which  prevail  ia 
New-England  about  the  instantaneousiMas 
of  regeneration,  the  sinfulness  of  eveiy 
moral  exercise  up  to  that  moment,  and 
the  duty  of  immediate  submission.  Socb 
a  view  of  things  leads  the  preacher  to  di- 
vide his  audience  into  two  classes,  and  to 
run  a  strong  and  affecting  line  of  demar- 
cation between  them.  When  one  feels 
that  the  moral,  sober,  prayerful,  unregen- 
erate  part  of  his  audience  are  doing  pretty 
well,  and  can  afford  to  wait  a  little  lonfer 
before  they  submit,  he  will  not  be  so  press- 
ing, nor  fall  with  such  a  tremendous  weight 
upon  their  conscience.  When  he  feels 
that  they  cannot  do  much  more  than  they 
do,  but  must  wait  God's  time,  he  will  not 
annoy  and  weary  them,  and  make  them 
sick  of  waiting,  and  compel  them  to  come 
in.  But  when  one  enters  the  pulpit  mider 
a  solemn  sense  that  every  unregenerate 
man  before  him,  however  awakened,  is  an 
enemy  to  God,  is  resisting  with  all  hit 
heart,  and  will  continue  to  resist  till  he 
submits  ;  that  he  must  be  *  bom  again'  be- 
fore he  is  any  better  than  an  enemy,  or  has 
made  any  approaches  towards  Holiness; 
when  one  looks  round  upon  the  unregen- 
erate  part  of  his  audience,  and  sees  that 
they  are^  under  indispensable  obligations 
to  yield  at  once,  that  they  have  no  man- 
ner of  excuse  for  delaying  ;  that  they  de- 
serve eternal  reprobation  for  postponing 
an  hour ;  when  one  feels  from  the  bottom 
of  his  heart  that  there  is  nothing  short  of 
regeneration  that  can  answer  any  purpose, 
and  that  he  cannot  leave  his  dear  charse 
to  be  turned  from  enemies  of  God  to  friends 
ten  years  hence ;  delivered  from  condem- 
nation ten  years  hence ;  but  must  see  it 
nowt  oh !  how  will  he  pray  and  preach  f 
He  will  give  God  no  rest,  and  he  will  give 
sinners  no  rest ;  and  he  will  bring  down 
their  immediate,  pressing,  boundless  obli- 
gations upon  them  with  the  weight  of  a 
world.  Under  such  preaching  sinners  must 
either  turn  to  God  or  be  miserable.  There 
is  no  chance  for  them  to  remain  at  ease 
this  side  of  infidelity  itself." 

We  pass  now  to  consider  the  second 
question  proposed,  viz..  What  is  there  in 
the  fact  tnat  many  are  awakened  at  once, 
and  are  pressing  together  into  the  kingdom 
of  God,  which  is  peculiarly  adapted  (un- 
der the  divine  blessing)  to  secure  the  de- 
sired result  1  This  question  has  been  vir- 
tually answered  in  the  facts  stated  or  im- 
plied in  the  preceding  part  of  this  chap- 
ter. I  will,  however,  briefly  advert  to 
them  again,  and  present  in  a  single  view 
some  of  those  influences  which  unite  to 
give  extraordinary  power  to  a  well-con- 
ducted revival  of  religion. 

As  far  as  human  instrumentality  is  con- 
cerned, the  conversion  of  sinners  depends 
\  on  Xvio  \Yui\i:a— \\iQ  ^\^«t  ^sA  N\N\i  i^tes- 
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sntation  of  dirine  troth  to  their  minds,  and 
nportunate  prayer,  on  the  part  of  Chris- 
ans,  for  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit 

>  give  that  troth  effect.    I  am,  therefore, 

>  show  what  there  is  in  these  seasons  of 
oncentrated  religious  interest,  which  is 
eciiUariy  adapted  both  to  animate  the 
racers  and  efforts  of  the  people  of  God, 
nd  to  give  the  Gospel  readier  access  to 
le  hearts  of  the  impenitent,  and  superior 
flicacy  in  bringing  them  to  **the  obedi- 
nc^e  of  the  troth.  ^'  In  doing  so,  I  shall 
oint  to  certain  original  principles  of  our 
lental  constitution  which  have  confess- 
dly  very  great  power  in  moving  the  minds 
•f  men,  and  shall  endeavour  to  show  that 
evivals  appeal  to  these  principles  or 
prings  of  human  action,  with  a  force  and 
fleet  altogether  greater  than  can  ever  be 
ealized  under  any  other  circumstances. 

Bhall  thus  give  what  may  not  improperly' 
le  termed  a  theory  of  revivals,  and  shall 
how  that  they  are  not  seasons  of  mere 
jEcitement  and  fanaticism,  but  might  rea- 
onably  be  expected,  from  their  consisten- 
y  with  the  laws  of  human  action,  to  pro- 
luce  those  great  and  lasting  reformations 
vith  which  they  have  actually  blessed  the 
Unehcan  churches.  In  pursuing  ihe  sub- 
ect,  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  suspected  of 
oeing  sight  for  one  moment  of  the  fact, 
hat  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  author  of  all 
he  good  produced  in  this  ca^,  both  in 
he  hearts  of  Christians  and  impenitent 
wners.  But  it  is  the  glory  of  that  bless- 
id  Agent,  that,  in  dispensing  his  sanctify- 
ng  influences,  he  does  not  set  aside  or  de- 
stroy the  established  laws  of  human  agen- 
cy ;  and  it  is  not,  therefore,  detracting  from 
these  influences,  but  rather  doing  them 
Honour,  to  point  out  their  perfect  consist- 
ency vnth  the  great  principles  of  our  men- 
tal constitution. 

1.  The  first  of  these  principles  to  which 
[  shall  now  advert,  and  which  relates  par- 
ticularly to  Christians,  is  strongly-awaken- 
ed desire. 

The  scenes  presented  in  a  revival  are 
eminently  adapted  to  create  those  strong 
spiritual  desires  which  are  only  another 
name  for  fervent  prayer,  and  are  indispen- 
sable to  all  successful  Christian  effort.  Let 
any  church,  in  its  ordinary  state  of  feel- 
ing, hear  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  poured  out 
on  a  neighbouring  town ;  let  some  of  its 
members  visit  the  spot,  and  bring  back  a 
report  of  what  is  passing  there ;  that  the 
people  of  God  are  animated  with  all  the 
seal  of  their  first  love,  fervent  in  pray- 
ers and  labours  for  the  salvation  of  sin- 
ners, full  of  jov  and  hope ;  let  them  tell 
of  the  crowded  assemblies,  the  deathlike 
stillness,  the  solemnity  and  awe  depicted 
on  every  countenance ;  of  some  who  but 
a  few  days  before  were  thoughtless  and 
even  abandoned  to  sin,  now  bowed  down 
imder  a  sense  of  guilt,  and  of  others  re- 


joicing in  the  hope  of  having  found  the 
Saviour,  and  reconciliation  through  his 
blood ;  let  it  appear  that  there  is  nothing 
disorderly  or  extravagant  in  this  move- 
ment, nothing  but  the  natural  and  appro- 
priate effect  of  divine  truth  applied  to  the 
conscience  by  the  Spirit  of  God ;  and  what 
is  there  that  can  appeal  more  strongly  to 
all  the  sensibilities  of  a  Christian  heart? 
What  more  natural,  under  the  impulse  of 
the  fervent  desires  thus  awakened,  than  to- 
*'  put  away  all  their  idols,"  to  bow  before 
God  in  deep  self-abasement  for  their  past 
backslidings,  to  mouro  over  the  multi- 
tudes around  them  who  are  in  danger  of 
perishing  in  their  sins,  and  to  pour  out  the 
prayer  of  the  prophet  from  overflowing 
hearts,  "  O  Lord,  revive  thy  work  in  the 
midst  of  the  years,  in  the  midst  of  the 
years  make  known ;  in  wrath  remember 
mercy."  And  if,  through  the  grace  of  God, 
a  similar  dispensation  of  the  Spirit  is  grant- 
ed in  answer  to  their  prayers,  how  much 
more  fervent  and  absorbing  do  those  de- 
sires become  as  the  blessing  is  brought 
home  to  their  own  doors!  How  do  we 
see  parents  pleading  for  their  children, 
wives  for  their  husbands,  friend  for  friend, 
with  all  the  importunity  of  the  jj^atriarch  of 
old,  "I  will  not  let  thee  go,  except  thou 
bless  me."  How  is  all  reserve  laid  aside 
— all  the  ordinary  backwardness  of  Chris- 
tians to  speak  and  act  openly  on  the  side 
of  the  Redeemer,  and  every  feeling  ab- 
sorbed amid  these  triumphs  of  divine 
grace,  in  the  one  grreat  question,  *'Lord, 
what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do"  for  the  ad-> 
vancement  of  thy  cause  1  Faint  and  fee- 
ble, indeed,  when  compared  with  these,  are 
the  spiritual  desires  which  are  found  to 
prevail  in  any  ordinary  state  of  the  Church. 

2.  The  second  of  these  principles,  now 
to  be  mentioned,  is  expectation. 

If  I  were  asked  why  revivals  are  so  fre- 
quent in  America,  and  so  rare  in  Europe, 
my  first  answer  would  be,  that  Christians 
on  one  side  of  the  Atlantic  expect  them, 
and  on  the  other  they  do  not  expect  them. 
These  seasons  of  ''refreshing  from  on 
high"  are  a  part  of  the  blessing  that  rested 
on  our  fathers ;  and  the  events  of  the  last 
forty  years,  especially,  have  taught  us,  that 
if  we  seek  their  continuance  in  the  spirit 
of  those  with  whom  they  commenced,  we 
shall  never  seek  in  vain.  Nor  is  there 
anything  to  confine  them  within  our  own 
borders.  They  have  been  carried  by  our 
missionaries  to  a  number  of  Indian  tribes. 
Our  stations  in  Cevlon  have  been  repeat- 
edly visited  with  the  effusions  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands,  within 
the  last  three  years,  have  been  favoured 
with  one  of  the  most  glorious  dispensa- 
tions of  divine  grace  which  the  world  has 
ever  witnessed.  Similar  periods  of  "  re- 
freshing from  OTvYvV^Yv"*  fexvsXfe^^wtevetVjK^v 
Scotland',  and  \.\iete  ^i^  Oaa^tvxi^  vcw^v^'^ 
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tions  in  recent  events,  that  God  may  even 
now  be  ready  to  bring  down  again  the 
blessing  of  their  fathers  upon  the  churches 
in  that  country.  In  all  the  evangelical 
churches  of  Europe,  indeed,  where  the 
Crospel  is  preached  with  plainness  and 
power,  there  are  seasons  of  more  than 
ordinary  religious  interest,  which,  if  not 
revivals  in  our  sense  of  the  term  (and 
they  sometimes  are),  would  undoubtedly 
become  revivals  if  the  same  expectation 
of  this  result  could  only  pervade  those 
churches  which  animates  their  brethren  of 
America  under  similar  circumstances. 

But,  leaving  this  more  general  view  of 
the  subject,  it  is  obvious  that  nothing  is 
more  calculated  to  fill  the  hearts  of  Chris- 
tians with  courage,  and  expectation,  and 
hope,  than  the  feeling  that  God  is  in  the 
midst  of  them  with  the  peculiar  dispensa- 
tion of  his  grace.  One  must  witness  the 
scene,  indeed,  to  have  any  just  conception 
of  the  power  of  a  revival  in  this  respect 
— of  the  multiplied  appeals  which  it  makes 
to  this  most  essential  element  in  all  the 
successful  efforts  of  men.  *•  God  is  pour- 
ing out  his  Spirit  in  a  neighbouring  town !" 
In  how  many  hundreds  of  instances  has 
this  thought,  and  the  encouragement  it  af- 
forded, been  the  starting-point  of  those  ex- 
ertions, which  resulted,  under  the  divine 
blessing,  in  the  commencement  of  one  re- 
vival more !  **  God  is  here  with  the  effu- 
sions of  his  Spirit!"  Who  does  not  feel 
the  thrill  of  joy,  of  hope,  of  confidence, 
which  pervades  the  heart  of  every  spiritu- 
ally- minded  Christian  1  What  can  be  more 
suited  to  revive  the  decaying  graces  of 
backsliders,  and  to  bring  the  whole  Church 
^to  harmonious  action,  to  fervent  prayer, 
and  strenuous  efforts!  When  the  confi- 
«dence  thus  inspired  has  been  high,  and  yet 
humble,  resting  on  the  mighty  power  of 
the  Spirit  and  the  efficacy  of  divine  truth, 
when  has  God  ever  failed  to  bestow  a  sig- 
nal blessing?  On  the  contrary,  if  the 
work  of  grace  has  not  gone  forward,  as 
was  hoped,  how  uniformly  do  we  find  that 
the  people  of  God  cither  became  faint- 
hearted in  consequence  of  some  difficulty 
or  delay,  and  did  not  expect  to  succeed ;  or 
that  their  confidence  was  misplaced,  that 
they  rested  on  some  favourite  instrument 
or  system  of  measures,  and  not  on  the  arm 
of  the  Most  High !  Nor  is  the  influence  of 
-which  I  speak  confined  to  Christians.  It 
acts  on  the  minds  of  the  impenitent  in  va- 
rious ways,  and  with  great  power.  "  God 
is  calling  some  of  my  companions  into  his 
kingdom !"  This  thought  strikes  upon  the 
hearts  of  many  who  have  been  religiously 
educated,  who  have  always  intended  at 
some  time  to  seek  eternal  life,  and  who 
are  induced  by  what  is  passing  around 
tliem  to  do  it  nom^  because  they  are  en- 
coimiged  lo  hope  ihoy  shall  succeed.  "  God 
is  renewing  the  hearts  of  many  others,  why 


may  he  not  renew  mine  ?**  Thi8  tbouglit 
to  the  awakened  sinner,  writhini^  hikIct 
conviction  of  sin,  crushed  by  a  sense  of 
his  utterly  helpless  condition  in  himself 
considered,  tempted,  under  repeated  fail- 
ures, to  give  up  all  in  despair — ^this  thought 
affords  him  an  encouragement  which  it 
worth  to  him  more  than  worlds  brides; 
and,  as  I  before  remarked,  it  is  an  encour- 
agement which  especially  abounds  in  a 
season  of  revival.  "  Grod  is  causing  the 
stout-hearted  to  fall  before  him!"  TUi 
thought  often  awakens  in  the  impenitent 
another  kind  of  expectation,  mingled  with 
dread,  as  a  revival  ooes  forward  ;  it  ii, 
that  they  vfill  be  compiled  to  yieid  ;  that  tkejf 
cannot  stand  before  it.  Sometimes  it  dis- 
arms opposition,  and  sometimes  it  makei 
men  flee.  An  instance  ocems  to  dm, 
which  I  will  briefly  mention.  A  student 
in  one  of  our  colleges,  during  a  poweriU 
work  of  grace,  struggled  for  a  time  to  wud 
off  conviction  by  argument  and  ridicule, 
and  finding  that  he  could  not  succeed, 
framed  a  plausible  excuse,  and  obtained 
liberty  to  return  home.  As  he  drove  into 
his  native  village,  at  the  close  of  the  day, 
rejoicing  at  the  thought  of  having  escaped 
from  the  revival,  he  saw  lam  numbers  of 
people  returning  from  the  house  of  God. 
''  What  has  happened  1  What  is  going  on!* 
was  his  first  inquiry  when  he  alighted  St 
his  father's  door.  *^  A  revival  of  religiot 
has  just  commenced,"  was  the  reply ;  and 
one  and  another  of  his  most  thoughtleai 
companions  were  mentioned  as  under  con- 
viction of  sin.  He  felt,  like  one  of  oU, 
that  it  was  in  vain  to  flee  from  the  pres- 
ence of  God.  All  his  former  convictions 
revived  at  once,  aggravated  by  a  sense  of 
his  g^ilt  in  striving  to  suppress  them.  He 
gave  himself  to  the  pursuit  of  eternal  hfe, 
and,  through  the  grace  of  God  (as  he 
hoped),  within  a  few  days  found  the  Sav- 
iour from  whom  he  had  attempted  to  flee. 
He  returned  at  once  to  college,  called  is- 
mediately  on  those  whom  he  had  deterred 
from  seriousness  by  his  influence  and  ex- 
ample, and  invited  them  to  his  room  that 
evening,  telling  them  that  he  had  a  story 
to  relate.  When  they  met,  he  gave  then 
a  full  account  of  the  efforts  he  had  made 
to  resist  the  strivings  of  the  Spirit,  and  the 
conclusion  to  which  (through  the  grace  of 
God)  he  had  come,  and  ended  with  the  ex- 
hortation, "  Go  ye  and  do  likewise."  Such 
are  some  of  the  ways  in  which  revivals 
appeal  to  this  powerful  principle  of  our 
nature  with  a  force  never  to  be  eicpected 
at  a  period  of  no  general  interest  in  reli- 
gion. 

3.  A  third  principle  intimately  connect- 
ed with  this  subject  is  sympathy,  God, 
in  establishing  public  worship,  has  deci- 
ded that  the  social  and  sympathetic  feel- 
ings of  our  nature  ought  to  be  enlisted  in 
\  xhe  cd.\)&e  ot  if2\i!^oiv.  It  would  be  strangei 
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leed,  if  it  were  otherwise ;  if  that  pow- 
ul  principle  which  binds  man  to  his  fel- 

V  were  yielded  up  to  Satan  for  the  de- 
uction  of  unnumbered  millions  who  **  fol- 

V  a  multitude  to  do  evil,"  and  were  nev- 
employed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  bringing 
»8e  who  act  in  masses  on  every  other 
>ject,  to  act,  at  least,  sometimes  togeth- 

in  coming  to  the  **  obedience  of  the 
th."  That  strong  tendency  of  our  ne- 
'e to  be  moved  and  excited  because  we 
3  others  excited  around  us,  is  not  of  ne- 
»ity  a  blind  and  headlong  impulse ;  it 
ly  be  guided  by  reason,  and  made  sub- 
"vient  to  the  best  ends  of  our  intellectual 
i  moral  existence.  In  respect  to  every 
)ject  but  religion,  this  is  conceded  by 
;  and  he  would  be  thought  superlatively 
tak  who  should  refuse  the  aid  of  sympa- 
r  in  any  other  enterprise  for  the  well- 
ng  of  man.  But  what  is  there  so  mvs- 
ious  or  unreasonable  in  the  fact,  that 
len  the  Holy  Spirit  has  impressed  one 
nd  with  a  sense  of  its  responsibilities 
1  violated  obligations,  and  awakened 
Lhin  it  correspondent  feelings  of  fear, 
ime,  and  self-condemnation,  these  views 
1  feelings  should  spread  by  contact  into 
ler  minds ;  that  this  blessed  Agent  should 
ike  use  of  sympathy  as  well  as  attention, 
$mory,  and  various  other  principles  of 
r  nature,  in  bringing  men  to  a  knowl- 
le  of  Godi  That  he  does  so  operate 
.ere  revivals  are  wholly  unknown,  that 
I  awakening  of  one  individual  is  fre- 
sntly  made  the  occasion  of  arresting  the 
ention  of  a  number  of  his  associates, 
1  fastening  conviction  on  their  minds,  is 
tter  of  familiar  observation  in  every  re- 
ious  community.  When  such  cases  be- 
ne numerous,  and  other  influences  unite 
ih  this  to  deepen  the  impression  of  di- 
le  truth,  that  is,  when  there  is  a  revival, 
B  principle  operates  with  still  greater 
Bver  and  much  wider  extent.  Hundreds 
I  drawn  to  religious  meetings  at  first, 
iply  because  the  current  sets  that  way. 
tien  there,  they  are  led  by  the  awe  and 
emnity  which  pervade  the  place  to  lis- 
I,  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  their 
3s,  with  fixed  attention  and  impartial 
f-application  to  the  word  dispensed, 
eir  incipient  conviction  of  sin  is  height- 
Hi  by  the  emotion  which  prevails  around 
im,  and  by  conversation  with  those  who 
le  felt  longer  and  more  deeply  than 
tmselves.  They  are  led  to  "  strive  as 
an  agony,*'  to  "enter  in  at  the  strait 
:e,"  and  thus  "  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
fereth  violence,  and  the  violent  take  it 
force.'*  As  the  strong  images  I  have 
id,  so  perfectly  descriptive  of  the  state 
things  in  a  revival,  are  borrowed  from 
I  language  employed  by  our  Saviour 
fiself,  with  evident  approbation,  in  de- 
ibing  similar  scenes  m  his  own  day,  it 
certain  there  is  notbing  incoiisistent 
O 


with  perfect  soundness  of  mind,  or  the 
presence  of  the  sanctifying  Spirit,  in  a 
season  of  simultaneous  and  highly-awa- 
kened interest  on  the  subject  of  the  souFs 
salvation.  That  such  seasons  are  liable 
to  be  abused,  and  have,  in  some  instances, 
actually  degenerated,  under  the  guidance 
of  weak  and  rash  men,  into  scenes  of  dis- 
order or  mere  animal  excitement,  is  no 
more  an  argument  against  them,  than  a 
similar  abuse  of  any  of  the  great  powers 
of  nature,  or  principles  of  our  mental  con- 
stitution, is  an  argument  against  their  le- 
gitimate and  well-directed  use.  We  should 
remember,  too,  that  if  there  is  danger  on 
one  side,  there  is  danger  also  on  the  other. 
Men  may  die  of  palsy  as  well  as  fever. 
And  when  so  many  millions  are  sunk  in 
the  anticipated  slumbers  of  the  second 
death,  we  ought  not  to  be  too  timid  or  fas- 
tidious as  to  the  meaiis  employed  in  awa- 
kening them  to  the  extremity  of  their  dan- 
ger. The  fact,  however,  is  (as  more  ami 
more  fully  shown  in  our  revivals),  there 
can  be  in  very  powerful  operation  what 
may  be  called  moral  sympathy,  that  is,  the 
action  of  one  mind  upon  another  in  sober, 
calm,  but  very  deep  emotion,  under  just 
views  of  divine  truth,  without  any  of  that 
animal  excitement  or  nervous  agitation 
which  leads  to  strong  and  sometimes  dis- 
orderly exhibitions  of  feeling.  In  this  re- 
spect a  very  important  change  has  taken 
place  in  our  New-England  revivals  in  the 
progress  of  a  century.  During  the  re- 
markable work  of  grace  in  1735,  persons 
were  often  so  agitated  under  the  powerful 
preaching  of  the  word,  as  to  groan  and 
cry  out  in  the  midst  of  religious  worship, 
under  the  anguish  of  their  spirit.  The 
clergy  did  not  encourage  these  strong  ex- 
pressions of  feeling,  but  they  thought  them, 
to  some  extent,  perhaps  unavoidable,  and, 
therefore,  to  be  tolerated.  In  the  progress 
of  the  next  great  revival,  in  1740-3,  this 
practice  became  still  more  prevalent,  and 
was  connected,  to  a  certain  extent,  with 
other  forms  of  bodily  excitement,  such  as 
trances,  &c.,  which  produced  great  con- 
tention, and  created  a  prejudice,  in  the  ' 
minds  of  many,  against  the  entire  work. 
This  led  our  Congregational  clergy,  when 
revivals  recoramenc^  on  a  broad  scale  at 
the  close  of  the  last  century,  to  unite  from 
the  first  to  discountenance  this  practice ; 
to  repress  mero  animal  excitement  of 
every  kind ;  to  make  their  religious  meet- 
ings, especially  in  the  evening,  short  (not 
generally  exceeding  an  hour  or  an  hour  and 
a  half),  m  order  to  prevent  exhaustion  and 
nervous  agitation;  and  to  impress  upon 
their  people  that  the  presence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  ought  to  be  recognised  in  silence 
and  awe,  not  with  noise  and  confusion. 
So  complete  was  their  aucc«»&^  \Vs»x^  ^- 
though  1  have  be^Tv  nxwcYi  <iat««w«»x  ^>50«v 
revivala  fox  mot©  \\iaii  Vli^ujx^  ^^^ss^V^aan^ 
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never,  but  in  one  instance,  and  that  a  very- 
slight  one  and  for  a  moment,  witnessed 
any  audible  expression  of  emotion  in  a  re- 
ligious assembly.  All  our  experience  has 
shown  that  it  is  wholly  unnecessary,  and 
from  what  wc  see  in  some  sects  where  it 
prevails  to  some  extent,  we  are  constrain- 
ed to  feel  that  it  is  injurious,  not  only  as 
creating  prejudices  against  revivals,  but  as 
leading  many  to  mistake  nervous  excite- 
ment for  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

4.  A  fourth  of  these  principles  is  the 
spirit  of  inquiry  awakened  among  the 
thoughtless  and  prejudiced  by  the  striking 
scenes  of  a  revival. 

When  crowds  are  seen  flocking  to  the 
house  of  God,  many  persons  are  drawn 
thither  by  the  impulse  of  mere  curiosity, 
and  when  thus  brought  under  the  power  of 
divine  truth,  are  often  taught  of  the  Spirit ; 
like  the  Athenians  assembled  by  the  same 
impulse  around  Paul  on  Mars  Hill,  who, 
we  are  told, "  clave  unto  him  and  believed." 
Others,  who  have  always  doubted  or  denied 
the  doctrines  of  grace,  are  led,  by  what  is 
going  on  around  them,  to  enter  into  the 
argument  for  the  flrst  time  with  candour 
and  attention ;  until,  stnick  by  the  blaze  of 
evidence,  not  only  from  the  word  preached, 
but  from  the  lives  and  conversation  of 
Christians  in  their  revived  state,  like  the 
man  described  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians, they  are  "convinced  of  all,  are 
judged  of  all,  and  so  falling  down  on  the 
face,  shall  worship  God,  and  report  that 
God  is  in  you  of  a  truth."  Others  still, 
who  were  wholly  skeptical  as  to  the  ex- 
istence of  any  inward  principle  of  spiritual 
life,  when  they  witness  the  amazing  change 
produced  in  the  character  of  many  around 
them,  are  compelled  to  exclaim,  "  This  is 
indeed  the  finger  of  God."  Many,  too, 
who  went  to  religious  meetings  purposely 
to  find  occasion  to  cavil  and  blaspheme, 
have  had  the  scales  fall  from  their  eyes  in 
the  midst  of  their  iniquity,  and  been  led  to 
cry  out  with  the  persecutor  of  old,  '*  Lord, 
what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do  1"  Thus  the 
notoriety  given  to  religion  by  the  scenes  of 
*  a  revival  is  turned  with  great  effect  to  the 
furtherance  of  the  Gospel. 

5.  As  a  fifth  of  these  principles,  I  may 
mention  the  influence  of  that  prolonged  and 
exclusive  attention  to  divine  truth  which  pre- 
vails in  a  revival. 

The  piower  of  fixed  and  continuous  at- 
tention in  deepening  the  impressions  of 
any  subject  is  one  of  the  most  familiar 
principles  of  mental  science.  To  nothing, 
however,  docs  it  apply  with  so  much  force 
as  religion,  whose  objects  are  at  once  so 
vast,  so  remote,  and  so  repulsive  to  the 
natural  heart.  Men  fnust  look  at  their 
condition  and  ponder  it  deeply,  before  they 
can  feel  the  extremity  of  their  wretchod- 
pess  and  giiilt.  It  is  the  first  step  in  tuni- 
ing  to  God ;  and  one  reason,  no  doubt,  why 


so  many  sit  from  year  to  year  under  the 
ordinary  preaching  of  the  word,  moved 
and  aflected,  in  some  degree,  almost  every 
Sabbath,  and  yet  making  no  progress  in 
divine  things,  is,  that  the  impressions  pro- 
duced are  not  followed  up  and  deepen«^  du- 
ring the  subsequent  week.  On  the  con- 
trary, even  when  a  person  feels  but  slightly 
moved,  if  his  mind  can  be  held  to  the  sub- 
ject in  steady  and  prolonged  attention, 
while  every  object  is  excluded  that  can 
divert  his  thoughts,  and  the  whole  field  of 
I  vision  is  filled  with  clear  and  vivid  exhi- 
bitions of  divine  truth,  it  is  surprising  to- 
sce  how  rapid,  in  many  cases,  the  progress 
of  conviction  becomes.  An  instance  hat 
already  been  mentioned  (and  many  others 
might  be  adduced)  of  a  young  man  wh» 
appeared  to  be  brought  in  this  way,  throng 
divine  grace,  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  in 
a  conversation  of  a  few  hours.  The  pe- 
riod was  still  shorter  in  the  days  of  tbe 
Apostles:  and  whether  it  be  the  will  of 
God  to  make  it  long  or  short,  the  best 
means  certainly  that  a  man  can  use  is,  to 
hold  the  mind  fixed  in  the  solenm  con- 
templation of  divine  truth. 

But  the  impenitent,  to  a  great  extent,  are 
very  imperfectly  qualified  for  such  a  tasL 
Their  minds  are  so  wandering,  so  unused 
to  dwell  on  spiritual  objects,  so  estranged 
I  from  the  throne  of  grace,  so  entirely  in  the 
I  dark  as  to  the  nature  of  those  feelings  with 
I  which  they  must  come  to  God,  that  most 
of  the  time  they  give  to  contemplation  i> 
i  wasted  in  chaotic  thought ;  and  they  are 
often  led  to  relinquish  the  attempt  in  de- 
spair.    It  is  not,  therefore,  sufllcient,  when 
their  attention  is  awakened,  to  send  then 
to  their  Bibles  and  their  closets.     In  addi- 
tion to  this,  they  need,  at  every  step,  the 
'  assistance  of  an  experienced  mind  to  kali 
I  them  to  the  subject,  to  remove  obstacles  out 
I  of  the  way,  and  throw  light  on  the  path 
.before  them.     Here,  then,  is  the  great 
principle  of  revivals.    At  certain  seasons 
I  which  seem  peculiarly  to  promise  a  divine 
I  blessing,  an  extraordinary  eflfort  is  made 
I  (such  as  cannot  from  its  nature  last  many 
months)  to  bring  the  impenitent  complete- 
ly under  the  power  of  divine  truth.    Re- 
'  bgious  meetings  arc  made  so  frequent,  as 
not,  on  the  one  hand,  to  weary  and  distract 
the  mind,  nor,  on  the  other,  to  leave  tbe 
impression  made  at  one  meeting  to  be  ef- 
faced or  much  weakened  before  the  next 
arrives ;  but  to  keep  the  impenitent  con- 
stantly, as  it  were,  in  an  atmosphere  of  di- 
vine tnith,  brightening  continually  around 
them,  and  bringing  their  minds  more  and 
more  perfectly  under  "  the  pow**r  of  the 
world  to  come."    There  is  preaching,  per- 
haps, an  hour  every  evening,  but  the  sub- 
ject is  not  left  there.     At  the  close  of  the 
ser\Mce,  all  who  are  willing  to  be  considered 
;  as  serious  inquirers  are  invited  to  remiiin 
\  Cot  a  \v^\l  Ykowt  Voxi^<&i^  to  receive  more  fur 
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miliar  and  direct  instruction  suited  to  their 
caffe ;  while  the  members  of  the  church 
withdraw  to  the  vestry,  or  some  other 
convenient  room,  to  implore  the  influences 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  meeting  to  be 
continued  under  these  new  and  more  in- 
teresting circumstances.  There  is  much 
to  awaken  deep  emotion  in  the  separation 
thus  made ;  as  parent  and  child,  husband 
and  wife,  friend  and  friend,  part  from  each 
other,  the  one  to  be  prayed  for  and  the 
other  to  pray.  The  great  object  of  the 
meeting  with  inquirers,  as  thus  continued, 
is  to  bring  them  at  once  to  the  point ;  to 
anticipate  and  remove  objections ;  to  draw 
them  off  from  resting  in  any  mere  prepar- 
atory work ;  to  set  before  them  the  great 
objects  in  view  of  which,  if  at  all,  they 
will  (through  divine  grace)  exercise  right 
affections,  and  then  call  them  to  do  it ;  lead- 
ing them  to  the  throne  of  grace  in  the  fer- 
Tent  expression  of  repentance  for  sin,  faith 
in  Christ,  and  deliberate  consecration  to 
the  service  of  God .  The  inquirers  arc  then 
invited  to  assemble  again  at  some  conve- 
nient hour  the  next  day — or  the  next  even- 
ing, if  there  is  preachmg  only  every  other 
night — at  what  is  called  the  meeting  for 
inquiry.  Here  the  pastor  converses  for  a 
few  moments  with  each  individual  sep- 
arately as  to  the  peculiar  state  of  his  feel- 
ings, and  then  addresses  them  collectively, 
as  before,  on  the  one  great  subject  of 
eoming  at  once  to  Christ.  An  hour  is  also 
appointed  at  which  he  will  meet  those  who 
are  desirous  to  see  him  alone.  Those 
who  entertain  hopes  are  strictly  examined, 
ftMiued  into  praying  associations,  encour- 
aged to  judicious  effort  for  the  salvation 
of  others,  and  frequently  assembled  as  a 
body  to  receive  instruction  in  the  eviden- 
ces of  genuine  piety.  The  members  of 
the  church,  in  the  mean  time,  if  they  do 
their  duty,  are  actively  engaged,  according 
to  their  abihty,  in  similar  lahours  in  their 
own  families  and  neiglibourhoods.  Their 
eilorts,  if  well  directed,  present  religion  in 
a  new  and  striking  form.  It  is  brought 
home  to  "the  business  and  bosoms  of 
men,"  as  it  can  never  be  by  mere  preach- 
ing. Thus,  in  a  great  variety  of  ways, 
divine  truth  is  made  to  bear  on  the  impeni- 
tent during  the  progress  of  a  revival,  with 
a  directness,  force,  and  continuity  of  im- 
pression, which  can  never  be  attained 
onder  any  other  circumstances ;  while  the 
people  of  God  are  pleading  before  him  to 
give  that  truth  effect,  with  a  fervour  of 
supplication  corresponding  to  the  interest 
of  the  scene  around  them. 

6.  Another  principle  involved  in  revivals 
is,  the  removal  of  many  causes  which  prevent 
tht  access  of  divine  truth  to  the  mind  under 
^iinary  circumstances. 

I  can  barely  glance  at  a  few  of  these.  In 
A  season  of  general  rehgioua  interest^  much 
of  ihst  reserve  is  laid  aside  which  ordinsurily 


prevails  in  respect  to  close  conversation 
on  personal  religion,  and  which  forms  so 
effectual  a  guard  for  backsliding  Christians 
and  impenitent  siimers,  against  the  intru- 
sion of  this  unwelcome  subject.  Men  are 
expected,  at  such  times,  to  speak  freely ; 
and  if  they  do  it  with  kindness  and  a  little 
tact,  thev  can  converse  with  almost  any 
one  on  the  state  of  his  spiritual  concerns 
without  wounding  his  pride  or  awakening 
his  resentment. 

The  sense  of  shame,  the  reluctance  to  be 
singular — one  of  the  strongest  impediments 
(especially  with  the  young)  to  entering  on 
a  religious  course — loses,  at  such  times,  al- 
most all  its  power.  In  an  extensive  revi- 
val, the  singularity  lies  on  the  other  side.. 

Those  changes  m  business  or  family  ar-- 
range  men  ts,  which  must  often  be  made  as 
the  result  of  becoming  religious,  are  re- 
garded at  such  seasons  with  diminished 
dread  and  repugnance.  Is  a  man  engaged 
in  some  dishonourable  or  sinful  employ- 
ment, as,  for  instance,  the  making  or  vend- 
ing of  anient  spirits  ?  The  sacrifice  is  less 
when  he  is  only  one  among  many  who  are 
called  to  make  it.  Has  the  subject  of 
family  prayer  been  an  impediment  to  his- 
entering  on  a  religious  course  ?  Such  are 
the  habits  and  feehngs  of  our  churcheSi 
that  no  one  can  be  recognised  as  a  con- 
sistent Christian  who  refuses  to  lead  his 
household  statedly  to  the  throne  of  grace. 
Has  a  feeling  of  diflldence  or  awkwanlnesa 
as  to  commencing  this  duty  been  one  rea- 
son  for  shrinking  from  the  service  of 
Christ  ?  How  entirely  does  this  obstacle- 
disappear  when  so  many  around  are  erect- 
ing the  family  altar,  when,  as  I  once  knew 
in  a  single  small  neighbourhood,  twelve 
plain  and  uneducated  men  in  one  week  are 
seen  entering  on  the  duty  of  family  wor- 
ship ! 

The  ordinary  amusements  of  life,  which 
interest  the  feelings  and  divert  the  atten- 
tion, are  at  such  periods  wholly  laid  aside 
among  those  who  are  friendly  to  revivals* 

The  concerns  of  business  are  made  to* 
yield  on  such  occasions  to  the  higher  in*  • 
terests  of  eternity.  The  people  of  Gbd 
will  find  or  make  time  for  the  numerous 
seasons  of  prayer  and  preaching  which 
demand  their  presence  ;  and  will  so  ar- 
range that  their  children  and  dependents 
shall  enjoy  every  facility  that  is  requisite 
to  the  effectual  pursuit  of  eternal  life. 

Such,  without  dwelling  farther  on  the 
subject,  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which  im- 
pediments to  the  progress  of  the  Gospel 
are  removed  out  of  the  way,  by  extraoidi- 
nary  seasons  of  attention  to  religion. 

7.  The  next  principle  which  I  shall  men- 
tion is,  the  tendency  of  revivals  to  bring 
men  to  a  decision,  and  to  make  themdftcSii^ 
right  on  the  sab'^ecl  ol  Te\\^\oii. 

'*  Hell,"  says  au  oVd  ¥lTMg^\ft\v  ^fa^t,^'-  \% 
paved  with  good  \\i\«iix;\oi»''--^Nft^^>^^ 
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never  carried  into  effect,  because  the  time 
for  their  execution  never  quite  arrived. 
On  these  dreams  of  the  future  a  revival 
breaks  in  with  startling  power,  and  calls 
men  to  instant  decision :  *^  Choose  ye  this 
day  whom  ye  will  serve."  Those  who 
believe  in  religion  at  all,  believe  and  know 
that  they  can  never  enjoy  a  more  favour- 
able season  to  secure  the  salvation  of  their 
souls.  Everything,  at  such  a  time,  presses 
upon  them  with  united  force  to  make  them 
decide  at  once,  and  decide  right.  The 
well-known  shortness  of  such  a  season,  to 
them,  perhaps,  the  end  of  their  day  of 
grace — the  uncommon  clearness  and  pun- 
gency with  which  the  truth  is  preached — 
the  solicitude  of  Christian  friends — the  im- 
portunity of  young  converts  who  have  just 
"tasted  that  the  Lord  is  gracious" — the 
impulse  of  the  mass  of  mind  around  them, 
moving  in  one  direction,  with  all  the  mul- 
tiplied influences  that  concentre  in  a  re- 
vival, unite  to  impress  the  truth  with  irre- 
sistible force,  "  Now  is  the  accepted  time, 
now  is  the  day  of  salvation."  In  the  mean 
time,  one  step  prepares  the  way  for  an- 
Dthcr;  a  decision  on  one  point  braces  up 
ihc  mind  for  farther  and  more  important 
-decisions  in  the  onward  progress.  "  Shall 
I  yield  to  the  urgency  of  my  friends,  and 
regularly  attend  rehgious  meetings  I"  The 
effort  costs  perhaps  but  little.  "  Shall  I 
remain  after  the  service  closes,  and  thus 
acknowledge  myself  an  inquirer  ?"  The 
struggle  is  far  greater,  but  if  the  victory  is 
gained  over  his  backwardness  and  pride, 
he  is  still  more  likely  to  go  on.  "  Shall  I 
attend  the  meeting  for  inquiry  V  "  Shall  I 
go  to  my  pastor,  lay  open  my  heart,  and 
tell  him  of  the  world  of  iniquity  which  I 
find  within  1"  In  addition  to  the  other 
happy  consequences  of  taking  such  a  step, 
the  strength  of  purpose  gained  by  the  effort 
is  one  security  against  his  going  back :  he 
is  now  committed,  and  a  sense  of  consist- 
ency unites  with  higher  motives  to  urge 
him  forward.  Thus  the  multiplied  exer- 
cises of  a  revival  bring  the  sinner  continu- 
aUy  to  the  trial ;  press  him  to  instantane- 
ous decision ;  and  prepare  the  way,  through 
divine  grace,  for  his  entering  into  the  king- 
dom of  God. 

ft.  Another  principle  involved  in  revivals 
is  the  tendency  of  that  lively  joy  which  pre- 
vails among  Christians,  and  especially  younff 
converts,  to  render  religion  attractive  to  the 
unconverted. 

At  ordinary  seasons,  a  life  of  piety  too 
often  appears  to  the  impenitent,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  young,  under  a  forbidding  as- 
pect. Christians  find  but  little  in  the  state 
of  things  around  them  to  call  forth  their 
affections,  before  the  unconverted,  in  lively 
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chief  enjoyment  in  secret  communion  with 
God.  But  in  times  of  revival  everything 
is  changed.  Their  hearts  naturally  flow 
forth  in  warm  expressions  of  thankfulness 
and  joy,  as  they  witness  again  the  triumphs 
of  divine  grace.  They  renew  the  fervours 
of  their  first  love.  In  their  intercourse 
with  the  unconverted,  they  naturally  as- 
sume an  unwonted  tenderness  of  manner, 
as  they  seek  to  bring  them  by  their  faith- 
ful admonitions  to  the  cross  of  Christ. 
The  effect  is  often  most  striking.  The  im- 
penitent look  at  religion  under  a  new  as- 
pect, as  they  see  the  kindness  and  solici- 
tude of  so  many  around  them  for  their 
spiritual  good.  A  lady,  during  a  recent 
revival,  as  she  entered  the  shop  of  a  trades- 
man of  infidel  principles,  recollected  that, 
though  she  had  dealt  with  him  for  some 
years,  she  had  never  spoken  to  him  on  the 
subject  of  religion.  She  alluded  at  once  to 
the  scenes  which  were  then  passing  in  the 
town ;  to  the  surprising  changes  that  had 
taken  place  in  some  of  her  acquaintance ; 
and  inquired  whether  any  of  those  whom 
he  employed  were  interested  in  the  work. 
The  man  was  deeply  affected  as  the  con- 
versation went  on,  and  at  last,  wiping  his 
eyes,  he  said,  with  much  emotion, "  I  know 
not  why  it  is  that  the  ladies  who  deal  with 
me  are  so  anxious  for  my  good.  A  num- 
ber have  spoken  to  me  on  the  subject  be- 
fore, and  one  or  two  have  conversed  with 
some  of  my  workmen.  Religion  must  be 
something  very  different  from  what  I  had 
supposed." 

But  the  effect  on  the  impenitent  is  still 
more  striking,  when  they  witness  the  joy 
which  is  manifested  in  the  countenance 
and  conversation  of  the  new  converts  to 
religion.  Every  natural  man  bears  in  his 
bosom  a  testimony  that  he  is  in  the  wrong. 
He  has,  too,  a  sense  of  want,  an  insatiable 
desire  of  some  good  which  he  has  never 
yet  obtained ;  and  when  he  sees  multitudes 
around  him  who  have  found  that  good, 
where  Ike  knows  it  can  alone  exist,  in  the 
favour  of  God,  how  strong  is  the  appeal 
to  one  of  the  deepest  principles  of  our  na- 
ture, especially  in  the  case  of  those  who 
are  already  somewhat  convinced  of  sin, 
and  of  the  unsatisfying  nature  of  all  worldly 
enjoyment !  It  is  the  very  appeal  so  beau- 
tifully set  forth  in  the  parable  of  the  prodi- 
gal son.  It  was  the  reflection  that  there 
was  bread  enough  and  to  spare  in  his  father^s 
house,  while  he  perished  with  hunger,  that 
made  him  exclaim,  '*  I  will  arise  and  go 
unto  my  father!"  Some  years  ago,  two 
young  ladies,  under  deep  conviction  of  sin, 
went,  after  an  evening  meeting,  to  the  house 
of  their  pastor  for  farther  instruction.  As 
the  preacher  conversed  with  them  much 


expressions  of  spiritual  joy.   If  they  do  not ,  at  large,  and  was  urging  them,  by  motives 

decline  in  the  warmth  of  their  feelings  (as  i  drawn  from  the  love  of  Christ,  instantly  \o 

they  too  often  do),  they  are  apt  at  least  to  \  accept,  ihe  offered  salvation,  one  of  them 

retire  within  themselvcSf  and  to  seek  their  \  was  obacnedi  \o  t^v  \j«t  Vaad  upon  her 
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and,  as  in  deep  abstraction,  till  her  face 
ank  at  last  on  the  table,  in  solemn  and 
▼erpowering  emotion.  After  a  few  mo- 
lents  of  entire  silence,  she  looked  up  with 

countenance  of  serene  joy,  dropped  upon 
ne  knee  before  her  companion,  and  said, 
rith  the  simplicity  of  a  child,  **  Julia,  do 
ive  Christ.  He  is  so  beautiful.  Do  come 
rith  me  and  love  him !"  This  led  Julia  to 
le  reflection,  "  She  has  entered  in  while 

remain  out.**  *'  One  shall  be  taken  and 
nother  left.*'  It  was  this  which  seemed 
>  be  the  means  (under  God)  of  bringing 
er  also  to  Christ  before  she  laid  her  head 
lat  night  upon  her  pillow. 

0.  The  last  of  these  principles  to  which 
shall  advert  is,  the  salemnily  and  awe  in- 
Tired  by  a  sense  of  the  peculiar  presence  of 
rodt  the  sanctifying  Spirit. 

The  feehng  of  the  supernatural  is  one 
f  the  strongest  and  most  subduing  emo- 
:ons  of  the  human  heart.  It  has  been 
sed  by  the  adversary  of  souls  to  convert 
miumbered  millions  into  bond-slaves  of 
tie  most  degrading  superstition ;  and  it  is 
rorthy  of  being  employed  by  the  Spirit  of 
U  grace,  as  an  instrument  of  bringing  the 
hosen  of  God  to  that  Uberty  wherewith 
Christ  shall  make  them  free.  It  is  the 
reat  distinctive  sentiment  of  a  revival  of 
eligion.  ''  How  dreadful  is  tliis  place :  it 
I  none  other  than  the  house  of  God  and 
tie  gate  of  heaven.**  Such  is  the  feeling 
rith  which  those  who  believe  in  the  reality 
f  divine  influence  move  amid  the  scenes 
rhich  are  hallowed  by  the  especial  pres- 
nce  of  the  sanctifying  Spirit.  In  the  chil- 
ren  of  God,  as  they  are  employed  in  bear- 
ig  forward  the  triumphs  of  his  grace,  it 
wakens  that  mingled  awe  and  delight 
rhich  we  may  imagine  filled  the  breasts  of 
liose  who  bore  before  the  armies  of  Israel 
lie  ark  of  the  covenant,  on  which  rested 
tie  Shechinah  of  the  Most  High.  To  the  en- 
mies  of  God  it  comes  with  a  solemnity  of 
ppeal  second  only  to  that  of  the  bed  of 
leath  and  the  scenes  of  approaching  judg- 
sent,  as  they  see  around  them  the  striking 
Banifestations  of  his  presence  who  "  will 
Ave  inercy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy, 
nd  whom  he  will  he  hardeneth.*'  "  Grieve 
ot  the  Spirit,*'  is  the  admonition  continu- 
Ily  impressed  upon  them  by  the  messen- 
ers  of^the  Most  High.  "  Grieve  not  the 
Ipirit,'*  is  the  argument  urged  especially  by 
bose  who  have  recently  tasted  the  sweet- 
ess  of  his  renovating  grace.  "  Grieve 
ot  the  Spirit,**  is  the  admonition  which 
omes  to  them  at  times  from  those  who 
9el  that  they  have  wasted  their  day  of 
race.  A  striking  instance  of  this  kind 
ccurred  within  my  own  knowledge.  A 
ady  who  had  passed  unsubdued  through 
Dore  than  one  of  these  seasons  of  visita- 
ion  from  on  high,  and  who  had  deliber- 
Xely  stifled  her  convictions  and  delayed 
epentance,  was  lying  oa  the  bed  of  death 


when  another  revival  commenced.  When 
entreated  to  avail  herself  of  this  last  period 
(to  her)  of  the  Spirit*s  influences,  she  re- 

Slied  that  it  was  utterly  in  vain ;  that  she 
ad  deliberately  resisted  his  grace,  and 
now  felt  that  the  curse  of  abandonment 
was  upon  her.  Nothiug  could  change  her 
views.  She  went  down  to  the  grave  with 
the  admonition  continually  upon  her  lips, 
to  those  who  stood  around  her  bedside, 
"  Grieve  not  the  Spirit.'*  These  were  the 
last  words  she  uttered  as  she  entered  the 
eternal  world. 

Thus  have  I  given  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
rise  and  progress  of  our  revivals ;  of  the 
mode  of  presenting  divine  truth  which  has 
been  found  most  effectual  at  such  periods; 
and  of  those  principles  in  our  mental  con- 
stitution which  are  appealed  to  with  pecu- 
liar power  by  these  seasons  of  concentra- 
ted religious  interest.  As  the  limits  as- 
signed me  have  already  been  exceeded,  I 
must  here  leave  the  subject,  commending 
the  very  imperfect  exhibition  which  has 
now  been  made  to  the  candour  and  prayers 
of  the  Christian  reader.** 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

SUPPLEMENTARY    REMARKS     ON    REVIVALS    OF 
RELIGION. 

I  WILL  add  only  a  few  words  to  the  full 
and  able  discussion  of  the  subject  of  reli- 
gious revivahs  contained  in  the  preceding 
chapter. 

The  reader  will  have  perceived  that  it 
treats  particularly  of  the  revivals  which 
have  taken  place  in  New- England,  that 
being  the  part  of  the  United  States  with 
which  its  author  is  most  intimately  ac- 
quainted. But  as  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot 
to  be  conversant  with  the  different  evan- 
gelical denominations  of  all  parts  of  the 
country,  duriuff  several  years  devoted  to 
religious  and  philanthropic  enterprises  be- 
fore my  going  to  Europe,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  that  I  should  give  the  result  of  that 
experience. 

I  should  sa^,  then,  that  the  same  blessed 
influences  of  the  Spirit,  which  have  been 
so  signally  manifested  in  the  churches  and 
many  of  the  literary  institutions  of  New- 
England,  have  been  experienced,  and  per- 
haps ill  no  less  a  measure,  in  the  evangel- 
ical churches  of  all  denominations  through- 
out the  United  States.  I  have  been  my- 
self a  witness  to  these  blessed  movements 
in  almost  every  one  of  those  States,  at  one 
time  or  another,  and  have  ever  found  their 
effects  to  be,  in  all  essential  respects,  the 
same. 

It  may  be  fairly  remarked,  I  think,  that 
under  a  permanent,  well-instcueVA/l\!DiNDa&- 
ter,  revivals  aie  \i&\)a\V:^  ^a*%  ^a^^^w>j^ 
unnecessary^  and,  on  \\i»  ^>qc^r^  vB:YMSs»a» 
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accoTDpaniments,  such  as  great  physical 
excitement,  manifestinj^  itself  in  sobbii^, 
or  crying,  or  ineffectual  efforts  to  retain 
one*s  composure.  Still,  it  is  not  the  case 
that  a  preacher  has  it  in  his  power  to  re- 
press all  such  agitation.  Much  depends 
on  the  kind  of  people  he  has  to  do  with. 
Among  the  nide  and  uneducated,  who  are 
accustomed  to  boisterous  expressions  of 
feeling,  there  will  always  be  found  more 
visible  and  irrepressible  excitement  than 
in  other  cases,  as  any  one  who  is  acquaint- 
ed with  such  classes,  in  any  country,  will 
readily  acknowledge.  Judicious  preachers 
will  certainly  endeavour  to  suppress  all 
undue  excitement  and  ac^itation,  as  inter- 
rupting the  services,  and  preventing  the 
more  composed  from  profiting^  by  them. 

It  is  not  very  wonderful,  however,  when 
a  considerable  number  of  piersons  who 
have  been  living  all  their  lives  in  rebellion 
against  God,  and  in  the  neglect  of  their 
souls,  become,  as  it  were,  suddenly  awa- 
kened out  of  a  profound  sleep,  that  in  the 
distress  into  which  they  are  thrown  by  a 
view  of  the  jeopardy  in  which  they  stand, 
they  should  be  ready,  like  Saul  of  Tarsus, 
to  exclaim,  *'  Lord !  what  wilt  thou  have 
nie  to  do  ?"  No  man  can  be  more  a  friend 
of  order  than  I  am,  yet  I  have  seen  times 
when,  under  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel, 
such  pungent  distress  has  been  produced 
by  pressing  the  truth  on  plain  and  com- 
paratively ignorant  minds,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  maintain  the  calmness  that 
might  be  found  in  a  congregation  of  better- 
educated  and  more  refined  persons,  among 
whom,  nevertheless,  there  might  be  quite 
as  much  real  contrition  of  heart  for  sin. 

That  some  excellent  men,  who  have 
been  eminently  useful  in  the  ministry,  are 
not  sufficiently  careful  in  repressing  un- 
necessary manifestations  of  feeling  is  cer- 
tain, and  they  are  to  be  found  in  all  denom- 
inations. Some,  even,  are  so  much  want- 
ing in  prudence  as  rather  to  encourage 
such  outbursts  of  feeling.  But  among  so 
many  ministers,  widely  different  from  each 
other  in  education,  mtellectual  acquire- 
ments, and  modes  of  thinking  on  almost 
every  subject,  entire  agreement  as  to  the 
best  ways  of  conducting  a  revival,  so  far 
as  human  agency  is  concerned,  is  not  to  be 
expected. 

It  is  delightful  to  think  that  revivals  of 
religion  have  really  occurred,  and  do  ev- 
ery year  occur,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
in  all  our  States,  and  amonff  all  the  evan- 
gelical denominations.  And  although  they 
may  not  always  be  so  quietly  and  judi- 
ciously conducted  as  might  be  desired,  in 
the  newer  parts  of  the  country,  and  where 
the  population  is  somewhat  rude,  yet  they 
have  certainly  exerted  a  happy  influence 
upon  the  churches  and  upon  society,  wher- 
ever they  have  occurred. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


▲LLKGID  ABUSES  IN  BBVIVAIS  OP  EBUOIOIT. 

It  was  my  first  intentkm  not  to  add  any- 
thing to  what  has  been  said  in  the  chapter 
on  revivals  respecting  the  abuses  ailqed 
to  have  been  connected  with  thein,  but,  on 
farther  reflection,  I  consider  that  a  fev 
words  more  on  that  point  would  not  be 
amiss. 

No  man,  certainly,  who  is  at  all  acquaint- 
ed with  human  nature,  should  be  surpraed 
to  hear  that  the  greatest  blessings  bestowed 
on  mankind  are  liable  to  be  abused,  od 
even  the  purest  and  noblest  qualities  to  be 
counterfeited.  Where,  then,  is  there  ut 
matter  of  astonishment  should  we  fini 
that  abuses  mingle  with  religious  reviTab, 
through  man^s  imprudence  and  the  milif- 
nity  of  the  great  Adversary,  or  shooM  ve 
even  discover  some  revivals  which  desene 
to  be  called  spurious ! 

I  ought,  however,  to  premise  that,  whit-  j 
ever  abuses  may  have  at  any  time  takes  I 
place  in  the  revivals  in  America,  or  wlut-  i 
ever  spurious  ones  may  have  occiured,  it 
cannot  be  disputed  that  our  truly  zealoui, 
intelligent,  and  devoted  Christians,  what- 
ever be  their  denomination,  not  only  be- 
lieve in  the  reality  of  revivails,  but  coDsid' 
er  that,  when  wisely  promoted,  they  an 
the  greatest  and  most  desirable  blessingi 
that  can  be  bestowed  upon  the  chnich« 
There  are,  I  admit,  persons  among  us  who 
oppose  religious  revivals,  and  it  wouUi  be 
sad  evidence  against  them  if  there  wen 
not.  There  are  the  openly  wicked,  the 
profane.  Sabbath-breakers,  enemies  of  pun 
religion  in  every  form,  aiid  avowed  or  se- 
cret infldels.  'Hiese  form  the  first  catego- 
ry, and  it  is  not  a  very  small  one.  Thej 
may  be  found  in  our  cities  and  laiige  towai, 
ana  sometimes  in  our  villages,  and  are  the 
very  persons  whom  strangers  are  moat 
likely  to  meet  with  about  our  hotels  and 
taverns.  Next,  there  are  Roman  Cathobdr 
Unitarians,  Universalists,  and  others  whose 
Christianity  is  greatly  marred  with  erron 
and  heresies.  These,  too,  almost  with- 
out exception,  hate  revivals,  nor  can  we 
wonder  that  they  should.  A  third  clasi 
consists  of  those  members  of  our  evangel- 
ical churches  who  conform  too  much  to 
the  opinions  and  practices  of  the  world; 
are  so  much  afraid  of  what  they  call  en- 
thusiasm and  fanaticism  as  to  do  nothiof, 
or  nothinjpr  worthy  of  mention,  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  Gospel ;  and  would  never  be 
known  to  be  Christians,  either  by  the  world 
or  by  their  fellow-Chnstians,  were  they 
not  occasionally  seen  to  take  their  places 
at  the  communion-table.  Some  such  there 
are  in  all  our  evangelical  churches,  and  in 
one  or  two  of  those  whose  discipline  is  lax- 
er  than  it  should  be,  they  constitute  a  con- 
siderable party. 
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lera  in  the  United  States,  when  not  deci- 
dedly religious  themselves,  should  chiefly 
associate  with  one  or  all  of  these  three 
<:lasse8 ;  and  that,  taking  up  their  notions 
from  them,  they  should  have  their  note- 
books and  journals  filled  with  all  sorts  of 
misrepresentations  with  respect  to  our  re- 
ligious revivals.  Hence  many,  who  have 
never  visited  America,  owe  all  their  ideas 
•on  that  subject  to  writers  whose  own  in- 
formation was  partial  and  incorrect,  and 
who,  as  their  very  books  show,  know  no- 
thing of  true  religion,  and  would  never  have 
touched  upon  the  subject,  but  that  they 
Mrished  to  give  piquancy  to  their  pages  by 
-working  up  for  the  wonder  and  amusement 
-of  their  readers  every  false  and  exaggera- 
ted statement,  and  foolish  anecdote,  which 
on  that  subject  had  been  poured  into  their 
•ears. 

But  serious  and  worthy  people  in  Europe, 
and  particularly  in  Great  Britain,  have  been 

Prejudiced  against  revivals  in  another  way. 
*hey  have  too  readily  allowed  themselves 
to  be  influenced  by  what  has  been  written 
by  excellent  men  among  us,  who,  appre- 
.hending  much  danger  to  the  cause  of  revi- 
vals from  the  measures  taken  to  promote 
them  by  some  zealous,  but,  in  their  opinion, 
imprudent  men,  and  perceiving  the  mis- 
chievous results  of  such  measures,  have 
faithfully  exposed  them,  and  warned  the 
'Churches  to  be  upon  their  guard;  and  this 
they  have  done  in  the  columns  of  our  reli- 
gious journals,  in  pamphlets,  and  in  books. 
Their  endeavours  met  with  much  success 
against  the  Enemy,  who,  on  failing  to  pre- 
irent,  had  been  seeking  to  pervert  these 
l>leased  manifestations  of  divine  mercy; 
l>ut,  as  was  natural,  the  strong  language  in 
which  they  had  been  prompted  to  indulge 
by  the  actual  view  of  some  evils,  and  the 
ai^rehension  of  worse,  impressed  foreign- 
•  era  with  very  exaggeratedf  ideas  of  those 
erils.  This  result  was  perhaps  unavoida- 
ble, vet  it  is  much  to  be  deplored ;  for  in- 
jury has  thus  been  done  to  the  cause  abroad 
t^  men  who  would  be  the  last  to  intend  it. 
It  is  an  infelicity  to  which  all  endeav- 
ours for  good  are  subject  in  this  evil  world, 
that  they  are  liable  to  be  marred  by  prof- 
fered aid  from  men  who,  notwithstanding 
the  fairest  professions,  prove,  at  length,  to 
^ave  been  more  actuated  by  their  own  mis- 
erable ambition  than  by  a  true  zeal  for  Gk)d's 
glory  and  man's  salvation.  Such  false 
friends  did  no  small  injury  to  the  great  revi- 
val of  rehgion  in  1740-43,  already  mention- 
ed ;  and  so,  likewise,  did  the  successive 
revivals  that  took  place  in  the  West  in 
1801-3  suffer  much  from  the  imprudence 
of  some  who  desired  to  be  leaders  in  the 
work  of  God.  This  was  the  case  partic- 
ularly in  Kentucky.  And  within  the  last 
few  years,  after  a  blessed  period  marked 
by  revivals  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
the  same  Advenary  who,  when  "  the  sons 


of  God  come  to  present  themselves  before 
the  Lord,'*  seldom  fails  to  obtrude  himself 
among  them,  and  who  can  on  such  occa- 
sions assume  the  garb,  as  it  were,  "  of  an 
angel  of  hght,"  contrived  for  a  while  to  do 
no  little  dsunage  to  the  work.  Some  good 
men,  as  we  still  consider  the  greater  num- 
ber of  them  to  have  been,  not  content  with 
the  more  quiet  and  prudent  character  which 
had  hitherto  marked  the  revivals,  attempted 
to  precipitate  matters  by  measures  deem- 
ed unwise  and  mischievous  by  many  wor- 
thy and  experienced  persons,  both  minis- 
ters and  laymen.  The  passions,  instead 
of  the  judgment  and  the  conscience,  were 
too  much  appealed  to ;  too  much  stress 
was  laid  on  the  sinner's  natural  ability, 
and  not  enough  on  the.  needed  influence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  too  superficial  a  view 
was  presented  of  the  nature  and  evidences 
of  conversion ;  in  a  word,  the  Gospel  was 
held  forth  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  lead  to 
that  self-abasement  which  becomes  a  sin- 
ner saved  wholly  by  grace. 

One  of  the  reprehended  measures  was 
the  practice  of  earnestly  pressing  those 
who  were  somewhat  awakened  to  a  sense 
of  their  sin  and  danger,  to  come,  at  the 
close  of  the  sermon,  to  seats  immediately 
before  the  pulpit,  csdled  ''  anxious  seats, 
or  seats  for  such  as  were  anxious  to  be 
saved,  in  order  that  they  might  be  specially 
prayed  for,  and  receive  some  special  coun- 
sels. This,  though  comparatively  harm- 
less, perhaps,  when  adopted  by  prudent 
men  among  certain  classes  of  people,  was 
much  the  reverse  when  attempted  m  large 
congregations  by  men  not  gifted  with  ex- 
traordinary wisdom.  It  proved  a  poor 
substitute  for  the  simpler  and  quieter  meth- 
od of  meeting  such  as  chose  to  remain  af- 
ter the  public  services  were  over,  in  order 
to  receive  such  advice  as  their  case  might 
require,  or  for  the  good  old  practice  of 
having  special  meetings  at  the  pastor's 
house,  or  in  the  church  vestry  or  lecture- 
room,  for  such  as  were  **  inquiring  the  way 
to  Zion." 

Another  measure,  hardly  deserving  to 
be  called  new,  for  it  has  long  existed  in 
substance  in  the  Presbyterian  churches  of 
the  interior,  and  at  one  time,  I  understand, 
in  Scotland  also,  that  of  having  public  ser- 
vices during  three  or  four  days  on  sacra- 
mental occasions,  was  found  hurtful,  when 
carried  to  the  extent  encouraged  by  some, 
at  what  are  called  *'  protracted  meetings." 
These,  when  transferred  from  the  West 
to  the  East,  and  when  they  began  to  be 
more  frequent  with  us,  were  called  '*  four 
days'  meetings"  or  "  three  days'  meetings," 
from  the  length  of  time  during  which  they 
were  held.  But  when  prolonged,  as  they 
were  in  some  places — I  know  not  how 
long,  sometimes,  I  beheve^foc  «l\sa^q^^x 
forty  daya— lY\e  piwiMvca  vi^»  x^^ps^fc^  "w^ 
an  abuse,  and  aa  %u<^  *vv  ^aa  iEft»aim 
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No  one,  perhaps,  would  condemn  such 
meetings  when  called  for  by  particular  cir- 
cumstances; but  when  people  seem  in- 
clined to  rely  more  on  them  than  on  the 
ordinary  services  of  the  sanctuary,  and  to 
think  that  without  them  there  can  be  no 
revivals  and  no  conversions,  it  is  time 
.  they  were  abolished,  or  at  least  restored 
to  their  proper  use. 

But  what  was  thought  worst  of  all  was 
the  proposal,  for  it  hardly  went  farther, 
of  having  an  order  of  "  revival  preachers," 
who  should  go  through  the  churches, 
spending  a  few  weeks  here  and  a  few 
there,  for  the  sole  object  of  promoting  re- 
vivals. This  was  justly  opposed  as  sub- 
versive of  the  regular  ministry,  for  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  such  men,  going  about 
with  a  few  well-prepared  discourses  on  ex- 
citing topics,  and  recommended,  perhaps, 
by  a  popular  delivery,  would  throw  the 
pastors  in  the  background,  give  the  peo- 
ple "  itching  ears,"  and  in  a  tew  weeks  do 
more  harm  than  good.  No  one  would 
deny  that  "  evangelists"  might  be  very 
useful  in  the  new  settlements,  where  a 
regular  clergy  cannot  be  at  once  establish- 
ed, and  even  in  building  up  churches  in 
the  older  parts  of  the  country,  or  preach- 
ing to  churches  without  pastors.  Few, 
likewise,  would  deny  that  some  zealous, 
able,  and  judicious  ministers  might  render 
important  services  in  going  from  cliurch 
to  church  at  the  special  request  of  the 
pastors  for  their  assistance.  Such  men 
should  have  an  eminently  humble,  kind, 
and  prudent  spirit,  and  an  overruling  de- 
sire to  seek  the  interests  of  their  brethren 
rather  than  to  promote  their  own,  and  some 
such  we  have  had  who  were  widely  use- 
ful. But  should  it  be  thought  that  the 
churches  require  such  men,  they  ought  to 
be  placed  under  the  special  control  of  the 
ecclesiastical  bodies  to  which  they  belong, 
and  without  whose  express  and  continu^ 
approbation  they  ought  not  to  undertake 
or  continue  such  engagements.  Nothing 
could  be  more  dangerous  to  the  peace  of 
the  churches  than  that  eveiy  man,  who 
may  fancy  himself  a  "  revivalist,"  or  "  re- 
vival preacher,"  should  be  allowed  to  go 
wherever  people  desire  to  have  him,  with 
or  without  the  consent  of  their  pastors. 
Accordingly,  the  institution  of  any  sUch 
order  was  opposed,  and  the  preachers  who 
had  been  thus  employed  were  urged  each 
to  settle  at  some  one  spot,  which  they 
did  ;  and  thus  the  churches  hear  no  more 
of  "  revival  preachers,"  or  "  revival  ma- 
kers," as  some  deserved  to  be  called. 

I  have  said  more  on  this  subject  than  I 
intended,  but  not  more,  perhaps,  than  was 
required.  Yet,  should  any  of  my  readers 
have  been  led  to  suppose  that  the  abuses 
I  have  described  affected  our  churches 
genersUy,  he  is  mistaken.  They  began 
ft>  manifest  thewselvcB  about  the  year 


1828,  and  lasted  about  ten  years,  withont, 
however,  having  ever  prevailed  widely; 
and  in  some  extensive  districts  they  have 
been  altogether  unknown.  Of  the  twice 
ten  thousand  churches  of  all  denominations 
among  us,  in  which  "  the  truth  as  it  is  is 
Jesus"  is  preached,  only  a  few  hundndB* 
are  believed  to  have  been  affected  by  them, 
and  even  these  have  now  become  pretty 
well  rid  both  of  the  abuses  and  their  coo- 
sequences.  During  the  last  four  yean 
our  churches  have  been  more  extensively 
blessed  with  revivals  than  at  any  time  be- 
fore, and  all  well-informed  persons,  whom 
1  have  consulted,  agree  that  those  blessed 
seasons  have  never,  probably,  been  mote 
free  from  whatever  could  offend  a  judiciois 
Christian.  For  these  things  we  are  glad; 
they  demonstrably  prove  that,  though  oar 
sins  be  great,  the  God  of  our  fathers  has 
not  forsaken  us. 

Before  closing  the  subject  of  the  abuses 
attending  religious  revivals,  although  there 
be  no  special  connexion  between  them,  I 
may  say  something  about  camp-meetingv 
respecting  which  I  have  had  many  ques- 
tions put  to  me  in  some  parts  of  Europe. 
Most  foreigners  owe  their  notions  of  these 
meetings  to  the  same  sources  from  which 
they  have  taken  their  ideas  of  revivals— 
the  pages  of  tourists,  whp  have  raked  up 
and  woven  into  episodes  for  their  travels, 
all  the  stories  they  have  chanced  to  meet 
with,  and  some  of  whom,  possibly,  have 
even  gone  to  the  outskirts  of  one  of  these 
assemblages,  and  looked  on  with  all  the 
wonder  natural  to  persons  who  had  never 
entered  into  the  spirit  of  such  scenes,  so 
far  as  either  to  comprehend  their  nature 
or  ascertain  their  results. 

Camp-meetings,  as  they  are  called,  ori- 
ginated in  sheer  necessity  among  the 
Presbyterians  of  Kentucky  in  the  year 
1801,  during  that  great  reU^ious  revival, 
which,  after  commencing  m  the  west- 
em  part  of  North  Carolina,  penetrated 
into  Tennessee,  and  spread  over  all  the 
then  settled  parts  of  the  West.  It  so  hap- 
pened that,  on  one  occasion,  in  the  ear- 
ly part  of  that  revival,  so  many  people 
had  come  from  a  distance  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Lord's  Supper  at  a  particu- 
lar church,  that  accommodation  could  no- 
where be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  for 
all,  during  the  successive  days  and  nights 
which  they  wished  to  spend  at  the  place. 
This  induced  as  many  as  could  to  procure 
tents,  and  form  something  like  a  military 
encampment,  where,  as  provisions  were 
easily  to  be  had,  they  might  stay  till  the 
meetings  closed.  Such  was  the  origin  of 
camp-meetings.  They  were  afterward 
held  at  various  points  during  that  extraor- 
dinary season  of  religious  solicitude.  The 
country  was  still  very  thinly  settled,  and 
as  a  proof  of  the  deep  and  wide-spread 
i  {eeWn^  xYi^  ^^tom^V^  oh  xVia  aubject  of 
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religion,  many  persons  attended  from  dis- 
tances of  thirty,  forty,  and  fifty  miles ;  nay, 
on  one  occasion,  some  came  from  a  dis- 
tance of  even  one  hundred  miles.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  the  meetings  should  have 
lasted  for  a  period  of  several  days,  for 
many  who  attended  them  had  few  oppor- 
tunities of  attending  public  worship  and  of 
hearing  the  Gospel  in  the  wilderness  in 
which  they  lived. 

They  were  held,  when  the  weather  per- 
mitted, in  the  midst  of  the  noble  forest. 
Seats  were  made  of  logs  and  plank,  the 
under  rubbish  having  been  cleapad  away  ; 
a  pulpit  was  erected  m  front  of  the  rows  of 
seats ;  and  there,  in  the  forenoon,  after- 
noon, and  evening,  the  ministers  of  the 
Gospel  made-known  the  "words  of  eternal 
life."  Public  prayer  was  also  held  at  the 
same  spot  early  in  the  morning,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  services  at  night.  Around,  at 
proper  distances,  were  placed  the  tents, 
looking  to  the  seated  area  prepared  for  the 
great  congregation.  Lamps  were  sus- 
pended at  night  from  the  boughs  of  the 
trees,  and  torches  blazed  from  stakes  some 
eight  or  ten  feet  high,  in  front  of  each  tent. 
In  the  rear  of  the  tents,  in  the  mornings 
uid  evenings,  such  simple  cooking  opera- 
tions went  on  as  were  necessary.  Each 
tent  was  occupied  by  one  or  two  families, 
intimate  friends  and  neighbours  sometimes 
faring  in  one  tent,  when  their  families 
were  not  too  large.  A  horn  or  trumpet 
announced  the  hour  for  the  commencement 
of  the  public  services. 

Such  was  a  primitive  camp-meeting  in 
the  sombre  forests  of  Kentucky  forty  years 
ago.  Solemn  scenes  occurred  at  them, 
such  as  might  well  have  caused  many  who 
scoffed  to  tremble.  Such,  also,  both  as  re- 
pects  their  arrangements,  and  in  many  pla- 
ces, also,  as  respects  the  spirit  that  has  pre- 
dominated at  them,  have  been  the  camp- 
meetings  held  since.  They  were  confined 
for  years  to  the  frontier  settlements,  as  they 
oi^^t,  perhaps,  always  to  have  been,  for 
there  they  were  in  some  measure  necessa- 
ry. IJhave  attended  them  in  such  circum- 
stances, have  been  struck  with  the  order 
that  prevailed  at  them,  and  seen  them  be- 
come the  means  of  doing  unquestionable 
good.  They  served  to  bring  together,  to 
Uie  profit  of  immortal  souls,  a  population 
scattered  far  and  wide,  and  remaining  some- 
times for  years  remote  from  any  regular 
place  of  worship. 

The  reader  must  not  suppose  that  all 
who  come  to  these  meetings  encamp  at 
them.  Only  families  from  a  great  distance 
do  so.  Those  within  a  circuit  even  of  five 
miles,  generally  go  home  at  night  and  re- 
turn in  the  morning,  bringing  something  to 
eat  during  the  interval  of  public  worship. 

In  the  remote  settlements  of  the  Far 
West,  the  utility  of  camp-meetings  seems 
to  be  admitt^  by  all  who  know  anything 


about  them ;  but  in  densely- settled  neigh- 
bourhoods, and  especially  near  cities  and 
large  towns,  whether  in  the  West  or  the- 
East,  they  are  apt  to  give  rise  to  disorder. 
The  idle  rabble  arc  sure  to  flock  to  them, 
especially  on  the  Sabbath,  and  there  they 
drink  and  create  disturbance,  not  so  much 
at  the  camp  itself,  for  the  police  would 
prevent  them,  but  at  taverns  and  temporary 
booths  for  the  sale  of  beer  and  ardent  spir- 
its in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  true  that,, 
since  Temperance  societies  have  made 
such  progress,  these  evils  have  much  dimin- 
ished ;  and  even  in  more  populous  places- 
good  is  undoubtedly  done  at  these  meet- 
ings ;  the  thoughtless,  who  go  to  them  from 
mere  curiosity,  being  made  to  hear  truths 
that  they  never  can  forget.  Nor  are  these 
meetings  blessed  only  to  the  lower  classes, 
as  they  are  called.  A  young  man  of  the 
finest  talents,  once  my  class-fellow  at  col- 
lege, and  afterward  my  intimate  friend,- 
having  gone  to  one  of  them  from  mere  cu> 
riosity,  was  awakened  by  a  faithful  sermon 
to  a  sense  of  his  need  of  salvation ;  his 
convictions  never  left  him  until  he  found 
peace  by  "  believing  in  the  Son  of  God." 
He  lived  to  become  a  most  popular  and  el- 
oquent minister  of  the  Gospel.* 

Camp-meetings  are  occasionally  held  in 
the  Far  West  by  the  Presbyterians,  espe- 
cially by  the  Cumberland  Presbyterians,  as 
also  by  some  of  the  Baptists,  possibly,  but 
for  a  long  time  they  have  been  held  mainly 
by  the  Methodists  ;  and  I  understand  that 
many  among  these  have  the  impression 
that,  except  in  the  frontier  and  new  settle- 
ments, they  had  better  p\e  place  to  "  Pro- 
tracted Meetings,''  which  is  the  course,  I 
believe,  they  are  now  taking. 

Such  is  the  account  I  have  to  give  of 
camp-meetings.  Wicked  men  have  some- 
times taken  advantage  of  them  for  their 
own  bad  purposes,  and  such  abuses  have 
been  trumpeted  through  the  world  with  the 
view  of  bringing  discredit  on  the  religion  of 
the  country.  Without  having  ever  been  a 
great  admirer  of  such  meetings,  I  must  say,, 
after  having  attended  several,  and  careful- 
ly observed  the  whole  proceedinffs,  that  I 
am  satisfied  that  the  mischiefs  alleged  to- 
arise  from  them  have  been  greatly  exagger- 
ated, while  there  has  been  no  proper  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  good  that  they  have- 
done. 

In  some  parts  of  the  West  there  is  a 
practice,  familiar  to  me  in  early  life,  and  of 
which  I  still  retain  very  tender  and  pleas- 
ing recollections.  It  consists  in  hold- 
ing the  services  of  the  sanctuary  in  a  for- 
est during  summer,  both  to  accommodate 
a  greater  number  of  people,  and  also  for 


*  The  late  Rev.  Joseph  S.  Christmas,  some  time 

Sastor  of  a  Presbyterian  church  at  Montreal  in  Cana- 
an and  afterward  settled  \ii  NftN^-Xo"^  n«\msi^\» 
died  a  few  years  ago.    Ktv  \QXet«BXNx%l&«cosML  ^Weosuv 
has  been  pu^liahM. 
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the  sake  of  the  refreshing  shade  afforded 
by  the  trees.  Seats  are  prepared  in  rows 
before  a  temporary  pulpit  made  of  boards, 
and  there,  from  a  temple  made  by  God  him- 
self, prayer  and  praise  ascend  unto  Him 
"  who  dwellcth  not  in  temples  made  with 
liands,^'  and  who  is  ever  present  where 
contrite  and  believing  hearts  are  engpaged 
in  worshipping  Him. 

In  such  scenes,  too,  it  is  now  common, 
in  almost  all  parts  of  the  United  States, 
for  Sabbath-scliools  to  assemble  on  the 
Fourth  of  July,  if  the  weather  be  good ;  for 
the  purpose  of  hearing  appropriate  address- 
es, far  more  religious  than  political;  of 
uniting  in  prayer  for  the  blessing  of  God 
upon  the  country,  and  the  country's  hope, 
the  rising  generation ;  and  of  praising  Him 
from  whom  all  our  privileges,  civil  and  re- 
ligious, have  been  received.  Temperance 
meetings  on  the  same  occasion  are  now 
lield  in  our  beautiful  forests,  and  some- 
thing better  is  heard  than  the  boastful  and 
unchristian  self-adulation,  to  say  nothing 
•of  the  profaneness  and  ribaldry  which  too 
oden  characterized  such  scenes  in  the 
"  olden  time,"  when  Temperance  societies 
.and  Sunday-schools  were  unknown. 


CHAPTER  X. 

^CONCLUDING  REMARKS  ON  THE  CHURCH  AND  THE 
PULPIT  IN  AMERICA. 

A  STRANGER,  UDOu  visiUug  extcusively 
-our  evangelical  churches  of  all  denomina- 
tions, would  be  struck,  I  am  sure,  with  the 
order  that  prevails  in  them ;  and  this  ap- 
plies equally  to  the  smaller  prayer-meet- 
ings to  be  found  in  every  parish  and  con- 
gregation that  has  anv  life  in  it,  and  to  the 
, greater  assemblies  that  meet  for  public 
worship.  Foreigners  seem  impressed  with 
the  idea,  if  I  may  judge  from  what  I  have 
often  heard  hinted  rather  than  expressed, 
that  there  is  a  rreat  deal  of  disoraer  and 
lawlessness  in  the  United  States,  and  they 
infer  that  there  must  be  no  less  insubordi- 
nation in  the  religious  commonwealth  than 
they  ascribe  to  the  civil.  But  both  opin- 
ions are  totally  unfounded.  It  does  not 
follow,  because  of  a  few  disturbances,  ari- 
sing from  the  disgraceful  opposiiion  made 
in  some  places  to  abolitionists,  and  the 
rpsentmeut  of  an  exasperated  populace 
against  gangs  of  gamblers  in  others,  that 
the  whole  country  is  a  scene  of  continual 
^commotion.  In  no  part  of  the  world  have 
there  been  so  few  dreadful  riots,  attended 
with  loss  of  life,  as  in  the  United  States, 
during  these  last  sixty  years.  There  are 
'bad  men  amonff  us,  and  there  are  crimes, 
but,  after  all,  lite-  is  quite  as  safe  among  us 
as  in  any  country  I  have  ever  visited,  and 
I  have  been  in  most  of  those  that  are  con- 
ajdered  civilized. 


order  reigns  to  a  degree  not  surpassed  ii 
any  other  country.  There  is  no  confnwi 
of  the  respective  rights  of  the  ministry  Md 
people.  The  duties  of  both  are  well  under- 
stood everywhere.  Most  of  the  churcbo, 
such  as  the  Presbyterian  and  the  £piici>- 
palian  in  all  their  branches,  possess  aid  i 
maintain  a  strong  ecclesiastical  goven- 1 
ment,  and  even  the  Congregationu.  hov- 
ever  democratic  in  theory,  have  a  gofen- 
ment  that  exercises  a  hanlly  less  powofd 
control.  How  seldom  do  we  hear  of  dit- 
order  occurring  at  tlie  little  meetingiif 
Christians  held  for  prayer  and  the  read- 
ing of  the  Word  of  God-— meetings  so  » 
merous,  and  almost  always  conducted  bf 
pious  laymen!  How  seldom  do  priiile 
church  members  encroach  by  word  or  deed, 
at  meetings  of  any  kind»  on  the  proper 
sphere  of  those  who  hold  office  lo  tk 
churches !  Indeed,  on  no  one  point  m 
our  churches  more  perfectly  united  in  opii- 
ion  than  with  respnect  to  the  necessitjr  of 
maintaining  due  order  and  subordinatioii 
The  ministry  enjoys  its  foil  share  of  iifc- 
ence.  No  one  ever  hears  of  unauthoriied, 
unlicensed  persons  being  allowed  to  speik 
in  our  meetings  for  public  worship.  TlMe 
levelling  doctrines,  now  spreading  inothir ! 
countries — doctrines  which  would  redacc 
the  ministry  to  nothing,  and  encourage  taf 
brethren  to  take  it  upon  them  to  preach  or 
teach  in  the  churches — ^I  dare  affirm,  will 
not  make  much  progress  among  us.  At- 
tempts to  introduce  something  of  this  toit 
have  often  been  made,  but  in  vain.  We 
have,  indeed,  our  meetings  in  which  debite 
is  allowed,  and  there  the  laity  may  evon 
take  the  lead,  but  these  meetings  are  abotf 
the  temporal  affairs  of  the  church,  or  ike 
calling  of  a  pastor,  not  for  the  public  wor- 
ship of  God. 

Experience  has  also  taught  us  the  ne- 
cessity of  maintaining  order  at  meetinn 
held  during  revivals-^occasions  on  whio, 
in  consequence  of  the  strong  excitemeit 
of  the  most  powerful  feelings  of  the  homtt 
heart,  there  is  a  special  csdl  for  watchfil- 
ness  in  this  respect.  It  is  a  sad  mistake 
to  multiply  meetings  unnecessarily  during 
revivals,  or  to  prolong  them  to  unseasos- 
able  hours  at  night,  to  the  exhaustion  ol 
strength,  the  loss  of  needed  repose,  and 
the  unnatural  and  dangerous  irritation  of 
the  nervous  system.  Yet  these  are  the 
points  in  which  the  inexperienced  are  noit 
liable  to  err.  They  begin  a  meeting,  siy 
at  seven  o'clock  m  the  evening.  IV 
preacher  feels  deeply,  and  the  people  aie 
much  interested.  Instead  of  preaching  for 
an  hour,  he  is  tempted,  by  the  manifest  it- 
tention  of  his  hearers,  to  go  on  for  an  hov 
and  a  half  or  two  hours,  and  instead  of  sand- 
ing them  home  at  half  past  eight  o'clock* 
or  at  nine  at  the  farthest,  so  that  they  mvf 
have  time  for  meditation  and  secret  prs^tri 
As  for  the  Church,  a  regard  for  law  aad\'ui  w\>ic^)  ^iI^ai  ^\2bA  sinner  is  most  hks- 
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ly  to  give  his  heart  unto  God,  he  dismisses 
ihem  at  ten  or  eleven  o'clock,  fatigued, 
yet  excited,  and  altogether  unfit  for  the  ex- 
ercises of  the  closet.  This  is  sometimes 
done  under  the  idea  that  the  people  would 
lose  their  serious  impressions  were  the 
service  to  be  short.  Bui  here  there  is 
often  a  temptation  of  the  Adversary.  No 
revival  ever  suffered  by  evening  meetings 
being  confined  to  a  moderate  length.  Let 
the  people  be  almost  compelled  to  leave 
the  house  rather  than  unduly  protract  such 
meetings. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  difficult 
duties  of  a  minister  in  a  revival  is  rightly 
to  direct  awakened  souls.  Alas !  how  often 
are  even  good  men  found  to  fail  in  this. 
Many  ministers,  whom  I  have  known,  seem 
to  me  to  excel  in  addressing  unawakened 
sinners,  and  yet  to  fail  when  called  to  give 
clear,  intelligible,  and  scriptural  directions 
to  those  who  are  awakened.  Many,  too, 
fail  in  judging  of  the  evidences  of  conver- 
sion, and  "heal  the  hurt  of  the  people 
softly." 

But  on  no  point,  I  am  convinced,  from 
what  I  have  seen  in  America,  is  there  a 

£  eater  call  for  the  exercise  of  a  sound  pru- 
nce  than  in  receiving  into  the  Church 
persons  who  entertain  the  belief  that  they 
have  ^  passed  from  death  unto  life."  While 
they  may  possibly  be  kept  back  too  long, 
the  great  error  lies  on  the  other  side.  The 
new  convert  naturally  desires  to  join  him- 
self to  those  whom  he  now  considers  to  be 
the  children  of  God.  He  thinks  that  it  is 
his  duty  to  do  so,  and  he  may  possibly  be 
right.  But  the  office-bearers  in  the  Church, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  see  to  the  admission  of 
none  but  proper  persons  into  it,  are  no  less 


clearly  bound  to  see  that  the  candidate 
for  membership  gives  such  evidences  of 
piety  as,  on  scriptural  grounds,  shall  be 
deemed  satisfactory.  The  one  may  be 
perfectly  right  in  desiring  to  enter,  and  in 
coming  to  them  for  admission ;  the  others 
may  be  no  less  justified  in  refusing  until 
they  have  had  satisfactory  evidence  of  the 
applicant's  piety.  No  harm  can  result  from 
this  temporary  conflict  of  duty,  if  1  may 
call  it  so.  Both  seek  to  do  what  is  right, 
and  both  will  soon  find  their  way  clear. 

1  consider  hasty  admissions  to  our  church- 
es to  be  the  greatest  of  all  the  evils  con- 
nected with  revivals  in  some  parts  of  the 
country,  and  among  some  denominations 
in  particular.  But  this  evil  is  not  peculiar 
to  revivals.  It  is  quite  as  likely  to  occur 
when  there  is  no  revival  as  when  there  is. 
With  all  possible  care  it  is  difficult  to  keep 
a  church  pure,  in  a  reasonable  sense  of 
that  word.  How  absurd,  then,  to  expect 
it  when  the  doors  are  thrown  wide  open  to 
admit  hastily  all  that  profess  to  be  con- 
verted !  Experience  shows  the  necessity 
of  decided  views  on  this  subject,  and  of 
firmness  in  enforcing  them.  On  this  point, 
as  well  as  on  all  others  relating  to  the  dis- 
cipline and  government  of  the  Church,  too 
much  care  cannot  be  taken  to  avoid  latitu- 
dinarian  practices.  The  Church  must  be 
kept  a  living  body  of  believers — a  compa- 
ny of  persons  who  have  come  out  from 
the  world,  and  are  determined  to  adorn  the 
profession  which  they  have  made.  In  their 
orj^anization  and  action,  order,  which  is 
said  to  be  "  heaven's  first  law,"  must  be 
maintained.  In  this  opinion,  I  am  sure, 
Christians  of  all  denominations  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  sincerely  and  entirely  concur. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

PaU.IMlNABT  BClfARKS  IV  BKFEaBMCS  TO  TB1S 
SUBJECT. 

This  part  of  our  work  we  propose  to  de- 
vote to  a  brief  notice  of  the  doctrines,  or- 
ganization, and  history  of  each  of  the  evan- 
gelical denominations  in  the  United  States, 
nothing  beyond  a  sketch  of  these  being 
consistent  with  our  limits.  We  shall  en- 
deavour, of  course,  to  confine  ourselves  as 
much  as  possible  to  what  is  important, 
omitting  what  is  least  essential  or  neces- 
sary. 

We  begin  with  the  five  most  numerous 
evangelical  denominations  in  the  United 
States.  These,  in  the  order  of  their  rise, 
are  the  Episcopalians,  the  Congregational- 
ists,  the  Baptists,  the  Fresbytehans,  and 


the  Methodists,  and  in  that  order  we  shall 
proceed  to  notice  them.  We  shall  then 
consider  as  briefly  as  possible  the  smaller 
orthodox  denominations,  such  as  the  Mora- 
vians, the  Lutherans,  the  German  Reform- 
ed, and  other  Gennan  sects,  the  Reformed 
Dutch  Church,  the  Cumberland  Presbyte- 
rians, the  Protestant  or  Reformed  Metho- 
dists, the  Reformed  Presbyterians  or  Cov- 
enanters, the  Associate  Church,  the  Asso- 
ciate Reformed,  the  Quakers,  &c. 

Numerous  as  are  the  evangelical  denom- 
inations in  the  United  States,  yet  when 
grouped  in  reference  to  doctrine  on  the  one 
hand,  or  church  government  on  the  other, 
it  is  surprising  into  how  small  a  number 
they  may  be  r^uced.  liv  d<(^vcvckft  vi^>mw^ 
but  two  greaX  <\vvV«votk«r-A>[vft  ^?2iN\\»a?a5i 
and  the  AjnuxuaK  acYtfwto  \  ^^aa  toi:iaw 
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with  its  various  peculiarities,  comprehend- 
ingr  the  Presbyterians,  usually  so  called, 
the  eyangelical  Baptists,  the  Episcopalians 
(though  they  generally  consider  them- 
selves as  intermediate  between  the  two), 
the  Congregationalists.  the  German  Re- 
formed, the  Dutch  Reformed,  the  Cove- 
nanters, the  Associate,  and  the  Associate 
Reformed  Churches  ;  the  latter,  with  its 
variations,  comprehending  the  Methodists 
of  all  branches,  the  Lutherans,  the  Cum- 
berland Presbyterians,  the  United  Brethren 
or  Moravians,  and  some  other  small  bodies. 
Considered  in  reference  to  their  forms 
of  church  government,  they  all  ranffe  them- 
selves in  three  great  families.  The  Epis- 
copaiy  comprehending  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church,  the  Methodist  Episcopal, 
and  the  Moravians;  the  Presbyterian^  in- 
cluding the  Presbyterians  usually  so  called, 
the  Dutch  Reformed,  the  German  Re- 
formed, the  Lutherans,  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterians,  the  Protestant  Methodists, 
the  Covenanters,  the  Associate,  and  the 
Associate  Reformed  ;  the  Congregational 
(or  Independent,  as  it  is  more  commonly 
called  in  England),  embracing  the  Congre- 
gationalists and  the  Baptists. 

But  when  viewed  in  relation  to  the  great 
doctrines  which  are  universally  conceded 
by  Protestants  to  be  fundamental  and  ne- 
cessary to  salvation,  then  they  all  form  but 
one  body,  recognising  Christ  as  their  com- 
mon Head.  They  then  resemble  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  a  great  temple,  all  constituting 
but  one  whole ;  or  the  various  corps  of  an 
army,  which,  though  ranged  in  various 
divisions,  and  each  division  having  an  or- 
ganization perfect  in  itself,  yet  form  but 
one  great  host,  and  are  under  the  command 
of  one  chief. 

This  suggests  the  observation  that  on  no 
one  point  are  all  these  churches  more 
completely  united,  or  more  firmly  estab- 
lished, than  on  the  doctrine  of  the  suprem- 
acy of  Christ  in  his  Church,  and  the  unlaw- 
fulness of  any  interference  with  its  doc- 
trine, discipline,  and  government,  on  the 
part  of  the  civil  magistrate.  There  is  not 
a  single  evangel icu  church  in  the  United 
States  that  does  not  assert  and  maintain 
the  glorious  doctrine  of  the  Headship  of 
Christ  in  his  Church,  and  that  from  Him 
alone  comes  all  just  and  lawful  authority 
in  the  same.  On  this  point  they  hold 
unanimously  the  great  doctrine  which  the 
Church  of  Scotland  has  been  so  nobly  con- 
tending for.  If  the  civil  power  has  ever 
referred  for  a  moment  to  the  doctrine  and 
discipline  of  the  Church,  it  has  only  been 
in  courts  of  justice,  and  that  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  which  of  two  par- 
ties has  a  legal  title  to  be  considered  as  the 
church  in  question.  For  example  :  A 
church  divides ;  the  parties  into  which  it 
is  divided  contend  for  the  property  thai  be- 


before  which  they  come  for  a  decision  of 
their  claims,  is  compelled  to  look  to 
points  of  doctrine  and  discipline  in  order 
to  settle  this  question  as  to  property. 
Thus  it  was  in  the  great  Quaker  cue 
formerly  referred  to. 


CHAPTER  II. 

TBI   PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL   CBUICH. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  iotbe 
United  States  derives  its  ori^n  from  tlie 
Church  of  England,  of  which  it  is  not  onhr 
an  offshoot,  but  to  which  it  is  "  indebted, 
under  God,  for  a  long  continuance  of  nur- 
sing care  and  protection."*  It  agrees  with 
that  Church  in  doctrine ;  and  its  ritual  and 
formularies,  with  some  variations  intro- 
duced after  the  Revolution  by  which  the 
Colonies  became  independent  States,  aie 
the  same.  Unlike  the  mother-church, 
however,  it  is  in  no  way  connected  with 
the  State,  nor  do  its  bishops,  in  virtue  of 
their  office,  enjoy  any  civil  powers,  im- 
munities, or  emoluments. 

The  chief  particulars  in  which  the  Ser- 
vice Book  differs  from  that  of  the  Church 
of  England  are  as  follows :  1.  A  shorter 
form  of  absolution  is  allgwed  to  be  iiied 
instead  of  the  English,  which  is,  however 
retained,  and  frequently  used  in  the  puUic 
service.  2.  The  Athanasian  creed  is  omit- 
ted. 3.  In  the  administration  of  baptism, 
the  sign  of  the  cross  may  be  dispensed 
with,  if  requested.  4.  The  marriage  ser- 
vice has  been  considerably  abridged.  5.  In 
the  funeral  service,  some  expressions,  con- 
sidered as  liable  to  misconstruction,  haire 
been  altered  or  omitted.  6.  There  hss 
been  a  change,  of  course,  in  the  prayers 
for  rulers.  7.  It  is  allowed  to  omit  in 
communion  service  the  prayer  called  the 
*'  Oblation,"  and  the  Invocation.  8.  It  is 
permitted  to  change  the  words  '*  He  de- 
scended into  hell,"  which  occur  in  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  into  "  He  descended  into 
the  world  of  departed  spirits,'^  or  words 
equivalent.  The  other  modifications,  being 
of  less  importance  and  chiefly  verbal,  need 
not  be  specified. 

As  in  the  parent  church  in  Ens^aod. 
there  are  three  ranks  or  orders  in  the 
ministry,  and  these  are  believed,  by  its 
friends,  to  be  of  apostolical  institution,  viz., 
bishops,  priests,  and  deacons.  Ordination 
is  peformed  solely  by  the  bishops.  The 
churches  choose  their  own  pastors,  but 
their  installation,  or  induction,  requires  the 
consent  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocess.f  The 


*  Preface  to  the  American  Book  of  Couunca 
Prayer. 

t  When  the  bishop  is  unable  to  preside  at  the  in- 
stallation or  institution  of  a  minister  as  rector  or 


Cor  of  a  church,  he  appoints  a  committee  of  neigh- 
^  .        ,  ,  ,    ,  htttt  vwAi^Vftta  to  act  as  institntors  on  the  occs- 

longed  to  it  when  entiTe;  and  the  couxl\m0ii.  »o,i2bd,mdamxMM\2WL^n^iiobarixi^ 
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regulation  of  the  temporal  aflfairs  of  each 
church  is  confided  to  a  board  of  church- 
wardens, and  vestry,  the  former  of  which 
are  chosen  by  the  communicants,  the  lat- 
ter by  the  members  of  the  parish  general- 
ly. The  spiritual  rule  rests  mainly  with 
the  pastor,  or  rector,  as  he  is  more  com- 
monly caUed. 

The  increase  and  wide  diffusion  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  has 
led,  1  understand,  to  the  determination  that 
each  state  shall  constitute  a  diocess,  ex- 
cept when  its  extent,  and  the  number  of 
churches  in  it,  may  require  its  being  divi- 
de, like  that  of  New- York,  into  two  dio- 
cesses.  In  some  instances,  however,  as 
la  Virginia,  where  the  state  is  extensive, 
and  the  churches  not  very  numerous,  and 
especially  where  the  principal  or  senior 
bishop  does  not  enjoy  robust  health,  an 
assistant  bishop  has  been  appointed. 

Each  diocess  has  its  affairs  directed  by 
an  Annual  Convention,  composed  of  the 
diocesan  clergy  and  one  or  more  lay  dele- 
gates from  each  parish,  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple, or  appointed  by  the  wardens  and  ves- 
try ;  the  clergy  and  laity  forming  one  body, 
but  voting  separately  whenever  this  is  de- 
manded, the  clergy  forming  one  house  and 
the  laity  another.  The  bishop  presides, 
iihould  there  be  one ;  if  not,  a  president  is 
chosen  in  his  place.  A  concurrent  vote  of 
both  orders,  when  voting  separately,  is 
necessary  before  any  measure  or  law  can 
pass. 

Every  three  years  a  General  Convention 
ia  held;  the  last  always  appointing  the 
place  of  meeting  for  the  next  after.  This 
oody  is  composed  of  clerical  and  lay  dele- 
^tes  from  each  state  or  diocesan  conven- 
tion, who  form  the  house  of  delegates,  and  of 
the  bishops,  who  form  the  house  of  bishops. 
"When  any  proposed  act  has  passed  one 
house,  it  is  sent  to  the  other  for  its  concur- 
rence, the  consent  of  both  houses  being 
requisite  to  its  having  the  force  of  law. 
The  Episcopal  Church,  throughout  the 
country,  is  governed  by  the  canons  of  the 
General  Convention.  These  canons  regu- 
late the  election  of  bishops,  declare  the 
qualifications  necessary  for  obtaining  the 
orders  of  deacon  and  priest,  the  studies  to 
be  previously  pursued,  the  examinations  to 
be  undergone,  and  the  age  which  candidates 
must  have  attained  before  they  can  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  three  grades  of  the  ministry. 
The  age  of  twenty-one  is  required  for 
deacoirs  orders,  twenty-four  for  those  of 
priest,  and  before  a  man  can  be  ordained 
a  bishop  he  must  have  completed  his  thir- 
tieth year. 

Candidates  for  ordination  do  not,  as  in 
the  Church  of  England,  subscribe  the  Thir- 
ty-nine Articles,  but  simply  the  following 


the  wrrices  of  a  neighbouring  prelate  cannot  be  ob- 
tained, a  aelf-constitated  committee  of  neighbouiing 
pieabytera  may  give  Izwtiiutioii. 


declaration :  *'  I  do  believe  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  to 
be  the  word  of  God,  and  to  contain  all 
things  necessary  to  salvation ;  and  I  do 
solemnly  engage  to  conform  to  the  doc- 
trines and  worship  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  in  these  United  States.^ 
These  doctrines  are  understood  to  be  con- 
tained in  the  articles  of  religrion  printed 
with  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and 
implied  in  the  litur^  of  the  Church.  The 
fall  of  man,  the  Trinity  of  divine  persons 
in  the  Godhead,  the  proper  Deity  and  hu- 
manity of  the  Saviour,  the  atonement 
through  his  sufferings  and  death,  the  re- 
generating and  sanctifying  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  the  gener^  judgment,  the 
everlasting  reward  of  the  righteous  and 
punishment  of  the  wicked— or,  in  other 
words,  what  are  called  the  doctrines  of 
the  Reformation — are  fully  taught  in  these 
formularies,  and  are  in  reality  professed 
by  those  who  subscribe  the  above  decla- 
ration. 

The  Episcopal  was  the  first  Protestant 
Church  planted  on  the  American  Conti- 
nent, and  the  reader  has  seen  how  it  was 
the  favoured  Church  in  Virginia  from  the 
earliest  settlement  of  that  state  until  the 
Revolution ;  also,  how  it  came  to  be  estab- 
lished in  the  colonies  of  Maryland,  New- 
York,  and  the  Carolinas.  But,  notwith- 
standing all  the  aid  which  it  received  from 
the  civil  government,  its  prosperity  was 
far  from  commensurate  with  its  external 
advantages.  When  the  Revolution  com- 
menced it  had  not  more  than  eighty  min^ 
isters  in  the  colonies  north  and  east  of 
Maryland,  and  even  these,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  such  as  were  settled  in  Philadel- 
phia, New- York,  Newport,  Boston,  and  a 
few  other  of  the  most  important  cities  and 
towns,  were  supported  by  the  Society  for 
the  Propa^tion  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts ;  while  in  the  colonies  south  of  Vir- 
ginia, viz.,  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  all 
the  clergy  taken  together  were  but  few. 
The  number  in  Virginia  and  Maryland, 
amounting  to  about  150,  greatly  exceeded 
that  of  all  the  other  colonies. 

The  causes  of  this  ill  success  during  the 
colonial  era  lay,  as  we  have  stated,  in  the 
Church  being  dependant  upon  England  al- 
together for  Episcopal  supervision,  and,  in 
a  great  dejprree,  for  its  ministers;  in  the 
unfitness,  for  the  colonies,  of  many  that 
were  sent  over  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  to 
whose  diocess  the  Episcopal  churches  in 
America  were  then  attached ;  and  the  gpreat 
difficulties  attending  the  raising  up  of  a  na- 
tive clergy,  and  sending  them  to  England 
for  consecration,  though  this  had  been 
done  to  a  very  great  extent  in  the  colony 
of  Connecticut,  and  it  was  in  that  colony 
that  the  Episcopal  Church  had  made  by 
far  the  greateal  adN^xvt^k.  ^^^^Xv-aH^  -^Sas^ 
seen  kaw  di&aa\so\]A  Ni^x^  ^^  ^^s^J^a^sso 
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and  the  changes  it  effected  on  the  Episco- 1 
pal  Church  in  all  the  colonies,  and  particu- 1 
larly  in  Virginia,  and  that  ii  was  many  I 
ycar^  before  it  could  rise  from  the  pros- 1 
tration  in  which  the  return  of  peace  in  17S3 
found  it. 

One  of  the  first  measures  attempted  after 
that  event  was  the  formation  of  an  eccle- 
siastical constitution,  by  a  special  conven- 
tion of  the  clergy  from  several  of  the 
states,  held  in  Philadelphia  in  1785,  for 
the  purpose  of  uniting  all  the  Episcopal 
churches  in  one  body.  Another  important 
measure  wiis  the  ordination  of  American 
bishops.  For  this  purpose,  the  above  con- 
vention, which  was  the  first  that  whs  held, 
opened  a  correspondence  with  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury  and  York.  This 
was  followed  by  the  British  Parliament 
passing  an  act  authorizing  the  English  prel- 
ates to  consecrate  bishops  for  America. 
The  Rev.  Drs.  White  and  Provoosf,  the 
former  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  latter  of 
*New-York,  were  thereupon  sent  over  to 
Enprland,  and  received  ordination  to  the 
Episcopal  office  from  the  hands  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  and  the  Archbishop 
of  York,  the  Bishops  of  Bath  and  Wells 
and  of  Peterborough  assisting.  Upon  their 
return  to  America,  Bishops  White  and  Pro- 
▼oost  entered  upon  the  aischarge  of  their 
Episcopal  duties  in  their  respective  dio- 
cesses. 

A  short  time  before  the  consecration  of 
Bishops  White  and  Provoost,  the  Rev 
Samuel  Seabury,  D.D.,  had  gone  over  to 
England  for  consecration  to  the  Episcopal 
office.  But  having  abandoned  all  hope  of 
success  from  that  quarter,  he  went  to  Scot- 
land, and  was  consecrated  by  three  of  the 
non-juring  bishops  of  that  kingdom.  Upon 
his  return  he  became  Bishop  of  Connecti 
cut.  In  the  Convention  of  1789,  it  being 
proposed  to  ordain  another  bishop,  that 
txKiy  requested  Bishops  White  and  Pro- 
voost to  unite  with  Bishop  Seabury  in  per- 
forming that  act,  the  presence  of  three 
bishops  being  necessary.  But  Bishop 
White  having  some  doubts  whether  it  was 
consistent  with  the  faith  understood  to 
have  been  pledged  to  the  English  bishops, 
not  to  proceed  to  an  act  of  consecration 
without  having  first  obtained  from  them 
the  number  held  in  their  church  to  be  ca- 
nonically  necessary  to  such  an  act,  the  dif- 
ficulty was  terminated  by  sending  the  Rev. 
James  Madison,  D.D.,  of  Virginia,  to  Eng- 
land, and  his  consecration  there.  At  the 
next  triennial  convention,  held  in  the  city 
of  New- York  in  179*2,  the  four  bishops, 
Drs.  White,  Provoost,  Madison,  and  Sea- 
bury,  ordained  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  John 
Clagget  to  the  Episcopal  office  in  the  dio- 
cess  of  Maryland. 

Al)4)iit  that  epoch  the  Church  may  be 
said  to  have  passed  its  apogee  of  deprcs- 
sion,  occasioned  by  the  Revolution  and  its 


effects.  Its  subsequent  history  has  been 
marked  by  an  ever-increasing  prosperity. 
I  have  not  the  means  of  knowing  what 
was  the  precise  number  of  its  clergy  ia 
179*2.  but  1  am  sure  that  it  could  not  hare 
exceeded  200,  and  its  bishops  were  four. 
Just  forty  years  later,  in  183*2,  according 
to  the  Journal  of  the  General  ConvcntioB 
held  in  \ew-York  in  October  of  that  year, 
the  number  of  the  bishops  had  increased 
to  fifteen,  and  that  of  the  cler^  to  5fll 
Tv.'eive  years  later  still,  in  1844,  we  find 
the  number  of  bishops  augmented  to  twen- 
ty-three, the  clergy  to  II76,*  while  the 
churches  probably  exceed  1200. 

Nor  has  the  spiritual  piosperity  of  thit 
church  been  less  remarkable  than  its  ex- 
terniU.  It  possesses  a  degree  of  life  aod. 
energy  throughout  all  its  extent,  and  aa 
amount  of  vital  piety  in  its  ministers  and 
members,  such  as  it  never  had  in  its  colo- 
nial days.  It  is  blessed  with  precious  re- 
vivals, and  flourishes  like  a  tree  planted 
by  the  rivers  of  water.  And  in  no  por- 
tions of  the  country  does  it  possess  more 
spiritual  health  than  in  the  States  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland,  where,  in  the  ante- 
revolutionary  era,  it  was  in  a  deplorable 
state  as  reg-ards  piety,  both  in  its  ministry 
and  its  laity.  Happier  days  have  dawned 
upon  it  in  those  states,  and,  indeed,  every- 
where else.  Even  while  writing  this  chap- 
ter, I  have  received  a  letter  from  an  excel- 
lent young  (ipiscopal  minister  settled  in  a. 
country  parish  in  the  centre  of  Virginia,, 
who  informs  me  that  the  last  winter  and 
spring  were  seasons  of  remarkable  bless- 
ing to  the  Episcopal  Church  in  that  sute. 
He  states  that  about  100  persons  have- 
been  added  to  the  church  at  Norfolk ;  near- 
ly as  many  to  that  of  Petersburg ;  while 
at  Richmond,!  so  interesting  was  the  state 
of  things,  that  the  rectors  of  the  churches 
there  (three  or  four  in  number)  did  not 
feel  it  to  be  their  duty  to  leave  their  flocks 
in  order  to  attend  the  Convention  of  the 
Diocess  which  had  just  taken  place. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  societies- 
which  have  sprung  up  in  the  Episco^ 
Church  for  the  promotion  of  domestic  mis- 
sions, Sunday-schools,  the  education  of 
poor  and  pious  young  men  for  the  minis- 
try, and  the  publication  of  religious  tracts 
and  books. 

I  have  also  taken  some  notice  of  the 
theological  schools  or  seminaries  connect- 
ed with  it,  viz.,  one  at  New- York,  another 
in  Fairfax  county,  Virginia,  a  few  miles 
from  Alexandria,  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  a  third  at  Gambier,  Ohio,  in  con- 
nexion with  Kenyon  College.  These  insti- 
tutions have  already  sent  forth   a  large 


*  Swords's  Pocket  Almanac  for  1844.  The  pres- 
ent niunlwr  of  bishops  in  ihe  l^^eetant  Episcopal 
Church  in  America  is  twenty-three,  indudiog  the 
bishop  elect  of  New-Hampshira 

^  Thf:«e  vhiee  ate  the  largest  cities  in  the  state. 
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Vramber  of  youn^  men  into  the  ministry, 
.snd  some  140  or  150  are  at  this  moment 
jpursuiiig  their  thcolngical  studies  at  them, 
minder  the  instruction  of  able  pnifessors. 

The  clergy  of  the  Kpiscopal  Church  in 
.Jlmerica,  like  those  of  the  Ksiablishcd 
Church  in  England,  are  divided  into  two 
classes,  one  called  *'  high  church'*  and  the 
^ther  "low."  Sometimes  these  parties 
^ue  called  "  cvang'^licar  and  ''  non-evan- 

S;elical,*^  but  not  with  accuracy,  for  not  a 
iew  of  the  high-churchmen,  that  is,  men 
charged  with  carrying  their  preference  for 
'^Bpittcopacy  to  an  extravagant  length,  are 
~  entirely  evangelical  in  their  doctrines  and 
,^3reaching.      But  a  part   of  these   higli- 
^shurchmen  are  not  considered  evangelical 
8o  much  because  of  what  they  do 
each,  as  because  of  what  they  do  not 
each.    Their  sermons  are  of  too  nega- 
ive  a  character;  an  efficacy  unknown  to 
Scriptures  is  ascribed  to  ceremonies 
forms ;  neither  are  the  sinner's  sin 
i  danger  as  fully  and  earnestly  set  forth 
I  they  should  be,  nor  is  the  glorious  suffi- 
"^sieDcy  of  Christ  unfolded,  and  salvation 
^     '  faith  alone  fully  and  clearly  presented, 
tsir  preaching,  consequently,  does  not 
ch  the  hearts  of  their  hearers  as  does 
L  of  their  evangelical  brethren,  nor  does 
kt  lead  the  meml^rs  of  their  churches  to 
enounce  the  '*  world,  its  pomps  and  its 
."^raniliee,*^  to  as  sreat  an  extent  as  they 
"^shouki  do.    Yet  they  are  not  to  be  classed 
_  "^rith  the  fox-hunting,  theatre-going,  ball- 
~  frequenting,  and  card-playing  clergy  of 
*^H>me  other  countries.    They  are  an  infi- 
^  -Siitely  better  class  of  men  and  ministers. 
"*        I  know  not  the  comparative  numbers  of 
~    "^he  evangelical  and  non-evangelical  clcr- 
m^f  but  infer,  from  the  statements  of  the 
'      Jtev.  Dr.  Tyng,*  in  his  speech  in  London 
J*    Iwfore  the  Cliurch  Missionary  Society,  in 
llay,  184*2,  that  they  are  in  the  proportion 
4>f  about  two  thirds  of  the  former  to  one 
third  of  the  latter.    Of  the  twenty- three 
liishops,  fourteen  or  fifteen  arc  considered, 
I  believe,  entirely  evangehcal,  while  seven 
~~     or  eight  cannot  properly  be  placed  in  that 
cate^ry.     But  all  are  laboriously  occu- 
''      pied  in  their  official  work ;  and  I  believe  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  an  Episcopal  body 
^      of  equal  number,  in  any  other  country,  sur- 
passmg  them  in  talents,  zeal,  and  piety. 
To  be  a  bishop  with  us  is  quite  a  different 
thinff  from  holding  that  office  where  bish- 
ops live  in  palaces  and  have  princely  rev- 
enues.    Our  bishops  are  frequently  parish 
Sriests  also,  and  can  find  time  to  visit  their 
ioccsses  only  by  employing  an  assistant 
preacher,  or  rector,  to  fill  their  places 
when  they  are  engaged  in  their  visitations. 
Their  revenues  do  not  much  exceed,  in 
some  instances  do  not   equal,  those  of 
many  of  their  clergy^ 


*  Dr.  Tyng  is  one  of  the  in08t  distinguished  of  the 
Episcopal  nuiiiatere  in  the  United  Stales. 


As  for  the  Puseyite  or  Tractarian  doc- 
trines, or  whatever  they  may  he  called, 
three,  or  perhaps  four,  of  the  high-church 
bishops  are  8up{)osod  to  have  omhraced 
them,  or  at  least  to  be  favourable  to  them, 
as  understood  in  America.  But  there  is 
not  one  who  adopts  I  he  notions  recently  put 
forth  by  the  "  British  Critic,"  the  advocate 
of  this  party  in  Kufrhmd,  nnd  hut  one  who 
has  ever  declined  tlie  name  of  Protestant. 
Among  ihc  inferior  clergy  it  has  been 
feared  that  these  sentiments  have  mado 
considerable  pn)gntss ;  but  those  whose  sit- 
uation enables  them  to  judge  with  a  good 
deal  of  accuracy,  say  that  it  is  much  less- 
than  has  been  supposed.  Among  the  laity 
there  is  scarcely  any  sympathy  with  the8& 
semi-popish  doctrines,  and  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  they  will  make  much  way  in  the 
country  at  large. 

The  prospects  of  the  Kpiscopal  Church 
in  the  United  States  are  certainly  very  en- 
couraging. The  friend  of  a  learned  and 
able  ministry,  to  form  which  she  has  found- 
ed colleges  and  theological  institutions,* 
she  sees  among  her  clergy  not  a  few  men 
of  the  highest  distinction  for  talents,  for 
learning,  for  eloquence,  and  for  piety  and 
zeal.  A  large  number  of  the  most  respect- 
able people  in  all  parts  of  the  country  are 
among  her  friends  and  her  members,  es- 
pecially in  the  cities  and  larve  towns. 
Under  such  circumstances,  if  she  be  true 
to  herself  and  her  proper  interests,  with 
God's  blessing  she  cannot  but  continue  to 
prosper  and  extend  her  borders. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  CONOREOATIONAL  CHURCHES. 

The  faith  of  the  Congregational  church- 
es of  America  is  common  to  the  evangeli- 
cal  churches  of  both  hemispheres,  but  their 
organization  and  discipline  are,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  peculiar  to  themselves. 
A  large  and  most  respectable  body  of  dis- 
senters in  Great  Britain,  formerly  known 
as  Independents,  have  of  late  preferred  the 
name  of  Congregational,  but  the  differences 
between  American  Congregationalism  and 
that  which  bears  the  same  name  in  Eng- 
land are,  in  some  respects,  highly  impor- 
tant. Some  of  these  differences,  as  well 
as  the  points  of  agreement,  will  appear  in 
the  statements  which  follow. 

New-England  is  the  principal  scat  of  the 
Congregational  churches  in  America.  This 
is  the  region  which  the  Puritans  planted 
in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  centu- 
ry ;  and  here  they  have  left  upon  the  stnic- 


•  Tho  founding  of  the  Theological  Seminary  of  this 
Church,  at  the  city  of  New- York,  was  jrrcatly  pro- 
moled  by  the  princely  gift  of  fiO.OOO  dollars  {abore 
ri2,(XK))  by  a  Mr.  Jacob  Shcrred.  Sv\c\\ Vwcv^^^K^^Rfc 
dcscr\es  lo  be  mosl  graXcUW^  cwwEftE«tfsra\«A>. 
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ture  and  institutions  of  society,  and  upon 
the  opinions  and  manners  of'the  people, 
the  deepest  impression  of  their  peculiar 
character.  In  all  these  states,  with  the 
exception  of  Rhode  Island,  the  Congrega- 
tionalists  are  more  numerous  than  any 
other  sect,  and  in  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut they  are  probably  more  numerous 
than  all  others  united. 

Out  of  New-England  the  Congregation- 
alists  have  never  been  zealous  to  propa- 
gate their  own  peculiar  forms  and  institu- 
tions. Of  the  vast  multitudes  of  emigrants 
from  New-England  into  other  states,  the 
great  majority  have  chosen  to  unite  with 
churches  of  the  Presbyterian  connexion 
rather  than  to  maintain  their  own  peculi- 
arities at  the  expense  of  increased  division 
in  the  household  of  faith.  In  so  doing, 
they  have  followed  the  advice  and  fallen 
in  with  the  arrangements  of  the  associated 
bodies  of  Congregational  pastors  in  New- 
En  jfland.  Yet  in  the  States  of  New- York, 
Ohio,  Michigan,  Illinois,  and  the  Territories 
of  Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  many  congrega- 
tions retain  the  forms  of  administration 
which  have  descended  to  them  from  the 
New-England  fathers,  and  refuse  to  come 
into  connexion  with  any  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian judicatories.  Since  the  recent  division 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  the  number  of 
such  congregations  is  increasing. 

The  whole  number  of  Congregational 
churches  in  the  United  States  is  probably 
not  far  from  1500,  of  which  more  than  1000 
are  in  New-England.  The  number  of  min- 
isters is  about  1350,  and  the  members  or 
communicants  may  be  stated  at  180,000. 
This  estimate  does  not  include  those 
churches  originally  or  nominally  Congre- 
gational, which  have  rejected  what  are 
called  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation. 
These  churches  are  better  known  by  their 
distinctive  title.  Unitarian.  The  churches 
of  this  description  are  nearly  all  in  Massa- 
chusetts ;  a  few  are  in  Maine,  two  or  three 
in  New-Hampshire,  one  or  more  in  Ver- 
mont, as  many  in  Rhode  Island,  and  one, 
in  a  state  of  suspended  animation,  in  Con- 
necticut. Out  of  New-England  there  are 
perhaps  from  six  to  ten  churches  of  the 
same  kind,  differing  very  little  in  their 
principles,  or  in  their  forms,  from  the  Uni- 
tarians of  England. 

The  "  Pilgrims,"  as  they  are  called — the 
little  band  of  exiles  who,  having  fled  from 
England  into  Holland,  afterward,  in  1620, 
migrated  from  Holland  to  America,  and 
formed  at  Plymouth  the  first  settlement  in 
New-England — were  separatists  from  the 
Church  of  England,*  and  for  the  crime  of 
attempting  to  set  up  religious  institutions 
not  established  by  law,  they  were  com- 


*  In  what  sense  they  were  Separatists  the  reader 
will  have  perceived  from  what  was  said  in  chapter 
iv.  of  book  u.  He  will  also  perceive  in  what 
tliey  were  not  Sepantiata, 


pelled  to  flee  from  their  native  coiinti]r 
embarking  by  stealth  and  at  night  as  fii|i 
tives  from  justice,  as  we  have  related  n 
detail  elsewhere.*  But  those  bodies  ol 
emigrants,  far  more  numerous  and  far  bet 
ter  prepared  and  furnished,  which,  fron 
1628  onward,  planted  Salem  and  Bosum 
Hartford,  and  New-Haven  —  the  emign 
ting  Puritans,  who  were  the  actual  found 
ers  of  New- England,  and  whose  charactei 
gave  direction  to  its  destiny — were  mei 
who  considered  themselves  as  belongii^ 
to  the  Church  of  England  till  their  emi- 
gration into  the  American  wilderness  dis- 
solved the  tie.  They  were  Puritans  in 
England,  it  is  true,  but  the  Puritans  wen 
a  party  within  the  Church  contending  fm 
a  purer  and  more  thorough  renovation,  ami 
not  a  dissenting  body,  with  institutions  of 
their  own,  out  of  the  Church.  The  minis- 
ters who  accompanied  the  Puritan  emi- 
grants, or,  rather,  who  led  them  into  the 
wilderness,  and  who  were  the  first  paston 
of  the  churches  in  New-England,  were,  be- 
fore their  emigration,  almost  without  ex- 
ception, ministers  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, educated  at  the  universities,  episco- 
pally  ordained,  regularly  inducted  into  Ut 
ings;  Nonconformists,  it  is  true,  as  refu- 
sing to  wear  the  white  surplice,  to  baptixc 
with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  or  to  use  othei 
ceremonies  which  seemed  to  them  super- 
stitious,  but  yet  exercising  their  miiiisti]! 
as  well  as  they  could  under  many  disabili- 
ties and  annoyances.  Cotton  and  Wilson 
of  Boston,  Hooker  and  Stone,  of  Hartfoid 
Davenport  and  Hooke,  of  New-Haven- 
not  to  extend  the  catalogue— were  all  ben- 
ficed  clergymen  before  their  emigration 
These  men  having  emigrated  to  what  wen 
then  called  "  the  ends  of  the  earth,"  anc 
supposing  that  their  expatriation  had  madi 
them  free  from  that  ecclesiastical  bondan 
to  which  they  had  been  *'  subjected  unwill- 
ingly," set  themselves  to  study,  with  theii 
Bibles  in  their  hands,  the  Scriptural  model 
of  church  order  and  discipline,  and  to  fonii 
their  churches  after  the  pattern  thus  dis- 
covered. The  result  was  Congregational- 
ism— a  system  which  differed  as  macb 
from  Brownism  on  the  one  hand,  as  it  did 
from  Presbyterianism  on  the  other.  Aftei 
the  Puritans  in  America  had  set  up  their 
church  order,  the  Puritans  in  England, 
having  become  a  majority  in  Parliament, 
attempted  to  reduce  the  Established  Church 
of  that  nation  to  the  Presbyterian  form; 
and  it  was  not  till  a  still  later  period  that 
Congregationalism,  or,  as  it  was  more  gen- 
erally called  there,  Independency,  began 
to  make  a  figure  under  the  favour  of 
Cromwell. 

Thus  it  appears  that  Congregationalism 
in  America,  instead  of  being  an  oflBet  from 
that  in  England,  is  the  parent  stock.    No 


*  See  book  iL,  chap.  i. 
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^Congrregational  church  in  England,  it  is 
believed,  dates  its  existence  so  far  back  as 
the  Act  of  Uniformity  in  1662 ;  but  many 
4)f  the  New- England  churches  have  records 
of  more  than  200  years. 

It  may  also  be  remarked  that  American 
Congregationalists  are  nut  '*  dissenters,'' 
and  never  were.  In  New-England  the 
Congregational  churches  were  for  a  long 
time  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  of  the 
-country,  as  much  as  the  Presbyterian 
Church  is  now  in  Scotland.  The  whole 
economy  of  the  civil  state  was  arranged 
'ivith  reference  to  the  welfare  of  these 
churches  ;  for  the  state  existed,  and  the 
country  had  been  redeemed  from  the  wil- 
derness, for  this  very  purpose.  At  first  no 
dissenting  assembly,  not  even  if  adopting 
the  ritual  and  order  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, was  tolerated.  Afterward  dissenters 
of  various  names  were  permitted  to  wor- 
ship as  they  pleased,  and  were  not  only 
released  from  the  obligation  to  contribute 
towards  the  support  of  the  established  re- 
ligion, but  so  incorporated  by  law  that  each 
congrregation  was  empowered  to  tax  its 
own  members  for  the  support  of  its  own 
religious  ministrations.  But  still,  till  the 
principle  was  adopted  that  the  support  of 
religion  is  not  among  the  duties  of  civil 
.government,  the  Congregationalists  main- 
tained this  precedence — that  every  man 
"who  did  not  prefer  to  contribute  to  the  sup- 
]K>it  of  public  worship  in  some  other  form, 
'vras  liable  to  be  taxed  as  a  Congregation- 
alist.  Thus,  though  some  of  the  members 
of  one  denomination  in  New-England  some- 
tinoies  affect  to  speak  of  the  Congregation- 
aliats  around  them  as  "  dissenters,'*  those 
who  do  so  only  expose  themselves  to  ridi- 
cule. Every  man  sees  that  if  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  **  dissent"  in  New-England,  the 
JBpiscopahans,  with  the  Baptists  and  the 
iHethodists,  and  all  the  other  sects  who 
have  at  different  times  separated  them- 
selves from  the  ecclesiastical  order  origi- 
nally established  on  the  soil,  and  still  flour- 
iabing  there,  are  the  dissenters. 

The  Congregationalists  differ  from  most 
other  communions,  in  that  they  have  no 
common  authoritative  standards  of  Faith 
and  Order,  other  than  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
Yet  their  system  is  well  known  among 
themselves,  and  from  the  beginning  they 
have  spared  no  reasonable  pains  to  make  it 
known  to  others.  John  Cotton,  the  first 
teacher  of  the  first  church  in  Boston,  was 
the  author  of  a  book  on  "  the  Keys  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven,"  published  as  early 
as  1644,  which,  in  its  time,  was  highly  es- 
teemed, notojily  as  a  controversial  defence 
of  Congregationalism,  but  also  as  a  practi- 
cal exposition  of  its  principles.  John 
Norton,  too,  teacher  of  the  church  in  Ips- 
wich, and  afterward  settled  in  Boston, 
gave  to  the  Reformed  churches  of  Europe 
in  1646  a  full  account  of  the  ecclesiastical 
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order  of  New-England,  in  a  Latin  epistle 
to  Apollonius,  a  Dutch  minister,  who,  in 
the  name  of  the  divines  of  Zealand,  had 
written  to  America  for  information  on  that 
subject.  In  1648,  a  synod  of  pastors  and 
churches,  called  together  at  Cambridge  (a 
town  near  Boston)  by  the  invitation  of  the 
civil  authorities  of  Massachusetts,  drew 
up  a  scheme  of  church  discipline,  which, 
from  the  place  at  which  the  synod  met, 
was  called  the  "  Cambridge  Platform." 
This  platform,  however,  though  highly  ap- 
proved at  the  time,  and  still  quoted  with 
great  deference,  was  never  an  authorita- 
tive rule  ;  and  at  this  day  some  of  its  prin- 
ciples have  become  entirely  obsolete.  In 
1708,  a  synod,  or  council,  representing  the 
p<istors  and  churches  of  Connecticut,  was 
assembled  at  Saybrook  by  the  invitation  of 
the  Legislature  of  that  colony.  By  this 
Connecticut  synod  a  system  was  formed, 
differing  in  some  respects  from  the  Cam- 
bridge Platform,  and  designed  to  supply 
what  was  deemed  the  deficiencies  of  that 
older  system.  The  Saybrook  Platform 
was  adopted  by  the  churches  of  Connecti- 
cut, and  was  for  many  years  in  that  colony 
a  sort  of  standard  recognised  by  law.  Its 
application  was  graduaBy  modified,  and  its 
stringency  relaxed  or  increased  by  various 
local  rules  and  usages,  and  by  successive 
acts  of  the  Legislature ;  and  at  the  present 
time  this  Platform  alone  is  a  very  inade- 
quate account  of  the  ecclesiastical  order 
of  Connecticut. 

The  following  outUno,  it  is  believed,  will 
give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  system  of 
New- England  Congregationalism  as  it  is  at 
this  day. 

1.  The  Congregational  system  recog- 
nises no  church  as  an  organized  body  poli- 
tic, other  than  a  congregation  of  believers 
statedly  assembling  for  worship  and  reli- 
gious communion.  It  falls  back  upon  the 
original  meaning  of  the  Greek  word  Uk^iq, 
and  of  the  Latin  ccetus. 

Popery  claims  that  all  Christians  consti- 
tute one  visible,  organized  body,  having  its 
officers,  its  centre,  and  its  head  on  earth. 
The  first  reformers  seem  to  have  supposed 
that  each  national  church  has  its  own  in- 
dependent existence,  and  is  to  be  consid- 
ered as  one  organic  body,  which  has  some- 
where within  itself,  in  the  clergy,  or  in  the 
people,  or  in  the  civil  government  of  the 
nation,  a  power  to  regulate  and  govern  all 
the  parts.  Congregationalism  rejects  both 
the  universal  churcli  of  the  Papists,  and  tho 
national  churches  which  the  Kefonnation 
established  in  England,  in  Scotland,  in  cer- 
tain States  of  Germany  and  Switzerland, 
and  attempted  to  establish  in  France. 

Hence  tne  name  Congregational.     Each 
congregation  of  believers  is  a  church ;  and 
exists  not  as  a  subordinate  part,  or  as 
under  the  soverevgiiVv  ol  ^  "w^vyKiJi.  OdnlxOcw., 
uor  as  a  pan,  oi  xxslqai  ^Jda  ^ove^^^gQ^  ^'^ 
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an  organized  universal  church,  but  sub- 
stantively and  independently. 

Other  religious  communions  in  America 
are  organized  under  the  form  of  national 
churches,  and  arc  named  accordingly.  Thus 
we  have  "  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States,'* "  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States,"  "  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States;" 
but  no  intelligent  person  ever  speaks  of 
the  Congregalional  Church  in  the  United 
States,  or  of  the  American  Congregational 
Church.  Congregationalists  always  speak 
of  the  churches  of  America,  or  of  New- Eng- 
land, or  of  Massachusetts,  except  when,  in 
courtesy  to  other  denominations,  they  use 
their  forms  of  speech  in  speaking  of  them 
and  of  their  affairs.  In  like  manner,  the 
Apostles  speak  of  the  churches  of  Mace- 
donia, Galatia,  or  Judea,  but  never  of 
Church  national  or  Church  provincial. 

3.  A  church  exists  by  tlie  consent,  ex- 
pressed or  implied,  of  its  members  to  walk 
together  in  obedience  to  the  principles  of 
the  Gospel,  and  the  institutions  of  Christ. 
In  other  words,  a  church  does  not  derive 
its  existence  and  rights  from  some  char- 
ter conceded  to  it  by  another  church,  or 
by  some  higher  ecclesiastical  judicatory. 
When  any  competent  number  of  believers 
meet  together  in  the  name  of  Christ,  and 
agree,  either  expressly  or  by  some  impli- 
'cation,  to  commune  together  statedly  in 
Christian  worship,  and  in  the  observance 
of  Christ's  ordinances,  and  to  perform  to- 
wards each  other  the  mutual  duties  of  such 
Christian  fellowship,  Christ  himself  is  pres- 
ent with  them  (Matt.,  xviii.,  20),  and  they 
receive  from  Him  all  the  powers  and  priv- 
ileges which  belong  to  a  church  of  Christ. 

At  the  orderly  formation  of  a  church,  the 
neighbouring  churches  arc  ordinarily  invi- 
ted to  be  present  by  their  pastors  and  del- 
egates, as  witnesses  of  the  Faith  and  Order 
of  those  engaged  in  the  transaction,  and 
that  they  may  extend  the  "  right  hand  of 
fellowship,"  recognising  the  new  church  as 
one  of  the  sisterhood  of  churches.  The 
neglect  of  this,  though  it  might  be  deemed 
a  breach  of  courtesy  and  order,  would  not, 
of  itself,  so  vitiate  the  proceedings  as  to 
prevent  the  new  church  from  being  recog- 
nised ultimately  by  the  churches  of  the 
neighbourhood. 

3.  The  officers  of  a  church  are  of  two 
sorts— eWcrj  and  deacons.    When  the  Con- 

fregational  churches  of  New-England  were 
rst  organized,  two  centuries  ago,  the  plan 
was  that  each  church  should  have  two  or 
more  elders — one  a  pastor — another  char- 
ged with  similar  duties  under  the  title  of  a 
teacher — the  third  ordained  to  his  office 
like  the  other  two,  a  niling  elder,  who, 
with  his  colleagues,  presided  over  the  dis- 
ciphne  and  order  of  the  church,  but  took 
no  part  in  the  official  authoritative  preach- 
ing of  the  word,  or  in  the  admm\stTalioii\lo 


of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  Thu 
it  was  intended  that  each  church  sbonU 
have  within  itself  a  presbyteiy,  or  clerical 
body,  perpetuating  itself  by  the  ordination 
of  those  who  should  be  elected  to  fill  suc- 
cessive vacancies.  This  plan,  howerer, 
soon  fell  into  disuse  ;  and  now,  except  in 
the  rare  cases  of  colleag^ues  in  office,  all 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the  eldership  de- 
volve upon  one  whose  ordinary  officiad  title 
is  pastor.  The  office  of  deacons,  of  9hom 
there  are  from  two  to  six  in  each  church, 
is  to  serve  at  the  Lord's  Table,  and  to  re- 
ceive, keep,  and  apply  the  contnbutions 
which  the  church  makes  at  each  comimi- 
nion  for  the  expenses  of  the  Table,  and  for 
the  poor  among  its  own  members.  Ori- 
gin ally,  the  deacons,  as  in  the  pnmitiTe 
churches,  received  on  each  Lord^s  Daytbe 
contributions  of  the  whole  congregation, 
which  were  applied  by  them  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  ministers,  and  for  all  other  ec- 
clesiastical uses.  But  at  an  early  period 
other  arrangements  were  adopted,  as  more 
convenient. 

4.  Admission  to  membership  in  the 
church  takes  place  as  follows.  The  per- 
son desiring  to  unite  himself  with  the 
church  makes  known  his  wishes  to  the 
pastor.  The  pastor  (or  in  some  churches 
the  pastor  and  deacons,  or  in  others,  the 
pastor  and  a  committee  appointed  for  the 
purpose),  having  conversed  with  the  can- 
didate, and  having  obtained  by  conveiu- 
tion  and  inquiry  satisfactory  evidence  of 
his  having  tnut  spiritual  renovation — ^that 
inward  living  piety  which  is  considered 
as  the  condition  of  membership,  he  is  pu^ 
licly  proposed  in  the  congregation,  on  the 
Lord^s  Day,  as  a  candidate,  so  that  if  there 
be  any  objection  in  any  quarter,  it  may  be 
seasonably  made  known.  One,  two,  three, 
or  four  weeks  afterward,  according  to  the 
particular  nile  or  usage  of  the  church,  a 
vote  of  the  •*  brotherhood"  (or  male  mem- 
bers) is  taken  on  thequestion,  **•  Shall  this 
person  be  admitted  to  membership  in  the 
church !"  After  this,  the  candidate  ap- 
pears before  the  congregation,  and  gives 
his  assent  to  a  formal  profession  of  the 
Christian  faith  read  to  him  by  the  pastor, 
and  to  a  form  of  covenant,  by  which  he  en- 
gages to  give  himself  up  to  God  as  a  child 
and  servant,  and  to  Christ  as  a  redeemed 
sinner,  and  binds  himself  to  the  church 
conscientiously  to  perform  all  the  duties 
of  Christian  communion  and  brotherhood. 

5.  The  censures  of  the  church  are  pro- 
nounced by  the  pastor  in  accordance  with  a 
previous  vote  or  determination  of  the  broth- 
erhood. The  directions  given  by  Christ  in 
regard  to  the  treatment  of  an  offisndiog 
brother  (Matt.,  xviii.,  15-17)  are,  in  mo«t 
churches,  literally  and  directly  adhered  to 
in  all  cases.  First,  one  brother  alone  con- 
fers with  the  brother  offending  or  supposetl 
o((eTv\,  ;m^  x\!aA  \«  the  first  adinoniiion. 
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Then,  if  satisfaction  has  not  been  obtained, 
the  same  brother  takes  with  him  one  or 
two  others,  and  the  effort  is  repeated :  this 
is  the  second  admonition.  If  tliis  efibrt  is 
inefifectual,  the  whole  case  is  reported  to 
the  church,  i.  «.,  the  brotherhood ;  and  if 
the  church  do  not  obtain  satisfaction,  in 
other  words,  if  they  find  him  guilty  of  the 
offence  alleged  against  him,  and  do  not  find 
him  at  the  same  time  penitent  and  readv 
to  confess  his  fault,  they,  as  a  body,  ad- 
monish him,  and  wait  for  his  repentance. 
If  he  refuses  to  hear  the  church,  that  is,  if 
the  admonition,  after  due  forbearance,  is 
unsuccessful,  the  brethren  by  a  vote  ex> 
elude  him  from  their  fellowship,  and  the 
pastor,  as  ("hrist^s  minister,  pronounces  a 
public  sentence  of  excommunication. 

In  some  churches  a  public  and  notorious 
scandal  is  sometimes  taken  up  by  the  church 
as  a  body,  without  waiting  fur  the  first  and 
second  admonition  in  private.  Yet,  in  such 
cases,  the  church  commonly  acts  by  a  com- 
mittee, who  follow  the  method  just  descri- 
bed ;  first  one,  and  next  two  or  more  confer 
Vfiih  the  offender  privately,  and  then  they 
report  to  the  church  what  they  have  done, 
and  with  what  success. 

Some  churches  have  a  "  standing  com- 
mittee,'' who,  with  the  pastor,  prepare  all 
business  of  this  nature  for  the  action  of  the 
church.  Every  complaint  or  accusation 
against  a  brother  is  brought  first  to  this 
committee,  and  an  attempt  is  made  by  them 
to  adjust  the  difficulty,  and  to  remove  the 
offence  without  bringing  the  matter  to  the 
church.  If  that  attempt  is  unsuccessful,  the 
committee,  having  investigated  the  case, 
having  heard  the  parties  and  the  witnesses, 
report  to  the  church  the  facts  of  the  case, 
with  their  own  opinion  as  to  what  ought  to 
be  done.  The  committee  are  never  invest- 
ed with  tlie  power  of  indicting  any  church 
censures. 

6.  The  arrangements  among  the  Congrc- 
gationalists  of  New-England  for  the  sup- 
port of  public  worship  are  in  some  points 
peculiar.  The  church,  of  which  we  have 
thus  far  spoken  exclusively,  is  entirely  a 
spiritual  association.  But  it  exists  in  an 
amicable  connexion  with  a  civil  corpora- 
tion called  the  parish^  or  the  ecclestasltcal 
society,  which  includes  the  congregation  at 
large,  or,  more  accurately,  those  adult  mem- 
bers of  the  congregation  who  consent  to  be 
a  civil  society  for  the  support  of  public  wor- 
ship. This  civil  corporation  is  the  propri- 
etor of  the  house  of  worship,  of  the  par- 
sonage,* if  there  be  one,  and  sometimes  of 
other  endowments,  consisting  of  gifts  and 
legacies  which  have  from  time  to  time  been 
made  for  the  uses  for  which  the  society  ex- 
ists. It  can  raise  funds  either  by  volunta- 
ry subscription,  or  by  the  sale  or  rent  of  ttic 
pews  in  its  house  of  worship,  or  by  assess- 


*  Or  manse,  as  it  ii  more  commonly  called  in 
J9cotiMud. 


ing  a  tax  upon  the  estates  of  its  members, 
in  which  last  case  the  funds  raised  can  be 
applied  only  to  the  current  expenses  of  the 
society.  It  enters  into  a  civil  contract  with 
the  pastor,  and  becomes  bound  in  law  to 
render  him  for  his  services  such  compensa- 
tion as  is  agreed  on  between  him  and  them. 

A  stranger  may  not  easily  understand 
the  difference  between  tlic  church  and  the 
society,  and  the  relations  of  each  to  the 
other,  without  some  farther  exulanation. 
The  church,  then,  is  designed  tu  uc  a  pure- 
ly spiritual  body.  The  society  is  a  secu- 
lar body.  The  church  consists  only  of 
such  as  profess  to  have  some  experience 
of  spiritual  religion.  The  society  consists 
of  all  who  are  willing  to  unite  in  the  sup- 
port of  public  worship — it  being  understood 
only,  that  no  person  can  thrust  himself 
into  its  ranks,  and  obtain  a  voice  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  its  affairs,  without  the  ex- 
press or  implied  consent  of  those  who  are 
already  members.  The  church  watches 
over  the  deportment  of  its  members,  they 
being  all  bound  to  help  each  other  in  the 
duties  of  the  Christian  life ;  and  on  proper 
occasions  it  censures  or  absolves  from  cen- 
sure those  under  its  care.  The  society  has 
notliing  to  do  with  church  censures.  To 
the  church  belong  the  ordinances  of  Bap- 
tism and  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  society 
has  no  concern  with  the  administration  of 
either  ordinance.  The  church  has  no  prop- 
erty except  its  records,  and  its  sacrament- 
al vessels,  and  the  eleemosynary  contri- 
butions received  and  dispensed  by  its  dea- 
cons. The  society  is  a  body  incorporated 
by  law  for  the  purpose  of  holding  and  man- 
aging any  property  necessary  for  the  sup- 
port of  public  worship,  or  designated  by 
donors  for  that  use.  The  church  has  its 
pastor  and  deacons,  and  sometimes  its  com- 
mittees, for  the  management  of  particular 
departments  of  the  church  business.  The 
society  has  its  clerk,  its  treasurer,  and  its 
prudential  committee,  elected  every  year ; 
and  the  pastor  of  the  church  is  also  the 
minister  and  religious  teacher  of  the  so- 
ciety ;  and  every  family  of  the  congre- 
gation is  considered  as  belonging  to  hi« 
charge. 

The  great  advantage  of  this  part  of  the 
system  is,  that  it  gives  to  every  member 
of  the  congregation  an  interest  in  its  pros- 
perity, and  a  voice  in  the  management  of 
its  affairs,  while  at  the  same  time  it  gives 
to  the  church  every  desirable  facility  for 
keeping  itself  pure  in  doctrine  and  in  prac- 
tice. There  is  nothing  to  secularize  the 
church ;  no  temptation  to  admit  irreligious 
or  unconverted  men  as  members  for  the 
sake  of  causing  them  to  take  an  interest 
in  the  support  of  public  worship ;  and  no 
temptation  inducing  such  men  to  seek  ad- 
mission to  the  chutclv.  T\afc  \a&\«t  ^aa^ 
the  place  ol  vjotsXvyv  'ax^  ^\sy»si\^>^««»'» 
if  Ihiey  were  coiuxoMJoic-^jQia. 
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The  pastor,  it  has  been  already  remark- 
ed, is  not  only  the  president  or  bishop  of 
the  church,  but  also  the  religious  teacher 
and  minister  of  the  society.  Of  course  he 
is  elected  by  a  concurrent  vote  of  the  two 
bodies.  In  this  the  church  generally  takes 
the  lead.  The  candidate  is  to  some  extent 
known  to  the  people,  for  he  has  already 
preached  to  them  on  probation.  His  fitness 
for  the  place  has  been  the  subject  of  col- 
loquial discussion  in  families  and  among 
neighbours.  The  church  meets,  under  the 
presidency  of  a  neighbouring  minister,  or 
perhaps  of  one  of  its  own  deacons,  and 
decides,  sometimes  by  ballot,  and  some- 
times by  the  lifting  up  of  hands  {xetf)OTovia\ 
to  call  him  to  the  pastoral  office,  if  the  so- 
ciety shall  concur.  The  society,  In  like 
manner,  meet,  and  by  a  vote  express  their 
agreement  with  the  church  in  calling  this 
candidate  to  take  the  pastoral  charge  of 
the  church  and  society.  After  this  the 
society  determines  by  vote  what  salary 
shall  be  offered  to  the  candidate  on  the 
condition  of  his  accepting  the  call,  and  to 
propose  any  other  stipulations  as  part  of 
the  contract  between  ihe  people  and  their 
pastor.  Committees  are  appointed  by  the 
church  and  by  the  society  to  confer  willi 
the  pastor  elect,  and  to  report  his  answer ; 
and  then,  if  his  answer  is  favourable,  to 
make  arrangements  for  his  public  induc- 
tion into  ofSce.  Sometimes  the  society 
leads  in  the  call  of  a  pastor,  and  the  church 
concurs.  If  either  of  these  two  bodies 
does  not  concur  with  the  other — which 
very  rarely  happens — the  election  fails,  of 
course,  and  they  wait  till  another  candi- 
date shall  unite  them. 

7.  The  pastors  of  neighbouring  churches 
form  themselves  into  bodies  for  mutual 
advice  and  aid  in  the  work  of  the  ministry. 
This  body  is  called  an  association.  It  has 
its  stated  meetings  at  the  house  of  each 
member  in  rotation.  At  every  meeting 
each  member  is  called  upon  to  report  the 
state  of  his  own  flock,  and  to  propose  any 

?[uestion  on  which  he  may  desire  counsel 
rom  his  brethren.  In  these  meetings 
every  question  which  relates  to  the  work 
of  the  ministry,  or  the  interest  of  the 
churches,  is  freely  discussed.  The  asso- 
ciations of  each  state  meet  annually  by 
their  delegates  in  a  General  Association. 

But  the  most  important  part  of  the  duties 
of  the  association  is  to  examine  those  who 
desire  to  be  introduced  to  the  work  of  the  | 
ministry.     This  is  on  the  principle  that,! 
as  lawyers  are  to  determine  who  shall  be  : 
admitted  to  practice  at  the  bar,  and  as  phy- ' 
sicians  determine  who  shall  be  received, 
into  the  ranks  of  their  profession,  so  min-  \ 
isters  are  the  fittest  judges  of  the  qualifi- 
cations of  candidates   for   the  niinistr}'. 
Tlie  candidate,  therefore,  who  has  passed 
through  the  usiml  course  of  studies,  UberAY* 
*  ^y  the  ward  *'  hberul"  na  applied  to  oducaiiou, 


and  theological,  cannot  begin  to  preach— 
will  not  be  recognised  by  any  church  ast 
candidate — till  he  has  received  from  some 
association  a  certificate  of  appiobatioB, 
recommending  him  to  the  churches,  whick 
is  his  license  to  preach  the  Gospel  on  triiL 
Such  a  certificate  is  not  granted  without 
his  having  passed  a  close  examinatioo, 
particularly  in  respect  to  his  piety,  iiii 
soundness  in  the  faith,  and  his  acquaintuee 
with  the  system  of  Christian  doctrines. 

8.  The  fathers  of  the  Ncw-Englaad 
churches  seem  to  have  acknowledge  bo 
minister  of  the  Gospel  other  than  the  pas- 
tor or  teacher  of  some  particular  chutti 
In  their  zeal  against  a  hierarchy,  they  fbimd 
no  place  for  any  minister  of  Christ  not 
elected  by  some  organized  assembly  oi 
believers  to  the  work  of  ruling  and  teacli- 
ing  in  that  congregation.  The  evangelist 
was  thought  by  them  to  be,  like  the  apostle, 
only  for  the  primitive  age  of  Christianity. 
Accordingly,  the  pastor,  when  dismined 
from  his  pastoral  charge,  was  no  longer  t 
minister  of  Christ,  or  competent  to  per- 
form anywhere  any  function  of  the  minis- 
try. In  connexion  with  this  view,  it  was 
also  held  that  the  power  of  ordination,  as 
well  as  of  election  to  office,  resides  exclu- 
sively in  the  church,  and  that  if  the  church 
has  no  elders  in  office,  this  power  of  ordina- 
tion may  be  exercised  either  by  a  commit- 
tee of  the  brethren,  or  by  some  neighbour- 
ing elders,  appointed  to  that  function  by  the 
church,  and  acting  in  its  name.  But  these 
views  were  very  early  superseded.  The 
distinction  is  now  recognised  between  s 
minister  of  the  Gospel  having  a  pastoral 
charge,  and  a  minister  who  sustains  no 
office  in  any  church.  The  man  ordained 
to  the  pastoral  office  is,  of  course,  ordaliicd 
to  the  work  of  the  ministry ;  and  if  cir- 
cumstances occur  which  make  it  expedi- 
ent for  him  to  lay  down  his  office  of  pastor, 
he  does  not,  of  course,  lay  down  the  woik 
of  the  ministry  to  which  he  was  set  apart 
at  his  ordination.  Sometimes  a  roan, 
having  no  call  from  any  church  to  take  the 
office  of  a  pastor,  is  set  apart  to  the  woriL 
of  the  ministry,  that  he  may  be  a  mission- 
ary to  the  heathen,  or  that  he  may  labour 
among  the  destitute  at  home,  or' that  be 
may  perform  some  other  evangelical  la- 
bour for  the  churches  at  large.  Such  or- 
dinations are  rare,  except  in  the  case  of 
foreign  missionaries,  or  of  missionaries  to 
some  new  region  of  the  country  where 
churches  are  not  yet  organized. 

Ministers,  therefore,  whether  pastors  or 
evangelists,  are  now  ordained  only  by  the 
laying  on  of  the  hands  of  those  who  are 
before  them  in  the  ministry  ;  for  though  it 
belongs  to  the  church  to  make  a  pastor,  it 
belongs  to  ministers  to  make  a  minister. 

is  meant  that  which  is  obtained  in  making  the  came- 
w\\im  ol  ^  coWfi^^    \X  vi-tYtionyinous  witi^  **  clas 
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9.  The  reader  has  already  learned  that 
the  American  Congpregational  churches 
disavow  the  name  Independent.  From  the 
beginning;  they  have  held  and  practised  the 
communion  of  churches.  Continually,  and 
by  various  acts  of  affection  and  intercourse, 
they  recognise  each  other  as  churches  of 
Christ,  as  bound  to  render  to  each  other, 
on  all  proper  occasions,  an  account  of  their 
doings.  They  receive  each  other's  mem- 
bers to  occasional  communion  in  ordinan- 
ces. Members  of  one  church,  removing 
iheiT  residence  to  another  church,  take 
from  the  one  a  letter  of  dismission  and 
recommendation,  and  without  that  are  not 
leceived  to  membership  in  the  other.  The 
principle  that,  in  matters  which  conceni 
BOt  one  church  alone,  but  all  the  churches 
of  the  vicinity,  no  one  church  ought  to  act 
alone,  is  continually  regarded  in  practice. 
The  ordination  or  installation  of  a  pastor. 
md  in  like  manner  his  dismission  from  his 
office  even  by  the  mutual  consent  of  him 
and  his  flock,  never  takes  place  without 
the  intervention  of  a  coimcil  of  pastors  and 
delegates  from  neighbouring  churches. 
When  any  act  of  a  church  is  grevious  to  a 
portion  of  its  members — when  any  conten- 
tion or  difficulty  has  arisen  within  a  church 
which  cannot  otherwise  be  adjusted — 
when  a  member  excommunicated  deems 
himself  unjustly  treated,  a  council  of  the 
neighbouring  churches  is  called  to  examine 
the  case,  and  to  give  advice ;  and  the  ad- 
vice thus  given  is  rarely,  if  ever,  disregard- 
ed. If  a  church  is  deemed  guilty  of  any 
gross  dereliction  of  the  faith,  or  of  Chris- 
tian discipUne,  any  neighbouring  churcli 
may  expostulate  with  it  as  one  brother  ex- 
postulates with  another,  and  when  expos- 
tulation proves  insufficient,  a  council  of 
the  neighbouring  churches  is  called  to  ex- 
amine the  matter ;  and  from  the  church 
which  obstinately  refuses  to  listen  to  the 
advice  given  by  such  a  council,  the  neigh- 
bouring churches  withdraw  their  commu- 
nion. 

In  Connecticut  the  communion  of  the 
churches  has  been  practised  for  about  130 
years  in  "  consociations,"  or  voluntary 
confederations  of  from  six  to  twenty  con- 
tiguous churches,  binding  themselves  to 
€»11  upon  each  other  in  all  cases  of  diffi- 
culty which  require  a  council.  Elsewhere 
councils  of  churches,  though  ordinarily 
select^  from  the  immediate  vicinity,  are 
selected  at  the  discretion  of  the  church  by 
which  the  council  is  convened. 

Under  this  ecclesiastical  system  the 
churches  of  New-England  have,  it  is  be- 
lieved by  many,  enjoyed  for  more  than  two 
centuries  a  more  continued  purity  of  doc- 
trine, and  fidelity  of  discipline,  and  a  more 
constant  prosperity  of  spiritual  religion, 
than  has  been  enjoyed  by  any  equal  body 
of  churches,  for  so  long  a  time,  since  the 
days  of  the  Apostles.    No  religiouB  com- 


munion in  America  has  done  more  for  re- 
ligion and  morals  among  its  own  people, 
more  for  the  advancement  of  learning  and 
general  education,  or  more  for  the  diffusion 
of  the  Gospel  at  home  and  abroad.  None 
has  been  more  characterized  by  .that  large 
and  manly  spirit  which  values  the  common 
Christianity  of  all  who  "  hold  the  Head," 
more  than  the  peculiar  forms  and  institu- 
tions of  its  own  sect. 

The  highest  ecclesiastical  bodies  by 
which  the  Congregational  churches  in  the 
United  States  are,  in  a  sense,  united  or  as- 
sociated, are,  the  General  Associations  of 
Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  New-Hamp- 
shire, and  New- York ;  the  General  Con- 
vention of  Vermont,  the  General  Conso- 
ciation of  Rhode  Island,  and  the  General 
Conference  of  Maine.  These  bodies  meet 
annually,  and  they  maintain  the  "  bond  of 
fellowship"  by  sending  delegates  to  each 
other.  It  must  not  be  understood  that  all 
the  evangelical  Congregational  churches  in 
the  states  just  named  are  **  associated," 
that  is,  connected  with  the  inferior  asso- 
ciations, and  through  them  with  the  *'  gen- 
eral association,"  *'  general  convention," 
**  general  consociation,"  or  "  general  con- 
ference" of  the  state  in  which  they  are 
situated.  But  the  number  not  thus  united 
with  their  sister  churches  is  not  great. 
The  Congregational  churches  in  Ohio, 
Michigan,  Illinois,  and  the  Territories  of 
Wisconsin  and  Iowa  are  not  yet  sufficient- 
ly numerous  to  render  the  organization  of 
general  associations  convenient,  or  else 
other  causes  have  prevented  this  measure 
from  being  adopted. 

The  Congregationalists  in  New-England 
have  eight  colleges,  five  theological  semi- 
naries and  faculties,  and  about  300  stu- 
dents in  theology.  In  the  other  states 
where  they  exist,  they  give  their  aid  to  the 
Presbyterian  literary  and  theological  in- 
stitutions. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE   REGULAR   BAPTIST   CHURCHES. 

Next  to  the  Episcopalians  and  the  Con- 
gregationalists, the  Baptists  are  the  oldest 
of  the  various  branches  of  the  Christian 
Church  in  the  United  States.  And  if  we 
were  to  include  under  this  name  all  who 
hold  that  immersion  is  the  true  and  only 
Scriptural  mode  of  baptism,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  orthodoxy  of  their  faith,  we 
should  probably  find  that  they  are  also  the 
largest  denomination  in  this  country.  Bat 
if  we  separate  from  them  a  portion  at 
least  of  those  minor  bodies  which,  though 
agreeing  with  them  on  that  point,  differ 
from  them  on  important,  and,  in  some 
cases,  fundamental  doelcvrki^^^^^^'a^^^^ 
that  they  ate  tvox  «c^<a\  Va.  wxasiofet  \a  ^^ 
Metho^diala. 
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In  their  church  goyemment  the  Baptists 
of  all  denominations  are  Independents, 
that  is,  each  church  is  wholly  independent, 
as  respects  its  interior  government,  even 
of  those  other  churches  witli  which  it  may 
be  associated  in  ecclesiastical  union.  Each 
separate  church  possesses  and  exercises 
the  right  of  licensing  or  granting  permis* 
sion  to  preach  the  Gospel,  and  of  oiiiaining 
elders  or  presbyters  clothed  with  all  the 
functions  of  the  ministerial  office.  This 
is  the  old  ground  at  first  maintained  by  the 
Independents.  The  Congregationahsts, 
spoken  of  in  the  last  chapter,  seem  to  be 
Independents  in  theory,  but  in  spirit  and 
practice  they  are  very  nearly  Presbyteri- 
ans, and  have  often  been  called  Congrega- 
tional Presbyterians. 

Delegates  from  different  Baptist  church- 
es hold  public  meetings  for  purposes  of 
mutual  counsel  and  improvement,  but  not 
for  the  general  government  of  the  whole 
body,  all  right  of  interference  in  the  con- 
,  cerns  of  individual  churches  being  dis- 
claimed by  these  ecclesiastical  assemblies. 
A  very  large  majority  of  our  evangelical 
Baptist  churches  are  associated  by  tlicir 
pastors  in  District  Associations  and  State 
Conventions,  which  meet  every  year  for 
promoting  missions,  education,  and  other 
benevolent  objects.  A  general  convention, 
called  the  Baptist  General  Convention  of 
the  United  States,  meets  likewise  every 
three  years,  the  last  always  appointing  the 
place  of  meeting  for  the  next  after.  The 
General  Convention  is  restricted  by  its 
constitution  to  the  promotion  of  foreign 
missions.  It  held  its  first  meeting  in  18 li. 
But  within  the  last  ten  years  a  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society,  a  General  Tract  Society, 
a  Bible  Society,  and  several  societies  for 
the  education  of  poor  and  pious  youths 
having  talents  adapted  for  the  ministry, 
have  sprung  up  in  the  Baptist  body,  and 
already  exert  a  wide  and  happy  influence. 

The  Baptists,  like  the  Congregational- 
ists,  make  it  a  fundamental  principle  to 
adopt  the  Bible  as  their  only  confession  of 
faith.  Yet  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  evan- 
gelical churches  that  bear  the  name,  find 
It  convenient  in  practice  to  have  a  creed 
or  summary  of  doctrine,  and  these  creeds, 
although  they  may  vary  in  expression,  all 
ajgree  m  the  main,  and,  with  few  excep- 
tions, among  the  Regular  and  Associated 
Baptists  are  decidedly  Calvinistic. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  Baptist  Convention 
of  the  State  of  New-Hampshire  adopted  a 
Declaration  of  Faith,  consisting  of  sixteen 
articles,  and  a  form  of  church  covenant, 
which  they  recommended  to  the  Baptist 
churches  of  that  state,  and  which  are  sup- 
posed to  express,  with  little  variation,  the 
general  sentiments  of  the  whole  body  of 
orthodox  Baptists  in  the  United  States. 
The  subjects  of  these  articles  are  ■.  The 
Scriptures;  the  true  God ;  tlie  fall  of  man-, 


the  way  of  salvation  ;  justification ;  the 
freeness  of  salvation ;  grace  in  regenen- 
tion  ;  God's  purpose  of  grace  ;  perseve- 
ranee  of  saints ;  narmony  of  the  law  and 
Gospel ;  a  Gospel  church  ;  Baptism  and 
the  Lord's  Supper ;  the  Christian  Sabbath; 
civil  government ;  the  righteons  and  the 
wick^ ;  the  world  to  come. 

On  all  these  subjects,  excepting  Baptiin, 
these  articles  express  the  aoctiines  held 
by  the  Calvinistic  churches  of  all  denomi- 
nations. The  Bible  is  pronounced  to  hare 
been  '*  written  by  men  divinely  inqiired*'— 
**  has  God  for  its  Author,  salvation  for  its 
end,  and  truth,  without  any  mixture  of  er- 
ror, for  its  matter" — ^'  is  the  tme  centre  of 
Christian  union,  and  the  supreme  standard 
by  which  all  human  conduct,  creeds,  and 
opinions  should  be  tried.'*  The  "  trae  God,^ 
it  is  affirmed,  is  ''revealed  under  the  per- 
sonal and  relative  distinctions  of  the  Fatner, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost ;  e^ual  in 
every  divine  perfection,  and  executing  dis- 
tinct and  harmonious  offices  in  the  great 
work  of  redemption."  "  The  salvation  of 
sinners"  is  taught  to  be  "  wholly  of  grace, 
through  the  mediatorial  offices  of  the  Son 
of  G(k1,  who  took  upon  Him  our  nature, 
yet  without  sin ;  honoured  the  law  by  hn 
personal  obedience,  and  made  atonement 
for  our  sins  by  his  death ;  being  risen  from 
the  dead,  he  is  now  enthroned  in  heaven ; 
and  uniting  in  his  wonderful  person  the 
tenderest  sympathies  with  divine  perfec- 
tions, is  every  way  qualified  to  be  a  suit- 
able, a  compassionate,  and  an  all-sufficient 
Saviour."  "  Justification,"  it  is  affirmed, 
"  consists  in  the  pardon  of  sin  and  the 
promise  of  eternal  life,"  and  "  is  bestowed 
not  in  consideration  of  any  works  of  righ- 
teousness which  we  have  done,  but  solely 
of  His  (Christ's)  own  redemption  and  righ- 
teousness." 

On  the  PREENESs  or  salvation  it  is  taught 
*'  that  the  blessings  of  salvation  are  made 
free  to  all  by  the  Gospel ;  that  it  is  the  im- 
mediate duty  of  all  to  accept  them  by  a 
cordial  and  obedient  faith ;  and  that  nothing 
prevents  the  salvation  of  the  greatest  sin- 
ner on  earth,  except  his  own  voluntar>'  re- 
fusal to  submit  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ; 
which  refusal  will  subject  him  to  an  ag- 
gravated condemnation."  "  Regeneration 
consists  in  giving  a  holy  disposition  to  the 
mind,  and  is  effected  in  a  manner  abo«v 
our  comprehension  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  so 
as  to  secure  our  voluntary  obedience  to 
the  Gospel ;  and  its  proper  evidence  is 
found  in  the  holy  fruit  which  we  briug 
forth  to  the  glory  of  God." 

On  the  subject  of  God*s  purpose  of  oraci 
it  is  stated,  '*  That  election  is  the  gracious 
purpose  of  God,  according  to  which  He 
regenerates,  sanctifies,  and  saves  sinners*^ 
— is  "  consistent  with  the  free  agency  of 
I  maw" — ^*  comprehends  all  the  means  in 
A  connexion  ^v>^  >Xvb  ^tmS^  — ^^  >»  a  most 
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gracious  display  of  God's  sovereign  good- 
ness''— "'  utterly  excludes  boasting,  and  pro- 
motes humility,  prayer,  praise,  trust  in 
God'' — '*  encourages  the  use  of  means  in 
Uie  highest  degree" — "  is  ascertained  in  its 
effects  in  all  who  believe" — "  is  the  found- 
ation of  Christian  assurance"  —  and  that 
*'  to  ascertain  it  with  regard  to  ourselves, 
demands  and  deserves  our  utmost  dili- 
gence." 

On  the  subject  of  the  persevirance  of 
THE  SAINTS,  it  is  affirmed,  ^'  That  such  only 
are  real  believers  as  endure  unto  the  end ; 
that  their  persevering  attachment  to  Christ 
ia  the  grand  mark  wliich  distinguishes 
them  from  superficial  professors ;  that  a 
special  providence  watches  over  their  wel- 
fare ;  and  they  are  kept  by  the  power  of 
God  through  faith  unto  salvation." 

According  to  this  Confession  of  Faith, 
"  a  visible  Church  of  Christ  is  a  congrega- 
tion of  baptized  believers,  associated  by 
covenant  in  the  faith  and  fellowship  of  the 
Gospel,  observing  the  ordinances  of  Christ; 
governed  by  his  laws ;  and  exercising  the 
gifts,  rights,  and  privileges  invested  in 
them  by  His  Word ;  that  its  only  proper 
officers  are  bishops  or  pastors,  and  dea- 
cons, whose  qualifications,  claims,  and  du- 
ties are  defined  in  the  Epistles  of  Timothy 
and  Titus."  And'*  Christian  Baptism  is  the 
immersion  of  a  believer  in  water,  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  to  show  forth  a  solemn  and  beau- 
tiful emblem  of  our  faith  in  a  crucified, 
buried,  and  risen  Saviour,  with  its  purifying 
power,"  and  "  is  a  prerequisite  to  the 
privileges  of  a  church  relation." 

The  "  Christian  Sabbath  is  the  first  day 
of  the  week,"  and  ''  is  to  be  kept  sacred  to 
religious  purposes ;"  ''  civil  government  is 
of  divine  appointment,  for  the  interests  and 
good  order  of  society  ;  and  that  magis- 
trates are  to  be  prayed  for,  conscientiously 
honoured  and  obeyed,  except  in  things 
opposed  to  the  will  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  who  is  the  only  Lord  of  the  con- 
science, and  Phncc  of  the  kings  of  the 
earth." 

And  finally,  on  the  subject  of  the  world 
TO  COME,  it  is  taught,  "  That  tlie  end  of  this 
world  is  approaching ;  that  at  the  last  day 
Christ  will  descend  from  heaven,  and  raise 
the  dead  from  the  grave  to  final  retribu- 
tion ;  that  a  solemn  separation  will  then 
take  place;  that  the  wicked  will  be  ad- 
judged to  endless  punishjnent,  and  the 
righteous  to  endless  joy  ;  and  that  this 
judgment  will  fix  forever  the  final  state 
of  men  in  heaven  or  hell  on  principles  of 
righteousness." 

The  covenant  which  follows  this  decla- 
ration of  faith  expresses  in  a  few  brief 
articles  the  determination  of  those  who 
enter  it :  '*  to  walk  in  brotherly  love ;"  *'  to 
exercise  a  mutual  care,  as  members  one 
4>£  another,  to  promote  the  growth  of  the 


whole  body  in  Christian  knowledge,  holi- 
ness, and  comfort ;"  '^  to  uphold  the  piAblic 
worship  of  God,  and  the  ordinances  of  his 
house;"  ''not  to  omit  closet  and  faibily 
religion,"  nor  the  "  training  up  of  children 
and  those  under  their  care ;"  to  *'  walk  cir- 
cumspectly in  the  world,"  and  be  as  the 
'Might  of  the  world,  and  the  salt  of  the 
earth ;"  and,  finally,  to  "  exhort"  and  "  ad- 
monish one  another." 

Such,  in  substance,  is  the  "  Declaration 
of  Faith  and  Covenant,"  adopted,  as  I  have 
said,  by  the  Baptist  Convention  of  New- 
Hampshire  a  few  years  ago,  and  no  doubt 
substantially  exhibiting  the  doctrines  held 
by  the  great  body  of  the  Regular  and  As- 
sociated Baptists  throughout  the  United 
States.  It  will  be  perceived  that  it  is  mod- 
erately Calvinistic,  and,  indeed,  to  one  or 
other  shade  of  Calvinism  all  the  Regular 
Baptists  in  America  adhere.  Part  of  their 
body,  particularly  in  the  Southern  and 
Southwestern  States,  are  regarded  as  Cal- 
vinists  of  the  highest  school.  Their  doc- 
trinal views  probably  coincide  with  those 
of  Dr.  Gill  more  than  those  of  any  other 
writer.  But  a  far  greater  number  of  their 
ministers  follow  in  the  main  the  views  of 
Andrew  Fuller ;  views  which,  take  them  all 
in  all,  form  one  of  the  best  systems  of  the- 
ology to  be  found  in  the  English  language. 

The  Baptist  churches  have  increased  in 
the  United  States  with  great  rapidity,  par- 
ticularly within  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years. 
For  although  they  commenced  their  ex- 
istence in  the  days  of  Roger  Williams,* 
formerly  mentioned,!  who,  having  chan- 
ged his  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  Bap- 
tism a  few  years  after  his  arrival  in  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,  was  the  first  Baptist  preach- 
er, and  founded  the  first  Baptist  church  in 
America,  at  Providence,  in  1639;  it  was 
long  before  this  denomination  made  much 
progress  beyond  Rhode  Island.  This  arose, 
it  would  appear,  from  their  being  violent- 
ly opposed  in  most  of  the  other  colonies, 
both  in  the  North  and  in  the  South.  In 
Massachusetts  they  were  at  first  *' fined," 
"  whipped,"  and ''  imprisoned. "  And  though 
they  afterward  obtained  liberty  of  worship 
there,  they  had  but  eighteen  churches  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Revolutionary 
war.  In  Virginia,  where  they  also  met  • 
with  much  opposition  and  bitter  persecu- 
tion,! ^li^y  h^  scarcely,  at  that  epoch,  ob- 
tained any  footing  at  all.  In  fact,  with  the 
exception  of  Rhcxie  Island,  Pennsylvania, 

*  The  reader  must  not  infer,  from  what  is  slated 
above,  that  Koger  Williams  is  to  be  considered  as  the 
author  or  founder  of  the  Baptist  Churches  in  Amer- 
ica. His  influence  was  mainly  confined  to  Rhode 
Island.  The  greater  part  of  the  Baptist  churches 
with  us  owe  their  origin  to  the  labours  of  Baptist 
ministers  who  came  such  directly  from  England. 

t  Book  ii.,  chap.  iv. 

t  It  happened  often  in  that  colony  that  their  oreacW 
era  were  cast  iuio  pntoii  fex  ^Tw«i)«vTv%  ^Otva  ^^^wv^* 
And  often  Vhc^  N«ere  vo  V«  «ftiv  *j\^wwsav|  \\wak>*^ 
jail  wiDdows  \bB  v*<^v^  ^M»\Bto\aA.  wsxwaft  - 
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and  Delaware,  they  almost  no  where  en- 
joyed perfect  freedom  from  molestation 
mitU  the  country  had  achieved  its  inde- 
penaence  by  a  struggle  in  which  the  Bap- 
tists, to  say  the  least,  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers,  took  as  prominent  a  pcirt  as  any 
other  religious  body  in  the  land. 

But  slow  as  was  their  progress  before  the 
Revolution,  it  has  been  much  otherwise 
since.  This  will  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing statement  taken  from  the  very  com- 
plete "  View  of  the  Baptist  Interest  in  the 
United  States,"  prepared  by  the  Rev.  Ru- 
fus  Babcock,  D.D.,  of  Poughkeepsie,  New- 
York,  and  published  in  the  American  Quar- 
terly Register,  in  the  years  1840  and  1841. 
The  number  of  Baptist  ministers,  church- 
es, and  members,  at  five  different  epochs, 
are  stated  there  as  follows : 


CborcbM. 

MinialeiB. 

Memben. 

In  1784   .    .    471 

424 

35,101 

1790-92  .    891 

1150 

65,345 

Y8IO-12  .  2164 

1605 

172,972 

1832    .     .  5320 

3618 

384,920 

1840    .     .  7766 

5204 

570,758 

Dr.  Babcock  estimates  the  superannua- 
ted ministers  and  others  who,  from  vari- 
ous causes,  are  not  actively  engaged  in 
the  ministry,  at  about  a  seventh  of  the 
number  in  the  above  table.  Deducting 
these,  and  another  seventh  for  the  licen- 
tiates, who  also  are  included,  we  shall 
have  3717  ordained  ministers  actually  em- 
ployed in  1840 ;  which  is,  upon  an  aver- 
age, less  than  one  minister  for  two  church- 
es. Including  the  licentiates,  who  almost 
all  preach  more  or  less  regularly,  and 
many  of  them  in  vacant  churches,  the 
number  of  preachers  for  that  year  was 
4460. 

In  the  *'  Almanac  and  Baptist  Register" 
for  1844,  the  number  of  the  Regular  Bap- 
tist churches  in  1843  is  stated  to  have  been 
8482,  the  ordained  and  licensed  ministers 
5650,  and  the  communicants  or  members 
637,477.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  had 
the  returns  been  complete,  the  last-men- 
tioned number  would  have  been  at  least 
700,000.  According  to  Dr.  Babcock's  mode 
of  estimating  them,  the  ordained  and  active 
ministers  were,  in  that  year,  4036. 

Dr.  Babcock  makes  a  curious  estimate 
of  the  probable  proportion  of  the  inhabi- 
tants in  each  state,  supposed  to  be  direct- 
ly under  the  influence  of  Baptist  preach- 
ing. Without  going  unnecessarily  into 
his  details,  we  find,  as  the  result  of  his  re- 
searches, that  in  1840  these  amounted  to 
a  fifth  of  the  population  in  Massachusetts, 
and  to  a  fourth  in  Virginia,  being  the  two 
provinces  in  which  the  Baptists  were  most 
persecuted ;  whereas  in  Rhode  Island, 
which  was  their  asylum,  the  proportion 
rises  to  two  fifths,  or  nearly  a  half. 

In  this  enumeration  Dr.  Babcock  in- 
cludes some  of  the  smaller  Baptist  sects, 
auch  as  those  of  the  Six  Principles,  wV\o 
iioJd  as  their  creed  the  six  principles  meu- 


tioned  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (chap, 
vi.,  ver.  1, 2).  These,  in  1841,  had  sixteen 
churches,  ten  ministers,  and  2017  mem- 
bers. But  the  shades  of  difference  in  doc- 
trine are  not  of  much  consequence,  so  far 
as  regards  the  vital  interests  of  the  truth. 

Above  3,500,000  of  sonls,  being  between 
a  fifth  and  a  sixth  of  the  entire  population 
of  the  United  States,  and  embracing  a  re- 
spectable share  of  the  wealth,  talent,  learn- 
ing, and  influence  of  the  country,  are  sup- 
posed to  be  connected  with  the  Regular 
Baptists.  A  large  and  important  pan  of 
their  churches  lies  in  the  Southern  States* 
and  includes  many  slaves  and  slave-own- 
ers. With  the  exception  of  the  Methodists, 
they  form  by  far  the  most  numerous  and- 
influential  body  of  Christians  in  that  sec- 
tion of  the  country. 

A  strong  prejudice  against  learning  in 
the  ministiT  unhappily  prevailed  at  one 
time  in  this  body,  particularly  in  the  South- 
ern States,  and  this  we  might  ascribe  to  sev- 
eral causes.  In  the  religious  denomination, 
which  in  Virginia,  and  the  other  Southenb 
colonies,  they  considered  their  greatest  en- 
emy, learning  was  too  often   associated 
with  want  of  piety,  and  sometimes  with 
open  irreligion.    The  effects  of  this  preju- 
dice have  been  very  injurious,  and  are  felt 
to  this  day  in  the  Baptist  churches  through- 
out the  Southern  and  Southwestern,  and  ta 
a  considerable  extent  even  in  the  Middle 
States.     But  a  brighter  day  has  dawned. 
Great  efforts  have  been  made  by  zealous 
and  devoted  men  among  them  to  establish 
colleges  and  theological  seminaries,  with 
what  success  we  have  stated  elsewhere. 
I  know  not  how  many  young  men  are  pre- 
paring for  the  ministry  in  theological  and 
other  institutions,  but  ten  years  ago  they 
were  estimated  at  300  in  New- England, 
and  about  twice  that  number  in  other  parts 
of  the  United  States. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  efforts 
of  the  Baptists  in  the  Bible,  Tract,  Sunday- 
school,  and  Home  Missionary  causes,  and 
shall  have  yet  to  speak  of  what  they  ars 
doing  in  the  department  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions. 

We  shall  conclude  by  remarking  that, 
although  not  a  third,  perhaps,  of  the  minis- 
ters of  this  denomination  of  Christians^ 
have  been  educated  at  colleges  and  theo- 
logical seminaries,  it  comprehends,  neve^ 
theless,  a  body  of  men  who,  in  point  of 
talent,  learning,  and  eloquence,  as  well  as 
devoted  piety,  have  no  superiors  in  the 
country.  And  even  among  those  who  caa 
make  no  pretensions  to  profound  leamin{(, 
not  a  few  are  men  of  respectable  geneial 
attainments,  and  much  efficiency  in  their 
Master's  work. 

Notices  will  be  given  of  the  smaller  Bap- 
tist denominations  in  their  proper  place,^ 
iwcvd  Uxe'^  >N\U  'Afterward  be  grouped  to- 
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lies  the  various  religious  bodies  constitu- 
ing  the  great ''  household  of  faith"  in  the 
United  States. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE    PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 

In  speaking  of  the  Congregational  church- 
»,  we  entered  into  a  full  analysis  of  their 
Mganization,  because  they  comprise  most 
»f  the  great  features  of  all  the  churches 
founded  on  what  are  called  Independent 
principles,  forming  the  basis  of  the  church- 
B8  of  several  other  denominations,  partic- 
nlarly  the  Baptists.  For  a  like  reason,  in 
ipeaking  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  we 
inall  go  into  considerable  detail  in  speak- 
ing of  its  principles  and  church  organiza- 
tion, so  as  to  save  repetition  when  we 
come  to  notice  other  churches  having  the 
■ame  principles  and  essentially  the  same 
organization. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  is  so  called 
because  it  is  governed  by  presbyters,  and. 
not  by  prelates.  The  name,  therefore,  ap- 
plies to  any  church  organized  and  govern- 
ed on  that  principle.  Usage,  however, 
has  confined  it  in  America  to  one  of  sev- 
eral churches,  who  agree  in  beheving  that 
the  government  of  the  Church  belongs  to 
its  elders  or  presbyters.  The  Dutch  Re- 
formed Church,  the  German  Reformed, 
the  Scotch  Secession  churches,  are  as  truly 
Presbyterian  as  that  denomination  to  which 
he  name  is  now,  among  us,  almost  exclu- 
lively  applied. 

Presbyterians  believe  that  the  Apostles, 
n  organizing  the  Church,  were  accustom- 
ed, in  every  city  or  place  where  a  congre- 
gation was  gathered,  to  appoint  a  number 
if  officers  for  the  instruction  and  spiritual 
novernment  of  the  people,  and  for  the  care 
»f  tlie  sick  and  poor.  The  former  class  of 
hese  officers  were  called  presbyters,  the 
atier  deacons.  Of  these  presbyters,  some 
aboured  in  word  and  doctrine,  others  in 
he  oversight  and  discipline  of  the  flock, 
according  to  their  gifts,  or  to  their  desiff- 
lation  when  ordained.  As  the  terms  bisn- 
ip  and  presbyter  were  indiscriminately 
ised  to  designate  the  spiritual  instructers 
md  governors  of  the  congregation,  in  eve- 
y  church  there  came  to  be  three  classes 
>f  officers,  which  are  denominated  the 
nshops  or  pastors,  or  teaching  presbyters, 
he  ruling  presbyters,  and  the  deacons. 

The  Presbyterian  churches  with  us  are 
>rganized  on  this  plan.  Each  congrega- 
ion  has  its  bishop  or  pastor,  its  ruling  el- 
lers,  and  its  deacons,  except  in  cases 
vhere  the  duties  of  the  last-mentioned 
;las8  are  assumed  by  the  elders.  The 
luty  of  the  pastor  is  to  preach  the  word, 
o  administer  the  sacraments,  to  superin- 
end  the  religious  mBtructioB  of  the  young, 


and  to  have  the  general  oversight  of  his 
flock  as  to  their  spiritual  concerns.  He  is* 
always  chosen  by  the  people  over  whom 
he  is  to  exercise  his  office.  It  will  appear, 
however,  from  the  following  account  of 
the  method  pursued  in  the  selection  and 
installation  of  a  pastor,  that  the  choice  of 
the  people  is  subject  to  several  important 
limitations.  When  a  congregation  is  va- 
cant, the  people  assemble,  alter  due  no- 
tice, to  choose  a  pastor.  This  meeting 
must  be  presided  over  by  an  ordained  min- 
ister invited  for  that  purpose,  who  must 
endorse  the  minutes  of  their  proceedings, 
and  certify  their  regularity.  If  a  majority 
of  the  qualified  members  of  the  congrega- 
tion, t.  e,,  of  those  who  contribute  to  the 
support  of  the  minister,  agree  upon  a  can- 
didate, a  call  is  made  out  in  the  following 
terms,  viz. : 

**  The  congregation  of  A.  B.  beinff,  on 
sufficient  grounds,  well  satisfied  of  the 
ministerial  qualifications  of  you,  C.  D.,  and' 
having  hopes,  from  our  past  experience  of 
your  labours,  that  your  ministrations  in  the* 
Gospel  will  be  profitable  to  our  spiritual 
interests,  do  earnestly  call  and  desire  you 
to  undertake  the  pastoral  office  in  the  said 
congregation ;  promising  you,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  your  duty,  all  proper  supprt,  en- 
couragement, and  obedience  in  the  Lord. 
And  that  you  may  be  free  from  worldly 
cares  and  avocations,  we  hereby  promise 
and  oblige  ourselves  to  pay  to  you  the  sum 
of in  regular  quarterly  payments,  du- 
ring the  time  of  your  being  and  continuing 
the  pastor  of  this  church.  In  testimony 
whereof  we  have  respectively  subscribed 
our  names.'' 

This  call  is  taken  to  the  Presbytery  un- 
der whose  care  the  congregation  is  placed, 
and  the  Presbytery  decide  whether  it  shall 
be  presented  to  the  person  to  whom  it  is  ' 
addressed.  If,  in  their  judgment,  there 
exists  any  sufficient  reason  for  withhold- 
ing it,  it  is  returned  to  the  people,  who- 
must  then  proceed  to  a  new  election.  If 
the  person  called  belongs  to  the  same  Pres- 
bytery to  which  the  congregation  is  at- 
tached, or  is  a  licentiate  under  their  care, 
they  put  the  call  into  his  hands  and  wait 
for  his  answer  to  it.  But  if  he  belongs  to 
a  different  Presbytery,  they  give  the  con- 
gregation leave  to  prosecute  it  before  that 
body,  who  have  the  right  to  decide  wheth- 
er it  shall  be  presented  to  the  candidate  or 
not. 

It  thus  appears  that  no  man  can  be- 
come the  pastor  of  a  congregation  under 
the  care  of  a  Presbytery  whom  they  do 
not  deem  to  be  a  sound  and  competent 
minister  of  the  Gospel.  And  in  onler  to* 
enable  them  to  judge  intelligently  on  this 
point,  before  proceeding  to  his  ordination 
they  examine  him  "  as  to  his  acquaintatic<^ 
witn  expehn\eikXa\  t^^\^oT\.,^^a^»\i\^'^^^^V 
edge  01  pl^oBopYi^^  V)!aJwAo^,  ^<i!c^ft»^w^^»' 
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cal  history,  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  lan- 
^ages,  and  such  other  branches  of  learn- 
ing as  to  the  Presbytery  may  appear  requi- 
site, and  as  to  his  knowledge  of  the  con- 
stitution, the  rules,  and  discipline  of  the 
-church/'  Should  the  candidate  be  found 
deficient  in  any  of  these  particulars,  it  is 
the  right  and  duty  of  the  Presbytery  to  re- 
ject him.  But  if  they  are  satisfied  with 
his  ministerial  qualifications,  they  appoint 
a  time  for  his  ordination  in  the  presence 
of  the  people.  When  the  time  appointed 
has  arrived,  and  the  Presbytery  convened,  a 
member  appointed  for  the  purpose  preach- 
es a  sermon  suitable  for  the  occasion,  and 
then  proposes  to  the  candidate  the  follow- 
ing questions,  viz. : 

"  Do  you  believe  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  to  be  the  Word 
of  God,  the  only  infallible  rule  of  faith  and 
^  practice  I 

**  Do  you  sincerely  receive  and  adopt  the 
Confession  of  Faith  of  this  Church  as  con- 
taining the  system  of  doctrine  taught  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures  ? 

"  Do  you  approve  of  the  government 
and  discipline  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  these  United  States  ? 

"Do  you  promise  subjection  to  your 
brethren  in  the  Lord? 

"■  Have  you  been  induced,  as  far  as  you 
Hnow  your  own  heart,  to  seek  the  office  of 
the  holy  ministry  from  love  to  God,  and  a 
sincere  desire  to  promote  his  glory  in  the 
Gospel  of  his  Son  ? 

**  Do  you  promise  to  be  zealous  and 
faithful  in  maintaining  the  truths  of  the 
Gospel,  and  the  purity  and  peace  of  the 
Church,  whatever  persecution  or  opposi- 
tion may  arise  unto  you  on  that  account  1 

'*  Do  you  engage  to  be  faithful  and  dili- 
gent in  the  exercise  of  all  private  and  per- 
sonal duties  which  become  you  as  a  Chris- 
tian and  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  as 
-well  as  in  all  relative  duties,  and  the  pub- 
lic duties  of  your  office ;  endeavouring  to 
adorn  the  profession  of  the  Gospel  by  your 
conversation,  and  walking  with  exemplary 
piety  before  the  flock  over  which  God  has 
made  you  overseer  1 

*'  Are  you  now  willing  to  take  the 
charge  of  this  congregation,  agreeably  to 
your  declaration  at  accepting  their  calll 
And  do  you  promise  to  discharge  the  du- 
ties of  a  pastor  to  them  as  God  shall  give 
you  strength  1" 

The  presiding  minister  then  puts  the 
following  questions  to  the  congregation : 

"  Do  you,  the  people  of  this  congrega- 
tion, continue  to  profess  your  readiness  to 

receive ,  whom  you  have  called  to 

be  your  minister  ? 

"Do  you  promise  to  receive  the  word 
of  truth  from  his  mouth  with  meekness 
and  love,  and  to  submit  to  him  in  the  due 
«.  xercise  of  discipline  ? 

^'Vo  you  promise^  to  encourage  him  in 


his  arduous  labours,  and  to  assist  hit  es- 
deavours  for  your  instruction  and  spiiituil 
edification  ?  « 

"And  do  you  engage  to  continue  to 
him,  while  he  is  your  pastor,  that  compe- 
tent worldly  maintenance  which  you  hafe 
promised,  and  whatever  else  you  may  see 
needful  for  the  honour  of  religion  and  hii 
comfort  amon^  you  V 

These  questions  being  answered  la  tk 
affirmative,  the  Presbytery  proceed  to  or- 
dain the  candidate  with  prayer  and  ik 
laying  on  of  hands. 

The  elders  are  regarded  as  the  repn- 
sentatives  of  the  people,  and  are  choM 
by  them  for  the  discipline  of  the  chvadk 
in  connexion  with  the  pastor.  They  mut 
be  male  members  of  the  church  in  fd 
communion,  and,  when  elected,  are  requi- 
red to  profess  their  faith  in  the  Scriptum 
as  the  only  infallible  rule  of  faith  sod 
practice,  their  adoption  of  the  Westmin- 
ster Confession  as  containing  the  systea 
of  doctrine,  and  their  approbation  of  U» 
government  and  discipline  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church ;  and  the  members  of  tht 
church  are  called  upon  publicly  to  ac- 
knowledge and  receive  them  as  ruling 
elders,  and  to  promise  to  yield  them  aU 
that  honour,  encouragement,  and  obedience 
in  the  Lord,  to  which  their  office,  accord- 
ing to  the  Word  of  God  and  the  constiui- 
tion  of  the  church,  entitles  them.  The 
pastor  and  elders  constitute  what  is  called 
the  Session,  which  is  the  governing  body 
in  each  congregation.  They  are  authorized 
to  inquire  into  the  knowledge  and  Chris- 
tian conduct  of  the  members  of  the  church; 
to  admit  to  tlie  sacraments  those  whom, 
upon  examination,  they  find  to  possess  the 
requisite  knowledge  and  piety  ;  to  call  be- 
fore them  offenders,  beinff  members  of 
their  own  church ;  to  decide  cases  of  dis- 
cipline ;  and  to  suspend  or  excommunicate 
those  who  are  judged  deserving  of  such 
censure.  It  is  their  duty,  also,  to  keep  a 
register  of  marriages,  of  baptisms,  of  those 
admitted  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  of  the 
death  or  removal  of  church  members. 

All  the  proceedings  of  the  Session  are 
subject  to  the  review  of  the  Presbyterj', 
and  may  be  brought  before  that  body  in 
several  different  ways.  The  Session  is 
required  to  keep  a  record  of  their  official 
acts,  and  this  record  is  laid  before  the 
Presbytery,  for  examination,  twice  every 
year.  Should  anything  appear  on  the  rec- 
ord which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Presby- 
tery, is  irregular,  inexpedient,  or  unjust, 
they  have  authority  to  see  the  mat  tor  rec- 
tified. Or  if  any  one  feels  himself  ag- 
grieved by  a  decision  of  the  Sesi^ion,  he 
has  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Prf^hyiery* 
where  the  case  may  be  re  vie  we  J.  *0r  If 
any  member  or  members  of  the  inferior 
court,  or  any  one  affected  by  their  dcns- 
;  iou«  CQiwuder  their  action  irregular  or  uo- 
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iftt,  he  or  they  have  the  right  of  com- 
lainu  which  subjects  the  whole  matter  to 

revisioD  in  the  higher  judicatory. 

The  deacons  are  not  members  of  the 
lession,  and,  consequently,  have  no  part 
I  the  government  of  the  church.  It  is 
leir  duty  to  take  charge  of  the  poor,  to 
sceive  and  appropriate  the  moneys  col- 
icted  for  the  support  or  relief  of  the  sick 
r  needy. 

A  Presbyterian  church,  or  congregation, 
B3  thus  a  complete  organization  within 
self,  but  it  is  not  an  independent  body. 
L  is  part  of  an  extended  whole,  living  un- 
•r  the  same  ecclesiastical  constitution, 
nd,  therefore,  subject  to  the  inspection 
id  control  of  the  Presbytery,  whose  busi- 
SBS  it  is  to  see  that  the  standards  of  doc- 
ute  and  rules  of  discipline  are  adhered 
>  by  all  the  separate  churches  under  its 
ue. 

This  superior  body,  the  Presbytery,  con- 
ists  of  all  the  pastors,  or  ordained  minis- 
»r8,  and  one  elder  from  each  Session, 
rithin  certain  geographical  limits.  There 
hist  be  at  least  three  ministers  to  consti- 
ite  a  Presbytery,  but  the  maximum  is  not 
sed.  Hence  our  Presbyteries  vary  from 
uee  to  sixty  or  eighty  members.  It  is 
le  bond  of  union  between  the  ministers 
Qd  churches  within  it  limits.  Among  its 
lost  important  duties  is  the  examination 
ad  ordination  of  candidates  for  the  holy 
ilnistry.  Every  such  candidate  is  requi- 
»d  to  place  himself  under  the  care  of  that 
resbytery  within  whose  bounds  he  oitii- 
arily  resides.  He  must  produce  satis- 
ictory  testimonials « of  his  good  moral 
liaracter,  and  of  his  being  in  full  commu- 
ion  with  the  church.  It  is  made  the  duty 
f  the  Presbytery  to  examine  him  as  to 
is  experimental  knowledge  of  religion, 
nd  as  to  his  motives  in  seeking  the  sacred 
fice.  And  it  is  recommended  that  the 
mdidate  be  required  to  produce  a  diplo- 
la  of  the  degree  of  bachelor  or  master  of 
rts,  froni  some  college  or  university,  or 
;  least  authentic  testimonials  of  his  hav- 
ig  ^one  through  a  regular  course  of  aca- 
3inic  instruction.  The  Presbytery  itself, 
jwever,  is  required  to  examine  him  as  to 
is  knowledge  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  and 
[ebrew  languages,  and  on  the  subjects 
onbraced  in  the  usual  course  of  study  pur- 
led ill  our  colleges.  He  must  also  pre- 
*nt  a  Latin  exercise  on  some  point  in  the- 
Logy ;  a  critical  exposition  of  a  passage 
f  Scripture,  as  a  test  of  his  ability  to  ex- 
3und  the  original  text ;  a  lecture  or  homi- 
»tic  exposition  of  some  portion  of  the 
iord  of  God ;  and  a  popular  sermon.  If 
lese  exercises  and  examinations  are  pass- 
1  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Presbytery, 
le  candidate  is  required  to  answer  affirm- 
lively  the  following  questions,  viz. : 

"  Do  you  believe  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Id  and  New  Testameata  to  be  the  Word 


of  God,  the  only  infallible  rule  of  faith  and 
practice  1 

''Do  you  sincerely  receive  and  adopt 
the  Confession  of  Faith  of  this  Church,  as 
containing  the  system  of  doctrine  taught 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures  1 

'*  Do  you  promise  to  study  the  peace, 
purity,  and  unity  of  the  Church  ? 

"  Do  you  promise  to  submit  yourself,  in 
the  Lord,  to  the  government  of  this  Pres- 
bytery, or  of  any  other  Presbytery  in  the 
bounds  of  which  you  may  be  called  1" 

The  Presbytery  then  proceed  to  his  li- 
censure in  the  following  words,  viz. :  ''  In 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  by 
that  authority  which  he  has  given  to  his 
Church  for  its  edification,  we  do  license 
you  to  preach  the  Gospel  wherever  God, 
m  his  providence,  may  call  you,  and  for 
this  purpose,  may  the  blessing  of  God  rest 
upon  you,  and  the  Spirit  of  Christ  fill  your 
heart.    Amen." 

This  licensure  does  not  confer  the  min- 
isterial office,  or  give  authority  either  to 
administer  the  sacraments,  or  to  take  part 
in  the  government  of  the  Church.  It  is 
merely  a  declaration  that  the  recipient,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Presbytery,  is  qualified 
to  preach  the  Gospel  and  to  become  a  pas- 
tor. It  is  from  this  class  of  probationers 
that  the  congregations  select  and  call  tibeir 
ministers ;  and  when  a  licentiate  receiver 
a  call  to  a  particular  church,  he  is  renew- 
edly  examined  on  all  the  subjects  above 
specified  before  he  is  ordained. 

It  is  by  means  of  these  examinations, 
and  by  requiring  assent  to  the  Confession 
of  Faith,  that  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
America  has  endeavoured  to  secure  com- 
petent learning  and  orthodoxy  in  its  min- 
istry; and  it  is  a  historical  fact,  which 
ought  to  be  gratefully  acknowledged,  that 
since  the  organization  of  the  Church  in 
this  country,  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  the 
great  body  of  its  ministers  have  been  lib- 
erally-educated men  ;  and  it  is  also  a  fact 
that  no  man  who  has  avowedly  rejected 
the  Calvinistic  system  of  doctrine,  has 
been  allowed  to  retain  his  standing  as  a 
minister  of  that  Church.  Its  history  con- 
tains not  the  record  of  even  one  Arminian 
or  Pelagian,  much  less  Socinian,  as  an  ap- 
proved or  recognised  minister  in  its  con- 
nexion. Some  few  instances  have  occur- 
red of  the  avowal  of  such  sentiments,  but 
they  have  uniformly  been  followed  by  the 
ejection  from  the  ministry  of  those  who 
entertained  them.  And  more  recently, 
the  promulgation  by  a  part  of  its  ministers 
of  doctrines  supposed  to  be  at  variance 
with  its  standards,  though  those  doctrines 
were  not  considered  by  their  advocates  as 
involving  a  rejection  of  the  Calvinistic 
system,  was  one  of  the  principal  causes  of 
the  separation  of  the  body  into  two  dis- 
tinct or^niza.l\oi\s.  ^o  ^\&^  vj'vCcl  ^cfc^j^ss^ 
to  leammg,  wheu  «t  v^tWwv  ol  ^^  ^>mm5^ 
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in  the  western,  and  then  more  recently-set- 
tled parts  of  the  country,  insisted  on  intro- 
ducing into  the  ministry  men  who  had  not 
received  a  liberal  education,  they  were  re- 
quired to  separate  and  form  a  denomina- 
tion of  their  own.  From  their  peculiar 
circumstances,  such  separations  involve  no 
civil  penalties  or  forfeitures.  If  any  set  of 
men  think  that  the  interests  of  religion 
can  he  better  promoted  by  an  imp)erfectly 
educated  and  more  numerous  ministry, 
than  by  a  smaller  body  of  better-educated 
men,  nothing  prevents  them  from  acting  on 
their  convictions  and  organizing  on  their 
own  principles.  By  so  doing,  however, 
they  of  necessity  separate  from  a  church 
which  makes  a  liberal  education  a  requi- 
site for  admission  into  the  sacred  office. 
In  like  manner,  if  any  man  or  set  of  men 
renounce  the  doctrines  of  the  Westminster 
Confession,  they  are  at  perfect  liberty  to 
preach  what  they  believe  to  be  true,  but 
they  must  not  expect  to  remain  ministers 
of  a  church  in  which  that  Confession  is 
the  standard  of  doctrine.  External  union 
has,  indeed,  been  sacrificed  by  acting  on 
this  principle,  but  spiritual  fellowship  has 
been  rather  promoted  than  violated  there- 
by, as  neither  party,  in  such  cases,  have 
excommunicated  the  other.  And  there  is 
no  hardship  or  injustice  in  the  course  above 
indicated,  since  the  church  is  in  one  sense 
a  voluntary  society,  whose  terms  of  min- 
isterial communion  are  known  to  the 
world;  and  those  who  disapprove  of  its  doc- 
trines need  not,  and  in  general  do  not,  seek 
admission  to  its  ministry.  There  are  other 
denominations  within  whose  pale  they  can 
minister  without  objection  or  difficulty. 

It  follows,  from  what  has  been  said,  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  Presbytery  to  exercise 
a  watch  and  care  over  its  own  members. 
Every  minister,  at  his  ordination,  promises 
subjection  to  his  brethren  in  the  Lord  ; 
that  is,  he  promises  to  recognise  the  au- 
thority of  the  Presbytery,  and  the  other 
ecclesiastical  bodies,  as  exercised  agree- 
ably to  the  constitution  of  the  Church,  and 
to  submit  to  their  decisions.  He  receives 
his  office  from  the  hands  of  the  Presbytery, 
and  it  is  in  the  power  of  that  body,  on  suf- 
ficient grounds,  and  after  a  fair  trial,  to 
suspend  or  depose  him.  It  is,  however, 
provided  that  no  charge  shall  be  received 
against  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  unless  on 
the  responsibility  of  some  competent  ac- 
cuser, or  on  the  ground  of  public  scandal. 
When  a  minister  is  accused,  either  of  er- 
ror in  doctrine  or  immorality  of  conduct, 
.  he  is  regularly  cited  to  answer  the  charge ; 
he  is  informed  of  the  witnesses  who  are  to 
I  appear  against  him,  and  full  time  is  allow- 
ed for  the  preparation  of  his  defence.  In 
short,  all  the  formalities  which  are  the 
safeguards  of  justice  are  scrupulously  re- 
^rded,  so  us  to  secure  a  fair  trial  to  any 
"ed  member. 


The  Presbytery,  then,  is  the  court  of  re* 
view  and  control  over  all  the  Sessions  of 
the  several  churches  within  its  boonds.  It 
is  the  supervising  body,  bound  to  see  that 
the  pastors  are  faithful  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duty ;  having  also  authority  to  exam- 
ine, license,  and  ordain  candidates  for  tht, 
ministry ;  to  instal  them  over  the  congre- 
gations to  which  they  may  be  called ;  to 
exercise  discipline  over  its  own  members ; 
and,  in  general,  to  order  whatever  relates 
to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  congrega- 
tions under  its  care. 

With  the  Presbytery  the  organization  of 
a  Presbyterian  church  is  complete.  So  long 
as  the  number  of  ministers  and  churches 
is  so  small  that  they  can  conveniently  meet 
at  the  same  time  and  place,  there  is  n» 
need  of  any  superior  body.  The  fonnatioii> 
of  Synods  and  a  General  Assembly  be- 
comes necessary  only  when  the  Church  iS' 
too  large  to  be  comprised  under  one  Pres- 
bytery. It  is  desirable  that  the  goveming^ 
body  should  meet  at  least  twice  annually. 
This  cannot  be  done  when  the  members 
of  that  body  are  very  numerous,  and  scat- 
tered over  a  great  extent  of  country.  To- 
remedy  this  inconvenience,  instead  of  one- 
presbytery  embracing  all  the  ministers  and 
churches,  several  are  formed,  each  exer- 
cising its  functions  within  prescribed  lim- 
its, and  all  meeting  annually  as  a  Synod. 
A  Synod  is,  therefore,  nothing  but  a  larger 
Presbytery.  Agreeably  to  this  system,  it 
must  be  composed  of  at  least  three  Pres- 
byteries. All  the  ministers  within  its 
bounds,  and  one  elder  from  each  Session, 
have  a  right  to  act  as  members.  jProm 
1705  to  1716  there  was  but  one  Presbytery. 
The  number  of  ministers  and  churches  had, 
at  the  latter  date,  so  increased  that  three 
Presbyteries  were  formed,  which  contin- 
ued to  meet  as  a  Synod  until  1787,  when 
convenience  suggested  the  division  of  the 
body  into  four  Synods,  under  a  represent- 
ative assembly,  composed  of  delegates 
from  all  the  Presbyteries.  Under  the  pres- 
ent system,  the  Synod  is  a  body  that  inter- 
venes between  the  Presbytery  and  Gen- 
eral Assembly.^  It  has  power  to  receive 
and  determine  all  appeals  regularly  brought 
up  from  the  Presbyteries ;  to  decide  all 
references  made  to  them;  to  review  the 
records  of  Presbyteries,  and  to  approve  or 
censure  them;  to  redress  whatever  has 
been  done  by  the  Presbyteries  contrary  U> 
order;  to  take  effectual  care  that  Pres- 
byteries observe  the  constitution  of  the- 
Church;  to  erect  new  presbyteries,  and 
unite  or  divide  those  which  were  before 
erected  ;  and,  generally,  to  take  such  order 
with  respect  to  the  Presbyteries,  Sessions, 
and  people  under  their  care,  as  may  be 
in  conformity  with  the  Word  of  God  and 
the  established  rules,  and  which  tend  to 
promote  the  edification  of  the  Church ; 
\  aoi^,  fmaVVv ,  \o  v^"^^^  ^^  ^Vv^  General  Ajs- 
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leiDbly,  for  its  adoption,  such  measures  as 
nay  be  of  common  advantage  to  the  whole 
Dhurch. 

^  The  General  Assembly  is  the  highest  ju- 
Ucatory  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
the  bond  of  union  between  its  several  parts. 
It  is  composed  of  an  equal  delegation  of 
ministers  and  elders  from  each  presbytery. 
Erery  presbytery  sends  at  least  one  min- 
ister and  one  elder ;  if  it  consists  of  more 
than  twenty-four  members,  it  sends  two 
ministers  and  two  elders,  and  so  on  in  like 
proportion. 

The  Assembly  has  power  to  determine 
lU  appeals  and  references  regularly  brought 
fcfore  it  from  inferior  judicatories ;  to  re- 
'Viewthe  records  of  the  several  synods ;  to 
[jive  its  advice  and  instructions  in  all  cases 
ilibmitted  to  it ;  and  constitutes  the  bond 
•f  union,  peace,  correspondence,  and  mu- 
tual confidence  among  all  the  churches  un- 
der its  care.  To  it  also  belongs  to  decide 
ill  controversies  respecting  doctrines  and 
tiscipline ;  to  reprove,  warn,  or  bear  tes- 
■oiony  against  error  in  doctrine  or  immo- 
Biity  in  practice ;  to  erect  new  synods ; 
o  superintend  the  whole  church;  to  cor- 
p&pond  with  foreign  churches ;  to  sup- 
press schismatical  contentions  and  dispu- 
^lions  ;  and,  in  general,  to  recommend  and 
•ttempt  reformation  of  manners,  and  the 
Promotion  of  charity,  truth,  and  holiness 
brough  all  the  churches  under  its  care. 

So  long  as  all  the  ministers  of  the  church 
'V'ere  united  in  one  synod,  that  body  had  a 
^ht  to  make  rules  which  had  the  force  of 
constitutional  regulations  obligatory  on  all 
^  presbyteries.  This  was  reasonable  and 
•afe  as  long  as  the  whole  church  met  in 
•one  body,  as  its  rules  were  the  voluntarily 
imposed  conditions  of  membership.  But 
Since  the  formation  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, composed  not  of  all  the  ministers,  but 
or  a  comparatively  small  delegation  from 
oach  presbytery,  this  power  no  longer  be- 
longs to  this  highest  judicatory.  The  As- 
sembly cannot  alter  the  constitution  of  the 
church.  Every  proposition,  involving  such 
change,  must  first  be  sent  down  to  the  pres- 
byteries, and  receive  the  sanction  of  a  ma- 
jority of  them,  before  it  becomes  obligatory 
oa  the  churches. 

Having  given  this  brief  exhibition  of  the 
principles  of  church  government  adopted 
Dy  Presbyterians  in  the  United  States,  it 
is  necessary  to  advert  to  their  doctrinal 
standards.  The  Confession  of  Faith  and 
the  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms  prepa- 
red by  the  Assembly  of  Divines  at  West- 
minster were,  as  is  well  known,  adopted 
by  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  the  same 
symbols  have  from  the  beginning  constitu- 
ted the  creed  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  this  country.  The  formal  adopting  act 
was  passed  by  the  Synod  in  1720.  In  that 
act  we  find  the  following  language,  viz.: 
**  We  do  agree  that  aJJ  the  ministers  of  this 


synod,  or  that  shall  hereafter  be  admitted 
into  this  synod,  shall  declare  their  agree- 
ment in,  and  approbation  of,  the  Confes- 
sion of  Fatih,  with  the  Larger  and  Shorter 
Catechisms  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines  at 
Westminster,  as  being,  in  all  necessary 
articles,  good  fonns  of  sound  words  and 
systems  of  Christian  doctrine  ;  and  do  also 
adopt  the  said  Confession  and  Catechisms 
as  the  confession  of  our  faith.''  On  the 
same  page  of  the  records  is  found  the  fol- 
lowing minute,  viz.:  "  All  the  members  of 
the  Synod  now  present,  except  one  who 
declared  himself  not  prepared  (but  who 
at  a  subsequent  meeting  gave  in  his  adhe- 
sion), after  proposing  all  the  scruples  that 
any  of  them  had  to  make  against  any  of 
the  articles  or  expressions  in  the  Confes- 
sion of  Faith,  and  Larger  and  Shorter  Cat- 
echisms of  the  Assembly  of  Divines  at 
Westminster,  have  unanimously  agreed  in 
the  solution  of  those  scruples,  and  in  de- 
claring the  said  Confessions  and  Cate- 
chisms to  be  the  confession  of  their  faith  ; 
except  only  some  clauses  in  the  twenti- 
eth and  twenty-third  chapters,  concerning 
which  the  Synod  do  unanimously  declare 
that  they  do  not  receive  those  articles  in  any 
such  sense  as  to  suppose  the  civil  magis- 
trate hath  a  controlling  power  over  synods, 
with  respect  to  the  exercise  of  their  min- 
isterial authority,  or  power  to  persecute 
any  for  their  religion,  or  in  any  sense  con-  . 
trary  to  the  Protestant  succession  to  the 
throne  of  Great  Britain.  The  Synod,  ob- 
serving unanimity,  peace,  and  unity  in  all 
their  consultations  and  deliberations  in  the 
affair  of  the  Confession,  did  unanimously 
agree  in  solemn  prayer  and  praise.'* 

It  appears  that  some  doubt  arose  wheth- 
er the  expression,  '*  essential  and  necessa- 
ry articles"*  in  the  above  acts,  was  to  be 
understood  of  articles  essential  to  the  sys- 
tem of  doctrine  contained  in  the  Confes- 
sion of  Faith,  or  of  articles  essential  to 
Christianity.  To  remove  this  ambiguity, 
the  Synod,  the  following  year,  unanimously 
adopted  the  following  minute,  viz.: "  Where- 
as some  persons  have  been  dissatisfied  with 
the  manner  of  wording  our  last  year's  agree- 
ment about  the  Confession,  supposing  some 
expressions  not  suflficiently  obligatory  upon 
intrants ;  overtured  that  the  Synod  do  now 
declare  that  they  understand  those  clauses 
which  respect  the  admission  of  intrants,  in 
such  a  sense  as  to  oblige  them  to  receive 
and  adopt  the  Confession  and  Catechisms, 
at  their  admission,  in  the  same  majmor 
and  as  fully  as  the  members  of  the  Synod 
who  were  then  present ;"  that  is,  they  were 
to  adopt  it  without  exception,  save  the 
clauses  relating  to  the  powers  of  civil 
magistrates  in  matters  of  religion. 

When  the  General  Assembly  was  formed 
in  1787,  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  Cat- 
echisms  weto  xeNvae^,  ^\A  >^^^^  y^^^*^ 
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trates  modified,  and  ever  since  it  has  with- 
out alteration  been  the  standard  of  doctrine 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  every  min- 
ister, as  already  stated,  is  required  at  his 
ordination  to  declare  that  he  *'  sincerely  re- 
ceives and  adopts  the  Confession  of  Faith 
of  this  Church  as  containing  the  system  of 
doctrines  taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures." 

We  have  elsewhere  stated  how  church 
property  is  held  ;  how  churches  are  erect- 
ed ;  how  the  salaries  of  ministers  are  raised ; 
and  how  feeble  churches  are  aided  hy  home 
missionary  societies,  boards  of  missions, 
&c. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  give  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States.  The  first 
Presbytery,  consisting  of  seven  ministers, 
and  representing  about  the  same  number 
of  churches,  was  organized  in  Philadel- 
phia in  1705;  at  present,  the  number  of 
ministers  exceeds  2600,  and  that  of  the 
churches  more  than  3500.  This  extraor- 
dinary increase  can  only  be  explained  by 
a  reference  to  the  settlement  of^  the  coun- 
try. The  New-England  States  were  set- 
tled by  English  Puritans,  many  of  whom, 
especially  those  who  arrived  about  the 
commencement  of  the  civil  war,  as  well 
as  those  who  came  after  the  Restoration, 
were  Presbyterians;  New- York  was  set- 
tled by  the  Dutch,  who  were  also  Presby- 
terians; but  these  classes  have  retained 
their  own  separate  ecclesiastical  organi- 
zation, though  both  have  contributed  large- 
ly to  the  increase  of  the  Presbytenan 
Church.  The  Germans,  also,  who  settled 
in  great  numbers  in  Pennsylvania,  and  in  the 
northern  portions  of  Virginia,  have  in  like 
manner  formed  extended  churches  of  their 
own ;  yet  they  also  have,  in  many  cases, 
contributed  to  swell  the  number  of  Amer- 
ican Presbyterians.  The  French  emigrants, 
who  came  to  this  country  towards  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  were  almost  all 
Protestants  and  Presbyterians.  These  are 
the  collateral  sources  whence  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  America  derived  the  ma- 
terials of  its  growth.  From  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century  to  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  there  was  a  constant  cur- 
rent of  emigration  of  Presbyterians  from 
Scotland,  and  still  more  from  the  north  of 
Ireland.  These  emigrants  settled  princi- 
pally in  New- Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  in  the 
central  portions  of  Viiyinia,  and  in  North 
and  South  Carolina.  Since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century,  the  same  pro- 
cess has  been  going  on.  The  central  and 
western  portions  of  the  State  of  New- 
York,  forty  years  ago,  was  a  wilderness ; 
it  has  now  a  population  of  more  than 
1,000,000  of  people  of  European  descent. 
The  Western  States  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  then  in  the  almost  exclusive 
possession  of  the  Indians,  have  now  a  like 
population  of  more  than  6,000,000.    The 


progress  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  there- 
fore, although  rapid,  has  not  been  out  of 
proportion  to  the  progress  of  the  country. 
On  the  contrary,  the  widely-extended  de- 
nominations of  the  Methodists  and  Baptiitt 
are,  to  a  great  extent,  composed  of  per- 
sons whose  ancestors  belonged  to  Presby- 
terian churches. 

It  will  easily  be  believed  that  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  in  the  midst  of  a  popu^ 
lation  which  doubles  itself  every  twenty-  ; 
four  years,  felt  that  her  first  and  moit  j 
urgent  duty  was  to  suppl]^  this  growini  < 
population  with  the  preaching  of  the  Got- } 
pel.    It  has  been  a  missionary  church  fion  ; 
the  beginning.  Its  first  pastors,  though  set- ; 
tied  over  particular  congregations,  speflt  I 
much  of  their  time  in  travelling  and  preach*  - 
ing  to  the  destitute  ;  and  as  soon  as  their 
numbers  began  to  increase,  they  adopted  i 
regular  system  of  missions.    The  Syiiod,it 
its  annual  meetings,  appointed  missionariei 
to  go  to  the  destitute  portions  of  the  comK 
try,  and  sustained  them  by  the  contribs- 
tions  of  the  churches.     Soon  after  the 
formation  of  the  General  Assembly,  thtf 
body  appointed  a  standing  committee  of 
missions,  whose  duty  it  was  to  collect  in- 
formation as  to  the  wants  of  the  church,  to , 
appoint  missionaries,  to   designate  their 
field  of  labour,  to  make  provisions  for  their 
maintenance,  and  to  report  annually  to  thr 
General  Assembly.  In  1816,  this  committer 
was  enlarged,  and  constituted  the  Board  rf 
Missions,  and  has  ever  since  been  engafri 
in  the  benevolent  work  of  sending  the  Got" 
pel  to  the  destitute  parts  of  the  church. 
For  some  yeaYs  past  the  number  of  niii- 
sionaries  sent  out  by  this  Board  has  raagei 
from  200  to  300,  and  its  income  from  SOJOOD 
to  35,000  dollars,  as  has  been  shown  is 
another  part  of  this  work.* 

As  many  members  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  prefer  voluntary  societies  to  e^ 
clesiastical  boards  for  conducting  raissioo- 
ary  and  other  benevolent  operations ;  and 
as  they  wished  different  evangelical  de- 
nominations to  unite  in  this  work;  u, 
moreover,  there  was  an  evident  necessity 
of  doing  more  than  had  yet  been  done  to 
meet  the  constantly  increasing  demandi 
for  missionary  labour,  they  determined  to 
form  a  society  to  be  called  the  American 
Home  Missionary  Society,  already  spokea 
of  elsewhere.f  This  society  has  received 
the  support  of  full  one  half  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
Congregational  Churches  (one  of  the  most 
efficient  bodies  in  the  coimtry),  and,  to 
some  extent,  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
churches.  It  has,  therefore,  been  exten- 
sively useful.  Its  income  has  varied  of 
late  years  from  60,000  to  100,000  doUan, 
and  its  missionaries  from  400  to  more  than 
800. 
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^  -m  this  way  that  the  Presbyterian 

lias  endeavoured,  in  some  meas- 

t^  «ep  pace  with  the  demands  of  the 

for  ministerial  labour.    These  ex- 

^&~^aire  not,  indeed,  been  adequate  to 
^^ssity,  and  yet  the  fact  that,  fifty 
^^^o,  this  church  had  less  than  200 
-^X"s,  and  now  has  nearer  3000  than 
^Viows  that  it  has  not  been  entirely 
-^S   in  its  duty. 

^    obvious  that  this  great  demand  for 
'^^rial  labour  must  lead  the  church  to 

^uxiously  around  for  the  means  of 

^Uig  an  adequate  supply  of  educated 

In  the  first  instance,  the  attention 

^^  members  was  naturally  directed  to 

*iaoiher-country.  The  necessities  of 
i^Umerous  settlements  were  frequently 
j^  on  the  Presbyteries  of  Scotland  and 
land,  and  on  similar  bodies  in  England, 
^m  these  sources  a  laree  proportion  of 
'  early  ministers  were  obtained ;  indeed, 
far  as  can  be  ascertained,  all  the  minis- 
8  connected  with  the  Presbyterian 
urch,  from  1706  to  1716,  with  two  or 
ee  exceptions,  were  from  Great  Britain 
Ireland.    The  older  provinces  of  New- 

Pland  subsequently  furnished  many  able 
faithful  men,  who  aided  efficiently  in 
Uing  up  the  Presbyterian  Church.  But 
supply  from  these  sources  was  precjjpi- 
I  and  inadequate.  From  an  early  period, 
refore,  measures  were  adopted  to  secure 
education  of  ministers  at  home.  About 
year  1717,  the  Reverend  William  Ten- 
t,  who  had  been  a  presbyter  of  the 
scopal  Church  in  Ireland,  opened  a 
isical  academy  in  Pennsylvania,  which 
;  familiarly  known  as  the  **  Log  Col- 
s'' where  many  of  the  most  distin- 
ihed  of  the  early  native  ministers  re- 
ed their  education.  Similar  institu- 
s  were  soon  after  established  in  various 
ir  places ;  and  in  1738,  the  Synod,  in 
;r  to  secure  a  properly-educated  minis- 
passed  an  act  to  the  following  effect, 

*'  That  all  the  presbyteries  require  that 
'y  candidate,  before  being  taken  on  trial, 
lid  be  furnished  with  a  diploma  from 
e  European  or  New-England  college ; 
n  case  he  had  not  enjoyed  the  advan- 

of  a  college  education,  he  should  be 
niiied  by  a  committee  of  the  Synod, 

should  give  him  a  certificate  of  com- 
nt  scholarship  when  they  found  him  to 
it  it." 

1739,  the  Synod  determined  to  take 
sares  to  establish  a  seminary  of  learn- 
under  its  own  care ;  but  the  circum- 
ces  of  the  country,  and  of  the  church 
f,  prevented  anything  being  done  until 
.  In  that  year  it  was  agreed,  1.  That 
B  should  be  a  school  kept  open,  where 
persons  who  pleased  may  send  their 
Iren,  and  have  them  taught  gnttis,  in 
languages,  philosophy,  and  divinity. 
Q  order  to  carry  on  this  design,  that 


every  congregation  under  the  care  of  the 
Synod  be  applied  to  for  yearly  contribu- 
tions.  3.  lliat  whatever  sum  of  money 
could  be  spared  from  what  was  necessary 
to  support  a  master  and  tutor,  should  be 
devoted  to  the  purchase  of  books.  This 
was  the  origin  of  what  is  now  the  college 
at  Newark,  in  the  State  of  Delaware. 

At  this  period  of  our  history  there  were- 
two  synods,  the  old  Synod  of  Philadelphia, 
and  the  Synod  of  New- York,  which  was 
formed  in  1745.  The  former,  at  this  time, 
directed  their  efforts  to  the  support  of  the 
Newark  academy,  and  of  the  academy  in 
Philadelphia,  out  of  which  has  sprung  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania;  the  latter 
raised  and  sustained  the  College  of  New- 
Jersey,  at  Princeton ;  and  after  the  union 
of  the  two  synods  in  1758,  the  united  body 
concentrated  their  efforts  in  the  support  of 
the  last-mentioned  institution.  Though 
the  college  at  Princeton  owes  its  origin  to 
the  Synod  of  New- York,  and  sprang  from 
the  desire  of  furnishing  a  supply  of  edu- 
cated men  for  the  ministry  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  it  has  always  been  open  to 
the  youth  of  all  denominations.  The  num- 
ber of  its  alumni  is  more  than  2500,  of 
whom  about  500  became  preachers  of  the 
Gospel. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  college  at 
Princeton,  more  than  forty  similar  institu- 
tions have  been  formed  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  which  are  more  or  less 
intimately  connected  with  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church;  that  is,  their  trustees,  offi- 
cers, and  patrons,  are  either  exclusively 
or  principally  Presbyterians.* 

For  a  long  time,  however,  after  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
there  was  no  public  provision  for  the  the- 
ological education  of  candidates  for  the 
sacred  office.  After  completing  their  aca- 
demical studies,  such  candidates  were  ac- 
customed to  place  themselves  under  the 
direction  of  some  exi>erienced  pastor,  who 
superintended  their  studies,  and  assisted 
them  in  preparing  for  their  examinations 
before  the  Presbytery.  Sometimes' a  pas- 
tor whose  taste  or  acquirements  peculiarly 
fitted  him  for  the  task,  would  have  a  class 
of  such  pupils  constantly  under  his  care. 
As  early,  however,  as  1760,  a  proposition 
was  introduced  into  the  Synod  for  the  ap- 
pointment and  support  of  a  regular  profes- 
sor of  theology ;  and  a  few  years  after- 
ward the  trustees  of  the  college  of  New- 
Jersey  having  appointed  such  a  professor, 
the  Synod  took  measures  to  aid  in  sustain- 
ing him. 

The  General  Assembly,  however,  in  181 1, 
determined  to  establish  a  separate  institu- 
tion for  the  theological  education  of  candi- 
dates for  the  ministry  ;  and  in  1812  the  in- 


*  The  whole  iwxmbei  mw^cx  VVve  \i\^v^ccvt^  *A  ^^ifc 
Presby  tenaitt  vmi  C«isteBi\MMS^«XA  >»  VawVi-w*. 
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stitution  was  located  at  Princeton,  New- 
Jersey,  and  went  into  immediate  operation. 
This   seminary  is  under  the   immediate 


God,  been  preserved  pure  to  a  very  un- 
common  degree.  The  correctness  of  thii 
statement  is  to  be  found,  not  so  much  in 


supervision  of  a  board  of  directors,  who  !  the  early  adoption  of  the  Westmiustei 
meet  semi-annually  to  examine  the  stu-   Confession  of  Faith,  an< 


dents,  and  superintend  its  affairs.  This 
board  is  appointed  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly, and  to  the  latter  body  also  it  belongs 
to  elect  the  professors,  determine  their 
duties  and  salaries.  Having  already  spo- 
ken of  this  seminary,  as  well  as  all  the 
others  which  are  under  the  control  of  the 
Presbyterians,  when  giving  an  account  of 
the  theological  seminaries  in  the  United 
States,*  we  say  no  more  respecting  it  in 
this  place. 

In  a  former  part  of  this  work,  when  de- 
scribing the  development  and  influence  of 
the  voluntary  principle  (Book  iv.),  we  gave 
an  account  of  the  American  Education  So- 
ciety, and  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church :  institutions  which  have  done  so 
much  to  increase  the  number  of  the  minis- 
ters of  the  Gospel  in  this  denomination. 
"We  spoke,  also,  of  the  Board  of  Publica- 
tion, which  the  Assembly  of  one  of  the 
great  divisions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
has  established,  and  the  good  which  it  is 
doing.  We  therefore  pass  over  these 
operations,  which  have  so  intimate  a  con- 
nexion with  the  history  of  this  church. 
"We  also  say  nothing  at  present  respecting 
the  foreign  missions  of  this  church,  inas- 
much as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak 
of  these  hereafter. 

It  has  been  our  object  in  this  chapter  to 
give  our  readers,  in  the  first  place,  a  dis- 
tinct idea  of  the  organization  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church ;  of  the  manner  in  which 
its  several  congregations  are  formed  and 
governed;  what  provision  is  made  to  se- 
cure the  orthodoxy,  learning,  and  fidelity 
of  their  pastors  ;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
briefly  to  state  the  means  adopted  to  extend 
the  church,  and,  in  general,  to  promote  the 
cause  of  religion.  There  is  still  one  gen- 
eral subject  which  should  not  be  passed 
over :  it  is.  What  has  been  the  result  of 
this  organization,  and  of  these  means  ?  or. 
What  has  been  the  character  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  the  United  Slates  ? 
Has  it  been  a  pure,  enlightened,  laborious, 
and  harmonious  body  \  Materials  for  an 
answer  to  this  question  may,  in  a  measure, 
be  found  in  the  preceding  pages ;  we  sliall 
therefore  say  but  little  in  reply  to  it. 


and  the  requisition  of 
an  assent  to  that  Confession  on  the  pait 
of  all  candidates  for  ordination,  as  in  the 
fact  that  there  has  never  been  any  opea 
avowal  of  Pelagian  or  Arminian  doctrines 
in  the  bosom  of  our  church.     Cases  have 
occurred  of  ministers  being  censured,  or 
suspended  from  ofRce,  for  teaching  such 
doctrines,  but  no  case  has  occurred  of  • 
Presbyterian  minister  who  avowedly  re- 
jected the  Calvinistic  system,  and  yet  re- 
tained his  standing  in  the  church  as  one 
of  its  authorized  preachers.   Of  late  yean; 
indeed,  there  has  been  much  discussion  ob 
doctrinal  subjects,  and  many  sentimeiiti 
have  been  advanced,  which  many  excelled 
men  considered  as  virtually,  if  not  formal- 
ly implying  the  rejection  of  the  Calvinistic 
doctrines  of  original  sin,  election,  and  effi- 
cacious grace.    With  regard  to  these  con- 
troversies, •  however,  there   are   two  re- 
marks  to  be  made.    The  first  is,  that  tile 
advocates  of  these  sentiments  strenuousW 
denied  that  they  were  inconsistent  witk 
the  doctrines  just  mentioned ;  and  the  sec- 
ond is,  that  the  opposition  made  to  the  e^ 
ercise  of  discipline  on  account  of  these 
sentiments,  was  the  principal  cause  of  the 
division  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  into 
two  portions  of  nearly  equal  size.   It  the^^ 
fore  remains  true,  as  stated  in  a  preceding 
page,  that  no  Presbyterian  minister  has 
avowed  himself  either  a  Pelagian  or  Ar- 
minian, and  yet  been  allowed  to  retain  his 
standing  as  one  of  the  accredited  teachers  : 
of  the  church.    This,  indeed,  may  be  con- 
sidered by  many  as  great  bigotry.   But  the 
very  thing  which  its  friends  glory  in  is 
the  fact  that  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
America,  having  a  Calvinistic  creed,  has 
been  faithful  in  adhering  to  it. 

As  to  the  other  application  of  the  word 
pure,  it  may  also  be  safely  asserted,  that 
although  painful  cases  of  immorality  in 
ministers  have  occurred,  yet  we  know  of 
no  case  in  which  it  has  been  overlooked; 
we  know  no  case  in  which  either  dnmken- 
ness,  licentiousness,  or  any  similar  offcncf. 
has  been  proved  against  any  minister,  or 
been  notoriously  true  with  regard  to  him, 
without  leading  to  his  suspension  or  depo- 
sition from  office.  If  such  instances  have 
ever  occurred,  they  have  been  exceodinglv 


Purity  in  a  church  may  be  understood  nire.  We  do  not  mention  this  as  anything 
either  in  reference  to  orthodoxy,  or  adhe- .  peculiar  to  the  Presbyterian  Church ;  the 
rence  to  the  truth  of  God  as  revealed  in   same  remark,  as  far  as  we  know,  miglit  be 


His  Word  ;  or  in  reference  to  the  manner 
of  life  of  its  mini.stcrs  or  members.  In 
reference  to  the  former  of  these  views, 
we  think  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  the 
Presbyterian  Church  has,  by  the  grace  of 


*  Book  iv,,  chapter  xvjii. 


made,  with  equal  justice,  of  Jiny  of  the 
evangelical  denominations  in  the  country. 
As  it  regards  the  private  members  of  the 
church,  since  much  depends  upon  the  fidel- 
ity of  the  several  Sessions,  we  can  only 
say  that,  according  to  the  rules  of  disci- 
pline, no  person  chargeable  with  immoral 
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Jt  can  be  properly  retained  in  com- 

Q  with  the  church ;  and  that  public 

lent   is  in   accordalice  with  these 

The  cases  are  certainly  rare  in 

any  such  offence   as   falsehood, 

inuess,  fornication,  or  adulteiy  are 

ed  in  any  church  member.    Disci- 

s  so  far  preserved  in  our  churches, 

would  be  a  matter  of  general  re- 

i  if  any  congregation  allowed  the 

)f  any  man  of  known  immoral  char- 

0  remain  upon  its  list  of  communi- 

sserting  the  claim  of  the  Presbyteri- 
irch  in  America  to  the  character  of 
ightened  body,  all  that  is  meant  is, 
le  has  successfully  endeavoured  to 
in  as  high  a  standard  of  literary 
nations  in  her  ministry  as  other 
an  denominations  in  the  United 
.  or  as  the  circumstances  of  the 
Y  rendered  expedient  or  possible, 
the  beginning  she  insisted  on  the 
ity  of  learning  in  those  }¥ho  intend- 
nter  the  sacred  office,  and  early  en- 
ired  to  establish  institutions  for 
uitable  education.  Even  when  the 
i  for  ministers  was  so  great  as  to 
t  a  strong  temptation  to  relax  her 
tions,  she  constantly  refused.  The 
ition  was  more  than  once  introduced 
le  old  Synod,  that  in  view  of  the 
ig  necessity  for  ministerial  labour, 
isbyteries  might  be  permitted  to  li- 
men  to  preach  the  Gospel  who  had 
ceived  a  hberal  education  ;  but  it 
niformly  rejected.  It  has  already 
jtated  that  the  constitution  of  the 

1  requires  that  every  candidate  should 
epeated  examinations  before  he  is 
ed  to  ordination  ;  that  he  must  give 
ctory  evidence  of  possessing  a  com- 
knowledge  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  and 
w  languages ;  of  his  ac(}uaintance 
he  subjects  usually  studied  in  our 
es;  and  he  must,  after  completing 
idemical  studies,  spend  at  least  two 
in  the  study  of  theology  under  some 
ed  teacher.  These  requisitions  have 
nforced  with  a  good  degree  of  fidel- 
or  a  long  time,  a  knowledge  of  He- 
^as  not  generally  insisted  upon,  on 
t  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  com- 
teachers ;  but  since  the  estabhsh- 
r  theological  seminaries,  a  knowl- 
r  that  language  has  become  with 
^byterian  ministers  (and  many  oth- 
)  an  almost'uniform  attainment, 
^wer  to  the  question,  Whether  the 
^rian  Church  has  been  a  laborious 
^\e  body  of  men?  it  may  be  said 
^  this  respect  she  has  fallen  behind 

her  sister  churches,  she  has  kept 
^«e  of  others.  The  rapid  increase 
^urch  since  its  organization  in  1705 ; 
^tns  she  has  made  to  found  acade- 
^Ueges,  and  theological  seminaries ; 

Q 


the  labour  and  money  contributed  to  the 
support  of  foreign  and  domestic  missions, 
show  that,  although  she  has  come  far  short 
of  her  duty,  she  has  not  been  entirely  un- 
mindful of  her  high  vocation. 

With  regard  to  the  last  question  pro- 
posed, viz.,  Whether  the  Presbyterian 
Church  has  been  a  harmonious  body  t  the 
answer  may  not  appjear  so  favourable. 
The  existence  of  parties  seems  to  be  an 
unavoidable  incident  of  freedom.  In  other 
words,  liberty  gives  occasion  for  the  man- 
ifestation of  that  diversity  of  opinion,  feel- 
ing, and  interest,  which  never  fails  to  ex- 
ist in  all  large  communities,  whether  civil 
or  religious.  The  expression  of  this  di- 
versity may  be  prevented  by  the  hand  of 
power,  or  concealed  from  the  force  of  coun- 
teracting motives;  but  where  no  power 
exists  to  forbid  its  manifestation,  or  where 
no  interests  are  endangered  by  its  avowal, 
it  will  not  be  slow  in  making  its  existence 
known.  In  the  Romish  Church  all  expres- 
sion of  difference  of  opinion,  on  certain 
subjects,  is  forbidden ;  in  all  others,  where 
there  is  liberty,  there  is  conflict.  In 
richly-endowed  and  established  churches 
there  is  so  much  to  be  sacrificed  by  the 
avowal  of  dissent,  that  conformity  must 
ever  be  expected  to  be  more  general  than 
sincere. 

Nothing  out  of  the  analogy  of  history, 
therefore,  has  happened  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  occasional  conflicts  through 
which  she  has  passed.  As  this  church  was 
composed  of  men  sincerely  attached  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  Reformed  Churches, 
it  was  not  disturbed  by  any  doctrinal  con- 
troversy for  more  than  100  years  after  its 
organization.  Before  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  there  arose  a  great  religious 
excitement  both  in  Great  Britain  and  in 
America.  In  England  this  excitement 
was  produced  principally  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  Wesley ;  and  in  this  country 
by  that  of  Whitefield,  Edwards,  the  Ten- 
nents,  Blairs,  and  other  distinguished 
preachers  of  that  day.  In  Scotland,  it 
either  increased  or  occasioned  the  seces- 
sions from  the  national  church  which  still 
exist  in  that  countir.  In  England  it  led 
to  the  formation  of  the  great  and  inde- 
pendent body  of  the  Methodists.  In  New- 
England  it  gave  rise  to  great  controversy, 
and  to  separations  from  the  established 
churches ;  and  in  the  Presbyterian  Church 
it  caused  a  division  of  the  Synod  of  Phila- 
delphia, which  was  its  highest  ecclesiasti- 
cal body,  into  two  independent  bodies, 
which  continued  separate  from  each  other 
from  1741  to  1758.  To  any;  one  who  ex- 
amines this  period  of  its  history,  it  will 
appear  that  it  was  not  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  nature  of  religion,  or  as  to  its 
doctrines,  nor  as  to  church  ^overnsEi^tiX^ 
nor  as  to  the  nece^svV^  ol  \^%x««i^\si^^ 
ministry,  ^hicYi  \e^  xo  ^3s^  ^«^«s»x\oii^\s^ 
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the  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  revival 
then  in  progress,  and  to  the  disorders, 
mutual  criminations,  and  consequent  alien- 
ation of  feeling  which  are  so  apt  to  attend 
seasons  of  great  and  general  excitement. 
The  terms  of  union  adopted  by  the  two 
synods  in  1758  expressly  recognise  the 
harmony  of  the  two  bodies  on  all  the  points 
above  specified,*  and  declare  their  purpose 
to  bury  all  remembrance  of  their  differences 
respecting  the  revival. 

From  the  time  of  the  union  just  men- 
tioned, in  1758,  until  within  a  few  years, 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  America  was 
as  harmonious  and  united  a  body  of  min- 
isters and  members  as  could  be  found  in 
this  or  any  other  country.  The  causes  of 
the  recent  unhappy  division  are  numerous, 
many  of  them  of  long  standing  and  gradual 
operation ;  and  all  of  them  difficult  of  ap- 
preciation by  those  who  are  not  familiarly 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  that  church. 

It  has  already  been  stated,  that  before 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century, 
the  iPresbyterian  Church  was  in  a  great 
measure  composed  of  those  European 
Presbyterians  and  their  decendants  who 
were  settled  in  the  Middle  and  Southern 
States.  Since  the  year  1800,  there  has 
been  going  on  a  constant  and  very  great 
emigration  from  the  New-England  States 
to  the  central  and  western  parts  of  New- 
York,  and  to  the  Northwestern  States  of 
the  Union.  These  emigrants  had,  in  gen- 
era], been  accustomed  to  the  Cong^rega- 
tional  form  of  church  government  preva- 
lent in  New-England.  As  they  met,  how- 
ever, in  their  new  locations  with  many 
Presbyterians,  and  as  their  ministers  gen- 
erally preferred  the  Presbyterian  form  of 
government,  they  united  with  them  in  the 
formation  of  churches  and  ecclesiastical 
judicatories.  In  1801,  the  General  As- 
sembly and  the  General  Association  of 
Connecticut  agreed  upon  what  was  called 
"  The  plan  of  union  between  Presbyterians 
and  Congregationalists  in  the  new  settle- 
ments.'' Under  this  plan,  which  purports 
to  be  a  temporary  expedient,  a  great  num- 
ber of  churches  and  presbyteries,  and  even 
several  synods,  were  formed,  composed 
partly  of  Presbyterians  and  partly  of  Con- 
gregationalists. Though  this  plan  seems 
to  have  operated  beneficially  for  a  number 
of  years,  yet,  as  it  was  extended  far  beyond 
its  original  intention,  as  it  gave  Congre- 
gationalists, who  had  never  adopted  the 
standards  of  doctrine  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  who  were  avowedly  opposed 
to  its  form  of  government,  as  much  influ- 
ence and  authority  in  the  government  of 
the  church  as  an  equal  number  of  Presby- 


■♦  There  waa,  indeed,  some  difTercncc  of  opinion 
on  the  subject  of  the  nature  of  the  evidence  of  a 
proper  cslU  to  the  ministry  which  the  preabytohes 

should  require ;  one  party  held  higher  viewft  on  \,\iia 

subject  tbun  the  other. 


terians,  it  naturally  ffave  rise  to  dissatis- 
faction as  soon  as  the  facts  of  the  case 
came  to  be  generally  known,  and  as  sooo 
as  questions  of  discipline  and  policy  arose, 
in  the  decision  of  which  the  influence  of 
these  Con^egntionalists  was  sensibly  felt 

In  addition  to  this  source  of  uneasiness, 
was  that  which  arose  out  of  diversity  of 
opinions  in  points  of  doctrine.     Certain 
peculiarities  of  doctrine  had  become  pre?- 
alent  among  the  Calvinists  of  New-Eof- 
land,  which  naturally  spread  into  those 
portions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  settled 
by  New-England  men.    These  peculiari- 
ties were  not  regarded,  on  either  side,  as 
sufficient  to  justify  any  interruption  of 
ministerial  communion,  or  to  call  for  the 
exercise  of  discipHne,  but  they  were  suffi- 
cient to  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  two 
parties,  which  received  the  appellatioBsof 
Old  and  New  School.    Within  the  last  ten 
or  twelve  years,  however,  opinions  have 
been  advanced  by  some  of  the  New-Eof-  ^ 
land  clergy,  which  all  the  Old  School,  and 
a  large  portion  of  the  New  School  party 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  considered  u 
involving  a  virtual  denial  of  the  doctrine 
of  original  sin,  election,  and  efficadov 
grace,  and  which  were  regarded  as  incoa- 
sistent  with  ministerial  standing  in  the 
body.     Several  attempts  were  made  w 
subject  the  Presbyterian  advocates  of  these 
opinions  to  ecclesiastical  discipline.  These 
attempts  failed,  partly  on  account  of  d^ 
ficiency  of  proof,  partly  from  irregular^ 
in  the  moae  of  proceeding,  ana  partly 
from  other  causes. 

To  these  sources  of  uneasiness  was  aJ- 
ded  the  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  conducting  certain  benevokfli 
operations.  The  Old  School,  as  a  partj, 
were  in  favour  of  the  church,  in  her  eccle- 
siastical capacity,  by  means  of  Boards  of 
her  appointment  and  under  her  own  con- 
trol, conducting  the  work  of  domestic  aod 
foreign  missions,  and  the  education  of  can- 
didates for  the  ministry.  The  other  paitr. 
as  generally  preferred  voluntary  societiesr 
disconnected  with  church  courts,  sod  es- 
bracing  different  rehgious  denominatio0> 
for  these  purposes.  It  might  seem,  at  fini 
view,  that  this  was  a  subject  on  which  tie 
members  of  the  church  might  differ  with- 
out inconvenience  or  collision.  But  it  wn 
soon  found  that  these  societies  or  boai^ 
must  indirectly  exert  a  great,  if  not  a  con- 
trolling influence  on  the  church.  The  met 
who  could  direct  the  education  of  candi- 
dates for  the  sacred  office,  and  the  locatioo 
of  the  hundreds  of  domestic  missionaries 
must,  sooner  or  later,  give  character  to  the 
church.  On  this  account,  this  question  was 
regarded  as  one  of  g^reat  practical  impor- 
tance. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  differences 
^Tvd  ^Vvawatlons  arising  from  these  rarions 
^soMcce^,  ^^X  ^^  ^«ii'ew\  ilssembly  met 
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in  1837.  Both  parties  had  come  to  the  I 
conclusion  that  a  separation  was  desirable ; 
Imt  though  they  agreed  as  to  the  terms  of 
the  separation,  they  could  not  agree  as  to 
the  mode  in  which  it  should  be  effected. 
The  General  Assembly,  therefore,  resolved 
to  put  an  end  to  the  existing  difficulties  in 
another  way.  It  first  abolished  the  plan 
of  union,  above  mentioned,  formed  in  1801 ; 
and  then  passed  several  acts,  the  purport 
and  effect  of  which  were  to  declare  that 
no  Congregational  church  should  hereaf- 
ter be  represented  in  any  Presbyterian  ju- 
dicatory ;  and  that  no  Presbytery  or  Syn- 
od, composed  partly  of  Presbyterians  and 
partly  of  CongregationaUsts,  should  here- 
after be  considered  as  a  constituent  por- 
tion of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  These 
acts  were  defended  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  nothing  more  than  the  legiti- 
mate exercise  of  the  executive  authority 
3f  the  General  Assembly,  requirii^  that 
Jie  constitution  of  the  church  should  be 
x>nfonned  to  by  all  its  constituent  parts. 

Had  the  synods  and  other  judicatories 
iflected  by  these  acts  seen  fit  to  separate 
Vom  the  Congregationalists,  with  whom 
hey  had  been  united,  and  to  organize 
hemselves  as  purely  Presbyterian  bnodies, 
he  General  Assembly  would  have  been 
lound  by  its  own  acts  to  recognise  them 
IS  constituent  parts  of  the  church.  But 
hose  brethren  having  assembled  in  con- 
rention  at  Auburn,  in  the  State  of  New- 
ITork,  unanimously  resolved  that  they 
ironld  consider  the  plan  of  union  as  still 
n  force,  its  abrogation  by  the  General  As- 
lembly  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding; 
ind  that  they  would  not  separate  from 
heir  Congregational  brethren.  Accord- 
ngly,  in  1838,  the  delegates  from  the  Pres- 
yyteries  included  in  these  synods  attend- 
ed the  General  Assembly,  and  claimed  their 
leats  as  members.  As  this  was  not  im- 
nediatelv  granted  (though  it  was  not  re- 
used), they  rose,  nominated  a  moderator 
and  clerk,  and  being  joined  by  those  mem- 
ben  who  sympathized  with  them,  they 
leclared  themselves  the  true  General  As- 
sembly, and  withdrew  from  the  house. 

A  suit  was  immediately  brought  by  them 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, to  decide  which  Assembly  was  to  be 
regarded  as  the  true  one,  or  which  had 
the  ri^ht  to  appoint  the  professors,  and 
administer  the  funds  belonging  to  the  the- 
ological seminaries  under  the  care  of ''  The 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America.'^ 
The  decision  of  the  judge  and  jury  was  in 
tiieir  favour ;  but  when  the  cause  was  ta- 
ken before  the  court  in  bank,  that  is,  be- 
fore the  court  with  all  the  judges  present, 
that  decision  was  reversed,  and  the  way 
left  open  for  the  New  School  Assembly  to 
renew  the  suit  if  they  shooid  think  proper. 
There  the  matter  now  reals,  leavixig  what 


is  called  the  Old  School  Assembly  in  pos- 
session of  the  succession,  and  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  seminaries.  It  may  be 
remarked  that  this  decision  has  given  to 
that  Assembly  very  little  more  than  what 
was  admitted  to  be  their  due  by  the  oppo- 
site party ;  that  is,  in  the  terms  of  separa- 
tion, agreed  upon  by  the  two  parties  in 
1837,  but  which  were  not  acted  upon,  it  was 
admitted  that  the  seminaries  and  funds, 
having,  in  fact,  been  founded  and  chiefly 
sastained  by  them,  should  be  under  the 
control  of  the  Old  School  body ;  and  these 
funds  constitute  almost  the  whole  sum 
held  in  trust  by  the  General  Assembly. 

For  the  preceding  account  I  am  indebted 
to  a  very  distinguished  and  excellent  mtnia- 
ter  in  one  of  the  bodies  into  which  the 
Presbyterian  Church  was  divided  in  1838. 

To  one  who  takes  no  part  in  the  ques- 
tion, and  looks  at  it  dispassionately,  certain 
positions,  I  conceive,  roust  appear  mani- 
festly just.  In  the  first  place,  the  com- 
pact between  the  General  Assembly  and 
the  General  Association  of  Connecticut  in 
1801,  though  made  with  the  best  inten- 
tions, was  decidedly  contrary  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  former  body.  It  was  a 
measure  which  can  only  be  ascribed  to 
the  desire  of  its  authors  to  accomplish  a 
present  apparent  good,  without  taking  suf- 
ncient  time  or  pains  to  examine  all  its 
probable  bearings.  Its  immediate  result 
was  the  building  up  of  a  large  number  of 
churches  of  a  mixed  character,  and  with- 
out that  bench  of  ruling  elders  which  is 
essential  to  the  interior  organization  of  a 
Presbyterian  church.  But  granting  this, 
and  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  well  be  de- 
nied, the  measures  consequent  upon  the 
dissolution  of  this  "  Plan  of  Union,"  by 
the  Assembly  of  1837,  seem  to  have  been 
abrupt.  Time  should  have  been  allowed 
for  the  churches  affected  by  it  to  adopt 
the  Presbyterian  polity  in  its  whole  ex- 
tent, if  they  had  a  mind  to  do  so,  before 
having  recourse  to  so  severe  a  measure. 

It  is  obvious,  in  the  second  place,  that 
the  Presbyterian  Church  from  the  first,  or 
nearly  so,  was  composed  of  diverse  ele- 
ments, which  could  not  be  easily  assim- 
ilated. This  diversity  had  been  increas- 
ing every  year,  especially  within  the  last 
hsuf  century.  Look  at  the  different  races 
that  from  time  to  time  have  entered  into  the 
composition  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
A  large  proportion  of  its  ministers,  on  the 
one  hand,  are  either  from  Presbyterian 
churches  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  or  are 
descended  from  Scotch  and  Irish  Presbyte- 
rians, and  these  naturally  feel  much  at- 
tached to  the  Westminster  Confession  of 
Faith,  and  to  the  catechisms  and  form  of 
government  with  which  they  have  he«.\SL  fe<- 
miliar  from  lUeVc  e\i\\^QO^.  KwoiOowtX^a^ 
proportion  oi  \\&  m\tt«\.«t^  ^t«i.» wv  ^^  wew 
I  er  hand,  from  l^ftN».^tii\aad^  ^\«i»  >5aR 
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received  all  their  early  impressions  from 
the  Congregational  churches ;  so  that, how- 
ever much  they  may  have  respected  the 
Presbyterian  Church  on  entering  it,  and 
however  that  respect  may  have  increased 
since,  they  cannot,  from  the  nature  of 
thin^,  feel  as  much  attachment  to  all  the 
details  of  its  doctrines  and  government  as 
others  who,  if  I  may  so  speak,  were  born 
Presbyterians.  Hence  the  latter  have  been 
more  readily  disposed  to  be  satisfied  with 
a  general  conformity  with  its  doctrines  and 
^vernment. ;  This  led  to  a  variation,  if  not 
m  doctrines,  at  least  in  statements  of  doc- 
trine, perfectly  tolerable  in  Congregation- 
al churches,  where  extended  creeds  are  un- 
known, and  to  less  strictness  in  ecclesias- 
tical administration ;  both  of  which  were 
incompatible  with  the  precision  of  a  church 
whose  standards  are  so  full  on  every  point, 
and  with  a  discipline  the  rules  of  which 
are  laid  down  with  so  much  minuteness. 

In  the  third  place,  the  doctrinal  differ- 
ence lay  more  m  philosophy  than  in  any- 
thing else.  It  originated  in  the  attempt, 
not  at  all  improper  in  itself,  to  reply  to 
the  objections  which  the  enemies  of  Cal- 
vinism have  ever  made  to  its  distinctive 
features,  so  repugnant  to  the  natural  heart. 
In  these  explanations  of  certain  points, 
«rie>ys  were  expressed  which  were  deemed 
Oe  be  ^t  variance  with  the  doctrines  of 
•man's  depravity,  of  election,  cflSicacious 
^ace,  Ac,  aa  they  had  usually  been  held. 

Nor  <k>  I  think  it  is  to  be  denied  that 
-80VM  of  these  speculations  were  pushed 
too  far,  and  expressed  in  a  manner  calcu- 
lated to  excite  alarm.  There  was,  in 
some  cases,  a  needless  departure  from  the 
usual  theological  phraseology,  and  this  ex- 
cited concern  and  suspicion,  even  when  at 
bottom  there  was  no  real  diversity  of  doc- 
trine. On  the  other  hand,  a  proper  dispo- 
sition was  not  always  shown  to  estimate 
unessential  shades  of  opinion,  and  even  of 
doctrine,  at  their  just  value;  and  conse- 
quences, even  when  denied  on  one  side, 
were  too  strenuously  alleged  on  the  other. 
Thus  were  differences  in  some  cases  mag- 
nified, until  what  was  philosophical  in  the 
explanation  of  a  doctrine,  and  did  not 
change  the  doctrine  itself,  was  thought  sub- 
versive of  it,  and  fraught,  of  course,  with 
imminent  danger  to  the  cause  of  truth. 

In  the  fourth  place,  as  to  the  mode  of 
conducting  the  benevolent  undertakings  of 
the  church,  whether  by  boards  appointed 
by  the  General  Assembly  or  through  vol- 
untary societies  (and  this,  after  all,  was 
the  question  that  helped  most  to  produce 
the  division),  it  seems  clear  to  me  that 
the  brethren  and  churches  that  preferred 
the  former  of  these  methods  ought  at 
once  to  have  been  allowed  that  preference, 
and  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  shut  them  up 
to  the  support  oi  what  they  did  not  lYvmV  .  ^  ^  .  - 
the  safest  or  most  scriptural  modes  ol  pw>-  \Yia^  mjqAw  \\a  ^wi. 


moting  the  extension  of  the  Messiah's 
kingdom  at  home  and  abroad. 

Faults,  in  short,  there  were  on  both  sides, 
and,  as  happens  so  often  in  such  cases, 
there  was  not  a  little  of  man^  in  a  matter  ia 
which  nothing  should  have  been  allowed 
to  influence  a  single  decision  but  a  regard 
for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  interests  of 
his  Church. 

But  the  division  has  taken  place,  and 
whatever  of  strife  or  agitation  attended  it 
is  passing  away.  A  better  spirit  is  un- 
questionably prevailing,  and  these  two 
powerful  bodies  are  engaged  in  the  only 
rivalry  worthy  of  them — that  of  strivii^ 
which  shall  do  most  for  the  cause  of  Chriit 
throughout  the  world.  In  this  each  of 
them  is  now  free  to  adopt  the  method  it 
may  think  best. 

The  Old  School,  as  the^  are  called,  hare 
their  own  boards  of  missions,  domestic 
and  foreign,  of  education  and  of  puUica- 
tion.  The  New  School  combine  their  ef- 
forts with  the  Congregationalists  of  New. 
England,  and  some  other  and  smaller  de- 
nominations, in  supporting  the  Americaa 
Home  Missionary  Society,  the  Aqaericu 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  liii- 
sions,  and  the  American  Education  SodO' 
ty.  Both  zealously  support  the  Americaa 
Bible,  Tract,  and  Seamen's  Societies,  and 
others  of  a  like  general  kind. 

In  fact,  the  unwieldy  bulk  to  which  the 
Presbyterian  Church  had  grown,  as  weE 
as  the  coexistence  in  it  of  two  g^ieat  ek- 
ments,  too  dissimilar  to  admit  of  harmoni- 
ous action,  had  long  made  it  evident  ti 
many  that  it  must  be  divided ;  and  the  di- 
vision that  has  taken  place  is  about  as  for- 
tunate a  one  as  well  .could  have  occuned 
Although  it  must  be  referred,  in  a  conaid- 
erable  degree,  to  sectional,  doctrinal,  aad 
economical  questions,  yet  none  of  these 
have  in  all  cases  determined  the  preseol 
position  of  the  parties  concerned.  Tlnei 
in  the  New  School  Church  we  find  Scotck 
and  Irish  ministers,  and  the  descendantt 
of  emigrants  from  Scotland  and  Irelanl 
while  New-England  men  may  be  found  ii 
the  Old.  In  the  former  there  are  nea 
who  hold  the  old  views  of  Calvinistic  do^ 
trine;  in  the  latter,  there  are  some  who 
hold  the  New-England  modifications  di 
those  views.  Finally,  the  New  School  ii 
not  without  adherents  who  prefer  ecclesi- 
astical boards  for  benevolent  operatiooi, 
while  the  Old  School  has  some  who  ^^ 
main  attached  to  voluntary  societies.  The 
division,  however,  coincides  more,  if  I  may 
use  the  expression,  with  the  natural  line 
of  demarcation,  in  the  last-named  paiticQ- 
lar,  than  in  the  others,  and  for  a  reason  al- 
ready mentioned. 

The  relative  proportions  of  the  two  bod- 
ies will  appear  from  the  following  state- 
metvv.    \wkvr  last  (1943),  the  Old  School 
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19  Synodt.* 
105  Presbyteries, 
2,092  Churches, 
1,434  Ordained  Ministers, 
183  Licentiates, 
314  Candidates,! 
159,137  Communicants. 

tie  same  date,  according  to  their 
3,  the  New  School  had  under  their 

19  Synods, 
101  Presbyteries, 
1,496  Churches, 
1,263  Ministers, 
120,645  Commuiucants. 

number  of  licentiates  and  candi- 

s  not  given,  but  probably  bears  the 

>roportion  to  that  of  the  churches 

stors  as  those  of  the  Old  School  do 

•8. 

I  it  appears  that  the  two  together, 

almost  all  respects  they  may  be 
)red  as  one  body,  have 

3,584  Churches, 

2,672  Ordained  Ministers, 
ibly     900  Licentiates  and  Candidates, 
id  279,782  Communicants. 

irding  them  as  one  whole,  it  were 
t  to  find  in  any  part  of  Christendom 
;h  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  better 
ed,  or  more  distinguished  for  gen- 
laming,  zeal,  enterprise,  liberality, 
lundness  in  all  essential  doctrine, 
ministers  present  a  body  of  2672 
dmost  without  exception  liberally 
ed,  who,  after  all  their  debates,  and 
eparation  into  two,  are  more  thor- 

souiid  Calvinists  in  point  of  doc- 
lan  any  equally  numerous  ministry 
ound  in  any  other  country. 

question  is  often  asked,  Whether 
ill  ever  unite  again  ?    That  is  by  no 

improbable ;  but  whether  they  do 
seems  to  me  of  little  consequence, 
ir  separate  state  they  will  accom- 
lore  than  if  united.    There  will  soon 

most  perfect  intercourse  between 
hurches  and  pastors.  The  energies 
1  find  free  and  ample  scope,  which 
>ver  the  case  before  with  either,  but 
ilarly  with  the  Old  School,  who  nev- 

at  ease,  or  assured  of  the  future. 
ew  School  will  probably  ally  them- 
more  closely  than  ever  with  the  Con- 
ioinalists,  and  maintaining  a  some- 
less  rigid  economy  than  the  Old 
i,  in  regard  to  tlie  organization  of 
les  in  regions  abounding  with  New> 
id  Congregational  emigrants,  they 
.  but  increase  rapidly,  the  more  espe- 


the  abore  statistical  view  the  foreign  mis- 
I  belonging  to  this  body  are  included.  If  wo 
vre  the  exact  number  of  Svnods,  Presbyter- 
,  of  this  Church  in  the  United  Stales,  we 
ibtract  these.  There  would  then  remain  18 
102  Presbyteries,  2068  churches,  and  1409 

it  is,  students  of  theology  who  have  not  yet 
i  to  preach. 


cially  as  New- England  will  act  on  the  Bfid- 
die,  the  Southern,  and  still  more,  on  Uie 
Northwestern  States,  chiefly  through  them. 
In  conclusion,  let  me  add,  that  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  New  School,  in  its 
session  in  May,  1840,  proposed  to  the  pres- 
byteries under  its  care  certain  important 
changes  in  its  constitution,  which  have 
since  been  adopted.  One  is,  that  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  shall  be  held  triennially  in- 
stead of  annually.  Another  is,  that  all  ap- 
peals from  the  decisions  of  a  Church  Ses- 
sion shall  not,  in  the  case  of  lay-members, 
be  carried  beyond  the  Presbytery,  or  in  the 
case  of  ministers,  beyond  the  Sjrnod.  By 
these  modifications  they  have  made  the 
business  of  their  General  Assembly  much 
more  simple  and  easy,  and  given  more 
time  to  that  body  to  deliberate  on  meas- 
ures for  the  promotion  of  the  best  interests 
of  the  Church. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE   METHODIST   EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 

This  large  and  influential  body  holds  the 
doctrinal  opinions  of  the  Wesleyan  Meth- 
odists of  England,  and  its  ecclesiastical 
economy  is,  in  all  important  points,  iden- 
tical with  theirs.  It  took  its  rise  in  1766, 
when  a  Mr.  Philip  Embury,  who  had  been 
a  local  preacher  in  some  of  Mr.  Wesley^s 
societies  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  had 
come  over  to  America  with  a  few  other 
pious  persons  of  the  same  connexion,  be- 
gan to  hold  meetings  for  exhortation  and 
prayer  in  his  own  house  at  New- York. 
A  considerable  society  was  gnidnally  form- 
ed in  that  city,  which  at  that  time,  it  would 
appear,  could  reckon  on  but  a  small  num- 
ber, comparatively,  of  living  and  zealous 
Christians  among  its  inhabitants.  In  a  few 
months  it  was  found  necessary  to  fit  up  a 
larffe  hired  room  as  a  place  of  worship, 
and  the  congregation  was  farther  aug- 
mented by  the  preaching  of  a  Captain 
Webb  of  the  British  army,  who,  havings 
been  converted  under  the  preaching  of  Mr. 
Wesley  in  England,  and  being  now  sta- 
tioned at  Albany,  paid  frequent  visits  ta 
the  little  flock  at  New- York. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  similar 
meetings  began  to  be  held  in  several  pla- 
ces on  Long  Island,  in  Philadelphia,  and 
at  other  points.  In  1768  a  laive  place  of 
worship  was  erected  in  New- York,  being 
the  first  Methodist  church  ever  built  in 
the  United  States.  Next  year,  Mr.  Wes- 
ley being  requested  to  send  over  two  of 
his  preachers,  Messrs.  Richard  Boardman 
and  Joseph  Pillmore  came  to  New- York, 
and  about  the  same  time,  Mr.  Robert 
Strawbridge,  another  local  preacher  ftoia 
Ireland,  came  on  w  «im\  «^\.>\e^ Vcl'^t^wsS*. 
county,  Mar\\atid,N9Yiftie  Vft  \kftVi  xm^Sw^ 
at  his  own  bouse,  «dA  ^\  >>m»»  ^^  ^^^ 
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twenty  or  more  individuals,  who  meet  once 
a  week  for  mutual  edification.  These 
classes  are  the  real  normal  schools,  if  we 
may  so  spe^,  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

3.  The  minister,  under  whose  pastoral 
care  the  classes  in  a  society  are  placed, 
appoints  a  leader  to  each,  whose  duty  is  to 
see  every  member  of  his  class  once  a 
week,  to  inquire  how  their  souls  prosper, 
and  to  receive  what  thev  are  willing  to  give 
for  the  support  of  the  church  and  the  poor. 

4.  Stewards  are  appointed  in  each  soci- 
ety by  the  Quarterly  Conference,  on  the 
nomination  of  the  ruling  preacher.  These 
have  charge  of  all  the  moneys  collected 
for  the  support  of  the  ministry,  the  poor, 
and  for  sacramental  occasions,  and  dis- 
burse it  as  the  Discipline  directs. 

5.  There  are  trustees,yrho  have  charge  of 
the  church  property,  and  hold  it  in  trust  for 
the  use  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
These  are  elected  by  the  congregation  in 
those  states  where  the  laws  so  provide ;  in 
other  places  they  are  appointed  as  the  Dis- 
cipline directs. 

6.  There  are,  in  most  societies,  exhorters, 
who  receive  their  license  from  the  preach- 
er in  charge ;  but  this  license  cannot  be 
renewed  except  by  a  vote  of  the  Quarterly 
Meeting  Conference ;  they  have  the  privi- 
lege of  holding  meetings  for  exhortation 
and  prayer. 

7.  A  preacher  is  one  who  holds  a  license 
to  preach,  but  may  not  administer  the  sac- 
raments. He  may  be  a  travelling  or  a 
local  preacher.  Tlie  former  devotes  his 
whole  time  to  the  ministry,  and  is  support- 
ed by  those  among  whom  he  labours ;  the 
latter  generally  supports  himself  by  some 
secular  employment,  and  preaches  on  the 
Sabbath,  as  well  as  occasionally  at  other 
times,  but  without  temporal  emolument. 
Both  receive  a  license,  signed  by  a  presi- 
ding elder,  from  a  Quarterly  Meeting  Con- 
ference, after  being  recommended  each  by 
his  respective  class,  or  by  a  leader^s  meet- 
ing. Thus  the  people,  in  those  nurseries 
of  the  Church— the  "  classes"  and  "  lead- 
ers^ meetings" — ^have  the  initiative  in  bring- 
ing forward  those  who  are  to  preach  the 
Gospel.  After  this  license  from  a  Quar- 
terly Meeting  Conference,  they  may  be 
taken  into  the  travelling  service  by  an  An- 
nual Conference ;  after  two  years  spent  in 
which,  and  pursuing  at  the  same  time  a 
prescribed  course  of  reading  and  study, 
they  may  be  ordained  as  deacons.  Then, 
after  two  years^  circuit  travelling  as  dea- 
cons, and  pursuing  a  farther  course  of 
reading  and  study,  they  may  be  ordained 
presbyters  or  elders.  Such  is  the  training 
for  the  ministry  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and  it  is  much  more  efficient  than 
persons  not  well  acquainted  with  it  would 
suppose. 

8.  A  deacon  holds  a  parchment  of  ordi- 
nation  from  a  bishop,  and  besides  his  du- 


ties as  a  preacher,  he  is  authorized  t^ 
solemnize  marriages,  to  administer  Bap- 
tism, and  to  assist  the  elder  or  presbyter 
in  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

9.  An  elder,  in  addition  to  these  fonc- 
tions,  is  authorized  to  administer  all  tli» 
ordinances  of  God's  house. 

10.  A  presiding  elder  has  the  charge  of 
several  circuits,  collectively  called  a  d^ 
trict.  It  is  his  duty  to  visit  each  circuit 
once  a  quarter,  to  preach  and  administer 
the  ordinances,  to  convene  the  travellim^ 
and  local  preachers,  exhorters,  stewards,, 
and  leaders  of  the  circuit  for  a  Quarterly 
Conference,  and  in  the  absence  of  a  bisbcn^ 
to  receive,  try,  suspend,  or  expel  preacai> 
ers,  as  the  Discipline  directs.  He  is  ap- 
pointed to  his  charffe  by  the  bishop,  wb» 
may,  for  the  time  being,  have  a  specid 
oversight  of  the  AnnuS  Conference  is 
which  he  is  placed.  This  office  arose 
from  the  necessity  of  always  having  some 
one  to  administer  the  ordinances  throi»b> 
out  the  circuits,  for  it  often  happens  thst 
the  travelling  preachers,  from  their  not 
having  received  ordination  as  elders,  can- 
not administer  the  Lord's  Supper;  nor 
even  Baptism,  if  they  are  not  deacons. 

11.  A  bishop  is  elected  by  the  Genenl 
Conference,  to  which  body  he  is  amenable 
for  his  officii  and  moral  conduct.  It  U 
his  duty  to  travel  through  the  country,  \» 
superintend  the  spiritual  and  temponu  a^ 
fairs  of  the  Church,  to  preside  in  the 
Annual  and  the  General  Conference,  to 
ordain  such  as  are  elected  by  an  Armoal 
Conference  to  the  office  of  deacons  and 
elders,  and  to  appoint  the  preachers  to 
their  stations.  As  there  are  several  bish- 
ops, they  usuall]^  divide  the  country  amonr 
them,  each  having  his  own  field,  and  m 
meeting  at  the  General  Conference.  The 
episcopacy  in  this  church  is,  however,  an 
office^  not  an  order. 

12.  A  leaders*  meeting  is  composed  of  all 
the  class  leaders  in  any  one  circuit  or  sta- 
tion, under  the  presidency  of  the  preacher 
placed  in  charge  of  that  circuit  or  station. 
Here  the  weeldy  class  collections  are  paid 
into  the  hands  of  the  stewards,  and  inquiry 
is  made  into  the  state  of  the  classes,  deUo- 
quents  reported,  and  inquiries  made  as  to 
the  sick  and  poor. 

13.  A  quarterly  meeting  conference  is  com- 
posed of  all  the  travelling  and  local  preach- 
ers, exhorters,  stewards,  and  leaders  be- 
longing to  any  particular  station  or  circait, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  circuit  elder,  or, 
in  his  absence,  of  tne  preacher  who  takes 
charge  in  his  place.  Here  local  preachers 
are  licensed,  the  licenses  of  exhorters  an- 
nually renewed,  and  preachers  recommend- 
ed to  an  Annual  Conference  to  be  received 
into  the  travelling  ministry ;  appeals  are 
likewise  heard  from  any  dissatisfied  mem- 
ber against  the  decision  of  a  committee  of 
the  society  to  which  he  belongs.    Hiis 
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ody  performs,  therefore,  a  most  important 
art  in  the  whole  system. 

14.  An  tmnual  conference  is  composed  of 
Q  the  travelling  preachers,  deacons,  and 
Iders  within  a  specified  district  of  coun- 
ry.  These  are  the  executive  and  judicial 
odies,  acting  under  rules  prescnbed  to 
torn  by  the  Greneral  Conference.  Here 
le  characters  and  conduct  of  all  the  trav- 
DSng  preachers  within  the  bounds  of  the 
onference  are  examined  yearly;  appli- 
ants  for  admission  into  the  traveUing  min- 
itry,  if  accounted  worthy,  are  received, 
ontinued  on  trial,  or  dropped,  as  the  case 
naj^  be;  appeals  from  local  preachers, 
duch  may  be  presented,  are  neard  and 
iecided ;  and  persons  fit  for  ordination,  as 
ieacons  or  elders,  are  elected.  An  annual 
ionference  possesses  original  jurisdiction 
irer  all  its  members,  and  may  therefore 
IT,  acquit,  suspend,  expel,  or  locate  any 
f  them,  as  the  Discipline  in  such  cases 
nmdes. 

15.  The  General  Conference  assembles 
ice  in  four  years,  and  is  composed  of  a 
ntain  number  of  delegates,  elected  by 
e  annual  conferences.  It  has  the  pow- 
•  to  revise  any  part  of  the  Discipline  not 
"olubited  by  restrictive  regulations;  to 
ect  the  book  agents  and  editors,  and  the 
ahops ;  to  hear  and  determine  appeals  of 
iBacners  from  the  decision  of  annual  con- 
rences ;  to  review  the  acts  of  those  con- 
rences  generally;  to  examine  into  the 
sneral  administration  of  the  bishops  for 
e  four  preceding  years  ;  and  to  try,  cen- 
ire,  ^^^^^^'  ^'  condemn  a  bishop  if  ac- 
i«ed.  This  is  the  highest  judicatory  of 
«  church. 

lis.  A  love-feast  is  a  meeting  of  the  mem- 
»IB  of  a  society,  held  occasionally,  in 
hich  they  partake  of  a  simple  repast  of 
>ead  and  water,  during  an  hour,  at  which 
ich  as  are  disposed  relate  what  God  has 
Hie  for  their  souls.  These  meetings 
ere  instituted  by  Mr.  Wesley,  as  a  sort 
^  Tesuscitation  of  the  Ayanai  (Agaps)  of 
«  ancient  church.  Their  object  is  to 
^e  the  members  better  acquainted  with 
ich  other,  and  promote  brotherly  love  and 
Utual  edification. 

17.  The  salaries  of  the  ministers  are 
iaed  by  various  collections  in  the  socie- 
is,  and  also  in  public  meetings.  Provis- 
ti  is  made  for  aged  and  infirm  ministers 
tio  have  continued  to  exercise  the  duties 

the  ministry  until  incapable  of  farther 
rvice.  Omitting  unnecessary  details,  I 
«d  only  say  that  each  travelling  minister 
ceives  at  present  100  dollars  a  year  for 
tnselfjthe  same  sum  for  his  wife,  if  he 
«  one,  sixteen  dollars  a  year  for  each 
ijd  under  seven  years  of  age,  and  twen- 
-four  for  those  above  that  and  under  four- 
en  years.  Besides,  the  stewards  of  each 
rcoit  and  station  are  directed  to  provide 
'*  panonage^"^  or  bouae  of  residencef  for 


the  family  of  each  married  preacher  on 
their  circuit  or  station,  and  auso  to  grant 
an  allowance  for  their  fuel  and  table  ex- 
penses, which  is  estimated  by  a  commit- 
tee appointed  by  the  Quarterly  Meeting 
Conference.  In  these  respects  there  is  my 
difference  between  the  preachers,  deacons, 
elders,  presiding  elders,  and  bishops — all 
receive  the  same  salaries ;  all  have  their 
travelling  expenses.  1'he  widows  of  all 
the  ministers  receive  100  dollars  each. 

The  above  is  the  provision  fixed  by  the 
General  Conference ;  but  we  believe  that 
in  many  circuits  the  collections,  &c.,  do 
not  full)r  meet  it. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  in  the  United  States,  and  it 
is  as  minute  as  a  work  like  this  could  ad- 
mit. Since  its  organization  in  1784,  though 
not  without  its  share  of  difficulties,  its  ca- 
reer, upon  the  whole,  has  been  remarkably 
prosperous,  and  God  has  enabled  it  to  over- 
come every  hinderance  with  wonderful  suc- 
cess. We  have  seen  the  numerical  amount 
of  its  ministers  and  members  sixty  years 
ago ;  in  1843  it  was  as  follows : 

8  Bishops,  39  annual  conferences. 
S,088  Travelling  ministers,  who  devote  themaelves  en- 
tirely to  the  ministry. 
7,730  Local  preachers,  assisting  the  regular  travelling: 
ministers  with  frequent  preaching. 
1,066,535  CommunicaBts. 

And  the  probable  proportion  of  the  com- 
munity under  the  influence  of  this  church's 
ministry,  that  is,  who  attend  its  preaching, 
as  stated  by  Bishop  Soule  before  the  Brit- 
ish Conference  in  August,  184^,  is  5,000,000. 
Surely  we  may  well  exclaim,  "  What  hath 
God  wrought !"  It  covers  the  whole  land 
with  its  network  system  of  stations  and 
circuits,  and  carries  the  Gospel  into  thou- 
sands of  the  most  remote  as  well  as  the- 
most  secluded  and  thinly-peopled  neigh- 
bourhoods. 

This  denomination  has  made  great  exer.- 
tions  to  increase  the  number  of  its  church 
edifices  within  the  last  few  years.  But  ita 
itinerating  ministers  preach  in  thousands 
of  places  where  ho  such  buildings  are  yet 
erected,  or  at  least  none  belonging  to  that 
denomination.  In  these  cases  they  hold 
their  meetings  in  schoolhouses,  courthou- 
ses, and  private  houses. 

No  American  Christian  who  takes  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  progress  of  religion 
in  his  country,  and  considers  how  wonder- 
fully the  means  and  instrumentalities  em- 
ployed are  adapted  to  the  extent  and  the 
wants  of  that  country,  can  hesitate  for  a 
moment  to  bless  God  for  having,  in  his 
mercy,  provided  them  all.  Nor  will  he  fail 
to  recognise  in  the  Methodist  economy,  as 
well  as  in  the  zeal,  the  devoted  piety,  and 
the  efficiency  of  its  ministry,  one  of  the 
most  powerful  elements  in  the  religious 
prosperity  of  the  United  Sl?A.e»^  ^&  n^^^'w^ 
one  of  the  Armeat  pWY^t^  ol  V^^vt  w'^'ssx^ 
political  insliVQlioTia. 
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We  have  already  spoken  of  the  Home 
Missions,  the  Tract,  Book,*  and  Sunday- 
school  operations  of  this  church.  In  an- 
other place  we  shall  have  occasion  to  say 
what  it  is  doing  in  the  cause  of  Foreign 
Missions. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was 
long  reproached  with  neglecting  to  pro- 
mote learning  among  its  ministers,  and  it 
was  charged  even  with  having  no  wish 
that  its  ministry  should  he  learnt.  There 
was,  apparently,  some  truth  in  this :  for, 
though  its  influential  and  enlightened  mem- 
bers were  never  opposed  to  learning,  they 
had  a  well-founded  dread  of  a  learned  but 
unconverted  ministry.  Yet  they  attempted 
even,  at  an  early  period  of  their  Church's 
history,  to  found  seminaries  for  education. 
Among  these  there  was  a  college  in  Mary- 
land, which  flourished  from  1787  to  1795, 
when  the  building  was  burned  down.  A 
second  was  attempted  at  Baltimore;  but 
there,  too,  the  college  building  was  burned, 
and  a  church  that  adjoined  it  shared  the 
same  fate.  These  calamities,  involving  a 
loss  of  about  90,000  dollars,  had  a  discour- 
aging effect  for  a  time ;  but  for  some  years 
past  the  Episcopal  Methodists  have  shown 
a  noble  desire  to  promote  the  education  of 
young  men  for  the  ministry,  and  other 
walks  of  life  in  which  they  may  advance 
the  cause  of  Christ.  In  order  to  this,  they 
have  founded  no  fewer  than  twenty-one 
academic  institutions,  besides  eleven  col- 
leges, two  of  which  are  called  universities, 
and  these  fountains  of  knowledge  God  is 
blessing  by  shedding  upon  them  the  influ- 
ence of  his  grace. 

No  fewer  than  four  religious  newspapers 
are  published  under  the  auspices  of  the 
General  Conference,  and  four  more  under 
those  of  annual  conferences,  besides  oth- 
ers that  are  edited  and  owned  by  individu- 
als of  that  body.  These  journals  must 
have  a  vast  circulation  in  the  aggregate. 

Having  concluded  our  notices  of  the  Ave 
larger  evangelical  denominations,  we  shall 
now  proceed  with  the  smaller  in  the  same 
order,  and  thus  associate  them  with  the 
respective  families  of  churches  to  which 
they  more  properly  belong. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  MORAVIAN  CHURCH. 

The  United  Brethren,  or,  as  they  are 
more  familiarly  called,  the  Moravians, 
form  the  only  one  of  the  smaller  evangel- 
ical denominations  in  the  United  Sutes 


»  The  "  Book  Concern"  of  this  church  is  estab- 
lished in  New- York,  and  is  carried  on  by  agents  and 
editors  appointed  by  the  General  Cooference.  It  is 
'  conducted  with  gnat  energy. 


that  is  Episcopal,  in  the  usual  acceptatioi 
of  that  word.  They  claim  descent,  as  ii 
well  known,  from  the  ancient  chiuches  of 
Moravia  and  Bulgaria,  founded  by  Metho- 
dus  and  Cyrillus,  two  Greek  monks.  Not- 
withstandmg  repeated  persecutions  fnuR 
the  Roman  Catholics,  some  remains  of 
these  churches  survived  in  Bohemia  and 
Moravia  as  late  as  1723,  when  a  party  of 
them  fled  for  refuge  from  continued  Ten 
tion  in  Moravia  to  the  estates  of  Nicbdai 
Lewis,  Count  of  Zinzendorf,  in  Upper  Ln- 
satiii,  and  there  they  founded  HermlmL 
Their  protector,  some  years  after  that,  be- 
came one  of  their  bishops,  and  laboud 
most  zealously  for  more  than  twenty  yen 
in  the  cause  of  God,  by  forming  societiii 
of  the  United  Brethren.  While  on  a  vkit 
to  America,  in  1741,  he  took  part  in  foaoi- 
ing  a  mission  among  the  Indians,  ud 
greatly  contributed  to  the  estahlishnMH 
of  several  settlements  for  those  of  the 
Brethren  who  might  choose  to  emimti 
thither.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  ^en- 
ant  villages  of  Bethlehem,  Nazareth,  ud 
Litiz,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  Salem  in  Noilk 
Carolina.  Moravian  families,  meanwhih 
settled,  and  formed  societies  in  Philaddr 
phia.  New- York,  and  several  other  placfli. 

The  pecuUar  economy  of  the  United; 
Brethren  is  too  widely  known  to  reqnin  i 
any  notice  of  it  here.    Their  settlementi : 
in  America  are  the  same  abodes  of  ordtf, 
provident  regard  for  the  morals  of  tbi 
young,  and  for  the  comfort  of  the  aj^of 
cheerful  industry,  and  pleasant  social  lifc 
enlivened  by  the  sweet  strains  of  muiic 
and,  withal,  of  that  deep  interest  in  mil- 
sions,  which  characterize  their  settlemenAi 
in  the  Old  World.  It  maybe  said,  peitaapii 
that  too  much  worldly  prosperity  has  bMS 
to  them,  as  to  many  other  Cluistiaiis,  t 
hinderance  to  their  piety. 

They  maintain  flourishing  boardiif- 
schools  for  girls  at  Bethlehem,  Litis,  ail 
Salem,  and  one  for  boys  at  Nazaretb. 
where,  also,  their  young  men  preparing  (or 
the  ministry  commonly  pursue  tneir  stud- 
ies. 

The  Moravian  missions  amons  the  Indi- 
ans within  the  boundaries  of  the  Unitad 
States  are  mainly  supported,  as  well  as  di- 
rected, by  their  congregations  in  that  coua- 
try.*  Their  doctrines  coincide,  in  tha 
main,  with  those  of  the  Augsburg  Confea- 
sion.  The  number  of  their  churches  and 
congregations  in  the  United  States  is  twen- 
ty-three ;  of  their  ministers,  twenty-seven; 
of  their  communicants,  about  3000 ;  and  tha 
entire  population  under  their  instractiooia 
about  12,000  souls. 


«  An  interesting  histoncftltketck  of  then 
wUl  be  found  in  Mr.  J.  C.  UtroWe 
North  America.*' 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

■MALLER  BAPTIST   DBNOBIINATIOKS. 

Thbkb  are  a  few  Baptist  denominations 
in  the  United  States  not  usually  included 
with  the  Regular  Baptists  noticed  in  Chap- 
ter IV.    They  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  Sbvemth  Day  Baptists— who 
have  fifty-nine  churches,  forty-six  ordained 
ministers,  twenty-three  licentiates,  and 
6077  members.  The  population  under  their 
instruction  and  influence  is  reckoned  at 

.      ahout  35,000.    They  are  quite  evangelical 

I  ia  the  doctrines  that  relate  to  the  way  of 
salration,  and  are  in  good  repute  for  piety 

.  and  zeal.  They  differ  from  the  Regular 
Baptists  as  to  the  day  to  be  observed  as  the 

^  Christian  Sabbath,  maintaining,  in  opposi- 
tion to  these,  that  the  seventh  day  was  not 
only  the  Sabbath  originally  appointed  by 
the  Creator,  but  that  that  appointment  re- 
mains unrepealed. 

Their  churches  are  widely  scattered 
throDghout  the  States.  There  are  four  in 
New-Jersey,*  twenty-nine  in  New-York, 
six  in  Ohio,  eight  in  Rhode  Island,  and  four 
in  Virginia,  and  eight  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  They  observe  Saturday  with 
ffieat  strictness  as  their  Sabbath,  have  Sun- 
aay-schools,  and  one  religious  newspaper. 
They  have  recently  formed  a  Tract  Soci- 
ety, a  Missionary  Society,  and  a  Society 
for  the  Conversion  of  the  Jews.  They  have 
four  Associations,  and  a  General  Confer- 
ence— all  meet  annually.  Altogethe  r  they 
are  a  very  worthy  people. 

9.  Fbbb-Will  Baptists.  This  body  dates 
in  America  from  1780,  when  its  first  church 
was  formed  in  New-Hamphsire.  In  doc- 
trine they  hold  a  general  atonement,  and 
reject  election  and  the  other  Calvinistic 
points.  On  the  subject  of  the  Trinity,  justi- 
fication b^  faith  alone,  regeneration,  and 
aanctification,  ^ey  are,  with  some  excep- 
tions, sound. 

Starting  with  the  wrong  principle  that, 
dispensing  with  written  creeds,  covenants, 
rules  of  discipline,  or  articles  of  organiza- 
tion, they  would  make  the  Bible  serve  for 
jdl  these,  they  were  soon  in  great  danger 
from  Arians  and  Socinians  creeping  in 
among  them.  But  of  late  years  they  have 
separated  from  the  Christ- ians  (a  heretical 
sect  we  have  yet  to  notice,  and  likewise 
opposed  to  creeds),  and  are,  consequently. 


*  In  New-Jeney,  and  1  doubt  not  in  other  States 
mlso,  there  are  special  laws' in  their  favour.  This  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  the  civil  power  in  the  United 
States  not  to  coerce  the  consciences  of  any  religious 
eommunity,  however  small,  strikingly  contrasts  with 
the  lopalation  of  France  in  a  hke  case.  In  the  win- 
ter ot  1840-1,  when  the  factory-children Vlabour-bill 
waa  before  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  it  was  asked 
whether  there  ought  not  to  be  a  clause  for  the  pro- 
tectioo  of  Jewish  children  in  the  observance  of  their 
Sabbath.  "  No,**  aaid  the  committee  upon  the  bill, 
'*  tlMV  an  too  few  to  make  that  neceasary."  To  this 
M.  roold,  the  banker,  himself  a  Jew,  aasented,  say- 
ing that  the  Jews  wejv  onJy  300,000  in  the  ^f'»gdnm ! 


endeavouring  to  regain  a  sound  orthodox 
position.  Some  of  them  have  come  to  see 
that  creeds  are  unavoidable,  and  had  better 
be  definitely  expressed  in  writing  than  mere- 
ly understood.  They  have  accordingly  in- 
troduced creeds,  and,  in  some  instances, 
even  written  articles  in  the  form  of  a  con- 
stitution.   This  augurs  well. 

Their  church  government,  like  that  of 
all  the  Regular  Baptists,  is  vested  prima- 
rily in  the  churches,  or  assemblages  of  be- 
lievers convened  for  worship.  These  send 
delegates  to  quarterly  meetings,  the  quar- 
terly meetings  to  the  yearly  meetings,  and 
these,  again,  to  the  general  conference. 
The  office-bearers  in  their  churches  are  el- 
ders and  deacons.  The  former  are  ordain- 
ed jointly  by  the  church  to  which  they  be- 
long, and  by  the  quarterly  meetiuff  acting 
by  a  council.  Each  quarterly  and  yearly 
meeting  has  an  elders'  conference,  which, 
with  the  general  conference,  regulates  the 
aflfairs  of  the  ministry  as  far  as  the  Pres- 
bytery is  concerned.  Thus  they  depart 
from  the  principle  of  a  pure  Independency. 
Within  the  last  ten  years  they  have  entered 
on  the  work  of  sending  the  Gospel  to  the 
heathen,  and  there  can  be  no  better  si^ 
than  this.  They  have  also  a  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society,  a  Tract  Society,  and  an 
Education  Society.  Many  of  their  church- 
es have  Sunday-schools  and  various  char- 
itable institutions.  A  religious  paper,  also, 
is  published  under  their  auspices  at  Dover, 
New-Hamjpshire. 

Until  a  rew  years  ago,  these  Armiuian 
Baptists  took  but  little  interest  in  the  edu- 
cation of  young  men  for  the  ministry ;  but 
they  now  have  six  academies. 

They  have  this  year  (1844)  1165  church- 
es and  771  ordained  ministers,  250  licen- 
tiates and  61,372  communicants.* 

3.  Disciples  or  Christ,  or  Reformers, 
as  they  call  themselves,  or  Campbbllitss, 
as  they  are  most  commonly  called  by  oth- 
ers, it  is  with  much  hesitation  that,  by 
placing  these  in  this  Book,  1  rank  them 
among  evangelical  Christians.  I  do  so  be- 
cause their  creed,  taken  as  it  stands  in  writ- 
ten terms,  is  not  heterodox.  Not  only  do 
they  not  deny,  but  in  words  their  creed 
affirms  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  of  sal- 
vation by  the  merits  of  Christ,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  regenerating  and  sanctifying 
influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Yet  I  un- 
derstand that  there  is  much  about  their 
preaching  that  seems  to  indicate  that  all 
that  they  consider  necessary  to  salvation 
is  little  if  any  thing  more  than  a  specula- 
tive, philosophical  faith,  in  connexion  with 
immersion  as  the  only  proper  mode  of  bap- 
tism ;  so  that  there  is  little,  after  all,  of  that 
"repentance  towards  God,"  and  "faith 
towards  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  which 
are  the  indispensable  terms  of  the  Gospel. 


*  Tb6Froe.^\a^a:ft^M^'B*V"fc«t^«l\^^K, 
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The  founder  of  this  sect  is  a  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Campbell,  a  Scotchman,  who,  togeth- 
er with  his  father,  left  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  18 IQ,  and  became  Baptists. 
Soon  after  this  change  he  began  to  broach 
doctrines  that  can  hardly  be  called  new,  for 
the  Christ-ians,  now,  though  not  always,  a 
heretical  sect,  had  advanced  them  before 
his  time.  His  views  seem  to  be  substanti- 
ally as  follows :  "  All  sects  and  parties  of 
the  Christian  world  have  departed,  in  ^eat- 
er or  less  degrees,  from  the  simplicity  of 
faith  and  manners  of  the  first  Christians." 
"This  defection"  Mr.  Campbell  and  his 
followers  "  attribute  to  the  great  varieties 
of  speculation,  and  metaphysical  dogma- 
tism of  countless  creeds,  formularies,  litur- 
gies, and  books  of  discipline,  adopted  and 
inculcated,  as  bonds  of  union  and  platforms 
of  communion  in  all  the  parties  which 
have  sprung  from  the  Lutheran  Reforma- 
tion." All  this  has  led,  as  they  suppose, 
to  the  displacing  of  the  style  of  the  living 
oracles,  and  the  affixing  to  the  sacred  dic- 
tion ideas  wholly  unknown  to  the  Apostles. 

And  what  does  Mr.  Campbell  propose  to 
do  ?  Simply  "  to  ascertain  from  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  according  to  commonly-receiv- 
ed and  well-established  rules  of  interpreta- 
tion, the  ideas  attached  to  the  leading 
terms  and  sentences  found  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  then  use  the  words  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  apostolic  acceptation  of 
them!"  But  let  us  hear  him  farther :  "By 
thus  expressing  the  ideas  communicated 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  terms  and  phrases 
learned  from  the  Apostles,  and  by  avoiding 
the  artificial  and  technical  language  of 
scholastic  theology,  they  propose  to  restore 
a  pure  spnecch  to  the  household  of  faith." 
And  in  this  way  they  expect  to  put  an  end 
to  all  divisions  and  disputes,  and  promote 
the  sanctification  of  the  faithful.  And  all 
this  is  proposed  by  those  who  reject  all 
creeds  for  churches ;  excepting,  indeed, 
that  which  consists  in  making  the  Bible 
speak  theirs !  However  plausible  it  may 
be  to  talk  in  this  way,  all  church  his- 
tory has  shown  that  there  is  no  more  cer- 
tain way  of  introducing  all  manner  of  her- 
esy than  by  dispensing  with  all  written 
creeds  and  formularies  of  doctrine,  and  al- 
lowing all  who  profess  to  believe  in  the  Bi- 
ble, though  attaching  any  meaning  to  it 
they  please,  to  become  members  of  the 
church.  For  a  while,  possibly,  this  scheme 
may  seem  to  work  well ;  but,  before  half 
a  century  has  passed,  all  manner  of  error 
will  be  found  to  have  entered  and  nestled 
in  the  house  of  God. 

"  Every  one  who  believes  what  the  Evan- 
gelists and  Apostles  have  testified  concem- 
mg  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  who  is  willing 
to  obey  him,  is  a  proper  subject  for  immer- 
sion." And  this  is  the  sum  and  substance 
of  what  Mr.  Campbell  says  respecting  the 
way  in  which  a  sinner  is  to  attain  8alva-\\e^Vxi\o  \3t»  \nM3MXT5/>x3L^^«^  ^  l^^tei^ 


tion.  This  is  all  well  enough  if  faith  bt 
truly  explained,  and  the  sinner  readly  does 
come  to  Christ  with  that  godljr  sorrow  tor 
sin  from  which  saving  faith  is  ne^er  dis- 
severed. But  if  a  mere  general  belief  it 
what  the  Evangelists  and  Apostles  but 
said,  together  with  immersion,  be  all  dnl 
is  required,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  tlnl 
churches  may  soon  be  gathered  in  whaA 
there  will  be  but  little  true  religion. 

It  is  on  this  account  that  evangdiol 
Christians  in  America,  Baptists  as  well  ar 
Paedobaptists,  have  many  fears  about  Ifi; 
Campbell  and  his  followers.  It  is  beliere^ 
however,  that,  as  yet,  there  are  not  a  fev 
sincerely  pious  people  among  his  CGngve-  : 
gations,  who  have  been  led  away  by  fail  J 
plausible  representations  respecting  tkft  | 
evil  of  creeos.  Time  can  only  show  tlii 
issue.  Two  or  three  religious  papers  an 
published  by  ministers  of  this  denomini- 
tion,  and  are  almost  entirely  devoted  tt 
the  propagation  of  the  peculiar  tenets  d 
the  sect.  The  churches  in  its  connexiai 
are  constituted  purely  on  Ladependent  pcii- 
ciples.  Its  statistics  are  not  well  ascer*  >i 
tained.  Mr.  Campbell  says  that  it  nor 
embraces  from  150,000  to  200,000  persooi. 
As  for  the  churches  and  ministers,  I  hxft 
never  seen  their  number  stated. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

SMALLKR   PRE8BTTIRIAN  CHURCHBS.' 
CUMBERLAND   PRRSBTTkRIAICS. 

The  origin  of  the  Cumberland  PresbfM- 
rians  was  as  follows:  In  the  eztensire 
and,  in  some  respects,  wonderful  revitnl 
of  religion  that  took  place  in  Kentuckj 
during  the  years  1801-1803,  the  call  kt 
Presbyterian  ministers  was  far  be^ooi 
what  could  be  satisfied,  and  in  this  exigei- 
cy  it  was  proposed  by  some  of  the  minis- 
ters that  pious  laymen  of  promising  abili- 
ties, and  who  seemed  to  have  a  talent  for 
public  speaking,  should  be  encouraged  to 
make  the  best  preparations  in  their  power 
for  the  ministry,  and  thereafter  be  licensed 
to  preach. 

This  suggestion  was  carried  into  effect 
Several  such  persons  were  licensed  by  the 
Presbjrtery  of  Transylvania ;  and  a  new 
presbytery,  which  had  been  formed  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State  in  1803,  and  was 
called  the  Cumberland  Presbytery,  admit- 
ted and  ordained  those  licentiates,  tnd 
took  on  trial  others  of  similar  character 
and  attainments. 

These  proceedings  were  considered  dis- 
orderly  by  the  Synod  of  Kentucky,  and  a 
commission  was  therefore  appointed  to 
examine  them,  and  to  inquire  what  were 
XYve  doeVrakft^  Vveld  by  persons  thus  admit- 
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to  the  rules  andpractice  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church.  Tne  upshot  was,  that  the 
course  pursued  by  the  Cumberland  Pres- 
bytery was  condemned,  and  this  sentence 
hmTinff  been  confirmed  by  the  General  As- 
«embly  of  the  whole  Presbyterian  Church, 
before  which  it  had  been  broug;ht  by  ap- 
peal, the  censured  Presbytery  withdrew 
aom  that  body,  and  constituted  itself  an 
independent  church  in  1810,  which  has 
erer  since  been  called  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Church. 

Its  doctrines  occupy  a  sort  of  middle 
jpround  between  Calvinism  and  Arminian- 
£m.  It  holds  that  the  atonement  was 
made  for  all  mankind ;  it  rejects  the  doc- 
trine of  eternal  reprobation ;  holds  a  mod- 
ified yiew  of  election ;  and  maintains  the 
perseverance  of  the  saints;  but  on  the 
other  points  is  essentially  Calvinistic. 

In  its  ecclesiastical  polity  it  is  Presby- 
terian; the  Session,  Presbytery,  Synod, 
and  General  Assembly  are  all  constituted 
in  the  manner  described  at  length  in  our 
notice  of  the  Presbyterian  Churdi.  It  dif- 
to«,  however,  in  one  point,  from  all  other 
Presbyterian  churches,  by  having  adopted 
the  itinerating  system  of  the  Methodists. 
By  that  system  of  circuits  and  stations, 
its  ministers  have  been  able  to  reach  al- 
most all  parts  of  the  Valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, that  being  the  great  scene  of  their 
laiwurs.  But  their  church  is  not  confined 
to  the  Western  States  and  Territories  of 
the  American  Union—it  reaches  into  Tex- 
as, where  it  has  a  number  of  churches. 
The  General  Assembly  has  under  its  su- 
perintendence twelve  synods,  forty-five 
presbyteries,  about  550  churches,  and 
the  same  number  of  ministers,  and  about 
70,(KK)  communicants.  Several  religious 
newspapers  are  published  under  its  auspi- 
ces. For  the  education  of  its  youth,  it  has 
one  flourishing  college  at  Princeton,  in 
Kentucky,  and  has  lately  opened  another 
in  the  State  of  Ohio.  Among  its  preach- 
ers there  are  several  men  of  highly  re- 
spectable talents  and  acquirements. 


CHAPTER  X. 

SM ALLSR  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCHES  :    REFORM- 
ED  DUTCH   CHURCH. 

We  have  elsewhere  stated  that  the  coun- 
try embracing  what  are  now  the  States  of 
New- York,  New-Jersey,  Delaware,  and 
Pennsylvania,  was  at  one  time  claimed  by 
the  Dutch  in  right  of  discovery.  A  trading 
post  was  established  by  them  in  1614,  at 
the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  city  of  New- 
York,  but  it  was  not  until  1624  that  any 
families  from  Holland  settled  there.  A 
few  years  after,  the  Rev.  Everardus  Bo- 
l^udus  was  sent  over  to  preach  to  the 
colonists,  and  was  the  first  Dutch  pastor 


that  settled  in  America.*  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  John  and  Samuel  Meffapolensis, 
the  latter  of  whom  was  one  of  tne  com- 
missioners appointed  by  General  Stuyve- 
sant  to  settle  the  terms  on  which  the  colony 
was  surrendered  to  the  English  in  1664. 

The  colony  having  been  planted  and 
maintained  by  the  Dutch  West  India  Com- 
pany, to  it  the  colonists  applied  from  time 
to  time  for  ministers,  as  new  churches 
were  formed  or  the  older  ones  became 
vacant ;  and  the  seat  of  the  company  being 
at  Amsterdam,  the  directors  naturally  ap- 
plied to  the  Classis  of  that  city  to  choose 
and  ordain  the  persons  that  were  to  be 
sent  out.  Hence  that  Classis  and  the 
Synod  of  North  Holland,  with  which  it 
was  connected,  came,  by  the  tacit  consent 
of  the  other  classes  and  synods  of  the 
Dutch  National  Church,  as  well  as  by  the 
submission  of  the  churches  in  the  colonies, 
to  have  an  influence  over  the  latter,  which, 
in  the  course  of  time,  proved  a  source  of 
no  little  trouble  to  the  parties  concemed.f 
To  such  an  extent  was  it  carried  that  the 
colonial  churches  were  not  thought  entitled 
to  take  a  single  step  towards  the  regula- 
tion of  their  own  affiairs. 

How  far  the  West  India  Company  aided 
the  congregations  that  were  gradually 
formed  m  its  American  colonies  is  not 
now  known,  but  it  is  supposed  to  have 
done  something  for  their  support.^  Some 
of  its  governors  were  decided  friends  and 
members  of  the  church,  and  certain  it  is 
that  those  congregations  in  New  NeUier- 
lands  were  considered  as  branches  of  the 
Established  Church  of  Holland. 

The  English  took  possession  of  the  col- 
ony in  1664,  and  guarantied  to  the  inhabi- 
tants all  their  religious  rights.  Nothing 
of  any  consequence  to  the  churches  took 
place  for  about  thirty  years,  for  there  being 
but  few  English  in  the  colony,  they  were 
attended  by  nearly  the  whole  population. 
But  in  1693,  on  Colonel  Samuel  Fletcher 
becoming  governor,  he  succeeded,  as  we 
have  elsewhere  noticed,  by  artifice  and 
perseverance,  in  having  the  Episcopal 
Church  established  in  the  city  of  New- 
York  and  four  of  the  principal  counties  of 
the  province ;  so  that  from  that  time  all 
classes  were  taxed  for  the  support  of 


*  This  excellent  man  left  the  colony  to  retam  to 
Holland  in  1647,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  lost 
at  sea  in  the  same  vessel  with  Governor  Kieft 

t  The  Classis  of  Amsterdam  and  the  Synod  of 
North  Holland  retain  to  this  day  the  charge  of  the 
churches  in  the  colonies  in  the  East  Indies,  and  other 
parts  of  the  world,  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands. 

X  It  would  seem  that  it  was  a  considerable  time 
before  any  church  edifice  of  respectable  appearance 
was  erected  in  New  Amsterdam,  as  New- York  was 
then  called ;  for  De  Vries,  in  the  account  of  his  voy- 
age to  New  Netherlands,  relates  that  he  remarked  to 
Governor  Kieft  in  1641,  **that  it  was  a  shanne  that 
the  English  should  v«Aa  \.Yi«t«^  wA  «ka  csc^^  ^\sft»sv 
bam  in  which  Nve  ^tlonnftdk  Q\a  ^^iiiG^^r 
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Episcopacy,  though  its  partisans  formed 
but  a  small  minonty  of  the  colonists. 

But  the  inconvenience  of  having  no  ec- 
clesiastical authority  in  America  higher 
than  a  Consistory  could  not  fail  to  be  felt 
by  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  and  ac 
cordingly,  in  1738,  some  of  its  ministers 
proposed  having  an  association  of  the 
clergy,  called  a  catus,  but  which  was  to 
have  no  power  either  to  ordain  pastors  or 
to  determine  ecclesiastical  disputes.  In- 
nocent as  well  as  inadequate  as  was  this 
measure,  the  concurrence  of  the  Classis  of 
Amsterdam  could  not  be  obtained  till  1746 
or  1747.  But  it  was  soon  found  that  no- 
thing short  of  having  a  regular  classis  of 
their  own  could  meet  the  wants  of  the 
churches.  Not  only  was  there  the  heavy 
expense  and  delay  attending  getting  minis- 
ters from  Holland,  or  sendmg  young  men 
thither  to  be  educated,  but,  worse  than  all, 
the  churches  had  no  power  of  choosing 
ministers  likely  to  suit  them.  Urged  by 
such  considerations,  the  ccetus  resolved  in 
1754  to  propose  a  change  of  its  constitution 
to  that  of  a  regular  classis,  and  a  plan  to  that 
effect  was  transmitted  to  the  congregations 
for  their  approval.  But  the  project  was 
opposed  by  a  powerful  party,  mainly  form- 
ed of  those  who  had  been  sent  over  from 
Holland,  and  called  the  Conferentie.  Amid 
the  distraction  and  confusion  caused  by 
this  opposition  of  parties,  religion  made 
little  progress,  and  many  influential  fami- 
lies left  the  Dutch  Church,  and  joined  the 
Episcopal. 

All  difficulties  were  at  length  adjusted 
through  the  prudent  mediation  of  the  late 
Rev.  John  H.  Livingston,  D.D.,*  then  a 
young  man.  Having  gone  to  Holland  for 
the  prosecution  of  his  studies,  in  1766,  the 
Synod  of  Holland  and  Classis  of  Amster- 
dam were  led  by  his  representations  to  de- 
vise a  plan,  which,  after  Mr.  Livingston's 
return  to  America  in  1770,  was  submitted 
to  a  meeting  held  in  New- York  in  October, 
1771,  and  attended  by  nearly  all  the  minis- 
ters, and  by  lay  delegates  from  nearly  all 
the  congregations.  After  a  full  discussion, 
having  been  unanimously  adopted,  it  was 
carried  into  effect  the  following  year.  The 
whole  Church  was  divided  into  ^ve  classes, 
three  in  the  Province  of  New-Jersey,  and 
two  in  that  of  New- York ;  and  a  delega- 
tion of  two  ministers  and  two  elders  from 
each  classis  constituted  the  General  Synod, 
which  was  to  meet  once  a  year. 


*  Few  men  have  ever  lived  in  America  who  have 
been  more  useful  or  respected  than  Dr.  John  H.  Liv- 
ingston.  For  many  years  he  was  a  pastor  in  New- 
York  city  ;  but  the  latter  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in 
New- Brunswick,  in  the  State  of  New-Jersey,  where 
he  was  professor  of  theology  in  the  seminary  of  the 
Reformed  Dutch  Church.  He  died  in  the  year  1825, 
revered  by  all  of  every  denommation  who  knew  him. 
He  has  leA  an  abiding  impression  of  his  character 
upon  ihp  church  of  wJiich  he  was  so  distinguished 
an  ornament. 


The  prosperity  of  the  Dutch  CfamN^ 
particularly  in  the  city  of  New- York,  w« 
retarded  by  another  cause,  namely,  th» 
long-continued  opposition  to  preaching  m 
English.  The  Dutch  tongue  having  teea 
grsSually  disappearing  ever  since  the  ooi- 
quest  of  the  colony  in  1664,  many  of  th» 
youth  had  grown  up  almost  in  utter  wuh- 
ranee  of  it,  and  had  gone  off  to  the  spn- 
copal  and  Presbyterian  churches,  espeod- 
ly  the  former,  for  the  latter  had  as  yet  ta 
a  merely  tolerated  and  feeble  existence. 
At  length  the  Rev.  Dr.  Laidlie,  a  Scotch 
minister,  was  invited  from  Holland,  nri 
commenced  preaching  in  English  in  1764, 
from  which  time  Dntdi  fell  still  more  np- 
idly  into  disuse.  The  last  Dutch  sennoi 
was  preached  in  the  collegiate  churches  ia 
the  city  of  New- York  in  1804,  thou^  in 
some  of  the  churches  in  the  country  it  wis 
used  some  years  longer.  Bat  it  is  now 
quite  abandoned  in  the  pulpit  throogbont 
the  United  States. 

The  RevolutionaiT  war,  also,  proved  dis- 
astrous to  the  Dutch  Church,  particalii^ 
in  the  city  of  New- York.  One  of  the 
church-edifices  there  was  used  as  a  hospi- 
tal, another  as  a  cavalry  riding-school, 
during  the  occupation  of  the  place  by  a 
British  force  from  1776  to  1783.  Bat  widi 
the  return  of  peace,  prosperity  returned  to 
this  as  well  as  other  evangelical  commi- 
nions,  and  it  has  been  steadily  advandng 
ever  since.  In  all  the  States  it  had  only 
eighth-two  congregations  and  thirty  minis- 
ters m  1784  ;  but  the  former  have  now 
risen  to  267,  and  the  latter  to  250.  The 
communicants  are  30,328.* 

A  college  was  founded  by  the  Reformed 
Dutch  at  New-Brunswick,  in  New-Jersey, 
in  1770,  which,  after  various  vicissitudes, 
has  now  been  open  for  many  years,  and  is 
firmly  established  and  flourishing.  It  it 
called  Rutger's  College.  Connected  with 
it  there  is  a  theological  seminary,  with 
three  able  professors,  and  between  thirty 
and  forty  students. 

The  Dutch  Church  is  doing  much  for 
Sunday-schools,  home  missions,  and  Uie 
education  of  young  men  for  the  ministry. 
It  has  a  society,  also,  for  foreign  missions, 
auxiliary  to  the  American  Board  of  Com- 
missioners for  Foreign  Missions,  and  now 
maintaining  some  six  or  eight  missionaries 
with  their  wives  at  two  or  three  stations 
in  Borneo. 

The  church  is  at  present  organized  in  a 
general  synod,  two  particular  synods,  and 
nineteen  classes.  Its  standards  are  those 
of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Holland,  via., 
the  Belgic  Confession,  the  Heidelberg  Cat- 
echism, the  Canons  of  the  Synod  of  Dort, 
&c.  Its  doctrines  are  in  all  respects  purely 
Calvinistic.    From  the  first  it  has  been 


♦  The  miinberof  familiet  refxntedas  beionging  to 
this  denominmlion  in  1843  was  21.569 ;  and  the  num- 
\  bei  ot  \u^N'iA\ia^  \idA«i  \U  Vxa\xM<:Vv)CL  was  96,303. 
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KToured  with  an  able,  learned,  and  godly 
nnistry.  In  ix»  earlier  days  the  laboure 
r  such  men  as  the  Rev.  Theodoriis  J, 
relinffhuysen,  Drs.  Laidlie  and  Wcsterlo, 
id  others  of  like  character,  were  greatly 
Ksed.  In  our  own  times  many  of  its 
inisters  stand  in  the  first  rank  among  our 
itinguished  American  divines,  and  many 
its  congregations  have  enjoyed  vcir 
Mrious  religious  revivals.  For  the  edifi- 
tion  of  the  people,  one  of  the  most  in- 
uctive  and  best-conducted  religious  pa- 
rs, called  the  Christian  Intelligencer,-  is 
blished  weekly  in  the  city  of  New- York. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

kI«I«KR  PRB8BTTERIAK  CHURCHES  :  THE  AS- 
lOOIATE  CHURCH — THE  ASSOCUTE  REFORMED 
3BI7RCH — AMD  THE  REPORMED  PRB8BTTER1- 
Uff  CHURCH. 

Vummm  are  often  called  the  "  Scottish 
cession  churches.''  They  were  origi- 
Lly  established  by  immigrants  from  Scot- 
id  and  Ireland,  and  are  mainly  composed, 
this  day,  of  Scotch  and  Irish  immigrants 
i  their  descendants.  The  first  and  last 
tbe  three  were,  in  their  origin,  branches 
similar  charches  in  Scotland,  and  out  of 
wnsoccessful  attempt  made  in  America 
unite  them  sprang  the  second. 
In  tl&e  year  1733,  as  is  well  known,  the 
rr.  Messrs.  Ebenezer  Erskine,  Alexan- 
r  Moncrieff;  William  Wilson,  and  James 
sher,  by  a  protest  addressed  to  the  Com- 
ission  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
lurch  of  Scotland,  seceded  from  the  pre- 
iling  party  in  the  judicatories  of  that 
>urch.  The  ground  of  this  separation 
as  not  a  disagreement  with  the  doctrines, 
der,  or  discipline  of  that  church,  but  dis- 
lisfaction  with  what  the  dissenters  con- 
lered  to  be  an  inadequate  maintenance 
those  doctrines,  and  enforcing  of  that 
der  and  discipline.  These  seceders,  join- 
1  afterward  by  many  others,  organized 
.e  Associate*  Presbytery,  and  soon  became 
numerous  and  important  branch  of  the 
ngdom  of  Christ  in  Scotland. 
Seventeen  years  after  this  secession  a 
unber  of  persons,  chiefly  Scotch  immi- 
rants,  sent  a  petition  from  Pennsylvania 
»  the  Associate  (Antiburgherf)  Synod  in 
cotland,  praying  that  ministers  might  be 
»nt  from  that  body  to  break  unto  them 
le  bread  of  life.  Two  ministers  were  ac- 
>rdingly  sent  over  in  1753  or  1754,  with 
>wer  to  form  churches,  ordain  elders, 
id  constitute  a  presbytery.    The  labours 


*  They  took  this  name  from  the  circumstance  of 
eir  congregations  not  lying  near  each  other,  and 
erefore  forming  an  association  of  charches  rather 
an  a  territorial  presbytery, 
t  The  Secession  became  divided  into  Burghers 
id  Antiburghers,  by  a  controversy  on  the  lawfui- 
»s  of  what  was  caUed  the  Burgess  oath. 


of  these  brethren  were  crowned  with  suc- 
cess ;  several  congregations  were  soon  or- 
ganized, and  a  presbytery  formed  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Pennsylvania  ;  and  as  oth- 
er ministers  were  sent  over  from  Scotland 
from  time  to  time,  there  were  about  eight 
or  ten  in  all  before  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Revolution.  But  in  1782,  the  presbytery 
was  reduced  to  the  original  number  of  two 
ministers,  in  consequence  of  one  or  two 
being  deposed,  and  others  joining  several 
ministers  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church,  or  Covenanters,  in  forming  the 
Associate  Reformed  Church. 

Notwithstanding  these  untoward  circum- 
stances, the  two  ministers,  with  the  congre- 
gations adhering  to  them,  persevered,  and 
their  numbers  being  speedily  recruited  from 
Scotland,  such,  at  last,  was  their  success 
in  training  young  men  among  themselves^ 
that  in  1801  they  had  four  presbyteries, 
which  that  year,  by  a  delegation  from  their 
ranks,  formed  the  Absociatb  Synod  of 
North  America,  a  body  which  meets  an- 
nually. The  presbyteries  have  now  been 
quadrupled,  I  believe,  and  extend  over  the 
Middle,  Southern,  and  Western  States.  Ac" 
cording  to  the  most  recent  statement  which 
[  have  seen,  this  denomination  has  more 
than  one  hundred  ministers,  upward  of 
two  hundred  churches,  noiost  of  which  are 
small,  and  about  15,000  communicants.  For 
a  long  time  the  energies  of  this  church, 
like  those  of  many  others,  were  directed  to 
the  building  up  of  churches  in  the  West 
and  South.  Of  late  years  it  has  turned  its 
attention  to  the  foreiffn  field,  and  has  sent 
two  missionaries  to  the  island  of  Trinidad. 

They  have  a  theological  school,  with  two 
able  professors  and  some  30  or  d5  students, 
in  connexion  with  Jefferson  College,  situa- 
ted at  Canonsburg,  in  the  western  part  of 
Pennsylvania,  eighteen  miles  from  F^tts- 
burffh.  For  their  organ  they  pubhsh  a  val- 
uable monthly  journal  called  the  "Reli- 
gious Monitor."  The  doctrines  of  the  As- 
sociate Church  are  thoroughly  Calvinistic ; 
its  polity  completely  Presbyterian.  It  has 
enjoyed  the  lac>ours  of  many  able  ministers. 

This  small  denomination,  like  some  oth- 
ers, have  been  at  strife  among  themselves, 
which  has  led  to  a  separation.  The  lar- 
ger party  ejected  the  smaller.  The  eject- 
ed ministers  are  fifteen  in  number,  and  the 
members  of  their  churches  are  estimated 
at  about  two  thousand.  It  is  not  known 
that  there  exists  any  difference  in  their 
tloctrinal  views,  and  the  smaller  party  have 
retained  their  original  organization ;  so  that 
there  are  now  two  Associate  Synods  of 
North  America,  as  well  as  two  General 
Assemblies  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
rhe  United  States  of  America. 
Associate  RirosMKD  Church. — ^This  body, 
lis  we  have  seen,  owes  its  existence  to  an 
attempt  made  in  1782  to  >MV\^vcv«ti!^Vs«A^ 
the  few  A«soc\aXe  uiA^^QitaRftk??'tw^si>^- 
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rian  churches  then  to  be  found  in  the  Uni- 
ted States.  But  as  the  success  of  the  at- 
tempt was  only  partial,  the  coalition  being 
refused  by  certain  members  of  both  churcb- 
.es,  both  survive  to  this  day,  and  thus  a  proj- 
ect for  merging  two  denominations  in  one, 
resulted  in  the  creation  of  a  third. 

The  Associate  Reformed  Church  has 
rapidly  increased.  Starting  with  a  small 
number  of  ministers  and  churches  in  1783, 
it  has  now  no  fewer  than  20  presbyteries 
and  4  synods ;  the  one  in  the  State  of  New- 
York  IS  the  largest.  It  has  a  theological 
seminary  at  Newburgh  in  the  same  state, 
with  three  professors,  and  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  students.  The  Western  Synod  has 
a  seminary  at  Alleghany-town,  near  Pitts- 
burffh,  with  one  professor  and  about  twenty 
stuaents. 

The  doctrines  of  this  church  are  Cal- 
vinistic,  and  its  polity  Presbyterian ;  points 
on  which  it  hardly  at  all  differs  from  the  As- 
sociate and  Reformed  Presbyterian  synods. 
All  three  maintain  a  state  of  strict  isola- 
tion from  other  communions,  and  in  their 
church  psalmody  confine  themselves  ex- 
clusively to  Rouse's  version  of  the  Psalms 
of  the  Bible.  They  also  strenuously  con- 
tinue the  customof"^  having  fast  and  thanks- 
giving days  to  precede  and  follow  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper ;  and  in  the  administration  of  that 
ordinance,  the  communicants  sit  around  a 
table. 

The  churches  of  the  Associate  Reformed 
are  more  than  300,  their  ministers  166,  and 
their  communicants  26,000.  About  twenty 
years  ago,  part  of  this  communion  joined 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  but  the  greater 
part  preferred  maintaining  their  independ- 
ent position.  They  have  a  considerable 
number  of  able  ministers.  The  late  Dr. 
John  M.  Mason  was  for  the  greater  part  of 
his  life  one  of  their  most  distinguished 
members,  but  he  joined,  a  few  years  before 
his  death,  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The 
Christian  Magazine,  a  monthly  periodical, 
is  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  As- 
sociate Reformed. 

Each  synod  has  a  Domestic  Missionaiy 
Society,  the  object  of  which  is  to  aid  small 
congregations  and  plant  new  ones  in  des- 
titute places,  especially  in  ihe  Western 
frontier  states. 

In  regard  to  foreign  missions,  the  Asso- 
ciate Reformed  Church  acts  in  concert 
with  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  the  Gener- 
al Assembly,  and  contributes  to  the  sup- 
£ort  of  the  missionaries  sent  out  by  that 
loard.  The  monthly  concert  of  prayer  is 
observed  in  their  churches  generally,  and 
collections  taken  at  each  meeting  to  aid 
the  cause  of  missions. 

Reformed  Pkesbyteriaii  Church. — Re- 
formed Presbyterians  (or,  as  Uiey  are 
sometimes  called,  Covenanters)  are  the 
u^^^ndaata  of  the  penecuted  PreBbyieh- 


ans  in  Scotland  who  refused  to  accede  to 
the  Erastian  settlement  of  religion  at  the 
Revolution  of  1688,  and  still  maintain  a 
practical  dissent  from  both  Church  and 
State  on  account  of  existing  evils. 

They  are  distinguished  from  other  Pres- 
byterians chiefly  by  their  rigid  adherence 
to  the  whole  doctrines  of  the  Westminster 
Confession  of  Faith,  Catechisms,  Larger 
and  Shorter ;  to  the  Scotch  Covenants- 
maintaining  that  the  obligations  of  the  **  Na- 
tional Covenant''  and  "Solemn  League" 
extend  to  all  represented  in  the  taking  of 
them,  though  removed  to  Uiis  or  any  other 
part  of  the  world,  in  so  far  as  these  cove- 
nants bind  to  duties  not  peculiar  to  the 
Church  in  the  British  Isles,  but  are  of  uni- 
versal application.  They  also  contend 
that  nations  enjoying  the  light  of  Divine 
revelation  are  bound  to  frame  their  gor- 
emment  according  to  it;  and  where  the 
Bible  is  known  they  refuse  to  swear  alle- 
giance to  any  system  of  civil  goyemment 
which  does  not  acknowledge  ue  Loid  Je- 
sus Christ  as  King,  and  recognise  the  Bi- 
ble as  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 

As  early  as  1752  some  Reformed  Pres- 
byterian congregations  had  been  formed  ia 
North  America ;  but,  owing  to  the  defec- 
tion of  some  of  the  ministers,  the  distance 
of  the  congregations  from  each  other,  and 
the  troubles  connected  with  the  Revolu- 
tion, the  church  did  not  assume  a  regular 
organization  until,  in  1798,  the  Reformed 
Presbytery  of  the  United  States  of  Nortk 
Amenca  was  constituted,  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  the  descendants 
of  the  followers  of ''  Cargill,  Renwick,  and 
Cameron,"  who  had  suffered  so  much  in 
the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and 
who  had  voluntarily  resigned  the  privilege 
of  citizenship  in  the  land  of  their  nativity, 
rather  than  acknowledge  the  corrupt  sjrs- 
tem  established  at  the  Revolution  to  be 
God's  ordinance  of  civil  government,  would 
examine  carefully  the  Constitution  of  their 
adopted  country.  They  did  so,  and  found 
(as  they  believed)  evils  so  great  incorpo- 
rated in  that  instrument  as  rendered  it 
necessary  for  them  to  refuse  allegiance  to 
the  whole  system.  **In  this  remarkable 
instrument,"  say  they, ''  there  is  contained 
no  acknowledgment  of  the  being  or  au- 
thority of  God.  There  is  no  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  Christian  religion,  or  profess- 
ed submission  to  the  kingdom  of  Messiah. 
It  gives  support  to  the  enemies  of  the  Re- 
deemer, and  admits  to  its  honours  and 
emoluments  Jews^  Mohammedans,  Deists, 
and  Atheists.  It  establishes  that  system  of 
robbery  by  which  men  are  held  in  slavery, 
despoiled  of  liberty,  property,  and  pro- 
tection. It  violates  the  principles  of  rep- 
resentation, by  bestowing  upon  the  domes- 
tic tyrant,  who  holds  hundreds  of  his  fel- 
low-creatures in  bondage,  an  influence  in 
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making  laws  for  freemen  proportioned  to 
Iha  number  of  his  own  slaves.  This  Con- 
Btitotion  is,  notwithstanding  its  numerous 
excellences,  in  many  instances  inconsist- 
ent, oppressive,  and  impious."*  Their  op- 
position to  the  Constitution,  however,  has 
been  the  opposition  of  reason  and  piety. 
The  weapons  of  their  warfare  are  argu- 
ments and  prayers.  They  consider  them- 
selves bound  to  live  peaceably  with  men, 
to  advance  the  good  of  society,  conform 
to  its  order  in  everything  consistent  with 
riffhteousness,  and  submit  to  every  burden 
which  God,  in  his  providence,  calls  them  to 
bear.  During  the  late  war  with  Great 
Britain,  no  portion  of  the  citizens  were 
more  forward  in  defence  of  the  country 
than  Reformed  Presbyterians. 

In  1807  they  published  a  doctrinal  Tes- 
timony, containiuff  a  brief  statement  of  the 
principles  which  they  hold,  and  a  testimo- 
ny against  opposing  errors,  with  special 
reference  to  the  evils  existing  in  the  na- 
tional Constitution,  and  the  constitutions 
of  the  churches  around  them.  They  con- 
tinued imited  in  the  maintenance  of  this 
testimony,  neither  holding  communion 
with  other  churches,  nor  offices  in  the 
State,  nor  voting  at  elections  for  civil  of- 
ficers, nor  admitting  any  slaveholder  to 
their  communion  till  about  1830,  when, 
their  number  being  considerably  increased, 
several  ministers  beean  to  entertain  opin- 
ions different  from  those  which  were  for- 
merly held  by  the  body  on  several  points 
relatug  to  doctrine,  order,  and  discipline. 
These  men  were  led  to  modify  their  views 
on  the  subject  of  acknowledging  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  country,  and  avowing  alle- 
giance to  it.  This  introduced  what  has 
been  called  the  New  Light  controversy, 
which  has  since  agitated  all  departments 
of  the  Presbyterian  family,  ana  resulted 
in  a  division  of  the  Synod,  and  the  organi- 
zation of  a  rival  synod  in  the  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Church,  which  still  maintains 
a  separate  existence.  At  present,  howev- 
er, they  are  endeavouring  to  form  a  union 
-with  the  Associate  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  their  efforts  promise  success,  as  the 
articles  of  union  are  nearly  concluded. 

This  controversy  ffreatly  distressed  the 
church,  and  so  weakened  the  old  Synod 
that  she  has  not  been  able  to  establish  any 
foreign  mission.  The  members  of  the 
church  generally  retained  their  attach- 
ment to  the  subordinate  standards,  and,  in 
consequence,  many  congregations  were 
left  without  pastors.  The  I'heological 
Seminary  for  a  time  suspended  its  opera- 
tions, so  that  labourers  for  a  foreign  field 
could  not  be  obtained ;  but  home  missions, 
especially  in  the  West,  have  been  prose- 
cuted with  considerable  zeal.  A  more 
prosperous  season   has   returned.     The 
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Theological  Seminary  in  Alleghany  Town, 
Pennsylvania,  has  been  revived.  It  has 
two  professors.  Rev.  James  R.  Willson, 
D.D.,  and  Rev.  Tliomas  Sproull;  four- 
teen students  were  in  attendance  last  ses- 
sion ;  a  considerable  librair  for  the  Semi- 
nary has  been  collected,  and  the  Synod  pro- 
poses to  establish  a  mission  in  1844,  in  the 
West  Indies,  making  St.  Thomas  the  cen- 
tre of  operation.  There  are  thirty-three 
ministers,  five  licentiates,  fifty  organized 
conj^regations,  with  numerous  small  so- 
cieties, and  nearly  6000  communicants. 
With  this  Synod  the  Reformed  Presbyte- 
rian Synods  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  main- 
tain fraternal  intercourse. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  New  Synod  has 
now  twenty-four  ordained  ministers,  dve 
licentiates,  eight  students  in  theology,  for- 
ty-four organized  churches,  and  4jy00  com- 
municants. It  has  five  presbyteries,  and 
sustains,  in  connexion  with  the  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions  of  the  Old  School  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
two  missionaries  in  India.  Besides  sup- 
porting these  two  missionaries,  the  Board 
of  Missions  of  this  Synod  sustains  a  school 
containing  twenty-eight  children,  in  con- 
nexion with  their  Indian  mission.  They 
have  been  active,  also,  in  prosecuting  the 
work  of  domestic  missions,  and,  thus,  of 
building  up  churches  in  the  West  and  other 

6 arts  of  the  country.    The  receipts  of  their 
loard  of  Missions  average  about  $2800 
annually. 

The  entire  body  of  the  Reformed  Pres- 
byterians in  the  United  States  embraces, 
therefore,  fifty-seven  ordained  ministers, 
ten  licentiates,  about  twenty  students  of 
theology,  ninety- four  organized  congrega- 
tions, and  10,500  communicants. 

This  small  body  has  not  been  deficient 
in  men  distinguished  for  ministerial  gifts 
and  extensive  learning.  The  late  Alex- 
ander M*Leod,  D.D.,  ranked  in  his  day  with 
Mason,  Griffin,  Dwight,  and  other  giants 
of  the  land. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

SMALLER  PBBSBYTBRIAN  CHVROHBS .'   THB   LU- 
THERAN CmiBCH. 

The  first  Lutherans  that  emigrated  to 
America  came  from  Holland,  and  settled 
at  New- York  about  the  year  1626,  that  is, 
two  years  alter  the  regular  settlement  of 
New  Netherlands  by  the  Dutch.  But  they 
were  few  in  number,  and  as  long  as  the 
Dutch  held  the  country,  they  worshipped 
in  private  houses  only.  But  on  the  col- 
ony being  transferred  to  the  English,  in 
1664,  they  obtained  leave  to  open  a  place 
of  public  worship,  and  had  for  their  first 
minister  Jacob  Fabrle\u&^  Nt\i^  ^rcw^*\a. 
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Next  among  the  Lutherans  came  the 
Swedish  colony  that  settled  on  the  Dela- 
ware in  1636.  It  flourished  for  a  while, 
but  receiving  no  new-comers  from  Swe- 
den, the  colonists  gradually  fell  into  the 
use  of  the  English  tongue,  and  as  there 
•were  no  Lutheran  clergymen  who  could 
preach  in  English,  on  losing  their  Swedish 
pastors  they  went  to  the  English  Episco- 
pal Church  for  religious  teachers,  and  be- 
came  ultimately  merged  in  that  denomi- 
nation. Nevertheless,  by  their  charter 
they  are  still  styled  Swedish  Lutheran 
churches.* 

The  third  Lutheran  emigration  to  the 
United  States  was  that  of  the  Germans. 
The  first  settlements  were  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, soon  after  the  grant  of  that  province 
to  William  Penn,  in  1680,  whence  they 
spread,  by  degrees,  not  only  through  Penn- 
sylvania, but  also  into  Maryland,  Virginia, 
the  interior  of  New- York,  and,  since  the 
Revolution,  over  the  Western  States.  Em- 
igration from  Germany  may  be  said  to  have 
fairly  commenced  on  a  large  scale  in  1710. 
Its  primary  cause  lay  in  the  persecution 
of  tne  Protestants  in  the  Palatinate.  It 
has  continued  from  that  time  to  this  day, 
adding  tens  of  thousands  almost  every 
year  to  the  population  of  the  country.  The 
western,  northern,  and  southern  parts  of 
Germany,  and  the  German  parts  of  Swit- 
zerland, together  with  Alsace,  in  France, 
have,  from  first  to  last,  sent  immense  mul- 
titudes to  America  in  quest  of  homes. 

The  first  emigrants  brought  no  pastors 
with  them,  but  they  had  pious  schoolmas- 
ters who  held  meetings  on  the  Sabbath, 
and  read  the  Scriptures,  Amdt's  True 
Christianity,  and  other  reHgious  books. 
The  Swedish  ministers,  too,  of  those  early 
times  visited  the  small  scattered  groups  of 
faithful  souls,  and  administered  to  them 
the  ordinances  of  religion. 

Among  the  first  German  ministers  in 
America  were  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Bolzius 
and  Gronau,  who  laboured  in  a  colony 
from  Saltzburg,  in  the  south  of  Germany. 
These  emigrants  had  been  driven  from 
their  native  country  by  persecution,  and 
had  settled  in  Georgia.  Other  emigrants 
from  Germany  settled  about  the  same  time 
in  the  Carolmas,  where  a  considerable 
number  of  Lutheran  churches  are  to  be 
found  at  this  day.  In  1742,  the  Rev.  Hen- 
ry Melchior  Muhlenberg,  an  eminently 
learned,  zealous,  and  successful  minister, 
arrived,  and,  during  a  course  of  fifty  years, 
was  the  honoured  instrument  of  greatly 
promoting  religion  among  the  German  pop- 
ulation. He  was  one  of  the  founders,  m 
fact,  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America, 
which,  by  repeated  arrivals  of  other  dis- 
tinguished men  from  Germany,  had  be- 
come  widely  extended  before  the  com- 


*  "Annals  of  the  SvredeB  on  the  Delaware,"  by 
the  Rev.  J.  C.  Clay,  p.  3,  4,  161,  &c. 


menccmentoftheRevolutionaiywar.  But 
it,  as  well  as  other  churches,  suffered  much 
from  that  war.  Many  of  the  German  col- 
onists took  up  arms  in  defence  of  their 
adopted  country.  The  early  wars  witfi 
the  Indians,  also,  proved  very  prejudicial 
to  the  Lutheran  churches  on  the  frontiers. 
The  rapid  progress  made  by  this  Church 
since  the  Revolution,  and  particularly  since 
the  constitution  of  its  General  Synod  in 
1820,  may  be  seen  from  the  following  suc- 
cinct summary,  taken  from  the  Lutheran 
Almanac  for  1843,  and  fully  to  be  relied  on. 

The  number  of  Ministers  and  Licentiates  is        423 

Congregations 1^1 

CoRimnnicants 146^ 

Besides  one  General  Synod,  there  are 
nineteen  District  Synods,  twelve  of  which 
are  united  with  the  General  Synod.  There 
are  four  theological  seminaries,  one  col- 
lege, and  four  classical  schools,  one  or- 
phan house,  an  education  society,  a  for- 
eiffn  missionary  society,  and  a  book  es- 
tablishment. During  the  year  1841,  the 
Lutheran  ministry  received  an  accession 
of  fifty-eight  ne\v  members  ;  9022  new 
members  were  added  to  the  churches  by 
confirmation,  and  9000  by  emigration:— 
17,776  children  and  adults  were  baptized. 
Three  new  synods  were  formed  in  1841, 
seventy-six  new  churches  built,  and  eigh- 
ty-eight new  congregations  oraranized. 

These  results  do,  indeed,  .cafl  for  heart- 
felt thanks  to  the  Giver  of  all  good.  I 
know  not  a  single  circumstance  more 
promising  in  regard  to  true  religion  in 
America,  than  its  rapid  progress  amon^: 
the  vast  German  population  of  the  United 
States,  as  exhibited  in  the  Lutheran  and 
German  Reformed  Churches.  Wonderful, 
indeed,  has  been  the  change  during  the 
last  twenty  years. 

The  establishment  of  Pennsylvania  Col- 
lege, at  Gettysburg,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  General  Synod,  has  been  a  great  bless- 
inff.  This  college,  which  has  been  liber- 
ally assisted  by  the  Legislature  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  receives  flOOO  a  year  from 
that  state,  has  a  president,  five  able  pro- 
fessors, and  about  150  students.  The  Gen- 
eral Synod's  theological  seminary,  which, 
also,  is  placed  at  Gettysburg,  has  three 
distinguished  professors,  and  usually  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  students.  It  began 
in  1826,  with  one  professor,  the  Rev.  Sam- 
uel S.  Schmucker,  D.D.,  to  whom,  under 
God,  it  mainly  owes  its  existence ;  since 
which  time  it  has  educated  upward  of 
150  youn^  men  for  the  ministry.  The  in- 
stitution IS  most  pleasantly  situated,  and 
has  a  well-selected  hbrary,  great  part  of 
which,  together  with  a  considerable  amount 
of  funds  lor  the  founding  of  the  seminar}*, 
was  obtained  in  Germany  through  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Kurtz,  D.D. 
.  The  Lutherans  have  three  other  theological 
\  scVvooVa,  OTve  ^v  ^^^^WwVok,  in  New-York, 
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another  at  Lexington,  in  South  Carolina, 
and  a  third  at  Columbus,  Ohio.  Sixty-one 
yonngr  men  were  prosecuting  their  studies 
at  these  in  1841,  and  115  more  were  en- 
gaged in  preparatory  studies  at  academies 
and  colleges.  These  simple  facts  exhibit 
an  extraordinary  change  in  the  state  of  this 
church  from  what  it  was  twenty-five  years 
ago. 

Among  its  distinguished  men  we  may 
mention  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Bolzius,  Gronau, 
H.  M.  Muhlenburg,  Kunze,  Schmidt,  Kurtz, 
another  Muhlenburg,  Helmuth,  Melshei- 
mer,  Lochman,  SchaefTer,  Shober,  Geissen- 
hainer,  Sch mucker  (father  of  the  profes- 
sor), all  men  of  great  influence  in  their 
day.  Several  of  its  living  ministers,  also, 
are  men  of  acknowledged  talents,  learn- 
ing, piety,  and  usefulness.  Many  of  the 
earlier  ministers  were  educated  atFranke's 
Institute  at  Halle,  which,  indeed,  may  be 
regarded  as  the  mother  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  throughout  a  large  part  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.* 

The  same  doctrines  are  held  as  in  the 
evangelical  Lutheran  churches  in  the  vari- 
ous countries  of  Europe,  with  some  differ- 
ences which  we  shall  presently  notice. 
They  comprehend  the  following  points: 
"  The  Trinity  of  persons  in  one  Godhead ;" 
"  the  proper  and  eternal  divinity  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ;"  **the  universal  de- 
pravity of  our  race ;"  "  the  vicarious  na- 
ture and  unlimited  extent  of  the  atone- 
ment ;'*  **  that  men  are  justified  gratuitous- 
ly, for  Christ's  sake,  throu^  faith ;"  "  the 
-word  and  sacraments  means  of  grace;'' 
'^  a  future  judgment,  and  the  award  of  eter- 
nal life  and  happiness  to  the  righteous,  and 
eternal  misery  to  the  wicked."  On  the  sub- 
ject of  election,  predestination,  &c.,  they 
are  well  known  to  be  rather  Arminian  than 
Calvinistic. 

The  Lutheran  Church  in  America  has  a 
short  but  excellent  liturgy,  while  her  min- 
isters are  at  the  same  time  allowed  a  dis- 
cretionary power  with  regard  to  its  use. 
It  observes  a  few  of  the  chief  festivals, 
such  as  Christmas,  Good  Friday,  Easter 
Sunday,  Ascension  Day,  and  Whitsunday. 
Like  the  Episcopal  and  the  German  Re- 
formed churches,  it  administers  the  rite  of 
confirmation  to  baptized  persons  after  their 
arriving  at  years  of  discretion,  and  going 
through  a  course  of  catechetical  and  bibli- 
cal instruction. 

It  deserves  notice  that  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  the  United  States,  as  those 
who  are  intimately  acquainted  with  it  will 
acknowledge,  difiers  from  what  it  once 
was,  and  from  some  of  its  sister  churches 
in  Europe,  in  regard  to  a  few  such  points 


*  Nor  have  the  churches  in  America  ceased  to 
feel  a  warm  interest  in  the  Abna  Mater  of  so  many 
of  their  pastors.  When  she  suffered  so  much  from 
the  French  in  1814,  collections  were  promotly  made 
by  them^  and  forwarded  to  the  amount  of  12334. 


as  the  following :  First,  it  entirely  rejects  the 
authority  of  the  fathers  in  ecclesiastical  contra- 
versy.  The  Reformers  relied  too  much 
upon  them.  Secondly,  it  no  longer  re- 
quires assent  to  the  doctrine  of  the  real  or 
bodily  presence  of  the  Saviour  in  the  Eucha- 
rist. In  other  words,  it  has  renounced  the 
doctrine  of  consubstantiation,  and  holds 
that  of  our  Lord's  spiritual  presence,  as 
understood  by  other  evangelical  Protest- 
ants. Again,  it  has  rejected  the  remnant  of 
private  confession  which  it  at  first  retained. 
Fourth,  it  has  abolished  the  remains  of  Pa- 
pal superstition  in  the  abjuration  of  evil 
spirits  at  baptism.  Fifth,  it  has  made  a 
more  systematic  adjustment  of  its  doc- 
trines. Sixth,  it  has  adopted  a  more  reg- 
ular and  a  stricter  system  of  church  disci- 
pline. This,  as  respects  individual  church- 
es, is  essentially  Presbyterian.  The  Syn- 
ods, in  their  organization  and  powers,  re- 
semble Presbyteries,  but  with  fewer  for- 
malities, and  their  decisions  are  couched 
more  in  the  form  of  recommendations; 
while  the  General  Synod  is  altogether  ad- 
visory, and  resembles  the  General  Asso- 
ciations of  the  Congregational  churches 
of  New-England.  Conferences  of  sever- 
al neighbouring  ministers,  and  protracted 
meetings,  are  held,  with  preaching,  for  the 
benefit  of  their  congregations.  And,  lastly^ 
its  ministers  are  no  longer  bound  to  all  the 
minute  points  of  an  extended  human  creed. 
All  that  is  required  of  them  is  a  belief  in 
the  Bible,  and  in  the  Augsburg  Confession 
as  a  substantially  correct  expression  of 
Bible  doctrines.  The  American  Lutheran 
Church  thinks  that  a  written  creed  should 
be  short,  comprehending,  like  that  of  the 
apostles,  which  was  for  a  long  time  the 
only  creed  in  the  primitive  churches,  the 
doctrines  necessary  to  salvation.  So  much 
for  its  doctrines,  order,  and  discipline.* 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  this  church 
takes  a  deep  and  increasing  interest  every 
year  in  the  religious  and  benevolent  un- 
dertakings of  our  times.  Sunday-schools 
and  Bible -classes  are  very  generally  to 
be  found  in  her  congregations.  She  has 
had  an  Education  Society,  with  numerous 
branches,  since  1835,  which  has  assisted 
above  100  young  men  in  preparing  for  the 
ministry.  We  shall  speak  hereafter  of  her 
Foreign  Missionary  Society,  founded  in 
1837.  Finally,  two  valuable  religious  pa- 
pers, one  in  English,  and  the  other  in  Ger- 
man, extensively  diffuse  among  the  peo- 
ple intelligence  relating  to  the  progress  of 
the  Redeemer's  kingdom  on  the  earth. 


*  In  making  this  statement,  I  have  been  greatly 
indebted  to  Professor  Schmucker's  *'  Portraiture  (xf 
Lutheranism,"  and  his  "  Retrospect  of  Lutheranism 
in  the  United  States,"  both  published  at  the  request 
of  the  General  Synod  of  the  Church. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

SMALLER  PRK8BTTERIAN  CHURCHES  :  THE  GER- 
MAN REFORMED  CHURCH. 

This  offshoot  from  the  Church,  bearing 
the  same  name  in  Germany,  is,  like  it, 
Presbyterian  in  its  government,  and  Cal- 
vinistic  in  its  doctrinal  standards. 

The  "Reformed"  beinff  mingled  with 
the  Lutherans  in  the  earhr  German  emi- 
grations, societies  of  the  mrmer  soon  ap- 
peared, particularly  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
spread,  ere  long,  to  the  south  and  west  of 
that  province.  These,  though  long  exist- 
ing apart,  were  at  last  united  in  1746,  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Schlatter,  who,  having  been 
sent  from  Europe  for  the  purpose,  suc- 
ceeded in  giving  a  better  organization  as 
well  as  more  union  to  their  churches. 
Their  increase  since  has  given  them  an 
important  place  among  American  Presby- 
terians. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  the  first  mission- 
aries to  the  German  Reformed  in  Ameri- 
ca were  sent  out  by  the  Classis  of  Am- 
sterdam and  the  Synod  of  North  Holland, 
through  which  channel  their  churches  con- 
tinued to  receive  their  ministerial  supplies, 
auod  to  which  they  were  kept,  down  to  the 
year  1792,  in  the  same  subordination  as 
the  Dutch  churches  in  America  used  to 
be.  Mr.  Schlatter,  the  pioneer  in  this 
good  cause,  was  soon  followed  by  other 
men  sent  over  by  the  said  classis  and 
synod.* 

The  dependance  of  the  Reformed  Ger- 
man Church  in  the  United  States  on  the 
Dutch  Church  in  Europe  was  brought  to 
a  close  in  1792,  in  consequence  of  the  dif- 
ficulty of  maintaining  the  previous  rela- 
tions of  America  with  Holland  after  the 
conquest  of  the  latter  by  the  French.  An 
independent  constitution  was  according- 
ly aaopted,  constituting  a  Synod,  consist- 
ing of  clerical  and  lay  delegates ;  but  it 
was  not  until  1819  that  the  synod  was  di- 
vided into  classes  or  presbyteries,  and 
based  upon  a  representation  of  the  classes 
by  clerical  and  lay  delegates.  The  church 
being  now  left  to  its  own  resources,  the 
training  of  young  men  for  the  ministry 
was  for  many  years  intrusted  to  such  pas- 
tors as  were  willing  to  receive  students 
of  theology  into  their  families ;  still  the 
want  of  proper  institutions  for  that  pur- 
pose was  deeply  felt.  At  length,  in  1824, 
the  synod  resolved  that  they  would  have 
a  theological  seminary,  and  this  resolution 
took  effect  the  following  year,  by  the  open- 
ing of  an  institution  at  Carlisle,  a  pleasant 
town  in  Central  Pennsylvania.  Dr.  Mayer 
was  appointed  the  first  professor,  and  con- 
tinued m  the  discharge  of  that  office  until 
1839,  when  his  resignation  was  tendered 


♦  Among  these  were  Weiber,  Steiner,  Olterbein. 
Hendel,  Helfenatein,  Helfnch,  Gebbard,  Dallickcr, 
Blumer,  Faber,  Becker,  and  Hennan. 


and  accepted.  During  this  period  the  t 
inary  was  remored  from  Carlisle  to  York, 
and  from  that  to  Mercersburg  in  the  same 
state,  about  fifty  miles  from  Cariisle,  and 
there  it  is  now  permanently  established. 
Marshall  College  was  opened  in  coimei- 
ion  with  it  in  1837,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ranch, 
who  had  been  president  of  the  preparatory 
department  of  the  seminary  at  York,  wu 
chosen  president.  Under  that  distingoiab- 
ed  scholar  and  excellent  minister  it  soot 
enjoyed  an  enviable  reputation ;  but  in  the 
spring  of  1840  the  church  was  called  to 
lament  his  premature  decease.  The  pres- 
ent theological  professor.  Dr.  Nevin,  is  a 
man  of  distinguished  abilities  and  deep  pi- 
ety. There  are  about  twenty-five  studenu 
of  theology,  and  the  academical  classes 
have  an  attendance  of  from  eighty  to  100 
youths. 

The  German  Reformed  Chtirch  seems 
to  have  experienced  a  crisis  in  1841,  that 
year  having  been  appointed  to  be  celebra- 
ted as  a  centenary  jubilee  for  all  its  con- 
gregations. A  century  having  elapsed 
since  its  first  organization  in  America, 
such  an  acknowledgment  of  God^s  mer- 
cies was  deemed  eminently  becoming;  an^ 
that  the  occasion  might  be  turned  to  the 
best  account,  it  was  resolved  that  an  ef- 
fort should  be  made  to  raise  sufficient  funds 
for  the  endowment  of  the  seminary  and 
college  at  Mercersburs.  The  result  must 
have  fully  realized  the  expectations  of 
the  church's  most  sanguine  friends,  for  at 
a  late  meeting  of  its  synod  upward  of 
80,000  dollars  were  ascertained  to  have 
been  subscribed,  and  to  a  large  amount 
actually  collected,  while  the  contributions 
of  more  than  half  of  the  congregations  had 
vet  to  be  reported.  Assurances  have  since 
been  received  that  more  than  100,000  dol- 
lars, the  amount  originally  specified^  will 
be  obtained. 

The  field  which  this  churdi  has  to  oc- 
cupy is  very  extensive.  Besides  the  large 
German  population  in  the  Atlantic  States, 
the  Great  West—the  Valley  of  the  Blis- 
sissippi — over  which  German  immigrants 
are  now  settling  in  vast  numbers,  cries 
to  this  and  to  the  Lutheran  Church  for 
help ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  in  a  few  years  a 
host  of  labourers  from  both  will  be  raised 
up  for  the  harvest,  which  is  ripe  for  the 
sickle. 

The  German  Reformed  Synod  has  now 
in  its  connexion  about  180  ministers,  dis- 
tributed thus:  112  in  Pennsylvania;  thir- 
ty-seven in  Ohio ;  three  in  Indiana  snd 
Illinois ;  ten  in  Maryland  ;  ten  in  Viipoit 
and  North  Carolina;  and  three  ip  New- 
York.  It  is  supposed  to  have  about  600 
congregations,  and  from  75,000  to  100,000 
communicants.  It  may  be  said  with  truth 
that  its  congregations  are  rapidly  increas- 
ing in  the  luiowledge  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
\  {tovTi^ieft^uVVx^^^V\QVA^  we  hail  the  period 
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as  not  far  distant  when,  instead  of  being 
reckoned,  as  they  have  long  been,  among 
the  least  of  the  tribes  of  Israel,  they  will 
be  found  occupying  a  place  in  the  very 
▼an  of  the  sacramental  host  of  the  Lord. 
In  home  missionaiy,  educational,  and  for- 
eign missionary  efforts,  they  are  taking  a 
deeper  and  deeper  interest  every  year, 
unitinff  with  the  Congregational  and  New 
School  Presbyterian  churches  in  support- 
ing the  American  Home  Missionary  Soci- 
ety, the  American  Education  Society,  and 
the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

SMALLER  eCSMAN   SECTS. 

There  are  some  smaller  bodies  of  Grer- 
nan  Christians  in  the  United  States,  which 
may  be  classed,  though  not,  perhaps,  in 
all  cases  without  qualification,  among  the 
evangelical  denominations.  The  Moravi- 
ans might  have  been  placed  here,  but  we 
have  put  them  in  a  separate  chapter,  part- 
ly because  they  are  Episcopal,  partly  be- 
cause they  are  no  longer  purely  German 
either  in  blood  or  language. 

First,  then,  there  is  a  body  called  the 
•*  United  Brethren  in  Christ."  This  is  a 
Methodist  sect,  which  began  to  rise  as 
early  as  1770,  and  gradually  attained  an 
organization  in  the  year  1800.  The  found- 
ers of  it  were  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Otterbein, 
Boehm,  Geeting,  and  other  German  min- 
isters, who  had  once  belonged  to  the  Ger- 
man Reformed,  the  Mennonists,  and  the 
Lutherans.  Their  first  Annual  Conference 
was  held  in  the  year  1800.  From  that 
epoch  this  denomination  has  continued  to 
increase  among  the  Germans  and  German 
descendants  in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  other  portions 
of  the  Union,  until  they  have  at  present 
one  General  Conference  (which  meets  once 
in  four  years),  nine  Annual  Conferences, 
four  bishops,  six  hundred  ministers,  of 
whom  250  are  itinerant,  and  360  are  lo- 
cal preachers.  The  number  of  places, 
churches,  schoolhouses,  private  houses, 
etc.,  where  they  preach,  is  supposed  to  ex- 
ceed two  thousand.  Many  of  their  congre- 
gations are  small.  l*he  number  of  their 
members  or  communicants  is  reported  to 
be  more  than  50,000. 

This  body,  which  is  in  all  essential 
points  the  same,  as  it  regards  doctrines 
and  modes  of  worship,  as  the  Episcopal 
Methodist  Church,  has  been  becoming 
more  thoroughly  organized  from  the  first. 
Within  a  few  years  successful  efforts  have 
been  made  to  introduce  discipline  and  or- 
der into  their  churches,  and  to  require  from 
the  preachers  regular  and  accurate  reports 
9f  the  number  of  communicants,  etc.  This 
looks  well,  and  shows  that  this  body  has 


attained  a  good  degree  of  organization  and 
efliciency. 

2.  The  "Evangelical  Association."  This 
denomination,  also  a  sect  of  German  Me- 
thodists, was  founded  in  the  year  1800. 
The  founder  was  the  Rev.  Jacob  Albright. 
His  associates  were  the  Rev.  John  Walker, 
George  Miller,  and  others.  With  regaid 
to  doctrine  and  church  government,  there 
is  some  similarity  with  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church.  This  Association  has  at 
present  two  bishops  and  four  annual  con- 
ferences, viz.,  those  of  East  and  West 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Illinois.  It  alao 
has  churches  and  stations  in  Maryland* 
Virginia,  New- York,  Indiana,  Missouri,  and 
the  Territory  of  Iowa.  The  annual  con- 
ferences embrace  districts,  circuits,  sta- 
tions, and  missions.  ^Fhere  is  a  General 
Conference,  which  meets  once  in  four 
years.  This  body  has  at  present  about 
112  travelUng,  and  nearly  200  local  minis- 
ters. The  number  of  places  of  public  wor- 
ship, including  churches,  scnoolhouses* 
and  private  houses,  is  about  900 ;  and  the 
number  of  communicants  is  about  14,000. 

3.  The  WiNEBRENNARiANS,  s  scct  of  Ger- 
man Baptists,  so  called  from  their  founder 
being  a  Mr.  Winebrenner,  a  pious  and 
zealous  German,  who  lives  at  iiarrisburg, 
Pennsylvania,  where  his  followers  are 
chiefly  found.  They  form  several  congre- 
gations, and  are  said  to  be  quite  evangeli- 
cal in  their  doctrines,  and,  as  a  body,  irre- 
proachable in  their  lives.  Their  minis- 
ters, though  not  well  informed,  have  the 
reputation  of  being  devoted,  laborious,  and 
useful  men.  Winebrenner  seems  to  have 
commenced  his  labours  among  the  Ger- 
mans very  much  in  the  spirit  and  with  the 
aim  of  Hans  Houga  in  Norway. 

4.  The  Mennonists  have  some  churches, 
but  the  most  of  their  little  congregations 
meet  in  private  houses ;  they  probably 
have  about  50  or  60  preachers,  and  periiaps 
some  5N)0  small  congregations.*  They 
are  an  amiable,  and,  in  the  main,  evangek- 
cal  people,  yet  rendered  somewhat  luke- 
warm, it  is  to  be  feared,  by  their  worldly 
prosperity.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  de- 
scended from  Mennonist  immigrants  from 
Holland  and  Germany.  Their  confession 
of  faith,  as  stated  by  one  of  their  minis- 
ters, Mr.  Gan,  of  Ryswick,  in  Holland,  ap- 
pears to  be  moderate  orthodoxy.f  They 
reject  infant  baptism,  but  though  their 
founder,  Simon. Menno,  maintained  that 
baptism  should  be  by  immersion,  they  do 
not  deem  it  indispensable.    On  the  contra- 


*  The  Mennonists  meet  for  their  worship  in  pri- 
vate houses  odener  than  in  church  edifices.  Their 
congregations  are  very  small,  and  for  a  long  time 
scarcely  existed  out  of  Pennsylvania. 

1 1  fear  that  their  orthodoxy  is  less  unequivocal 
and  general  than  it  was  sixty  or  eighty  years  ago. 
They  are  opposed  to  the  use  of  the  words  Ptraon 
and  TVwify,  wheu«^eiakJii%^>.\\'ft"^tS«i«>^^«i^>Ki^ 
Holy  Qhosi. 
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ry,  they  sprinkle,  or,  rather,  pour  water 
upon  the  head  of  the  candidate,  after  which 
follow  the  imposition  of  hands  and  prayer. 
They  have  no  order  of  preachers,  hut  eve- 
ry one  in  their  assembly  has  the  liberty  to 
speak,  to  expound  the  Scriptures,  to  sing, 
and  to  pray. 

The  Memionists  of  Holland,  as  is  well 
known,  claim  to  be  descended  in  the  main 
from  those  Waldenses  who,  towards  the 
close  of  the  twelfth  century,  emigrated  in 
great  numbers  to  that  country.  If  this  be 
80,  then  the  Mennonists  in  America  have 
in  their  veins  the  blood  of  those  wonder- 
ful survivers  of  long  ages  of  persecution 
and  oppression. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

BMALLKR    METHODIST   DENOMINATIONS. 

Secessions  of  greater  or  less  ma^tude 
have  detached  themselves  from  time  to 
time,  and  glided  off  like  avalanches  from 
the  Mount  Zion  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  not,  however,  so  as  to  dimin- 
ish its  grandeur,  or  change  its  physiogno- 
my ;  but  most  of  them  sooner  or  later 
melted  away  to  nothing. 

The  first  that  occurred  was  that  of  the 
Rev.  William  Hammet,  of  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  in  1785.  His  followers 
took  the  name  of  Primilive  Methodists, 
The  second  was  that  of  the  Rev.  James 
O'Kelly,  in  Virginia,  about  1793.  His  fol- 
lowers called  themselves  Republican  Meth- 
odists, This  was  by  far  the  more  serious 
of  the  two,  but  both  soon  and  forever  dis- 
appeared from  the  scene. 

in  the  year  1816,  about  1000  of  the  peo- 
ple of  colour  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  at  Philadelphia,  headed  by  a  Mr. 
Richard  Allen,  seceded  from  the  main 
body.  Allen  was  a  man  of  considerable 
talent,  who,  from  having  been  once  a  slave 
in  one  of  the  Southern  States,  besides  pro- 
curing his  freedom,  had  acquired  a  hand- 
some property,  and  becoming  a  preacher 
in  the  Methodist  connexion,  rose  to  be  or- 
dained an  elder.  After  his  secession  he 
was  ordained  a  bishop  at  the  first  General 
Conference  of  his  followers,  by  prayer  and 
the  imposition  of  hands  by  nve  local  el- 
ders, of  whom  one  was  a  presbyter  in  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  What  the 
number  of  ministers  in  this  small  com- 
munion may  be  I  know  not.  Since  the 
death  of  Allen,  instead  of  a  bishop  it  has 
two  superintendents. 

Another  secession  of  coloured  members 
took  place  at  New- York  in  1819,  and  it  has 
now  several  congregations  of  people  of 
colour  in  New-Jersey,  Connecticut,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Massachusetts.  Three  years 
ago  they  had  twenty-one  circuits,  thirty- 
two  preachers,  and  2608  communicants. 
They  are  believed  to  have  adhered  to  the 


doctrines  and  polity  of  the  body  from 
which  they  seceded,  their  dissatisfaction 
with  which  arose  from  their  preachers  not 
being  admitted  into  the  itineracy,  and, 
consequently,  having  no  share  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  church,  nor  a  right  to  re- 
ceive salaries,  being  only  local  preachers. 
There  were  one  or  two  other  secessioos 
a  little  later,  one  of  which  was  headed  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Stillwell,  in  the  city  of  New- 
York,  by  which  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  lost  a  few  of  its  congregations,  out 
they  were  not  of  such  consequence  as  to 
call  for  special  notice.  But  it  sustained 
a  far  more  serious  loss  in  1828,  when  a 
considerable  number  of  preachers,  chiefly 
local,  and  of  lay  members,  withdrew  from 
it  at  Baltimore,  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  As  this  secession  has  resulted 
in  the  formation  of  a  new  communion, 
which  promises  to  be  permanent,  it  calls 
for  farther  notice. 

In  what  was  said  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  the  reader  will  have  re- 
marked that  its  constitution  lodges  the  su- 
preme power,  legislative,  judicial,  and  ex- 
ecutive, in  the  itinerating  ministers.  They 
alone  compose  the  Yearly  and  General 
Conferences.  But,  to  two  classes  of  the 
members,  this  has  been  felt  to  be  oppres- 
sive. First,  to  the  local  preachers,  who, 
dthough  they  may  be  ordained  ministers, 
can  have  no  voice  in  the  government  of 
the  church.  Nay,  ministers  who  may  hare 
been  for  years  in  the  itinerating  service, 
the  moment  that,  from  sickness,  duty  to 
their  families,  insufficient  support,  or  any 
other  cause,  they  leave  that  service,  have 
no  longer  any  voice  in  the  affairs  of  that 
church.  Next,  there  were  laymen  who 
thought  that  the  laity  ought  to  be  repre- 
sented in  the  church  courts ;  that  is, 
should  be  admitted  to  the  Annual  and  Gen- 
eral Conferences. 

This  dissatisfaction  began  to  assume  a 
more  decided  character  about  the  year 
18d0.  A  journal  having  been  established 
for  the  purpose  of  advocating  what  were 
called  "equal  rights,^'  this  led  to  the  send- 
ing up  of  numerous  petitions  to  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  held  in  1824.  These  be- 
ing unfavourably  received,  much  excite- 
ment and  discussion  followed.  The  party 
that  wanted  reform  urged  their  demands 
with  more  eagerness,  and,  consequently, 
some  suspensions  from  church  privileges 
took  place  in  Baltimore  and  elsewhere. 
Such  was  the  state  of  matters  when  the 
General  Conference  met  in  1828 ;  failing 
in  obtaining  redress  from  which,  they  who 
thought  themselves  aggrieved  seceded,  and 
formed  a  new  body,  under  the  title  of  the 
Protestant  Methodist  Church  m  the 
I  United  States.  In  taking  this  step  they 
!  have  made  no  change  in  their  doctrines, 
;  nor  any  innovations  in  church  polity,  be- 
1  yond  wliat  they  had  unsuccessfully  peti- 
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tioned  for— the  admission  of  lay  represent- 
atives and  of  the  local  preachers  to  the 
■government  of  the  church.  They  have 
also  ceased  to  have  bishops,  all  ordination 
among  them  being  now  confined  to  the  im- 
.position  of  hancb  by  presbyters.  Their 
General  Conference  meets  once  in  four 
years,  like  that  from  which  they  seceded. 

This  body  has  one  general  and  twenty- 
two  yearly  conferences,  1200  travelling 
and  local  preachers,  60,000  communicants, 
and  600  places  of  worship.  Its  General 
Conference  has  instituted  a  Board  of  Do> 
.mestic  and  Foreign  Missions,  as  also  a 
■Book  Concern,  which  has  its  headquar- 
ters  in  Baltimore.  There  are  four  reli- 
^ous  newspapers,  also,  published  under  its 
auspices.  Its  churches  are  to  be  found  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  but  particularly 
in  the  Middle,  Northern,  and  Western 
States. 

Calvinistic  Methodists — a  small  Welsh 
communion,  consisting  of  twenty  churches 
and  as  many  pastors.  They  are  an  evan- 
gelical and  zealous  body,  and  as  it  is  only 
a  few  years  since  the  greater  part  of  them 
'Came  to  America,  they  still  use  the  Welsh 
language  in  their  public  worship  and  in 
their  families.  Though  found  in  several 
states,  they  are  most  numerous,  I  believe, 
in  New-York.* 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  FRIENDS,  OR  QUAKERS. 

This  religious  community  first  appeared 
in  England  towards  the  middle  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  and  had  an  early  share 
in  the  colonization  of  the  United  States. 
"We  have  seen  that  its  reputed  founder  and 


*  The  number  of  national  churches  among  the 
Welsh  emi^nts  and  their  descendants  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  18  far  greater  than  is  commonly  supposed 
From  a  statement  which  has  been  kindly  furnished 
nie  while  this  work  has  been  going  through  the  press, 
by  the  Rev.  Jonathan  J.  Jones,  pastor  of  a  Welsh 
Fresbyterian  church  in  the  city  of  New- York,  I 
learn  that  there  are,  besides  the  Calvinistic  Metho- 
dist churches  mentioned  above,  no  less  than  38  Oon- 
gre^tional  churches,  12  Baptist,  2  Presbyterian,  3 
fpiscopal,  and  3  Wesley  an  Methodist.  The  statis- 
tics of  twenty  of  these  churches  show  about  2640 
communicants,  8050  members  of  congregations,  and 
from  630  to  1090  dollars  contributed  annually  to 
spread  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Calvinistic  Methodists  and  the  Pres- 
byterians, the  Welsh  churches  are  included  in  the 
estimate  which  is  made  of  the  denominations  whose 
name  they  bear.  For  instance,  the  Welsh  Baptists 
come  in  under  the  head  of  the  Regular  Baptists ;  the 
Welsh  Congregationalists  are  included  in  the  state- 
ment which  I  nave  made  respecting  the  Congrega- 
tional body.  Of  the  names  of  forty-one  of  the  pas- 
tors of  the  churches  mentioned  in  the  statement 
Furnished  bv  Mr.  Jones,  seven  are  Jones,  seven  are 
Williams,  three  are  Powells,  three  are  Evans ;  and 
among  the  others  we  find  those  of  Griffiths,  Roberts, 
Lewis,  Morris,  Edwards,  Richards,  Powell,  Davis, 
Morgan,  Owen,  Philips,  Jenkins,  and  others  which 
ire  purely  Welsh. 


first  preacher,  George  Fox,  visited  several 
of  the  Southern  provinces,  and  announced 
his  message,  as  he  himself  relates,  to  a 
"  willing  people."  But  the  proselytes  to 
his  peaceful  doctrines,  especially  if  they 
attempted  to  propagate  them,  encountered 
violent  persecution  almost  everywhere,  and 
although  they  were  from  the  first  protected 
in  Rhode  Island,  and  did  at  length  obtain 
toleration  in  the  South,  they  never  made 
much  pro^ss  until,  through  the  influence 
and  exertions  of  William  Penn,  they  ob- 
tained an  asylum,  first  in  New-Jersey,  and 
afterward  in  Pennsylvania,  towards  the 
close  of  that  century. 

They  are  now  supposed  to  have  about 
500  congregations  in  the  United  States,  and 
are  chiefly  settled  in  the  southeastern  part 
of  Pennsylvania,  in  New-Jersey,  New- 
York,  Rhode  Island,  Maryland,  and  Virgin- 
ia, though  some  may  be  found  in  all  the 
States.  In  Philadelphia  alone  they  have 
six  or  eight  large  congregations  or  '*  meet- 
ings." 

It  is  far  from  easy  to  make  out  what 
were  the  doctrines  really  held  by  Georffe 
Fox,  and  some  of  the  other  early  Friends, 
or  Quakers,  as  they  are  more  commonly 
called.  They  spoke  so  much  about  the 
"  light  within,"  and  the  "  Christ  in  the 
heart,"  and  so  little  about  the  proper  di- 
vinity of  Jesus  Christ,  the  inspiration  and 
divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  &c., 
that  good  men  of  that  da^  much  doubted 
how  far  they  held  the  saving  truths  of  the 
Gospel.  But  the  subsequent  writings  of 
Penn,  Barclay,  and  others,  to  whom  may 
be  added  many  excellent  authors  of  the 
present  day,  make  it  certain  that  a  decided 
majority  of  well-informed  Friends  have 
been  sound  in  "  the  faith  that  saves." 

But  within  the  last  fifteen  years  a  deplo- 
rable schism  has  taken  place.  Doctnnes 
of  the  most  dangerous  cnaracter,  imbody- 
ing,  in  fact,  a  kind  of  fanatical  deism,  hav- 
ing been  widely  disseminated  by  the  preach- 
ing and  writings  of  the  late  Elias  Hicks,  of 
Long  Island,  New- York,  who  was  one  of 
their  ministers,  they  separated  into  two 
quite  distinct  bodies,  each  maintaining  that 
it  held  the  doctrines  of  the  original  Qua- 
kers.* One  party  is  called  the  Orthodox, 
the  other  the  Hicksites,  from  the  name  of 
their  leader,  or,  rather,  foimder.  Their  rel- 
ative numbers  are  not  exactly  known,  but 
the  Orthodox  are  supposed  to  be  fully  three 

*  The  highest  law  court  in  New-Jersey  decided  a 
few  years  ago,  in  a  suit  respecting  property  held  by 
one  of  the  "  Quarterly  Meetings'*  in  that  state,  that  the 
so-called  Orthodox  Quakers  are  the  true  successors 
of  the  founders  of  the  denomination ;  in  other  words, 
tiold  the  true  doctrines  of  the  people  called  Friends. 
This  decision  was  formed  after  a  long  and  very 
thorough  investigation  of  the  subject,  conducted  by 
a  master  in  chancery,  who  was  employed  during 
ifevenil  months  in  taking  the  testimony  of  distin- 
guished Friends  as  to  what  were  the  docthneaoC  tbA. 
nociety. 
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fifths  of  the  whole,  or  to  have  300  congre- 
gations. 

The  peculiarities  of  the  Friends,  in  re- 
spect to  plainness  of  dress,  refusing  to  un- 
cover the  head  as  a  mark  of  respect  to 
their  fellow-men,  whatever  be  their  station, 
rank,  or  office,  the  use  of  the  singular  thou 
and  tkee  instead  of  the  plural  you  in  all  ca- 
ses where  custom  has  ss^nctioned  the  su- 
perseding of  the  former  by  the  latter,  their 
refusing  to  take  an  oath,  and  to  bear  arms, 
are  too  well  known  to  require  remark. 

They  have  no  "  hireling  ministry,"  and 
think  It  wron^  to  educate  men  for  that  of- 
fice, maintainmff  that  those  only  should  be 
suffered  to  preach  who  are  moved  from  time 
to  time  bv  the  Spirit  to  deliver  a  message 
horn  Ood.  All  remain  perfectly  silent  at 
their  meetings,  unless  some  one  feels  thus 
moved  to  speak  for  the  edification  of  those 
present,  or  to  pray.  In  almost  every  con- 
gregation there  are  members  who,  from 
being  often  moved  to  speak,  are  called 
"preachers,"  and  they  may  be  of  either 
sex.  Some,  too,  thmk  tnat  the  Spirit 
moves  them  to  travel  about  for  the  purpose 
of  visitinpr  and  preaching.  But  these,  be- 
fore receiving  authority  to  proceed  on  such 
missions,  must  first  be  approved  by  the 
Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meetings  to  which 
they  belon^^.  Though  they  have  no  sala- 
ries, provision  is  made,  when  required,  for 
the  support  of  them  and  their  families  by 
presents  from  richer  Friends.  The  super- 
vision of  the  churches  is  vested  in  the 
monthly  meetings,  composed  of  all  the 
congregations  within  a  convenient  distance 
from  each  other ;  the  Quarterly  Meetings, 
which  comprise  all  within  a  larger  circle ; 
and  the  Yeajiy  Meetings,  including  all  with- 
in one  or  more  of  the  States,  and  of  which, 
we  believe,  there  are  eight. 

The  Friends  have  a  Tract  Society,  a 
Bible  Society,  and  some  Sunday-schools. 
They  have  made  some  attempts,  also,  but 
I.  Episcopal. 


to  no  great  extent,  to  bring  the  Indian  tribes 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel. 

The  characteristic  traits  of  this  peace- 
loving  people  are  the  same  in  the  United 
States  as  in  England  and  elsewhere — fni- 
gality,  simplicity  of  manners,  strictness  of 
morals,  care  for  the  poor  of  their  society, 
and  abhorrence  of  oppression  in  eve^ 
form.  This  may  be  emphatically  said  of 
the  Orthodox.  Of  the  Hicksites,  who,  in 
my  opinion,  have  departed  fundamentally 
from  the  Gospel,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  a  far 
less  favourable  account  will  yet  have  to  be 
given.  The  substantial  orthodoxy  of  WiO> 
iam  Penn,  and  many  others  of  the  same 
school,  has  produced  good  fruits,  whick 
never  can  be  looked  for  f>om  the  delnsiont 
of  Elias  Hicks. 

So  far  from  rapidly  increasing  in  Ajner- 
ica,  I  rather  think  that  the  raends  ai» 
stationary,  if  not  positively  declining,  in 
point  of  numbers.  The  too  frequent  neg- 
lect of  the  religious  education  of  their 
children,  together  with  the  rejection  of  the- 
outward  administration  of  Baptism  and  the 
Lord*s  Supper,  must  ever  prevent  them,  in 
my  opinion,  from  enjoying  great  or  con- 
tinued prosperity  as  a  church. 


CHAPTER  XVH. 

THE   SUMMARY. 

We  have  now  completed  our  notices  of 
the  various  evangelical  churches  or  denom- 
inations in  the  United  States ;  and  to  assist 
the  reader  in  taking  a  general  view  of  the 
whole,  we  shall  place  them  before  his  eye 
at  once  in  a  tabular  form.  In  doing  tlus, 
we  shall  first  arrange  them  in  the  oraer  in 
which  we  have  already  passed  them  under 
our  review,  that  of  their  successive  ap- 
pearance in  America.  We  shall  then  re- 
arrange them  under  various  heads,  such  as 
Episcopal,  Congregational,  &c. 


Prolettant  Episcopalians 
Moravians 


Total 

II.  CONOllOATIOIfflL. 

Orthodox  Churches 
m.  Baptist. 

Regnlat  Baptists 

Free-WiU  Baj^ists  . 

Seventh  Day  Baptists 

Disciples  of  Christ,  or  CampbelUtes 

WineT 


1,200 
1,223 
1,500 


1.176 

27^ 

1,203 

1,350 


100,000  600,000 

3fiOO  12,000 

103,000  812,000 

180,000  1,000,000 


6,482        4,036*        637,477 

1,165  771  61,372 

59  46  6,077 


14,000,000 


Total 9,706 

IV.  PtiSBTTIlUN. 

Regular  Presbvteriand— Old  and  New  Schools       .  3,584 

Cumberland  Pmbyterians 550 

Dutch  Reformed  Church 267 

Associate  Synod 200 

Associate  Reformed 300 

Reformed  Presbyterians 94 

Lutherans 1,371 

German  Reformed 600 

Total        .... 


4,853 

2,672 
550 
259 
100 
165 
67 
423 

leo 

4,406 


704,926        4,000,000 

279,782 

75,000 

29,322 

15.000... 

26.000      r4,500,000 

10,500 
146,303 

100,000       

681,897        4,500,000 


6,966 

*  See  remarks  in  chapter  \r.  of  this  book  for  the  prouiidt  on  which  the  ordained  ministers  in  the  Regular  Bapiiat 
Bunion  are  estimated  at  4030. 
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V.  Mbthooist. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

Protestant  Methodists 
Welsh  Cahnnistic  Methodists 
United  Brethren  in  Christ   . 

finngelical  Association 


THE  SUMMARY. 


Total. 

MsmroHisTs    . 
Obthooox  Quakbbs 

By  uniting  the  Congregationalists  with 
te  Presbyterians,  which,  as  they  are  in  all 
uportant  respects  the  same,  is  perfectly 
roper,  we  reduce  the  eyangelical  denomi- 
ations  in  the  United  States  to  four  great 
tmilies.  and,  thus  arranged,  they  present 
le  following  summary : 
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This  synopsis  suggests  a  few  observa- 
ions. 

1.  We  have  left  out  the  Campbellites, 
oth  because  we  have  no  correct  informa- 
ion  as  to  their  statistics,  and  because 
tiough  some  of  them  are,  no  doubt,  sound 
n  all  essential  points,  yet,  not  knowing 
ow  many,  we  cannot  place  them  with  en- 
ire  confidence  among  the  evangelical  de- 
ominations.  Neither  have  we  included 
iie  Mennonists,  the  German  United  Breth- 
en,  the  Winebrennarians,  the  Orthodox 
*riends,  nor  some  of  the  smaller  seces- 
ions  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
lad  all  these  been  included,  the  number 
f  churches,  ministers,  and  members,  to- 
ether  with  the  amount  of  the  general 
opulation  under  the  moral  influence  of 
tie  churches  included  in  this  category, 
rould  have  been  much  greater. 

3.  It  is  impossible  to  state  the  number 
f  churches  or  congregations,  properly  so 
ailed.  Those  of  the  Episcopalians,  Pres- 
yterians,  and  Baptists,  taken  together, 
mount  to  19,395.  But  those  belonging  to 
be  different  Methodist  communions  it  is 
npossible  to  ascertain,  no  return  of  them 
aving  been  made.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
iat,  of  the  places  of  worship  which  I  have 
iven  on  President  Durbin*s  authority, 
lore  than  10,000  are  churches  properly  so 
ailed.  This,  then,  would  make  the  entire 
umber  of  the  churches  of  the  evangelical 
enominations, without  counting  the  Camp- 
ellites,  Mennonists,  &c.,  exceed  29,000 ; 
ad  supposing  these  to  contain  upon  an 
vcrage  500  people  each,  they  would  ac- 
ommodate  more  than  14,500,000  of  the 
8,500,000  of  inhabitants.  But  if  we  take 
1  all  the  places,  whether  churches  or  not, 
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at  which  the  Gospel  is  preached,  in  most 
cases  once  a  week  at  least,  and  in  others 
once  a  fortnight,  seldom  less  often,  these 
will  be  found  to  amount  to  49,434.  And 
even  to  these  there  ought  to  be  added  a 
part,  at  least,  of  the  Campbellite,  Mennon- 
ist,  and  Winebrennarian  places  of  worship, 
and  those  of  some  of  the  smaller  Methodist 
sects,  before  we  can  arrive  at  a  full  enu- 
meration of  all  the  churches  and  other 
places  in  which  salvation  by  a  crucified 
Saviour  is  proclaimed  to  sinners. 

3.  The  summary  gives  16,682  as  the 
number  of  ministers  who  devote  them- 
selves entirely  to  the  work.  Adding  the 
8980  Methodist  local  preachers,  we  have 
25,662  as  the  number  of  actual  preachers 
of  the  Gospel.  Even  this  is  exclusive  of 
those  of  the  omitted  denominations,  and  of 
the  licentiates  in  the  Baptist  and  Presby- 
terian churches,  who  cannot  well  be  esti- 
mated at  less  than  1300,  and  who  may 
fairly  be  set  against  the  deduction  to  be 
made  on  account  of  ordained  ministers 
employed  as  professors  and  missionaries. 
But  taking  the  above  16,682  as  the  number, 
all  things  considered,  of  ministers  that  are 
evangelical  on  all  the  saving  doctrines  of 
the  Gospel,  and  divide  the  population  of 
the  United  States,  which,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1844,  was  about  18,600,000,  by 
this  number,  the  result  wiU  be  one  such 
minister  for  less  than  1110  souls.  Now,, 
although  figures  cannot  express  moral  in- 
fluences, such  calculations  are  neverthe- 
less not  without  their  use.  A  country 
which  has  an  evangelical  preacher  on  an 
averaee  for  every  11 10  souls,  may  be 
considered  as  pretty  well  supplied,  if  they 
be  well  distributed  and  faithful.  A  perfect 
distribution  is,  indeed,  altogether  impos- 
sible with  a  population  rapidly  dif^sing  it- 
self over  immense,  half-cultivated  regions, 
yet  much  is  done  to  obviate  the  disadvan- 
tages of  Boch  a  state  of  things.    The  aid 


*  1  am  indebted  for  the  above  eatixoate  of  the 
probable  number  of  placea,  including  churchea, 
scboolhouaea,  and  private  houses,  in  which  the 
Methodist  itinerant  uid  local  ministers  preach,  to  my 
friend  President  thirbin.  It  has  been  made  wkh 
much  care,  and,  I  doubt  not,  is  considerably  within 
the  truth.  President  Durbin  has  a  wide  and  accu- 
rate acquaintance  with  the  country,  as  woU  as  witlv 
the  entire  economy  of  thech\lIC;Yv^A'*«^ajc^\sA^2^tscv^^. . 
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rendered  by  the  Methodist  local  preachers 
must  be  regaidcd  as  an  important  auxiliary 
to  the  more  regular  ministry.  The  gen- 
eral faithfulness  of  this  ministry  has  al- 
ready been  fully  discussed. 

4.  The  members  in  full  communion  with 
the  churches  enumerated  exceed  2,864,848 
in  number.  Now,  although  it  be  very  cer- 
tain that  all  these  do  not  live  up  to  their 
profession,  yet  as  they  belong  for  the  most 
part  to  churches  that  endeavour  to  main- 
tain discipline,  we  may  fairly  presume  that 
they  comprehend  at  least  as  large  a  pro- 
portion of  consistent  Christians  as  any 
eaual  number  of  professors  in  other  parts 
of  Christendom. 

5.  The  last  column  of  the  summary  as- 
sumes 16,364,000  of  the  whole  population 
as  more  or  less  under  the  influence  of  the 
evangelical  denominations.  Accuracy  in 
such  a  calculation  is  hardly  to  be  expect- 
ed, but  I  have  taken  the  best  data  I  could 
find,  and  doubt  not  that  the  estimate  I  have 
made  is  not  much  wide  of  the  truth.  In- 
cluding all  the  denominations  that  claim  to 
be  evangelical,  this  estimate  would  exceed 
15,500,000. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

NUMBER   OF    EVANGELICAL  SECTS. 

Much  has  been  said  in  Europe  about  the 
multiplicity  of  sects  in  the  United  States, 
and  many  seem  of  opinion  that  the  reli- 
gious liberty  enjoyed  there  has  led  to  the  al- 
most indefinite  creation  of  different  reli- 
gious communions.  This  requires  a  little 
examination. 

No  doubt  absolute  religious  liberty  will 
ever  be  attended  with  a  considerable  sub- 
division of  the  religious  world  into  sects. 
Men  will  ever  differ  in  their  views  respect- 
ing doctrine  and  church  order,  and  it  is  to 
be  expected  that  such  differences  will  re- 
sult in  the  formation  of  distinct  ecclesias- 
tical communions.     In  the  absence  of  re- 
ligious liberty  matters  may  be  much  other- 
wise, but  how  far  for  the  better  a  little  con- 
sideration will  show.    People  in  that  case 
may  be  constrained  to  acquiesce,  ostensi- 
bly at  least,  in  one  certain  ecclesiastical 
organization,  and  in  certain  modes  of  faith 
and  worship  sanctioned  and  established  by  I 
law.    But  such  acquiescence,  it  is  well . 
known,  instead  of  being  real  and  cordial,  is  | 
often  merely  external  and  constrained  :  I 
and  if  so,  its  worthlessness  is  certain  and  ,' 
palpable.  ! 

But  as  respects  the  evangelical  commu-  j 
nions  in  the  United  States,  it  must  have  I 
struck  the  reader  that  this  multiplicity  has : 
mainly  arisen,  not  so  much  from  the  abuse 
of  religious  liberty  by  the  indulgence  of  a 
capricious  and  sectarian  spirit,  as  from  the 
various  quarters  from  which  the  country 
Ams  been  coloaized.    Coming  in  large  num- 


bers, and  sometimes  in  compact  bodiei, 
from  different  parts  of  the  Old  World,  no- 
thing  was  more  natural  than  the  desire  of 
establishing  for  themselves  and  their  pos- 
terity the  same  religious  formularies  and 
modes  of  worship,  church  government,  and 
discipline  which  they  had  cherished  in  the 
lands  that  had  given  them  birth,  and  perse- 
cution  for  their  adherence  to  which  had  led, 
in  many  instances,  to  their  having  emigra- 
ted. Hence  we  find,  in  the  United  States, 
counterparts  not  only  to  the  fipiscopaiiao, 
Congregational,  Baptist,  and  Methodiit 
churches  of  England,  and  to  the  Presbyte- 
rian churches  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  aal 
Wales,  but  likewise  to  the  Dutch  and  Ger- 
man Reformed  churches,  the  German  Lu- 
theran Church,  the  Moravians,  Mennonisti, 
&c.  Indeed,  there  is  scarcely  an  evangeli- 
cal communion  in  America  which  is  not  the 
mere  extension  by  immigration  of  a  simi- 
lar body  in  Europe.  The  exceptions  hard- 
ly can  be  reckoned  such,  for  they  consist  for 
the  most  part  of  separations  from  the  lar- 
ger bodies,  not  because  of  differences  with 
regard  to  essential  doctrines  and  forms  of 
church  government,  but  on  points  of  such 
inferior  consequence  that  they  can  scarce- 
ly be  regarded  as  new  sects  at  all. 

In  fact,  if  we  take  all  the  evangelical 
communions  that  have  fallen  under  review, 
and  contemplate  the  confessedly  funda- 
mental doctrines  maintained  by  each,  it  is 
surprising  to  observe  how  nearly  they  are 
agreed.  It  may,  we  believe,  be  demon- 
strated that  among  the  evangelical  com- 
munions in  the  United  States,  numerous 
as  they  are,  there  is  as  much  real  hamiooy 
of  doctrine,  if  not  of  church  economy,  as 
could  be  found  in  the  evangelical  churches 
of  the  first  three  centuries. 

Indeed,  as  we  before  remarked,  by  group- 
ing the  former  in  families,  according  to 
their  great  distinctive  features,  we  at  once 
reduce  them  to  four,  or  at  most  five.  Thus 
the  Presbyterians,  commonly  so  called,  of 
the  Old  and  New  Schools,  the  Congrega- 
tionalists,  the  Dutch  and  German  Reform- 
ed, the  Scotch  Secession  churches,*  and, 
we  may  add,  the  Lutherans  and  Cumber- 
land Presbyterians,  form  but  one  great 
Presbyterian  family,  composed  of  elder  and 
younger  members,  all  of  them  essentially 
Presbyterian  in  church  polity,  and  very 
nearly  coinciding,  at  bottom,  in  their  doc- 
trinal views.  Between  several  of  these 
communions  there  subsists  a  most  intimate 
fraternal  intercourse,  and  the  ministers  of 
one  find  no  difiiculty  in  entering  the  service 
of  another  without  being  re-onlained. 

Again,  between  the  different  evangelical 
Baptist  sects  there  is  no  really  essential  or 


*  An  eflbrt  is  now  making,  which  promise*  to  be 
successful,  to  unite  all  the  Scottish  Secession  church- 
es in  one  tiody.  This  coalescence  of  churches  hold- 
ing similar  doctrines  and  maintainmg  similar  orga- 
uzaxiions  mi:f  be  ei^ected  to  occur  onea. 
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■important  difTerence ;  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  Methodists.  Indeed,  the 
eTang[elical  Christians  of  the  United  States 
exhibit  a  most  remarkable  coincidence  of 
Tiews  on  all  important  points.  On  all  doc- 
trines necessaiy  to  salvation — the  sum  of 
which  is  "repentance  towards  God,"  and 
**  faith  towards  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ" — 
there  is  really  no  diversity  of  opinion  at  all. 
Of  this  I  may  now  give  a  most  decisive 
proof. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  American 
Sunday-school  Union.  Amonff  the  lay- 
men who  compose  its  Board  of  Directors, 
are  to  be  found  members  of  all  the  main 
branches  of  the  evangelical  Protestant 
Church  —  Episcopalians,  Congregational- 
ists.  Baptists,  Presbyterians,  Lutherans, 
Dutch  and  German  Reformed,  Methodists, 
Quakers,  and  Moravians.  It  publishes  a 
great  many  books  for  Sunday-school  libra- 
ries every  year,  none,  of  course,  beinff  ad- 
mitted the  contents  of  which  are  likely  to 
give  offence  to  any  member  of  the  Board, 
or  repugnant  to  the  peculiarities  of  any  of 
the  religious  bodies  represented  at  it.  In 
the  summer  of  1841  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hodge,  a 
professor  in  the  Princeton  theological  sem- 
inary, was  requested  by  its  committee  of 
publications  to  write  a  book  exhibiting  the 
great  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  as  held  by  all 
evangelical  Christians.  This  he  did  to  the 
entire  satisfaction,  not  only  of  the  Board, 
but  I  believe  I  may  say  of  all  evangelical 
Christians  throughout  the  land  that  have 
read  his  work,  ft  is  appropriately  entitled 
•'  The  Way  of  Life  ;"  the  subjects  are  the 
Scriptures;  sin ;  justification ;  faith;  repent- 
ance ;  profession  of  religion ;  and  holy  liv- 
ing ;  under  which  several  heads  the  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  the  Gospel  are  present- 
ed in  an  able  and  yet  most  simple  and  famil- 
iar manner.  It  is  a  work,  in  short,  which 
none  can  read  without  surprise  and  delight 
at  observing  the  vast  extent  and  fulness  of 
the  system  of  Truth,  in  which  all  evangel- 
ical communions  are  agreed. 

Tliese  communions,  as  they  exist  in  the 
Vnitcd  States,  ought  to  be  viewed  as 
branches  of  one  great  body,  even  the  entire 
visible  Church  of  Christ  in  this  land. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  circumstan- 
ces out  of  which  they  arose,  they  are  but 
constituent  parts  of  one  great  whole— di- 
visions of  one  vast  army — though  each 
brigade,  and  even  each  regiment,  may  have 
its  own  banner,  and  its  own  part  of  the  field 
to  occupy.  And  although  to  the  inexperi- 
enced eye  such  an  army  as  it  moves  on- 
ward against  the  enemy  may  have  a  con- 
fused appearance,  the  different  divisions  of 
infantry  being  arranged  separately,  the  ar- 
tillery interspersed,  and  the  cavalry  some-  j 
times  in  the  front,  sometimes  in  the  rear,  I 
and  sometimes  between  the  columns,  yet  | 
all  are  in  their  proper  places ;  and  to  the 
mind  of  him  who  assigns  them  their  places,  | 


and  directs  their  movements,  all  is  syste- 
matic order  where  the  uninitiated  sees  no- 
thing but  confusion.  Momentary  collis- 
ions, it  is  true,  may  sometimes  happen — 
there  may  be  jostling  and  irritation  occa- 
sionally—yet they  all  fulfil  their  appointed 
parts  and  discharge  their  appropriate  du- 
ties. So  is  it  with  the  '<  sacramental  host 
of  God's  elect." 

No  doubt  this  multiplication  of  sects  is 
attended  with  serious  evils,  especially  in  the 
new  and  thinly-peopled  settlements.  It  oil- 
en  renders  the  churches  small  and  feeble. 
But  this  is  an  evil  that  diminishes  with  the 
increase  of  the  population.  With  a  zealous 
and  capable  ministry  the  truth  gains  groimd, 
the  people  are  gathered  into  churches,  con- 
gregations increase  in  numbers  and  consist- 
ency, and  though  weak  ones  are  occasion- 
ally dissolved,  the  persons  who  composed 
them  either  going  into  other  evangelical 
churches,  or  emigrating  to  other  parts  of 
the  country,  such  as  maintain  their  g^und 
become  only  the  stronger ;  and  it  often  hap-  . 
pens,  particularly  in  the  rural  districts,  that 
the  number  of  sects  diminishes  while  the 
population  increases. 

Great,  however,  as  may  be  the  disadvan- 
tages resulting  from  this  multiplicity  of 
different  communions,  were  they  sdl  re- 
duced to  one  or  two,  we  apprehend  still 
worse  evils  would  follow.  Diversity  on 
non-essential  points  among  the  churches 
and  ministers  of  a  neighbourhood  often 
gives  opportunity  to  those  who  reside  in  it 
to  attend  the  services  and  ministrations 
which  each  finds  most  edifying,  instead  of 
being  reduced  to  the  sad  alternative  of 
either  joining  in  forms  of  worship  which 
they  conscientiously  disapprove,  and  of 
listening  to  a  minister  whom  they  find  un- 
edifying,  or  of  abstaining  from  pi&lic  wor- 
ship altogether.  Rather  than  this,  it  is  sure- 
ly far  better  to  bear  the  expense  of  having 
two  or  three  churches  in  a  community,  for 
which,  looking  only  at  the  mere  amount 
of  population,  one  might  sufllce. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

ALLEGED  WANT  OF  HARMONY  AMONG  THl  RVAN- 
OELICAL  CHRISTIANS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

It  has  been  often  and  widely  stated  in 
Europe,  on  the  authority  of  a  certain  class 
of  visitants  from  the  Old  World  who  have 
published  their  Travels,  Tours,  &c.,  that 
there  is  much  unseemly  strife  among  our  . 
various  religious  denominations.  Here,  I 
hesitate  not  to  say,  there  has  been  much 
gross  misrepresentation.  No  doubt  our 
evangelical  churches  feel  the  influence  of 
mutual  emulation.  Placed  on  the  same 
great  field,  coming  into  contact  with  each 
other  at  many  points,  ai\d  'a.VV  ^^^^-^  "asA. 
conscienUoiiaVy  -aXX^cYv^  vo  >Xv««  ^^n^^ 
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doctrines  and  ecclesiastical  economy,  they 
must  naturaUy  exercise,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  utmost  watchfulness  with  respect  to 
each  other,  and,  on  the  other,  employ  all 
the  legitimate  means  in  their  power  to  aug- 
ment their  own  numbers.  The  result  of 
such  mutual  provocation  to  good  works  is 
eminently  happy.  There  may,  indeed,  be 
temporary  cases  of  disagreeable  collision 
and  unbrotherly  jealousy,  but  ordinarily 
these  are  of  short  duration.  The  best  of 
men  are,  after  all,  but  men.  Hence  even 
a  devoted  Gospel  minister,  after  having 
long  had  some  particular  neighbourhood  all 
to  himself,  may  dread  the  opening  of  a  new 
place  of  worship  of  a  different  communion 
m  the  vicinity  of  his  own,  lest  some  of  his 
hearers  should  thereby  be  drawn  away; 
and  such  an  apprehension  may,  for  a  time, 
excite  some  not  very  kind  feelings  in  his 
breast.  But  universal  experience  shows 
that  such  feelings  are  usually  groundless, 
and  soon  cease  to  be  indulged  by  any  but 
.  the  most  narrow-minded  persons. 

Sometimes,  too,  a  zealous,  and  in  most 
cases  vain  and  ignorant  preacher,  will  show 
himself  in  a  neighbourhood  where  the 
churches  all  belong  to  communions  differ- 
ent from  his,  and  there,  in  his  self-suffi- 
ciency, begin  to  denounce  and  attempt  to 
proselytize.  Sucli  men,  however,  soon 
create  disgust  rather  than  any  other  feel- 
ing; for  with  us  most  of  those  who  join 
this  or  that  church,  do  so  after  examination 
of  its  doctrines,  government,  and  discipUne, 
and  when  once  satisfied  on  these  points, 
above  all,  after  finding  its  services  edify- 
ing, they  are  not  disposed  to  allow  them- 
selves to  be  disturbed  by  every  bigoted  and 
noisy  brawler  that  may  seek  to  gain  them 
over  to  his  creed  and  church,  which,  after 
all,  may  not  essentially  differ  from  their 
own. 

Notwithstanding  such  cases,  I  hesitate 
not  to  affirm  that,  taking  the  evangelical 
churches  in  the  mass,  their  intercourse,  in 
all  parts  of  tlie  country,  manifests  a  remark- 
able degree  of  mutual  respect  and  frater- 
nal affection.  While  earnest  in  maintain- 
ing, alike  from  the  pulpit  and  the  press, 
their  own  views  of  Truth  and  church  or- 
der, there  is  rarely  anything  like  denunci- 
ation and  unchurching  other  orthodox  com- 
munions, but  every  readiness,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  offer  help  when  needed.  Thus, 
among  all  but  the  Episcopalians,  whose 
peculiar  views  of  ordination  stand  in  the 
way,  there  is  a  frequent  exchanging  of 
pulpits.  I  have  known  the  pulpit  of  an  ex- 
cellent Baptist  minister  in  Philadelphia, 
when  he  was  laid  aside  by  ill  health,  to  be 
supplied  during  two  years  by  other  minis- 
ters, and  by  those  of  Pedobaptist  churches 
for  much  of  that  time.  During  more  than 
seven  yctirs  the  author  of  this  work  was 
engaged  in  benevolent  efforts  in  America, 
led  him  repeatedly  to  visit  every  \ 


State  in  the  American  Confederacy,  and 
while  on  this  mission  he  preached  m  the 
pulpits  of  no  less  than  ten  evan|[elical  com- 
munions, including  all  the  leading  ones. 

This  brotherly  feeling  widely  prevails 
among  the  laity  also.  In  all  parts  of  the 
country  they  scruple  not,  when  there  is  no 
service  in  their  own  places  of  worship,  to 
attend  others,  thou^  of  another  comnm- 
nion ;  and,  indeed,  in  our  cities  and  large 
towns,  not  a  few  Christians  regularly  at- 
tend the  lectures  of  pastors  not  of  their  own 
communion,  when  these  fall  on  difierent 
evenings  from  those  of  their  own  pastors 
Not  only  so,  but  as  there  is  no  bar  to  in- 
tercommunion, except  in  the  case  of  the 
Baptists,  whose  views  respecting  baptism 
in  all  but  a  few  instances  prevent  it,  and 
in  that  of  the  small  Scottish  Covenanting 
churches,  the  members  of  one  evangeU^ 
communion  often  join  with  those  of  anoth- 
er in  receiving  the  Lord's  Supper  in  die 
same  church.  In  this  respect,  a  very  cath- 
olic spirit  happily  prevails.  The  answer  tii 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Johnes,  pastor  of  the  Pres- 
byterian church  in  Morristown,  New-Jer- 
sey, to  General  Washington,  who,  on  one 
occasion  during  the  war  of  the  RevolutioUt 
desired  to  receive  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  with  Mr  Jolmes's  congrega- 
tion, but  stated  that  he  was  an  Episco- 
palian, is  just  what  a  thousand  ministers 
of  the  Gospel  would  make  in  like  circum- 
stances :  "  Sir,  it  is  not  a  Presbyterian  or 
an  Episcopalian  table,  but  the  Lord's  table, 
and  you  as  well  as  every  other  Christian 
are  welcome  to  it." 

Numerous  occasions,  moreover,  bring  all 
evangelical  Christians  together.  The  Bi- 
ble, Temperance,  Colonization,  Sunday- 
school,  and  Tract  Societies,  not  to  men- 
tion such  as  are  formed  from  time  to  time 
for  particular  and  perhaps  local  objects,. 
Sabbath  Observance,  Education,  and  the 
like,  all  brin^  Christians  of  different  de- 
nominations into  better  acqoaintaoce  with 
each  other,  and  tend  to  promote  mutoil 
respect  and  affection. 

Within  the  last  few  years  Professor 
Schmucker,  already  mentioned,  has  pro- 
posed a  plan  of  union  for  all  the  evangel- 
ical Protestant  churches,  which  has  met 
with  much  favour,  so  that  a  society  has  been 
formed  for  promoting  it.  Dr.  Schmucker, 
who,  I  may  remark,  is  much  beloved  among 
Christians  of  all  denominations,  as  well  as 
extensively  known  by  his  writings,  does  not 
propose  any  amalgamation  or  fusion  of  the 
churches,  but  the  adoption  merely  of  cer- 
tain fixed  principles,  upon  which  all  the 
evangelical  churches  shall  acknowledge 
the  ecclesiastical  acts  of  each  other,  and 
maintain  a  fraternal  intercommunion. 

Another  proposal  of  like  tendency  wiU, 
I  trust,  ere  long,  be  carried  into  effect.  It 
is  that  there  should  be  a  yearly  meeting  of 
Ihe  fhewd^  of  foreign  missions,  held  in  one  i 
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Mher  of  tlie  principal  cities,  for  receiv- 
tammary  statements  from  each  of  the 
Mioiiary  societies  of  its  operations  and 
cess.  Such  a  meeting,  if  well  conduct- 
^aight  do  much  substantial  good,  both 
Affusing  important  information  as  to 
jVQgress  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and 
I  by  promoting  brotherly  love  among 
btians  of  different  churches. 
Uung  all  the'  professed  Christians, 
Dnting,  it  has  been  seen,  to  more  than 
lyOOO,  in  our  evangelical  churches,  I 
iate  not  to  say  that  far  more  mutual 
tc%  and  brotherly  love  prevail  among 
I  than  would  ^re  they  all  coerced 
one  denomination.  The  world  has  al- 
y  seen  what  sort  of  union  and  brother- 
l  can  be  produced  by  all  being  brought 
one  immense  Church,  that  admits  of 
eviation  from  the  decrees  of  its  coun- 
ud  conclaves.  There  may,  indeed,  be 
rnal  agreement,  yet  beneath  this  appa- 
iinanimity  there  may  be  internal  di- 
•us  and  heartburnings  in  abundance. 
re  may  be  union  agamst  all  who  dare 
Dpugn  her  dogmas,  but  who  can  tell 
Umost  infernal  hatred  with  which  her 
l^tous  Orders  have  been  found  to  re- 
each  other  1  Compared  with  this,  all 
temporary  attritions,  together  with  all 
controversies  and  exacerbations  of  feci- 
al accompany  them,  that  take  place 
ur  evangelical  Protestant  denomina- 
K,  are  as  nothing. 

>mmoa  civility,  on  the  contrary,  con- 
with  Christian  charity  to  make  the  en- 
dued members  of  one  denomination 
ect  and  esteem  those  of  another,  and 
ppreciate  the  beautiful  sentiment  re- 
ly attributed  by  the  chancellor  of  the 
lequer,  in  the  British  Parliament,  to  the 
Mr.  Wilberforce  :  "  1  experience,*'  said 
distinguished  philanthropist,  "  a  feel- 
>f  triumph  when  I  can  ^t  the  better  of 
e  little  distinctions  which  keep  Chris- 
I  asunder.  I  would  not  that  any  one 
lid  sacrifice  his  princip^ ;  but,  exerci- 
the  Protestant  right  of  private  judg- 


ment, leave  each  to  his  own  conclusions. 
It  is  delightful  to  see  that  in  this  way  men 
of  different  sects  can  unite  together  for  the 
prosecution  of  their  projects  for  the  ame- 
lioration of  human  society.  When  I  thus 
unite  with  persons  of  a  different  persua- 
sion from  myself,  it  affords  me  an  aug- 
mented degree  of  pleasure ;  I  rise  into  a 
higher  nature,  into  a  purer  air ;  I  feel  that 
fetters  which  before  bound  me  are  dissolv- 
ed, and  I  delight  in  that  blessed  liberty  of 
love  which  carries  all  other  blessings  with 
it." 

Still,  the  question  remains,  Whence  have 
foreigners,  while  visiting  the  United  States, 
received  the  impression,  which,  by  being 
promulgated  in  their  writings,  has  led  me 
to  write  this  chapter.  The  answer  is  easy. 
While  such  is  the  prevailing  respect  and 
regard  for  each  other  among  the  members 
of  our  evangelical  churches,  they  all  unite 
in  opposing,  on  the  one  hand,  the  errors 
of  Rome,  and,  on  the  other,  the  heresy^ 
that  denies  the  proper  divinity  and  atone-^ 
ment  of  Christ,  together  with  those  other 
aberrations  from  the  true  Gospel  which 
that  heresy  involves.  Now,  it  is  this  re- 
fusal to  hold  fellowship  with  errors  of  vital 
moment,  it  is  this  earnest  contending  for 
saving  truth,  that  leads  tourists  in  the 
United  States,  whom  chance  or  choice  has 
thrown  into  the  society  of  persons  opposed 
in  their  religious  tenets  to  the  evangeli- 
cal churches,  to  charge  us  with  uncharita- 
bleness.     Hine  ilUt  lachryma. 

We  deny  not  that  in  some  of  the  divis- 
ions of  Churches  that  have  taken  i^ace 
in  the  United  States,  men  have  at  times 
permitted  themselves  to  speak  and  write 
with  an  acrimony  unbecoming  the  Gos- 
pel, and,  by  so  doing,  may  have  made  an 
unfavourable  impression  on  foreigners. 
But  such  cases  have  been  local  aikl  ex- 
ceptional rather  than  general  and  ordina- 
ry, and  never  could  justify  any  sweeping 
charge  against  the  evangelical  denomina- 
tions as  a  body. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

nrraoDucTORT  jtEMABKa. 

4VIN6  thus  reviewed,  as  far  as  the 
i|>a8s  of  our  work  will  permit,  the  Evan- 
cal  Churches  or  Denominations  in  the 
ted  States  of  America,  we  come  now 
peak  of  those  that  are  considered  as 
wngelical  by  Orthodox  Protestants; 
under  this  head  we  shall,  for  conve- 
ice'  sake,  range  all  those  sects  that 


either  renounce,  or  fail  faithfully  to  exhib- 
it, the  f\mdamental  and  saving  truths  of 
the  Gospel.  Here,  however,  let  us  not 
be  misunderstood.  When  we  put  Roman 
Catholics  in  the  same  category  with  Uni- 
tarians, we  would  not  for  a  moment  be 
supposed  as  placing  them  on  the  same  foot- 
ing. The  former,  deobtless,  as  a  Church, 
hold  those  doctrines  on  which  true  beUftN- 
ers  in  all  ages  \iave  p\^efe^  \)cvw  \vci^  Vix 
eternal  life,  yet  Wiea©  \»n^  ^«^  ^QXswx^i^ 
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amid  the  rubbish  of  multiplied  human  tra- 
ditions and  inventions,  as  to  remain  hid 
from  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  Still, 
as  in  their  doctrinal  formularies  they  have 
not  denied  "  the  Lord  that  bought  them," 
however  much  they  may  have  multiplied 
other  "saviours,"  they  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  those  who  have  openly  re- 
jected that  "  sure  foundation  which  is  laid 
in  Zion."  While,  therefore,  we  must  de- 
plore "  their  holding  the  truth  in  unrigh- 
teousness," and  instead  of  presenting 
through  their  numerous  priesthood  the 
simple  and  fundamental  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel,  their  supplanting  these,  in  a  great 
measure,  by  introducing  "  another  Gos- 
pel," we  would  not  say  that  an  enlight- 
ened mind  may  not  find  in  their  church 
the  way  of  life,  obstructed  though  it  be  by 

innumerable  obstacles. 

Neither  would  we  be  thought  to  put  the 
Unitarians  on  the  same  footing  with  the 

^^^niversalists.    The  moral  influence  of  the 

^^reaching  of  the  former,  and  their  standing 
in  society,  make  them  far  more  valuable 
than  the  latter  as  a  component  part  of  the 
general  population.  Nor  would  we  put 
the  Jews,  or  even  the  more  serious  part 
of  the  Universalists,  on  the  same  level 
with  "  Socialists,"  "  Shakers,"  and  "  Mor- 

mons." 

^  All  that  we  mean  by  putting  these  vari- 
ous bodies  in  one  category  is,  that  they 
can  none  of  them  be  associated  with  the 
evangelical  Protestant  Churches  —  with 
churches  whose  religion  is  the  Bible,  the 
whole  Bible,  and  nothing  but  the  Bible — 
nor,  indeed,  do  we  suppose  that,  however 
much  they  may  dislike  being  all  reviewed 
in  one  and  the  same  section  of  this  work, 
they  would  any  of  them  choose  to  be  as- 
sociated with  the  evangelical  Protestant 
communions,  or  challenge  for  themselves 
that  appellation. 

The  doctrines  and  economy  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  being  well  known  almost 
everywhere,  a  very  general  account  of 
that  Church  may  suffice,  though  it  is  by 
far  the  most  important  of  all  the  bodies 
that  are  to  be  noticed  in  this  section  of 
our  work.  As  the  appearance,  and  the 
spread  of  Unitarianism  m  "  the  land  of  the 
Pilgrims,"  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  mat- 
ter of  much  surprise  and  curiosity  in  Eu- 
rope, as  full  an  account  of  its  rise,  prog- 
ress, and  present  prospects  in  the  United 
States  will  be  ffiven  as  our  plan  will  per- 
mit. Of  the  other  bodies  that  find  a  place 
here,  we  shall  take  such  a  notice,  at  least, 
as  will  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  correct 
idea  of  their  true  character  and  present 
condition. 
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Maryland,  we  have  seen,  was  original- 
ly a  Roman  Catholic  colonv,  founded  oi 
most  liberal  principles,  under  the  auspi- 
ces and  through  the  exertions  of  Lord  Bal- 
timore. And  although  Protestant  Episco- 
pacy was  established  in  the  colony  under 
the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  the  liwi 
of  England  against  Roman  Catholics  be- 
ing at  the  same  time  rigorously  enforced, 
they  continued,  nevertheless,  to  form  tlie 
most  numerous  and  influential  body  in  tbe 
province  down  to  the  American  Revohh 
tion.  Even  to  this  day,  though  now  but 
a  small  minority  of  the  entire  populatioi, 
not  exceeding,  in  fact,  80,000,  and  inferior 
in  point  of  numbers  both  to  the  Protestant 
Episcopalians  and  Methodists,  they  hate 
much  influence,  and  are  perhaps  the  wealth- 
iest communion  in  the  state. 

Except  in  Pennsylvania  and  Rhode  Isl- 
and, I  am  not  aware  that  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics anywhere  enjoyed  their  fair  share  of 
political  rights  at  the  commencement  of 
the  war  of  the  Revolution,  but  now,  I  be- 
lieve, they  are  everywhere  upon  the  same 
footing  with  others,  and  enjoy  all  the  po- 
litical privileges  that  our  Constitutioo  aA 
fords.* 


"^i.* 
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*  I  have  often  heard  Roman  Cathofica  in  Eunpe 
reproach  the  Protestants  of  the  United  Statef  m 
intolerance ;  and  in  proof  of  this,  they  have  diirfir 
urged  the  burning  by  the  populace  of  a  caoratf  K 
Charlestown,  near  Boston,  in  1634.  That,  indicdl 
is  the  only  case,  I  beheve,  which  even  they  tiMS> 
selves  can  possibly  urge  as  amounting  to  penecoMi; 
and  as,  in  the  notoriety  that  it  has  obtained,  it  hM 
been  sadly  misrepresented,  especially  by  the  ba 
Bishop  England,  in  his  letters  to  the  Propapai 
Society,  I  need  make  no  apology  for  taking  «« 
notice  of  it. 

The  convent  in  question,  which  was  one  of  Vm 
line  Sisters,  and  was  founded  in  1820,  was  ratba  » 
boarding-school  for  girls  than  anything  else.   Tbe 
number  of  nuns  varied  from  eight  to  ten,  and  that  tf 
the  pupils  from  twenty  to  sixty.    The  buildiog*.  fe- 
niture,  and  jgjounds  were  ample  and  valuable.   Tbi 
occasion  of  its  being  destroyed  was  as  follows:  Ops 
of  the  nuns,  a  Miss  Harrison,  who  taught  mafic, 
while  suffering  from  temporary  derangement  caused 
by  excitement,  left  the  establishment  for  a  short 
time.    Hence  a  reoort  that  she  had  been  ill  treaud, 
which  soon  spread  through  the  adjacent  borongh  tf 
Charlestown,  and  then  through  Boston,  which  « 
within  two  miles*  distance.  Strong  suspicions  faaviag 
been  entertained  for  several  years,  on  what  founda- 
tion 1  know  not,  of  highly  improper  conduct  on  ite 
part  of  some  of  the  nuns.  Miss  Harrison'a  caae  n* 
flamed  the  minds  of  the  populace,  and  led  to  a  liA 
on  the  night  of  August  Uth,  1634,  ending  in  the  en- 
tire destruction  of  the  convent  with  all  its  funutoK* 
the  actors  being  for  tho  most  part  young  men  ani 
boys  from  Charlestown  and  Boston.    This  outrajsr 
was  condemned  in  the  strongest  terms  by  all  respect- 
able people,  and  an  able  report  was  published  a  fe« 
days  afterward,  and  subscribed  by  tnirtv -seven  Bos- 
ton Protestants,  all  of  the  highest  moral  respecia^il- 
ity,  in  which  the  reputation  of  the  convent  was  <ifr 
cidedly,  and  I  dare  say  justly,  vindicated.    Sonv  d 
the  rioters  were  identined  and  puni»hed.  and  a  i:"n- 
\  «vdeTK\)\e  "^otviocv  of  the  public  demanded  tb^t  the 
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The  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  in  1803, 
ad  of  Florida  in  1881,  very  considerably 
icreased  the  Roman  Catholic  population 
f  the  country.  To  this  must  be  added  an 
omense  immigration  from  Europe,  main- 
r  from  Ireland  and  Germany,  during  the 
tst  sixty,  still  more  during  the  last  twen- 
r-five  years.  At  the  beginning  of  1844 
bey  were  estimated,  by  well-informed 
Oman  Catholics,  at  1,300,000  souls  in  all. 
heir  increase  has  been  rapid  since  the 
evolution,  partly  owing  to  the  above- 
lentioned  territorial  acquisitions,  partly 
»  conversions,  but  most  of  all  to  immigra- 
Ml.  According  to  the  Metropolitan  Cath- 
ie Almanac  for  1844,  published  at  Balti- 
kore,  there  were  at  that  time  in  the  United 
Uites, 

SI  Diocenes. 
1  Apostolic  Vicariate. 

1  Archbishop,  17  bishops  in  service,  and  8  bish- 
ops elect. 
B4  Priests,  of  whom  520  are  employed  in  the  min- 
istry, and  114  as  professors  of  colleges,  &c. 
ni  Churches,  and  G6  building. 
in  Other  stations  for  preaching,  where  churches 
had  yet  to  be  built.    In  all,  1072  places  for 
preaching. 
19  Ecclesiastical  Seminaries. 
911  Clerical  students. 
16  Literary  institutions  for  young  men,  whereof 

12  or  13  are  incorporated  colleges. 
4S  Female  religious  institutions  (convents). 
48  Female  academies. 

The  Roman  Catholics  have  seven  week- 
r  papers,  of  which  one  appears  in  Ger- 
Btn,  and  three  monthly,  and  one  annual 
c^riodical. 

It  is  clear,  from  all  this,  that  the  Roman 
'^tholic  Church  has  gained  a  firm  and  ex- 
^Oaive  footing  in  the  United  States.  The 
lilding  of  fifty  church  edifices  in  one  year  \ 

a  large  increase  for  a  denomination  be- 1 
sved  to  influence,  more  or  less  directly, 
300,000  of  the  country's  inhabitants.  For 
^h  objects  large  sums  are  received  from 
^  Propaganda  Society  in  France,  and 
^e  Leopold  Society  in  Austria.    It  is  be- 
lted that  nearly  $136,000  were  received  i 
^  1842  from  these  two  sources.* 
—  I 

^^  of  Massachusetts  should  indemnify  the  Roman 
^ttbolics  for  the  loss  they  had  sustained.    I  regret 
w,  from  various  causes,  no  indemnification  has  to 
BJi  daT  been  made,  mainly,  I  believe,  because  it  was  I 
QMtea  that  the  state  should  rebuild  the  convent —  | 
''  dooand  opposed  by  many  who  would  grant  a  full 
lecuniary  compensation,  but  have  no  idea  that  the  | 
tale,  as  such,  should  give  any  apparent  sanction  to 
D  eiUblishment  of  that  kind. 

It  ought  to  be  known,  however,  that  the  convent  at 
Iharlestown  was  not  destroyed  because  it  was  a 
SfiiMii  Catholic  institution.  Indeed,  1  am  satisfied, 
om  what  I  heard  at  Boston  a  few  weeks  after  its 
Bitniction,  that  had  it  been  a  Protestant  one  it 
oald,  under  the  same  circumstances,  have  shared 
le  same  fate.  This  forms  no  justification  of  the 
irfoarous  act,  nor  even  a  palliation  of  it ;  but  it  does 
low  that  it  was  not  owing  to  hostility  to  its  occu- 
uiU  because  they  were  Roman  Catholics. 

«  If  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the  United  States 
fceive  aid  from  their  brethren  in  Europe,  they  also 


The  assertion  has  often  been  made  by 
the  opponents  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in 
the  United  States,  that  they  never  can  be 
safe  citizens  of  a  repubhc,  and  that  the 
predominance  of  their  church  would  in- 
volve the  overthrow  of  our  political  Con- 
stitution. Such  an  opinion  must  rest,  I 
should  think,  on  the  presumed  hatred  of 
the  priests  to  republican  institutions,  and 
the  impossibility  of  counteracting  the  in- 
fluence they  possess  over  their  people. 
However  this  may  be,  many  valuable  citi- 
zens and  stern  patriots  in  this  country 
have  belonged  to  the  Roman  CathoUc 
Church,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  far 
it  is  possible  for  the  Roman  Catholic  priests 
to  obtain  or  exercise  the  same  influence 
over  their  followers  here  that-tbey  pos- 
sess in  some  European  countries.  One 
thing  is  certain :  the  Protestant  population, 
and  the  clergy  in  particular,  are  not  likely 
to  be  indifferent  to  their  movements.  The 
last  few  years  have  witnessed  a  great  deal 
of  discussion  in  the  United  States  on  the 
doctrines  and  influence  of  Romanism,  and 
much  distinguished  talent  and  deep  re- 
search have  been  exhibited  in  the  course 
of  it.*  Neither  has  this  discussion  been 
confined  to  any  particular  denomination  of 
evangelical  Protestants,  but  has  extendi 
almost  to  every  pulpit  in  every  branch  of 
that  body.  Never  was  there  so  general  a 
determination  to  give  publicity  to  the  opin- 
ions they  entertain  of  the  character  and 
tendency  of  the  Roman  Catholic  reUgion ; 
nor  have  its  friends  and  abettors  been  si- 
lent under  these  attacks. 

Much  curiosity  is  felt  in  Europe  as  to 
how  far  the  increase  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics in  the  United  States  arises  from  pros- 
elytism.  No  doubt  it  may  partly  be  as- 
cribed to  that,  but  much  more  to  the  im- 
migration of  Roman  Catholics,  and  of  per- 
sons of  Roman  Catholic  origin  from  Eu- 
rope. As  for  proselytism,  the  Protestants 
probably  gain  as  much  as  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics from  that  source,  f 

The  Roman  Catholics  of  the  United 
States  have  done  much  for  the  establish- 
ment of  schools  and  other  institutions  of 
learning ;  and  among  their  priests  and 
higher  clergy  there  is  a  considerable  num- 


sometimes  give  aid  to  their  friends  in  the  Old  World. 
For  insUnce,  large  sums  have  lately  been  raised  in 
our  chief  cities  to  aid  in  building  a  magnificent  ca- 
thedral at  Ardah,in  the  centre  of  Ireland. 

*  Among  the  ablest  writers  on  this  subject  may- 
be reckoned  the  Rev.  Drs.  Brownlee  and  R.  J.  Breck- 
inridge, and  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Boardman  and  Berg. 
To  these  may  be  added  the  late  Rev.  Drs.  John 
Breckinridge  and  Nevins,  men  of  distinguished  piety 
and  learning,  and  whose  memory  is  precious  to  many 
of  the  churches  in  America.  Among  the  Roman 
Catholics,  the  late  Bishop  England  and  Bishop 
lluijlips  have  been  the  most  able  disputants. 

t  Captain  Marryat.  in  his  wovV;.  o\\  vVw^  \iTivVfc\ 
State  ?,  nssetls  lV\a\  l\\e".  Uo\t\«jcv  G^>;>cvc»\tf»  wi  ^- 
crea^ing  rayv^v  in  0\\\o,\Y\A\aTwi,\\^^^^^>^'^  wx«« 
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ber  of  men  of  distinguished  talents  and 
extensive  erudition. 

A  considerable  proportion  of  the  sums 
received  from  Europe  is  liiid  out  in  build- 
ing churches  and  cathedrals,  several  of 
which  are  costly  and  splendid  edifices. 
Iliat  at  Baltimore  cost  $300,000 ;  those  of 
Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  cost  much  less, 
yet  are  large  and  showy  buildings. 

A  visiter  from  Kurope  would,  on  enter- 
ing the  Roman  Catholic  churches  of  the 
United  States,  be  struck  with  the  few  pic- 
tures and  other  such  ornaments  that  they 
exhibit.  This  may  arise  from  time  and 
money  being  required  for  such  things.  The 
priests,  too,  dress  like  other  citizens  when 
not  engaged  in  their  official  duties.  Nor 
will  it  escape  a  stranger  from  any  part  of 
Komuii  Catholic  Europe,  that  processions 
and  religious  services  in  the  streets  are 
hardly  ever  seen  in  the  United  States. 

By  the  rapid  multiplication  of  their 
priests  in  the  United  States  the  Roman 
Catholics  have,  no  doubt,  clieckcd  those 
conversions  from  their  church  to  Protest- 
antism which  were  frequent  in  former 
times.  Bishop  England,  in  one  of  his  let- 
ters to  the  Propaganda,  stated,  a  few  years 
ago,  that  "  the  Clmrch"  had  lost  no  fewer 
than  50,000  of  her  legitimate  children  in 
his  diocess  by  such  conversions,  for  want 
of  shepherds  to  look  after  them. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  fact  in  regard 
to  the  increase  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in 
the  United  States,  or  whatever  may  be  the 
2eal  and  activity  of  the  Protestants  to  pre- 
vent that  increase,  there  is  no  well-inform- 
ed American  who  does  not  rejoice  in  the 
perfect  relieious  liberty  which  exists  for 
all ;  nor  is  there  wanting  a  good  degree  of 
kindness  and  social  intercourse  among 
men  of  all  religious  opinions  ;  while  as  to 
the  government,  it  fulfils  the  declaration  of 
the  Carthaginian  queen : 

*'  Troa  Tyrhu^ue  miki  nuUo  dtscrhnine  agetwr." 


parts  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  states  it 
as  his  opinion  that  theirs  will,  at  no  distant  day, 
be  the  predominant  religion  in  all  that  region.  But 
his  mere  opinion,  unsupported  by  authentic  statistical 
documents,  is  really  of  very  little  worth  in  such  mat- 
ters. The  gallant  captain  is  at  home  on  the  seas,  but 
when  he  attempts  to  describe  the  moral  and  religious 
state  of  the  American  Confederation,  he  is  evidently 
in  a  world  of  which  he  knows  little  or  nothing.  A 
man  who  could  allow  himself  to  be  hoaxed  as  he  was 
when  in  this  country — an  author  who  could  believe, 
and  gravelv  relate,  tliat  the  excessive  modesty  of 
the  voung  ladies  there  leads  them  to  put  pantaloons 
on  the  legs  of  their  pianos— is  hardly  fit  for  the  task 
of  carefully  collecting  and  comparing  facta,  and  de- 
•ducing  from  them  fair  conclusions. 


CHAPTER  in. 

VNITARIANISM. 


To  understand  the  history  of  Unitarian- 
ism  in  New-England,  the  reader  must  bsre 
a  clear  idea  of  the  leading  ecclesiastical 
usages  of  the  Puritans,  and  of  the  phndirfes 
on  which  they  were  founded. 

The  Puritans  held  that  all  men  are  br 
nature  destitute  of  true  piety  ;  that  thej 
naturally  grow  up  in  the  practice  of  sin; 
and  that  no  one  becomes  relioious  except 
by  a  change  in  his  habits  of  thougfat,  feel- 
ing, and  conduct,  which  they  ascribed  to 
the  special  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ai 
its  supernatural  cause.  They  beliered  tint 
the  truly  pious  are  ordinarily  conscious  of 
this  change  in  the  action  of  their  ova 
minds  when  it  takes  place,  and  are  aUeto 
describe  it,  though  they  may  not  thenknov 
that  the  change  of  which  they  are  con- 
scious is  regeneration.  In  some  cases, 
they  admitted,  the  man  is  not  aware  of  any 
change  at  the  time  of  his  conversion :  yet 
he  will  be  conscious  of  exercises  after* 
ward,  such  as  no  unregenerate  man  ever 
has,  and  he  can  describe  them.  Some 
may  be  regenerated  in  infancy,  which  it  u 
lawful  for  us  to  hope  is  the  case  with  all 
who  die  before  they  are  old  enough  to 
profit  by  the  external  means  of  grace.  If 
any  of  them  live  to  maturity  they  will  not 
be  able  to  remember  the  time  of  tbeir 
change,  but  they  will  be  conscious  of  sen- 
sible love  to  God  and  holiness,  penitence 
for  sin  and  other  pious  exercises,  and  cai 
give  an  account  of  them.  They  beliered, 
therefore,  that  every  converted  peisoa 
who  has  arrived  at  the  age  of  discretion, 
has  a  religious  *'  experience"  which  be  can 
tell,  and  by  hearing  which  other  pious  per- 
sons may  judge  of  his  piety.  The  evi- 
dence thus  afforded,  however,  was  to  be 
compared  with  his  conduct  in  all  the  rela- 
tions of  Ufe,  and  if  this  also  was  "  such  as 
becometh  saints,"  he  was  to  be  accounted 
a  pious  man. 

A  church  they  held  to  be  *'  a  company 
of  faithful  persons,"  that  is,  persons  who 
have  saving  faith,  regenerate  persons, 
agreeing  and  consenting  **  to  meet  con- 
stantly together  in  one  congrregation  for 
the  public  worship  of  God  and  their  routoal 
edification  ;  which  real  agreement  and 
consent  they  do  express  by  their  constant 
practice  in  coming  together  for  the  wor- 
ship of  God,  and  by  their  religions  subjec- 
tion," that  is,  by  subjecting  themaelres 
voluntarily,  from  religious  motives,  **  lo 
the  ordinances  of  God  therein/'* 

To  become  a  member  of  a  church,  ac- 
cording to  these  principles,  a  person  mttsi 
voluntarily  apply  for  admission.  But  if  the 
admission  were  open  to  all  applicants,  bad 
men  would  come  in,  who  neither  kne« 
their  duty,  nor  were  willing  to  perform  it 


\      *  C\nu\>u^%«  T^VaXXonsL^  IW8,  chap.  iv..  sec.  i 
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With  such  members,  Congregrationalism 
would  not  be  a  safe  system  of  church  gov- 
ernment. The  applicant  must,  therefore, 
furnish  evidence  of  his  fitness  for  member- 
ship. He  must  give  an  account  of  his  re- 
ligious experience.  This  being  satisfac- 
tory, he  must  be  "propounded;"  that  is, 
his  application  for  membership  must  be 
announced  from  the  pulpit,  and  his  admis- 
sion must  be  deferred  for  a  given  time,  that 
all  the  members  might  have  opportunity  to 
acquaint  themselves  with  his  life  and  con- 
versation. Those  being  found  such  as  the 
CSospel  requires,  he  was  allowed  to  become 
a  member,  by  publicly  entering  into  cove- 
nant with  the  Church  and  with  God. 

It  must  be  particularly  observed,  that 
the  burden  of  proof  rested  on  the  applicant. 
JSvery  man,  ttie  Puritans  held,  is  born  in 
sin ;  and  if  no  evidence  of  a  change  ap- 
pears, the  presumption  is.  that  he  is  still 
in  his  sins.  They  regarded  and  treated 
all  in  whom  no  evidence  of  regeneration 
appeared  as  unregcnerated ;  as  persons 
vrho  must  yet  be  converted  or  finally 
perish. 

Throughout  Christendom,  in  that  age, 
neither  Jews,  Turks,  pagans,  infidels,  nor 
•excommunicated  persons  could  enjoy  the 
full  privileges  of  citizenship.  These  priv- 
leges  belonged  only  to  persons  who  were 
in  communion  with  the  churches  estab- 
lished by  law.  The  same  nde  was  adopted 
in  New- England.  None  but  members  of 
the  churches  could  hold  offices  or  vote  at 
elections.  Here,  however,  it  operated  as 
it  did  nowhere  else.  As  the  churches 
contained  only  those  who  were,  in  the 
judgment  of  charity,  regenerate  persons, 
a  large  portion  of  the  people,  among  whom 
were  many  persons  of  intelligence,  of  good 
moral  character,  and  orthodox  in  their 
creed,  were  excluded  from  valuable  civil 
privileges. 

The  principles  on  which  this  system  was 
founded  the  Puritans  brought  with  them 
from  England  ;  but  the  system  was  first 
brought  to  maturity  here ;  and  New-Eng- 
.  land  Congregationalists,  when  on  visits  to 
their  fatherland,  did  much  towards  giving 
its  form  and  character  to  tlie  Congrega- 
tionalism that  afterward  prevailed  there. 
The  system  appears  to  have  been  adopted 
in  1648,  with  a  good  degree  of  unanimity ; 
but  as  the  number  of  unconverted  adults 
iLcreiu-cd,  buili  by  immigration  luid  by  the 
growing  up  of  children  without  piety,  there 
was  an  increasing  dissatisfaction  with  it. 
By  the  year  1663,  such  a  change  of  opin- 
ions had  been  wrought  that  what  was  called 
the  '*  half-way  covenant"  was  introduced, 
by  a  recommendation  of  a  general  Synod. 
Accordin|r  to  this  new  system,  persons 
baptized  in  infancy  were  to  be  considered 
members  of  the  church  to  which  their 
parents  belonged ;  though  they  were  not  to 
be  admitted  to  the  Lord's  table  without 
S 


evidence  of  regeneration.  Such  persons, 
on  arriving  at  maturity,  "understanding 
the  doctrine  of  faith,  and  publicly  profess- 
ing their  assent  thereto,  not  scandalous  in 
Ufe,  and  solemnly  owning  the  covenant 
before  the  church,  wherein  they  give  up 
themselves  and  their  children  to  the  Lord, 
and  subject  themselves  to  the  government 
of  Christ  in  the  church,*'  had  a  right  to 
Baptism  for  their  children.  This  was  an 
important  change.  It  relieved  the  appli- 
cant for  church  membership  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  furnishing  evidence  of  his  pie^, 
ancf  obliged  the  church,  if  it  would  exclude 
him,  to  prove  that  he  was  heretical  in  his 
opinions  or  scandalous  in  his  Ufe.  This 
change  was  strenuously  opposed ;  and  as 
the  synod  had  only  advisory  power,  and 
many  churches  disapproved  its  decisions, 
it  never  became  universal. 

One  step  more  remained  to  be  taken.  In 
1704,  "  the  venerable  Stoddard,"  of  North- 
ampton, avowed  his  belief  that  unregener- 
ate  persons  ought  to  partake  of  the  Lord's 
Supper;  and  in  1707  he  published  a  ser- 
mon in  defence  of  that  doctrine.  He  main- 
tained that  the  Lord's  Supper  is  a  means 
of  regeneration,  and  that  unrenewed  men, 
regarding  themselves,  and  being  regarded 
by  the  church  as  such,  ought  to  partake  of 
it  as  a  means  of  procuring  that  desirable 
change  in  their  own  hearts.  One  of  his 
arguments  was,  that  it  is  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish the  regenerate  from  the  unregen- 
erate,  so  as  to  admit  the  former  and  ex- 
clude the  latter.  After  some  controversy, 
this  doctrine  gained  an  extensive  prevar- 
lence  among  the  churches  which  had 
adopted  the  "  half-way  covenant'-  system. 
Among  these  churches,  the  principles  and 
rules  of  admission  were  now  completely 
reversed.  The  church  was  now  obliged 
to  convict  the  applicant  of  a  scandalous 
life,  or  of  heresy,  or  admit  him  to  full  com- 
munion ;  and  one  reason  for  it  was,  the 
supposed  impossibility  of  judging  whether 
he  was  regenerate  or  not. 

StoddaiS  was  a  decided  Calvinist ;  but 
his  system  fostered  the  growth  of  Armini- 
anism.  It  taught  the  impenitent  that  they 
had  something  to  do  before  repentance,  as 
a  means  of  obtaining  saving  grace.  The 
unregenerate  communicant  supposed  him- 
self to  be  obediently  walking  in  the  way 
which  God  had  appointed  for  such  persons 
as  himself.  He  could  not,  therefore,  feel 
much  to  blame  for  being  what  he  was,  or 
much  afraid  that  God  would  remove  him 
from  the  world  without  first  preparing  him 
for  heaven.  This,  combined  with  the  be- 
lief that  the  regenerate  could  not  be  distin- 
guished from  the  unregenerate  by  their 
Christian  experience,  was  enough  to  throw 
the  conscience  into  a  profound  sleep. 

TRe  labours  of  tl\e  great  Edwards,  and 
the  "  revival  of  1740,^'  as  it  is  usually 
called,  form  lY^  i^iX  \.\]irDaxv^-v^vDX'\ix^^Q&:% 
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history.  Edwards  was  the  grandson  of 
"  the  venerable  Stoddard,^'  and  his  succes- 
sor at  Northampton.  In  consequence  of 
the  manifest  increase  of  Arminianism,  and 
the  consequent  habit  of  relying  on  works 
done  in  impenitence  as  a  means  of  prepa- 
ring for  heaven,  Edwards  commenced  his 
course  of  sermons  on  justification  by  faith. 
These  discourses,  and  others  on  kindred 
topics,  were  the  means  of  a  very  powerful 
revival,  which  became  fully  developed  at 
Northampton  early  in  1735,  and  spread 
into  many  other  towns  in  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut.  The  converts  in  fhis 
revival  were  generally  able  to  give  a  clear 
account  of  the  exercises  of  their  own 
minds  in  their  awakening,  their  conviction 
of  sin,  their  submission  to  God,  and  ac- 
ceptance of  Christ  as  their  all-sufficient 
Saviour.  So  many  undeniable  instances, 
in  which  the  regenerate  could  be  distin- 
guished from  the  unregenerate  by  the  his- 
tory of  their  religious  exercises,  gave  a 
serious  shock  to  the  doctrine  that  making 
such  a  distinction  is  impossible.  It  taught 
ministers  to  hope  and  labour  for  conver- 
sions of  which  evidence  could  be  found.  It 
made  those  who  had  no  evidence  of  their 
own  conversion  afraid  that  they  were  still 
unregenerate.  By  special  request,  Ed- 
waros  prepared  a  narrative  of  these  "  Sur- 
prising Conversions,"  which  was  printed 
m  London,  with  an  introduction  by  the 
Rev.  Drs.  Watts  and  Guise.  It  was  soon 
reprinted  in  Boston,  and  was  extensively 
read,  and  exerted  a  powerful  influence  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

From  this  time  there  continued  to  be 
similar  revivals,  on  a  smaller  scale,  in  va- 
rious parts  of  New-England.  In  1739,  and 
the  beginning  of  1740,  they  were  evidently 
increasing.  The  celebrated  Whitfield,  who 
was  onlained  in  1736,  had  already  exci- 
ted much  attention  in  England,  and  was 
preaching  with  great  success  in  the  South- 
em  American  colonics.  To  help  forward 
this  good  work,  he  was  invited  to  Boston, 
where  ho  arrived  in  October,  1740.  The 
exciting  point  of  his  doctrine  was  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  sensible  change  of  heart  in 
order  to  preparation  for  heaven.  Like  the 
old  Puritans,  and  like  Edwards,  he  held 
that  every  man  is  born  in  sin,  and  unless 
some  evidence  appears  to  the  contrary, 
is  to  be  esteemed  an  heir  of  perdition. 
The  believers  of  this  doctrine  had  always 
been  numerous  and  powerful  both  among 
the  clergy  and  in  the  <th»rches  of  Xew- 
England ;  and  by  those  who  were  not  its 
believers,  it  was  rather  neglected  than  op- 
posed. It  was  now  brought  home  to  men's 
hearts  as  they  had  never  known  it  to  be 
before.  All  have  heard  of  the  eloquence 
of  Whitfield ;  and  that  of  Edwards,  though 
in  a  different  style,  was  at  least  equally 
effective.  :ind  more  sure  to  leave  pcrnia- 
nent  results.     These  men  had  powerful 


allies  in  several  of  the  pastors  in  Bosun 
and  other  parts  of  New-England,  ind 
especially  in  the  Tennents,  and  their  fel- 
low-labourers in  New-Jersey  and  Penn- 
sylvania. 

These  men  assumed  as  an  establishfd 
truth,  and  proclaimed  with  all  possible  di^ 
tinctness  and  earnestness,  the  doctrine  that 
regeneration  is  a  change  accompanied  with 
evidence  by  which  it  may  be  proved,  and 
that  all  in  whom  no  such  evidence  is  found 
are  unregenerate,  and  in  the  broad  road  to 
perdition.  They  preached  to  them,  accord- 
mgly,  not  as  Christians  who  needed  in- 
struction, but  as  impenitent,  enemies  of 
God  and  righteousness,  who  must  be  con- 
verted or  perish  forever.  Multitudes  were 
awakened,  convinced,  converted ;  and  in  a 
few  years,  tens  of  thousands  were  added 
to  the  churches ;  and  other  multitudes  who 
were  already  in  the  churches,  were  in  like 
manner  awakened  and  brought  to  repent- 
ance. 

Such  an  attack  on  men^s  hopes  of  heaven 
could  not  fail  to  provoke  resistance.  As 
has  been  shown  already,  the  habit  had  been 
formed  of  hoping  favourably  concerning 
all  who  were  not  proved  guilty  of  heresy 
or  immorality,  and  of  admitting  aU  such  to 
the  communion  of  the  churches,  for  this 
reason,  among  others,  that  perhaps  they 
were  regenerate.  The  promoters  of  the 
revival  made  unsparing  war  upon  all  such 
hopes,  and  pronounced  all  who  had  nothing 
else  to  rest  upon,  heirs  of  perdition.  This 
their  opponents  called  "  censoriousness :" 
and  those  who  practised  it  were  denounced 
as  uncharitable,  as  usurpers  of  Good's  pre- 
rogative of  judging  the  heart,  as  fanatics 
who  delighted  to  throw  orderly,  quiet  Chris- 
tians into  needless  alarm.  Such  was  the 
usual  language  of  that  part  of  the  clerg>- 
who  leaned  strongly  towards  Arminianisiii,. 
of  their  followers,  and  of  many  others. 
Some  zealous  promoters  of  the  revival 
were  guilty  of  great  errors,  and  really  de- 
served these  reproaches ;  and  its  adversa- 
ries were  not  slow  in  seizing  the  advan- 
tage thus  brought  within  their  reach.  They 
convinced  many  that  the  revival  was  made 
up  of  uncharitableness  and  fanaticism,  and 
thus  succeeded  in  setting  limits  to  its  prog- 
ress. 

In  a  few  years  after  the  commencemem 
of  this  revival,  Edwards  became  so  fully 
convinced  that  the  prevailing  system  of  ad- 
mission to  the  communion,  introduced  by 
his  grandfather  and  predecessor,  was  wrongs 
that  ho  could  no  longer  practise  it.  He 
published  his  "Treatise  on  the  Qualifica- 
tions for  Full  Communion,"  in  which  he 
maintained  that  none  ought  to  be  admitted 
without  such  a  declaration  concerning  the 
exercises  of  their  own  minds  as,  if  true, 
would  imply  that  they  were  regenerate  pt  r- 
sons.  This  change  of  opinion  led  to  his  dis- 
mission in  1750.   His  doctrine  on  this  point. 
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however,  even  then,  had  many  advocates. 
It  spread  rapidly  among  the  friends  of  the 
revival,  and  is  now  held  by  all  the  Congre- 
gationail  churches  of  New-finf^land  that 
have  not  become  Unitarian.  Where  the 
system  of  Stoddard  and  the  half-way  cov- 
enant have  not  been  abolished  by  a  formal 
vote,  they  have  fallen  into  disuse,  for  none 
think  it  right  to  practise  according  to  them. 
The  ancient  doctrine  of  the  Puritans  has 
been  restored,  and  evidence  of  piety  is  re- 
quired of  those  who  would  become  mem- 
bers of  the  Church. 

The  principal  faults  charged  upon  the 
promoters  of  the  revival  by  its  opponents 
were  censonousness  and  undue  excitement. 
They  laboured  to  exclude  both  from  their 
own  parishes,  and,  as  far  as  they  could, 
from  the  country.  To  a  considerable  ex- 
tent they  were  successful.  They  produced 
a  profound  calm  on  the  subject  of  religion 
among  all  who  were  governed  by  their  in- 
fluence—a calm  which  amounted  to  indif- 
ference. And  as  to  censonousness,  they 
adhered  to  the  prdctice  of  admitting  men 
to  the  communion  of  the  church  without 
evidence  of  their  piety.  Their  doctrine 
was,  that  every  man*s  piety  is  to  be  taken 
for  granted,  unless  some  scandalous  error 
of  doctrine  or  practice  proves  him  destitute 
of  it.  The  most  important  characteristic — 
the  fundamental  element — of  New- England 
Unitarianism  was  now  fully  developed.  A 
parly  was  formed,  the  members  of  which 
condemned  and  avoided  all  solicitude  con- 
ceminjp^  their  own  spiritual  condition  or 
that  of  Others. 

When  this  state  of  mind  had  been  pro- 
duced and  confirmed,  the  remainder  of  the 
process  was  natural  and  easy.  As  in  this 
party  there  was  to  be  no  strong  feeling  with 
respect  to  religion,  except  a  strong  unwill- 
ingness to  be  disturbed  by  the  ''censon- 
ousness** of  others,  there  could,  of  course, 
be  no  vigorous  opposition  to  a  change  in 
doctrines,  no  vigilance  against  error.  A 
system  of  doctrines,  too,  was  wanted,  con- 
taining nothing  to  alarm  the  fears  or  dis- 
turb the  repose  of  the  members  of  the  par- 
ty. The  doctrines  of  man's  apostacy  from 
God,  and  dependance  on  mere  grace  for 
salvation,  of  the  necessity  of  an  atonement 
by  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  of  re- 
generation by  the  special  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  were  felt  to  be  alarming  doc- 
trines. They  were  the  doctrines  by  which 
Kdwards  and  others  had  filled  their  hear- 
ers with  anxiety,  and  produced  excitement. 
They  were  therefore  laid  aside ;  but  silent- 
ly and  without  controversy,  for  controver- 
sy might  have  produced  feeling.  Men  were 
suffered  to  forget  that  the  Sun  and  the  Spir- 
it have  anything  important  to  do  in  the 
work  of  man*s  salvation ;  and  then  it  be- 
came easy  to  overlook  their  existence.  In 
this  way  the  Unitarian  party  was  formed, 
and  furnished  with  all  its  essential  attri- 


butes long  before  Unitarian  doctrines  were 
openly  avowed,  and  probably  long  before 
they  were  distinctly  embraced  in  theory, 
except  by  a  very  small  number. 

Unitarianism  being  introduced  in  this 
manner,  it  is  evident  that  no  distinct  ac- 
count of  the  successive  steps  of  its  progress 
can  be  given.  The  revivalists  of  1740  as- 
sened  that  "  Socinianism"  was  even  then 
in  the  land.  This  assertion  was  then  re- 
pelled as  a  slander ;  but  Unitarians  now 
admit  and  assert  that  several  leading  op- 
ponents of  the  revival  were  Unitarians  at 
that  time,  or  soon  after.  The  prevalence 
of  Unitarianism,  however,  was  not  then 
extensive.  The  greater  part  of  those  who 
are  now  claimed  as  having  then  belon^ped 
to  the  "  liberal"  party  were  only  Armmi- 
ans,  or,  at  the  farthest.  Pelagians ;  and 
some  of  them  were  decided  Calvinists- 

From  1744  to  1769  the  colonies  were 
engaged,  almost  incessantly,  in  the  wars 
that  secured  them  against  the  arms  of 
France.  In  1765  troubles  with  England 
began,  and  continued  till  1783.  Then 
came  the  formation  of  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment, and  the  anxious  period  of  its 
early  operations.  Thus  the  attention  of 
men  was  drawn  off  from  religion,  and  fixed 
on  other  subjects  for  about  half  a  centuir, 
affording  a  favourable  opportunity  for  hab- 
its of  indifiference  to  become  confirmed, 
and  for  error  to  make  progress  unobserved. 

Yet  it  was  not  wholly  unobserved.  In 
1768,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hopkins  preached  in 
Boston  on  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  pab- 
lishod  the  sermon,  assigning  as  a  reason 
for  the  choice  of  this  subject,  his  belief  that 
it  was  needed  there.  From  time  to  time 
other  testimonies  appeared  of  similar  char- 
acter. 

The  first  congregation  that  became 
avowedly  Unitarian  was  that  at  the- 
"  King's  Chapel,''  in  Boston.  It  was  Epis- 
copalian. Being  without  a  pastor,  they 
employed  Mr.  Freeman,  afterward  Dr. 
Freeman,  as  reader,  in  1782.  In  1785  he 
succeeded  in  introducing  a  revised  litur^, 
from  which  the  doctrine  of  the  Trimty 
was  struck  out.  He  apphed  to  several 
American  bishops  for  ordination,  but  none 
would  ordain  him.  He  was,  therefore,  or- 
dained by  the  church- wardens,  in  1787. 
For  many  years  he  maintained  a  constant 
correspondence  with  the  leading  Unitari- 
ans  in  England,  and  was  a  convenient  me- 
dium of  communication  between  them  and 
the  secret  adherents  of  the  same  doctrines 
in  America.  *^^ " 

/The  first  Unitarian  book  by  an  Ameri- 
tan  author  is  said  to  have  been ''  Ballon  on 
the  Atonement,''  published  in  1803.  Mr. 
Ballon  was  pastor  of  a  Universalist  socie- 
ty in  Boston.  /  But  the  term  Universalist 
must  not  be  cmderstood  here  as  it  oftea  \& 
in  Europe,  ll  dc^v^-dXft^  >Xvfc  \s«X\^\  ^^osfiX 
all  inlcWigetvi  \it\iv%*— vftftiv  "mA  ^^^^>'>S 
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there  are  any  deyils — ^will  be  saved.  Some 
Universalists  hold  that  all  men  at  death 
pass  directly  into  heaven ;  others,  that  a 
part  of  mankind  will  undergo  a  limited 
punishment  in  hell,  or,  rather,  in  purgato- 
ry, in  proportion  to  the  number  and  atroci- 
ty of  their  sins.  The  doctrine  has  been 
favoured  by  a  few  men  of  considerable 
learning  and  respectable  morals ;  but  its 
chief  success  has  been  among  the  igno- 
rant, the  vulgar,  and  the  vicious,  not  one 
of  whom  was  ever  known  to  be  reformed 
by  it.  Mr.  Ballou  was  a  man  of  some  ge- 
nius, but  little  learning.  His  works  have 
done  something  to  dimise  Unitarian  opin* 
ions  among  Universalists.  A  Mr.  Sher- 
man, in  Connecticut,  published  in  favour 
of  Unitarianism  in  1805.  He  was  dismiss- 
ed from  his  pastoral  charge  about  the  same 
time,  and  in  a  few  years  left  the  ministry 
and  lost  his  character.  In  1810,  Thomas 
and  Noah  Worcester  began  to  publish  their 
modification  of  Arianism  in  New-Hamp- 
shire. The  same  year  the  church  in  Cov- 
entry, Connecticut,  became  suspicious  that 
their  pastor,  the  Rev.  Abiel  Abbot,  was  a 
Unitarian.  The  subject  was  brought  be- 
/oro  the  Consociation  to  which  that  church 
'belongeJt  and  he  was  dismissed.  He  the& 
^called  together  a  council,  composed  chiefly 
of  men  suspected  of  Unitarianism,  who 
dismissed  him  a  second  time,  and  gave 
him  a  certificate  of  regular  standing.  The 
irregularity  of  this  transaction  called  forth 
many  expressions  of  disapprobation. 

In  and  around  Boston  no  Congregational 
church  had  yet  avowed  itself  Unitarian. 
Harvard  College  had  an  orthodox  presi- 
dent and  professor  of  theology  till  after 
■.the  commencement  of  the  present  century. 
After  the  death  of  Professor  Tappan,  in 
1804,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ware  was  elected  as 
his  successor.  While  the  question  of  his 
election  was  pending,  a  suspicion  of  his 
Unitarianism  was  suggested,  but  it  was 
repelled  by  his  friends  as  a  calumnj'. 
Even  when  President  Kirkland  was  elect- 
ed, in  1812,  it  has  been  said,  on  high  Uni- 
tarian authority,  that  he  could  not  have 
been  elected  if  he  had  been  known  as  a 
defender  of  Unitarianism. 

No  pastor  of  a  Congregational  church 
in  or  near  Boston  had  yet  avowed  himself 
a  Unitarian,  either  from  the  pulpit  or  the 

Sress.  Yet  the  style  of  preaching  adopted 
y  many  was  such  as  to  excite  suspicion ; 
several  i)eriodical8  openly  advocated  Uni- 
taiiani.-^rn,  and  Unitarian  books  were  im- 
ported and  published  in  considerable  num- 
Ixjrs.  Orthodox  ministers,  when  attendiVig 
councils  for  ordaining  pastors,  found  them- 
selves opposed  and  ihwarti'd  in  their  at- 
tempts to  ascertain  the  theological  views 
of  the  candidates.  Manjr  other  circum- 
stances indicated  the  presence  and  secret 
difTusion  of  error ;  but  the  means  were 
wanting  of  fastening  the  charge  upon  iudi 


viduals.  There  was,  therefore,  an  increue 
of  preaching  and  publishing  against  Unita- 
rianism. In  the  Panoplist,  a  monthly  mag- 
azine commenced  in  Boston  in  1806,  this 
subject  received  special  attention  ;  but  all 
its  warnings  were  denounced  as  "  calum- 
ny." The  facts,  however,  could  not  bt 
much  longer  concealed. 

In  1812,  the  memoir  of  Lindsay,  by  Bel- 
sham,  was  published  in  London.  Only  t 
few  copies  of  the  work  were  imported,  and 
these  were  carefully  kept  from  the  sigh( 
of  all  but  a  select  few  for  nearly  three 
years.  At  length,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Morse,  af- 
ter months  of  fruitless  effort,  succeeded  in 
obtaining  possession  of  a  copy.  The  ac- 
count there  given  of  Unitarianism  in  Amer- 
ica was  extracted  and  published  in  a  pam- 
phlet. It  contained  letters  from  several 
leading  Unitarians  in  Boston,  especially 
Dr.  Freeman,  of  various  dates,  from  1796, 
or  thereabout,  to  1812.  In  these  letters 
the  spread  of  Unitarianism,  and  the  means 
used  to  promote  it,  were  described  without 
reserve.  Concealment  was  no  longer  pos- 
sible. Unitarianism  was,  therefore,  open- 
ly avowed  by  those  who  had  been  detect- 
ed, and  by  others  whose  character  and  in* 
terests  were  closely  identified  with  theirs. 
'  The  ecclesiastical  results  of  this  disclo- 
sure need  to  be  particularly  explained. 
Among  Congregationalists,  each  church, 
that  is,  each  congregation  of  covenanted 
believers,  has  full  power  to  manage  its 
own  ecclesiastical  concerns,  without  sub- 
ordination to  any  earthly  tribunal.  There 
was  no  way,  therefore,  of  compelling 
churches  that  had  become  Unitarian  to 
part  with  their  Unitarian  pastors.  On  the 
same  principle,  pastors  and  churches  that 
continued  orthodox  were  at  liberty  to  with- 
hold Christian  fellowship  from  those  ii 
whom  they  had  no  confidence.  There  was 
no  means  of  compelling  orthodox  minifr- 
ters  and  churches  to  perform  any  act  bj 
which  a  Unitarian  would  be  virtually  ac- 
knowledged as  a  Christian  minister,  or  his 
church  as  a  Christian  church.  Orthodox 
ministers,  therefore,  refused  to  exchange 
pulpit  labours  on  the  Sabbath  with  those 
whom  they  believed  to  be  Unitarians,  or  to 
sit  with  them  in  ecclesiastical  councils,  or 
in  any  other  way  to  recognise  them  as 
ministers  of  Chnst.  This  practice,  how- 
ever, was  adopted  gradually.  Many  or- 
thodox men  were  slow  in  believing  that 
one  and  another  of  their  neighbours  was  a 
Unitarian ;  and  many  undecided  men  con- 
trived to  avoid  for  some  time  a  declara- 
tion in  favour  of  either  party,  and  to  keep 
on  good  terms  with  both.  At  length,  how- 
ever, successive  disclosures  made  the  di- 
viding line  so  visible,  throughout  its  whole 
length,  that  every  man  knew  his  own  side 
of  it,  and  the  parties  are  completely  sep- 
e\aratcd  without  any  formal  excommunica- 
Li- \  Vvou  oi  owe  V>^'  >^»  o\\«i\ .   T\M5y  meet  only 
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once  in  a  year  in  the  "  General  Conven- 
tion of  Congregational  Ministers/'  and  they 
continue  to  meet  together  there  only  on 
account  of  a  fund  of  about  100,000  dollars 
for  the  support  of  their  widows. 

On  the  publication  of  Mr.  Belsham's  dis- 
closures, it  was  found  that  all  the  Congre- 
gational churches  in  Boston  had  become 
Unitarian,  except  the  Old  South  and  Park- 
street,  which  last  had  been  established 
within  a  few  years  by  some  zealous  Trin- 
itarians. The  whole  number  of  Unitarian 
churches  in  various  parts  of  New- England, 
but  mostly  in  the  eastern  part  of  Massa- 
chusetts, was  supposed  to  be  about  sev- 
enty-five, though  subsequent  disclosures 
showed  it  to  have  been  considerably  lar- 
ger. They  had  then  almost  entire  pos- 
session of  Harvard  College  ;  and,  by  a 
change  in  its  charter,  deliberately  planned 
some  years  before,  but  hurried  through  the 
Legislature  at  a  favourable  moment,  they 
secured  the  control  of  it  to  their  party. 

A  considerable  number  of  churches  in 
Massachusetts  had  funds,  given  by  the  pi- 
ous of  former  generations,  for  the  support 
of  the  ministry  and  of  Christian  ordinan- 
ces.    The  main  object  of  the  donors  was 
to  secure  to  their  descendants,  in  perpetui- 
ty, the  services  of  learned,  pious,  and  or- 
thodox pastors ;  and  the  funds  were  com- 
mitted to  the  church,  and  not  to  the  parish, 
because  the  church,  being  composed  of  per- 
sons of  approved  piety,  would  guard  them 
most  effectually  against  perversion.    Such 
was  the  case  with  the  First  Church  in  Ded- 
ham.    In  1818,  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  parish  with  which  that  church  was 
connected  chose  a  Unitarian  to  be  their 
pastor.     The  church  refused  to  receive 
nim  as  their  pastor.    A  few  of  its  members, 
however,  seceded  from  the  church,  chose 
the  Unitarian  for  their  pastor,  and  com- 
menced a  lawsuit  against  the  church  for 
the  possession  of  its  property.    In  March, 
1821,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts 
decided  in  their  favour,  and  established  the 
principle  that,  in  all  such  cases,  those  who 
act  with  the  majority  of  the  parish  are  the 
charch,  and  have  a  right  to  the  funds.    By 
this  decision  many  churches  have  been 
deprived  of  their  funds,  their  houses  of 
worship,  and  even  the  furniture  of  their 
communion-table ;   and    many    Unitarian 
churches  owe  their  existence  to  means 
thus  obtained. 

After  this  decision  the  existence  of  a 
church,  as  distinct  from  the  parish,  became 
unimportant  among  Unitarians.  Its  sec- 
ular interests  were  wholly  in  the  power 
of  the  parish,  and  might  as  well  be  held 
by  the  parish  directly.  Their  churches,  as 
has  been  shown,  were  never  intended  to  be 
bodies  from  which  the  unregenerate  shoidd 
be  excluded.  There  was,  therefore,  no 
longer  any  important  end  to  be  answered 
by  their  existence.    Generally,  it  has  not 


been  thought  best  to  disband  them ;  but  in 
a  considerable  number  of  instances  they 
have  been  suffered  to  become  extinct,  and 
there  remains  only  the  parish  and  the  pas- 
tor, who  iidministers  the  ordinances  indis- 
criminately to  all  who  desire  it.  Accord- 
ing to  some  of  their  own  writers,  the  re- 
sult is  that  the  ordinances  become  cheap 
in  men's  esteem,  and  few  care  to  receive 
them.  Church  discipline,  of  course,  has 
fallen  into  entire  disuse.  The  discipline 
of  the  clergy  appears  to  be  also  extinct. 
If  any  of  their  clergy  become  scandalous- 
ly immoral,  they  are  not  formallv  deposed 
from  the  ministry,  or  visited  with  any  ec- 
clesiastical censure,  but  are  allowed  to 
continue  in  office  till  their  reputation  be- 
comes such  that  none  will  employ  them, 
and  then  to  retire  silently  to  private  life. 

In  1825  the  number  of  Unitarian  con- 
gregations wiis  estimated  at  120.  Now, 
in  1844,  they  arc  said  to  amount  to  230. 
There  arc  several  causes  of  this  increase. 

In  1825  the  process  of  taking  sides  was 
not  completed.  Of  the  few  which  then 
remained  without  character,  a  part  have 
doubtless  become  decidedly  Unitarian.    ^^ 

Mr.  Bailouts  work  on  the  atonement  has 
already  been  mentioned  as  the  first  Uni- 
tarian work  by  an  American  author.  That 
and  other  works  of  a  similar  character 
prepared  the  Universal ists,  somewhat  ex- 
tensively, to  avow  Unitarian  opinions. 
The  Unitarians  have,  to  a  great  extent, 
and  it  is  believed  generally,  embraced  the 
doctrine  of  the  final  salvation  of  all  men. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  doctrinal  distinc- 
tion between  the  two  sects.  As  Unitari- 
anism  is  esteemed  the  more  genteel  reli- 
gion of  the  two,  Universalists  are  under  a 
strong  temptation  to  change  their  name, 
and  call  themselves  Unitarians.  Such 
changes  very  naturally  occur  when  a  Uni- 
versalist  congregation  becomes  vacant,  and 
a  Unitarian  preacher  of  acceptable  address 
offers  himself  as  a  candidate.  Sometimes 
congregations  change  from  one  of  these 
sects  to  the  other,  and  back  again,  as  tem< 
porary  convenience  dictates. 

Unitarianism,  as  has  been  shown,  ori- 
ginally grew  out  of  a  dislike  to  the  prac- 
tice of  requiring  evidence  of  piety  in  can- 
didates for  admission  to  the  churches. 
There  are  many,  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  in  whom  this  fundamental  feeling 
of  the  sect  is  very  strong,  but  who  are  yet 
unwilUng  to  live  without  some  form  of  re- 
ligion. They  arc  easily  organized  into  a 
society  which  requires  no  creed,  and  sub- 
jects them  to  no  discipline.  Societies 
thus  formed,  however,  often  vanish  as  ea- 
sily and  suddenly  as  they  are  made.  "" 

In  1787  a  *'  Society  for  Propagrating  the 
Gospel  among  the  Indians  and  others  in 
North  America''  was  incorporated  by  the 
Legislature  of  !dasft^ic\v\i«^\.\&.   \\.'dcn^x«^ 
permanenl  fun!^  xo  VYi<^  «xQ»>asiX  qS.  ^^WA 
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dollars.  It  elects  its  own  members ;  and 
a  majority  of  them  having  proved  to  be 
Unitarian,  the  society  has  passed  wholly 
into  the  hands  of  that  sect.  It  expends 
the  income  of  its  fund  in  supporting  two 
or  three  preachers  among  the  remnants  of 
Indian  tribes  in  New-England.  One  or 
two  other  unimportant  societies,  not  ori- 
ginally formed  by  them,  have  in  like  man- 
ner passed  under  their  cont  rol.  They  have 
no  organization  for  foreign  missions.  To 
the  Bible  Society  they  contribute  some- 
thing, but  the  amount  is  not  known. 

The  "  American  Unitarian  Association,'* 
formed  in  1825,  is  their  principal  organ- 
ization for  united  action.  Its  object  is  de- 
clared to  be  "  to  difliise  the  knowledge 
and  promote  the  interests  of  pure  Chris- 
tianity throughout  our  country."  Its  six- 
teenth annual  report  gives  the  names  of 
117  clergymen  who  have  been  made  life 
members  by  the  payment  of  thirty  dol- 
lars each,  of  whom  eight  are  dead.  The 
whole  number  of  life  members  are  stated 
at  374.  It  expended  during  the  year  end- 
ing in  May,  1641,  the  sum  of  4962  dollars, 
which  was  81  dollars  89  cents  more  than 
its  receipts.  The  expenses  of  adminis- 
tration were,  the  salary  of  the  general 
agent,  1800 ;  his  travelling  expenses,  100 ; 
office  rent,  tOO  :  total,  2100  dollars ;  being 
very  nearly  three  sevenths  of  the  whole. 

This  association  has  published  179  dif- 
ferent tracts,  the  prices  of  which  vary 
from  one  cent  to  six  cents.  During  the 
year  ending  in  May,  1841.  it  aided  sixteen 
destitute  congregations,  of  which  ten  were 
in  New-England,  three  in  the  State  of  New- 
York,  and  three  in  the  Western  States. 
The  lowest  appropriation  for  this  purpose 
was  thirty  dollars,  and  the  highest  300. 
It  also  expended  570  dollars  for  mission- 
ary services,  of  which  530  were  expended 
to  the  west  of  New-England. 

The  smalluess  of  the  amount  expended 
by  Unitarians  in  the  way  of  associated  ac- 
tion is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  parsimony, 
but  to  religious  indifference.  A  large  part 
of  the  wealth  of  Boston,  and  of  the  east- 
em  part  of  Massachusetts,  is  in  their  hands ; 
and  their  capitalists  have  made  many  splen- 
did donations  to  literary,  scientific,  and  hu- 
mane institutions. 

Their  churches  probably  contain  some 
truly  regenerate  persons,  wlio  became 
members  of  them  before  they  were  avow- 
edly Unitarian,  and  who  remain  there  from 
reverence  for  ancient  u.sages,  attachment 
to  the  places  where  their  ancestors  wor- 
shipped, and  other  similar  causes.  Others 
of  them  are  men  of  stern  and  almost  Puri- 
tanic morality,  who  have  had  from  infan- 
cy great  reverence  for  religion  in  the 
gross,  but  have  never  seriously  studied  its 
application  to  themselves  in  the  detail  of 
JLs  doctrines  and  duties,  and  who  would 
liave  remained  steadfast  members  oC  t\\e\ 


same  congregations  just  as  quietly  had 
those  congregations  remained  orthodox. 

In  philosophy  the  Unitarians  of  New- 
England  were  at  first,  and  for  some  yean, 
followers  of  Locke ;  holding  that  all  our 
ideas,  or,  at  least,  the  elements  of  which 
they  are  formed,  are  received  through  tlie 
senses.  Very  naturalljr,  therefore,  they 
built  their  belief  of  Christianity  wholly  oa 
evidence  addressed  to  the  senses.  They 
believed  that  miracles  had  been  wrought, 
because  it  appeared  so  extremely  improb. 
able  that  the  apostles  were  deceived  coo- 
cerning  them,  or  attempted  to  deceive  oth- 
ers ;  or  that  the  canonical  writings  ascri- 
bed to  them  are  spurious ;  or  that  the  ac- 
counts of  miracles  which  they  contain  are 
interpolations.  Those  miracles  they  held 
to  be  the  testimony  of  God,  addressed  to 
the  senses  of  men,  proving  the  truth  oif 
Christianity.  Yet  they  did  not  admit  the 
infallibility  of  the  apostolic  writings  as  we 
have  them.  Many  of  them  held  that  the 
authors  of  the  several  parts  of  the  New 
Testament  had  no  inspiration  which  se- 
cured them  against  mistakes  and  false 
reasoning ;  and  they  very  generally  held, 
that  strong  texts  in  favour  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  the  divinity  of  Christ,  or 
the  personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  must 
be  interpolations  or  corruptions.  Their 
religious  guide,  therefore,  was  so  much  of  ', 
the  Bible  as  they  judged  to  be  true;  and  | 
their  religion  was,  in  its  theory,  the  con-  ! 
fonnity  of  their  hearts  and  lives  to  certain  j 
external  rules,  which,  in  all  probability,  < 
were  originally  given  by  God,  and  which  , 
have  been  transmitted  to  us  in  a  record 
which  is  not  free  from  error.  To  this,  in- 
dividuals among  them  appended  more  or 
less  of  sentiment  and  imagination,  accord- 
ing to  the  prompting  of  their  own  genius. 
A  system  like  this  can  never  lonjr  continue 
to  satisfy  any  community.  It  fails  to  meet 
certain  feelings  of  spiritual  want,  which 
are  sure  to  spring  up  in  many  minds. 
Hence  there  has  been  among  the  more  se- 
rious, ever  since  the  separation,  a  gradual 
going  over  to  orthodoxy,  which  has  retard- 
ed the  growth  of  Unitarianiem.  Now  the 
orthodox  Congregational  churches  in  Bos- 
ten  are  about  as  numerous  as  the  Unita- 
rian, and  the  worshippers  much  more  nu- 
merous; and  the  result  is  similar  in  the 
surrounding  country. 

A  few  years  since,  German  Transcen- 
dentalism made  its  appearance  among  the 
Unitarian  clergy,  and  has  spread  rapidly. 
Its  adherents,  generally,  arc  not  very  pro- 
found thinkers,  nor  very  well  acquainted 
with  the  pliilosophy  which  they  have  em- 
braced, or  with  the  evidence  on  which  it 
rests.  It  promises  to  relieve  its  disciples 
from  the  necessity  of  building  their  reli- 
gious faith  and  hopes  on  probabilities,  how- 
ever strong,  and  to  give  them  an  intuitive 
and  uvt^VVkhVb  VLivawlcd^^  of  all  that  is  es- 
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Matial  in  religion;  and  it  aflbrds  an  un- 
limited range  for  the  play  of  the  imagina- 
tion. It  has  charms,  therefore,  for  the  con- 
templative and  for  the  enthusiastic. 

The  controversy  on  this  subject  became 
public  in  1836.  It  was  brought  out  by  an 
article  in  the  Christian  Examiner,  main- 
taining that  our  faith  in  Christianity  does 
not  rest  on  the  evidence  of  miracles ;  that 
a  record  of  miracles,  however  attested,  can 
prove  nothing  in  favour  of  a  religion  not 
preriously  seen  to  be  true ;  and  that,  there- 
fore, we  need  to  see  and  admit  the  reason- 
ableness and  truth  of  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, before  we  can  believe  that  miracles 
were  wrought  to  commend  it  to  mankind. 
The  "Old  School''  Unitarians,  as  they 
called  themselves,  pronounced  thid  theory 
infidelity,  for  it  struck  at  the  foundation 
of  the  only  reasoning  by  which  they  proved 
Uie  truth  of  Christianity.  The  controversy 
was  protracted,  and  somewhat  bitter ;  but 
no  attempt  was  made  by  the  "  Old  Schoor' 
to  separate  themselves  from  those  whom 
they  denounced  as  infidels. 

The  charge  of  Pantheism  is  brought 
against  the  Transcendentalists  generally, 
by  their  Unitarian  opponents ;  and,  in  fact, 
some  of  their  publications  are  evidently 
Pantheistic,  while  others  are  ambiguous 
in  that  respect.  Some  of  them  have  bor- 
rowed largely  from  Benjamin  Constant, 
and  maintain  that  all  religions,  from  Feti- 
chiam  to  the  most  perfect  form  of  Christi- 
anity, are  essentially  of  the  same  nature, 
being  only  developments,  more  or  less  per- 
fect, of  the  religious  sentiment  which  is 
common  to  all  men.  According  to  them, 
aU  men  who  have  any  religious  thoughts 
or  feelings  arc  so  far  inspired;  Moses, 
Minos,  and  Numa,  and  a  few  others,  had 
an  unusual  degree  of  inspiration ;  and  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  most  of  all.  They  do  not 
believe,  however,  that  even  Jesus  was  so 
inspired  as  to  be  in  all  cases  an  infallible 
teacher ;  and  they  declare  themselves  by 
no  means  sure  that  we  shall  not  yet  see 
his  superior.  They  reject  Christ  as  a  me- 
diator in  every  sense  of  the  term,  and  de- 
clare that,  in  order  to  be  true  Christians, 
we  must  hold  intercourse  with  God  as 
Christ  himself  did,  without  a  mediator. 

These  impious  doctrines  have  been  pro- 
mulgated in  periodicals  and  otherwise, 
from  time  to  time,  with  increasing  boldness. 
In  the  spring  of  the  year  1841,  they  were 
put  forth  without  disguise  and  without  rb- 
serve  in  a  sermon  at  an  ordination  at  South 
Boston.  Several  of  the  leading  Unitarian 
clergy  of  the  "  Old  School"  were  present, 
and  took  part  in  the  services.  It  is  said 
that  some  of  them,  in  performing  their  parts, 
uttered  sentiments  at  variance  with  those 
of  the  preacher,  from  which  attentive  hear- 
ers might  infer  that  the  sermon  did  not 
meet  their  approbation ;  but  there  was  no 
explicit  condenmation  of  the  sermon  either 


then  or  afterward,  till  public  attention  was 
called  to  the  subject  by  three  cvang^elical 
clergymen  who  attended  the  ordination  as 
hearers,  and  took  notes  of  the  discourse. 
These  three  witnesses,  some  weeks  after 
the  ordination,  published  extracts  from  the 
sermon  in  several  religious  newspapers, 
and  called  on  the  members  of  the  ordaining 
Council  to  say  whether  they  recognised 
the  preacher  as  a  Christian  minister.  Pub-  * 
lie  attention  was  roused.  Several  intelli- 
gent Unitarian  lavmen  united  in  the  de- 
mand. Continued  silence  became  imprac- 
ticable. A  number  of  articles  appeared  in 
newspapers  and  magazines,  in  which  indi- 
vidual Unitarian  ministers  denounced  the 
sermon,  and  pronounced  its  doctrines  deis- 
tical ;  but  they  carefully  avoided  the  ques- 
tion, whether  its  author  was  recognised  by 
them  as  a  Christian  minister.  Otibers  of 
them  preached  and  wrote  in  his  defence. 
His  ecclesiastical  relations  still  remain 
undisturbed.  Some  of  his  Unitarian  neigh- 
bours have  recognised  his  ministerial  cw- 
acter  by  exchanging  pulpits  with  him  on 
the  Sabbath;  and  he  has,  in  his  turn, 
preached  the  weekly  lecture  maintained 
by  the  Unitarian  clergy  of  the  Boston  As- 
sociation. It  is  understood,  therefore,  that 
the  public  avowal  of  doctrines  like  his, 
forms  no  obstacle  to  a  regular  standing  in 
the  Unitarian  ministry. 

Why  was  not  this  defection  arrested*  in 
its  progress  by  ecclesiastical  au^ority? 
The  answer  is  easy. 

In  Connecticut,  where  one  or  two  min- 
isters became  Unitarian  while  the  com- 
munity remained  orthodox,  it  was  done. 
Those  Unitarian  ministers  were  removed 
from  their  places,  and  the  progress  of  error 
was  arrested.  In  Massachusetts,  the  de- 
fection was  carried  on  by  a  different  pro- 
cess. Men  did  not  fall,  one  at  a  time,  from 
orthodoxy  into  open  Unitarianism,  but  al- 
most the  whole  community  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  state  sunk  down  gradually  and 
together.  For  a  long  time  there  was  no 
proof  by  which  any  one  could  be  convicted 
of  heresy ;  and  when  proof  was  obtained, 
the  heretics  were  found  to  be  the  majority 
in  the  ecclesiastical  bodies  to  which  they 
belonged,  and  of  course,  if  any  process  had 
been  commenced,  would  have  decided  all 
questions  in  their  own  favour. 

The  friends  and  abettors  of  the  Congre- 
gational independence  of  individual  church- 
es maintain  that  it  has  been  the  means 
of  saving  New- England  from  universal 
apostacy.  Had  the  Synod  in  1662,  they 
say,  instead  of  being  merely  advisory, 
possessed  jurisdiction  over  the  churches, 
it  would  have  imposed  the  half-way  cove- 
nant upon  them  all.  As  it  was  only  ad- 
visory, a  considerable  number  of  churches 
rejected  its  advice,  and  adhered  to  the 
ancient  practice  of  the  Pilgrims.*    So^%>^ 
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a  centUTy  later,  had  there*  been  an  eccle- 
siastical government  to  which  all  the 
churches  owed  obedience,  Stoddard's  doc- 
trine of  admitting  the  un regenerate  to  full 
communion  would  have  been  enforced 
upon  all ;  for  numbers  and  influence  were 
in  its  favour.  And  when  Edwards,  after 
the  great  revival  of  1740,  reproclaimed  the 
ancient  doctrine  concerning  church  mem- 
bership, had  there  been  an  ecclesiastical 
tribunal  having  authority  over  all  the 
churches,  ho  and  his  Reformation  would 
have  been  put  down  at  once,  and  the  ad- 
mission of  the  unrcgencrate  to  the  Lord^s 
table  would  have  been  required  of  all.  And, 
finally,  consider,  they  still  farther  say,  the 
state  of  things  in  1815,  when  conclusive 
proof  was  first  obtained  of  the  existence 
of  Unitarianism  among  the  Congregational 
clergy  in  Eastern  Massachusetts.  The 
Unitarians  had  the  majority  in  the  ec- 
clesiastical bodies  of  which  they  were 
members.  Had  these  bodies  pos!«cssed  ju- 
risdiction over  all  churches  within  their 
bounds,  they  might  have  established  Uni- 
tarianism in  them  all,  and  might  have  for- 
bidden all  efforts  for  the  revival  or  preser- 
vation of  orthodoxy.  If  there  had  been  a 
body  representing  all  the  churches  in  the 
state,  and  having  authority  over  all,  the 
majority  would  have  been  orthodox ;  but 
the  Unitarians  were  numerous  and  power- 
ful enough  to  have  thrown  off  its  jurisdic- 
tion, and  to  have  subsisted  by  themselves, 
as  they  now  do.  If  the  civil  government 
had  been  invested  with  power  to  enforce 
religious  uniformity,  it  could  have  prevent- 
ed such  a  result;  but  it  would  not  have 
done  it ;  for  the  most  important  pow^ers  of 
the  civil  government  were  then,  and,  with 
few  exceptions,  have  been  ever  since, 
wielded  by  Unitarian  hands. 

In  all  these  instances,  the  independence 
of  the  churches,  its  friends  finnly  believe, 
secured  to  the  most  orthodox  the  privi- 
lege of  adhering  to  the  whole  truth,  both 
in  doctrine  and  practice,  and  of  exerting 
themselves  in  its  defence  and  for  its  diffu- 
sion. This  privilege  there  have  always 
been  some  to  claim  and  to  use.  Error, 
therefore,  has  always  been  held  in  check 
till  truth  could  rally  its  forces  and  regain 
its  ascendency. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  CHRIST-IAN  CONNEXION. 

The  body  that  assumes  the  title  of  Chris- 


tians is  of  purely  American  origin.  They 
are  more  generally  called  in  the  United 
States  Christ-ions^  the  t  in  the  first  syllabk 
being  pronounced  long,  though  this  pio- 
nunciation,  I  need  haidly  say,  is  rejected 
by  themselves. 

Dating  their  rise  from  about  the  year 
1803,  they  appeared,  it  seems,  in  Nev- 
England,  Ohio,  and  Kentucky,  some  say 
also  in  the  South,  nearly  about  the  sune 
time.  They  boast  of  having  no  founder— 
no  Luther  or  Calvin,  no  Whitefield  or  Wes- 
ley— that  can  claim  any  special  influence 
among  them.  They  are  the  largest  no- 
creed  sect  in  America,  and  had  their  origin 
in  the  dissatisfaction  that  existed  in  some 
minds  with  what  they  called  the  "  bondage 
of  creeds,''  and  still  more,  with  the  bond- 
age of  discipline  that  prevails,  as  they  in- 
sist, in  all  other  churches.  This  may  be 
easily  accounted  for.  Many  of  the  most 
active  promoters  of  the  new  sect  had  been 
excluded  from  other  communions  because 
of  their  denial  of  some  important  doctrine, 
or  their  refusal  to  submit  to  discipline  and 
government. 

The  Christ-ians,  according  to  some  of 
their  lending  authorities,  had  a  threefold 
origin.    The  first  members  of  their  socie- 
ties, or  churches,  in  New-England,  were 
originally  members  of  the  Regidar  Bap- 
tist connexion ;  in  the  West  they  had  been 
Presbyterians,  and  in  the  South  Metho- 
dists.  Tlieir  churches  have  all  along  beta 
constituted  on  the  following  principles. 
"  The  Scriptures  are  taken  to  be  the  only 
rule  of  faith  and  practice,  each  individtul 
being  at  liberty  to  determine  for  himselC 
in  relation  to  these  matters,  what  they  en- 
join ;  no  member  is  subject  to  the  loss  of 
church  fellowship  on  account  of  his  sin- 
cere and  conscientious  belief,  so  long  as 
he  manifestly  lives  a  pious   and  devom 
life  ;  no  member  is  subject  to  discipline 
and  church  censure  but  for  disorderiy  and 
immoral  conduct ;  the  name  Christian  la 
be  adopted,  to  be  exclusive  of  all  sectarian 
names,  as  the  most  appropriate  designa- 
tion of  the  body  and  its  members ;  the  only 
condition  or  test  of  admission,  as  a  mein- 
ber  of  a  church,  is  a  personal  profession 
of  the   Christian   religion,  accompanied 
with  satisfactory  evidence  of  sincerity  and 
piety,  and  a  determination  to  live  according 
to  the  divine  rule  or  the  Gospel  of  Christ; 
Qach  church  is  considered  an  independen: 
body,  possessing  exclusive  authority  to 
regulate  and  govern  its  own  aflairs."* 

Ahhough  their  founders  continued  lo 


under  the  Congregational  system,  error  must  have 
been  much  sooner  discovered,  and  checked  in  its  be- 
ginnings. The  same  remark  applies  to  the  apostacy 
of  many  nominaUy  Presbyterian  ministers  and  con- 
gregations in  England.  These  never  were  Presby- 
terians in  fact.  Error  thus  had  leave  to  work  its  way 
uachecked  by  the  oversight  either  of  bishop  or  pres- 
^yterj. 


least,  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  various 
bodies  in  which  they  had  been  brought  up. 
a  process  of  assimilation  to  each  other 
has  been  gradually  going  on,  and  has  at 


■*  See  an  "Account  of  the  Christian  Cooneuon. 
or  Christ-ians,"  by  the  Rev.  Joshua  V.  Hiumb,  in  the 
\  Eivc^f cVov»i\B>  Q^  VlftViskCMu  Knowledge. 
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leogtli  brouffht  them  to  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  unifomiity  on  most  points  of  doc- 
trine. Trinitarians  for  the  most  part  at  the 
outset,  they  have  now  almost  unanimously 
rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as  un- 
■criptural ;  and  although  they  refuse  to  be 
Med  down  to  a  creed,  the  following  may  be 
eoosidered  as  a  fair  outline  of  the  doctrines 
tint  prevail  among  them :  **  There  is  one 
hrinf  and  true  G<3,  the  Father  Almighty, 
irbo  18  unoriginated,  independent,  and  eter- 
ttd,  the  Creator  and  Supporter  of  all 
vorids;  and  that  this  God  is  one  spiritual 
intelligence,  one  infinite  mind,  ever  the 
■une,  never  varying :  that  this  God  is  the 
moral  Governor  of  the  world,  the  absolute 
■onrce  of  all  the  blessings  of  nature,  prov- 
idence, and  ^ce,  in  whose  infinite  wis- 
Ann,  goodness,  mercy,  benevolence,  and 
love,  have  originated  all  his  moral  dispen- 
eations  to  man :  that  all  men  sin  and  come 
riiort  of  ^e  glory  of  God,  and,  consequent- 
ly, fall  under  the  curse  of  the  law :  that 
Christ  is  the  Son  of  God,  the  promised  Mes- 
siah, and  Saviour  of  the  world,  the  Mediator 
between  God  and  man,  by  whom  God  has 
revealed  his  will  to  mankind;  by  whose 
sufferings,  death,  and  resurrection,  a  way 
has  been  provided  by  which  sinners  may 
obtain  salvation — may  lay  hold  on  eternal 
hfe  ;  that  he  is  appomted  of  God  to  raise 
the  dead,  and  judge  the  world  at  the  last 
day :  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  power  and 
enerey  of  God — that  holy  influence  of  God 
by  whose  agency,  in  the  use  of  means,  the 
vicked  are  regenerated,  converted,  and 
recovered  to  a  virtuous  and  holy  life,  sanc- 
tified and  made  meet  for  the.  inheritance  of 
the  saints  in  light ;  and  that,  by  the  same 
Spirit,  the  saints,  in  the  use  of  means,  are 
comforted,  strengthened,  and  led  in  the  path 
of  duty :  the  free  forgiveness  of  sins,  flow- 
ing from  the  rich  mercy  of  God,  through 
the  labours,  sufferings,  and  blood  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ :  the  necessity  of  re- 
pentance towards  God,  and  faith  towards 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ :  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity of  holiness  of  heart  and  rectitude 
of  life  to  enjoy  the  favour  and  approbation 
of  God :  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of 
immortality :  the  doctrine  of  a  righteous 
letribution,  in  which  God  will  render  to 
every  man  according  to  the  deeds  done  in 
the  body :  the  baptism  of  believers  by  im- 
mersion :  and  the  open  communion  at  the 
Lord^s  table  of  Christians  of  every  denom- 
ination having  a  good  standing  in  their  re- 
spective churches."* 

Although  each  church  is  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  all  others  in  the  management 
of  its  affairs,  yet,  for  the  promotion  of  their 
mutoal  prosperity,  they  have  associations 
called  ^'  State  Conferences,"  composed  of 
delegates  from  the  clergy  and  the  church- 
es,  but  with  only  advisory  powers.     In 


*  See  "  Account  of  the  Christian  Connexion,  or 
CbriaftrianB,"  by  the  Rer.  Joshua  V.  Hiines,  is  above. 


1841  there  were  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  forty-one  conferences,  embracing, 
it  was  estimated,  593  ministers,  591  church- 
es, and  about  30,000  members.  The  pop- 
ulation supposed  to  be  under  their  influ- 
ence is  estimated  at  300,000.  which  is  man- 
ifestly too  high,  for  many  of  their  con- 
gregations are  very  small,  particidarly  in 
the  West. 

Generally  speaking,  their  ministers'  are 
men  of  little  education,  but  a  laudable  de- 
sire for  improvement  in  this  respect  has 
been  showing  itself.  The  State  of  Indiana 
granted  them  a  charter  some  years  ago 
for  a  college  at  New  Albany,  but  whether 
it  has  taken  effect  1  know  not.  They  have 
no  theological  seminaries.  For  some  years 
past  they  have  had  a  religious  journal  call- 
ed "  The  Christian  Palladium,"  published 
in  the  State  of  New- York,  and  two  other 
journals,  one  published  in  New-Hampshire, 
the  other  in  Illinois.  They  have  a  Book 
Association  also.  Upon  the  whole,  much 
inferior  as  the  Christians  are  to  the  Unita- 
rians in  point  of  wealth,  the  size  of  their 
churches,  the  learning  and  eloquence  of 
their  ministers,  and  the  rank  and  respect- 
ability of  their  members,  yet  being  far  more 
numerous,  and  having  doctrines  of  quite  as 
elevated  a  character,  their  influence  upon 
the  masses,  whlie  kindred  in  nature,  is  per- 
haps  greater  in  extent. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE   UNIVERSALISTS. 

In  our  chapter  on  the  Unitarians  we  ex- 
pressed our  views  of  the  moral  influence  ., 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Universalists.  The 
latter  were  little  known  as  a  sect  in  Amer- 
ica until  about  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, when  a  few  persons  of  reputation 
partially  or  wholly  embraced  their  doc- 
trines. These  were  afterward  preached 
by  the  Rev.  John  Murray,  who  came  from 
England  in  1770,  and  were  embraced  by 
the  Rev.  Elhanan  Winchester,  a  Baptist 
minister  of  considerable  talent.  Both  Mur- 
ray and  Winchester  held  the  doctrine  of 
restoration,  that  is,  that  after  the  resurrec- 
tion and  the  judgment,  the  wicked,  after 
suffering  in  hell  for  a  time,  and  in  a  meas- 
ure proportioned  to  their  guilt,  will  event- 
ually be  recovered  through  the  influences 
of  the  Spirit,  and  saved  by  the  atonement 
of  Clirist.  About  the  year  1790,  the  Rev. 
Hosea  Ballou  appeared  as  a  Universalist 
preacher,  and  taught  that  all  punishment 
IS  in  this  life,  and,  consequently,  that  the 
souls  of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked  alike 
pass  immediately  at  death  into  a  state  of 
happiness— a  doctrine  which,  being  much 
more  acceptable  to  the  unrenewed  heart, 
became  much  more  popular  tVv^XL  vV\aX  ^^ 
restoration  as  aboNQ  ^ewir\»^.   'V^^  ^«»^ 
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toraHonist  pfeacbera  in  the  United  States 
hardly  exceed  twelve  or  fifteen  in  number, 
and  their  churches  are  even  fewer ;  where- 
as the  Universaliats,  properly  so  called, 
have  rapidly  increased  here  within  the 
last  forty  years.  In  1801  there  were  but 
twenty-two  avowed  Universalist  preach- 
ers ;  Uiey  now  state  their  numbers  to  be 
as  follows :  a  General  Convention,  twelve 
State  Conventions,  fifty-nine  Associations, 
540  preachers,  550  meeting-houses,  875 
societies,  and  600,000  of  the  population 
under  their  influence.  The  last  item,  we 
suspect,  is  much  too  high.  Their  congre- 
gations are  mostly  small,  and  many  attend 
from  mere  curiosity. 

The  doctrines  of  the  American  Uuiver- 
salists  are  well  expressed  in  three  articles 
adopted  as  a  '*  Profession  of  Belief"  by  the 
General  Convention  of  Universalists,  held 
in  leo^rTrlB  said  to  be  "  perfectly  sat- 
istactory  to  the  denomination,"  and  is  as 
follows : 

1.  *'  We  believe  that  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
contain  a  revelation  of  the  character  of 
God,  and  of  the  duty,  interest,  and  final 
destination  of  mankind. 

3.  "  We  believe  that  there  is  one  God, 
whose  nature  is  love  ;  revealed  in  one 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  one  Holy  Spirit  of 
grace,  who  will  finally  restore  the  whole 
world  of  mankind  to  holiness  and  happi- 
ness. 

3.  "  We  believe  that  holiness  and  true 
happiness  are  inseparably  connected ;  and 
that  believers  ought  to  be  careful  to  main- 
tain order  and  practise  good  works ;  for 
these  things  are  good  and  profitable  unto 

Although  their  churches  are  all  several- 
ly independent  of  each  other,  yet  for  con- 
sultation they  have  local  associations, 
State  Conventions,  and  a  General  Con- 
vention. They  have  begun  of  late  years 
to  pay  some  attention  to  education,  and 
have  now  what  they  call  a  univcn^ity  in 
the  State  of  Vennont,  and  three  or  four 
inferior  institutions.  Most  of  their  preach- 
ers, though  men  of  little  learning,  by  di- 
recting aU  their  thoughts  to  one  point,  and 
mustering  every  plausible  argument  in 
favour  of  their  doctrines,  become  wonder- 
fully skilful  in  wielding  their  sophistry, 
so  as  readily  to  seduce  such  as  want  to 
find  an  easier  way  to  heaven  than  can  be 
found  in  the  Scriptures,  when  these  arc 
not  tortured  and  perverted  to  serve  some 
particular  end.  They  say  that  they  have 
no  fewer  than  twenty  newspapers,  advoca- 
ting their  doctrines  in  different  parts  of 
the  country. 

The  only  Universalists  whose  preaching 
seems  to  have  any  moral  influence,  are  the 
handful  of  Restorationists — the  rest  arc 
heard  with  delight  chiefly  by  the  irreligious, 
the  profane,  Sabbath-breaKera,  dranEacda^ 


and  all  haters  of  evanffelical  t 
Their  preaching  poaitiveiy  exsici 
reforming  influence  on  the  wicki 
what  worse  can  be  said  of  it  f  * 


CHAPTER  VI. 

SWEDKMBOBOIAIIB  AND  TUinRII 

Tbb  New  JenuaUm  Churck^  or  i 
bargiant,  are  not  numerous  in  Ai 
Their  doctrines  were  first  propagate 
I  beUeve,  by  some  nussionaries  fim 
land.  Their  churches,  which  are  •■ 
about  thirty  or  forty  in  number,  i 
lated  members  of  the  sect  are  to  bi 
in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
have  about  thirty-five  ministers,  wit 
ly  10,000  souls  under  their  insti 
Their  churches,  in  point  of  govei 
are,  in  the  main,  independent,  with  < 
tative  conventions  of  their  ministei 
from  time  to  time.  Their  doctrines, 
the  reader  must  be  aware,  are  of  S 
origin,  and  have  for  their  author 
Emanuel  Swedenborg,  are  a  strange 
gamation,"  as  some  one  has  ju 
marked,  '*  of  Sabellianism,  the  error 
Patnpassiaiis,  many  of  the  anti-sc: 
notions  of  the  Socinians,  and  some 
most  extravagant  vagaries  of  myi 
Their  mode  of  interpreting  Scriptoi 
tally  at  variance  with  every  princ 
sound  philology  and  exegesis,  and 
sarily  tends  to  unsettle  the  mind,  an 
it  a  prey  to  the  wildest  whimsies  tt 
possible  for  the  human  mind  to  ck 
entertain."  They  practise  both  S 
and  the  Lord's  Supper.f  They  ha 
or  three  periodicals,  in  which  the 
trines  are  expounded  and  defended. 

7\iriker8.'-The  Tunkers,or  Dunkc 
on  the  other  hand,  a  sect  of  Germ 
gin.  They  are  Seventh-day  Bapti 
versalists.  They  are  Restorationii 
teach  that  men  may  do  works  of  m 
gation :  on  this  latter  point,  as  wel 


^  On  the  opening  of  a  UnivexaaliBt  plia 
ship  in  any  of  our  cities  and  viUagea,  it  m  fl 
chiefly  by  low,  idle,  and  vicious  pereon*.  i 
sometimes  aUracts  others  of  a  better  deacii 
a  time ;  but  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  eaubl 
the  testimony  of  Universalists  on  becon 
verted  to  the  Truth,  that  few  can,  however 
ever  bring  themselves  to  believe  the  doctiii 
versal  salvation.  Most  are  like  the  New 
fanner  who,  at  the  close  of  a  Universaliil 
thanked  the  preacher  for  his  sermon,  sayia 
vastly  liked  his  doctrine,  and  would  give 
dollars  if  he  would  only  prove  it  to  he  titie 

t  The  Swedenborgians  say  that  they  an 
ing  faster  in  America  than  anywhere  eUe  a 
If  this  be  so,  their  increase  throughoQt  t 
must  be  alow  indeed.  The  late  Judge  Y 
Grecnsburg,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  a  few  o 
of  some  influence,  have  been  reckoned  am 
converts.  In  some  instances  men  who  hv 
tired  of  the  coldness  of  Unitarianiam,  hxn 
th«iBielNe«  to  Swedenborgnniam. 
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!•  othen,  they  show  a  strong  leaning 
mids  Romamsm.  They  allow  mar- 
>«,  bot  make  much  account  of  celilwcy ; 
Intftsm  they  hold  that  the  immersion 
ou  be  repeated  thrice,  and  observe  the 
mth  day  as  their  Sabbath.  Their 
rch  order  is  like  that  of  the  Regular 
«ist8,  except  that  every  brother  is  al- 
ed  to  speak,  and  the  most  fluent  is 
orally  chosen  the  regular  minister. 
It  of  the  men  in  this  communion  wear 
r  beards  long,  and  dress  in  long  coats, 
loics,  reaching  to  their  heels,  and  bound 
be  waist  with  a  girdle.  They  are  but 
xiAil  body,  having  some  churclies,  but 
Bany  places  meet  in  private  houses, 
ae  of  them  appear  to  possess  piety. 
■r  ministers  are  supposed  to  be  about 
al  in  number  to  their  churches,  and  the 
ragate  amount  of  their  members  may 
kbont  3000  or  4000. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THK   JEWS. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  early 
■lation  of  the  Anglo- American  colonies 
regard  to  the  descendants  of  Abraham, 
i  certain  that  the  Jew  now  finds  an  asy- 
.,  and  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  civil 
Us,  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

I  know  not  how  it  has  happened,  un- 
t  it  be  owing  to  the  distance  of  our 
ntry  from  Europe,  and  its  presenting 
t  scope  for  the  petty  traffic  wnich  forms 
J  chtef  employment  in  the  Old  Worid, 
t  it  has  been  only  at  a  comparatively 
Nit  period  that  any  considerable  num- 

of  Jews  have  found  their  way  to  our 
res.  So  much  have  they  increased, 
rever,  among  us  during  the  last  ten 
n,  that  it  is  now  computed  that  there 

no  fewer  than  50,000  in  the  United 
tea.   They  h^ve  about  fifty  synagogues, 

the  same  number  of  Rallies.    Five  or 

synagogues  are  now  to  be  found  in 
¥-Vork,  instead  of  one,  as  a  few  years 
.  There  is  one  in  which  the  service 
onducted  in  English,  at  Charleston,  in 
th  Carolina,  and  no  doubt  in  other 
S8  also.  A  few  instances  of  conver- 
.  to  Christianity  nave  taken  place,  but 
r  a  few,  the  attention  of  Christians,  we 
'  truly  say,  not  having  been  sufficiently 
ed  to  that  object.  This  may  have  been 
I  the  fewness  of  the  Jews,  until  of  late 
«v  causing  them  to  be  overlooked,  or 
I  the  want  of  suitable  persons  to  devote 
iselves  to  the  work.  We  are  pleased 
se  that  some  interest  has  begun  to  be 
n  in  this  subject  during  the  last  year 

NTO. 


CHAPTER  Vin. 

RAPPISTS,  SHAKERS,  MORMONS,  ITC. 

The  RappisU  are  a  small  body  of  German 
Protestants,  who  came  to  the  United  States 
from  Wurtemburg,  about  the  year  1803, 
under  their  pastor,  a  Mr.  George  Rapp, 
who  has  recently  deceased  They  settled 
at  a  place  called  Economy,  on  the  Ohio, 
about  fifteen  miles  below  Pittsburgh.  From 
Economy  part  of  them,  headed  by  Mr. 
Rapp,  went  to  the  Wabash  River,  in  Indi- 
ana, and  on  its  banks  formed  a  new  settle- 
ment, called  Harmony,  but  this  they  after- 
ward sold  to  the  well-known  Robert  Owen, 
and  returned  to  Economy,  in  Pennsylvania. 
Their  distinguishing  principle  is  an  entire 
''  community  of  goods,"  upon  what  they 
suppose  to  have  been  the  example  of  tbe 

Erimitive  Christians.  The  whole  scheme, 
owever,  of  this  small  community,  for  it 
comprises  but  a  few  hundred  members, 
seems  mainly  of  a  worldly  and  merely 
economical  character,  though  they  keep 
up  the  form  of  religious  observances  and 
services. 

The  Shakers  are  a  fanatical  sect  of  Eog- 
lish  oriffin.  About  1747,  James  Wardley, 
originally  a  Quaker,  imagining  that  he  had 
supertiatural  dreams  and  revelations,  found- 
ed a  sect  which,  from  the  bodily  agitations 
practised  in  some  parts  of  their  religious 
services,  were  called  Shakers,  or  Shaking 
Quakers  ;  it  is  not,  however,  to  be  suppo- 
sed for  a  moment  that  they  are  connected 
with  the  respectable  people  called  Qua- 
kers or  Friends.  Ann  Leo,  or,  rather,  Mrs. 
Standley,  for  she  had  married  a  man  of 
that  name,  the  daughter  of  a  blacksmith  in 
Manchester,  England,  adopted  Wardley's 
views  and  the  bodily  exercises  of  his  fol- 
lowers. From  the  accounts  we  have  of  her 
she  must  have  become  a  thorough  adept 
during  the  nine  years  which  she  spent  m 
convulsions,  fastings,  &c. ;  for  she  is  said 
to  have  clinched  her  fists  in  the  course  of 
her  fits  so  as  to  make  the  blood  pass  through 
the  pores  of  her  skin,  and  wasted  away  so 
that  at  last  she  had  to  be  fed  like  an  infant. 
About  1770  she  discovered  the  wickedness 
of  marriage,  and  began  "  testifying  against 
it.'-  She  called  herself  "  Ann  the  Woid," 
meaning  that  the  Word  dwelt  in  her.  And 
to  this  day  her  followers  say  that "  the  man 
who  was  called  Jesus,  and  the  woman  who 
was  called  Ann,  are  verily  the  two  firat  pil- 
lars of  the  Church,  the  two  anointed  ones.'* 
In  other  words,  they  hold  that,  as  the  first 
Adam  was  accompanied  by  a  woman,  so 
must  be  the  second  Adam. 

In  May,  1774,  Ann  Lee,  otherwise  Mrs. 
Standley,  together  with  three  elders,  and 
others  of  the  sect,  emigrated  to  America, 
and  two  years  alter  formed  a  settlement 
at  Niskayuna,  a  few  miles  from  Albany,  in 
the  State  of  New- York.  From  thaft^  a& 
from  a  centTe,  \]kie^  v^X  lot^  idB^MNA^^^os^a^. 
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at  length  there  are  now  about  fifteen  Shaker 
settlements,  or  villages,  in  different  parts 
of  the  United  States,  comprising  some  6000 
or  8000  souls.  Their  doctrines  are  a  strange 
mixture  of  the  crudest  errors  with  some 
few  Gospel  truths,  but  it  would  be  a  sad 
misnomer  to  call  them  Christian,  They 
call  themselves  the  Millennial  Church. 
They  hold  that  the  millennium  has  begun, 
and  that  they  are  the  only  true  church,  and 
have  all  the  apostolic  gifts.  They  insist 
that  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  ceased 
with  the  apostolic  age ;  that  the  wicked 
will  be  punished  for  a  definite  period  only, 
except  such  as  apostatize  from  them,  and 
these  will  be  punished  forever ;  that  the 
judgement  has  already  commenced ;  that 
Chnst  will  not  again  appear  in  the  world, 
except  in  the  persons  of  his  followers,  that 
is,  the  Shakers ;  that  marriage  is  sinful, 
and  that  "  they  that  have  wives  should  be 
as  though  they  had  none,"  even  now,  and 
that  thus  alone  purity  and  hohness,  and 
the  consequent  beatitude  of  the  heaven- 
ly state,  can  be  attained ;  that  sin  com- 
mitted aeainst  God  is  committed  against 
them,  and  can  be  pardoned  only  for  Christ's 
sake  through  them.  Such  are  some  of 
their  absurd  tenets.  The  discipline  of 
their  churches  rests  for  the  most  part  with 
"  their  elders,"  who  follow  the  instructions 
left  by  "  Mother  Ann  Lee."  In  their  reli- 
^ous  worship,  they  range  themselves  at 
mtervals  in  rows,  and  then  spring  upward 
a  few  inches;  sometimes,  however, they 
become  so  excited  in  this  exercise  as  to 
throw  off  their  upper  garments,  and  jump 
as  if  they  would  touch  the  ceiling— all,  as 
they  say,  to  express  their  joy  in  the  Lord. 
After  this  they  sit  down  and  listen  awhile 
to  their  preachers,  and  then,  when  tired  of 
hearing,  resume  their  dancing  freaks. 

They  maintain  the  doctrine  of  a  commu- 
nion of  goods.  The  men  and  women  live 
apart.  The  children  of  proselytes  are  in- 
stantly separated,  by  the  boys  being  sent 
into  the  male  apartment,  and  the  girls  into 
the  female.  Of  course  it  is  only  from  such 
recruits  that  a  conununity  of  this  kind  can 
keep  up  its  numbers. 

The  Shakers  have  the  reputation,  in  gen- 
eral, of  being  honest  and  industrious,  but  I 
have  had  no  means  of  ascertaining  what 
their  interior  life  and  conduct  may  be,  be- 
yond this,  that  no  small  number  of  their 
members  have  left  them  in  disgust,  and  are 
far  from  speaking  well  of  them.  The  read- 
er will  perceive  their  insignificance  in  point 
of  numbers,  yet,  to  believe  some  European 
travellers,  there  is  cause  to  fear  that  the 
United  States  may  one  day  be  overrun 
with  this  ignorant  and  deluded  sect.  But 
the  absurd  importance  which  such  writers 
would  fain  attach  to  the  Shakers  is  easily 
accounted  for;  their  eccentricities  afford 
a  topic  sufficiently  marvellous  and  amusing 
to  nil  a  cluipter  or  two  in  a  '*  Biary^^  ot 


"  Notebook,"  while  in  the  United  ft 
body  thinks  it  worth  while  to  besto 
thought  upon  thenL  So  long  as  1 
spect  the  persons,  rights,  and  prai 
others,  the  government  suffers  them 
ify  their  fancies  undisturbed.  Ao 
ly,  they  remain  a  small  and  quite 
community,  that  must  in  time  oili 
appear  instead  of  growing  into  loi 
like  importance,  which  would  be  tl 
able  result  if  they  were  persecuted 
the  Shakers  to  appear  in  some  E 
countries,  a  very  different,  xodj  in  i 
ion,  aiar  less  prudent  course  wool 
lowed.  Accustomed  to  meddle  w 
rything,  even  with  conscience  it« 
governments  would  probably  inter 
der  the  plea  of  saving  the  childr 
being  brought  up  in  such  delusio 
we  prefer  letting  them  alone,  ui 
conviction  that,  all  things  conside 
better  to  do  so,  and  with  the  hope 
light  that  surrounds  them,  and  wit 
they  must  come  into  contact  inth< 
course  with  the  world,  will,  in  Gc 
time,  reach  their  minds.  To  interl 
those  parental  ties,  and  that  coi 
responsibility  which  God  himself 
tablished,  must  always  be  a  diffi 
dangerous  task  even  for  the  best 
sest  of  governments.* 


*  A  book  of  a  character  somewhat  renu 

titled, "  A  Holy,  Sacred,  and  Divixb  R( 
BOOK,  FROM  THE  LORD  GOD  OF  HfiJ 
THE  Inhabitants  of  the  Easth  ;  bbi 
THE  United  Society  at  N'ew-Lbbaii( 
TY  OF  Columbia,  State  of  Nbw-You 
States  of  America.  Read  and  vtuUnt 
in  mortal  clay.   Poblished  at  Canteriiury,  N. 

The  history  of  this  strange  production 
lows :  A  certain  Philemon  Stewart  tmt 
holy  angel  from  the  Lord  came  to  him  in 
ing  of  the  4th  of  May,  1842,  at  New-Lsfa 
commanded  him  to  appear  before  the  L( 
Holy  Mount,  bowing  himself  seven  timss 
proached.  He  obeyed  the  heavenly  messi 
met  a  mighty  angel  on  the  summit  of  t 
mount,  who  read  to  him  six  hours  every 
the  UoU  which  he  had  in  his  hand,  in  oA 
Philemon  Stewart,  might  write  down  tl 
revelation. 

The  contents  of  this  volume  are  varioi 
there  is  a  Proclamation  of  the  Almighty 
dwell  on  the  earth,  announcing  that  he  wa 
make  a  great  revelation  through  his  holy  a 
is  Jesus  Christ.  Next  comes  a  proclanu 
God  to  his  holy  angel.  Then  follows  a  pro 
of  the  angel  himself.  After  this,  we  have 
duction  to  the  Sacred  Roll  by  tlie  holy  i 
en  also  at  New-I^ebanon  ^ftcr  the  volume 
written),  on  the  2d  of  Februarv.  1843,  i 
o'clock,  M.  Then  comes  the  '*  Sacred  Vo 
Sealed  Roll,  opened  and  rend  by  the  miih 
consisting  of  33  chapters,  each  of  which 
into  verses,  after  the  manner  of  the  So^ 

To  give  anything  hke  an  adequate  idea  < 
tents  in  a  short  space  is  impossible.  I  will 
that  it  proposes  to  give  an  account  of  Iha 
of  God ;  the  creation  of  man  ;  of  his  fall  th 
temptation  of  the  serpent  [irrational  or  ii 
pensities] ;  of  God's  dealing  with  mankind 
Christ  *,  of  the  departures  from  Uie  Ooopi 
Bacotu^Bd-scTiViQi  the  Christ  in  the  f 
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RAPPISTS,  SHAKEiRS,  MORMONS,  ETC. 


lie  Mhrmans^  or  Latter  Day  Saints,  as 
caU  themseWes.  The  annals  of  mod- 
times  furnish  few  more  Temarkable 
nples  of  cunning  in  the  leaders,  and 
•ion  in  their  dupes,  than  is  presented 
vhat  is  called  Mormonism.  An  \g- 
M  but  ambitious  person  of  the  name 
Meph  Smith,  Jun.,  then  residing  in  the 
item  part  of  the  Sute  of  New- York, 
suds  that  an  angel  appeared  to  him  in 
,  and  told  him  where  he  should  find 
one  box,  containing  certain  golden 
se,  with  a  revelation  from  heaven  in- 
led  on  them.  Four  years  after  this,  the 
18  having,  of  course,  been  found  as  de- 
led, the  impostor  set  about  the  writing 
>f  this  revelation,  and  pretended,  with 
lid  of  a  pair  of  stone  spectacles,  found 
in  the  box,  to  read  it  off  to  a  man 
le  name  of  Harris,  and  afterward  to 
called  Cowdery,  these  acting  as  his 
noenses.     The  '*  prophet,'*  as  he  is 


Lee) ;  of  the  way  by  which  holiness  may  be  at- 
],  Tis.,  the  rennociation  of  seznal  and  sensual 
IB,  and  hving  as  brothers  and  sisters,  instead  of 
ind  and  wife;  of  the  terrible  judgnients  which 
will  encounter  if  they  do  not  obey  this  revela- 
etc..  etc. 

it  is  important  that  this  book  shoukl  be  known 
i  mankind,  it  is  enjoined  by  the  mighty  angel 
t99ry  minister  of  the  Gospel  should  have  a  copy, 
OB  as  he  can  procure  one,  in  the  sacred  pulpit. 
people  may  see  it.  All  boards  of  missions  are 
Banded  to  have  it  translated  into  foreign  Ian- 
M.  One  edition  has  been  printed  by  the  "  So- 
*  for  gratuitous  distribution.  Copies  have  been 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  to  the  principal  book- 
Hy  and  a  modest  request  is  mode  tnat  they 
d  publish  and  circulate  the  work,  and  some  di- 
ms respecting  the  manner  of  doing  so  are  giv- 

s  learn,  furthermore,  from  a  letter  dated  the  I8th 
icomber,  1643,  addressed  to  the  Messrs.  Harper, 
Uie  committee  or  agents  of  the  Society  have  re- 
d  upon  a  pretty  w^e  and  thorough  dissemina- 
af  the  500  copies  which  they  hod,  agreeably  to 
irine  command,  printed  for  general  distribution. 
I  do  not  feel  it  our  province,'*  say  they, "  to  judge 
B  work  and  designs  of  the  Almighty  in  this  mat- 
bat  we  feel  ourseWes  under  the  most  solemn  ob- 
ions  to  obey  his  divine  command,  which  has  been 
itod  to  us  by  the  inspiration  of  his  holy  angel, 

that  degree  of  evidence  which  we  cannot  doubt. 
bave,  therefore,  made  arrangements  to  forward 
oopies  to  each  of  the  governments  of  Europe  and 
,  pkrt  of  which  are  already  on  the  way  to  Eu- 
;  four  to  the  chief  magistrate  of  these  United 
Bs,  and  two  to  the  executive  of  each  state,  and 
to  the  different  boards  of  foreign  missions. 
i¥e  are  aware  that  the  manner  in  which  the 

was  revealed  and  written,  in  the  name  of  iV 
Biofi  from  tke  Almighty,  is  not  according  to  the 
lally-rGceivcd  opinions  and  prf*flent  sense  a^i 
I  of^mankind,  but  we  solemiily  testily  mat  this 
I  was  not  directed  nor  dictated  by  any  mortal 
ir  or  wisdom." 

M  whole  is  a  strange  mixture,  in  which  entire 
■gea,  as  well  as  verses,  of  the  Scriptures  are  min- 

up  with  the  speculations,  often  both  impious 
■beard,  of  the  professed  author. 


a  fact,  OB  psff*  161.  it  is  expnmlj  ordsiiisd  that  the 
■BsC  be  '*bonjid  in  yellow  paper,  with  rad  becks, 
I  also  yellow ;  end  it  is  B17  command,  nith  the  Lord, 
tf  aay  pereon  or  pereoas  tlull  add  anrhc  to  this  book, 
r  they  shall  aoc  pneqwr  in  tisae,  nor  find  rest  ia  ttsr- 


now  called,  took  care,  of  coarse,  that  nei- 
ther  of  them,  nor  any  one  else,  shouM 
see  the  plates,  the  part  of  the  room  he 
occupied  having  been  partitioned  off  from 
where  they  sat  by  a  blanket.  After  three 
years  spent  in  concocting  this  new  rev- 
elation, the  book  at  last  was  completed, 
and  published  as  a  12mo  volume  of  588 
pages,  at  Palmyra,  in  the  State  of  New- 
York.  It  is  commonly  called  the  Mor- 
mon's Bible,  but  more  properly  The  Book 
of  Mormon,  and  is  divided  into  fifteen 
books  or  parts,  each  purporting  to  be  writ^ 
ten  by  the  author  whose  name  it  bears. 
These  profess  to  give  the  history  of  about 
a  thousand  years  from  the  tin\c  of  Zedeki- 
ah,  king  of  Judah,  to  A.D.  420.  The  whole 
work  claims  to  be  an  abridgment  by  one 
Moroni,  the  last  of  the  Nephites,  of  the 
seed  of  Israel,  from  the  records  of  his 
people.  Not  to  trouble  the  reader  with  de- 
tails respecting  this  most  absurd  of  all  pre- 
tended revelations  from  heaven,  we  need 
only  say  that  it  undertakes  "  to  trace  the 
history  of  the  Aborigines  of  the  American 
Continent,  in  all  their  apostacies,  pilgrim- 
ages, trials,  adventures,  and  wars  from  the 
time  of  their  leaving  Jerusalem,  in  the 
reign  of  Zedekiah,  under  one  Lehi,  down 
to  their  final  disaster,  near  the  Hill  of  Ca- 
morah,  in  the  State  of  New- York,  where 
Smith  found  his  golden  plates.  In  that 
final  contest,  accoraing  to  the  Prophet  Mo- 
roni, about  230,000  were  slain  in  battle, 
and  he  alone  escaped  to  tell  the  tale."* 

But  the  Book  0/ Mormon,  which  they  do 
not  consider  so  much  in  the  light  of  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  of  a  sup- 
plement to  them,  does  not  contain  all  Jo> 
seph  Smith's  revelations  ;  a  12mo  volume, 
of  about  250  pages,  called  The  Book  of  Cov- 
enants and  Revelations,  and  filled  with  the 
silliest  things  imaginable,  of  all  sorts,  has 
been  added  to  it  by  way  of  another  supple- 
ment. Thoroughly  to  comprehend  the 
whole  system,  however,  one  must  read  Mr. 
Parley  P.  Pratt's  "  Voice  of  Warning,"  for 
he  is  an  oracle  among  the  Mormons,  and 
also  the  newspaper  which  they  publish 
as  an  organ  for  the  dissemination  of  their 
doctrines.  We  may  add,  that,  aided  by 
his  wonderful  spectacles,  Smith  is  ma- 
king a  new  translation  of  the  Bible,  al- 
though quite  unacquainted  with  Hebrew 
and  Greek ! 

The  publication  of  his  own  Bible,  in 
1B30,  may  be  considered  as  the  starting- 
point  of  the  sect.  For  some  years  ne 
made  but  few  converts,  but  having  remo- 
ved to  Kirtland,  Ohio,  he  was  there  joined 
by  Sidney  Kigdon,  formerly  a  heterodox 
Baptist  preacher,  who  had  been  preparing 
the  way  for  Mormonism  by  propagating 
certain  doctrines  of  his  own,  and  being  a 

*  Turner's  "  MormoDism  in  all  Ages,**  ^ubl»b«l 
at  New- York,  and  to  V>e  bad  ol^^i  vdi^'^>Ak)HB^ 
bookaeUeis,  Londoa. 


RELIOION  IN  AMERICA. 


much  better-informed  man  than  Smith,  it 
is  chiefly  under  his  plastic  hand  that  the 
religious  economy  of  the  sect  has  been 
formed.  From  Ohio  they  began  to  re- 
move, in  1834,  to  Jackson  county,  in  Mis- 
souri, where  they  were  to  have  their 
"  Mount  55ion,''  the  capital  and  centre  of 
their  great  empire.  The  people  of  Mis- 
souri, a  few  years  after,  compelled  them 
to  leave  it ;  upon  which  they  went  to  Illi- 
nois, and  there  they  are  now  building  the 
city  of  Nauvoo,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  thither  their  disciples  have 
been  flocking  ever  since,  until  their  num- 
bers amount  to  several  thousands.  Smith 
and  Rigdon  are  still  their  chief  prophets. 
For  a  while,  they  had  many  to  sympathize 
with  them  on  account  of  the  severity  with 
which  they  had  been  supposed  to  be  treat- 
ed in  Missouri,  but  so  much  has  lately 
come  to  liffht  in  proof  of  the  inordinate  am- 
bition, and  vile  character  and  conduct  of 
their  leaders,  who  want  to  found  a  kind  of 
empire  in  the  West,  that  their  speedy  an- 
nihdation  as  a  sect  seems  now  inevitable. 
One  dupe  after  another  is  leaving  them, 
and  exposing  the  abominations  of  the  fra- 
ternity and  its  chiefs.  Smith  and  some 
others  seem  now  marked  out  as  objects  on 
which  the  laws  of  the  land  must  soon  in- 
flict summary  justice.  Their  leaders  are 
evidently  atrocious  impostors,  who  have 
deceived  a  great  many  weak-minded  per- 
sons, by  holding  out  to  them  promises  of 
great  temporal  advantage.  **  Joe  Smith," 
as  he  is  commonly  called,  will  soon  And 
that  America  is  not  another  Arabia,  nor 
he  another  Mohammed ;  and  his  hope  of 
founding  a  vast  empire  in  the  Western 
hemisphere  must  soon  vanish  away. 

To  conclude,  the  Mormons  are  a  body 
of  ignorant  creatures,  collected  from  al- 
most all  parts  of  the  United  Stated,  and 
also  from  Great  Britain.*  A  full  exposi- 
tion of  the  wickedness  of  their  leaders  has 
lately  been  made  by  John  C.  Bennet,  for- 
merly a  major-general  in  the  "  Legion  of 
Nauvoo,"  and  an  important  man  among 
them. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

ATHEISTS,   DEISTS,   SOCIALISTS,    FOURRIERISTS, 
ETC. 

These  sects  can  hardly  be  placed  with 
propriety  among  religious  denominations 
of  any  description,  the  most  they  pretend 
to  bemg  a  code  of  morals,  such  as  it  is. 
The  avowed  Atheists  are,  happily,  few  in 
number,  and  are  chiefly  to  be  found  among 

^  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  so  large  a  proportion  of 
them  are  from  Great  Britain.  But  it  is  not  difficult 
to  account  for  it.  Sfnith  and  the  other  leaders  know 
well  that  there  is  a  large  population  m  England  of  a 
low  and  ignorant  character,  who  may  be  readilv 
tempted,  by  the  prospect  of  Ix-'ltu-ring  ihevr  foiluucs 
to  take  part  in  such  an  cntor^)risc. 


the  frequenters  of  our  remaining  g 
and  rum-holes. 

As  for  our  Deists,  including  m 
in  Christianity  of  all  classes,  tl 
considerable  number,  especidly 
York,  and  some  of  our  other  la: 
and  towns.  A  very  large  pro|; 
them  are  foreigners.  The  infidd 
present  times,  however,  in  tl 
States  is  remarkably  distingnia 
what  was  to  be  found  there  t 
ago,  when  that  of  France,  after  1 
fused  itself  in  the  plausible  speci 
a  host  of  popular  writers,  wh( 
French  language  was  known,  I 
length  associated  with  the  gres 
tion  of  that  country,  and  obtain 
for  all  that  was  good  in  a  worl 
only  corrupted  and  marred,  bee 
ionable  in  America  as  well  » 
among  the  professed  admirers 
in  what  are  called  the  highest 
society.  At  the  head  of  these,  i 
ted  States,  stood  Mr.  Jefferson, 
President  from  1801  to  1809,  ai 
conversation,  and  by  his  writimji 
than  any  other  man  that  ever  m 
us  to  propagate  irreligion  in  tlu 
fluential  part  of  the  communit] 
same  cause,  and  about  the  sai 
laboured  Mr.  Thomas  Paine,  and 
date,  Mr.  Thomas  Cooper,  who  e 
ed  to  train  to  infidelity  by  so{^ 
soning,  and  still  more,  by  coi 
sarcasms  and  sneers,  the  youth 
was  his  duty  to  teach  better  thin 

Now,  however,  it  is  much  c 
When  men  dislike  evangelical  t 
take  refuge  in  something  which, 
name  of  Christianity,  makes  a  let 
on  their  conscience  and  their 
Open  infidehty,  meanwhile,  has  < 
to  the  lower  ranks.  It  now  b 
the  narrow  streets,  and  lanes,  an 
of  our  large  cities  and  towns,  whi 
its  proper  aliment — the  ignoran 
vicious  to  mislead  and  to  destro; 

Owenism,  Sociahsm,  and  Fo' 
are  of  foreign  origin.  The  firs 
from  England,  and  are  but  econ 
political  schemes,  in  which  infide 
to  imbody  and  sustain  itself.  Fc 
is  also  an  economical  scheme, 
necessarily  allied  to  infidelity, 
has  not  long  been  known  in  tl 
States,  1  am  not  informed  of  its 
there. 

Robert  Owen,  from  Scotland, 
Frances  Wright,  from  England,  ei 
ed  some  years  ago  to  form  the  fi 
community  upon  the  social  prioci; 
ed  by  the  Shakers  and  the  Monn 
ing  in  which,  they  set  about  end 
to  bring  over  the  labouring  classe 
York,  and  other  great  cities,  t 
agrarian  schemfis.  But  after  mo 
\'\\\\x?LN<i\\\w%A^^v\3kX\xi^,  and  form 


I  for  the  circulation  of  infidel  tracts  and 
pits,  their  efforts  have  proved  almost 
itless.  Their  lectures  at  first  attracted 
iwds  both  of  Americans  and  foreigners, 
ID  attended  them  from  curiosity,  but  be- 
)  loDg  their  audiences  consisted  chiefly 
[^foreigners,  and  such  is  the  state  of 
at  present.*  That  there  is  a  con- 
ble  amount  of  infidelity  in  America 
denied,  but  it  cannot  be  compared 
I  Tast  amount  of  true  religion,  much 
I  with  the  much  vaster  amount  of  re- 
for  religion,  and  religious  belief, 
so  largely  pervades  the  moral  at- 
bere  of  the  country.  Of  the  truly 
;  men  of  the  nation,  very  few  are  in- 


GENERAL  REMARKS. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

,L   BEUARKS    ON  THE   STATE   OP  TRIO- 
LOOICAL  OPIinOlf  IN  AMERICA. 

pAViiie  concluded  these  notices  of  the 
us  denominations  —  evangelical  and 
ivang^lical — in  the  United  States,  I 
~  now  make  a  few  remarks  on  the 
history  and  present  state  of  theologi- 
opinion  in  tnat  country.  Fully  and 
»phically  treated,  this  could  not  fail 
I  Merest  sincere  inquirers  after  truth  in 
:  .countries,  but  it  would  require  not  a 
I  ipter,  bat  a  volume,  and  would  hardly 
!  eonaistent  with  the  nature  of  this  work. 
"  B  must  leave  such  a  discussion  to  an- 
i  Mr  time,  and,  probably,  to  other  hands, 
i  I  shall  now  merely  touch  on  a  few  geu- 
(  A  topics. 

^  Let  us  first  mark  some  of  the  causes 
■  influences  to  which  this  diversity  of 
Kpous  doctrines  may  be  traced.  The 
pfir  of  these  are, 

^li  Difference   of  origin  and  ancestry. 

we  have  already  noticed,  but  must 

to  it  again. 

lad  the  whole  territory  of  the  United 

been  originally  settled  by  one  class 

men,  holding  the  same  system  of  reli- 

opinions,  more  uniformity  of  doc- 

might  reasonably  have  been  looked 

But  what  philosophical  inquirer,  know- 

tfae  different  ori^ms  of  New-England, 

UBylvania,  Virgmia,  and  New-York, 

paid  expect  that  the  mere  federal  union 


f  At  one  time  it  was  feared  that  vast  numbers 
the  labouiing  classes  in  New-York,  as  well  as  in 


ilMtflphia  and  other  cities,  would  be  carried  away 
Mka  pfausible  but  vile  discourses  of  Miss  Frances 
MB.  Bat  facts  soon  proved  that  those  fears 
m  troandless.  Even  in  the  acm6  of  her  pupular- 
ka  Riend  of  mine  who  was  present  at  one  of  her 
pRres  told  me  that  she  was  hissed  no  less  than 
i^or  three  times  for  making  the  assertion,  and  re- 
Mhg  it,  that  Washington  was  an  infidel !  There 
•4m  people  in  the  United  States  who  would  not 
^41er  it  a  dishonour  done  to  the  name  of  that 
prt  and  good  man,  whom  humanity  claims  as  her 
•a,  to  call  him  an  in/idtl 


I  of  states  that  differ  so  much  in  their  ori- 
ginal inhabitants,  could  ever  bring  them 
all  to  complete  religious  uniformity  ?  I^et 
us  but  look  at  the  number  of  different  reli- 
gious bodies--different,  I  mean,  in  their 
origin — to  be  found  in  these  and  the  other 
states  of  the  Union.  (1.)  The  New-Eng- 
land Congregational  churches,  formed  by 
immigrrant  Puritans,  and,  down  to  the  epoch 
of  our  Revolution,  sympathizing  strongly 
with  all  the  changes  of  opinion  among  the 
English  dissenters.  (S.)  The  Presbyterian 
Church  in  its  larger  and  smaller  branches, 
very  much  of  Scotch  and  Irish  origin,  and 
still  aiming  at  an  imitation  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  as  its  pattern.  (3.)  The  Epis- 
copal Church,  an  offsboot  from  the  Church 
of  England,  dreading  and  almost  scorning 
to  borrow  ideas  from  any  quarter  save  its 
mother-church.  (4.)  The  Dutch  Reformed 
Church,  which  long  received  its  ministers 
from  Holland,  and  still  glories  in  the  Hei- 
delberg Catechism  and  the  decrees  of  the 
Synod  of  Dort.  (5.)  The  Lutherans,  the 
Reformed,  and  other  German  churches, 
who  preserve  their  old  nationality,  both 
by  being  still  organized  as  distinct  com- 
munions, and  by  the  constant  emigration 
of  ministers  and  people  from  their  original 
fatherland.  Now,  why  should  we  expect 
to  see  all  these  fused  and  amalgamated  in 
the  United  States  more  than  in  Europe  1 

8.  Mark,  too,  that  none  of  their  ministers 
can  extend  any  such  direct  influence  over 
other  churches  than  their  own,  as  might 
make  the  exercise  of  brotherly  love  pass 
into  close  intimacy  and  final  amalgama- 
tion. Each  of  them  has  its  own  colleges 
and  theological  seminaries ;  each  its  own 
weekly,  monthly,  or  quarterly  periodicals ; 
and  some  of  them  may  almost  be  said  to 
have  an  independent  religious  literature^ 
^ited  and  published  by  their  own  respon- 
sible agents.  All  this  is  counterbalanced 
only  by  many  ministers  of  different  denom> 
inations  receiving  their  classical  and  sci- 
entiffc  education  at  the  same  institutions, 
preparatory  to  their  more  strictly  profes- 
sional studies. 

3.  The  freedom  allowed  in  the  United 
States  to  all  sorts  of  inquiry  and  discussion 
necessarily  leads  to  a  diversity  of  opinion, 
which  is  seen  not  only  in  there  being  differ- 
ent denominations,  but  different  opinions 
also  in  the  same  denomination.  Perhaps 
there  is  not  a  single  ecclesiastical  conven- 
tion in  which  there  are  not  two  parties  at 
least,  whose  different  views  lead  some- 
times to  discussions  keenly  maintained, 
yet  turning  generally  upon  points  which, 
nowever  interesting,  are  confessedly  not 
of  fundamental  importance.  On  what  may 
be  called  vital  or  essential  points  there  is 
little  disputation,  just  because  there  is  much 
harmony  in  all  the  evangelical  commu- 
nions. 'NorcoulditbeNveVVoV\v«t^'\%^^vsfe- 
ing  that  in  docintif^  ^u^  v^e.\:vi^  ^«^  *^ 
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take  the  Bible  as  their  inspired  and  sole 
authoritative  guide. 

4.  Nor  must  we  forget  that  what  may 
be  called  provincial  peculiarities  necessa 
rily  lead  so  far  to  diversities  of  religious 
sentiment.  A  true  Eastern  man  from  Con- 
necticut, and  a  true  Western  man,  bom  and 
brought  up  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  can 
kardly  be  expected  to  speculate  alike  on 
dubious  points  in  theology,  any  more  than 
on  many  other  subjects.  So,  also,  are  the 
inhabitants  of  the  North  and  South  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other  by  peculiarities 
fully  as  marked  as  those  that  distinguish 
the  northern  from  the  southern  inhabitants 
of  Great  Britain. 

II.  Yet  it  is  not  difficult  to  draw  a  line 
between  the  various  unevangelical  sects 
on  the  one  hand,  and  those  that  may  be 
classed  together  as -evangelical  denomina- 
tions on  the  other.  The  chief  of  the  for- 
mer, as  we  have  said,  are  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics, Unitarians,  Chris  t-ians,  Universalists, 
Hicksite  Quakers,  Swede nborgians,  Tun- 
kers  or  Dunkers,  Jews,  Shakers,  and  so  on 
down  to  the  Mormons,  beginning  with  the 
sect  that  has  buried  the  truth  amid  a  heap 
of  corruptions  of  heathenish  origin,  and 
ending  with  the  grossest  of  all  the  delusions 
that  Satanic  madignity  or  human  ambition 
ever  sought  to  propagate.  Now  it  will  be 
observed  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
first  two,  these  sects  have  few  elements 
of  stability.  Their  ministers  are  almost 
all  men  of  little  learning,  and  that  little  is 
almost  all  concentrated  in  specious  endeav- 
ours to  maintain  their  tenets,  by  perverting 
the  Scriptures,  by  appealing  to  the  prejudi- 
ces of  their  hearers,  and  by  misrepresent- 
ing and  ridicuUng  the  doctrines  of  oppo- 
nents who  meet  their  subtle  arguments 
with  the  plain  declarations  of  Scripture,  as 
well  as  with  unanswerable  arguments 
drawn  from  sound  reason.  The  congre- 
gations of  the  Universalists  and  Christ- ians 
— the  latter  of  whom  are  Unitarian  Bap- 
tists, and  the  most  numerous  of  the  une- 
vangelical sects  next  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics— are  far  from  large,  except  in  some  of 
the  largest  cities  and  towns  in  New-Eng- 
land, and  they  often  last  but  a  few  years, 
disappearing  almost  entirely  before  the  ex- 
tension of  the  evangelical  communions. 
At  times  a  religious  revival  almost  anni- 
hilates, in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks, 
the  attempts  made  by  some  Universalist 
preacher  to  form  a  society  of  that  sect,  at 
places  where  the  faithful  herald  of  the  Gos- 
pel has  lifted  up  a  standard  for  Truth.  And 
as  none  of  the  unevangelical  bodies,  not 
even  the  Roman  Catholics,  can  absolutely 
debar  their  members  from  attending  the 
preaching  of  evan^Iical  ministers  when 
they  come  into  their  neighbourhood,  they 
present  no  insurmountable  barrier  to  the 
advance  of  truth. 
A  better  and  more  intimate  acq^ainUjice 


with  the  stjate  of  society  in 
States  than  foreigners  can  w 
seems  necessary  to  account  for 
variety,  and  numerical  raagniti 
of  our  unevangelical  sects,  a 
abate  the  surprise  which  these 
sion  to  many  of  our  readers, 
less,  to  a  certain  extent,  th 
brought  within  the  comprehena 
those  who  have  never  seen  t] 
First,  then,  be  it  observed  thi 
can  a  far  larger  proportion  of  tl 
habitants  of  the  United  States  i 
to  be  found  in  almost  any  otlu 
but  they  actually  do  read  and 
acquisition  of  knowledge  in  all 
possible  way.  Novelty,  accor 
always  great  attractions  for  iJm 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  { 
no  other  country  is  there  so  little 
on  the  Lord's  day ;  not  only  do 
require,  but  the  disposition  of 
enforces  it ;  and  as  they  are  no 
character  that  would  incline  the 
the  day  at  home  in  idleness,  the 
take  advantage  of  the  opportuni 
reach  of  attending  public  roec 
listening  to  what  may  be  said  tl 
religion  being  a  subject  to  whic 
tach  more  or  less  importance  a 
versally,  it  is  what  they  most  Ij 
discussed  on  the  Sabbath.  Thii 
there  is  no  evangelical  preac 
numbers,  particularly  of  such  i 
decided  religious  convictions,  ' 
to  a  Universalist,  or  even  to 
preacher,  if  one  is  announce( 
neighbourhood,  rather  than  go 
at  ail.  No  doubt  curiosity  leads  I 
er  first,  and  perhaps  for  long 
Fourthly,  absolute  religious  fib 
the  principle  of  the  government, 
may  everywhere  have  what  proft 
please,  if  they  can  find  it,  and  eh 
at  the  expense  of  maintainins  it 
cordingly,  they  who  dislike  fait] 
gelica)  preaching,  often  combin 
a  congregation  where  some 
preacher  may  hold  forth  doctri 
acceptable  to  them.  Congiefl 
formed,  especially  in  cities  and  la 
may  last  for  years,  or  even  becon 
sense  permanent,  but  in  by  far  tl 
number  of  cases  they  disappet 
their  members  removing  to  M 
place,  and  others  becoming  conv 
orthodox  creed  of  the  surround 
gelical  churches. 

Thus  it  will  be  perceived  thu 
vangelical  sects  in  the  United  ! 
mainly  composed  of  persons  wb 
countries,  would  remain  stupidl 
ent  to  religion,  spending  their  S 
employments  or  amusements  w 
ular.  Even  this  may  be  thoughl 
some  than  that  they  should  "gii 
doctrines  of  devils,'*  upon  the  prii 
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eligion  is  better  than  a  false  one.  This 
''  be  true  in  many  cases,  but  hardly  in 
Experience  proves,  I  tliink,  very  de- 
dly  m  America,  that  persons  that  oc- 
f  their  minds  with  the  subject  of  reli- 
i,  even  when  they  doubt  the  trutli  oi^ 
irace  positive  error,  are  more  acccssi- 
lo  the  faithful  preaching  of  the  Gospel, 
1  others  that  are  sunk  in  stupid  indiffer- 
3  and  infidelity.  The  forms  of  error 
hat  country  have,  with  one  exception, 
element  of  stability — ^no  vigorous  dog- 
ism  or  permanent  fascinations  to  op- 
b  to  the  solid  orthodoxy  of  evangelical 
iching.  The  one  exception  is  Roman- 
,  which  presents  a  sort  of  mosaic  of 
h  and  error,  so  artfully  combined  as  to 
rt  a  charm  over  the  minds  of  those  who 
e  once  received  it,  which  it  is  almost  im- 
rible  to  dissipate. 

fext  to  Romanism,  Unitarianism  is,  of 
forms  of  error  that  assume  the  title  of 
istian,  the  most  stable.  Its  professors 
chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  eastern  parts 
IfassachusettB ;  but  as  those,  as  well  as 
er  parts  of  New-England,  are  constantly 
ding  out  emigrants  to  the  new  settle- 
nts,  small  knots  of  persons  with  Uni- 
an  preferences  may  be  found  in  the 
Idle,  Southern,  and  Western  States. 
J,  this  dispersion  of  Unitarianism,  and 
sprouting  up  at  various  points,  not  in 
isachusetts,  has  rather  the  appearance 
1  the  reality  of  increase.  It  may  be 
*e  than  doubted  whether  it  be  not  posi- 
ly  declining  in  Boston  and  its  vicinity. 
:ept  that  it  by  no  means  prevails  in  the 
le  proportion,  it  is  very  much  in  Amer- 
what  Rationalism  is  in  Protestant  Ku- 
5 — a  disease  caught  by  the  Church  from 
epidemic  skepticism  of  the  eighteenth 
tury — a  skepticism  which  is  now  in 
1  hemispheres  taking  the  form  of  a 
itical  pantheism.  The  career  of  Uni- 
anism,  which  one  of  its  advocates  calls 
a  "  religion,  but  a  fashion,"*  as  a  sect 
arty,  is  manifestly  drawing  to  a  close ; 
such,  I  rather  think,  is  the  impression 
ts  most  intelligent  and  eminent  leaders, 
eems  to  be  given  up  as  incapable  of  dif- 
on ;  and  the  thirty  years'  experience  it 
had  of  a  separate  organization  con- 
is  to  my  mind  this  conclusion,  though 
;rs  may  think  differently.  At  all  events, 
jne  who  is  well  informed  with  regard 
ie  present  aspect  of  things  in  America, 
claim  for  Unitarianism  much  vigour 
my  greatet  positive  increase  than  that 
he  natural  nicrease  of  the  population 
lin  its  pale;  and  it  may  be  doubted 
ther  it  is  increasing  even  so  much  as 

certain  amount  of  moral  influence  for 
i  may  fairly  be  attributed  to  some  of 
mevangelical  sects,  but  this  can  hardly 
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be  said  of  the  Universalists  —  and  they 
comprise  nearly  the  whole— who  deny  a 
future  judgment  and  all  punishment  beyond 
this  life  ;  while  as  for  the  Atheists,  Deists, 
and  Socialists  of  every  hue,  it  is  hardly 
slander  to  say,  that  their  infiuence  upon  ^ 
society  is  positively  mischievous.    ^ 

As  for  the  Shakers,  Mormons,  and  other 
such  agglomerations,  they  may  be  ac- 
counted for,  I  apprehend,  on  two  princi- 
ples. First,  the  binding  nature  of  human 
depravity,  which  makes  men  prefer  any- 
thing, however  absurd,  that  looks  like  re- 
ligion, and  suits  their  fancies,  to  retaining, 
or,  rather,  to  obtaining,  the  true  knowledge 
of  God.  Next,  these  bodies  always  hold 
out  some  temporal  good — some  economi- 
cal advantage— which,  far  more  than  any 
religious  consideration,  tempts  persons  to 
enter  them.  One  would  suppose,  for  ex- 
ample, that  a  religion  which,  like  that  of 
the  Shakers,  makes  the  sinfulness  of  mar- 
riage a  fundamental  principle,  and  obliges 
married  proselytes  to  live  single,  could 
never  find  followers.  Yet,  as  persons 
sometimes  grow  tired  of  the  marriage  rela- 
tion, or,  rather,  of  those  with  whom  it  has 
bound  them  as  husband  and  wife,  so  some 
may  be  found  willing,  even  by  becoming 
Shakers,  to  rid  themselves  of  a  burden 
that  feels  grievous  to  them.  So,  also,  in 
the  separation  of  children  from  their  pa- 
rents, and  the  entire  breaking  up  of  the 
family  relationsliips,  weak  people  may  al- 
ways be  found  ready  to  snatch  at  any  o^ 
portunity  of  ridding  themselves  of  parental 
responsibility,  by  shifting  it  upon  other 
shoulders.  This  despicable  and  unmanly 
selfishness  may  be  regarded  as  the  main 
foundation  of  all  the  forms  of  Socialism. 

III.  We  have  yet  to  consider  the  extent 
of  doctrinal  agreement  and  diversity  in  and 
among  the  communions  classed  together 
as  evangelical — a  subject  already  noticed, 
but  to  which  it  is  necessary  to  return,  in 
order  that  the  reader  may  perceive  its  con- 
nexion with  certain  other  interesting  and 
important  topics. 

1.  They  agree  generally  in  holding  the 
body  of  doctrines  professed  by  the  Reform- 
ed churches  of  France  and  Switzerland,  as 
imbodied  in  the  Westminster  Assembly's 
Catechisms,  and  in  the  doctrinal  articles 
of  the  Church  of  Kngland.  In  particular, 
they  hold  the  supremacy  of  the  Scriptures 
as  a  nile  of  faith,  and  that  whatever  doc- 
trine can  be  proved  from  Holy  Scripture 
without  tradition  is  to  be  received  unhesi- 
tatingly, and  that  nothing  that  cannot  so  be 
proved  shall  be  deemed  an  essential  point 
of  Christian  belief.  They  hold  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  Scriptures— the  three  persons 
in  the  divine  unity — the  holiness  of  the  first 
human  pair  as  created  and  placed  upon 
probation— their  fall,  and  the  involved  or 
consequent  apostacy  of  the  ^>\^V^  Vnrbos^ 
race— the  U'eceaavvj  ol  whsa  ^^wokimsqSs. 
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(sufficient  to  vindicate  the  justice  of  God*s 
goyemnient)  in  order  to  the  pardon  of 
sin — the  fact  of  such  an  atonement  having 
been  made  by  rlie  humiUation,  sufferingrs, 
and  death  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  both 
i^pod  and  man — the  offer  of  forgfiveness  to 
air  mankind,  as  provided  for  them  by  the 
mercy  of  God  in  Christ — the  free  justifi- 
cation of  the  believer,  not  for  his  works 
past  or  foreseen,  nor  for  his  faith,  but  for 
Christ's  sake  alone — the  necessity  of  an 
inward  spiritual  renovation  in  order  to  sal- 
vation— the  fact  that  this  spiritual  renova- 
tion is  the  result  not  of  human  endeavours, 
but  of  the  Holy  Spirit  operating  upon  the 
soul,  and  thus  making  tne  call  of  God  in 
His  Word,  and  by  all  instrumentalities  out- 
ward to  the  soul,  an  effectual  call — the 
dependance  of  the  believer,  for  his  progress 
in  holiness,  on  the  continued  communion 
with  God  by  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy 
Spirit — the  resurrection  of  the  dead — the 
universal  judgment — the  eternal  state  of 
happiness  for  the  saved,  and  of  misery  for 
the  lost. 

2.  The  Methodists  and  some  smaller 
bodies  reject  the  Calvinistic  or  Reformed 
doctrine  of  predestination,  especially  in  its 
application  to  the  individuals  who,  in  the 
fulfilment  of  God's  counsels,  become  the 
subjects  of  renewing  grace.  They  also 
deny  the  doctrine  that  all  who  are  once 
renewed  to  holiness  are  effectually  and 
certainly  kept  by  the  power  of  God  through 

tfaith  unto  salvation.  But  in  other  com- 
munions these  doctrines  are  held  as  clearly 
taught  in  the  Scriptures,  and  as  of  great 
practical  value. 

3.  A  considerable  proportion,  perhaps  a 
third,  of  the  clergy  and  members  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  agree  with  what  is 
called  the  Oxford  party  in  the  Church  of 
England ;  so  far,  at  least,  as  to  ascribe  to 
sacraments  and  other  external  institutions, 
a  certain  spiritual  cflicacy  not  recognised 
by  other  Protestants. 

4.  The  theological  discussions  and  dis- 
putes which  sometimes  agitate  these  vari- 
ous communions  are  such,  for  the  most 
part,  as  to  make  it  no  easy  matter  to  con- 
vey a  just  idea  of  them  to  a  foreigner.  In 
many  instances,  indeed,  the  (Ssputants 
themselves  can  hardly  state  the  point  in 
debate  to  each  other's  satisfaction.  For 
instance,  I  could  not  expect  to  state  mi- 
nutely the  differences  between  the  "  Old 
School"  and  "  New  School,"  in  the  Pres- 
byterian churches,  without  giving  offence 
to  one  party  or  the  other,  or  perhaps  to 
both  parties. 

Let  it  suffice,  then,  to  say  that,  generally, 
the  debates  among  theologians  in  America 
are  debates  about  the  constitution  of  the 
human  mind,  the  analysis  of  responsibility 
and  moral  agency,  and  the  old  question  of 
"  fate  and  free-will."  Some  hold  that  all 
mankind,  i/idividually,  are  literally  respou- 


sible  before  God  for  the  sin  of  their  first 
parents  ;  others  hold  only  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  Adam's  sin,  all  his  posterity  are 
sinners.     Some  hold  that  sin  consists  in  a 
propensity  to  sin  concreated  in  the  Mnd, 
or,  at  least,  existing  in  the  soul  from  the 
indivisible  instant  in  which  its  existence 
commences,  anterior  to  all  choice,  all  in- 
telligence, all  desire  or  emotion;  otberr 
hold  that  sin  consists  only  in  the  perver- 
sion of  the  powers  of  human  nature.   Soow 
hold  that  the  *'  new  birth"  is  not  only  figs- 
uratively  and  morally,  but   literally  and 
physically,  a  new  creation  ;    that  it  is  t 
change  in  the  being  itself,  from  which  a 
morsd  renovation  inevitably  proceeds ;  that 
anterior  to  repentance,  to  faith,  to  any 
right  movement  of  the  soul,  there  is  not 
merely  an  influence  of  the   Holy  Spiii! 
upon  the  soul,  but  a  subjective  change 
within  the  soul,  which  change  they  call 
repentance.    Others,  on  the  contrary,  hold 
that  conversion,  or  the  turning  of  the  sod 
to  God  in  repentance  and  faith,  is  regener- 
ation, and  is  the  effect  of  a  divine  influence 
upon  the  soul.    Some  hold  that  the  re- 
newed man  will  persevere  in  holiness,  be- 
cause the  power  of  God  upon  him  is  sodi 
that  he  cannot  fall  away ;  others  that  God'f 
promise  to  keep  him  cannot  fail,  and  that, 
therefore,  he  will  not  fall  away.    Some 
hold  that  God,  in  His  works  of  creatioiir 
providence,  and  redemption,  has  not  con- 
stituted the  best  system  possible  to  Him. 
and  that  He  could  have  done  much  better 
than  He  has  done  ;  others  hold  that  the 
system    of   the    universe,    including  all 
events,  is  absolutely  the  best;   the  best 
which  the  mind  of  God  could  conceive; 
better,  with  all  the  sin  which  exists,  than  ii 
could  have  been  if  all  creatures  had  re- 
tained forever  their  allegiance  to  CSod ;  aad 
others  still  hold  that  this  system,  inciudio; 
all  the  evil  which  exists  under  it,  is,  on  the 
whole,  better  than  any  other  system  of 
creation  and  government  could  have  been, 
but  not  better  than  if  all  God's  creatures 
had  remained  holy  and  happy.    Some  hold 
that  in  every  instance  in  which  sin  takes 
place,  God,  on  the  whole,  prefers  that  sin 
to  holiness  in  its  stead  ;  others  hold  that 
God  never  chooses  evil  rather  than  good, 
or  sin  rather  than  holiness,  yet  that  in 
every  instance  in  which  sin  actually  takes 
place,  he,  for  some  wise  reason,  chooses 
to  permit  rather  than  to  interpose  his  pow- 
er to  prevent  it.    Some  hold  that  all  the 
acts  of  voluntary  agents  are  predestined  ia 
such  a  way  that  the  agent  has  no  power  to 
act  otherwise  than  he  does  act :  othen 
hold  that  while  all  the  acts  of  moral  agents 
arc  certain  beforehand  in  the  counsels  of 
God,  nothing  in  that  certainty  is  incoflft% 
ent  with  the  power  of  the  voluntary'  agent 
to  act  otherwise. 

Such  is  a  specimen  of  the  controversial 
\v\v(^o\o^;V  ^^  ^^*^  cvaugelical,  and  particu- 
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lariy  in  the  Congregational  and  Presbyte- 
Tian  denominations.  Were  I  to  indicate 
the  probable  direction  of  religious  opinion 
and  theological  science  in  the  United 
States,  amid  this  metaphysical  strife,  I 
■hould  little  hesitate  to  say  that  it  is  tend- 
ing, on  the  whole,  towards  a  higher  appre- 
ciation of  the  simplest  and  most  Scriptural 
Christianity,  that  is,  of  the  Gospel  as 
**  glad  tidings"  to  all  men,  tidings  of  for- 
giveness for  guilt  through  the  expiation 
made  by  the  Son  of  God,  and  tidings  of 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  lead  sinners 
to  repentance,  and  to  carry  on  a  work  of 
saoctificalion  in  the  hearts  of  the  believing. 
The  demand  is  everywhere  for  a  Christian- 
ity that  can  be  preached,  and  that,  being 
]ireached,  will  commend  itself  to  every 
nan^s  conscience  in  the  sight  of  God. 
Under  such  a  demand,  wire-drawn  specu- 
iations  about  Christianity  —  remote  from 
any  application  to  the  conscience,  to  the 
tinner's  fears,  and  to  the  hopes  and  devout 
jiffections  of  the  believer — are  felt  to  be 
impertinent  Thus  the  Gospel  is  preached 
leas  and  less  as  a  matter  of  traditionary 
lo^matism  and  speculation,  and  more  and 
Qore  as  Gosnel,  the  message  of  God's 
nercy  to  needy  and  guilty  man,  to  be  re- 
ceived by  every  hearer  as  suited  to  his 
vants,  and  to  be  hailed  with  faith  and  joy 
IS  life  from  the  dead.  Against  this  gen- 
eral tendency  iliere  is,  and  there  will  he, 
occasional,  local,  and  party  resistance ;  the 
surface  may  be  ruffled  from  time  to  time 
ly  some  wind  of  doctrine,  or  speculation, 
■ather,  and  the  current  may  seem  to  be 
betting  in  the  opposite  direction.  But  I 
un  fully  persuaded  that,  on  the  whole,  if 
lot  from  year  to  year,  at  least  from  one 
>eriod  of  change  to  another,  the  progress 
>f  religious  opinion  will  be  found  to  be  to- 
Krards  the  simplest  and  most  Scriptural 
fiews  of  the  Gospel  as  God's  gracious 
xiessage,  which  every  man  may  embrace, 
uid  should  embrace  immediately,  and  away 
Trom  those  philosophical  and  traditionary 
repositions  of  Christianity  which  it  only 
embarrasses  the  preacher  to  deliver,  and 
:he  hearer  to  receive. 

The  increased  attention  which  the  the- 
ologians of  America  are  giving  to  the  ac- 
curate and  learned  investigation  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  may  be  regarded  as  an 
ndication  of  the  tendency  of  theological 
leience  in  this  country.  That  the  Scrip- 
:ures  are  the  only  authority  in  matters  of 
Taith  is  not  only  universally  acknowledged 
.n  theory,  but  more  and  more  practically 
icted  upon.  Thus  the  science  and  art  of 
interpretation  are  more  and  more  appreci- 
ated. The  best  theologian  must  be  he  who 
bests  understands,  and  who  can  best  ex- 
plain the  Bible.  The  questions,  What  did 
Edwards  holdT  What  did  the  Puritans 
holdl  What  did  the  Reformers  holdl 
"What  did  Anguatiney  Jerome,  or  the  earli- 


er Fathers  hold?  though  admitted  to  be 
important  in  their  place,  are  re^rded  as 
of  small  importance  in  companson  with 
the  questions,  What  Siiith  the  Scripture! 
What  did  Christ  and  the  Apostles  teach  ! 
Under  this  influence,  the  tendency  of  the- 
ological science,  as  well  as  of  the  popular 
exposition  of  Christianity  from  the  pulpit, 
is  towards  the  primitive  simplicity  of  Chris- 
tian truth. 

The  great  achievement  of  American  the- 
ology is,  that  it  has  placed  the  doctrine  of 
the  atonement  for  sin  in  the  clearest  light, 
by  illustrations  drawn  from  the  nature  of 
a  moral  government.  Nowhere  is  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  work  of  Christ  as  tiie 
propitiation  for  the  sins  of  men,  and  that 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  renewing  and  sancti- 
fying the  sinner,  more  clearly  drawn — no- 
where is  the  necessity  of  each  to  the  sal- 
vation of  the  soul  more  constantly  and  for- 
cibly exhibited.  The  tendency  of  our  the- 
ology, under  the  impulse  of  the  Edwardean 
exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement^ 
is  to  avoid  the  habit — so  common  to  phi- 
losophers and  philosophizinff  theologians — 
of  contemplating  God  exclusively  as  the 
First  Cause  of  all  beings  and  all  events,  and 
to  fix  attention  upon  him  as  a  moral  gov- 
ernor of  beings  made  for  responsible  ac- 
tion. Here  it  is  that  the  God  of  the  Bible 
differs  from  the  God  of  philosophy.  The 
latter  is  simply  a  first  cause — a  reason  why 
things  are — sometimes,  if  not  always,  a 
mere  hypothesis  to  account  for  the  exist- 
ence of  the  universe,  another  name  for 
nature  or  for  fate.  The  former  is  a  moral 
governor,  that  is,  a  lawgiver,  a  judge,  a  dis- 
penser of  rewards  and  penalties.  God's 
law  is  given  to  the  universe  of  moral  be- 
ings for  the  one  great  end  of  promoting 
the  happiness  of  that  vast  empire.  As  a 
law,  it  is  a  true  and  earnest  expression 
of  the  will  of  the  lawgiver  respecting  the 
actions  of  his  creatures.  As  a  law,  it 
must  be  sanctioned  by  penalties  ade- 
quate to  express  God's  estimation  of  the 
value  of  the  interests  trampled  on  by  dis- 
obedience. As  the  law  is  not  arbitrary, 
but  the  necessary  means  of  accomplishing 
the  greatest  good,  it  may  not  be  arbitrarily 
set  aside.  Therefore,  when  man  had  be- 
come apostate,  and  the  whole  human  race 
was  under  condemnation,  God  sent  his  Son 
into  the  world,  in  human  nature,  *'  to  be 
made  a  sin-offering  for  us ;"  and  thus,  by 
his  voluntary  suffermgs  magnifying  the  law, 
*'  to  declare  the  righteousness  of  God,  that 
God  may  be  just,  and  the  justifier  of  him 
who  belie veth."  Thus  it  is  that  God,  as  a 
moral  governor,  is  glorified  in  the  forgive- 
ness of  sinners;  that  He  calls  upon  all 
men  to  repent,  with  a  true  and  intense  de- 
sire for  their  salvation ;  that  He  sends  into 
a  world  of  rebellion  the  intiavt^  %\^\.  ^^  V\a 
Spirit,  to  impaiVWte  Ui  ^o*^vjV<i"Wft^«^ 
in  sin-,  llial  Ui  a  YiotVi  ol  «vx«kftr»^^>iaV^ 
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left  to  themselves,  would  all  reject  the  of- 
fered pardon,  He  saves  those  whom  He  has 
chosen  out  of  the  world ;  that  he  uses  the 
co-operation  of  redeemed  and  renewed  men 
in  advancinjr  the  work  of  saving  their  fcl- 
low-men.  Men  are  saved  from  sin  and 
condemnation,  not  by  mere  power,  but  by 
means  that  harmonize  with  the  nature,  and 
conduce  to  the  ends  of  God's  moral  gov- 
ernment. This  method  of  illustrating  the 
G^ospel  carries  the  preacher  and  the  theolo- 
gian back  from  the  Platonic  dreams  and  dry 
dogmatizing  of  the  schools,  to  the  Bible. 
It  sets  the  theologian  upon  studying,  and 
the  preacher  upon  imitating,  the  freedom, 
simplicity,  and  directness,  with  which  the 
Apostles  addressed  the  understandings  and 
sensibilities  of  men.  And  thus  it  may  be  re- 
garded as  coinciding  with  other  indications 
of  the  tendency  of  religious  opinion  ia  the 
various  evangelical  bodies  of  America. 

1  would  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  few 
things  in  the  history  of  the  Gospel  more 
strikingly  prove  its  mherent  life  and  divin- 
ity, than  the  extent  to  which  it  has  se- 
cured and  reuiins  a  hold  upon  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Their  Christianity  is  not  the 
dead  formalism  of  ecclesiastical  institu-  j 
tion»— upheld  by  law,  tradition,  or  the  force  | 
of  fashion.*    It  is  not  a  body  of  supersti- 1 


tions,  l3ing  with  oppressive  weight  iqmi 
the  common  mind,  and  giving  support  to  i 
domineering  priesthood.  It  is  not  that  Ra. 
tionalism  which,  retaining  little  of  Chm- 
tianity  but  the  name,  has  had  a  brief  as- 
cendency in  some  parts  of  Protestant  Ek- 
rope.  It  is  evangelical  Christianity— tha 
Christianity  ofthe  New  Testament.  Wm- 
ever  the  stranger  sees  a  place  of  woiafaip 
in  our  cities,  or  in  the  country,  the  pie- 
sumption  is— the  probability  is,  with  few 
exceptions,  ten  to  one— that  there  God  k 
worshipped  in  the  name  of  the  one  Medi- 
ator, with  faith  and  penitence  ;  that  then 
pardon  is  offered  to  the  guilty,  freely  throuik 
Christ  the  Lamb  of  God ;  and  that  there  tE 
Holy  Spirit  is  looked  for.  and  is  given  tg 
renew  the  heart  of  the  sinner,  and  to  fiB 
the  believing  soul  with  joy  and  peace.  Tbs 
worship  may,  in  many  instances,  be  such 
as  would  oflend  the  sensibilities  of  certaii 
cultivated  minds — most  unlUce  the  chonl 
pomp  of  old  cathedrals — still,  rude  as  it 
may  be,  it  is  often  that  only  acceptable 
worship  which  is  offered  in  spirit  and  in 
truth.  The  Gospel  may  be  preached  then 
ignorantly,  and  with  many  imperfection^ 
still  it  is  the  Gospel,  and' often  does  it  be- 
come "  the  wisdom  of  God,  and  the  power 
of  God  imto  salvation.*^ 
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CHAPTER  I. 

INTRODUCTORY    REMARKS. 

We  cannot  well  close  our  view  of  the 
religious  condition  of  the  United  States 
without  a  brief  notice  of  what  the  church- 
es here  are  doing  for  the  propagation  of 
the  Gospel  in  other  lands.    This  forms  a 

*■  Much  has  been  said  in  Europe  about  the  /vraniiy 

f^fiublic  opinion  in  the  United  Sutes,  but  I  confess 
never  have  been  able  to  comprehend  what  this  ex- 
pression me-ans.  M.  dc  Tocqueville  employ's  it,  but 
without  giving  any  clear  idea  upon  the  subject,  as 
has  been  well  minarked  by  the  Hon.  John  C.  Spen- 
cer* in  his  Notes  to  the  American  edition  of  M.  de 
T/s  work.  If  public  opinion  be  strong  and  decided 
in  America,  it  is  because  the  character  of  the  {)eople 
makes  it  so.  When  they  form  an  opinion,  more  es- 
pecially on  any  matter  in  which  the  judgment  or  the 
conscience  is  concerned  (and  what  subject  of  a  prac- 
tical kind  does  not  involve  one  or  other  of  these,)  ? 
they  are  not  willing  to  change  it  but  for  good  reasons. 
And  in  all  matters  of  religion,  and  morals  especially, 
the  Protestant  Faith,  which  has  so  much  influence 
wiih  a  Iar?e  proportion  of  the  population,  concurs 
with  the  earnestness  and  steadiness  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  character,  to  make  public  opinion,  nut  only 
simng.but  ri^ht,  on  all  points  on  which  it  has  been 
••ifficiently  informed.  Mr.  Lain^,  in  his  excellent 
wk  on  Swtdetit  has  some  iudicious  remarks  on 
^  object,  proviag  that  he  takes  a  phiUnoybicvietv 


natural  sequel  to  what  has  been  said  of 
their  endeavours  to  plant  and  to  sustain  itt 
institutions  on  their  own  soil. 

Some  readers,  indeed,  may  be  sorprised 
to  learn  tliat  our  churches  are  doing  anv- 
thing  at  all  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  oth- 
er countries,  while  they  have  so  much  to  i 
do  in  their  own.  When  they  hear  that 
our  population  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of 
500,000  of  souls  in  the  year,  so  that  no- 
thing short  of  the  most  gigantic  efforts  cm 
effect  a  proportionate  increase  of  ministers  » 
and  congregations ;  when  they  read  of  no  • 
fewer  than  60,000  or  80,000  immigrants  ' 
arriving  from  Europe,  the  greater  number 
of  whom  are  ignorant  of  the  true  Gospel,  • 
and  many  of  them  uneducated,  poor,  and  ' 
vicious,  thcv  may  be  astonished  that  the  i 
American  churches,  unaided  by  Uie  sov- 
cmment  in  any  way,  receiving  no  tiueti 
taxes,  or  public  pecuniary  grants  of  any 
kind,  even  for  the  support  of  religion  at 
home,  do  nevertheless  raise  large  sums  for 
sending  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen.  Such, 
however,  is  not  the  feeling  of  enlightened 
and  zealous  Christians  in  America  itself. 
.They  feel  that,  while  called  upon  to  do 
\Wie\x  xiXmoax  lot  i^Yk<^u«t  home,  it  is  at 
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a  doty  and  a  privilege  to  assist  in 
promoting^  it  abroad.  They  feel  assured 
that  he  that  watereth  shall  himself  be  re- 
freshed, and  that,  in  complying  so  far  as 
tbey  can  with  their  Saviour^s  command 
to  **  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature,'^ 
Aey  are  most  likely  to  secure  the  bless- 
ing of  that  Saviour  upon  their  country. 
And  facts  abundantly  prove  that  they  are 
li^t. 

Moreover,  our  churches  have  a  special 
reason  for  the  interest  they  take  in  for- 
eign missions.  No  churches  owe  so  much 
to  Uie  spirit  of  missions  as  they  do.  Much 
of  the  country  was  colonized  by  men  who 
eeme  to  it  not  only  as  a  refuge  for  their 
ftith  when  persecuted  elsewhere,  but  as  a 
ield  of  missionary  enterprise ;  and  their 
descendants  would  be  roost  unfaithful  to 
dte  high  trust  that  has  been  bequeathed  to 
diem,  did  they  not  strenuously  endeavour 
to  carry  out  the  principles  of  their  forefa- 
thers. Alas,  we  have  to  mourn  that  we 
kive,  after  all,  done  so  little  to  impart  the 
glorious  Gospel,  to  which  our  country 
owes  so  much,  to  nations  still  ignorant  of 
hi  Still,  we  have  done  something,  and 
the  candid  reader  will  perhaps  admit  that 
We  have  not  been  altogether  wanting  in 
our  duty,  nor  greatly  l^hind  tlie  church- 
^  of  most  otl^r  countries  in  this  enter- 
prise. 


CHAPTER  II. 

ULRLIER    EFFORTS    TO    CONVERT    THE    ABORI- 
GINES. 

Notwithstanding  the  common  mistake 
Lt  the  present  day,  of  those  who  conceive 
hat  religious  liberty,  and  to  some  extent, 
ilaOy  the  enjoyment  of  political  rights,  were 
he  Bole  inducements  that  led  to  the  ori- 
pnal  colonization  of  the  United  States,  we 
lave  seen  that  the  plantations  of  both  Vir- 
ginia and  New- England  were  designed  to 
sonduce  to  the  spread  of  Christianity  by 
he  conversion  of  the  Aborigines,  as  is 
iroved  both  by  the  royal  charters  estab- 
iahing  those  early  colonies,  and  by  the  ex- 
Hressed  sentiments  of  the  Massachusetts 
attlers. 

The  royal  charter  granted  to  the  Plym- 
luth  Company,  having  referred  to  the  de- 
opulation  of  the  country  by  pestilence 
nd  war,  and  its  lying  unclaimed  by  any 
»ther  Christian  power,  goes  on  to  say. 

In  contemplation  and  serious  considcra- 
ion  whereof,  we  have  thought  it  fit,  ac- 
ording  to  our  kingly  duty,  so  much  as  in 
ts  lietb,  to  second  and  follow  God*s  sacred 
Fill*  rendering  thanks  to  his  divine  Majes- 
y  for  his  giacious  favour  in  laying  open 
jid  revealing  the  same  unto  us  before  any 
»ther  Christian  prince  or  state  ;  by  which 
neans,  without  offence,  and  as  we  trust  to 


his  gloiy,  we  may  with  boldness  go  on  to 
the  settling  of  so  hopeful  a  work,  which 
tendeth  to  the  reducing  and  conversion  of 
such  savages  as  remain  wandering  in  des- 
olation and  distress,  to  civil  society  and 
the  Christian  religion."  And  in  this,  the 
charter  professes  to  favour  the  **  worthy 
disposition"  of  the  petitioners  to  whom  it 
was  granted.  Nothing  could  be  more  nat- 
ural, therefore,  than  tnat  John  Robinson, 
pastor  of  that  part  of  the  church  which  re- 
mained at  Leyden,  in  Holland,  should  ex- 
claim, in  his  letter  to  the  governor  of  the 
colony  at  Plymouth,  "Oh  that  you  had 
converted  some  before  you  killed  any!" 
But,  in  fact,  the  Plymouth  colonists  ap- 
plied themselves  to  the  conversion  of  the 
natives  from  the  very  first.  They  en- 
deavoured to  conununicate  the  knowledge 
of  the  Gospel  to  the  scattered  Indiana 
around  them,  and  took  pains  to  establish 
schools  for  their  instruction.  The  result 
was,  that  several  gave  satisfactory  evi- 
dence, living  and  dying,  of  real  conversion 
to  God.  A  poor,  small  colony,  struggling 
for  its  very  existence  with  all  manner  of 
hardships,  could  not  be  expected  to  do 
much  in  this  way,  yet  in  1636  we  find  that 
it  made  a  legal  provision  for  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Gospel  among  the  Indians,  and 
for  the  establishment  of  courts  to  punish 
trespasses  committed  against  them. 

The  Massachusetts  charter  sets  forth 
that,  "  to  win  and  incite  the  natives  of  that 
country  to  the  knowledge  and  obedience 
of  the  only  true  God  and  Saviour  of  man- 
kind, and  the  Christian  Faith,  in  our  royal 
intention  and  the  adventurer's  free  profes- 
sion, is  the  principal  end  of  the  plantation." 
The  seal  of  the  colony  had  for  its  device 
the  figure  of  an  Indian,  with  the  words  of 
the  Macedonian  entreaty, "  Come  over  and 
help  us."  And  here,  as  at  Plymouth,  some 
not  altogether  abortive  attempts  were  made 
to  convert  the  natives  from  the  very  first. 

Thus,  these  two  colonies  might  be  con- 
sidered as  self-supporting  missions,  and 
rank  among  the  earliest  Protestant  mis- 
sionary enterprises.  The  Swedes  had  in 
the  preceding  century  done  something  for 
their  beniglited  countrymen  in  the  north- 
em  part  of  that  kingdom.  French  Hugue- 
nots, too,  as  we  have  seen,  made  an  at- 
tempt so  early  as  1556,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  brave  and  good  Coligny,  to  carry 
the  Gospel  to  America,  by  founding  a  set- 
tlement in  Brazil.  Calvin  furnished  sev- 
eral pastors  for  it  from  his  school  at  Ge- 
neva. But  Villagagnon,  who  took  the  lead, 
having  relapsed  to  Romanism,  put  three 
of  the  Genevan  pastors  to  death  ;  where- 
upon some  of  the  colonists  returned  to 
£airope,  and  the  remainder  were  massa- 
cred by  the  Portuguese.  A  subsequent 
attempt,  made  under  the  same  auspices, 
to  plant  a  Protestant  colow^  isw  ^\$st\i«-^ 
also  failed.    TYxvxa,  «ve\i  ^As^tDL\»%%^\^ks3^ 
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Bat  that  very  year  (1675),  King  Philip 
tlie  chief  of  the  Pokanoket  tribe,  inttiia- 
ted  by  his  hatred  of  Christianity,  and  «i 
more,  probably,  by  jealousy  of  the  growoi 
power  of  the  English  settlers,  made  ann- 
provoked  war  upon  the  colonies.  It  endri 
in  the  annihilation  of  his  party,  not,  hot- 
ever,  without  vast  injury  to  the  '*  prayi^ 
settlements.'*  Still,  though  the  Gospel  a- 
perienccd  a  check,  it  soon  began  again  ti 
make  progress,  so  that  in  1696  there  wen 
thirty  Indian  churches  in  MassachuscUi 
colony,  and,  two  years  later,  3000  reputed 
"  converts." 

In  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  and  Lav 
Island,  which  belonged  to  the  province  oi 
New- York,  though  its  eastern  part  was  col- 
onized by  emigrants  from  New-Engliad, 
missionary  efforts  were  less  successfid. 
Still,  the  Gospel  was  not  wholly  witboit 
effect,  and  portions  of  the  Narragansdt, 
Pequod,  Nantick,  Mohegan,  and  Montak 
tribes  were  converted  to  Christianity,  al 
long  formed  *'  Christian  settlements,*' sone 
remnants  of  which  exist  to  this  day. 

The  news  respecting  the  progress  of  tbe 
Gospel  among  the  Indians  in  New-Enf- 
land  excited  so  much  interest  in  the  mou- 
er-country  from  the  first,  that  *'  The  Socie- 
ty for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  Nev- 
Kngiand"  was  incorporated  in  England  lo 
early  as  1649,  and  though  its  charter  wv 
annulled  at  the  Restoration  in  1660,  anev 
one  was  granted  the  following  year,  reor- 
ganizing the  society,  under  the  title  of 
"  The  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel 
among  the  Heathen  Nations  of  New-Eng- 
land and  the  parts  adjacent  in  America." 
The  celebrated  Robert  Boyle  took  a  great 
interest  in  it,  and  was  its  *'  governor"  or 
president  for  thirty  years.  The  good  Bai- 
ter was  its  friend.  In  1698, "  The  Society 
for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge*'  was 
founded  by  members  of  the  Established 
Church  in  England ;  and  in  1701, ''  The  So- 
ciety for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts"  was  instituted.  This  last  joined  with 
the  first  in  aiding  the  American  missions, 
as  did  also,  at  a  later  da>r,  *'  The  Society  for 
Propagating  Christian  Knowledge,"  which 
was  founded  in  Scotland.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  funds  expended  by  these  so- 
cieties, in  the  missions  among  the  Indians, 
was  contributed  by  the  churches  in  Amer- 
ica ;  for,  before  the  Revolution,  they  had 
no  independent  missionary  organizations 
of  their  own,  owing  to  their  dependant  con- 
dition as  colonics.  In  176*2,  the  Massachu- 
setts Legislature  incorporated  a  society 
formed  at  Boston,  *'  for  promoting  Christian 
knowledge  among  the  Indians  in  North 
America,"  but  the  ratification  of  this  act  hy 
the  crown  being  refused,  the  missions  had 
still  to  be  conducted  on  behalfibf  the  soci- 
religious  instruction,  the  Indians  were  |  eties  in  Great  Britain,  tjhrough  American 
taught  agriculture,  and  the  of 
ceassLTyans  ofciviiizeii  life. 


is  not  very  evident,  that  these  attempts 
were  of  a  missionary  character,  certain  it 
is  that  the  New-England  colonies  may  be 
regarded  as  the  first  successful  enterprises 
of  the  kind. 

In  1646,  the  Massachusetts  Legislature 
passed  an  act  for  the  encouragement  of 
Christian  missions  amongr  the  Indians,  and 
that  same  year  the  celebrated  John  Eliot 
began  his  labours  at  Nonantum,  now  form- 
ing part  of  the  township  of  Newton,  about 
six  miles  from  Boston.  Great  success  at- 
tended this  good  man's  preaching,  and 
other  modes  of  instruction.  Nor  were  his 
labours  confined  to  the  Indians  near  Bos- 
ton. From  Cape  Cod  to  Worcester,  over 
.  a  tract  of  country  near  100  miles  long,  he 
made  repeated  journeys,  preaching  to  the 
native  tribes,  whose  language  he  had  thor- 
oughly mastered,  and  had  translated  the 
Scriptures  and  other  Christian  books  into 
it.  Both  editions  of  his  Indian  Bible,  the 
one  of  1500  copies  in  1663,  the  other  of 
2000  copies  in  1685,  were  printed  at  Cam- 
bridge, near  Boston,  and  were  the  only 
Bibles  printed  in  America  until  long  af- 
ter. Eliot,  who  has  ever  since  been  call- 
ed the  "  Apostle  of  the  Indians,"  died  in 
1690,  at  the  age  of  cighty-five.  "  Wel- 
come joy,"  was  one  of  his  last  expres- 
sions. His  labours,  and  those  of  others 
whom  he  engaged  in  the  same  great  work, 
were  blessed  to  the  conversion  of  many 
souls,  and  many  settlements  of  "  praying 
Indians^'  were  formed  in  the  country  round 
Boston. 

But  Eliot  was  not  the  first  who  preached 
the  Gospel  with  success  to  the  Indians  in 
New-England.  Thomas  Mayhew  began 
his  labours  among  them  on  the  island  call- 
ed Martha's  Vineyard,  in  1613.  In  1646 
he  sailed  for  England  to  solicit  aid ;  but  the 
ship  was  lost  at  sea.  His  father,  Thomas 
Mayhew,  the  proprietor  of  the  island, 
though  seventy  years  of  age,  then  under- 
took the  task,  and  continued  it  till  1681, 
when  he  died,  at  the  aee  of  ninety-three. 
His  grandson  succeeded ;  and  for  five  gen- 
erations, till  the  death  of  Zachariah  May- 
hew in  1803,  aged  eighty-seven  years,  that 
family  supplied  pastors  to  the  Indians  liv- 
ing on  Martha's  Vineyard. 

In  the  Plymouth  colony  we  find  honour- 
able mention  made,  among  those  who  la- 
boured to  evangelize  the  Indians  during 
Eliot^s  lifetime,  of  Messrs.  Treat,  Tup- 
per,  and  Cotton ;  while  in  Massachusetts, 
besides  Eliot,  there  were  Messrs.  Goskin, 
Thatcher,  and  Rawson ;  and  in  Connecti- 
cut, Messrs.  Fitch  and  Pierson.  The  re- 
sult of  their  united  efforts  was  seen  in 
1675,  in  fourteen  settlements  of  "  praying 
Indians,  twenty- four  congregations,  and 
twenty-four  Indian  preachers."     Besides 
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In  1734,  Mr.  John  Sergeant  beg^  to  la- 
•faour  among  some  Mohegaiis  whom  he  had 
.gathered  round  him  at  Stockbridge,  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, whence  the  name  given  them 
ever  after  of  "  Stockbridge  Indians.'*  That 
-good  man,  whose  labours  were  greatly 
•blessed,  died  in  1740,  whereupon  these  In> 
dians  passed  under  the  care  of  the  great 
.Jonathan  Edwards,  who  had  been  settled  at 
Northampton.  It  was  while  labouring  as 
an  humble  missionary  at  Stockbridge  that 
he  wrote  his  celebrated  treatises  on  the 
^Freedom  of  the  Will"  and  "Original 
Sin." 

Having  spent  six  years  at  Stockbridge, 
.he  was  called  to  be  President  of  Princeton 
CJolIege,  New-Jersey.  After  the  Revolu- 
tion, the  Stockbridge  Indians,  many  of 
.them  being  Christians,  removed  to  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  State  of  New- York,  thence 
•to  IndiansL,  thence  to  Green  Bay,  and  at 
last  to  their  present  settlement  on  the  east 
of  Lake  Winnebago,  where  they  have  a 
•church  and  a  missionary. 

Contemporaneously  with  the  conmience- 
ment  of  Mr.  Sergeant's  labours  at  Stock- 
.bridge  the  Moravians  began  a  mission  in 
Georgia,  whence  they  were  compelled  by 
-supervening  difficulties  to  remove  soon 
aftor    to    Pennsylvania.     In  compliance 
with  applications  transmitted  by  them  to 
■Hemnhut,  in  Germany,  the  Society  sent 
•over  several  missionaries,  and  these  wor- 
thy men  began  in  1740  to  labour  very  suc- 
•cessfully  among  the  Mohegans  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  States  of  Connecticut  and  New- 
York.     But  the  opposition  of  wicked  white 
men  compelled  them  at  leugrth  to  remove, 
with  as  many  of  the  Indians  as  would  ac- 
»company  them,  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bethlehem  in  Pennsylvania,  and  there  they 
remained  for  several  years,  but  suffered 
much  in  consequence  of  the   hostilities 
.between  France  and  Britain  in  1755-63. 
From  that  they  went  first  to  the  banks  of 
the  Upper  Susquehanna,  and  afterward  be- 
yond the  western  borders  of  Pennsylvania, 
w^here  they  joined  some  Indian  converts 
•of  the  excellent  David  Zeisberger  from  the 
Alleghany  River.  These  quarters  they  ex- 
•  changed  in  1772  for  others  on  the  Muskin- 
gum River,  in  Ohio,  where  they  enjoyed 
great  spiritual   prosperity  for  a  season. 
From  that  they  moved  afterward  to  the 
Sandusky  River,  in  the  same  state.    After 
many  csdamities  and  much  suffering  du- 
ring the  Revolutionary  war,  in  which  the 
Indians  generally  took  part  against  the| 
Ailaericans,  and  after  several  changes  of 
quarters  subsequent  to  the  return  of  peace, 
Uiey  finally  settled  on  the  River  Thames, 
in  Upper  Canada,  where  they  built  the  town 
of  Fairfield,  at  which  they  now  reside. 

David  Brainerd  commenced  his  short 
but  useful  career  in  1743  among  the  In- 
dians between  Albany  and  Stockbridge, 
jiear  what  is  now  called  New-Lebanon.  He 


preached  afterward  to  the  Indians  at  the 
Forks  of  the  Delaware,  in  Pennsylvania, 
the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Easton. 
And,  finally,  he  laboured  for  a  short  time, 
but  with  amazing  success,  among  the 
New-Jersey  Indians  at  Crossweeksunflr. 
On  the  termination  of  his  labours  bv  death, 
at  the  age  of  thirty,  his  brother  John  con- 
tinued them,  and  was  much  blessed  in  Uie 
attempt.  Upon  John's  death  in  1783,  lus 
Indian  flock  had  the  ministrations  of  the 
Word  continued  chiefly  by  the  pastors  in 
the  neighbourhood  until  1802,  when  it  join- 
ed the  Stockbridge  Indians  at  their  settle- 
ment in  New- York. 

A  school  for  Indian  youth  wa&  opened  at 
Lebanon,  in  Connecticut,  in  1748,  under  the 
Rev.  Eleazer  Wheelock,  and  there  the  well- 
known  Indian  preacher,  Mr.  Occum,  and 
the  celebrated  Mohawk  chief,  Brant,  were 
educated.  It  was  afterward  removed  to 
Hanover,  in  New-Hampshire,  where  it  is 
still  to  be  found,  and  is  nominally  connect- 
ed, I  understand,  with  Dartmouth  College. 
Its  proper  title  is  *'  Moor's  Charity  School.** 

One  of  the  most  useful  of  the  more  re- 
cent missionaries  among  the  Indians  was 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Kirkland,  who  began  his 
labours  with  the  Oneidas  in  the  State  of 
New- York  in  1764,  and  died  in  1808,  hav- 
ing preached  the  Gospel  to  the  Indians, 
with  some  short  interruptions,  for  more 
than  forty  years. 

We  have  elsewhere  referred  to  some- 
thing being  done  in  the  way  of  Indian  mis- 
sions in  Virginia,  but  in  none  of  the  SouUi- 
crn  colonies  was  there  anything  of  this 
kind  accomplished  deserving  of  particular 
mention.  The  wars  between  the  Aborigi- 
nes and  the  immigrants,  that  broke  out  soon 
after  the  arrival  of  the  latter,  and  were  re- 
peatedly renewed  afterward,  extinguished 
any  little  zeal  they  may  have  ever  felt  in 
such  a  cause. 

These  notices  will,  no  doubt,  surprise 
such  of  our  readers  as  have  been  under  the 
impression  that  the  colonists  never  did 
anything  for  the  conversion  of  the  Indians 
to  the  Gospel.  Still,  who  can  but  regret 
that  more  was  not  done  to  brinff  the  origi- 
nal occupants  of  the  soil  to  that  Knowledge 
both  of  Christianity,  and  the  arU  of  civil- 
ized  life,  by  which  alone  the  gradual  ex- 
tinction of  so  many  of  their  tribes  could 
have  been  arrested?  The  efforts  of  the 
colonists,  however,  encountered  many  ob- 
stacles. The  wars  between  France,  when 
mistress  of  the  Canadas,  and  the  Brit- 
ish Empire,  of  which  the  United  States 
were  then  a  part,  invariably  drew  their  re- 
spective colonies,  together  with  the  inter- 
vening Indian  tribes,  into  hostilities.  These 
were  protracted,  bloody,  and  cruel,  so  as 
to  leave  deep  traces  of  exasperation  in  the 
minds  of  all  who  did  not  possess  a  large 
share  of  the  spirit  of  the  Gos^l.  Ml^'vi 
is  dreadM,  \»x\.  \i^\^\i  Nvvrtax^  Na\aTt&J» 
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to  a  degree  altogether  beyond  the  concep- 
tion of  those  who  have  only  heard  of  it  at 
a  distance,  and  it  ultimately  begot  such  a 
spirit  of  hatred  and  revenge  among  the  col- 
onists as  proved  exceedingly  unfavourable 
to  missions.  I  stop  not  here  to  inquire 
who  was  in  the  wrong  in  the  first  instsgice. 
Only  let  mc  remark,  in  passing,  that  tliey 
are  egregiously  mistaken  who  assume  that 
the  colonists  were  always  in  the  wrong. 

Again,  the  churches  in  the  colonies  were 
neither  numerous  nor  rich,  so  that,  upon 
the  whole,  those  in  New-England,  and  per- 
haps those,  also,  in  New- York  and  New- 
Jersey,  did^as  much,  probably,  in  proportion 
to  their  ability,  then  as  they  do  now. 

At  length  came  the  long  war  of  the  Rev- 
olution, and  the  still  longer  period  that  fol- 
lowed of  distraction,  confusion,  and  spirit- 
ual desolation.  Small,  indeed,  was  the 
prospect  then  of  sufficient  attention  being 
paid  to  missions  among  the  Indians,  many 
of  whose  tribes  were  far  from  being  peace- 
ably disposed  towards  the  United  States 
government.  And  no  sooner  did  the  coun- 
try and  the  government  begin  to  recover 
from  this  state  of  moral  syncope,  than  they 
fell  into  fresh  troubles  in  consequence  of 
the  wars  between  the  British  and  French, 
following  upon  the  French  Revolution  — 
troubles  which  ultimately  brought  on  the 
war  of  1812-1815,  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain.  Thus,  it  was 
not  until  the  peace  of  1815,  and  the  general 
restoration  of  good- will  between  the  Indian 
tribes  and  the  United  States,  that  a  favour- 
able opening  for  missions  among  the  for- 
mer was  again  presented.  Blessed  be  God, 
our  churches  have  ever  since  been  becom- 
ing more  and  more  interested  every  year 
in  this  good  cause,  as  will  appear  from 
the  operations  of  our  societies  for  foreign 
missions. 

It  is  no  easy  task,  indeed,  to  Christian- 
ize and  civilize  savages  who,  from  times 
unknown,  have  been  devoted  to  hunting 
and  to  war ;  and,  when  not  thus  occupied, 
lounge  like  their  dogs  about  their  miser- 
able hovels  and  tents,  clad  in  skins,  and 
leaving  to  their  women,  or  squaws,  the 
drudgery  of  cultivating  a  little  patch  of 
maize,  making  the  fires,  and  even  dressing 
the  animals  that  have  been  slain  in  the 
chase,  as  well  as  all  other  domestic  cares. 
Their  aversion  to  the  methodical  labour 
required  for  the  arts  of  civilized  life  is  such 
as  none  can  conceive  without  a  personal 
knowledge  of  them.  Not  a  single  noble 
aspiration  seems  ever  to  enter  their  souls, 
but  all  they  care  about  seems  to  be  that 
they  may  pass  away  life  as  their  fathers 
did,  and  then  die  amid  the  vague  and 
shadowy  visions  of  the  unknown  future. 
In  short,  as  long  as  their  forests  last,  and 
game  can  be  found,  they  seem  not  to  have 
a  thoi^ht  of  adopting  the  habits  of  civil- 
ized Ijfe, 


Some  persone  are  forerer  iadidgiiii 
mawkish  lamentations  over  the  disappev- 
ance  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  Noith 
America,  and,  if  one  may  interpret  their 
sentimental  distress  on  this  subject,  they 
would  rather  see  this  vast  continent  o& 
cupied  by  a  few  hundred  thousuid  saf. 
ages,  roaming  the  forests,  and  comini- 
ally  at  war  with  each  other,  than  coveied 
with  a  civilized  and  Christian  popnlatioB; 
either  forgetting,  or  else  never  having 
known,  that  a  state  of  savageism  is  not 
only  wretched,  but  necessarily  tends  ts 
annihilation. 

But  how  civilized  men  are  to  share  the 
same  continent  with  uncivilized,  withott 
the  latter  being  supplanted  and  made  to 
disappear,  is  a  question  by  no  means  of 
easy  solution.    On  a  continent  of  greH 
natural  resources,  and  possessing  everj- 
thinff  calculated  to  invito  civilized  men  to- 
its  shores,  becoming  discovered,  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  the  time  cannot  be  distant 
when  civilized  men,  by  natural  increaat 
and  immigration,  will  crowd  upon  and  dis- 
place the  uncivilized.    To  save  the  latter 
from  extinction,  under  such  circumstance^ 
one  or  other  of  two  courses  must  be  pur- 
sued :  either  the  two  races  must  be  amal- 
ganiated,  which  is  next  to  impossible  while 
one  remains  uncivilized,  and  can  only  be 
done  by  reducing  one  of  them  to  a  species- 
of  slavery,  and  thus  bringing  them  into  the 
bosom  of  civilized  society,  as  was  very 
much  the  course  pursued  by  the  Spaniard! 
in  Mexico  and  South  America ;  or  the  un- 
civilized race  be  allowed  to  preser\'e  their 
natural  or  tribial  existence  in  some  distinct 
territory.    The  plan  pursued  by  the  Spin- 
iards  was  revolting  to  the  feelings  of  the 
English  colonists,  and  they  adopted,  ac- 
coidingly,  that  of  letting  the  Indians  enjoy 
a  separate  existence. 

But  even  this,  easy  as  it  may  seem  tf 
first  sight,  is  attended  with  many  difficul- 
ties. It  would  be  very  practicwle  if  all 
men  were  what  they  ought  to  be ;  for  then,, 
after  the  immigprants  had  purchased  the  ter- 
ritory they  required,  the  Indians  would  be 
left  in  undisturt)cd  possession  of  wiiat  they 
chose  to  reserve  to  themselves,  and  tfa» 
two  races  would  live  in  each  other's  pret- 
ence, respecting  each  other's  rights,  aivl 
each  contented  with  its  own  possessions. 
But  this,  alas !  is  not  a  likely  result  among 
fallen  men  whom  even  Christianity  ha» 
only  partially  restored.  As  the  civilized 
increased  in  ninnbers,  they  desired  more 
and  more  territory,  which  the  Indians  did 
not  hesitate  to  sell  as  long  as  their  own 
domain  seemed  almost  boundless,  and  so 
the  white  men  went  on  pushing  the  red 
farther  and  farther  towards  the  West 
Meanwhile,  the  latter  disappointed  the  ex- 
pectations of  those  who  had  looked  for 
ward  to  their  adopting  the  manners  and 
\  cusloms  ol  cWilized  iQe.    Living  in  dose 
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ity  to  the  white  men's  settlements, 
hey  often  visited  witli  the  skins  of 
s  or  blankets  thrown  over  their 
$r8,  and  their  extremities  exposed 
coldest  weather;  and  then,  after 
^  about  the  houses  of  the  colonists, 
mg  such  presents  as  might  be  of- 
hey  returned  to  their  comfortless 
ns  without  having  acquired  the 
It  desire  to  exchange  their  wretch- 
Q  of  living  for  the  conveniences  and 
ts  they  had  just  witnessed.  They 
»o  fond  of  the  habits  in  which  they 
n  nurtured,  and  too  averse  to  every- 
ike  steady  industry,  to  seek  any 

were  the  colonists  wanting  in  ef- 

induce  their  savage  neighbours  to 
civilized  usages.  Provision  was 
n  almost  every  treaty  that  they 
be  supplied  with  articles  of  com- 
d  agricultural  and  other  useful  im- 
ts.  But  brandy,  alas!  was  inclu- 
timos,  that  being  thought,  in  those 
'  ignorance,  one  of  the  first  requi- 

life — equally  necessary  to  the  civ- 
id  uncivilized  man.  Addresses  with- 
nber  were  presented  to  "  chiefs" 
juncils"  by  the  colonial  governors 
ir  of  civilization,  but  these  were  all 

The  little  that  was  done  must  be 
1  to  the  missionaries  sent  to  them, 
by  the  churches  in  the  colonies, 
succeeded,  in  several  instances,  in 
/  civilizing  the  Indians  among  whom 
)oured,  and  to  this  the  still  extant 
ts  of  tribes  may  be  said  to  owe 
eservation  to  this  day,  inasmuch  as 
1  which  Christianity  never  gained 
ting,  and  in  which  agriculture  and 
;hanical  arts  never  made  any  prog- 
most  wholly  disappeared,  either  by 
ig  extinct,  or  by  being  merged  in 
ncivilized  and  heathen  tribes, 
result  would,  doubtless,  have  been 
lore  favourable  had  the  missionary 
•f  the  earliest  colonists  continued 
nguish  their  followers.  But,  alas ! 
:upidity  tempted  many  to  those 
for  the  sole  object  of  enriching 
:ves  by  all  practicable  means,  how- 
justifiable,  and  often  by  overreach- 
poor  ignonint  savage.  Nay,  oven 
ien  suffered  themselves  to  be  too 
nfluenccd  by  the  horrid  massacres 
^mmitted  by  the  Indians  upon  the 

settlements  in  their  wars  with  the 
s.  These  atrocities  could  hardly 
ool  the  zeal  for  promoting  the  best 
s  of  their  barbarous  neighbours, 
mch  men  had  previously  felt, 
to  other  untoward  influences  that 
phraseology  of  the  royal  charters, 
what  were  called  "  rights"  to  cer- 
ds  were  granted,  without  the  slight- 
)rence  being  made  to  the  previous 
"  of  the  unciviiized  occopants  of 


the  soil.  This  seems  to  have  suggested  al- 
most all  the  subsequent  efforts  made  to  ob> 
tzinverfas  aut  nefas,  the  territories  maiked 
out  by  those  charters.  Thus  the  poor  In- 
dians had  no  certain  resting-place.  A  few 
reservations  which  certain  remnants  of 
partially  Christianized  and  civilized  tribes 
nave  retained  in  some  parts  of  New-Eng- 
land and  New- York,  are  now  the  only  In- 
dian settlements  to  be  found  in  all  the  At- 
lantic States.  Had  the  wise  though  much 
vilified  plan,  pursued  for  some  years  past 
by  the  United  States  government,  been 
sooner  adopted — had  the  tribes  whose 
lands  were  included  in  the  T03ral  charters 
been  all  collected  on  one  territory,  beyonfl 
the  boundaries  of  any  charter,  and  ample 
enough  for  their  support  by  hunting  in  the 
first  mstanco,  and  afterward  by  tillage, 
even  the  limited  attempts  that  were  made 
to  civilize  them  might  have  taken  effect. 
But,  alas  !  where  was  there  a  territory 
ample  enough  to  be  found  over  which  no 
charter  extended  its  claims  1  At  last,  by 
the  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  this  desidera^ 
tum  was  supplied,  and  men,  as  benevolent 
as  America  has  ever  possessed,  soon  com- 
prehended the  important  use  that  might  be 
made  of  it,  and  pressed  it  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  the  government. .  Accordingly,  the 
country  lying  between  the  present  States 
of  Arkansas  and  Missouri  and  the  Great 
American  Desert,  which  stretches  as  far 
west  as  the  Oregon  Mountains,  was  set 
apart  for  the  purpose,  being  sufficiently 
large,  and  containing  much  good  land,  and 
to  it  the  government  has  succeeded  in  re- 
moving &}ye  twenty  tribes,  or  remni^ts  of 
tribes,  from  its  own  organized  States  and 
Territories.  Soon  all  that  remain  will  fol- 
low, so  that  there  will  be  an  Indian  popu- 
lation of  above  100,000  souls  on  a  compact 
territory,  stretching  about  500  or  600  miles 
from  north  to  south,  and  about  200  from 
east  to  west.  Thither,  also,  have  the  mis- 
sionaries, who  had  been  labouring  among 
those  tribes,  gone ;  and  though  the  remo- 
val of  the  several  nations  from  their  an- 
cient homes,  and  from  the  graves  of  their 
forefathers,  has  been  followed  by  some 
years  of  that  hardship  and  suffering  which 
all  removals  from  ancient  settlements, 
whether  more  or  less  civilized,  to  the  dens- 
er forests  must  occasion,  yet  they  are  sur- 
mounting these,  and  gradually  establishing 
themselves  in  their  new  homes.  In  pro- 
cess of  time  they  will  have  their  little 
farms  and  lots  of  ground  cleared,  comfort- 
able houses  erected,  mills  built,  and  the 
more  necessary  arts  of  civilized  life  intro- 
duced among  them.  Great  progress  is  al- 
ready making,  and  the  time,  I  trust,  will 
come  when  the  inhabitants  of  this  Indian 
territory  will  accept  the  offer  made  by  Con- 
gress to  the  Cherokees,  shortly  adet  ^Smu 
Revolation,  lo  tecwiei  ^  ^^V^'^fiasCvs^  ^*^ 
1  them  to  tJi©  ^^XliotwX  CamBt««*i  la^sJaa* 
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^mit  them  as  a  constituent  portion  of  the 
United  States,  and  subject  to  its  laws. 

As  this  removal  of  the  Indian  tribes  to  a 
•territory  west  of  the  Mississippi  has  sub- 
jected the  General  Government  to  great 
misrepresentation,  and,  in  my  opinion,  to 
most  unjust  censure,  I  may  say  a  few 
words  farther  respecting  it.  What  has 
been  most  censured  is  the  removal  of  the 
Cherokees,  a  tribe  of  Indians  formerly 
fiituated  chiefly  in  the  State  of  Georgia, 
and  by  far  the  most  advanced  in  civiliza- 
tion of  all  the  aboriginal  race. 

By  the  charter  granted  to  Oglethorpe 
and  his  friends,  Georgia  claimed  an  exten- 
sive territory  to  the  west  of  her  present 
limits,  out  of  which  the  States  of  Alabama 
and  Mississippi  have  since  been  formed. 
This  territory  she  agreed  to  cede  to  the 
•United  States,  provided  the  General  Gov- 
ernment would  buy  out  the  claims  of  the 
Indians  residing  within  her  present  limits, 
and  remove  them  elsewhere.  The  Gen- 
eral Government  accordingly  removed  the 
Creek  Indians,  after  buying  up  their  claims, 
from  the  southwestern  part  of  the  State  to 
the  west  of  the  Mississippi.  But  the 
Cherokees,  whose  lands  lay  in  the  north- 
westeni  corner,  refused  to  sell  them,  al- 
though the  General  Government  for  years 
tried  every  method  that  it  deemed  prop- 
er to  induce  them  to  do  so.  Georgia  at 
length  resolved  to  survey  those  lands,  and 
to  extend  her  jurisdiction  over  both  their 
Indian  occupants,  and  all  who  lived  among 
them ;  upon  which  the  missionaries  re- 
tired, with  the  exception  of  two,  who  re- 
fused^ to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
state* on  the  ground  that  Georgia  had  no 
right  of  jurisdiction  over  the  Cherokee 
territory.  Being  arrested  and  thrown  into 
prison  for  this,  they  appealed  to  the  Su- 
premo Court  of  the  Confederation,  which 
gave  judgment  in  their  favour,  and  ordered 
them  to  be  set  at  liberty.  This  was  de- 
manded, accordingly,  by  the  marshal  of  the 
United  States  residing  in  the  State  of 
Georgia.  The  Governor  of  Georgia  re- 
fused compliance.  This  was  reported  by 
the  marshal  to  the  Supreme  Court.  Its 
next  yearly  meeting  was  now  drawing  on, 
and  the  Constitution  then  required  that  the 
chief-justice  should  call  upon  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  enforce  compliance, 
which,  by  his  oath  of  office,  the  latter  was 
obliged  to  do.  At  this  crisis,  the  Governor 
of  Georgia,  well  aware  that  the  President 
would  do  his  duty,  first  offered  pardon  to 
the  imprisoned  missionaries,  and  as  they 
refused  to  accept  this,  as  a  last  resort  he 
convened  the  Legislature,  and  it,  on  some 
trivial  ostensible  pretext,  abolished  the 
penitentiary  or  state  prison,  and  so  turned 
the  missionaries  out  of  doors.  So  the 
afiair  ended.  The  cause  of  the  Indians 
was,  in  fact,  sustained  by  the  General 
^vemment,  and  though  they  TeceWed 


much  trouble  from  their  Georgian  neigb- 
hours,  they  remained  several  years  loomr 
on  their  lands,  and  then  sold  them  to  tlie 
United  States  for  a  great  price,*  and  re- 
moved west  of  the  Mississippi,  where  they 
are  now  settled.  Although  their  reniovil 
was  attended  with  much  hardship,  and  t 
good  deal  of  sickness,  they  are  represented 
as  doing  well  in  their  new  territory,  when 
they  are  placed  beside  the  Choctas,  Chick- 
asas,  Creeks,  and  other  tribes. 

It  is  hard  to  see  wherein  the  Generd 
Government  was  to  blame  in  all  this.  It 
was  in  favour  of  removing  the  Indians,  b^ 
lieving  that  it  would  be  best  for  them  to 
leave  a  territory  where  they  could  never 
live  in  tranquillity,  and  place  themselves  it 
another,  which,  being  the  absolute  property 
of  the  United  States,  could  not,  under  any 
pretext,  be  claimed  by  any  state.  There, 
if  anywhere,  they  can,  and,  I  have  no 
doubt,  will  be  protected. 

So,  also,  the  course  pursued  by  the  Gen- 
eral Government  in  relation  to  the  Semi- 
nole Indians  in  Florida  has  been  held  upu 
cruel  and  unjust  in  the  highest  degree,  ai 
designed  to  uphold  slavery,  &c.,  &.c.  Now, 
though  far  from  believing  that  in  this  mat- 
ter the  government  has  acted  wisely,  I 
think  it  obvious  that  the  situation  of  die 
long,  narrow  peninsula  in  question,  al- 
though nineteen  twentieths  of  it  are  quite 
unfit  for  any  species  of  culture,  might  make 
the  possession  of  it  desirable.  A  larie 
sum,  accordingly,  was  oflfered  for  it  to  the 
3000  or  4000  Indians  who  roamed  over  it, 
and  whose  depredations  on  the  white  in- 
habitants of  the  country  adjoining  had  long 
been  exceedingly  vexatious.  A  treaty  was 
made,  as  the  government  thought^  with 
chiefs  having  full  authority  to  that  effect 
But  this  the  Indians  refused  to  keep: 
hence  hostilities  broke  out,  which,  aflusr 
having  lasted  for  years,  are  now  termina- 
ted. That  the  government  was  deceived 
by  its  agents  is  very  probable,  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  its  intentions  were  unjust. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  think  that  the  National 
Government,  in  its  transactions  with  the 
Indians,  has  sincerely  aimed  at  doing  them 
justice.  Its  influence  is  happily  exercised 
in  promoting  peace  among  the  tribes  of 
the  West,  the  disputes  constantly  arising 
among  which  its  officers  and  agents  do 
their  best  to  terminate  in  a  peaceful  way, 
and  by  the  influence  of  persuasion  alone. 
It  has  often,  indeed,  to  bear  the  blame  due 
only  to  unfaithful  agents,  bv  whom  it  is 
sometimes  both  deceived  and  committed. 

The  General  Government  has  been  bla- 
med because  rum  and  other  ardent  spirits 
are  carried  by  unprincipled  men  to  the  In- 
dians on  the  borders,  yet  no  government 

*  Five  millions  of  dollars,  bcsidefl  the  expeoset  of 

their  remoTal,  and  a  year's  support  in  tlicir  new 

.  homes.    All  this  was  in  additian  to  the  lands  whkk 

\  VkMff;  T«cevi«ii  Vn.  «u:\Ai^e  toe  t,h«r  fomier  countij. 
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all  do  more  to  preyent  this.  It  has 
forbidden,  but  has  taken  measures 
nt  all  such  traffic ;  and  these  have 
1  wholly  in  vain.  But  what  govem- 
earth  could  efTectually  ^ard  such 
ense  frontier  of  almost  boundless 
18  that  of  the  United  States  1  Eng- 
I  France  find  it  impossible  to  guard 
lly  a  few  hundred  miles  of  coast 
smuggling ;  how  much  more  diffi- 
task  which  the  United  States  are 
for  not  accomplishing  1  But  the 
)n  of  Temperance  societies  among 
ans,  and  the  passing  of  seyere  laws 
themselves  against  every  villain, 
r  red,  who  may  be  found  engaged 
commerce,  will  be  a  more  effectual 

nclusion,  I  would  state  that  the 
States  government  has  done  much 
ally,  during  the  last  twenty-five 
3  promote  missions  among  the  lu- 
bes, by  a  yearly  grant  of  10,000 
for  the  establishment  of  schools, 
liths'  shops,  and  other  trades.  This 
generally  expended  through  the 
missionary  societies,  and  of  course 
missionaries,  as  the  persons  most 
mt  for  the  task ;  many,  if  not  all, 
i  being  well  acquainted  with  the 
handicrafts  most  necessary  to  the 
^  civilized  people  among  whom 
e.  The  late  Secretary  of  War,  the 
hn  C.  Spencer,  has  spoken  in  the 
terms  of  the  judicious  manner  in 
his  money  has  been  applied,  and 
ood  which  has  been  accomplished, 
ar  testimony  has  recently  been 
1  by  a  committe  of  Congress,  to 
he  same  subject  had  been  referred, 
iasant  to  state  a  fact  which  shows 
)urablc  disposition  of  the  govem- 
»wards  the  benevolent  enterprise 
itianizing  and  civilizing  the  tribes 
borders,  to  whom  we  are  far  from 
done  all  our  duty.  Many  of  the 
:  may  be  added,  appropriate  large 
om  the  yearly  pensions  they  re- 
3m  the  United  States  government 
3Stablishment  of  schools  and  the 
on  of  the  arts.* 


United  States  government  has  done  much 

a  favourable  reception  for  the  missionaries 
3  Indians,  and  to  induce  the  latter  to  set 
p  sums  fix>m  the  price  paid  for  their  lands 
lited  States,  and  which  is  generally  done 
pe  of  annuities,  for  the  promotion  of  educa- 
eligion,  as  well  as  the  useful  arts.  These 
now  exceed  1,000,000  of  dollars.  To  pre- 
e  tribes,  or,  rather,  all  the  tribes  to  which 

access,  from  the  ravages  of  the  smallpox, 
1  States  government  also  sends  fit  persons 
to  time  to  vaccinate  them, 
the  territory  claimed  by  the  United  States, 
now  above  fifty  missionary  stations  among 
w,  about  fiAy  missionaries,  above  forty  as- 
adonaries,  American  and  native,  ana  not 
ler  5000  communicants  or  members  of 

There  is  also  a  very  considerable  number 

and  scbolars. 


Several  of  the  aboriginal  nations  now 
assembled  on  the  territory  which  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  has  assigned 
them,  and  which  lies,  as  we  have  said, 
west  of  the  States  of  Arkansas  and  Mis- 
souri, are  making  astonishing  progress  in 
civilization.  As  a  proof  of  this,  the  fact 
may  be  cited  that  in  some  of  them,  partic- 
ularly the  Cherokees  and  Choctas,  many 
schools  ;y«  now  maintained ;  some  of  them 
by  the  several  missionary  societies  who 
employ  ministers  of  the  Gospel  and  teach- 
ers among  them,  and  others  by  the  govern- 
ments of  those  tribes.  In  some  cases,  in- 
dividual natives  bear  the  expense  of  a 
school  themselves,  for  the  benefit  of  Uieir 
children.  Many  of  the  natives  are  suffi- 
ciently well  educated  to  be  ffood  teachers. 

The  Chocta  government  has  made  pro- 
vision for  the  education  of  their  youth, 
which  may  well  cause  many  nations  more 
advanced  in  civilization  to  blush.  Their 
National  Council  in  November,  1843,  re- 
solved to  establish  three  academies  for 
boys  and  four  for  ^Is.  For  the  former 
(one  of  which,  1  beheve,  is  to  be  a  sort  of 
college)  they  made  an  annual  appropria- 
tion of  18,500  dollars,  and  for  tne  latter 
7800,  making  together  the  sum  of  36,300 
dollars  as  a  public  annual  appropriation  for 
the  support  of  schools !  Ajid  yet,  a  few 
years  ago,  these  people  were  ignorant  sav- 
ages, of  whom  not  one  could  read !  And 
who  have,  under  God,  been  the  authors  of 
this  change  ?  The  missionaries  who  are  la- 
bouring among  them,  and  who  are  all  Prot- 
estants. 

As  to  the  Cherokees,  the  progress  of 
civilization  among  them  is  not  less  won- 
derful. Very  many  of  them  can  now  read. 
A  few  years  ago,  one  of  their  men,  who 
had  been  educated  by  the  missionaries,  in- 
vented a  syllabic  alphabet,  by  which  the  art 
of  reading  has  been  wonderfully  diffused 
among  them  —  a  phenomenon  which  has 
had  no  equal  in  any  community  in  th* 
whole  world  these  two  thousand  years. 
There  are  three  printing-presses  in  this 
nation,  one  of  which  has  lately  been  intro- 
duced by  their  government  for  the  purpose 
of  printing  a  Cherokee  newspaper ! 

We  now  proceed  to  give  some  notice  of 
the  various  Missionary  Societies  in  the 
United  States,  and  in  doing  so  shall  have 
occasion  to  speak  of  what  has  been  done 
since  1815  to  introduce  Christianity  among 
the  Indians. 


CHAPTER  III. 

AMERICAN  BOARD  OF  COMMISSIONERS  FOR  FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONS. 

With  the  exception  of  that  of  the  Uni- 
ted Brethren,  the  American  BoaxdQ<  C^xfir 
missionevd  fot  ¥oTe\\p!k'W\wfti\»>A^CBfe  ^JAr 
est  society  foi  loTe\^iitia»Bftftt»*vDL^OBft^^ 
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ted  States.  It  has  also  the  gp^atest  num- 
ber of  missions  and  missionaries,  and  the 
largest  amount  of  receipts.  Several  reli- 
gious denominations,  agreeing  substantial- 
ly in  their  views  of  the  Gospel,  and  in  their 
ecclesiastical  organizations,  unite  in  sus- 
taining it.  These  are  the  Congregational, 
numbering  about  1500  churches,  ^ut  the 
same  number  of  Presbyterian  churches, 
and  the  Reformed  Dutch  and  German 
Reformed,  numbering  together  about  700 
churches ;  though  but  a  small  number  of 
the  German  Reformed  churches  yet  take 
an  interest  in  foreign  missions.  The  great 
body  of  the  Congregational  churches  are 
in  the  New-Kngland  States.  The  others, 
80  far  as  this  missionary  institution  is  con- 
cerned, are  almost  entirely  in  what  are  call- 
ed the  Middle  and  Western  States.  The 
number  of  congregations  which  are  really 
connected  with  it,  and  operate  through  it  on 
the  heathen  world,  is  about  3500,  in  which 
there  may  be  2,000,000  of  souls. 

Its  Origin  and  Constitution.— The  Board 
had  its  origin  in  the  following  manner.  Sev- 
eral young  men,  graduates  of  New-England 
colleges,  and  preparing  for  the  Gospel  min- 
istry at  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Ando- 
ver,  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  agpreed, 
in  the  year  1809,  to  unite  their  efforts  in 
establishing  a  mission  among  the  heathen 
in  some  foreign  land.  In  this  they  were 
encouraged  by  the  Faculty  of  the  semina- 
ry. As  the  General  Association  of  Congre- 
gational ministers  in  Massachusetts  were 
to  hold  their  annual  meeting  in  June,  1810, 
these  young  men  were  advised  to  submit 
their  case  to  that  body.  This  was  done  by 
four  of  their  number — Messrs.  Mills,  Jud- 
son,  Newell,  and  Nott — in  the  following 
paper: 

''  The  undersigned,  members  of  the  Di- 
vinity College,  respectfully  request  the  at- 
tention of  their  reverend  Fathers,  conven- 
ed in  the  General  Association  at  Bradford, 
to  the  following  statement  and  inquiries. 

"  They  beg  leave  to  state,  tliat  their  minds 
have  been  long  impressed  with  the  duty 
and  importance  of  personally  attempting  a 
mission  to  tlie  heathen;  that  the  impres- 
sions on  their  minds  have  induced  a  seri- 
ous, and,  they  trust,  a  prayerful  considera- 
tion of  the  subject  in  its  various  attitudes, 
particularly  in  relation  to  the  probable  suc- 
cess, and  tlie  difficulties  attending  such  an 
attempt ;  and  that,  after  examining  all  the 
information  which  they  can  obtain,  they 
consider  themselves  as  devoted  to  this 
work  for  life,  whenever  God,  in  his  provi- 
dence, shall  OIK" II  the  way. 

*•  They  now  offer  the  following  inquiries. 
on  which  they  solicit  the  opinion  and  ad- 
vice of  this  Association.  Whether,  with 
their  present  views  and  feelings,  they  ought 
to  renounce  the  object  of  missions  as  either 
lisionun'  or  jiiipracticablo :  if  not,  whether 
fliey  ought  to  direct  their  attention  to  lYie 


Eastern  or  Western  wortd :  whether  they 
may  expect  patronage  and  support  from  t 
missionary  society  in  this  country,  or  miMl 
commit  themselves  to  the  direction  of  t 
European  society :  and  what  preparatoiy 
measures  they  ought  to  take  previous  t» 
actual  engagement. 

"  The  undersigned,  feeling  their  youth 
and  inexperience,  look  up  to  their  Fathen 
in  the  Church,  and  respectfuUy  solicit  thdr 
advice,  direction,  and  prayers.'' 

On  the  29th  of  June,  the  Associatiot 
elected  a  Board  of  Commissioners  for  For- 
eign Missions,  consisting  of  nine  persofli. 
The  Board,  at  its  first  meeting,  held  in  the 
following  September,  adopted  the  name  of 
the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  fir 
Foreign  Missions;  thus  recognising  its  hi^ 
calling  to  act  for  all  in  every  part  of  toe 
nation,  who  might  choose  to  employ  iU 
agency  in  the  work  of  missions  amoflf 
the  heathen.  The  transaction  of  its  onii- 
nary  business,  however,  was  delegated  to 
an  executive  committee  called  the  Prudeih 
tial  Committee,  the  members  of  which  le- 
side  at  or  near  Boston,  where  is  the  seit 
of  its  operations.  Subsequently  it  wii 
found  necessary  to  obtain  an  Act  of  Incor- 
poration from  the  liCgislature  of  Massachu- 
setts, in  order  that  the  Board  might  the  bet- 
ter manage  its  financial  concerns.  Tlw 
act,  being  respected  by  the  legal  tribunal* 
of  all  the  other  States  in  the  Republic, 
has  been  found  of  great  use,  especially  in 
the  recovery  of  bequests  contested  wronf- 
fully  by  heirs  at  law.  It  requires  one  thin 
of  the  members  to  be  laymen,  and  one  thirf 
clergymen;  the  remaining  third  may  be 
either  clergymen  or  laymen.  Memben 
are  elected  by  ballot.  The  object  of  ibe 
Board  is  expressly  recognised  in  the  act  to 
be  '*  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  hes- 
then  lands,  by  supporting  missionaries  and 
diffusing  a  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures ;''  and  full  power  is  granted  to  hold  an 
amount  of  permanently  invested  funds  sufli- 
cient  for  the  purpose  of  credit  in  the  com- 
mercial world,  and  also  to  receive  and  ei- 
peud  annually,  in  pursuance  of  its  object, 
any  amount  of  contributions  its  patroBft 
may  think  proper  to  place  at  its  disposal 
The  number  of  corporate  members  is 
about  175,  residing  in  nineteen  of  the 
States,  religious  men,  having  in  general  a 
high  standing  in  their  respective  profes- 
sions. These  form  the  body  corporate, 
the  Trusivcsiti  respect  to  the  financial  con- 
cerns of  the  institution.  But  with  these 
are  associated  a  large  body  of  honorary 
members,  amounting,  at  present,  io  more 
than  3500,  who  are  made  such  by  the  pay- 
ment of  100  dollars  if  laymen,  or  fifty  dol- 
lars if  clergymen  ;  and  who  share  equally 
ill  the  delibt* rations  of  the  annual  meeting 
but  do  not  vote,  as  that  would  interfere  with 
iVve  chatter.  A  third  class  of  members  an 
^ca\i«d  coTte«v()iid^^  tnKi&aa^w\  they  us 
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fioreiffn  members,  and  are  elected  by  ballot. 
In  addition  to  the  usual  office-bearers  for 
presiding  at  the  annual  meetings,  and  re- 
cording the  proceedings  at  these  meetings, 
tiiere  are  three  Corresponding  Secretaries 
and  a  Treasurer,  whose  time  is  fully  occu- 
|iied  with  the  business. 

Its  History. — The  proceedings  of  the 
Boanl,  and  the  results  of  its  experience  and 
operations  for  the  thirty  years  past  of  its 
existence,  must  necessarily  be  stated  in  the 
moat  comprehensive  and  summary  manner. 
It  is  among  the  remarkable  facts  in  the 
liiBtory  of  this  institution,  and  in  the  eccle- 
siastical history  of  the  country,  that,  at  the 
cutset,  neither  the  Board  nor  its  Prudential 
Committee,  nor,  indeed,  any  of  the  leading 
minds  in  the  American  churches  at  that 
time,  could  see  the  way  clear  for  raising 
fonds  enough  to  support  the  four  young 
men  who  were  then  waiting  to  be  sent  forth 
to  the  heathen  world.    One  of  them  was 
accordingly  sent  to  England  by  the  Pru- 
dential Committee,  mainly  to  see  whether 
an  arrangement  could  not  be  made  with 
the  London  Missionary  Society,  by  which 
a  part  of  their  support  could  be  received 
from  that  society,  and  they  yet  remain 
under  the  direction  of  the  Board.    That 
society  wisely  declined  such  an  arrange- 
ment, and  at  the  same  time  encouraged 
their  American  brethren  to  hope  for  ample 
contributions  from  their  own  churches  as 
soon  as  the  facts  should  be  generally 
known.   From  this  time  no  farther  thought 
^ras  entertained  of  looking  abroad  for  pe- 
cuniary aid.     Indeed,  the  largest  legacy 
the  Board  has  yet  received  was  bequeatli- 
«d  to  it  by  a  benevolent  lady  in  Salem, 
Massachusetts,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year 
1811.     The  first  ordination  of  American 
missionaries  to  the  heathen  in   foreign 
lands  was  in  that  place,  on  the  6th  of  Feb- 
vnary,  1813.    These  were  the  Rev.  Sam- 
uel   Newell,   Adoniram  Judson,    Gordon 
Hall,  Samuel  Nott,  and  Luther  Rice,  all 
ftom  the  little  missionary  band  in  the  The- 
ological Seminary  at  Andover.    They  pro- 
ceeded forthwith  to  Calcutta,  in  the  East 
Indies,  but  without  being  designated  to  any 
specific  field  by  the  committee.     There 
^was  not  then  the  hundredth  part  of  the 
luiowledg^  of  the  heathen  world  in  the 
American  churches  that  there  is  now.  The 
Prudential  Committee  seem  to  have  been 
unable  to  point  to  any  one  country,  and 
tell  their  missionaries  decidedly  to  occupy 
tha^  in  preference  to  other  contiguous  coun- 
tries.    The  comparative  claims  of  the  dif- 
ferent benighted  portions  of  the  unevan- 
gelical  world  was  a  subject  then  but  little 
understood.    The  missionaries  were  left  to 
decide  what  field  to  occupy  after  their  ar- 
lival  in  India. 

Messrs.  Judson  and  Rice  had  not  been 
long  with  the  Baptist  missionaries  at  Se- 
ramporoy  near  Calcutta,  before  they  de- 


clared themselves  converts  to  the  peculiar 
views  of  those  missionaries  in  relation  to 
Baptism.  Their  consequent  separation  from 
the  society  which  sent  them  forth,  gave 
rise  to  the  formation  of  a  Baptist  Board 
for  Foreign  Missions  in  the  United  States. 
Messrs.  Hall,  Newell,  and  Nott,  after  much 
painful  voyaging  from  place  to  place,  oc- 
casioned by  the  reluctance  of  the  East  In- 
dia Company  to  tolerate  missionaries,  and 
especially  American  missionaries,  in  India 
(the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  being 
then,  unhappily,  at  war),  at  length,  in  1813, 
found  a'resting-place  and  field  of  labour  at 
Bombay,  in  Western  India.  This  was  the 
commencement  of  the  mission  to  the  Mah- 
rattas. 

The  Mahrattas  possess  strong  traits  of 
character  as  a  people,  compared  with  oth- 
er nations  of  India,  as  is  evident  in  their 
history  for  ages  past.     The  American  mis- 
sionaries were  the  first  to  go  in  among 
them,  and  they  entered  as  the  husband- 
man would  into  an  unbroken  forest.    No 
preparatory  work  had  been  done,  except 
merely  that  of  conquest  by  a  Christian 
j  power,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  few 
I  tangible  results  have  yet  been  witnessed 
in  that  mission.     But  there  is  no  doubt 
I  that  the  Mahratta  people  now  stand  dif- 
ifcrcntly  related  to  the  Christian  religion 
'from  what  they  did  in  1813.    Much  una^ 
I  voidable  prehminary  ground  has  been  gone 
lover;  the  truth  stands  nearer  to  the  nar 
tive  intellect  and  heart ;  the  spiritual  con- 
quest of  the  country  is  far  easier  than  it 
was  then. 

Among  the  Tamul  people,  found  in  the 
northern  district  of  Ceylon  and  in  South- 
ern India,  there  was  some  degree  of  prep- 
!  aration  when  the  mission  to  that  people 
I  was  commenced  in  1816 ;  in  Ceylon,  by 
j  means  of  the  Portuguese  and  the  Dutch ; 
and  on  the  Continent,  by  means  of  the  cel- 
,  ebrated  missionary  Schwartz  and  his  asso- 
ciates. Hence,  through  the  blessing  of  God, 
the  obvious  results  have  been  greater  there 
than  among  the  Mahrattas.  The  syste- 
matic measures  which  were  early  adopt- 
ed by  the  Ceylon  mission  for  training  a 
native  agency,  and  the  success  attending 
them,  did  much  to  give  an  early  maturity 
to  the  plans  of  the  Board  for  raising  up  a 
native  ministry  in  connexion  with  all  its 
other  missions,  of  which  more  will  be  said 
in  the  sequel.  The  most  efficient  semi- 
nary for  educating  heathen  youths  for  help- 
ers in  the  work  of  the  Gospel,  is  believed 
to  be  the  one  connected  with  the  mission 
in  Ceylon.  The  number  of  pupils  is  160, 
all  of  whom  are  boarding  scholars,  and 
about  100  of  them  are  regarded  as  truly 
pious.  There  is  also  a  female  seminary, 
containing  more  than  100  boarding  schol- 
ars, where  the  educated  native  helpers  of 
the  mission  may  obl^m  \^a^>s^  ^W.^n«^ 
wivea ;  a.ivd  \itw&i«  ^^  it^^  w^wJ^  «:A\)^»)^ 
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The  mission  was  commenced  on  the  plain islc^  £>f\l 
of  Oorooniiah,  and  lias  recently  been  exuL^  xi^^»ci 
tended  to  the  independent  Nesiorian  tribesodWi  ns; 
ainonir  the  Koordish  Mountains.  The  Iead-t>&9l  ^>c^'^ 
ing  ubjcot  of  the  mission  is  to  edncate^li^otib'^^ 
llic  clergy,  and  by  reviving  among  lhem,m-?^i\m^| 
through  the  blessing  of  God,  the  spirit  oft  o   Sl^^a 


the  (j'ospcl,  to  induce  them  to  resume  thearf^ 
preacliing  of  it  with  more  than  their  an- 
cient zeal.     The  press  has  been   intro^  ^ 
duccd.     More  than  400  Nestorians  are  vtrm^ 
free  schools,  supported  by  the  mission,  anc^ 
taught  by  eighteen  priests  and  sixteen  dea-- 
cons ;   and  upward  of  sixty  arc  boarding- 
scholars  in  seminaries.    There  is  alsox 
class  of  about  a  dozen  in  theology,  instruct- 
ed by  the  missionaries.    We  already  begiir    ^^ 
to  witness  the  gradual  reviving  of  preach-    * 
ing  among  the  ecclesiastics.     The  great    '  '^ 


)  pupils,  virhich  are  a  nursery  for 
linaries,  and  among  the  most  of- 
means  of  securing  contfrogations , 
the  preached  Gospel.  In  1834,  a 
}f  this  mission  was  formed  at  Ma- 
1  the  Continent,  and  in  1H30  auoth- 
[adras,  with  the  special  object  of 

books  in  the  Tamul  language  on  ; 
scale.  ' 

irst  mission  sent  by  the  Board  to 

Asia  was  to  ilhxmi  in  1830.     A  \ 
erchant  in  New- York  city  furnish- 
f  of  the  facts  and  argumeiiy=i  which 

its  commencement,  and  then  he 
iro  missionaries  their  passage  to 
and  their  support  for  a  year.     One 

missionaries  subsequently  visited 
nd  opened  the  way  for  a  mission 
jountry ;  as  he  did  also  to  Singa- 1 

d  to  Netherlands  India.  The  mis- ;  thing  wanting  among  this  people  is  spiritu- 
Singapore  has  not  answereil  the  ,  al  Ufe.  They  numlmr  about  100,000  souJi. 
(ions  of  the  Board,  and  has  been  |  The  Syrian  mission  has  for  some  yean 
discontinued.  The  operations  in  j  past  been  cultivating  an  acquaintance  with 
Tinds  India  have  been  much  em-  the  Druzes  of  Mount  Lebanon.  These 
d  hitherto  by  the  restrictive  poli-  are  about  as  numerous  as  the  NestorianSi 
he  Dutch  Colonial  (loverninent.  and  resemble  them  in  the  mountaineer 
ision  in  Siam  has  had  a  prosper-  traits  of  courage  and  enterprise.  The  Dm- 
nmencement ;  but  its  prospects  zes  are  a  sort  of  heretical  Mohammedans. 
>t  that  cheering  certainty  which  ■  Hecently  those  inhabiting  the  mountains 
s  the  labour  of  missionaries  under ,  of  Lebanon  have,  as  a  community,  placed 
government  as  now  rules  in  Brit- ,  themselves  under  the  religious  instruction 
i.  I  of  the  missionaries.    Their  motive  mav 

ng  our  attention  to  Western  Asia,  be  the  improvement  of  their  civil  condi- 
a  number  of  interesting  missions  I  tion,  by  becoming  Protestant  Christians,, 
le  care  of  this  Board.     The  Greek  but  the  fact  of  their  permitting  the  mission. 

commenced  in  the  year  18-Jy,  |  to  open  a  seminary  at  the  seat  of  their 
t  of  the  sympathy  which  was  felt  I  government,  and  to  preach  the  Gospel 
jJreek  people  throughout  the  Chris-  j  and  introduce  schools  freely  among  them, 
rid,  in  their  struggle  for  iiulepend- ;  should  be  acknowledged  with  gratitude  to 
)m  the  Turkish  yoke.     Dr.  King, ;  God. 

inmenced  it,  had  previously  been  :  The  Armenian  Church  has  proved  to  be 
ed  with  the  Palestine  mission.  It  scarcely  less  interesting  as  a  neld  for  mis- 
the  Holy  Land,  in  fact,  thai  the  ■  sionary  labours  than  the  Nestorian.  It 
sion  in  the  series  was  sent,  in  the  has  even  aflbrded  more  abundant  spiritual 
•21.  Messrs.  Fiskc  and  Parsons  fruit.  An  evangehcal  influence  is  strongly 
e  pioneers  in  the  enterprise.  In  .developed  among  the  Armenian  cleiigy; 
:er  their  decease,  war,  and  the  lios-  and  in  many  instiuices,  where  they  have 
f  the  Maronites  towards  the  mis-  j  had  no  personal  communication  with  mem- 
npelled  the  surviving  missionaries  .  bers  of  the  mission,  but  onlv  with  the  Holy 

from  Syria  for  a  season ;  and  it !  Scriptures,  or  with  some  ol  the  books  pub- 
s  occurrence,  in  the  developments  lished  by  the  mission,  there  are  hundreds 
dence,  we  trace  the  establishment  |  of  Armenians,  it  is  thought,  whose  minds, 
nission  among  the  Armenians  of  rejecting  the  corruptions  and  superstitions 
tinople  and  Asia  Minor,  which  has  i  of  their  church,  have  come  under  the  sahi- 

signally  useful  to  that  people.  !  tary  influence  of  a  Gospel  that  looks  for 
ssionariesof  the  Board  had,  indeed, 'jusliflcation  only  through  faith  in  Christ 
Asia  Minor  as  early  as  1800,  but  |  in  short,  the  grand  principles  by  means  of 
ssion  was  to  the  (ireeks.  In  the  i  which  the  Spirit  of  grace  wrought  out  the 
130,  Messrs.  Smith  and  D wight !  Reformation  in  Kurope,  are  seen  to  be  op- 
It  on  an  exploring  tour  into  Armc- .  crating  in  Western  Asia,  and  their  progress 

ought  to  engage  the  prayerful  interest  of 
all  Ciiristians. 

A  mission  was  sent  to  South  Africa  in 
1830,  and  high  hopes  were  entertained  o£ 
li  prosperous  issue.     But  these  hopes  have 


were  instructed  to  visit  the  Nes 
in  the  Persian  provinee  of  Ader- 

This  visit  brought  that  remnant 
nost  noted  missionary  church  of 
times  to  li^ht,  and  induced  the 
>  send  a  mission  to  restore  the 

of  the  Gospel  to  thai  people. 
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I  been  in  great  measure  blasted  by  the  sin- 
\\^\i\viv  vvm\\\^<i\\Qtv<^lvVx<i&llvi.ich  Boers  from 
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lish  colony,  and  their  consequent 
"^xm  tbe  Zulus.  The  mission  to 
^*^  "^^^^  Africa,  though  commenced  in 
^^^^^0^5»j  not  yet  advanced  beyond  Cape 
fCJ^^>\^»  where  it  has  a  very  interesting 
^^fXyi^ry  for  Grebo  youtli ;  but  its  ultimate 
^iQl^^54>lion,  as  soon  as  the  way  is  opened 
<y\  ^  ^'iger,  is 


*    .-•^v  ■  — 


lir- 


ih 


a.:  .:- 
«:-.T  — 


'.It  r  iz,'  - 
h    lu   '  1- 


r;A  ""^  i^iger,  is  to  the  populous  and  health- 
-  Q^^untries  of  the  interior.    Along  the 

'^iJJ^^  however,  eastward  of  Cape  Paimas, 
_,~^  ^  ^U  **  work  for  many  missionaries. 
^';'^_  ~  -~  -  .  The  results  of  the  mission  of  the  Board 
,  ^['^  /  ~  /O  tbe  Sandwich  Islands,  a  group  of  islands 
".^  ~^  ~-  kthe  North  Pacific  Ocean,  constitute  one 
^  -^  -  0/  the  great  moral  wonders  of  the  age. 
^ '  "  717^  ^^^  first  missionaries  landed  on  those 
^^  7^  .  islands  in  the  year  1820.  At  that  lime  the 
i^  -*-:  natives  were  savage  and  pagan,  without 
^  --  ."  letters,  without  a  ray  of  Gospel  light; 
though  they  had  just  before  strangely 
liumed  their  idols — a  fact  unknown  in  the 
United  States  when  the  missionaries  em- 
Inrked  on  their  errand  of  mercy.  In  1840, 
after  the  lapse  of  only  twenty  years,  this 
same  people  might  properly  have  claimed 
the  title  of  a  Christian  people.  Though 
necessarily  destitute  in  great  measure, 
owin|^  to  their  poverty,  of  the  more  impo- 
sing insignia  of  civilization,  they  then  had 
the  elements  and  basis  of  it  in  Christian 
institutions,  schools,  a  written  language, 
the  press,  and  books,  and  in  the  extensive 
pTOvalence  of  pious  dispositions  and  habits. 
Within  this  space  of  time  their  language 
had  been  reduced  to  writing,  and  about 
100,000,000  of  pages  had  been  printed  by 
the  mission  in  the  native  language.  As 
the  alphabet  contains  but  twelve  letters, 
and  each  letter  has  but  a  single  sound,  it 
is  eaay  learning  to  read.  One  third  of  tlie 
popilation  can  read.  The  children  of  the 
chiefs  arc  educated  by  a  member  of  the 
mission  in  a  boarding-school  designed  for 
them  alone,  which  the  chiefs  support :  this 
is  at  Honolulu,  in  the  island  of  Oahu.  At 
Lahainaluna,  on  the  island  of  Maui,  there 
is  a  seminary,  for  which  a  large  stone  ed- 
ifice has  been  erected,  containing  nearly 
100  boardinff  pupils ;  and  at  Wailuku,  on 
the  same  island,  there  is  a  corresponding 
female  institution,  containing  about  fifty. 
At  Waialua,  on  Oahu,  there  is  a  manual 
labour  or  self-supporting  school.  Two 
other  boarding-schools  are  at  Hilo,  on  the 
island  of  Hawaii,  which  arc  supported 
chiefly  by  the  natives.  The  free  schools 
number  about  14,000  pupils.  Laws  have 
been  passed  by  the  government  defining 
and  securing  the  rights  of  property  to  the 
people,  and  taking  the  power  of  imposing 
taxes  from  the  individual  chiefs,  and  vest- 
ing it  exclusively  in  the  National  Council, 
which  is  to  assemble  annually.  But  the 
most  remarkable  fact  of  all,  is  the  extm- 
ordinary  outpouring  of  the  Holy  .Spirit  in 
the  years  1838  and  1830,  in  consequence 
of  which  many  thousands  of  the  natives 
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were  hopefully  converted  to  God 
number  of  church  members  (who 
mitted  to  that  relation  only  after 
ible  profession  of  real  piety)  incre 
that  space  of  time  from  5000  U 
than  18,000.  The  natives  have 
many  houses  for  public  worship, 
still  greater  number  of  schoolhous 
on  the  Sabbath-day,  which  is  gc 
observed  by  abstaining  from  labc 
amusements,  the  sound  of  the  chu 
ing  bell  is  heard  in  not  a  few  of  tb 
leys. 

The  Board  has  very  properly  i 
portion  of  its  funds  in  missions 
more  important  and  influential  tr 
the  North  American  Indians, 
gan  with  the  Cherokees  and  Choi 
1816-18,  who  then  inhabited  a  ti 
country  within  the  chartered  lie 
some  of  the  Southwestern  States, 
two  missions,  for  more  than  ten  yei 
great  success.  The  poor  Indian 
then  driven  almost  to  desperation  b 
who  wished  for  their  lands,  and  we 
on  inducing  them  to  remove  bey< 
Mississippi  River.  These  efforts 
cruel  success.  The  missionaries  h 
lowed  the  two  tribes  above  mentis 
their  exile.  Missions  were  also  in 
at  different  times  among  the  Crec 
Chickasas,  eastward  of  the  Mist 
and  among  the  Osages  westwai 
they  have  been  discontinued.  Sub 
to  the  year  1830,  missionaries  we 
to  the  savage,  wandering  Ojibwas, 
and  Pawnees,  in  the  vast  territory 
west  of  the  United  States;  and 
they  were  sent  across  the  contin 
yoiid  the  Rocky  Mountains,  to  the 
in  the  Oregon  Territory.  There  s 
eral  missions  among  the  feeble  re 
of  the  once  powerful  Six  Natiom 
on  the  borders  of  Lake  Erie,  in  th 
of  New-York. 

The  following  is  a  summary  i 
what,  through  the  Divine  favour,  h 
accomplished  by  this  Board.  The 
received  into  the  treasury  of  the  B< 
ring  the  year  ending  on  the  3l8t  ( 
1843,  was  $244,224  43 ;  and  the 
of  payments  was  $257,247  25 ; 
the  treasury  indebted  to  the  amc 
$13,022  82. 

The  number  of  missions  sustaL 
ring  the  year  w^as  26 :  connectc 
which  are  86  stations,  at  which  ¥ 
bouring  131  ordained  missionaries 
of  whom  were  physicians,  eight  oth 
sicians,  15  teachers,  10  printers  an 
binders,  six  other  male,  and  178  fen 
sistant  missionaries  —  making  the 
number  of  missionary  labourers  se 
this  country  and  sustained  by  the 
348,  which  is  eight  less  than  the 
last  year.  If  lo  iVvese  \ie  -wiAft^  \ 
predcUeia  and  1\^  ovYiex  wvi\:vs^ 
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the  whole  number  of  missionary  labourers 
connected  with  the  missions,  and  sustained 
from  the  treasury  of  the  Board,  will  be 
478,  which  is  10  less  than  were  reported 
last  year.  Of  these  missionary  labourers, 
four  ordained  missionaries,  and  two  male 
and  nine  female  assistant  missionaries,  in 
all  15,  were  sent  forth  during  the  last  year, 
being  the  least  number  of  preachers,  and 
the  least  number,  including  ail  classes  of 
lsd>ourer8,  that  has  been  sent  forth  during 
any  year  since  1831. 

Organized  by  these  missions,  and  under 
their  pastoral  care,  are  63  churches,  to 
which  have  been  received  during  the  last 
year  2690  converts,  and  which  now  em- 
brace, in  regular  standing,  20,707  mem- 
bers. This  number  does  not  include  some 
hundreds  of  hopeful  converts  among  the 
Armenians,  Nestorians,  and  other  commu- 
nities in  Western  Asia. 

The  number  of  printing  establishments 
connected  with  the  missions  is  16,  with 
four  type  foundries,  43  founts  of  type,  and 
30  presses.  Printing  has  been  executed 
for  the  missions  in  33  languages,  exclusive 
of  the  English,  15  of  which  were  first  re- 
duced to  a  written  form  by  the  missiona- 
ries of  this  Board.  The  copies  of  works 
printed  at  the  mission  presses  during  the 
past  year  exceed  600,000,  and  the  number 
of  pages  is  about  56,383,000 ;  making  the 
total  number  of  pages  printed  for  the 
missions  since  they  commenced  about 
442,056,185. 

In  the  department  of  education  the  mis- 
sionaries have  under  their  care  seven  sem- 
inaries for  educating  preachers  and  teach- 
ers, in  which  are  524  pupils,  besides  22 
other  boarding-schools,  in  which  are  699 
pupils,  more  than  400  of  whom  are  girls. 
Of  free  schools  the  number  is  610,  contain- 
ing 30,778  pupils ;  making  the  whole  num- 
ber of  pupils  under  the  care  of  the  mis- 
sions 32,000. 

Of  the  32,000  youth  in  the  mission 
schools  of  this  Board,  somewhat  more 
than  1200  are  boarding  scholars,  in  schools 
where  the  leading  object  is  to  train  up  a 
native  ministry.  Five  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-four are  in  seminaries  designed  exclu- 
sively for  males,  where  the  course  of  study 
is  as  extensive  as  it  can  be,  while  the  lan- 
guages of  the  several  countries  where  they 
exist  are-no  better  furnished  with  works  of 
sound  literature  and  science.  In  general, 
the  text-books  for  all  the  scliools  have  to 
be  prepared  by  the  missionaries,  and  a  very 
great  progress,  on  the  whole,  has  been 
made  in  this  department,  especially  in  ge- 
ography, arithmetic,  geometry,  sacred  his- 
tory, and  the  first  principles  of  rehgion  and 
morals. 

About  442,000,000  of  pages  have  been 

printed  at  the  sixteen  printing  establish- 

menis  connected  with  the  missions  of  this 

BaanL  These  establishments  have  piinxed 


books  and  tracts  in  thirty-three  dj 
languages,  spoken  by  more  than  450^ 
exclusive  of  the  English.  These  1 
ges  are  the  Zulu,  Grebo,  Italian, 
Armenian,  Turkish  (in  the  Armenia 
acter),  Arabic,  Mahratta,  Portuguesi 
jurattce,  Hindosthanee,  Latin,  Tam 
loogoo,  Siamese,  Chinese,  Japanei 
lay,  Bugis,  Hawaiian,  Cherokee*  Ct 
Seneca,  Abenaquis,  Ojibwa,  Ottawa, 
Osage,  Sioux,  Pawnee,  and  Nez  F 
fifteen  of  which  were  first  reduced 
ting  by  missionaries  of  the  Board. 

The  sixty-two  churches  which  hai 
gathered  among  the  heathen  are 
as  nearly  on  the  Congregational  o: 
byterian  model  for  such  ecclesiast 
ganizations  as  the  nature  of  the  case 
permit.  None  but  converts  who  ha^ 
received  as  members  of  the  churcl 
giving  credible  evidence  of  piety, 
lowed  to  partake  of  the  Lord^s  S 
The  spiritual  fruits  of  the  missions 
Oriental  churches  are,  of  course, . 
eluded  in  this  number,  such  not 
been  gathered  into  distinct  and  sc 
churches,  the  effort  there  having  b 
infuse  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  intc 
religious  communities  as  they  now ; 

Theory  of  the  Missioifs  of  tub  ] 
— The  Board  does  not  regard  aojr 
missions  as  being  permanent  institi 
Their  object  is,  through  the  grace  ol 
to  impart  the  spirit  and  plant  the  u 
tions  of  the  Gospel  where  they  d 
exist,  and  then  to  leave  them  to  the 
servative  influences  that  shall  have 
gathered  about  them.  This  is  true 
retically,  and  it  will  come  out  in  h 
soon  as  the  means  are  furnished  foe* 
ecutin^  the  work  with  becoming  « 
The  missionary  is  emphatically,  laa 
sential  principle  of  his  calling,  a  so^ 
pilgrim,  stranger,  having  no  continuics 

The  leading  object  of  its  mim 
therefore,  is  the  training  and  empl^ 
of  a  native  ministry,  as  the  only  ^ 
which  the  Gospel  can  soon  becoiOK 
gcnous  to  the  soil,  and  the  Gospel  c^ 
lions  acquire  a  self-supporting,  self-^ 
gating  energy.  And  tlie  fact  is  imj 
to  be  noted,  that  the  elders,  or  p« 
whom  the  apostles  ordained  ov» 
churches  they  gathered  among  thM 
then,  were  generally,  if  not  always, 
of  the  country.  While  the  apostle 
not  the  facilities  of  the  present  ds  < 
training  men  for  this  office  by  edu9 
they  had  not  the  necessity  for  so  » 
Among  their  converts  at  Ephesus,C 
Corinth,  Rome,  and  elsewhere,  the  •'■ 
no  difficulty  in  finding  men  who  oic: 
quired  some  instruction  in  theologfl 
scarcely  that  when  endowed  with  nk.- 
lous  gifts,  to  be  prepared  for  the  pi^ 
office.  How  they  did,  or  would  hav9  ^ 
^beyond  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  b^ 
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isation,  we  are  not  informed ;  but 
86  thoy  made  of  a  native  ministry, 
tgrnisi;  one  of  the  grand  principles 
missions,  and  also  the  true  theory 
ons— simple,  economical,  practical, 
"al,  mighty  through  God. 
tianner  in  which  the  lk>ard  is  en- 
jng  to  carry  out  this  theory  in  prac- 
perhaps  been  sufficiently  indicated, 
subject  is  one  Oi*  so  much  impor- 
tiat  it  will  be  worth  while  to  quote 
an  article  upon  it,  which  was  sub- 
»y  the  Prudential  Committee  of  the 
at  the  annual  meeting  in  the  year 

the  memner  of  raising  up  a  native 

liis  must  be  by  means  of  semina- 
fiools  of  the  prophets,  such  as,  in 
>rm  or  other,  the  Church  has  al- 
»und  necessary.  There  should  be 
:h  seminary  iu  each  considerable 
It  is  an  essential  feature  of  the 
It  the  pupils  be  taken  young,  board 
lission,  be  kept  separate  from  hear 
,  under  Christian  superintendence 
Ml  day.  In  gfeneral,  the  course  of 
liould  embrace  a  period  of  from 
•  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  even  a 
Lime  in  special  cases.  Pupils  can 
ned  for  such  a  course  of  education 
of  the  missions  ;  but,  as  a  nursery 
1,  it  is  expedient  to  have  a  certain 
of  free  schools,  which  also  greatly 
Btting  audiences  for  the  preachers, 
^herc  will  be  but  partial  success  in 
a  native  ministry,  unless  the  semi- 
in  the  midst  of  a  select  and  strong 
missionaries,  whose  holy  lives, 
ation,  and  preaching  shall  cause 
t  of  the  Gospel  to  blaze  intensely 
Btantly  upon  and  around  the  insti- 
Experience  shows  that  in  such 
tanccs  we  are  warranted  to  expect 
ierable  proportion  of  the  students 
ne  pious. 

'he  student,  while  in  the  seminary, 
)e  trained  practically  to  habits  of 
I9S.  But  this  requires  caution,  and 
it  be  attempted  too  soon.  Those 
rt  for  the  sacred  ministry  might 
IS  a  class  in  theology  at  the  semi- 
4)r  completing  the  regular  course 
;  or,  according  to  the  old  fashion ; 
country,  which  has  some  special 
^es,  they  might  pursue  their  theo- 
uudies  with  individual  missiona- 
I,  under  such  superintendence,  ex- 
leir  gifts  before  much  rcsponsibil- 
rown  upon  them. 

he  contemporaneous  establishment 
le  boarding-schools,  where  the  na- 
isters  and  other  educated  helpers 
lission  may  obtain  pious  and  intel- 
irtners  for  life,  is  an  essential  fea- 
liis  system.  A  native  pastor,  with 
-ant,  heaihen  wife,  would  be  gnat- 
U 


ly  embarrassed  and  hindered  in  hia  work. 
In  this  manner  Christian  families  are 
formed,  and  at  length  Christian  communi- 
ties, and  there  is  a  race  of  children  with 
Christian  ideas  and  associations,  from 
among  whom  we  may  select  our  future 
pupils  and  candidates  for  the  ministry.*' 

II.  On  the  employment  of  this  native  mm- 
is  try. 

''  The  pupils  in  the  seminaries  will  have  ' 
different  gifts,  and  the  sajne  gifts  in  very 
different  degrees.  All  the  pious  students 
will  not  do  for  preachers.  Some  may  be 
retained  as  tutors  iu  the  seminary,  others 
may  be  employed  as  school  teachers,  oth- 
ers as  printers,  bookbinders,  etc.  Those 
set  apart  for  the  ministry,  while  they  are 
taught  the  way  of  the  Lord  more  perfectly, 
can  be  employed  as  catechists,  tract  dis- 
tributers, readers,  or  superintendents  of 
schools,  and  thus  gain  experience  and  try 
their  characters.  In  due  time  they  may  be 
licensed  to  preach,  and,  a  flier  proper  trial, 
receive  ordination  as  evangelists  or  pastors. 

**  While  care  should  be  taken  to  lay  haiuis 
suddenly  on  no  man,  there  is  believed  to 
be  danger  of  requiring  too  much  of  native 
converts  before  we  are  willing  to  intrust 
them  with  the  ministry  of  the  word.  Gen- 
erations must  pass  before  a  community, 
emerging  from  the  depths  of  heathenism, 
can  b«  expected  to  furnish  a  body  of  min- 
isters equal  to  that  in  our  country. 

"  Could  the  present  native  church  mem- 
bers at  the  Sandwich  Islands  be  divided  into 
companies  of  180  each,  100  churches  would 
be  constituted.  Native  pastors  should  be 
in  training  for  these  churches,  and  evan- 
gelists for  the  numerous  districts  where 
churches  are  not  yet  formed,  and  where 
the  people  are  consequently  exposed  to  the 
inroads  of  the  enemy.  In  the  other  mis- 
sions the  chief  employment,  at  present, 
must  be  that  of  evangelists.  In  the  Tamul 
missions  hundreds  might  find  ample  em- 
ployment ;  and  in  the  Oriental  churches, 
our  leading  object  should  be  to  bring  for- 
ward an  able  evangelical  native  ministry 
with  the  least  possible  delay.*' 

III.  On  the  power  and  economy  of  the  plan. 

''  In  most  of  our  missions  we  are  oppo- 
sed by  these  formidable  obstacles,  namely, 
distance  J  expense,  and  climate.  England  was 
opposed  by  the  same  obstacles  in  her  con- 
quest of  India.  And  how  did  she  overcome 
them  ?  By  employing  native  troops ;  and 
it  is  chiefly  by  means  of  them  she  now 
holds  that  great  populous  country  in  sub- 
jection. Wef  too,  must  have  native  troops 
in  our  spiritual  warfare.  Why  not  have 
an  army  of  them  1  Why  not  have  as  nu- 
merous a  body  of  native  evangelists  as  can 
be  directed  and  employed  ? 

*'  Such  a  measure  would  effect  a  great 
saving  of  time.  Indeed,  we  can  never  leave 
our  fields  of  labour  till  this  is  dowe.    Q^ 
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and  pastors  of  some  experience,  who  can 
stand  alone,  before  we  can  leave  them.  Be- 
sides, we  should  make  far  greater  progrress 
than  we  do  had  we  more  of  such  helpers. 

"  And  what  economy  of  money  there 
would  be  in  the  operation  of  this  plan! 
The  cost  of  a  ten  years*  course  of  educa- 
tion for  five  natives  of  India  would  nut  be 
more  than  the  outfit  and  pasnage  of  one 
married  missionary  to  that  country.  And 
when  a  company  of  missionaries  is  upon 
the  ground,  it  costs  at  least  five  times  as 
much  to  support  them  as  it  would  to  sup- 
port the  same  number  of  native  preachers. 
The  former  could  not  live,  like  the  latter, 
upon  rice  alone,  with  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth 
wrapped  about  their  bodies  for  clothing, 
and  a  mud-walled,  grass-covered  cottage, 
without  furniture,  for  a  dwelling;  nor  could 
they  travel  on  foot  under  a  tropical  sun. 
They  could  not  do  this,  and  at  the  same 
time  preserve  health  and  life. 

''  The  cost  of  educating  1000  youth  in 
India,  from  whom  preachers  might  be  ob- 
tained, and  afterward  of  supporting  200  na- 
tive preachers  and  their  families,  would  be 
only  about  25,000  dollars,  which  is  but  liitle 
more  than  the  average  expense  in  that  coun- 
try of  twenty-five  missionaries  and  fami- 
lies. Now,  if  the  preaching  of  two  well- 
educated  native  preachers,  labouring  under 
judicious  superiutendence,  may  be  expect- 
ed to  do  as  much  good  as  that  of  one  mis- 
sionary, we  have  in  these  200  native  preach- 
ers the  equivalent,  in  instrumental  preach- 
ing power,  for  100  missionaries,  and  at  an 
expenditure  less  by  nearly  75,000  dollars  a 
year.  And  then,  too,  the  native  preacher 
IS  at  home  in  the  country  and  climate,  not 
subject  to  a  premature  breaking  down  of 
his  constitution,  not  compelled  to  resort 
for  health  to  the  United  States,  or  to  send 
his  children  thither  for  education.  Besides, 
the  native  churches  and  converts  might 
gradually  be  brought  to  assume  a  part  or 
the  whole  of  the  support  of  the  native  min- 
istry ;  while  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  it 
will  ever  be  expedient  for  the  missionary 
to  receive  his  support  from  that  quarter. 

"One  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year 
would  board  and  educate  4000  native  youth. 
That  sum  would  support  500  or  600  native 
ministers  with  their  families ;  and  if  the 
value  of  this  amount  of  native  preaching 
talent  equalled  that  of  only  200  missiona- 
ries, the  annual  saving  of  expense  would 
be  at  least  125,000  dollars.  But  it  would 
in  the  end  be  worth  much  more  ;  so  that 
we  see,  in  this  view,  how  our  effective  force 
among  the  heathen  may,  in  a  few  years,  be 
rendered  manifold  greater  than  it  is  at  pres- 
ent, without  even  doubling  our  annual  ex- 
penditure. Some  progress  has  even  now 
been  made  towards  this  result.  We  al- 
ready have  500  male  youth  in  our  seven 
seminaries;  and  a  still  greater  number, 
male  and  female,  in  our  other  tweuly-aev- 


en  boarding-schools.  But  the  scheme,  how- 
ever promising  and  indispensable,  canool 
be  carried  into  effect  without  a  large  addh 
tion  of  first-rate  men  to  the  company  of  on 
missionaries.*' 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  the  it- 
tention  of  Protestant  missionaries  from 
Europe,  as  well  as  the  United  Sutes,  h» 
been  drawn  of  late  to  the  importance  ofi' 
native  ministry  as  a  means  of  carrying  di 
the  work  of  missions  among  the  heatnei. 
There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  thit 
this  Board  has  taken  the  lead  of  all  otber 
missionary  societies  in  giving  that  sabject 
the  prommence  practically  which  it  de- 
serves in  the  great  system  of  missionaiy 
operations. 

The  Annual  Meetings  op  the  Boau.^ 
The  annual  meetings  of  the  Board  mut 
receive  a  brief  notice.  They  are  held  la 
the  month  of  September,  in  some  one  of  tki 
more  important  cities  of  the  Eastern  or 
Middle  States,  and  occupy  three  dafk 
The  session  is  for  deliberation  and  bini- 
ness.  The  annual  meeting  for  the  year  IMI 
is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  usual  attendanct 
of  members.  There  were  56  corporate, 
and  102  honorary  members  present  OC 
the  corporate  members  five  were  heads  of 
colleges  (there  are  thrice  that  number  b»> 
longing  to  the  corporation) ;  thirty-one 
were  pastors  of  churches,  or  otherwiie 
employed  in  the  Christian  ministry ;  tan 
were  civilians ;  and  the  remaining  ten  ear 
gaged  in  mercantile  or  medical  pursuits. 

The  first  day  of  the  session  is  employed 
in  bringing  forward  the  business  of  ths 
meetings,  so  far  as  the  Prudential  Conft* 
mittee  is  concerned,  which  is  done  in  wri- 
ting. This,  including  the  different  parti 
of  the  annual  report,  is  usually  referred  to 
some  fifteen  or  more  committees,  who  re- 
port during  the  session.  Their  reports 
often  give  rise  to  friendly  discussion!, 
which  are  always  interesting,  and  oftea 
eloquent.  All  the  meetings  are  open  to 
the  public,  and  are  ususdly  held  in  a 
church,  that  there  may  be  room  for  those 
friends  and  patrons  who  wish  to  attend. 
In  the  evening  of  the  first  day  a  sermon  i* 
preached  before  the  Board  by  a  member 
appointed  to  the  service  at  the  previous 
meeting,  and  the  members  unite  in  cele- 
brating the  Lord*s  Supper  during  the  ses* 
sion.  A  meeting  for  popular  addresses  is 
held  in  the  evening  of  the  second  or  third 
day.  The  last  day  of  the  session  is  gen- 
erally the  great  day  of  the  feast  in  point 
of  interest ;  and  it  may  truly  be  said  that 
the  annual  meeting  of  this  Board,  as  a 
whole,  has  for  several  years  past  exerted 
a  great  and  good  influence  on  the  commu- 
nity, its  proceedings  being  more  exten- 
sively and  carefully  reported  in  the  reli- 
gious newspapers  than  those  of  any  other 
religious  or  charitable  institution  in  tbs 
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PiTBLicATioNS. — Thc  publications  issued 
liy  the  Board  directly  are,  1.  The  "  Mis- 
sionary Herald,^'  published  monthly  in  about 
S4,000  copies  ;  2.  The  "  Day  Spring,"  a 
anonthly  publication  just  commenced  in 
the  form  of  a  small  newspaper;  3.  Tlie 
**  Annual  Report,"  a  document  of  about 
SOO  pages,  ot  which  4000  or  5000  copies 
are  issued  annually ;  and,  4.  The  *'  Annual 
Sermon,"  and  occasional  missionary  pa- 
pers of  Yarious  descriptions. 

Among  the  numerous  works  which  have 
been  occasioned  more  or  less  directly  by 
its  missions,  Uiough  not  published  by  it  or 
at  its  expense,  the  following  may  be  men- 
tioned : 

Memoir  of  Mrs.  Harriet  Newell,  by 
Bev.  Leonard  Woods,  D.D.,  1815.  Memoir 
of  the  Rev.  liCvi  Parsons,  by  Rev.  Daniel 
O.  Morton,  1824.  Memoir  of  the  Rev. 
Pliny  Fisk,  by  Rev.  Alvan  Bond,  1828. 
Memoir  of  Catharine  Brown,  a  Christian 
Indian  of  the  Cherokee  nation,  hy  Rev. 
Rufus  Anderson,  1824.  Memoir  of  Rev. 
Gordon  Hall,  by  Rev.  Horatio  Bard  well, 
1834.  Memoir  of  Mrs.  Harriet  L.  Wins- 
low,  by  Rev.  Miron  Winslow,  1835.  Me- 
moir of  Mrs.  Myra  W.  Allen,  by  Rev.  Cy- 
ras Mann,  1834.  The  Little  Osage  Cap- 
tive, by  Rev.  Ellas  Cornelius,  1822.  Me- 
moir of  Mrs.  Sarah  Lanman  Smith,  by 
Rev.  Edward  W.  Hooker,  D.D.,  1839,  Syr- 
ian Mission.  Memoir  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  D. 
Dwight  and  Mrs.  Judith  S.  Grant,  1840. 
The  Christian  Brahmin,  or  Memoirs  of  thc 
Life,  W^ritings,  and  Character  of  the  Con- 
verted Brahmin,  Babajee,  by  Rev.  Hollis 
Read,  2  vols.,  1836.  Memoirs  of  Ameri- 
can Missionaries,  formerly  connected  with 
the  Society  of  Inquiry  respecting  Missions 
in  thc  Andovcr  Theological  Seminary, 
1832.  Tour  around  Hawaii  (one  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands),  by  Rev.  William  Ellis, 
1826.  A  Residence  in  the  Sandwich  Isl- 
ands, by  Rev.  Charles  Samuel  Stewart, 
1828.  History  of  the  Sandwich  Islands' 
Mission,  by  Rev.  Sheldon  Dibble,  1839. 
Observations  on  the  Peloponnesus  and 
Greek  Islands,  by  Rev.  Rufus  Anderson, 
1830.  Researches  in  Armenia,  by  Rev.  E. 
Smith  and  Rev.  H.  G.  O.  Dwight,  1833. 
Residence  at  Constantinople,  by  Rev.  Jo- 
.  siah  Brewer,  1830.  The  Nestonans,  or  the 
Lost  Tribes,  by  Asahel  Grant,  M.D.,  1841. 
Missionary  Sermons  and  Addresses,  by 
Rev.  Eli  Smith,  1833.  Journal  of  a  Mis- 
sionary Tour  in  India,  by  Rev.  William 
Ramsey,  1836.  Journal  of  a  Residence  in 
China  and  the  Neighbouring  Countries,  by 
Rev.  David  Abcel,  1834.  The  Missionary 
Convention  at  Jerusalem,  or  an  Exhibition 
of  the  Claims  of  the  World  to  the  Gospel, 
by  Rev.  David  Abeel,  1838.  Journal  of 
au  Exploring  Tour  beyond  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  by  Rev.  Samuel  Parker,  1838. 
Essays  on  the  Present  Crisis  in  the  Con- 
dition of  tlie  American  Iiididna,  drat  pub- 


lished in  the  National  Intelligencer  under 
the  signature  of  William  Penn,  1829,  by 
Jeremiah  Evarts.  Speeches  on  the  Pas- 
sage of  the  Bill  for  the  Removal  of  the  In- 
dians, delivered  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  1830.  History  of  the  Amer- 
ican Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions,  by  Rev.  Joseph  Tracy,  1840. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

BOARD  OP   FOREIGN   MISSIONS   OP  THE   PREBBY- 
TCRIAN   CHURCH. 

Wb  have  gone  into  considerable  detail 
in  the  preceding  chapter  in  order  to  exhibit, 
once  for  all,  the  grand  principles  of  our 
American  missions — thc  establishment  of 
schools  for  the  Christian  instruction  of 
youth,  and  especially  for  raising  a  native 
ministry  among  the  heathen  themselves, 
and  the  employment  of  that  most  impor- 
tant auxiliary,  the  press.  Thc  views  of 
the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions  on  these  points  are  held, 
I  believe,  without  exception,  by  all  our 
other  missionary  associations,  so  that  we 
may  dispense  with  going  into  the  recon- 
sideration of  them  in  the  notices  that  are 
to  follow. 

We  turn  next  to  the  Presbyterian 
Ctiurch's  Board  for  Foreign  Missions,  not 
because  next  in  point  of  date  or  extent  of 
operations,  but  simply  because  it  derives 
its  support  from  a  member  of  the  same 
great  Presbyterian  family  of  churches,  of 
certain  other  branches  of  which  the  Amer- 
ican Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions  is  thc  missionary  organ.  The 
two  societies,  in  fact,  comprise  nearly  all 
that  is  now  done  for  the  conversion  of  hea- 
thens, Mohammedans,  and  Jews,  by  Pres- 
byterians of  all  shades,  in  the  United  States. 

The  Board  of  which  we  have  now  to 
speak  was  constituted  only  in  1837,  the 
congregations  which  it  represents  having 
before  that  combined  with  others  in  syip- 
porting  the  American  Board,  and  many  of 
them,  indeed,  with  a  truly  liberal  spirit, 
now  support  both.  The  latter  of  the  two 
Boards  arose  from  a  conviction  which  had 
long  been  gaining  ground,  that  the  Presby- 
terians as  a  Church,  and  by  the  medium  of 
their  supreme  ecclesiastical  judicature, 
ought,  like  the  Church  of  Scotland,  to 
undertake  foreign  as  well  as  domestic 
missions. 

As  the  Old  School  Presbyterian  Church, 
which  appointed  and  supports  this  Board, 
numbers  1409  pastors  and  2088  churches, 
and  as  nearly  all  these  have  it  in  their 
power  to  aid  the  cause,  there  is  every 
prospect  of  its  becoming  in  a  few  years  a 
very  efficient  association.  Its  receipts  for 
the  year  ending  May  1st,  1843,  were  64,734 
dollars,  and  it  had  expetvd^^  'd^>\\.  ^^  ^^- 
lars  more  lViaiLX\ua.  VcLX>K»^\ax^\ftKBX'« 
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included  the  sum  of  3000  dollars  from  the 
American  Bible  Society  for  the  printing 
and  circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  2200 
from  the  American  Tract  Society  for  the 
publication  of  tracts.  It  has  the  following 
missions :  • 

Iowa,  or  Sac  Indiaks  in  the  Indian  ter- 
ritory westward  of  the  Missouri.  Here  it 
employs  a  minister,  a  teacher,  and  a  farm- 
er, and  their  wives,  with  an  encouraging 
prospect  of  good  being  done  by  preaching, 
and  still  more  by  schools.  Intemperance 
is  found  the  greatest  bar  to  the  progress  of 
the  Gospel  among  the  Indians. 

Chippewa  and  Ottawa  tribes.  —  One 
missionary  and  a  teacher,  with  their  wives, 
are  lat)ouring  with  considerable  and  en- 
couraging success  among  these  two  tribes, 
which  are  still  in  the  western  part  of  Mich- 
igan, not  having  been  yet  removed  to  the 
west  of  the  Mississippi. 

CsKKK  Indians. — These  form  a  powerful 
tribe  of  above  31,000  souls,  in  the  Indian 
territory  to  the  west  of  the  States  of  Ar- 
kansas and  Missouri.  Until  of  late,  they 
have  been  averse  to  receiving  missionaries, 
but  the  Board  has  now  taken  measures, 
with  the  consent  of  their  chiefs,  for  sus- 
laining  a  mission  among  them,  and  a  min- 
ister, with  his  wife,  have  entered  upon 
their  work. 

Texas. — One  missionary  and  his  wife 
have  been  stationed  on  the  western  border 
of  Texas,  but  as  this  mission  is  intended  for 
the  benefit  of  Mexico,  they  remain  where 
they  are  only  until  the  door  is  opened  for 
their  admission  into  the  latter  country. 

Western  Africa. — The  Board  has  four 
missionaries,  with  their  wives,  and  one 
coloured  female  teacher,  sent  from  the 
United  States,  and  two  male  native  teach- 
en^  at  Cape  Palmas,  the  site  of  a  colony 
of  coloured  people  from  America.  The 
mission  bids  fair  to  be  eminently  useful. 

The  Chinese. — This  mission  was  at  first 
established  at  Singapore.  Two  mission- 
aries, one  of  whom  is  married;  and  a  phy- 
sician and  his  wife,  were  employed  in 
preaching  and  in  the  education  of  youth 
among  the  Chinese,  who  either  permanent- 
ly reside  at  that  port  or  occasionally  visit  it. 
But  now  that  the  door  is  open  for  the  en- 
trance of  the  Gospel  into  that  great  empire, 
the  Board  has  lost  no  time  in  turning  their 
attention  to  it.  Last  year  they  sent  two 
ordained  ministers,  one  physician,  and  one 
teacher  to  this  important  field. 

SiAM.— In  this  kingdom  the  Board  main- 
tains one  missionary  and  his  wife,  who  are 
preparing  themselves  for  their  future  work 
by  acquiring  the  language  of  the  country, 
and  making  themselves  useful,  in  the  mean 
time,  by  an  abundant  distribution  of  portions 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  Tracts. 

Noatuern  iNmA.— Here  it  is  that  the 


Foreign  Missionary  Chronicle^  presenting 
not  only  full  accounts  of  its  own  missioMi 
but  summaries  also  of  what  is  done  bf 
other  missionary  societies.  FVom  5000  to 
6000  copies  of  this  valuable  periodical  an 
circulated  through  the  churches. 
Bonrd  haa  its  most  extensive  missions  A  The  Board  has  now  under  its  directii»i 
having  at  its  different  stations  at  Lodi«iia,\«QtL\.  o»X  >o^  ^to  Ci^^ss^  >2baix  «^^inti  f^ 


Sabathu,  Sahamnpur,  Allahabad,  ind  Fat- 
tegurh,  no  fewer  than  fifteen  ordained  wi^ 
sionaries,  most  of  whom  are  married,  on 
priuter,  three  teachers,  one  physician,  ail 
one  catechist,  all  Americaos,  besides  tvi 
native  catechists,  and  one  native  asM^ 
ant.  This  mission  has  been  remaiU^-.l 
successful,  considering  how  lately  it  — ' 
commenced.  Schools  have  been  e 
lished  at  the  different  stations,  and  a  mv  < 
siderable  number  of  publications,  incliidta|; 

Sarts  of  the  Bible,  have  been  issued  in  thi] 
[industani,  Persian,  Panjatn  or  GummU^ 
and  Hindi  languages.  To  this,  preachim 
in  the  native  languages  at  the  diflerell 
stations  is  now  added,  and  in  English,  abs^ 
at  one  or  more  of  these,  for  the  benefit  oi 
the  British  oflScers  and  other  foreign  rmki^ 
dents,  some  of  whom,  we  rejoice  to  s^i 
have  shown  much  kindness  to  the  imi*^ 
sionaries,  and  have  liberally  contribalil^ 
to  the  support  of  the  schools. 

The  missionaries  in  this  quarter 
lately  formed  themselves  into  three  Prair 
byteries,  and  these  have  been  organized 
the  Synod  of  Northern  India  by  the  GenenI' 
Assembly  in  America,  to  which  it  is  "^ 
ordinate. 

The  Board  takes  a  deep  interest  in 
and  looks  forward  to  the  day  when  M 
truth  may  find  an  effectual  entrance  ii 
that  populous  empire.  It  has,  at  a  mil 
expense,  had  3326  matrices  made  in  Paiii 
for  the  casting  of  as  many  different  typesi 
which,  by  their  combinations,  can  prodnoe 
above  14,000  different  charactere:  anii» 
ber,  according  to  the  report  for  1841,  amplf 
sufi!icient  for  missionary  purposes.  Heaoi 
it  would  seem  that  the  question,  how  fti 
the  Chinese  language  may  be  printed  witt 
movable  type,  is  about  to  be  resolved  faf 
this  Board ;  and  it  is  a  striking  fact,  tkH 
solely  to  its  liberality  the  ingenious  FnmA 
printer,  M.  Marcellin-Legrand,  under  tha 
direction  of  M.  Ponthieu,  who  discoveni 
this  method  of  printing  Chinese,  and  of 
Walter  Lowrie,  £sq..  Secretary  to  dtt 
Board,  and  himself  an  excellent  Chimaa 
scholar,  owes  his  having  been  enabled  H 
make  so  much  progress  in  preparing  a 
complete  fount  of  type  in  that  impoittol 
but  difficult  tongue. 

The  Board  is  annually  appointed  by  tha- 
General  Assembly,  and  to  that  body  it 
makes  its  report.  The  business,  howevar, 
is  mainly  conducted  by  a  very  elficieBI 
committee  subject  to  its  supervision,  and 
through  this  committee  as  its  orvan  it  is* 
sues  a  monthly  publication,  called  TU 
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than  seventy  labourers  at  forei^ 
fis,  of  whom  iwcnly-eiffht  are  minis- 
f  the  Gospel.  It  has,  besides,  eight 
I  assistants,  some  of  whom  are  leani- 
rsons,  and  all  of  them  hopefully  pi- 
md  in  different  stages  or  trial  and 
ration  for  labouring  among  their  be- 
kJ  fellow-countrymen.  Through  the 
IS  occupied  by  these  missionaries, 
resbyterian  Church  is  brought  into 
;t  with  five  different  heathen  nations, 
ited  to  comprise  two  thirds  of  the 

human  race. 


CHAPTER  V. 

VARY  BOARD  OF  THE  BAPTIST  CHURCHEe. 

:  operations  of  this  Board  now  ex- 
nrer  thirty  years.  It  was  first  con- 
id  in  1814,  by  the  Baptist  General 
»ntion  for  Foreign  Missions,  which 
triennially,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  mission- 
Dciely.  To  it  the  Board  makes  a 
IT  Report  of  its  proceedings. 
B  association  has  from  small  begin- 
advanced  from  year  to  year  in  re- 
?s  and  efficiency,  Until,  through  God's 
ng,  it  embraces  all  the  four  great  con- 
8  within  the  sphere  of  its  operations. 
5  have  been  conducted  with  singular 
•ro,  zeal,  and  perseverance,  and  have 
crowned  with  remarkable  success, 
history  shows  how  wonderfully  God, 
I  providence,  orders  and  overrules 
B  while  enlisting  new  agencies  for 
ccomplishment  of  his  purposes.  In 
the  American  Board  of  Commission- 
)r  Foreign  Missions,  a  Paedobaptist 
ry,  sent  several  missionaries  to  Ben- 
Dn  their  voyage  thither,  two  of  these, 
ev.  Messrs.  Judson  and  Rice  and  their 
I,  changed  their  views  and  became 
9ts  ;  an  event  that  not  only  save 
distress  to  the  other  members  of  the 
3n,  but  produced,  perhaps,  for  a  time, 
feelings  besides  disappointment  in 
linds  of  the  members  of  the  Board 
lad  sent  them  out.  On  their  arrival, 
found  that  the  British  £ast  India 
niny  would  not  permit  them  to  labour 
1  its  territories ;  so  that  after  a  few 
j'  stay  they  had  to  leave  Calcutta. 
».  Judson  and  Rice,  however,  with 
wives,  were  received  with  great  kind- 
by  the  excellent  Dr.  Carey  and  his 
iates.  Baptist  missionaries  from  Eng- 
settled  at  Serampore,  a  small  Danish 
ssion  not  many  miles  above  Calcutta. 
(  was  no  Baptist  Foreign  Missionary 
ty  at  that  time  in  the  United  Slates, 
B  Messrs-  Judson  and  Rice  had  be- 
Baptists,  were  now  in  India,  and 
d  to  remain  and  preach  the  Gospel 
to  the  heathen,  their  case  drew  the 
ion  of  the  Baptist  churches  in  Amer- 
nd  a  society  was  organized  for  their 


support.  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Judson  withdrew 
into  the  Burmese  territory,  and  there  com- 
menced a  mission  which  has  been  signally 
blessed.  The  society,  which  they  were  the 
means  of  originating,  is  now  a  great  insti- 
tution, with  no  fewer  than  nineteen  mis- 
sions in  various  parts  of  the  world.  How 
wonderful  are  the  ways  of  God !  bringing 
good  from  what  seems  to  man,  for  a  time 
at  least,  to  be  evil.  Had  not  the  two  mis- 
sionaries become  Baptists,  where  would 
have  been  the  blessed  mission  to  Burmah, 
and  how  many  years  might  have  elapsed 
before  the  American  Baptists  entered  on 
the  prosecution  of  foreign  missions  t  And 
had  not  the  Governor-general  of  India  ex- 
cluded American  missionaries  from  Ben- 
gal, where  would  have  been  the  promising 
American  missions  in  Ceylon,  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  Hindostan,  and  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Indian  Peninsula  ? 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  Baptist  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions ;  let  us  now  glance  at 
its  various  enterprises  as  reported  for  1843- 

Missions  in  North  America. — These  are 
eight  in  number,  and  embrace  the  follow- 
ing tribes :  the  Ojibwas,  Ottawas,  Oneidas, 
and  Tuscaroras,  Otoes,  Shawanoes,  and 
others,  Cherokees,  Creeks,  and  Choctas, 
the  last  three  residing  on  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory. Among  these  various  tribes  the 
Board  has  eighteen  stations  and  out-sta- 
tions, thirty-two  American  missionaries 
and  assistants,  and  eight  Indian  assistants. 

In  Europe. — In  France,  the  Board  has 
seven  stations  and  six  out-stations,  one 
missionary  and  his  wife,  and  ten  native 
preachers  and  assistants.  In  Germany 
and  Denmark  it  has  nine  stations,  and  thir- 
teen native  preachers  and  assistants.  In 
Greece,  two  stations,  two  preachers,  three 
female  assistants,  and  one  native  assistant. 

In  West  Africa,  the  Board  has  two  star 
tions,  three  preachers,  one  printer,  one  fe- 
male assistant,  one  native  assistant,  and 
fifteen  churches  among  the  Bassas,  a  na- 
tive tribe  near  the  colony  of  Liberia. 

In  Asia,  the  Board  has  missions  among 
the  Karens  on  the  borders  of  Burmah,  in 
Siam,  in  China,  in  Arracan,  in  Assam,  and 
at  Madras  and  Nellore  and  British  India. 
These,  forming  eight  distinct  missions, 
comprehended  in  1843  thirty-five  stations 
and  out-stations,  fifty-six  missionaries  and 
assistant  missionaries,  and  about  seventy 
native  assistants. 

The  total  numbers,  including  all  the  mis- 
sions, were,  according  to  the  Report  for 
1843,  as  follows : 

19  Missions. 

80  Stations  and  out-stations. 
103  Missionaries  and  assistant  missionaries  (Amer- 

cans),  of  whom  41  are  ordained. 
115  Native  preachers  and  assistants. 
77  Churches,  comprehending  more  than  2000  mem- 
bers. _ 
898  BapUama inihc  coqxm QlVJQftiwix«vaNKA.^». 
4000  Menben  in  itt.>x««  c^^tc\x«». 
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The  receipts  for  that  year  had  amounted 
to  47,151  dollars,  and  the  disbursements  to 
55,138  dollars.  In  addition  to  its  regular 
receipts,  the  Board  had  received  6000  dol- 
lars from  the  American  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  for  the  publication  of  the  Scrip- 
tures; 2200  dollars  from  the  American 
Tract  Society  for  the  publication  of  Tracts ; 
and  4400  dollars  from  the  United  States 
Government  towards  the  support  of  schools 
among  the  Indians.* 

This  brief  notice  will  give  the  reader 
some  idea  of  this  excellent  society's  opera- 
tions, and  of  the  good  that  it  is  doing.  A 
detailed  account  of  its  missions,  particu- 
larly of  those  amon^  the  Burmans  and  the 
Karens,  would  be  interesting,  but  would 
far  exceed  the  limits  of  this  work.  It  is 
delightful  to  see  how  much  interest  in  the 
cause  of  missions  has  spnmg  up  in  this 
numerous  and  important  branch  of  the 
Church  in  the  United  States.  May  God 
grant  that  it  and  every  other  may  soon 
come  up  to  the  full  measure  of  their  ability 
and  duty  in  this  great  work. 

Let  me  add,  in  conclusion,  that  the  Mis- 
sionary Magazine,  an  able  and  interesting 
monthly  publication,  has  long  been  the  or- 
S[an  of  the  Society,  and  has  a  wide  circula- 
tion among  the  Baptist  denomination. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

FOBEION  MISSIOIfS  OF  THE  METHODIST  EPISCO- 
PAL CHURCH. 

The  Missionary  Society  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  was  formed  in  1819, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  General  Confer- 
ence, but  for  many  years  its  efforts  were 
chiefly  directed  to  domestic  missions,  in- 
cluding those  to  the  slaves  in  the  Southern 
States,  and  to  the  aboriginal  tribes  within, 
or  adjacent  to,  the  western  frontier  of  the 
United  States.  It  afterward  directed  its 
attention  to  the  colonies  of  free  coloured 
Americans  on  the  Western  coast  of  Afri- 
ca, and,  at  a  still  later  period,  it  established 
missions  on  the  territory  to  the  west  of  the 
Oregon  Mountains,  and  ^t  some  important 
points  in  South  America.  The  German  im- 
migrants found  swarming  in  our  principal 
cities,  at  the  same  time  engaged  much  of 
its  attention.  Its  efforts  in  behalf  of  these 
and  of  the  slaves,  as  properly  falling  under 
the  head  of  home  missions,  we  have  al- 
ready noticed,  and  will  now  give  some  ac- 
count of  what  are,  properly  speaking,  its 
foreign  missions. 

North  American  IitoiANS. — The  Society 
in  1843  had  twenty-five   missionaries  la- 

*  After  the  account  for  the  year  was  closed,  $2000 
additional  were  received  from  the  American  and  For- 
eign Bible  Society,  and  an  equal  sum  from  the  Amer- 
ican Tract  Society.  To  this  must  be  added  £500 
from  the  Committee  of  the  English  Bapiui  MLiasiotv- 
ary  Suciety,  as  an  expression  of  fraternal  intCTeal. 


bouring  within  or  beyond  the  iratta 
frontier  of  the  United  Sutet  ainoif  *e 
following  tribes,  or  remnants  of  tribei:  le 
Wyandots,  Oneidas,  8hawnee8,DdmRi» 
Kickapoos,  Pottawottamies,  Ciuraen^ 
Choctas,  Chcrokees,  Ac,  &c.  The  !»• 
port  for  that  year  states  the  IndiuMi- 
bers  of  the  mission  churches  gatheiedtei 
these  tribes  to  have  amounted  to  3851     _ 

Texas   Mission.— The  Society  M.Nid 
fewer  than  thirty-six  niissionaiies  nMi>  ^ 
ed  in  the  Republic  of  Texas  in  1843:  Am  ^ 
had  laboured  with  much  success;  aod^  b 
now  form  an  Annual  Conference,  fi& 
by  conducting  its  own  affairs,  will  pnU^I 
do  away  with  the  necessity  of  hai?iB|^ ' 
independent  mission  in  that  coootiy. ' 
conference  comprehends  three  Pi 
Elders'  districts,  thirty-six  travelling 
isters,  forty  local  preachers,  3698  i 
bers,  of  whom  536  are  coloured  people.  A 
college,  also,  has  been  established  oukril 
auspices. 

Liberia  Mission,  at  and  in  the  vicirifj 
of  the  American  colony  on  the  west 
of  Africa,  was  commenced  in  1833  byi 
late  Rev.  Melville  B.  Cox,  an  excellent 
who  fell  a  victim  to  the  climate  i  to 
months  after  his  arrival.    With  his  4* 
breath  he  exclaimed,  *'  Though  a  thci 
fall,  Africa  must  not  be  given  up.' 
was  succeeded  by  others,  and  they,  w] 
sank  under  a  climate  so  fatal  to  iW 
men.    At  length  the  Rev.  John  Seys«* 
sent  out,  and  he,  through  God's  Uefli^ 
has  been  preserved  to  ttiis  day.    He  ti 
greatly  successful  in  putting  the  afiainf 
the  mission  in  order,  and  superiBieodai 
the  labours  of  coloured  preachers  fronth 
United  States,  the  Society  having  to  di 
pend  chiefly  on  these.     Last  year  he  vi 
succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Chase.  D 
mission  now  includes  an  Annual  Coafe 
eiice,  consisting  of  twenty  preacheiSii 
coloured,  with  the  exception  of  the  sope 
intendcnt  and  one  other. 

Of  the  church  members,  about  900 
all,  150  arc  native  Africans,  who,  wilb 
the  Inst  four  years,  were  worshipping  ip 
of  wood,  stone,  leather,  anything,  in  sSoi 
that  their  imagination  could  fashion  imo 
god! 

South  American  Missiox. — In  1841  U 
Society  had  five  missionaries  at  Rio  J 
neiro,  Monte  Video,  and  Buenos  Ayic 
labouring,  not  unsuccessfully,  to  introdw 
the  Gospel  to  those  cities,  now  so  ignon 
of  the  truth.  These  worthy  men,  hoi 
ever,  the  pressure  of  the  times  obliged  ll 
Society  to  recall.  Within  a  few  mont! 
the  Society  has  resumed  its  laboun 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  their  faithful  misaff 
ary  is  at  his  post  again. 

Oregon  Mission. — Both  in  its  origin  tf 
its  success  thit  has  been  one  of  the  mo 
Tem^ikable  of  all  the  missions  of  the  Amc 
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thbe    o  f  Indians  called  Flat  Heads,  living 

•o  iH^     west  of  the  Oregon   Mountains, 

VW>"^X>^€di  probably,  by  what  they  had  seen 

•od  K^ard  of  the  Christian  religion  among 

^»  ^tv-^ppere  of  the  American  and  Hud- 

^^.*     Bay  Fur  Companies,  sent  some  of 

^^r    ohiefs  into  the  United  Stales  to  in- 

*P*^e    ns  to  the  various  forms  of  religious 

^«^lnip  observed  here,  and  to  decide  upon 

^^cH   to  recommend.     After  a  long  and 

J^*J^ful  journey  they  reached  St.  Louis, 

2JjJ   stated  the  object  of  their  coming  to 

'    S^    ^^^^  General  Clarke,*  then  Govern- 

V    2?^^  Agent  for  Indian  Affairs  in  that  dis- 

-.  2?^^'  ^y.  ^^^"^  ^^  ^^*  communicated  to 

y^   ministers  of  the  Gospel  in  the  place. 

.  -^^^^t  sensation  was  naturally  produced. 

i  *^fe  Methodist  Missionary  Society  was  the 

.  i^f**  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^®  matter  up,  and,  desiring 

j^  act  with  prudence,  sent  two  judicious 

■*^4  experienced  persons  across  the  Ore- 

.g*H  Mountains  to  visit  the  Indians,  asccr- 

?**n  their  present  position,  and  choose  a 

"•^'Oper  situation  for  a  mission.     On  their 

^JTival  they  found  the  way  wonderfully 

^P*epared  by  the  Lord^s  providential  dis- 

.  'P^nsations,  so  that  afYer  their  return,  a 

'_5>i8aion  on  a  large  scale  left  New- York 

•*or  the  Oregon  country.    After  a  journey 

*^>f  acme  months  it  reached  the  place  of  its 

destination,  and  was  welcomed  by  the  In- 

-^ans  and  the  Agents  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 

Company  stationed  in  that  region. 

This  mission,  which  from  the  first  has 
^heen   remarkably  blessed,   consisted,   in 
1841,  of  no  fewer  than  sixty-eight  persons, 
including  teachers,  farmers,  mechanics  of 
~ali  kinds,  women,  and   children,  all,  of 
MMurse,  connected  with  the  society.    It  is 
designed,  in  fact,  to  be  in  a  great  measure 
•a  self-supporting  mission.    Its  object  part- 
ly is,  by  exhibitmg  the  advantages  of  civ- 
ilization, to  induce  the  Indians  to  engage 
in  tillage,  and  to  adopt  the  other  arts  and 
nsages  of  civilized  life,  in  all  which  the 
mission  has  succeeded  much  beyond  cx- 
•pectation.    Its  spiritual  success  was  still 
more  remarkable,  for  the  Indian  converts 
-amounted,  two  years  ago,  to  no  fewer 
than  1000.    The  mission,  upon  the  whole, 
is  an  experiment  of  the  most  interesting 

The  total  number  of  this  society's  for- 
eign  missionaries  amounted  in  1843  to  115, 
of^whom  probably  eighty  were  ordained. 
The  number  of  members  in  the  mission 
<;hurches  was  8936.  Its  total  income  for 
that  year  was  8109,452 ;  its  disbursements 
•145,035,  of  which  probably  90,000  were 
for  home,  and  55,035  for  foreign  mis- 
aions.f 

*  The  Dame  of  this  gentleman  is  well  known  in 
connexion  with  that  of  the  late  Governor  Lewis, 
from  the  Ezplorins  Tour  they  made  in  company 
-acroM  the  Oregon  Mountains  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
-daring  Mr.  Jeflersoa's  presidency. 

t  It  ia  Drobable  that  1  have  not  apportioned  with 
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BOARD  or  MISSIONS  OP  THE  PROTESTANT  EPIS- 
COPAL CHURCH. 

This  Board  was  constituted  in  1835.  Its 
domestic  operations  we  have  noticed  in 
another  place,  and  have  now  to  speak  of 
its  foreign  missions,  which  extend  to  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  world. 

Western  Africa. — It  has  a  very  flour- 
ishing mission  at  Cape  Palmas,  and  at  two 
or  three  stations  a  few  miles  distant  in  the 
interior.  In  1843  it  comprised  five  ordain- 
ed ministers,  together  with  three  white 
and  ten  coloured  teachers  and  assistants. 
The  place  has  been  well  chosen,  for  Cape 
Palmas  is  one  of  the  healthiest  spots  on 
that  notoriously  unhealthy  coast.  Several 
American  ladies  have  resided  there  in  the 
enjoyment  of  good  health  for  some  years. 
Attached  to  the  mission  there  are  several 
schools,  partly  for  the  colonists,  partly  for 
the  natives,  and  attended  by  above  100 
scholars,  youths  and  adults.  'The  preach- 
ing of  the  missionaries  is  well  attended, 
and  has  been  blessed  to  the  salvation  of 
souls. 

China. — The  Board  has  commenced  a 
mission  under  favourable  auspices  in  Chi- 
na. It  has  one  labourer  on  this  field,  and 
is  about  to  send  others. 

Greece. — The  Board  has  a  mission  at 
Athens.  There  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hill,  with  his 
wife  (who  is  a  remarkably  efficient  per- 
son), are  stationed,  and  several  American 
ladies  as  teachers,  besides  whom  there  are 
about  twelve  native  teachers.  Mr.  Hill 
has  been  very  successful  in  raising  and 
supporting  schools  for  infants,  for  boys 
and  for  girls,  attended  by  about  800  schol- 
ars. He  preaches,  also,  on  the  Sab^th 
and  other  occasions,  in  Greek,  to  a  con- 
gregation of  young  and  old.  Yet,  owing 
to  the  perpetual  jealousy  of  the  Greek  cler- 
gy, and  their  influence  with  the  govern- 
ment, the  missionaries  find  themselves  ex- 
posed to  many  difficulties. 

Crete. — In  this  island,  also,  there  is  a 
mission  conducted  by  one  ordained  mis- 
sionary, assisted  by  his  wife  and  one  or 
two  natives  engaged  as  teachers.  This 
mission  has  succeeded  as  well  as  its  friends 
and  projectors  had  hoped. 

Mission  in  the  East. — The  Board  sus- 
tained a  mission  for  some  years  at  Con- 
stantinople. But  it  seems  probable  that  it 
will  be  removed  to  Mardin  or  Mosul,  in 
order  to  reach  more  eflectually  the  Syrian 
churches,  in  whose  behalf  the  Society  has 
taken  much  interest.   The  Rev.  Mr.  South- 


perfect  exactness  the  diBbursements  of  the  Society. 
The  Report  does  not  separate  the  domestic  from 
the  foreign  expenditures.  The  whole  number  of 
missionaries,  domestic  and  foreign,  employed  b^  the 
Society  in  1S43,  was  325»  ordained  ana  unoidained, 
and  the  members  in  the  chuxctttta  ^2iA&NRm&.  ^ 
39,eS4. 
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gate,  who  has  travelled  much  in  Asia  Mi- 
nor and  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  £asl, 
and  has  given  the  results  of  his  observa- 
tions in  his  interesting  journals,  is  the  So- 
ciety's missionary  in  this  field.  Two  oth- 
ers have  l)een  appointed  to  join  him. 

Texas. — In  this  Republic  the  Board  last 
year  employed  three  missionaries,  who 
were  labouring  with  some  success  at  Hous- 
ton. Matagorda,  and  Galveston. 

It  hence  appears  that  the  whole  num- 
ber of  the  Board^s  ordained  missionaries 
amounted,  in  1843,  to  eleven,  labouring  in 
seven  distinct  missions,  besides  whom 
Ihere  were  several  American  ladies,  chief- 
jty  engaged  in  teaching,  and  no  fewer  than 
twenty  native  teachers.  The  receipts,  ex- 
clusive of  $300  from  the  American  Tract 
Society,  amounted,  last  year,  to  $35,107 : 
the  disbursements  exceeded  the  receipts 
by  $4404.  The  Board  issues  an  interest- 
ing publication  entitled  "The  >Spirit  of  Mis- 
sions," for  the  diffusion  of  missionary  in- 
telligence among  the  churches. 


CHAPTER  VIH. 

roreign  missions  of  other  denominations. 

Missions  ok  the  Free-Will  Baptist 
Churches. — The  Frec-Will  Baptist  Foreign 
Missionary  Society  was  organized  in  1833, 
and  originated  in  the  correspondence  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Sutton,  of  the  English  Gen- 
eral Baptist  Mission,  with  Elder  Buzzel,  a 
Free-Will  Baptist  minister  in  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Sutton  wrote  in  1831,  repre- 
senting the  deploniblc  state  of  the  heathen 
in  India,  and  calling  on  his  American  breth- 
ren to  come  up  to  tlie  help  of  the  Lord 
against  the  mighty.  Returning  to  Eng- 
land in  1833,  Mr.  Sutton  went  from  that 
to  America,  there  spent  several  months 
preaching  to  the  churches ;  then,  after  an- 
other short  visit  to  his  native  land,  he  made 
an  extensive  tour  in  1834  through  the  Free- 
Will  Baptist  churches  in  the  United  States, 
preaching  to  them  on  the  subject  of  mis- 
sions, and  acting  as  the  corresponding  sec- 
retary of  a  missionar>'  society  which  had 
been  formed  the  preceding  year.  Having 
succeeded  in  rousing  these  churches  to  a 
sense  of  their  duty,  he  sailed  in  1835  for  In- 
dia with  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Noyes  and  Phil- 
lips and  their  wives,  being  the  first  mission- 
aries from  the  new  society.  On  their  ar- 
rival they  went  with  Mr.  Sutton  to  Orissa, 
a  province  lying  on  the  western  shore  of 
the  Bay  of  Bengal,  some  hundred  miles 
southwest  from  Calcutta.  They  have  been 
labouring  chiefly  at  Balasore  with  much 
faithfulness  and  success.  The  Rev.  Messrs. 
Bachelor  and  How  have  since  joined  these 
brethren,  and  are  zealously  prosecuting 
their  work.     The  Society  owes  much,  we 


at  monthly  prayer-meetings.  The  Rev.  Lu- 
ther Palmer,  of  Norwalk,  Ohio,  a  Free-Will 
Baptist  pastor,  some  time  ago  gave  himself 
and  all  his  property,  valued  at  $5000,  to  the 
Society,  wishing  the  latter  to  be  applied  to 
the  support  of  the  press  in  India.  Sudi 
liberality  reminds  us  of  Pentecostal  dayi. 
The  receipts  of  the  Society  were,  in  I843» 
$3502  ;  its  expenditures  were  $2679. 

Foreign  Missionary  Sociktt  or  tbc  Lc- 
THKRAN  Church  iw  thi  United  Static— 
This  society,  which  dates  from  1837,  origi- 
nated in  an  appeal  from  the  German  mis- 
sionaries in  India,  Mr.  Rhenius  and  bis  as- 
sociates, to  their  brethren  in  the  United 
States,  for  the  assistance  they  reqoired  in 
consequence  of  their  separation  from  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  of  England,  on 
account  of  certain  of  its  views  and  meas- 
ures which  they  disapproved,  after  having 
laboured  for  several  years  in  its  ser\'ice. 
In  answer  to  their  appeal,  a  convention  of 
Lutheran  ministers  and  lay  members  was 
held  at  Hagerstown,  in  Maryland,  and  the 
society  was  organized.    But  these  mission- 
aries having  renewed  their  connexion  with 
the   F^nglish  Church  Missionary  Society, 
the  American  Lutherans  have  resolved  to 
send    out   missionaries    from   their  own 
churches,  and  now  have  two  labouring  in 
India. 

Foreign  Missions  or  the  Moravians,  or 
United  Brethren. — The  Moravian  Breth- 
ren in  the  United  States  formed  a  society 
for  propagating  the  Gospel  among  the  hea- 
then in  1787 ;  an  act  for  incorporating  it 
was  passed  hy  the  State  of  Pennsylvania: 
and  it  has  been  actively  employed  em 
since  in  promoting  missions.  This  socie- 
ty sustains  two  inissionB  among  the  In- 
dians (the  one  among  the  Delawares,  the 
other  among  the  Cherokees),  and  eight 
missionaries.  Its  receipts  last  ^'ear  werp 
8364  dollars.  Some  years  ago  it  received 
a  handsome  legacy  from  a  gentleman  at 
Philadelphia.  Its  organ  is  *'  The  United 
Brethren's  Missionary  Intelligencer,  and 
Religious  Miscellany.*' 

Foreign  Missions  of  the  Scottish 
Churches. — The  reader  has  remained 
that  in  our  notices  of  the  Associate,  Ai*- 
sociate  Reformed,  and  Reformed  Presby- 
terian Churches,  we  mentioned  that  they 
have  undertaken  foreign  missions,  either 
in  connexion  with  the  Board  of  the  Old 
School  Presbyterians  or  independently, 
within  the  last  few  years. 

Such  are  the  societies  in  the  Uiiitrd 
States  which  have  been  expressly  formed 
for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  pagan 
countries,  although  some  of  them  have 
missions  in  countries  nominally  Christian. 

Let  me  add,  that  the  American  Bible  So- 
ciety, and  the  American  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  supported  by  the  Baptists,  have 
been  making  large  yearly  donations  to- 
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tores  in  foreign,  and  especially  pagan 
lands.  Some,  also,  of  the  State  and  other 
local  Bible  Societies,  such  as  those  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Philadelphia,  have  done 
aomething  in  this  way.  The  American 
Tract  Society  has  likewise  made  yearly 
grants  of  from  10,000  to  40,000  dollars  for 
Uie  publication  and  distribution  of  religious 
tracts  in  foreign,  and  chiefly  in  heathen 
lands.  Tlie  American  Sunday-school 
Union,  too,  has  granted  both  books  and 
money  for  promoting  its  objects  abroad. 
I  am  unable  to  state  the  yearly  amount  of 
all  these  donations  with  perfect  accuracy, 
but  believe  that,  taking  the  average  of  the 
last  ten  years,  they  have  exceeded  50,000 
doUars. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

amerlcaif  society  for  amelioratwo  the 
cohdit'ion  of  the  jews. 
This  society  was  formed  in  1820,  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  an  asylum,  and  >. 
the  means  of  earning  a  comfortable  live- 1 
lihood  in  America,  for  Jews  whoso  con- 1 
version  to  Christianity  exposed  them  to 
oersecution  and  the  loss  of  the  means  of  ' 
living.    A  farm,  accordingly,  of  about  500  i 
acres  was  purchased,  on  which  it  was  pro-  ! 
posed  to  have  a  colony  of  converted  Jews, 
who,  by  tillage  and  other  useful  arts,  might 
support   themselves    and   their  families,  i 
Somehow  or  other  this  project  did  not  an- 
swer the  expectations  of  its  projectors, 
and  so  much  did  the  Society  lose  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Christian  public,  that  for  a 
while  it  seemed  quite  lost  sight  of.    A 
year  or  two  ago,  however,  the  impulse  giv-  j 
en  in  Scotland  and  other  European  coun- 
tries to  the  work  of  converting  the  Jews, 
led  some  of  the  old  friends  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  to  think  of  reviving  it,  and  di- 
recting its  efforts  to  the  employment  of  mis- 
sionanes  among  the  Jews,  eitner  in  Ameri- 
ca or  elsewhere.    As  the  Society  is  incor- 
porated, and  has  property  to  the  amount,  I 
oelieve,  of  from  15,000  to  20,000  dollars, 
it  may  commence  its  operations  immedi- 
ately among  the  Jewish  people,  of  whom 
there  are  said  to  be  about  50,000  in  the 
United  States,  whose  conversion  has  nev- 
er.  it  must  be  confessed,  called  forth  the 
interest  and  the  efforts  that  it  ought  to 
have  done. 


CHAPTER  X. 

rOBBlOM  EVANGELICAL   SOCIETY   OF   THE   UNI- 
TED STATES. 

This,  which  is  the  latest  in  its  origin  of 
all  the  foreign  missionary  societies,  was 
formed  in  1839,  for  promoting  evangelical 
rdifion  in  all  nomwsdly  Christian  coun- 


tries, and  was  suggested  by  the  growing- 
conviction  of  many  persons  in  the  United 
States,  that  until  pure  Christianity  be  re- 
stored in  nominal  Christendom,  the  con- 
version of  the  heathen  world  can  hardly 
be  looked  for.  There  are  millions  of  Prot- 
estants, and  tens  of  millions  of  Romanists, 
so  manifestly  ignorant  of  the  g^reat  doc- 
trines of  the  Gospel,  as  to  prove  by  their 
lives  that  they  are  little  better  than  bap- 
tized heathen.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
professing  Christianity  may  be  found  in 
some  countries  who  have  actually  never 
read  a  page  of  the  book  which  God  intend- 
ed should  be  emphatically  the  people's 
Book,  but  which  those  who  put  themselves 
forward  as  their  guides  have  kept  from 
them,  either  from  ignorance  of  its  value, 
or  from  a  dread  of  its  influence  when  read. 

Now.  while  many  societies  seek  to  pro- 
mote true  religion  in  the  United  States, 
and  many  also  to  send  the  Gospel  to  the 
heathen,  the  Foreign  Evangelical  Society 
makes  it  its  peculiar  province  to  cultivate 
that  great  intermediate  field,  presented  by 
professedly  Christian  countries  in  which, 
whatever  may  be  their  civilization,  the 
Gospel  is  reaUy  almost  as  little  known  as 
it  is  to  the  very  heathen;  some  being 
buried  in  the  darkness  of  Romauism,  and 
others  in  the  still  worse  darkness  of  Ra- 
tionalism. In  many  such  countries  God, 
in  his  holy  Providence,  has  been  evident- 
ly opening  the  way  for  the  admission  of 
the  long-excluded  light.  Stupendous  rev- 
olutions have  in  the  course  of  the  last  fif- 
ty years  shaken,  for  a  time  at  least,  the 
spiritual  despotism  that  had  reigned  so 
long  over  a  great  part  of  Christendom, 
both  in  Europe  and  America ;  and  the  bit- 
ter fruits  of  infidelity,  in  all  its  forms,  have 
disposed  many,  in  countries  where  it  had 
sapped  the  foundations  of  faith,  to  return 
to  the  simple  truths  of  the  Gospel,  unper- 
verted  by  human  speculation  and  "  philos- 
ophy falsely  so  called."  The  last  revolu- 
tions in  France  and  Belgium,  in  particu- 
lar, seemed  to  lay  those  countries  more 
open  to  evangelical  effort;  and  it  was 
hoped  that,  at  no  distant  day,  Spain  and 
Portugal  also  would  be  found  accessible 
to  the  Word  of  God. 

After  much  inquiry,  partly  conducted  by 
an  agent  sent  expressly  to  France  and  oth- 
er countries  of  Europe,  an  association  was 
formed  in  1836,  which,  three  years  after, 
took  the  form  of  a  regular  society ;  not, 
however,  for  sending  missionaries  from 
America  to  Europe,  but  for  assisting  the 
friends  of  evangelical  religion  in  France, 
Belgium,  and  other  countries  similarly  cir- 
cumstanced. It  has  accordingly  aided  the 
evangelical  societies  of  France  and  Gene- 
va, and,  though  not  to  the  same  extent, 
some  other«  and  more  local  associatioofi. 
Gradually  exlewtov^  \^  T«SkS?»«i  ^  ^>^  ^^- 
foit«,  iX  haa  a\ao  promove^  >)»»  ««»».  ^-^aafe 
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by  the  distribution  of  tracts  in  Germany, ;  Clerk  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
and  has  even  aided  the  friends  of  the  truth ;  States.  The  Society  was  organized  in 
in  Sweden  in  what  they  are  doing  to  com-  ■  1817,  and  its  objects  are  expre«sied  as  fol- 
municate  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel  more  1  lows,  in  the  second  article  of  its  constitn- 
fiflfectually  lo  the  Laplanders.  As  the  So- j  tion:  ''To  promote  and  execute  a  plan  of 
cifty's  Kxccutivc  Committee  is  not  re- 
fitricted  to  any  particular  method  of  effect- 


ing its  objects,  it  has  turned  its  attention 
to  a  variety  of  ways  of  procedure 

While  making  these  efforts  in  Kurope, 
the  Society  has  found  among  the  Roman 
<'atholic  [Kipulation  of  Lower  Canada, 
which  is  almost  wholly  of  French  ori- 
gin, an  important  and  providentially-pre- 
pared field,  whicli  is  now  occupied  by  a 
very  prosperous  mission.  As  this  mission 
originated  with  some  friends  of  the  Gos 
p4;l  in  Switzerland,  it  is  supported  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  by  an  association  at  Lausanne. 
Attached  to  it  there  is  a  large  mission- 
house,  in  which  above  twenty  Canadian 
converts  are  preparing  for  future  labours 
as  teachers,  colporteurs^  evangelists,  preach- 
ers, &,c.  There  arc  no  fewer  than  eight  or 
nine  missionaries,  all  but  one  or  two  of 
whom  are  natives  of  France  or  Switzer- 
land; all  have  been  accustomed  to  the 
French  tongue  from  childhood,  and  several 
speaking  no  other.  No  one  can  foresee 
what  may  be  the  results  of  this  auspi- 
cious commencement  among  a  people  with 
whom  all  previous  attempts  of  a  like  kind 
had  failed. 

The  society  contemplates  commencing 
operations  at  several  points  of  South 
America,  as  soon  as  persons  fitted  for  the 
work  can  be  found. 

The  receipts  of  this  society  for  the  year 
ending  on  the  1st  of  May  last  (1843)  were 
about  15,000  dollars;  and  the  number  of 
labourers,  in  various  fields,  whom  it  sup- 
ported, was  about  eighty. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

AMERirAN  COLONIZATION  SOCIETV. 

Finally,  we  propose  to  say  a  few  words 
respecting  the  American  Colonization  So- 
ciety, because  of  its  connexion  with  mis- 
sions in  Wo8«!oni  Africa,  and  its  bearings 
ujHin  the  general  interests  of  humanity, 
though  not  a  inissionar>'  society  itself. 

Though  originating  in  a  sincere  desire 
10  pn>inote  the  benefit  of  the  African  race, 
on  the  part  of  some  of  the  l>est  men  that 
America  has  rvor  seen,  this  society  has 
for  many  years  past  been  much  decried  in 
America,  and  inisrepn^sented  to  some  ex- 
tent in  Kun>pt\  The  three  persons  who 
may  be  reganled  as  its  founders  have  all 
passed  fn>m  the  present  scene  to  their  re- 
wani  alwe.  These  were  the  late  Rev. 
j>r.  Finhiv,  of  New-Jersey,  the  Rev.  Sam- 
!/«•/  J.  Mills,  of  Connecticut,  and  the  Wou, 
iCIias  B,  CaJciweU,  of  Washington  Ciiy 


'  colonizing  (with  their  consent)  the  free 
people  of  colour  residing  in  our  countiy, 


in  Africa,  or  such  other  place  as  Congms 
shall  deem  most  expedient.*'  The  piimary 
motive  of  its  founders  was  to  place  the 
coloured  man  in  circumstances  in  which 
he  might  acquire  that  real  independence 
of  station  and  character,  and,  consequently, 
that  equality  in  social  life  which  they  sup- 
posed that  he  cannot  reach  in  the  midst  of 
a  white  population. 

Soon  after  the  Society  was  constituted, 
the  Rev.  Messrs.  Mills  and  Burgess  were 
sent  as  commissioners  to  explore  the  west 
coast  of  Africa,  and  select  a  site  for  the 
proposed  colony.  The  first  expedition 
was  sent  over  in  1820,  under  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Bacon,  who  was  appointed  gov- 
ernor; but  ho  and  many  of  the  colonists 
were  cut  off  by  the  fever  of  the  countiy, 
in  attempting  to  form  a  settlement  at  Sber- 
bro,  which  consequently  failed.  Another 
attempt  followed  a  year  or  two  afterward, 
and  though  the  site  was  not  so  good  is 
might  have  been  found,  it  proved  far  better 
than  the  former,  and  is  now  called  Liberia, 
lying  between  the  8th  and  11th  degrees  of 
north  latitude.  No  great  extent  of  coun- 
try was  bought  at  first,  but  other  parcels 
have  been  iuided  since,  and  the  Society 
hopes  before  long  to  obtain  the  entire  coast 
from  Cape  Mount  on  the  north  to  Cape 
Palmas  on  the  south,  and  extending  to 
about  300  miles  in  length.  Its  chief  pos- 
sessions at  present  are  about  Cape  Messu- 
rado  in  the  north,  and  Cape  Palmas  in  iht 
south ;  a  lar^  part  of  the  intervening 
coast  is  now  m  the  possession  of  native 
chieftains,  and  on  purchasing  it,  which  the 
Society  hopes  soon  to  be  able  to  do,  it  pro- 
poses to  plant  colonies  at  different  points, 
for  the  double  purpose  of  extending  the 
present  settlements  and  of  abolishing  the 
slave-trade,  still  vigorously  prosecuted  at 
two  or  three  points  on  this  part  of  the 
coast. 

Monrovia,  the  chief  town  in  the  northern 
cluster  of  colonies,  has  a  convenient  port, 
and  is  of  considerable  extent.  There  the 
(Jovernor  of  Liberia  resides.  There  are 
eight  or  ten  villages,  also,  to  the  north  and 
south,  and  in  the  interior,  settlements  hav- 
ing been  made  on  the  Stockton  and  St 
PauKs  Rivers,  as  well  as  at  other  points  to 
the  distance  of  eight  or  ten  miles  from 
Monrovia.  A  colony  planted  at  Cape  Pal- 
mas by  the  Maryland  Auxihary  Coloniza- 
tion Society,  consists  of  about  550  or  600 
colonists  from  America.*    Many  natives, 


.V 


U  is  Ml  interpsting  fact,  that  the  gotcniof  at 
C%i^V^\inM,^i.'^'^iati-<«Qicm.u  a  g^ileman  of  eol- 
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however,  live  both  there  and  in  Liberia  on 
lands  of  their  own,  but  within  the  limits  of 
the  colony,  and  subject  to  its  laws ;  in  fact, 
they  form  an  integral  part  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

These  colonies  have  been  of  slow  gprowth, 
lor  the  Society,  unaided  by  the  General 
Government,  has  been  unable  to  conduct 
the  enterprise  on  a  large  scale.  Inexperi- 
ence, too,  has  led  to  several  blunders  in  the 
first  years,  to  which  must  be  added  want 
of  union  and  energy  on  the  part  of  the  Na- 
tional Society,  and  the  loss  of  the  confi- 
dence of  part  of  the  public,  particularly  of 
the  members  of  the  Anti-slavery  and  Abo- 
lition Societies.  Notwithstanding  all  this, 
the  Society  has  been  gradually  advancing. 
Its  yearly  income  has  for  some  time  past 
been  about  50,000  dollars,*  and  its  colonics, 
now  supposed  to  number  about  4000  emi- 

f rants,  are  in  a  tolerably  thriving  state. 
'atal  as  the  climate  of  Liberia  is  to  white 
men,  the  coloured  find  it  so  much  other- 
wise, that  the  mortality  among  them  has 
not  been  greater  than  was  to  be  expected 
— not  more  than  what  was  experienced  by 
the  first  settlers  in  Virginia  and  Massachu- 
setts. Cape  Palmas,  from  its  elevated  po- 
sition, has  been  found  remarkably  healthy, 
iuid  not  oppressive  even  to  the  missiojia- 
ries,  though  whites. 

It  has  ^en  well  ascertained  that,  at  the 
distance  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles 
the  country  rises  in  the  interior,  and  at  no 
S^reat  distance  farther  becomes  even  mount- 
ainous. Hence  it  is  inferred  that  the  cli- 
mate there  is  salubrious.  A  few  more 
years  of  success  will  enable  the  colonies  to 
purchase  the  lands  east  of  the  '*  back  set- 
tlements," and  to  open  a  way  to  the  hilly 
country.  Already,  in  fact,  they  are  ma- 
king a  road  from  Monrovia  into  the  interi- 
or, so  as  to  have  a  highway  for  trade  in 
camwood  and  other  productions  of  the 
country.  The  soil  is  almost  everywhere 
fertile,  and  vegetation  luxuriant,  so  that  a 
large  population  might  be  abundantly  pro- 
yided  for.  Instead  of  a  single  crop  in  a 
year,  as  in  colder  climates,  two  may  be  had 
of  many  vegetable  productions.  The  sweet 
potato,  rice,  sugar-cane,  the  coffee  plant, 
and  other  tropical  produce,  can  be  raised 
with  ease.  The  grand  difldculty  in  agri- 
culture Ues  in  the  want  of  good  fences,  and 
the  destruction  of  posts  and  rails  by  insects. 
This  must  be  overcome  by  making  hedges 
of  the  sour  orange,  or  by  employing  shep- 
herds, herdsmen,  and  boys. 

Many  of  the  colonists  have  now  their 


ably  conducted  for  several  years  the  Liberia  Hrrald, 
a  newspaper  of  respectable  character,  established  at 
Monrovia  ten  or  twelve  years  aga 

*  But  this  is  exclusive  of  that  of  some  State  soci- 
eties which  manage  their  own  affairs,  like  that  of 
Maryland,  to  which  the  state  of  that  name  nanted 
200,000  dollars,  pavable  in  ten  yeaiiy  instalments. 
The  colony  established  by  that  aocmty,  it  will  be  seen, 
j#  at  Cape  FaJmaa. 


little  farms.  Others,  and  perhaps  too  many, 
are  more  occupied  in  trading  with  the  na- 
tives. They  keep  a  quantity  of  small  craft 
for  trading  along  the  coast,  and  carry  on  a 
brisk  barter  with  numerous  vessels,  Amer- 
ican, British^  Ac,  &c.,  touching  from  time 
to  time  at  Monrovia. 

It  appears  from  the  testimony  of  impar- 
tial men,  with  good  opportunities  of  infor- 
mation, that  these  colonies  have  had  a  ben- 
eficial influence  on  that  coast,  and  have 
tended  to  repress  the  slave-trade.  Such 
was  that  of  Captains  Bell  and  Paine  of  the 
United  States  navy,  who  were  there  in 
1840,  and  who  both  vindicate  the  colonies 
from  many  charges  equally  false  and  ab- 
surd :  among  others,  that  of  conniving  at 
that  infamous  trade.  That  plantations 
mainly  composed  of  liberated  slaves  should 
be  altogether  immaculate,  no  man  of  sense 
would  expect  or  require.  But  that  they 
are,  as  communities,  thriving  well,  and  that 
they  are  also  exerting  a  happy  influence 
on  the  natives,  is  what  I  for  one  must  be- 
lieve, from  the  abundant  testimony  of  cred- 
ible witnesses  ;  among  others,  of  several 
excellent  missionaries,  with  whom  I  have 
been  long  and  intimately  acquainted.* 

I  have  remarked  that  the  Society  has 
been  much  opposed,  especially  by  the 
friends  of  the  anti-slavery  societies  m  the 
United  States.  This  opposition  has  arisen 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  Society  has 
been  advocated.  Its  friends  have  been  apt 
to  recommend  it  as  presenting  the  sole 
method  of  ridding  the  United  States  of  sla- 
very. This  is  absurd.  It  has  diverted  the 
minds  of  slaveholders  in  the  South  from 
the  duty  of  universally  emancipating  their 
slaves,  whether  they  shall  remain  in  the 
country  or  not ;  and  in  this  way  has  done 
mischief.  Its  friends  have  said  too  much, 
also,  about  the  impossibility  of  the  coloured 
population  rising  to  respectability  and  po- 
litical equality  in  the  United  States.  The 
difficulties  are  indeed  great,  but  good  men 
should  never  lend  their  aid  in  fostering  the 
unreasonable  prejudices  against  the  colour- 
ed race,  entertained  by  too  large  a  part  of 
our  people. 

Notwithstanding  these  and  some  other 
errors  which  might  be  mentioned,  I  cannot 
but  feel  the  deepest  interest  in  the  cause 
of  African  colonization ;  first,  because  it 
may  be  advocated  even  before  slavehold- 
ers in  such  a  way  as  to  favour  emancipa- 
tion, a  thing  which  cannot  be  done  at  pres- 
ent by  the  agents  of  our  "  Abolition"  and 
"  Anti-slavery  Societies ;"  secondly,  be- 
cause it  provides  slaveholders  who  wish 
to  emancipate  their  slaves,  and  who,  by 


*  This  applies  chiefly  to  Liberia.    I  regret  to  say, 
that  very  recent  information  makes  me  fear  that  the 
Maryland  colony  at  Cape  Palmas  is  not  «.c<.vck%^«^  W 
vourably  ou  the  mMSiQii  vYi^t^  %%\X  wx-^  n»  ^^.  '^ 
is  to  be  hopoA  VYisX  \.\ie>  wocvfeVi  ^X.XtfwiAN^^'Wft**^ 
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certain  State  laws,  are  obliged  to  remove 
them  out  of  the  state  when  so  emancipa- 
ted, with  an  opportunity  of  sending  them 
to  a  country  which  does  afford  the  pros- 
pect of  their  rising  to  independence  and 
comfort ;  thirdly,  l^cause  the  colonization 
of  Africa,  in  one  way  or  other,  presents 
the  sole  effectual  method  of  breaking  up 
the  slave-trade :  and,  lastly,  because  it  is 
the  surest  way  of  introducing  civilization 
into  Africa,  and  also  furnishes  a  paint  d'ap- 
put  for  the  prosecution  of  Christian  mis- 
sions. Such  is  the  opinion  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Philip,  the  distinguished  and  judicious 
superintendent  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society's  missions  in  South  Africa,  as  ably 
maintained  in  a  letter  addressed  by  him, 
eight  or  ten  years  ago,  to  the  students  at 
the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton, 
New-Jersey. 

The  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  Episcopali- 
ans, and  Methodists  have  all,  as  we  have 
seen,  flourishing  missions  in  these  colo- 
nies.* The  numbers  of  evangelical  preach- 
ers, of  all  denominations,  is  no  less  than 
forty.  God  has  greatly  blessed  his  Word 
in  these  communities,  which,  considering 
the  recent  servitude  and  ignorance  of  most 
of  the  colonists,  are  said  to  exhibit  an  ex- 
traordinary prevalence  of  morality. 

I  know  not  how  any  person  can  read 
without  interest  the  following  statement, 
contained  in  the  Heport  of  the  Methodist 
Missionary  Society,  read  at  the  annual 
meeting  in  May,  1842  : 

'*  Tlie  Liberia  mission  includes  an  Annu- 
al Conference  of  seventeen  preachers,  all 
coloured  except  the  superintendent  and 
the  two  brethren  lately  sent  out.  It  has  a 
membership  of  nearly  one  thousand  indi- 
viduals, of  whom  150  are  natives,  who, 
until  the  last  two  years,  were  worshipping 
gods  of  wood,  and  stone,  and  clay. 

"  There  are  thirteen  day-schools  within 
the  bounds  of  the  mission,  in  which  from 
550  to  600  children  receive  daily  instruc- 
tion ;  fourteen  churches,  some  of  which 
are  very  neat,  and  one  built  of  stone,  in 
size  forty  by  sixty  feet.  There  are  also 
eight  mission-houses  or  parsonages,  four 
school-houses,  one  of  which  (the  academy) 
is  a  stone  building  twenty  by  forty  feet ; 
and  a  large  printing-office,  ^so  of  stone, 
with  an  excellent  press.  In  the  schools 
there  arc  upwanl  of  forty  native  children 
and  youth,  who  are  preparing  for  future 
usefulness.  Many  of  them  read  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  write  well,  and  are  burning  with 
zeal  to  carry  the  Gospel  to  regions  yet  be- 
yond them. 

"  Tribes  at  a  distance  have  sent  for  mis- 
sionaries, and  the  board  is  anxious  to  push 


*  The  Roman  ("atholirs  havo  also  commencod  a 
miasion  at  Cape  Palinas,  and  will  dfiubtless  do  the 
nme,  ere  long,  at  Literia.    The  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Har- 

ron  and  Fatnck  Kelly,  pricats,  were  sent  in  the  i^eax 

JS42  to  Cape  Palmaa, 


the  victories  of  the  cross  still  farther  rato 
the  interior.  If  means  can  be  fumiifaBd, 
the  Board  expect  a  vast  amoimt  of  nitife 
agency  will  be  called  into  operation.  If 
the  society  were  able  to  thrust  forth  bst  i 
few  scores  of  such  young  men  of  Africa  at 
Simon  Peter,*  who  recently  ▼isited  tlii 
country,  the  Liberia  mission  of  the  Metlo- 
dist  Episcopal  Church  would  be  rendend 
a  blessing  to  thousands  of  the  African  nee 
yet  unborn.  In  view  of  the  success  wUek 
has  attended  this  mission,  the  report  n- 
horted  the  church  to  adhere  to  the  motto  of 
the  dying  and  lamented  Cox  :  *  Tboogh  t 
thousand  fall,  Africa  must  not  be  given  up.'** 

The  chairman  introduced  the  Rer.  Joke 
Seys,  superintendent  of  the  African  mii- 
sion,  who  rose  and  spoke  substantially  is 
follows  : 

'*  Mr.  Chairman,  1  hold  in  my  hand  a  res- 
olution given  to  me  for  presentation  to 
the  Society,  with  a  request  that  I  would 
make  some  remarks  in  sustaining  it.** 

He  then  read  the  following  resolution: 
"  *  Resolved,  That  the  Liberia  mission,  inclu- 
ding as  it  does  a  portion  of  the  interior  of 
Western  Africa,  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
promising  fields  for  missionary  enterprise; 
and  that  the  touching  appeals  from  Uie  half- 
awakened  natives  of  dinerent  tribes  whieb 
have  reached  us  through  our  missionaries, 
while  they  proclaim  the  ripeness  of  the  har- 
vest, imperatively  call  upon  the  Church  for 
the  requisite  supply  of  efficient  labourers/ 

"  I  presume  this  resolution  was  assigned 
to  me  on  account  of  my  connexion  with 
the  Liberia  mission.  I  can  say  it  affords 
me  much  pleasure  to  present  such  a  reso- 
lution. Years  have  now  elapsed  since  I  , 
stood  among  you — since  I  was  sent  by  you  ; 
as  an  almoner  of  the  Gospel  to  poor,  long- 
neglected  Africa. 

"  The  resolution  speaks  of  Africa  as  one 
of  the  most  promising  fields  of  missionary 
enterprise.  Is  it  so  1  Yes,  sir,  it  is  so.  Alio 
if  the  missionary  sickle  be  but  applied,  the 
field  will  yield  a'  rich  and  noble  harvest  to 
the  Church.  Out  of  1000  church  members, 
150  arc  native  converts.  But  two  years 
ago  I  found  them  bowing  down  to  images 
of  wood,  and  clay,  and  stone,  and  leatl^r, 
and  everj'thing  which  their  fancy  could 
make  into  a  god.  These  idols  they  placed 
about  their  persons,  put  them  in  their 
houses,  and  carried  about  with  them  wher- 
ever they  went. 

'*  Soon  after  a  number  of  them  had  been 
converted,  they  appointed  a  day  for  mee^ 
ing,  when  they  were  admitted  to  the  Church. 
And  what  a  scene !  Bonfires  were  kindled 
in  the  town  of  Heddinffton,  and  the  praises 
of  Immanuel  ascended  with  the  smoke  of 
the  burning  idols.  At  the  same  time,  the 
hearts  of  these  young  converts  were  burn- 
ing with  desire  to  carry  the  Gospel  to  the 
Unbfe^  be^oud  them. 
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**  Western  Africa  is  a  most  promising 
field,  because  her  native  converts  are  eager 
to  carry  the  Gospel  to  the  country  in  the 
interior.  The  boys  at  the  love-feasts  tell 
the  tale  of  their  conversion,  pray  God  to 
•keep  them  goo<^  to  make  them  grow  up 
men,  and  l^  missionaries  to  *  the  tolher 
f&9pl€.*  1'he  natives  will  prove  themselves 
doubly  qualified  for  the  missionary  woric, 
as  they  nave  less  fear  of  the  peculiar  dis- 
eases of  the  climate,  can  be  supported  with 
Jeea  means,  and  understand  the  langUHge 
•of  the  country.'^ 

Nor  is  the  interest  which  the  converted 
oolonists  and  natives  feel  in  missions  un- 
fruitful, if  we  may  judge  from  the  fact  men- 
tioned  in  the  "  Africa's  Luminary,"  the  val- 
uable and  well-conducted  journal  of  the 
tcoloay,  that  the  *sum  of  208  dollars  has 
■been  collected  at  a  meeting  of  the  mission- 
ary society  of  the  Conference. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE   SUMMARY. 

Thus  it  will  be  perceived  that  almost  eve- 
ry evangelical  church  in  the  United  States 
ia  doing  more  or  less  for  the  propagation 
of  the  .Gospel  in  foreign,  and  especially  in 
heathen  lands.  I  know  not,  indeed,  that 
there  is  a  single  exception,  unless  it  be 
among  some  of  the  smaller  German  de- 
nominations, or  some  branches  of  the  Meth- 
odist and  Presbyterian  churches.  Even 
these,  however,  seem  almost  all  to  con- 
tribute towards  this  great  object  through 
aocieties  or  boards,  either  belonging  to 
other  denominations,  or  common  to  sev- 
eral. Thus  the  Reformed  Presbyterians  or 
Covenanters  support  a  missionary  in  the 
East  Indies,  in  connexion,!  believe,  with 
the  Presbyterian  Church's  Board  of  Mis- 
sions; the  Associate  Reformed  churches 
ao  far  aid  the  same  board ;  the  Associate 
churches  have  a  mission  in  the  island  of 
Trinidad,  and  one  branch  of  the  Covenant- 
ers or  Reformed  Presbyterians  are  project- 
ing a  mission  in  the  same  quarter  of  the 
world  ;  isnd  some  of  the  German  Reform- 
ed churches  aid  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  as 
do,  also,  some  of  the  Cumberland  Presby- 
terian churches. 

This  is  a  gnitifying  fact,  wiiether  we  re- 
^rd  it  as  a  sign  of  life,  or  an  earnest  of  its 
still  farther  increase  in  the  churches.  Nut 
that  these  have  done  all  thai  their  glorious 
Lord  may  justly  look  for  at  their  hands : 
but  that  what  they  have  hitherto  done  is 
bat  the  promise  of  much  greater  things  for 
the  future,  we  may  reasonably  infer  from 
the  comparatively  recent  period  that  either 
domestic  or  foreign  missions  beffan  seri- 
ously to  interest  the  Christian  public  of  the 
United  States.     Previous  to  1813,  there 


was  not  a  single  foreign  missionary  soci- 
ety in  the  country,  with  the  exception  of 
that  of  the  Moravian  Brethren,  ana  not  till 
long  after  did  the  churches  do  anything 
worth  mention  in  that  field.  The  last 
twenty  years,  or,  rather,  the  last  ten  years, 
have  witnessed  much  improvement  in  this 
respect,  and  we  pray  that  it  may  go  on  in 
a  far  greater  ratio  until  every  church  shall 
have  come  up  to  the  full  demands  of  its 
duty. 

It  is  difficult  to  present  at  one  view  the 
statistics  of  all  these  missionary  efforts 
with  perfect  accuracy,  at  least  if  we  would 
include  all  the  particulars  upon  which  the 
reader  may  think  information  desirable. 
On  the  main  points  we  may  obtain  pretty 
accurate  results.  Including  the  missions 
of  the  evangelical  churches  alone,  and 
those  of  the  others  are  hardly  of  sufficient 
importance  to  call  for  notice,  the  receipts 
from  all  sources  for  propagating  the  Cros- 
pel  in  foreign,  and  chiedy  heathen  lands, 
for  the  year  ending  August  1st,  1843,  may 
safely  be  reckoned  at  $510,424.*  This  is 
exclusive,  also,  of  the  income  of  the  coloni* 
zation  societies,  amounting,  say,  to  §60,000, 
these  not  being  missionary  societies. 

The  number  of  distinct  missions  prose- 
cuted by  the  United  States  churches  is  at 
least  sixty-five ;  that  of  stations  and  out- 
stations  exceeds  300.  These  employed  in 
1841-42  at  least  376  preaching  American 
missionaries,  who,  with  few  exceptions, 
were  ordained  ministers,  and  above  seven- 
ty American  laymen,  chiefly  physicians, 
printers,  teachers,  and  catechists.  The 
American  females,  chiefly  wives  of  mis- 
sionaries and  teachers,  amounted  to  420, 
making  a  total  of  875  persons  from  the 
United  States  connected  with  these  mis- 
sions, and  all  labouring,  in  one  way  or  an- 
other, to  promote  the  Gospel  among  the 
heathen.  The  natives  who  assist  as  min- 
isters, evangelists,  teachers,  distributors  of 
tracts,  &c.,  &c.,  amounted  at  least  to  375. 

*  The  following  table  gives  the  dctaila  on  this  point : 
The  Americsn  Board  of  ComiiuMionen  for  Fonifa 

MissiuM $a44,t34 

Board  of  Forcirn  MiMfions  of   the  Presbyterian 

Charch 50,5S4 

BiHird  of  Foreign  Mistinni  of  the  Baptist  Churchea    47,151 
Foreign  Missions  of  the  Muthodist  Episcopal  Church   39,458 
Foreign  Missiims  t>f  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Charch    35tlf7 
Foreign  Miasiooarx  Society  uf  the  Free- Will  Bap- 
tists (about) 3,503 

Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Lutheran  Churdi 

(about) 3,000 

Foreign  Mitsionary  Society  of  the  United  Brethren 

(about) 8,364 

Foreign  Evangelical  Society 15,000 

Othmr  Societies 5^000 

Granto  from  American  Bible  Society,  the  American 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  the  American 
Tract  Society,  estimated  to  be  at  least    .        .    50,000 

Total  ....  $510,494 
Nor  does  this  statement  include  the  annual  grant 
of  the  general  government  of  10,000  dollars  for  the 
support  of  schools  among  the  Indian  tribes,  which 
is  laid  out  through  the  missionary  societies.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  obtain  the  exact  amount  raised  by 
two  or  three  of  the  societies ;  but  the  au^votodvu&ak 
caonot  be  fax  (xom  V^  vnSlW 
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CONCLUSION. 

In  the  forc^ing  pages  I  proposed  to  treat  i  of  Rhode  Island,  the  one  by  Roman  Catb* 
of  the  origin,  history ,  economy,  action,  and  I  olics,  who  enjoyed  their  religious  rights  at 


influence  of  religion  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  in  the  execution  of  this 
task  I  have  endeavoured  to  omit  nothing 
that  seemed  requisite  to  a  full  elucidation 
of  the  subject.  The  extent  of  ground  ne- 
cessarily traversed  has  rendered  it  indis- 
pensable that  I  sh(»uld  lay  before  the  read- 
er very  numerous  details  ;  but  these,  I 
trust,  he  has  found  at  once  pertinent  and 
interesting.  Here  the  work  properly  ends ; 
but  I  am  desirous  of  recalhng  the  attention 
of  the  reader  to  a  few  of  the  most  impor- 
tant facts  which  it  brings  to  light,  and  brief- 
ly to  remark  upon  them,  in  order,  if  pos- 
sible, to  render  them  more  useful  to  those 
who  m<iy  be  led  to  contemplate  them.  I 
wish,  also,  to  make  a  reply  to  several 
charges  against  my  country,  and  especial- 
ly against  its  religious  institutions,  which 
1  have  heard  in  certain  parts  of  Europe. 

I.  The  progress  of  Religious  Lirertv 
IN  America. — On  this  subject  so  much  has 
been  said  in  the  second  and  third  books  of 
this  work,  that  I  need  do  no  mure  than  be- 
stow a  very  brief  review  upon  it.  In  no 
part  of  the  world,  I  apprehend,  can  we 
find  any  progress,  in  this  respect,  which 
can  be  compared  with  what  has  taken 
place  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  year  1007,  the  plantation  of  the 
Southern  group  of  colonics  was  commen- 
ced within  the  settlement  of  Jamestown. 
In  10*20,  that  i>f  the  Northern  was  begun  in 
the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at  IMymoulh. 
Though  originating  in  motives  as  widely 
ditTerent.  almost,  as  possible,  and  having 
in  view  the  ditTusion  of  forms  of  Protest- 
antism, so  far  as  ecclesiastical  organization 
is  concerned,  as  completely  antipodal  as 
can  be  conceived,  lH>ih  were  founded  in 
that  spirit  of  intolerance  which  prevailed 


that  epoch  in  no  Protestant  country,  and 
the  other  by  a  sect  of  Protestants,  who 
could  find  no  toleration  either  in  Massa- 
chusetts or  Virginia.  Nearly  fifty  yean 
later,  Pennsylvania  was  planted  as  an  asy- 
lum for  persecuted  Quakers,  who,  till  theor 
had  no  place  of  assured  protection  and  re^ 
pose  in  the  whole  world.  The  influence  of 
these  three  asylum-colonies,  one  in  the 
north,  one  in  the  south,  and  one  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  entire  series  of  plantations,  where 
perfect  religious  liberty  was  established  at 
the  very  outset,  and  m  two  of  which  its 
reign  was  never  interrupted,  though  silent, 
was  powerful.  The  complete  demonstra- 
tion which  they  furnished-- in  the  internal 
tranquillity  which  prevailed,  so  far  as  reli- 
gious questions  were  concerned,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  all  unhappy  collisions  between 
the  Church  and  the  State,  and  of  corroding 
jealousies  and  attritions  between  the  vari- 
ous sects — not  only  of  the  justice,  but  alto 
of  the  wisdom  of  giving  to  all  men  the 
fullest  possession  of  the  rights  of  con- 
science and  of  worship,  could  not  be  k)st 
upon  the  other  colonies. 

Its  influence  concurred  with  the  many 
long  -  protracted  and  severe  discussions 
which  took  place  in  them,  to  bring  aboat 
ultimately  the  triumph  of  better  principles. 
And  wliat  is  now  the  state  of  things  in 
the  United  States,  as  regards  religious 
liberty  ?  It  is  that  of  the  universal  enjoy- 
ment of  this  liberty.  The  Christian— be 
he  Protestant  or  Catholic — the  infidel,  the 
Mohammedan,  the  Jew,  the  Deist,  has  not 
only  all  his  rights  as  a  citizen,  but  may 
have  his  own  form  of  worship,  without  the 
possibility  of  any  interference  from  any 
policeman  or  magistrate,  provided  he  do 
not  interrupt,  in  so  doing,  the  peace  ani 


at  that  day  throughout  the  Did  World,  and  ;  tranquillity  of  the  surrounding  neighbonr- 
which,  alas!  reigns  even  yet  in  so  largo  a, hood.  Even  the  Atheist  may  have  bis 
|K>rtion  of  it.  All  that  the  Puritans  who  |  meetings  in  which  to  preach  his  doctrines, 
sottltHi  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut '  if  he  can  get  anybody  to  hear  them.* 
expected  to  accomplish  was  the  planting  j  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  United 
of  colonies  in  which  they  and  their  chil- ;  States  and  Texas  are  the  only  countries 

dreii  nught  pn>foss  and  pnictise  the  n»li-  ; 1 

gion  which  they   prctVrrod.     The  toler.i- 1     *  Kren  a.«  n  repards  the  boldiosr  of  jMlitical  (ifr 

lion  of  other  doctrines  ami  other  forms  of  ' 

worship  f'oriuod  nn  part  of  their  desire  or 

design.     Nor  was  then'  a  bettor  spirit  ni 

Virguna.     In  Ivih,  iho  narrow  bigotry  of 

Kun^po  sinu'k  doop  iis  roots,  soon  attained 

a  vigimnis  gnn\th,  and  brought  forth  its 

apprv»pnu:c  iruits. 

7/1  the  year  U\U,  the  colony  of  Mary- 
Luid  \\:is  towhiviU  and  two  years  later. \\Yi\  \ mvc:.*  ^tqot^^ m* 


rt'^.  while  I  he  Constitutions  of  almost  aU  the  i 
a$  wo  h:ive  shown  in  the  third  book,  are  fiHinded  oo 
i'h.n^nani'.y.  m  a  certain  sense,  and  at  presenl  imkt 
i:o  distinciu'n  N^wecii  Protestants  and  KomanCalh* 
o'.ic*.  ih»*  Jew  IS.  wiih  c:ic  exception,  nowhoe  de- 
lvirn!\i  !roin  any  civil  privrew.  There  is.  I  am  aor 
r>  lo  say  ii.  one  stale,  that  of  North  Carolina,  wboe 
'.he  UmclKO  u>  sif.l  escludt^l  froni  political  pnnlegfli; 
.i:s.'.  ih:s.  »vV\  under  her  new  Constitution.  But  it » 
the  k'niv  rehc  of  this  species  of  Inxbsnsm  which  re- 
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in  all  Christendom  where  perfect  religious 
liberty  exists,  and  where  the  government 
ioes  nothing,  by  **  favour*'  or  otherwise,  to 
promote  the  interests  of  any  one  religion, 
yr  of  any  one  sect  of  religionists,  more 
Lhan  another.  And  1  caiuiot  but  think 
iiat  the  very  freedom  from  a  thousand 
lerplexing  and  agitating  collisions,  from 
Rrhich  one  sees  the  governments  of  other 
soun tries  in  the  Christian  world  to  be  con- 
iuually  suffering,  furnishes  one  of  the 
nost  powerful  arguments  which  can  be 
M>nceived  in  favour  of  leaving  religion  to 
ts  own  resources,  under  the  blessing  of 
ts  adorable  Author.  Whatever  diversity 
>f  opinion  may  exist  among  Christians  in 
America  on  other  subjects,  there  is  none 
Ml  this  subject.  They  would  all  acknowl- 
edge, without  a  moment's  hesitation,  the 
riewB  expressed  in  the  following  para- 
graphs, which  were  uttered  lately  by  a 
lifted  and  elegant  writer.* 

"  Almost  every  sect  in  turn,  when  tempt- 
Ml  by  the  power,  has  resorted  to  the  prac- 
ice  of  religious  persecution ;  but  to  the 
credit  of  Rome  it  nmst  be  said  that  the 
laptimn  of  fire  is  almost  exclusively  her 
lacnunent  for  heretics.  Good  men  of  al- 
nost  all  persuasions  have  been  confined 
n  prison  for  conscience'  sake.  Bunyan 
iras  the  first  person  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
11.  punished  for  the  crime  of  nonconformi- 
;y.  Southey's  own  language  has  the  word 
mnUhed ;  it  should  have  been  persecuted 
or  the  virtue ;  for  such  it  wiis  in  Bunyan ; 
ind  any  palliation  which  could  be  resorted 
o  for  the  purpose  of  justifying  an  English 
lierarchy  for  shutting  up  John  Bunyan  in 
prison,  would  also  justify  a  Romish  hie- 
■archy  for  burning  Latimer  and  Ridley  at 
he  stake.  Strange  that  the  lesson  of 
"elig^ous  toleration  should  be  one  of  the 
ast  and  hardest,  even  for  liberal  minds,  to 
earn.  It  cost  long  time,  instruction,  and 
liscipline  even  for  the  disciples  of  Christ 
o  learn  it ;  and  they  never  would  have 
earned  it  had  not  the  infant  Church  been 
;at  loose  from  the  State,  and  deprived  of 
dl  possibility  of  girding  the  secular  arm 
rith  thunder  in  its  behalf.  John  had  not 
earned  it  when  he  would  have  called 
lown  fire  from  heaven  to  destroy  the  Sa- 
naritans;  nor  John,  nor  his  followers, 
irhen  they  forbade  a  faithful  saint  (some 
iohn  Bunyan  of  those  days,  belike)  from 
lasting  out  devils,  because  he  followed 
LOt  them.  And  they  never  would  have 
Bamed  it  had  the  union  of  Church  and 
(late  been  sanctioned  by  the  Saviour. 
Whenever  one  sect  in  particular  is  united 
0  the  State,  the  lesson  of  religious  tolera- 
ion  will  not  be  perfectly  learned;  nay, 
rho  does  not  see  tliat  toleration  itself,  ap- 
plied to  religion,  implies  the  assumption 


•  Rev.  George  B.  Cheever,  of  New- York,  in  a 
lecture  on  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress. 


I  of  a  power  that  ought  not  to  exist,  that  in 
I  itself  is  tyranny.  It  implies  that  you,  an 
I  earthly  authority,  an  earthly  power,  say 
to  me,  so  condescendingly,  I  permit  you 
the  exercise  of  your  religion.  You  per- 
mit me  1  And  what  authority  have  you  to 
permit  me,  any  more  than  1  to  permit  you  \ 
God  permits  me,  God  commands  me,  and 
do  you  dare  to  say  that  you  tolerate  me  1 
Who  is  he  that  shall  come  in  between  me 
and  God  either  to  say  yea  or  nay  1  Your 
toleration  itself  is  tyranny,  for  you  have 
no  right  to  meddle  with  the  matter.  But 
whenever  Church  and  State  are  united, 
then  there  will  be  meddling  with  the  mat- 
ter ;  and  even  in  this  country,  if  one  par- 
ticular sect  were  to  get  the  patronage  of 
the  State,  there  would  be  an  end  to  our 
perfect  religious  freedom. 

'*  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the 
poet  Southwell,  who  wrote  one  of  the 
most  exquisitely  beautiful  death-hymns  in 
our  language,  and  who  seems  to  have  been 
truly  a  devout  man,  was  put  to  death  vio- 
lently  and  publicly,  no  other  crime  being 
proved  against  him  but  what  he  honestly 
and  proudly  avowed,  that  he  had  come 
over  into  England  simply  and  solely  to 
preach  the  Catholic  religion.  And  h* 
ought  to  have  been  left  at  liberty  to  preach 
it;  for  if  the  Protestant  religion  cannot 
stand  against  Catholic  preaching,  it  ought 
to  go  down.  No  religion  is  worth  having, 
or  worth  supporting,  that  needs  racks,  or 
Inquisitions,  or  fires  and  fagots,  to  sus- 
tain it ;  that  dare  not  or  cannot  meet  its  ad- 
versaries on  the  open  battle-field  of  Truth ; 
no  religion  is  worth  supporting  that  needs 
anything  but  the  truth  and  Spirit  of  God  to 
support  it ;  and  no  establishment  ought  to 
be  permitted  to  stand  that  stands  by  per- 
secuting others,  nor  any  church  to  exist 
that  exists  by  simply  unchurching  others*. 
So,  if  the  English  Church  Establishment 
dared  not  consider  herself  safe  without 
shutting  up  John  Bunyan  and  sixty  other 
dissenters  (several  of  whom  were  also, 
like  himself,  clergymen)  with  him  in  pris- 
on, the  English  Church  Establishment  was 
not  worthy  to  be  safe ;  the  English  Church 
Establishment  was  a  disgrace  and  an  in- 
jury to  the  Gospel,  and  a  disgrace  and  an 
injuiT  to  a  free  people.  No  church  is 
worth  saving  from  destruction,  if  it  has  to 
be  saved  by  the  destruction  of  other  men's 
religious  liberties ;  nay,  if  that  be  the  case 
with  it,  it  ought  to  go  down,  and  the  soon- 
er the  better.  No  church  is  worthy  to 
stand  that  makes  nonconformity  to  its 
rites  and  usages  a  penal  crime ;  it  become^ 
a  persecuting  church  the  moment  it  does 
this ;  for.  supposing  that  every  man,  wom- 
an, and  child  in  the  kingdom  is  kept  from 
nonconformity  simply  by  that  threat,  and 
that,  through  the  power  of  such  terror, 
there  comes  to  be  never  the  tifi«.d  vj;^  ^>a^. 
such  peuai  Uvi^  '\xi«x<&c\k>I\Qt^^s^w^  \!lw^\. 
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a  single  subject  really  molested  or  punish- 
ed, still  that  church  is  a  persecuting  church, 
and  that  people  a  persecuted  people,  a  ter- 
rified people,  a  people  cowed  down,  a  peo- 
ple in  whose  souls  the  sacred  fire  of  liber- 
ty is  fast  extinguishing,  a  people  bound  to 
God*s  service  by  the  fear  of  men's  racks. 
Such  a  people  can  never  be  free ;  their 
cowardice  will  forge  their  fetters.  A  peo- 
ple who  will  sell  themselves  to  a  church 
through  fear  of  punishment,  will  sell  them- 
selves to  any  tyrant  through  the  same 
fear;  nay,  a  people  who  will  serve  God 
through  fear  of  punishment,  when  they 
would  not  serve  him  otherwise,  will  serve 
Satan  in  the  same  way. 

"If  you  make  nonconformity  a  crime, 
you  aro  therefore  a  persecuting  church, 
whether  your  name  be  Rome,  or  Kngland, 
or  America,  even  though  there  be  not  a 
single  nonconformist  found  for  you  to  ex- 
ercise your  wrath  upon,  not  one  against 
whom  you  may  draw  the  sword  of  your 
penalty.  But  it  is  drawn,  and  drawn  against 
the  liberty  of  conscience,  and  every  man 
whom  in  this  way  you  keep  from  noncon- 
formity, you  make  him  a  deceiver  to  his 
CSod ;  you  make  him  barter  his  conscience 
for  an  exemption  from  an  earthly  penalty ; 
you  make  him  put  his  conscience,  not  into 
God*s  keeping,  but  into  the  keeping  of 
your  sword ;  you  dry  up  the  life-blood  of 
liberty  in  his  soul;  you  make  him  in  his 
inmost  conscience  an  imprisoned  slave,  a 
venal  victim  of  your  bribery  and  terror; 
and  though  he  mav  still  walk  God's  earth 
as  others,  it  is  with  the  iron  in  his  soul,  it 
.  is  with  your  chain  about  his  neck,  it  is  as 
the  shuffling  fugitive  from  your  penalties, 
and  not  as  a  whole-souled  man,  who,  fear- 
ing  (lod  religiously,  fears  nothing  else. 
There  may,  indeed,  be  no  chain  visible, 
but  you  have  wound  its  invisible  links 
around  the  man's  spirit ;  you  have  bound 
the  man  within  the  man;  you  have  fet- 
tered him,  and  laid  him  down  in  a  cold, 
dark  dungeon,  and  until  those  fetters  are 
taken  off,  and  he  stands  erect  and  looks 
out  from  his  prison  to  God,  it  is  no  man, 
but  a  slave  that  you  have  in  your  service  ; 
it  is  no  disciple,  but  a  ^>imon  Magus  that 
yop  have  in  your  clnirch." 

But  though  with  us  "heresy"  is  no- 
where considered  to  be  •*  treason,'"  and  all 
enjoy  equal  religious  liberty,  neither  the 
General  Government,  nor  those  of  our  in- 
dividual states,  are  indifferent  to  religion. 
One  of  the  most  striking  proofs  of  this  is 
to  be  fuund  in  the  fact,  that  every  year — 
r.linost  without  exception  in  the  autumn — 
the"  governors  of  a  large  majority  of  our 
states  recommend  and  name  a  day  to  be 
observed  as  a  Day  of  Thanksgiving  to  Al- 
mighty (iod  for  Ilia  mercies,  and  of  sup- 
plication for  their  continuance.  And  such 
i\Ays  are  generally  observed  by  Christians 
of  every  name.    Business  is  suspexided,V 


the  churches  are  open,  at  least  in  the  fore- 
noon, and  sermons  are  preached  through- 
out the  limits  of  the  Commonwealth.* 

II.  Thk  True  Causes  of  Success. — But 
our  religious  liberty,  unbounded  and  pre- 
cious as  it  is,  is  not  the  cause  of  the  suc- 
cess which  has  attended  the  Gospel  in 
America.  It  is  only  the  occcuiori,  if  I  may 
so  express  myself,  not  the  metms^  by  which 
the  Church  of  Christ  has  made  so  g^reac  ad- 
vances in  the  United  States.  It  has  won- 
derfully opened  the  way  for  this  blessed 
prosperity :  it  has  removed  hiiiderances,  al- 
layed prejudices,  and  placed  the  counoy 
in  a  true  position  in  regard  to  Christianity. 
It  has  created  an  open  field,  in  which  Tniih 
may  contend  with  Error,  clad  in  her  own 
panoply,  and  relying  on  her  own  weapons. 

Much  as  I  love  the  perfect  liberty  of  cos- 
science  and  of  worship  which  we  enjoy  in 
America,  there  are  other  things  which,  to 
my  mind,  must  be  regarded  as  the  causes 
of  the  success  which  has  attended  the  ef- 
forts of  God's  people  among  us  to  promote 
his  kingdom.  Let  us  notice  these  for  a 
few  moments. 

1.  There  is  the  grouping  of  our  children, 
rich  and  poor,  in  the  Sunday-schools,  ar- 
ranging them  in  small  classes,  and  bring- 
ing their  young  minds  and  hearts  into  con- 
tact with  the  Word  of  God. 

Q.  There  is  the  continuation  of  this  good 
work  in  the  Bible- class.     What  a  powerful 


♦  Tho  European  reader  of  this  work  may  he 
pleased  to  see  one  of  the  proclamations  issao:}  od 
such  occnsions ;  we  subjom  that  of  the  Governor  of 
New-York  for  the  year  1843. 

'*  In  obedience  to  that  high  aenae  of  ^mtitude 
due  the  Ahnighty  Ruler  of  the  Universe.  I  do  hereby 
dcsi^ate  Thudsday,  thr  fourtbbmth  dkx  or 
Decrmber  nrxt,  to  be  observed  by  the  Pfople  ot 
thisstate  asaday  ofPsAYBR,  Praise,  an dThawkb- 
aiviNu  TO  Almighty  God  for  the  numeroiu  and 
uninerite<l  blessini^K  of  the  year. 

"  I  feel  assured  that  this  art  of  pubhc  duty  is  in 
acconlanco  with  the  wishes  of  the  people,  ani  wrill 
meet  with  universal  acquiescence. 

"  As  a  people,  we  have  great  reason  to  be  thank* 
ful,  and  to  praiao  the  Almighty  Dispenser  of  aU  Good 
for  the  continued  smiles  of  His  providence  on  oar 
state  and  naiion. 

'*  During  the  past  year  we  have  been  permittfd 
to  enjoy  oiir  religious  and  political  privileges  unmo- 
lested. We  have  been  exempt  from  those  ravage* 
of  malignant  disease  which  sometimes  afflii*t  a  peo- 
ple. The  season  has  been  highly  propitious,  and 
seklom  has  the  harvest  been  more  abundant.  As  % 
crowning  blessing,  the  Spirit  of  the  Loni  bis  re- 
vival the  hearts  of  Christians,  and  brought  to  a  sa- 
ving kuowUilfre  many  that  knew  noi  l.*or. 

*•  Forthe  trsti.icii.si.od  b!u!«»«iii38  wihaveenjO)fti 
we  should  niifise  onr  hearts  in  humble  adoration  to 
our  Father  in  heaven,  thereby  presenting  to  the 
world  the  imposing  spectacle  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  a  great  stale  abstaining  from  all  secular  en- 
gagetnetits  on  the  day  desiCTiated.  and  devoting  them- 
selves to  the  service  of  the  Almighty.  We  sboaM 
always  rememlwr  that  *  righieoushesa  ezalteth  a  na* 
lion.'' 

"  Given  under  my  hand,  and  the  privy  seal  of  the 
state,  at  the  city  of  Albany,  this  tenth  day  ot 
[L.  S.]  November,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  forty-three. 

"  Wm.  C.  Botrcs." 


CONCLUSION. 


Itl 


means  of  doing  good !  and  how  well  cal- 1  predated,  honoured,  sought  by  the  Church 
dilated  to  follow  up,  or  prepare  the  way  as  He  ought  to  be  1  Oh,  when  shall  Chris- 
for  the  instruction  around  the  family  altar !  |  tians  awake  to  a  proper  sense  of  the  desi- 
3.  There  are  our  societies  for  educating .  rablcness,  yea,  the  absolute  necessity  of 
in  a  thorough  manner  young  men  of  piety  j  His  glorious  effusion  upon  the  world,  ia 
and  talents  for  the  work  of  preaching  the !  order  to  its  conversion,  and  which  is  the 
•Gospel.  And  many  hundreds  of  young  subject  of  so  many  and  so  remarkable  pre- 
men  of  promise,  whom  God*s  Spirit  urges  dictions]  Many  who  profess  the  name  of 
to  preach  salvation  to  their  dying  fellow-  Christ  seem  almost  not  to  know  whether 
men,  are  thus  every  year  brought  forward 


4br  the  work. 

4.  Next  come  the  Home  Missionary  Soci- 
eties and  Boards,  which  send  forth  these 
young  men,  when  prepared  to  preach,  to 
the  new  and  destitute  portions  of  the  coun- 
try, and  help  the  people  to  sustain  them. 

5.  In  connexion  with  these,  the  Mater- 
nal Associations,  and  other  means  for  im- 
pressing on  parents  the  duty  of  bringing 


there  be  a  Holy  Ghost ! 

Now,  though  the  churches  in  America, 
taken  as  a  whole,  are  very  far  from  a 
proper  appreciation  of  this  subject;  though 
even  the  best  of  tliom  are  far  from  hav- 
ing attained  such  views,  and  from  having 
put  forth  such  action  respecting  it  as  they 
ought  to  do,  yet  there  is,  in  all  evan- 
gelical and  truly  converted  Christians 
among  us,  some  sense  of  their  dependance 


up  their  children  for  the  Lord,  and  for  aid-   upon  the  Spirit  for  success  in  their  efforts 


ing  them  in  the  attempt,  must  not  be  over- 
looked ;  nor  those  efforts  which  are  made 
to  disseminate  the  Sacred  Scriptures  and 
religious  tracts  and  books.  These  are  si- 
lent but  efficient  means  of  co-operation  in 
this  blessed  work. 

6.  And,  lastly  and  chiefly,  there  remains 
the  preaching  of  the  Ward,  the  most  effect- 


to  grow  in  grace,  as  well  as  to  turn  sin- 
ners unto  righteousness.  There  is,  also, 
much  earnest  prayer  for  the  outpouring  of 
the  Spirit  upon  their  souls,  and  upon  all 
those  who  hear  or  read  the  Gospel. 

There  is  no  one  thing  which  has  more 
decidedly  characterized  the  preaching  of 
our  best  and  most  successful  divines,  or 


ive  of  all  instrumentalities  for  the  conver-  j  the  feelings  of  our  most  devoted  Chris- 
sion  and  sanctification  of  men.  There  is  '■  tians,  than  the  doctrine  of  the  existence, 
nothing  which  may  supplant  this.     And  the  personality,  the  offices,  and  the  saving 


here  we  have  abundant  occasion  for  thank- 
fulness. We  have  a  great  many  thousands 
of  pioos  and  faithful  preachers ;  very  many 
of  whom  are  able,  skilful,  and  successful 
labourers  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord. 

Let  the  reader  review  what  has  been 
«aid  on  all  these  points  in  the  portions  of 
this  work  which  treat  of  them,  and  he  will 
discover  the  true  causes,  under  God,  of  the 
progress  which  religion  has  made  in  Amer- 
ica from  the  first,  and  especially  within  the 
present  century. 

III.  The  True  Source  or  all  Success. — 
Still,  these  must  all  be  considered  as  only 
means  ;  the  success  is  of  God.  "  It  is  not 
hy  might,  nor  by  power,  but  by  my  Spirit, 
saith  the  Lord.'*  Here  is  all  our  hope  ; 
even  Truth  itself  is  impotent  to  renovate 
the  heart  of  man,  depraved  and  debased  as 
he  is,  without  the  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  It  is  the  province  of  this  blessed 
Agent  to  take  the  things  of  Christ  and 
show  them  unto  men.  It  is  He  alone  who 
can  open  the  blind  eyes,  and  cause  them 
to  see  the  beauty  and  fitness  of  the  glori- 
ous plan  of  salvation  through  the  crucified 
Son  of  God.  It  is  he  alone  who  can  ren- 
der the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  "  the  pow- 
er of  God  and  the  wisdom  of  God  to  the 
salvation  of  men.''  And  He,  blessed  be 
God,  can  as  easily  render  the  same  pres- 
entation of  the  glorious  Gospel  effectual 
to  the  salvation  of  many  as  of  few — of 
hundreds  and  thousands,  as  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  as  of  one. 

But,  alas !  when  shall  the  Spirit  be  ap- 


opcration  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  has  been 
the  great  dominant  idea,  if  I  may  so  term 
it,  which  has  pervaded  and  influenced  the 
Church  of  Christ  in  America  during  the 
last  hundred  years.  Hence  the  esteem  in 
which  revivals  of  religrion  are  held. 

To  this  great  subject  I  cannot  but  en- 
treat the  religious  reader  to  direct  his  most 
serious  attention.  It  is  one  of  vital  impor- 
tance. Surely  God  has  led  his  people  to 
expect  a  great  outpouring  of  his  Spirit  in 
the  latter  days.  And,  surely,  the  world,  as 
well  as  the  Church,  has  seen  the  need  of 
such  an  influence,  if  it  is  ever  to  be  brought 
under  the  renovating  influences  of  the  Gos- 
pel to  a  degree  corresponding  with  its  ne- 
cessities. And  whatever  importance  the 
author  may  attach  to  other  portions  of  this 
work,  beyond  all  comparison  he  is  desi- 
rous that  the  portion  or  it  which  relates  to 
revivals  may  be  most  deeply  pondered  by 
every  reader. 

IV.  Grounds  of  Hope  in  relation  to 
THE  Churches  in  America. — I  know  of  no- 
thing which  is  so  well  calculated  to  inspire 
hope  in  relation  to  our  American  churches 
as  the  extensive  diffusion  of  the  spirit  of 
missions  among  them  within  the  last  few 
years,  for  it  is  the  spirit  of  Christ.  Let 
us  look  at  this  fact  for  a  moment. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  what  was  doing  by  a  Committee  or 
Board  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  missionary 
societies  of  some  of  the  N^^-1£:».^^3wA^ 
Stales— «t\iA  xYaa  ^^  x^aX  ^soswaax  Vi  x«r| 


RELIGION  Z5  AMEKICJL 


TM^Ah^thffT^  wu  Mpthin^  <V/.njf  :3  behalf    cipu  n  A  vnscA 
r/f  ^/^rrj^tj<;ffiijMi#yru      But  « itfaL'i  :h%:  ^-   MnuTsr. — ^Tlia:  •>- 
n^/S  h4t«;  ^t^jfrn  (oTTM^  tr.f;  Arr^nc^ui  Home 

lb*:  J4/j^,  t/ASf^t^f<:f  With  ll'.^  S*:V  -Scti-yii 
Pr#:*.^/>t/;ri;in%  :  th^  B^/arrl  of  I»m^»t:c 
MiMK^riH  of  :h«:  OM  SfiKvil  Pre«!*jy!ftnaiiA. 
tJi<j  Morn';  Mi>iHiori;ir>'  Srx;iftti':«i  of'ih^  Bap- 


C7  ASAMQCATS 

VoIbouit  Principle 
has  Qo:  been  iaef&ciec:  in  AiDenca,  in  tnis 
r^^p^ect.  viU  readily  appear  from  a  simple 
■s:a:^:SK::kE  of  facis. 

If  the  reaifer  will  recur  lo  chapter  i. 
of  bo<^  in.,  he  via  kain  that,  a:  ihe  epoch 
of  the  commeccemeat  of  thie  ReToluiioa 
in  1775.  the  nomber  of  ministers  of  the 


iiHin,  M'ztUf/^.hl*'., 'Alii  Free- Will  Baptists:  Gospel,  of  ail  denominations,  inclodiii^ 
and  th^  lUtJirfiH  for  Dome^ttic  Mi^sion.s  of  even  the  Roman  Catholic  priests,  did  not 
th^  Kefonri<:d  llijt/:h.  Lutheran,  German  exceed  1 -1 41.  Indeed,  I  am  sure  this  esti- 
H^itunut-A,  AH%ftciHUi,  AAsociau:  Reformed,  mate  is  too  high.  Bat  let  us  sappose  it  to 
Htiformt'A  l're«ihyteriari,  PmUAUini  Kpisco-  be  correct.  Now,  if  the  populaiion  of  the 
p«il,  f ;umU;rland  PrbhhyiHhhim,  and  Se«'- '  country*  was  then  three  millions  and  a  halfr 
enth-day  Bapluit  churches.  No  denomi- '  there  was  one  minister  of  the  Gospel  for 
nation  i>i  t/xi  insignificant  Ut  have  its  Soci-  about  2428  souls.  But  if  the  population 
ety  or  its  Hoard  of  Domestic  Missions. '  then  was  only  three  millions,  which  I  ap- 
And  what  do  we  see  ?  Nearlv  two  thou- !  prehend  to  be  an  estimate  nearer  the  truth, 
sand  ordained  ministers  are  faliouring  in   then  there  was  one  minister,  on  an  aver- 


new  and  destitute  neighbourhoods,  in  the 
Kast  and  the  West,  to  gather  congrega- 
tions ami  build  up  churches.  What  a 
change !     And  what  a  ground  of  hope ! 

Mon^iver,  thirty- four  years  ago  there 
was  not  one  Missionary  Society  in  the 
l/'nited  States  for  the  promotion  of  foreign 
missions,  save  the  small  one  of  the  Mora^ 
vians.  But  now  the  Old  and  New  School 
Presbyterians,  Congregational ists,  Metho- 
dists, Baptists,  Kpiscopalians,  Reformed 
Dutch,  Lutherans,  Free- Will  Baptists,  As- 
sociate, Associate  Reformed,  and  Rcform- 
e<l  I'resby  terians,  and  perhaps  some  others, 
MS  well  as  the  United  Brethren,  have  their 
Foreign  Missionary  Societies  or  Boards, 
and  sustain  a  greater  or  less  number  of 
men  on  the  foreign  field.  It  cannot  be 
saiH  that  they  have  done  all  that  they 
might.  But  it  may  be  said  that  they  have 
made  a  gocMl  beginning,  and  that  what  they 
have  done  is  nothing  in  comparison  with 
what  they  will  do,  with  Go<rs  blessing. 
That  they  should  have  nearly  400  preacii- 
ors  abroad,  besides  other  labourers,  and 
raise  more  than  half  a  million  of  dollars 
for  the  extension  of  the  Gosnel  in  that  direc- 
tion, is  a  siibiect  which  calls  for  thanks  to 
iUnl  ft  is  the  wide  diflusion  of  the  spirit 
of  missions  through  our  churches,  rather 
than  its  positive  and  present  results,  which 
I  am  hero  holding  up  as  a  ground  of  hope. 
And  in  tluit  light!  am  sure  it  may  fairly  be 
n^garded.  It  is  the  best  omen  for  good 
tsitli  to  the  (luirch  and  the  nation.  It  is 
otir  griMit  imlladium.  It  is  also  our  best 
pledge,  and  even  our  most  certain  moans, 
of  pnisperily  to  all  the  intrn»8ts  of  Tnitli. 
As  long  as  the  spirit  of  inissions  is  oxist- 
ciiit  and  «»ni('i(Mit  in  our  chun^Iies  of  every 
ninuo,  we  nniy  ventun*  to  hope  that,  wliat- 
rvor  nniy  go  wnmg  in  our  jwlitical  organ- 
ixutuin,  tir  howovtT  wirkednoss  may  aug- 
ment. (itHl  will  n'gard  un  in  mon\v,  anil 
say  of  us  as  u  nation,  "  Span*  it,  for  thort* 
in  /I  hirs^nifr  ni  il  " 


age,  for  nearly  2082  souls.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  population  of  the  country  at  the 
commencement  of  1844  may  be  fairly  es- 
timated  at  18,500,000  souls.  And  if  the 
reader  will  refer  to  what  we  have  said  ia 
chapter  xvii.  of  book  vi.,  he  will  see  that 
the  number  of  ordained  evangelical  or  or- 
thodox Protestant  ministers  alone,  exclu- 
sive of  the  local  preachers  of  the  Metho- 
dist churches  (not  far,  in  all,  from  8500), 
exclusive,  also,  of  the  German  United 
Brethren,  and  several  other  little  Germaa 
sects,  as  well  as  two  or  three  small  Meth- 
odist secessions,  was,  in  the  year  1843t 
sixteen  thousand  three  hundred.  That  is, 
on  an  average,  one  evangelical  Protestant 
minister  of  the  Gospel  for  rather  less  than 
1135  souls. 

It  is  not  here  asserted  that  all  these 
ministers  are  pastors,  or  that  they  all 
have  cougre^tions  to  which  they  statedly 
preach.  It  is  certain  that  a  good  many 
are  teachers  and  professors,  secretaries 
and  agents  of  religious  and  benevolent  so- 
cieties, who,  nevertheless,  preach  a  great 
deal ;  and  many,  who  are  not  pastors, 
preach  to  churches  which  are  for  a  time 
destitute  of  pastors.  But  what  is  here 
meant  is  simply  to  show  the  increase  of 
evangelical  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and 
its  decided  gain  upon  the  increase  of  tha 
population.  The  fact  is  clear  and  striking ; 
there  is  at  present  one  evangelical  Prot- 
estant minister  in  the  United  States  for 
less  than  1100  souls;  in  1775  there  was 
one  minister  of  the  Gospel,  of  every  name, 
for  about  2428  souls,  or,  at  best,  for  2082. 
On  the  one  supposition,  the  number  of 
evangelical  ministers  is  more  than  twice 
as  great,  in  proportion  to  the  population, 
as  was  that  of  the  ministers,  both  Protest- 
ant and  Catholic,  in  1775,  and,  on  the  oth- 
er, it  is  nearly  twice  as  great. • 


*  If  we  were  to  include  the  Roman  Catholic 
prtost«,  qihI  the  l-nitarian.  rniTerealist,  and  other 
.,     ,,      -  r-  .  nctoriHlox  pn^acliew,  wo  should  have  nt  this  time 

' .  ntriciieNrY  of  tmk  \  oi.i'NTAav  Pris-\  ouc  \>'.cacYi«  toi  ^nw^  ^oo  souU. 


CONCLUSION. 


)  not  design  here  to  assert  the  suffir 
f  of  the  evangelical  ministry  in  the 
d  States  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
ation ;  it  will  readily  be  admitted  that 
ot  sufficient.  If  the  evangelical  Pro- 
it  ministers  were  twice  as  uumer- 
s  they  are ;  if,  in  other  words,  there 
>n  an  average  one  such  minister  for 

500  souls,  instead  of  one  for  1135,  it 
I  not  be  too  many,  when  we  consider 
»arseness  of  the  population  in  certain 
;ts,  which  renders  it  impossible  for 
ainister  to  look  after  more  than  500 
•  souls ;  the  number  of  denominations, 
I  renders  the  number  of  ministers  in 

places  greater  than  the  amount  of 
ipulation  demands ;  and  the  fact  that 
dly  number  will  always  be  engaged 
-  academies,  colleges,  and  theological 
aries  as  professors,  and  in  our  reli- 

and  benevolent  societies  as  secre- 

and  agents.  But  if  the  Voluntary 
iple  has  been  so  efficient  as  to  double 
imber  of  evangelical  Protestant  min- 
since  the  year  1775  (and  the  mater 
n  of  this  success  has  accrued  since 
and  can  in  no  sense  be  attributed  to 
ifluence  of  the  ancient  establish- 
),*  there  is  every  reason  to  expect 
;  will,  in  the  course  of  a  far  shorter 
I,  again  cause  the  number  of  the 
elical  Protestant  ministers  to  double 
the  population.  If  we  may  judge 
;he  progress  of  the  last  three  years^ 
I  not  be  more  than  twenty-five  or 
years  until  this  desirable  result  will 
)een  reached. 

ErFiciBifcy  of  the  Voluntary  Pbin- 
iN  THE  United  States  in  supporting 
[iNisTRY  OF  THE  GospEL. — lu  this  re- 

the  Voluntary  Principle  has  not 
iestitute  of  considerable  efficiency 
erica.  It  is  not  pretended  that  in  a 
country,  where  wealth  may  indeed 
ch  more  equally  distributed  than  in 
i  countries  of  Europe,  but  where  its 
^te  is  not  to  be  compared  with  that 
gland,  Scotland,  Holland,  Germany, 
ince,  the  sum  raised  upon  the  vol- 
'  plan  is  likely  to  be  as  large  as  that 

is  raised  in  Great  Britain,  and  some 
ies  on  the  Continent,  from  tithes, 

with  the  revenues  of  ancient  reli- 
foundations.  We  have  as  yet  few 
foundations,!  and  must,  therefore, 
3  upon  the  voluntary  offerings  of  the 


ith  the  exception  of  Connecticut  and  Mana- 
s' the  union  of  Church  and  State,  which 
isted  in  many  of  the  states,  came  to  an  end 
or  shortly  after  the  Revolution ;  and  in  Con- 
t  it  terminated  in  1816.  In  Massachusetts  it 
&s  we  have  elsewhere  stated,  till  1833. 
far  the  most  important  of  all  such  founda- 
rith  us,  is  that  of  Trinity  Church  (belonging 
Episcopal  denomination)  in  the  city  of  New- 
wnich  is  said  to  be  as  much  as  fifteen  or 
millions  of  dollars,  and  has  furnished  the 
}f  building  many  Episcopal  churches  in  that 


people.  I  say  voluntary  offerings,  for, 
whatever  may  be  the  mode  of  raismg  the 
salaries  of  our  ministers,  they  are,  in  real- 
ity, derived  from  the  spontaneous  contribu- 
tions of  the  people.  No  man  is  compelled 
to  pay  a  cent  for  the  maintenance  of  reli- 
gious worship.  Whatever  he  gives  is  deci- 
dedly by  his  own  will.  Every  one  is  free  to 
go  to  church  or  stav  away ;  and  if  he  goes, 
he  may,  in  many  of  our  churches,  avoid  giv- 
ing all  his  life ;  this  is  true  especisdly  of 
those  churches  whose  sittings  are  public, 
that  is,  do  not  belong  to  particular  individ- 
uals. Whatever  a  man  engages  to  pay 
towards  the  support  of  the  institutions  of 
the  Gospel  he  is  expected  to  pay,  and 
may  be  required,  accordin|^  to  law,  to  pay. 
Seldom  indeed,  however,  is  there  a  resort 
to  legal  enforcement  of  the  payment  of 
pew-rents  and  subscriptions.  But  let  us 
see  what  the  voluntary  principle  does  ac- 
complish. 

The  total  amount  of  money  raised  in  the 
United  States  for  the  support  of  the  minis- 
try in  the  evangelical  denominations  may 
be  calculated  as  follows : 

I.  Episcopal   ministers,  aa  stated  in 
chap,  zvii.,  book  vi     .    .    .  1203 
Deduct  for  misaionahes  and 
professors,  say 46 

1155 
Total  salaries  of  1155  ministers,  say 
at  an  average  of  $500  each  .    .    .     9577,500 
II.  Ministers  of  the  Prasbyterian  family 
of  churches,  including  Con^ga- 
tionalists,  Lutherans,  &c.,  as  m  tne 
sununary  above  referred  to  .  5756 
Deduct  foreign  missiona- 
ries     171 

Deduct  professors  in  col- 
leges   141—  312 

5444 
Total  salaries  of  5444  ministers,  say 
at  an  average  salary  of  9400     .    .    2,177,000 

III.  The  Baptist  ministers,  according  to 

the  same  summary,  amount  to  4850 
Deduct  for  missionaries  and 
professors,  say 133 

4720 
As  a  considerable  number  of  the  Bap- 
tist ministers  receive  smal^  sala- 
ries, and  some  none  at  all,  we  can 
allow  $250  only  as  the  average  of 
their  salaries.    This  gives    .    .    .    1,100,000 

IV.  Ministers  of  the  Methodist  group,  Ex- 

clusive of  local  preachers,  amount, 

according  to  the  summary,  to  4870 
Deduct  for  missionaries  and 

professors 118 

4762 
Supposing  their  salaries  to  be  on  an 

average  9300  each,*  the  result  is    1,425,000 


*  In  some  parts  of  the  country  it  is  certain  that 
the  Methodist  ministers  do  not  receive  as  great  a 
salary  as  that  mentioned  in  the  text;  butj  on  the 
other  hand,  the  salaries  of  their  ministers  m  many 
parts  of  the  country  exceed  it.  In  the  Conferences 
of  the  states  of  New-England  and  of  that  of  New- 
York,  they  are  probably,  as  a  body,  better  supported 
than  those  of  anv  other  denomination.  In  those 
parts  of  the  land  their  salaries,  including  perquisites 
of  all  sorts,  exceed,  on  an  average,  500  dollan. 
The  Episcopal  ministets,  beviv%  %V».\2«scirA.  Oca»&:v^ 
out  ciUea  «nA  \MBe  VxwDa,^w»v*^  ^  <\5fiftB\0«»lP^ 
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Tliis  gives  us  a  grand  total  or  5,280,700 
dollars,  as  the  amount  paid  for  the  person^ 
net,  as  the  French  would  call  it,  of  our  pub- 
lic worship.  It  is  possible  that  I  have  es- 
timated the  average  of  the  salaries  of  the 
Baptist  ministers  a  little  too  high.  Some 
may  think  that  200  dollars  would  be  nearer 
the  truth.  I  do  not  think  so  myself,  from 
what  I  know  of  the  whole  country.  As  to 
the  other  denominations,  I  am  quite  sure 
that  I  have  not  placed  them  too  high, 
especially  if,  as  ought  to  be  done,  all  the 
perquisites  which  may  attach  to  the  minis- 
terial and  pastoral  office  among  them  be 
taken  into  the  account.  We  have,  then, 
the  sum  of  5,280,700  dollars  as  contributed 
by  the  evangelical  denominations  alone  to 
support  the  ministry.  And  I  am  of  opinion 
that  if  we  were  to  add  the  amount  con- 
tributed by  the  omitted  small  Methodist 
branches,  the  Orthodox  Quakers,  and  some 
little  German  denominations,  we  might 
well  give  the  sum  of  5,500,000  dollars  as 
a  quite  moderate  estimate  of  the  support 
given  to  the  evangelical  ministry  of  the 
United  States. 

VII.  Efficiency  or  thb  Voluntary  Prin- 
ciPLK  IN  THE  United  Statrs  in  the  erec- 
tion OF  Church  Edifices.  —  The  church 
edifices  which  are  annually  erected  in  the 
United  States,  according  to  the  best  infor- 
mation which  I  have  been  able  to  obtain, 
from  much  personal  observation  and  in- 
quiry, may  be  stated  at  about  920,  rating 
them  as  follows : 

AmoDf^  the  Episcopal  Methodists,  according  to  a  good 
authoritv,  "  from  250  to  300"— say    250 

The  Baptists  fully  as  many  as  the  Methodists  (their 
own  reports  some  years  show  between  20U  and  270), 


"y*. 


250 


The    Preshyterians  and   Congrei;^tionalists  together 
build  at  least  200  (the  Old  School  Presbyterians 

alone  reported  more  than  eighty  last  year) 200 

The   Lutheran  Almanac   mentions  70  new  churches 
erected  in  the  Tear  1841.    An  imperfect  report  fur 

1840  mentions  47,  say CO 

The  German  Reformed  may  be  fairly  estimated  at ... .     30 

The  Procestant  Methodists  at 20 

The  Episcopalians  at 50 

The  Cumberland  Presby terians  at 30 

The  Reformed  Dutch  at 10 

The  Scotch  Presbyteriaat,  of  all  kinds,  at 20 

Total  of  new  churches  annually  erected  among  the 
above  mentioned  denominations 020 

It  may  be  that  the  last  mentioned  but 
one,  and  possibly  that  also,  mav  be  too 
high  ;  but  the  new  churches  of  the  Cum- 
berland Presbyterians,  Protestant  Metho- 
dists, and  the  Episcopalians,  if  not  all  the 
rest,  are,  it  is  probable,  understated.  I  am 
of  opinion  that,  if  we  should  include  the 
churches  annually  erected  by  the  omitted 
small  evangelical  denominations,  a  per- 
fectly accurate  summary  of  the  meeting- 
houses or  church  edifices  of  every  descrip- 
tion built  by  all  the  orthodox  Protestant 
conHnunion  in  the  United  States,  every 
year,  would  at  the  present  time  not  fall 
short  of  950. 


salaries  than  those  of  any  other  Chnrch.  I  am  per- 
aaaded  that  they  avenge  considerably  more  lnai\ 
ibe  titnouDt  named  in  the  text. 


It  is  impossible  to  cdculate  with  eiact- 
ness  to  what  extent  this  yearly  increase  of 
church  edifices  meets  the  demands  of  t 
yearly  increase  of  the  population,  now 
amounting  to  nearly,  if  not  quite,  half  t 
million  of  souls,  of  whom  400,000,  if  not 
420,000,  are  of  an  age  to  go  more  or  ten 
frequently  to  church,  and  for  whom  cbmtk 
accommodation  ought  therefore  to  be  pro- 
vided. The  whole  population  of  the  cooi- 
try  that  is  supposed  to  be  more  or  \m 
under  the  influence  of  the  erangelical  de- 
nominations, estimated  at  1 5,500,000,  beiai 
divided  into  about  49,494  congiegatioii, 
the  average  number  of  souls  in  a  coogie- 
gation  must  be  about  314  ;  and  as  the  num- 
ber of  church  edifices  already  erects  can- 
not be  short  of  29,000  in  all,  the  new  ones 
must  consist  partly  of  those  required  fur 
existing  evangeUcal  congregations  not  pre- 
viously supplied,  partly  of  those  required 
for  accessions  to  the  evangelical  churches 
from  300,000  of  souls  not  previously  attach- 
ed to  such  congregations,  and  for  the  grad- 
ual increase  of  those  congregations  from 
births  and  immigration.  If  we  suppose 
the  evangelical  proportion  of  the  yearly  in- 
crease of  the  population  of  an  age  to  go  to 
church  (say  420,000)  to  be  as  15,500,000  to 
3,000,000,  or  about  338,725  souls,  and  this 
proportion  to  be  divided  into  congregations 
of  3 10  souls  each,  the  result  would  be  an  an- 
nual increase  of  about  1093  congregatioDf. 
requiring  the  same  number  of  churches. 

Such  a  result,  however,  is  by  no  means 
probable  ;  for  many  of  these  would  no 
doubt  join  and  be  merged  in  existing  con- 
gregations, and  many  would  be  found  lir- 
ing  in  remote  places,  rendering  it  impossi- 
ble for  them  to  be  gathered  into  congrega- 
tions requiring  church  edifices. 

Neither  is  it  easy  to  calculate  the  cost 
of  these  920  or  950  church  edifices,  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking.  A  consid- 
erable number,  perhai^  forty  or  fifty,  aie 
annually  built  in  our  large  cities,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  from  10,000  to  60,000  dollars,  and 
a  few  of  them  cost  even  more.  Many  aie 
large  buildings  which  will  hold  700,  800, 
1000,  1200,  1500,  and  a  few  even  more : 
while  a  great  many  in  the  country  are 
small,  and  cost  only  a  few  hundred  dollars. 
But  if  we  include  under  this  head  all  the 
expenses  of  our  churches  for  light,  fuel, 
sexton's  wages,  choirs,  etc.,  etc. — in  a  wonl* 
what  majT  ^  called  the  nuUiriei^  if  I  raaj 
so  term  it,  of  our  public  worship,  I  am 
quite  sure  that  it  will  reach  two  milliow 
and  a  half  of  dollars.  I  speak  now  of  the 
evangelical  churches  alone. 

If  we  were  to  include  the  churches  or 
meeting-houses  built  by  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, Unitarians,  Christ-ians,  Universal ists, 
and  other  non-evangelical  sects,  we  should 
increase  the  number  from  950  to  1100  at 
least. 

\       WW.  'tu^  tOrtfcA*  COST  OF   PcBuc  W02- 


CONCLUSION. 


SHIP  IN  TBI  UmTBD  STATES. — It  may  be 
ii^orih  while  to  bring  together  the  rarious 
estimates  which  we  have  made  respecting 
the  sums  raised  by  the  evangelical  church- 
es for  the  sustentation  of  religion  at  home, 
and  its  extension  abroad,  and  add  to  them 
the  amounts  raised  by  the  non-evangeUcal 
denominations : 

I.  If  we  include  all  that  certain  omitted 
local  associations  do,  in  addition  to  the 
sums  raised  by  the  various  religious  socie- 
ties mentioned  in  book  iv.,  whose  object 
is  to  promote  religion  at  homej  we  shall 
have  a  total  amount  of  about     91,000,000 
8.  The  amount  contributed  by 
the  various  religious  so- 
cieties last  year,  according 
to  the  summary  given  in 
chap.  xii.  of  book  viii.,  is       510,424 

3.  The  amount  annually  rais- 

ed for  the  support  of  the 
evangelical  ministry,  as 
we  have  seen,  may  be  es- 
timated at 5,500,000 

4.  The  amount  annually  rais- 

ed for  building  and  keep- 
ing in  repair  the  church 
edifices,    and    for   other 
expenses  connected  with 
the  maintenance  of  public 
worship,  may  be  given  at  2,500,000 
Making  a  total  of     .    $9,510,424 
From  this  statement,  it  appears  that  the 
sums  raised  by  the  evangelical  churches  for 
the  promotion  of  religion,  in  one  way  and 
anotner,  at  home  and  abroad,  amount  to 
more  than  nine  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars. 
If  we  add  to  this  the  sums  given  annual- 
ly by  Christians  to  build  and  endow  acad- 
emies, colleges,  and  theological  semina- 
ries, with  a  view  to  promote  rehgion,  and 
also  the  amount  raised  among  the  non- 
eTangelical  denominations  for  the  same 
objects,  we  shall  increase  this  sum  to  at 
least  eleven  millions  of  dollars^  as  the  amount 
raised  annually  at  present  in  the  United 
States,  on  the  voluntary  principle,*  for  the 
sustentation  and  promotion  of  religion  at 
home  and  abroad.f 

Nor  have  I  included  in  the  statements 
which  I  have  made  on  this  subject  all  that 


*  I  say  on  the  voluntary  principle,  for  the  sums 
raieed  '.  ^\  pemumeDt  euaowments  (which  are 
themselves  the  fruit  of  the  voluntary  pnnciple,  and 
not  of  govemnental  gift  or  taxation)  are  not  suffi- 
eieatly  great  to  deserve  to  be  excepted. 

t  If  we  were  to  add  to  the  above-mentioned  sum 
of  eleven  millions  of  dollars  to  promote  Religion  in 
America,  the  amount  which  eclucation  costs  in  all 
its  gradations,  we  must  at  least  double  it.  The  sin- 
gle state  of  Massachusetts  bestows  little  short  of  a 
millioa  of  dollars  annually  upon  the  education  of 
her  youths  in  all  classes  of  her  literary  institutions, 
though  her  population  falls  short  of  800,000  souls. 
So  that  the  sum  of  at  least  twentv-two  millions  of 
doUmrs  is  annually  raised  in  the  United  States  for 
the  promotion  of  Religion  and  Education— «  sum 
about  e9ual,  at  this  time,  to  the  whole  revenue  of 
the  National  Government ! 


the  voluntary  principle  does  in  reference  to 
religion.  For  instance,  provision  is  made 
in  some  denominations,  by  incorporated 
associations  or  otherwise,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  widows  and  children  of 
ministers,  and  of  superannuated  preachers. 
The  sums  thus  raised  are  to  be  considered 
a  part  of  the  sustentation  which  is  given 
to  the  institutions  of  the  Gospel  among  U8« 
and  they  all  owe  their  origin  directly  or 
indirectly  to  the  voluntary  principle. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  the  voluntarjT 
principle  raises  as  much  money  in  Ameri- 
ca for  the  support  of  religion  as  do  the 
legal  provisions  of  some  countries,  where 
Christianity  has  created  those  opulent  and 
time-honoured  establishments  which  over- 
shadow them.  In  many  cases,  alas !  these 
establishments  were  founded  xfi  the  ages 
of  superstition,  and  owe  their  origin  to  the 
influence  of  a  cunning  and  overreaching 
priesthood,  exerted  over  an  ignorant  and 
debased  people.  But  it  is  maintained  that 
it  cannot  be  said  with  truth  that  Christian- 
ity, left  to  its  own  resources  in  America,  is 
likely  to  go  down,  or  that  it  does  not  lead 
to  enorts  for  its  propagation  which  corre- 
spond in  a  good  measure  with  the  wants 
of  the  country.  Whatever  men  may  think 
on  the  subject  of  the  best  means  of  sup- 
porting the  Gospel,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  voluntary  principle  in  America  has 
demonstrated  that  it  is  not  inefficient :  a 
fact  which  was  well  established  in  the  first 
three  centuries  of  the  progress  of  Christi- 
anity in  the  world. 

IX.  Alleged  Church  Destitutioii  iv 
THE  United  States. — From  the  year  1837 
to  that  oir  1840  inclusive,  for  an  annual  in- 
crease of  the  population  to  the  extent  of 
about  450,000  souls,  that  of  the  evangelical 
ministry  of  all  denominations  ¥ra«  not 
much,  if  at  all,  short  of  700  per  annum. 
The  niunber  of  church  edifices  erected  ia 
1841  was  fully  880.  The  nett  annual  in- 
crease of  evangrelical  ministers  of  all  de- 
nominations is  about  750;  while  that  of 
church  edifices,  of  all  descriptions,  as  we^ 
have  stated  elsewhere,  is  not  less  thaa 
950.  As  the  annual  increase  of  the  popu- 
lation is  at  present  about  500,000,  the 
increase  of  evangelical  ministers  bears 
the  ratio  of  I  to  660  of  the  whole,  or  of 
1  to  about  560  of  those  who  are  of  an 
age  to  go  to  church ;  and  the  increase 
of  church  edifices  is  about  as  1  to  M6 
souls.  But  it  must  have  been  seen  from 
the  tables  in  the  summary  of  evangelical 
churches,  ministers,  communicants,  and 
population,  that  partly  from  the  very  scat- 
'j  tered  condition  of  the  inhabitants  covering 
^  so  vast  a  territory,  partly  from  the  pres- 
ence of  several  denominations  at  one  spot, 
often  leading  to  a  plurality  of  churches  and 
ministers  where  one  might  suffice^  this  U^ 
crease  of  mim^leT^  «3cA  ^\wxOa»%^&'M2^^•* 
adequate  to  xYie  -w^xiX^  ol  Vfefc  ^^^'a»»:^  ^ 
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might  at  first  sight  appear ;  still,  it  is  so 
inconsistent  with  what  many  of  our  read- 
ers may  have  heard  of  the  "  moral  wastes" 
in  the  United  States  as  to  require  some 
explanation. 

First,  then,  let  it  be  remembered  that,  at 
the  Revolution,  the  number  of  ministers  of 
every  name  was  only  one  for  2440  souls,  or, 
at  most,  one  for  2000 ;  and  that  the  war  of 
independence  itself,  and  many  other  cir- 
cumstances, concurred  to  prevent  much 
from  being  done  to  overtake  this  great 
and  accumulating  arrear  in  the  religious 
institutions  of  the  country.  This  destitu- 
tion continued  to  increase  rather  than  di- 
minish, it  is  believed,  from  1775  till  1815; 
so  that,  notwithstandinff  the  more  recent 
extension  of  the  churches,  and  of  institu- 
tions for  training  of  ministers  for  assisting 
feeble  congregations,  no  wonder  that  a 
great  deal  has  yet  to  be  done  in  recov- 
ering  what  may  be  called  former  moral 
wastes. 

Second.  Churches  and  ministers  not  be- 
ing provided  beforehand  for  new  settle- 
ments, and  a  certain  amount  of  population 
within  a  given  district  being  required  be- 
fore means  can  well  be  taken  for  forming 
a  church  and  obtaining  a  minister,  some 
time  must  elapse  during  which  *' moral 
wastes"  may  be  found  in  newly-settled 
districts.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
the  mountainous  district  embracing  the 
Alleghany  range  and  its  skirts.  From 
the  interior  of  Pennsylvania,  down  through 
Virginia,  the  eastern  parts  of  Kentucky, 
and  North  Carolina,  there  is  a  considera- 
ble destitution  of  the  regular  ministrations 
of  the  Gospel.  The  sandy,  thinly-settled 
zone  of  country,  covered  with  pines,  stretch- 
ing along^  the  seacoast,  from  New-Jersey 
to  Louisiana,  and  embracing  the  whole 
peninsula  of  Florida,  may  be  placed  in  the 
same  category.  From  such  regions  the 
cry  of  the  man  of  Macedonia,  "Come 
over  and  help  us,"  is  continually  sounded 
in  the  ears  of  the  churches  in  more  fa- 
voured districts ;  nor  is  it  heard  in  vain. 
Much  has  been  done  for  them  by  the 
Home  Missionary  Societies,  and  Mission- 
ary Boards  of  the  different  churches,  and 
much,  no  doubt,  will  yet  be  done. 

In  the  third  place,  there  has  been  a  large 
immigration  from  Germany,  Alsace,  and 
Switzerland,  for  whose  spiritual  wants  it 
has  not  been  easy  to  provide.  The  letters 
from  these  people  to  their  friends  in  the 
Old  World  have  in  some  cases  given  rise 
to  the  opinion  that  the  moral  destitution 
of  the  whole  country  is  almost  boundless. 
For  a  long  time  after  the  Revolution,  the 
augnaentation  of  German  ministers  from 
an  indigenous  source  was  very  slow, 
while  but  few  of  a  proper  stamp  came 
from  Europe.  Blessed  be  God,  the  pros- 
n**ct  for  our  German  immigrants  is  becom 


two  colleges  and  fire  theological  schools, 
in  which  there  is  a  goodly  number  of  pious 
young  men  who  are  training  up  for  the 
work  of  preaching  Christ,  under  the  in- 
structions of  right  men. 

It  has  been  more  difficult  still  for  us  to 
provide  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  the 
French  who  have  come  to  our  shores,  or 
have  fallen  to  us  by  the  purchase  of  Lou- 
isiana. But  the  increase  of  OTangelical 
religion  in  France  will,  I  doubt  not,  give 
us  the  labourers  we  need  to  look  after 
their  interests.  As  to  the  Spaniards,  Poles, 
Norwegians,  Italians,  etc.,  who  come  to  us, 
their  number  is  not  great ;  but  the  difficulty 
of  preaching  the  Gospel  to  them  has  been 
almost  insurmountable,  owing  to  their  not 
knowing  the  English  tongue. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  representations 
made  on  this  subject  by  some  of  our  so- 
cieties are  often  calculated,  though  unde- 
signedly, to  mislead  a  strangrer.  That 
there  is  much  real  destitution  to  warrant 
strong  appeals  is  no  doubt  true ;  but  one 
is  apt  to  forget  that  there  is  much  that  is 
hypothetical  in  what  is  said  of  the  danger 
that  threatens,  if  this  destitution  be  not 
supplied.  This  danger  is  imminent ;  still 
it  is,  as  yet,  but  a  contingency.  If  the  re- 
quired efforts  be  not  made,  error  and  irre- 
ligion  will  overspread  the  country ;  if  the 
Protestants  be  not  on  the  alert,  komanism 
will  conauer  it  for  itself.  But  it  is  to  pre- 
vent such  results  that  these  appeals  are 
made. 

Lastly,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the 
agents  and  missionaries  of  our  Domestic 
Missionary  Societies  and  Boards  have  un- 
intentionally and  unwittingly  promot^  er- 
roneous impressions  respectmg  the  reh- 
gious  destitution  of  the  country.  When 
these  societies  were  formed,  some  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  ago,  the  first  missionaries 
and  agents  sent  into  the'West  found  many 
districts,  and  even  whole  counties,  deplora- 
bly destitute :  and  in  their  published  re- 
ports and  letters  they  gave  most  affecting 
accounts  of  the  wanWof  shepherds  to  col- 
lect the  sheep  scattered  over  these  moral 
wildernesses.  Sometimes  they  thought 
that,  like  Elijah  of  old,  they  were  ''left 
alone ;''  not  being  aware,  or  if  aware,  not 
rightly  estimating  the  fact,  that  men  of 
other  denominations  were  labouring  in  the 
same  regions,  as  itinerating,  if  not  as  set- 
tled ministers.  Such  misrepresentations 
led  the  Methodist  and  Baptist  churches  to 

{)ublish  statements,  proving  that  the  al- 
eged  destitution  had  been  greatly  exag- 
gerated. Hence,  of  late  years,  it  has 
been  usual  to  give  the  names  of  places 
requiring  ministers  and  churches,  of  the 
denomination  to  which  the  writer  belongs, 
acknowledging,  at  the  same  time,  the  ser* 
vices  of  ministers  of  other  denominations, 
where  they  are  to  bo  found.    Exaggerated 


*oti«  cheering.   There  are  no  less  ihaa\  BUXemeux^  m^^  Q\\«tv  \m  vnced^  also,  to 
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"tfae  warm  feelings  of  extempore  speakers 
mt  public  meetings,  leading  them  to  com- 
'mil  themselves  to  expressions  that  have 
not  been  duly  weighed,  and  to  these  find- 
ing their  way,  often  with  additional  exag- 
jperatidns,  into  newspapers.  Within  the 
'U8t  fortnight,  I  have  read  in  one  of  the 
best  reliffious  newspapers  in  the  United 
States,  the  notes  of  a  minister  from  the 
East,  as  he  passed  through  Pennsylvania 
to  the  "far  West."  The  writer  did  not 
see  a  single  church  in  any  but  a  few  of 
'the  numerous  towns  and  villages  through 
i^hich  he  passed  from  Philadelphia  to 
Pittsburgh !  Yet  I,  who  have  been  along 
"the  same  route  no  fewer  than  twelve 
times,  and  who  know  every  town  and  vil- 
lage upon  it,  having  travelled  it,  not  only 
as  he  did,  in  stages,  but  by  railroad,  in  pri- 
▼ate  carriages,  on  horseback,  and  even  on 
foot,  hesitate  not  to  say  that  there  is  no 
town,  or  even  village  of  any  considerable 
size,  that  has  not  at  least  one  church  be- 
longing to  some  communion  or  other. 
These,  however,  are  not  the  prominent 
churches,  steeple-houses,  as  our  Quaker 
friends  might  call  them,  to  be  seen  in  the 
'Eastern  States.  Many  are  plain,  humble 
buildings,  standing  in  some  retired  street, 
-and  if  visible  at  all  to  the  writer  as  he 
-whirled  along,  were  hardly  to  be  distin- 
ffoished  from  a  warehouse  or  respectable 
Dam.  And  if  such  misstatements  are  hon- 
estly made  at  times  by  our  own  country. 
men,  how  much  more  apt  must  foreigners 
be  to  form  equally  hasty  and  erroneous 
conclusions  ? 

X.  IlfDIVIDUAL  InBTAKCES  OF  LiBEBALITT 
nf   SUPPOBTINO  AND  BXTBIfDINO  THE  InSTITU- 

Tioirs  or  THE  Gospel. — It  is  one  of  the 
happy  fruits  of  the  voluntary  principle  that 
-it  cultivates  a  spirit  of  benevolence  and 
self-reliance  among  Christians.  It  teach- 
es men  the  true  value  and  utility  of  wealth, 
in  showing  them  that  there  are  objects  infi- 
nitely more  worthy  of  living  for  than  mere 
self-ffratification.  Pious  men  of  no  coun- 
try have  an  adequate  conception  of  the 
amount  of  good  which  they  can  do  until 
they  have  made  the  experiment.  We  sub- 
Join  a  few  instances  of  individual  liberali- 
tjr,  not  because  the  authors  of  them  were 
nch*  men,  but  because  of  the  systematic 
as  well  as  delightful  spirit  which  they  dis- 
played. In  the  course  of  this  work  many 
others  have  been  mentioned,  which  are 
well  worthy  of  imitation. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  instances 
of  liberality  in  the  middle  walks  of  life  is 
recorded  in  the  memoirs  of  the  late  Nor- 
mand  Smith,  of  Hartford,  Connecticut.  Mr. 


*  Had  1  been  disposed  to  speak  of  what  some  (1 
«m  sorry  to  say  too  few)  of  our  rich  men  have  done, 
I  might  mention  one  man — a  merchant—who  has  in 
the  coarse  of  30  years  given  to  religious  and  benevo- 
lent objects  eight  hnndred  thousand  dollars,  and  of 
<Md  who  gives  iioai  Sony  to  sixty  thousand  amiually. 


Smith  was  born  in  1800,  of  pious  parents, 
and  seems  to  have  become  decided  in  his 
religious  character  at  the  age  of  twelve, 
during  a  revival.  He  learned  the  trade  of 
a  saddler,  and  commenced  business  him- 
self at  the  affe  of  twenty-two,  on  a  small 
capital  lent  him  by  his  father.  He  was 
remarkably  prosperous  in  business  from 
the  first,  so  that  ne  was  soon  able  to  repay 
this  debt.  But  he  did  not  allow  his  busi- 
ness to  engross  his  time  and  thoughts.  He 
frequently  visited  the  poor  with  the  view 
orinquiring  into  and  relieving  their  neces- 
sities, was  a  constant  Sabbath-school  teach- 
er, and  for  a  long  time  was  superintendent 
of  a  Sabbath-school  for  Africans.  In  short, 
he  was  the  foremost  to  encourage  and  sup- 
port every  good  undertaking.  But  we 
must  let  the  memoir*  speak  for  itself. 

"  In  the  early  part  of  1829  he  had  great 
doubts  whether  it  was  not  his  duty  to  re- 
linquish his  business,  in  part  at  least,  that 
he  might  have  more  time  to  do  good.  At 
that  time  he  called  to  converse  on  this 
subject  with  the  writer.  He  said  that  he 
found  his  business  engrossed  too  much  of 
his  time  and  attention ;  he  wished  to  be  in 
a  situation  more  favourable  for  the  culti- 
vation of  personal  religion  and  doing  good 
to  others ;  and,  as  he  had  acquired  proper- 
ty enough  for  himself  and  family,  he  felt  a 
desire  to  retire,  that  he  might  enjoy  more 
quiet  and  leisure.  In  reply,  it  was  said  to 
him, '  The  Lord  has  plainly  indicated  how 
you  are  to  glorify  him  in  the  world.  He 
has  greatly  prospered  you  in  your  busi- 
ness ;  the  channels  of  wealth  are  open,  and 
their  streams  are  flowing  in  upon  you, 
and  it  would  be  wrong  for  you  to  obstruct 
or  diminish  them.  Let  them  rather  flow 
wider  and  deeper.  Only  resolve  that  you 
will  pursue  your  business  from  a  sense  of 
duty,  and  use  all  that  God  may  give  you 
for  his  glory  and  the  good  of  your  fellow- 
men,  and  your  business,  like  readinff  the 
Bible,  or  worship  on  the  Sabbath,  will  be 
to  you  a  means  of  grace ;  instead  of  hin- 
dering, it  will  help  you  in  the  divine  Ufe, 
and  greatly  increase  your  means  of  use- 
fulness.' The  effect  of  the  conversation 
was  not  known  at  the  time,  but  from  an 
entry  made  in  a  journal  which  he  began  to 
keep  about  that  period,  it  appears  that  the 
purpose  was  then  formed  to  continue  his 
business,  and  to  conduct  it  on  the  princi- 
ple recommended. 

*'  From  that  time  it  was  observable  by 
all  who  knew  him  that  he  made  rapid 
progress  in  religion.  One  subject  seemed 
to  engross  his  mind,  that  of  doing  good ; 
and  much  good  did  God  enable  him  to  do. 
Besides  many  large  donations  in  aid  of  va- 
rious objects  previous  to  his  death,  he  be- 
queathed  at  his  decease  nearly  30,000  dol- 


«  Written  by  his  pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hawes,  of 
the  First  Congregational  Churchy  Haitfoicd^CknsitR.- 
ticut. 
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Ian  to  the  yarious  benevolent  societies  of 
the  day.  The  amount  designated  for  these 
societies  in  his  will  was  13,200  dollars. 
But  they  were  also  made  residuary  lega- 
tees of  property  which  he  would  have  dis- 
tributed while  living,  had  it  been  practica- 
ble, without  loss,  to  withdraw  it  from  his 
business. 

'^  On  his  deathbed  he  said  to  a  brother, 
'  Do  good  with  your  substance  while  liv- 
inp;,  and  as  you  have  opportunity ;  other- 
wise, when  you  come  to  die,  you  will  be 
at  a  loss  to  know  what  distribution  it  is 
best  to  make  of  it.  The  trouble  and  care 
of  such  a  distribution  in  a  dying  hour,'  he 
thought,  *  should  be  avoided  by  every  Chris- 
tian, by  disposing  of  his  property  while  in 
life  and  health,  as  the  Lord  should  prosper 
him»  and  present  to  him  opportunities  of 
doing  good.' 

"  From  the  period  above  referred  to,  it 
became  his  established  rule  to  use  for  be- 
nevolent distribution  all  the  means  which 
he  could  take  from  his  business,  and  still 
prosecute  it  successfully  and  to  the  best 
advantage.  He  was  usually  secret  with 
regard  to  donations  of  a  private  or  person- 
al nature.  A  memorandum  which  he  kept 
three  or  four  years  before  his  death, '  lest 
he  should  think  that  he  gave  more  than  he 
did,'  shows  that  his  gifts  were  numerous 
and  large — sufficiently  so  to  prove  that  he 
adhered  to  his  principle  of  holding  all  as 
consecrated  to  the  Lord.  A  slip  of  paper, 
taken  from  his  vest  pocket  after  his  death, 
mentions  the  amount  of  Ids  contributions 
at  the  monthly  prayer-meeting  for  mis- 
sions among  the  heathen  to  have  been 
thirty  dollars,  or  360  dollars  a  year. 

"  In  personal  and  domestic  expenditure 
he  studied  Christian  economy.  While  he 
denied  himself  no  reasonable  comfort,  it 
was  his  habit  to  consider  what  things  he 
might  dispense  with,  that  he  might  have 
the  more  to  give  for  charitable  purposes. 
Modest  and  unassuming  in  his  natural 
character,  he  thought  it  not  consistent 
with  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel  for  one 
professing  godhness  to  follow  the  customs 
and  fashions  of  the  world.  While  oth- 
ers were  enlaraing  their  expenditures,  he 
studied  retrenchment  in  all  things. 

"  When  he  set  out  in  the  world,  it  was 
with  the  purpose  to  be  rich.  But  grace 
opened  his  heart,  and  taught  him  that  the 
only  valuable  use  of  money  is  to  do  good 
with  it;  a  lesson  which  lie  emphatically 
exemplified  in  his  practice,  and  which 
made  him  an  instrument  of  good,  the  ex- 
tent of  which  can  never  be  known  till  it  is 
revealed  at  the  last  day." 

Another  instance  is  that  of  a  cotempo- 
rary  of  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Ripley 
Cobb,  at  Boston,  who  died  only  seven 
months  after  him.  Mr.  Cobb  was  a  mer- 
[  in  that  city,  and  a  member  of  one  of 
>l  churches.    At  the  age  of  nu\e- 


teen  he  publicly  professed  big  faith  is 
Christ,  devotinff  himself  to  the  service  of 
God  in  the  sphere  in  which  Providence 
had  placed  him,  considering  himself  under 
the  same  obligation  to  employ  his  buainett 
talent  for  the  glory  of  his  Saviour  that  de- 
volved on  the  minister  of  the  Gospel  to 
consecrate  the  talents  intrusted  to  him  for 
the  same  great  end. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  drew  op 
and  subscribed  the  following  remaritaUe 
document : 

"  By  the  grace  of  God,  I  will  never  be 
worth  more  than  50,000  dollars. 

"  By  the  grace  of  God,  I  will  give  one 
fourth  of  the  nett  profit  of  my  business  to 
charitable  and  religious  uses. 

"If  I  am  ever  worth  20,000  dollars,  I 
will  give  one  half  of  my  nett  profits ;  and 
if  I  am  ever  worth  30,000  dollars,  I  will 
give  three  fourths ;  and  the  whole  after 
50,000.  So  help  me  God»  or  give  to  a 
more  faithful  steward  and  set  me  aside." 

"To  this  covenant,"  says  his  memoir, 
"he  adhered  with  conscientious  fidelity. 
He  distributed  the  profits  of  his  business 
with  an  increasing  ratio,  from  year  to 
year,  till  he  reached  the  point  which  he 
had  fixed  as  a  limit  to  his  property,  and 
then  gave  to  the  cause  of  God  all  the 
money  which  he  earned.  At  one  time, 
finding  that  his  property  had  increased  be- 
yond 50,000  dollars,  he  at  once  devoted 
the  surplus,  7500  dollars,  as  a  foundation 
for  a  professorship  in  the  Newton  Theo- 
logical Institution. 

"  On  his  deathbed  he  said  to  a  friend,  in 
allusion  to  the  resolutions  quoted  above, 
*  By  the  grace  of  God — nothing  eise—hy 
the  grace  of  God,  I  have  been  enabled,  un- 
der the  influence  of  these  resolutions,  to 
give  away  more  than  40,000  dollars.  How 
good  the  Lord  has  been  to  me !' " 

Mr.  Cobb^such  is  the  testimony  of  those 
who,  like  myself,  knew  him  well — ^was 
also  an  active,  humble,  and  devoted  Chris- 
tian, seeking  the  prosperity  of  feeble 
churches ;  labouring  to  promote  the  be- 
nevolent institutions  of  the  day ;  punctual 
in  his  attendance  at  prayer-meetings,  and 
anxious  to  aid  the  inquiring  sinner ;  watch- 
ful for  the  eternal  interests  of  those  under 
his  charge ;  mild  and  amiable  in  his  de- 
portment ;  and,  in  the  general  tenour  of  his 
life  and  character,  an  example  of  consist- 
ent piety. 

His  last  sickness  and  death  were  peace- 
ful, yea,  triumphant.  "It  is  a  glorious 
thing,"  said  he,  "  to  die.  I  have  l^en  ac- 
tive and  busy  in  the  world — I  have  enjoyed 
as  much  as  any  one — God  has  prospered 
ine — I  have  everything  to  bind  me  here— I 
am  happy  in  my  family — I  have  property 
enough — but  how  small  and  mean  does 
this  world  appear  when  we  are  on  a  sick- 
bed! Nothmg  can  equal  my  enjoyment 
in  the  near  view  of  heaven.    My  hope  in' 
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krisi  is  worth  infinitely  more  than  all 
Aier  thinn.  The  blood  of  Christr— the 
lood  of  Christ — none  but  Christ !  O  ho  w 
lankful  I  feel  that  God  has  provided  a 
ray  that  I,  sinful  as  I  am,  may  look  for- 
rard  with  joy  to  another  world,  through 
10  dear  Son/* 

But  I  know  no  instance  of  more  syste- 
matic and  long-continued  benevolence,  nor 
ne  that  produced  equal  fruit  from  similar 
Baoorces,  than  that  of  the  late  Mr.  Solo- 
mon Groodell,  of  Vermont,  who  died  when 
bout  seventy.  Mr.  Goodell  was  a  farmer. 
rhe  following  notice  of  him,  though  long, 
rill  be  read  with  interest.  It  is  from  a 
ouTce  worthy  of  all  confidence. 

*^  About  the  year  1809,  the  writer  of  these 
iaes  observed  a  donation  of  100  dollars  to 
ha  Connecticut  Missionary  Society,  pub- 
iihed  in  the  annual  accounts  as  from  Mr. 
SoodeU.  Such  donations  were,  at  that 
jme,  very  uncommon  in  this  country,  and 
irith  regard  to  that  society,  nearly  or  quite 
mprecedented.  The  thought  occurred, 
that  doubtless  some  gentleman  of  inde- 
peivlent  fortune  had  thought  proper  to  take 
lip  his  residence  in  the  interior  of  Vermont, 
ind  that  he  considered  the  society  just  na- 
med a  good  channel  for  his  pious  benefi- 
cence. This  conclusion  was  strengthened 
by  seeing  a  similar  donation  from  the  same 
source  at  the  return  of  each  successive 
year  for  a  considerable  period. 

"  When  the  American  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  beg^  its  operations,  Mr.  Goodell 
did  not  wait  for  an  agent  to  visit  him,  but 
sent  a  message  (or  came  himself)  more 
than  fifty  miles,  to  a  member  of  the  Board, 
saying  that  he  wished  to  subscribe  500  dol- 
lars for  immediate  use,  and  a  thousand  for 
the  permanent  fund.  He  sent  $50  as  ear- 
nest-money, and  said  he  would  forward  the 
remaining  $450  as  soon  as  he  could  raise 
that  sum ;  and  would  pay  the  interest  an- 
nnally  upon  the  1000  dollars  until  the  prin- 
cipal shouM  be  paid.  This  engagement  he 
panctnally  complied  with,  paying  the  in- 
terest, and  just  before  his  death  transfer- 
ring notes  and  bonds  secured  by  mortga- 
ges, which  (including  the  thousand  dollars 
above  mentioned)  amounted  to  1708  dol- 
lars, 37  cts. ;  that  is,  a  new  donation  was 
made  of  708  dollars,  37  cts.,  to  which  was 
afterward  added  another  bond  and  mort- 
gage of  350  dollars. 

*' Before  this  last  transaction,  he  had 
made  repeated  intermediate  donations.  At 
one  time  he  brought  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ly- 
man, of  Hatfield  (the  member  of  the  Board 
above  referred  to),  the  sum  of  465  dollars. 
After  the  money  was  counted.  Dr.  Lvman 
said  to  him,  *  I  presume,  sir,  you  wish  this 
sum  endorsed  upon  your  note  of  1000  dol- 
lars.' *  Oh,  no,'  was  his  reply ;  *  I  believe 
that  note  is  good  yet.  This  is  a  separate 
matter.'  He  then  expressed  his  wish  that 
the  money  might  be  remitted  towards  re- 


pairing the  loss  sustained  by  the  Baptist 
missionaries  at  Serampore.  He  regretted 
that  he  had  not  been  able  to  make  the  sum 
500  dollars;  consoled  himself  with  the 
thought  that  he  might  do  it  still,  at  some 
period  not  very  far  dSstant ;  and  said  that,  if 
any  of  the  bank-notes  proved  less  valuable 
than  specie,  he  would  make  up  the  deficien- 
cy. 

'*  Mr.  Goodell  had  made  what  he  thought 
suitable  provision  for  his  children  as  he 
passed  through  life.  After  consulting  his 
wife,  he  left  her  such  portion  of  his  estates 
as  was  satisfactory  to  her,  gave  several 
small  legacies,  and  made  the  Board  his 
residuary  legatee.  He  supposed  that  the 
property  left  to  the  Board  by  will  would 
not  be  less  than  1000  dollars ;  but,  as  some 
part  of  it  was,  and  still  is  unsaleable,  the 
exact  amount  cannot  be  stated.* 

"  On  visiting  Mr.  Goodell  at  his  house,, 
you  would findno  gentleman  with  an  inde- 
pendent fortune,  but  a  plain  man  in  mod- 
erate circumstances,  on  one  of  the  rudest 
spots  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Green 
Mountains,  every  dollar  of  whose  proper- 
ty was  either  gained  by  severe  personal 
labour,  or  saved  by  strict  frugality,  or  re- 
ceived as  interest  on  small  sums  lent  to  his 
neighbours.  His  house  was  comfortable, 
but,  with  the  farm  on  which  it  stood,  was 
worth  only  between  700  and  1000  dollars. 
His  income  was  derived  principally  from 
a  dairy. 

"  Besides  the  donations  above  mention- 
ed, Mr.  Goodell  made  many  smaller  ones 
to  missionary  societies  formed  to  send  Uie 
Gospel  to  new  settlements.  He  paid  fifty 
dollars  or  more,  at  one  time,  to  a  mission- 
ary whom  he  employed  to  preach  in  the 
destitute  towns  near  him.  He  aided  in  the 
education  of  pious  young  men  for  the  min- 
istry, by  furnishing  them  with  money 
for  their  necessary  expenses.  He  discov- 
ered no  ostentation,  so  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  learn,  in  his  religious  charities. 
Certain  it  is  that  he  always  appeared  to 
consider  himself  as  the  obliged  party,  and 
as  obtaining  a  favour  from  societies  which 
he  made  the  almoners  of  his  bounty.  Far- 
thest of  all  was  he  from  supposing  that  his 
charitable  exertions  could  make  any  atone- 
ment for  sin,  or  authorize  anv  claims  upon 
the  divine  mercy.  He  held  to  the  most 
entire  self-renunciation,  and  to  dependance 
upon  Christ  alone." 

A  very  lovely  example  of  benevolence 
is  to  be  found  in  one  of  our  large  cities. 
It  is  the  case  of  a  comparatively  young 
man,  who  was  bom  of  parents  belonging 
to  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  was  taught 
the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Apostles'  Creed 
by  his  pious  mother ;  he  was  instructed  in 


*  In  the  summary  view  of  Mr.  GoodelPs  donationt 
in  aid  of  missions  to  the  heathen,  we  find  tK&t^  Ctoco. 
the  12th  of  Fehniarj  ,\%\a.  Vo  v\i«  \%Ccw^\^w«^««> 
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a  Presbyterian  Sunday-school,  learned  his 
occupation  (that  of  an  apothecary)  with  a 
Baptist,  and  was  brought  to  a  saving  knowl- 
edge of  Christ  under  the  preaching  of  the 
Methodists.  After  having  gained  enough 
to  furnish  a  comfortable  competency  to 
<hose  of  his  family  who  are  dependant  upon 
him,  he  now  gives  all  his  nett  profits  to  the 
promotion  of  the  cause  of  his  Lord  and 
Master.  Nor  does  he  confine  his  charities 
to  any  one  channel,  or  to  any  one  denomi- 
•nation  of  Christians.  On  the  contrary,  his 
Klelight  is  to  aid  every  good  work,  no  mat- 
rter  by  whom  it  may  be  prosecuted.  It  is 
•astonishing  to  Icani  what  this  devoted  and 
•excellent  young  man  has  been  able  to  do 
during  the  period  of  ten  years. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of 
benevolence  I  have  known  was  that  of  a 
coloured  woman,  who  gave  sixty  dollars 
on  one  occasion  to  educate  pious  but  poor 
young  men  for  the  ministry.  She  sup- 
ported herself  by  her  labour  as  a  servant. 
When  she  offered  the  above  sum,  the  agent 
refused  to  receive  it  all  until  pressed  by 
the  humble  donor,  who  said  that  she  had 
reserved  five  dollars ;  that  she  had  no  one 
dependant  on  her,  and  that  she  hoped  to 
earn  enough  to  provide  for  her  wants  in 
her  last  sickness,  and  for  her  funeral :  nor 
in  this  was  she  disappointed.  She  often 
gave  large  sums,  for  one  in  her  circum- 
>stances,  and  rejoiced  to  have  it  in  her  power 
to  do  anything  for  Christ  and  his  cause. 

Would  that  I  could  say  that  such  benev- 
'Olence  is  universal  among  the  Christians 
of  the  United  States.  Alas !  all  that  is 
<lone  by  too  many  of  our  merchants  and 
others,  who  profess  to  love  Him  who  died 
to  save  the  world,  is  in  reality  nothing  in 
^comparison  with  the  means  which  they 
have,  or  have  had.  Too  many  have  in- 
dulged in  a  luxurious  and  expensive  style 
of  living,  while  they  knew  that  men  were 
dying  in  their  sins,  and  ignorant  of  the 
Gospel.  It  is  for  this  sin,  with  others, 
tthat  God  has  caused  so  many  of  our  rich 
Christians  to  lose  their  riches  in  the  com- 
mercial and  financial  distress  with  which 
the  country  has  been  visited  during  the 
Jast  few  years.  Nevertheless,  it  is  cer- 
tainly true  that  the  spirit  of  benevolence 
is  extending  itself  more  and  more  among 
the  Christian  portion  of  the  community. 
May  God  hasten  the  day  when  Christian 
men,  in  all  spheres,  will  deliberately  act 
on  the  principle  of  glorif3ring  God  in  their 
business,  and  live  for  the  promotion  of  His 
cause,  labouring  as  diligently  to  make 
money  for  this  high  purpose  as  they  now 
do  for  their  own  gratification.  Such  a  day 
must  come,  or  I  see  not  how  the  world  is 
-ever  to  be  converted  to  Christ. 

XI.  Misconception  and  Misrepresenta- 
tions ABROAD. — To  notice  all  the  miscon- 
ceptions and  misrepresentations  which  are 
prevalent  in  some,  if  not  in  all  ^rlvona 


of  Europe,  respecting  the  religi*^ 
moral  condition  of  America,  is  w[ 
possible  in  a  work  like  this ;  ^ 
therefore,  confine  our  attention 
few  of  them. 

1.  One  of  the  most  common  ctM^ciii^ 
against  the  religious  institutions  ^^  ^^ 
country  is,  that  they  have  not  pv^zj^ 
the  bankruptcies  and  other  species^^m$^ 
honesty  which  have  here  ntrrntiinW      ^^ 
ally  of  late  years.    But  is  it  resB^^j^^r^ 
make  the  religious  institutions  o^^  i^ 
try  responsible  for  the  occurrence  ^yw 
things  t   Must  the  churches  in  An7^>a^^ 
blamed  for  the  unwise  legislaticM?  oT^b 
country,  as  well  general  as  local,  vki|^^ 
has  been  the  primary  cause  of  the  om-  jsx: 
trading  and  inordinate  speculatioo  wHi  [c/^ 
prevailed  a  few  years  ago,  and  which  tni 
so  disastrous  in  its  reaction  1    Mast  thfl} 
be  accountable  for  the  avidity  with  litiA 
the  foreign  merchant,  roanuCactmer,  oi 
money-lender  encourayged  the  adYemorai 
Amencan  merchant  and  trader  to  puidiai 
their  goods  on  credit,  and  invest  thn 
money  in  American  stocks,  oAen  wiA  ti- 
tle or  no  effort  to  make  a  proper  discriin- 
nation  between  them  ?     Must  they  be  et 
pected  not  only  to  prevent  our  own  peo^ 
whether  in  an  individual  or  a  corpome 
capacity,  from  committing  acts  of  iwcal- 
ity,  but  also  to  exert  a  similar  inflnentt 
upon  the  foreign  adventurers  who  cone 
among  us  from  all  parts  of  the  Old  Worid 
(and  their  number  is  not  small),  the  red 
object  of  many  of  whom  is  to  swindle  Ai 
American  creditor  out  of  all  they  can,  nl 
then  escape  to  Europe  1    Take  our  nwi- 
chants  who  are  engaged  in  foreign  cos* 
merce  in  the  mass,  and  I  hesitate  not  to 
say  that,  as  a  body,  they  have  acted  wiik 
as  much  good  faKh  as  any  men  in  siouhr 
circumstances  have  ever  done,  daring  thi 
last  seven  or  eight  years  of  commerni 
and  financial  difficulty  tbrourii  which  iIr 
country  has  passed.    Many  of  them  mad 
themselves  in  endeavouring  to  meet  thai 
engagements  abroad,  by  paying  an  eiff- 
bitant  interest  on  the  loans  which  tkj 
made  for  that  purpose.     I  speak  here  of 
them  as  a  body ;  that  there  have  been  in- 
stances of  dishonesty  among  them  will  bbi 
be  denied,  nor  will  any  one  be  astonished 
at  it. 

Our  General  Government  has  not  failed 
to  meet  its  eng^grements,  nor  is  it  likely 
to  do  so.  And  as  to  our  twenty-nine 
states  and  territories,  more  than  one  thiid 
of  them  have  no  debts  whatever;  moff 
than  another  third  have  not  failed  for 
a  single  day  to  meet  their  engageroentt : 
and  of  the  others  who  have  for  a  time 
failed  to  do  so,  only  one  has  avowed  and 
acted  upon  the  doctrine  of  ^  repudiatioo,*' 
and  that  in  the  case  of  a  loan  which  the 
Legislature  of  that  state  believed  to  hate 
V>eeii  fraudulently  contracted.      Bnt  this 
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J^^^  VB.e  of  repudiation  is  itself  repudiated 
«     ^^=orn  in  all  other  parts  of  the  Union, 
L    ^^^^  K 11  be  so  in  the  state  in  which  it  had 
^^"^"i  ^gin.     Some  of  our  states  are  not  at 
'^^xr^t  able  to  meet  the  engagements 
**'^^  Va.     they  made  a  few  years  ago  in  the 
^|]^*x^€DU8  loans  which  they  contracted  at 
'"^^     and  abroad,  in  order  to  accomplish 
^L  ^^densive  lines  of  canals  and  railroads 
I^^^Vx  they  undertook  during  the  years  of 
*^j5^vinded,  and,  I  must  say,  unnatural  pros- 
^^V^^y    which  the  country  enjoyed.     But 
^  <2^  Mrill  ultimately,  I  doubt  not,  fulfil  all 
^J^^^  engagements  faithfully.    They  feel 
>    f»?/^^®  ^o  3o  so  now,  but  they  have  not 
-     ^^^diaied.    On  this  subject,  the  following 
^^^J^ct  from  a  sermon  preached  in  the 
^-^**y  of  Philadelphia,*  on  a  public  occasion, 
^^l^resses  the  opinions  and   feelings  of 
>-^*^erY  ^^"s^i**^  minister  in  the  land. 
-i.  ^^  "The  doctrine  of  repudiation,  upon  which 
■  ^^  changes  have  been  rung  throughout  Eu- 
rope to  our  great  discredit,  has,  1  am  hap- 
^^  to  believe,  but  few  advocates  in  our 
«>      ^mmonwcalth.    There  is  a  vast  differ- 
ence in  point  of  honour  and  morality  in  ad- 
mitting the  justice  of  a  claim,  but  inability 
!^      to  meet  it,  and  denying  that  any  such  claim 
exists.    Men,  whose  honesty  is  above  sus- 
picion, sometimes  become  involved  and  are 
atterly  unable  to  meet  their  engagements. 
~    It  may  be  so  with  a  community,  a  state,  or 
"^  -  a  nation.    It  is  deeply  to  be  lamented  that 
''-    such  an  exigency  should  ever  occur.    The 
effect  is  eminently  disastrous  in  impairing 
^   public  confidence,  and  weakening  the  ties 
which  should  bind  men  together  as  a  great 
common  brotherhood.     But  poverty  is  not 
■^^  necessarily  a  crime  in  a  ffovemment  any 
•^     more  than  it  is  in  an  individual.    Public  en- 
=      gagements  may  not  be  met  at  the  time,  and 
^    yet  the  public  faith  may  eventually  be  prc- 
<r   served  inviolate.     I  have  nothing  to  say  in 
=:    defence  of  those  who  advocate  the  doctrine 
r:    of  repudiation  in  any  form  or  under  any  cir- 
--r    comstances.    llieydeserve  all  the  obloquy 
ir    and  reproach  which  is  heaped  upon  them. 
It  is  nothing  better  than  public  swindling, 
where  the  means  of  redress  are  placed  be- 

Jond  the  reach  of  those  who  are  wronged. 
t  matters  not  a  particle  that  the  money  bor- 
rowed has  been  misapplied,  or  squandered 
in  projects  which  yield  no  profit.  This  is 
our  misfortune,  or,  it  may  be,  our  fault. 
But  it  docs  not  make  void  a  solemn  com- 
pact, in  which  the  public  faith  has  been 
pledged.  I  cannot  believe  that  the  mis- 
chievous, disgraceful  sentiments  which 
have  been  promulgated  by  a  few  on  this 
subject,  will  meet  with  anything  like  gen- 
eral favour.  Our  resources,  our  love  of 
Justice,  and  our  honour  abroad  and  at  home, 
all  forbid  such  a  resort  to  relieve  ourselves 
from  a  pecuniary  pressure.  It  is  better  to 
submit  to  any  personal  sacrifices  than  to 
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bear  the  stigma  of  making  loud  professions 
and  solemn  promises  to  swindle  honest  and 
unsuspecting  creditors.  Our  debts  to  the 
last  cent  must  be  paid,  whatever  struggles 
the  effort  may  cost.  On  this  point  there 
must  be  no  shuffling  or  evasion,  but  an  hon- 
est acknowledgment  of  our  responsibili- 
ties, and  a  ste;^y  and  honest  aim  to  meet 
them.  With  this  disposition  prevalent,  and 
proved  by  corresponding  action,  the  voice 
of  vituperation  and  abuse  will  be  hushed, 
and  our  enemies  abroad  and  at  home  will 
confess  that  they  have  been  too  hasty  and 
rash  in  their  opinions  of  our  national  integ- 
rity.'' 

We  are  willing  that  religion  should  be 
held  accountable  for  a  great  deal ;  but  we 
are  not  willing  that  the  church  in  America 
should  be  blamed  for  not  preventing  what 
the  churches  in  no  other  countries  have 
been  able  to  prevent.  The  members  prop- 
er of  all  our  churches,  evangelical  and  un- 
evangelical,  do  not  exceed  a  fifth  part  of 
our  population ;  and  though  the  influence 
which  they  exert  is  unquestionably  as  sal- 
utary as  that  of  any  other  body  of  eaual 
number  in  the  world,  yet  it  is  obvious  they 
cannot  control  circumstances  such  as  I 
have  alluded  to.  Would  the  churches  in 
Great  Britain,  France,  Holland,  Germany, 
or  any  other  country,  like  to  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  all  the  acts  of  legislation,  do- 
mestic and  foreign,  of  their  respective 
countries,  and  all  the  villanies  which  have 
been  and  are  annually  perpetrated  in  them  ? 
I  think  not ;  nor  should  they  apply  to  their 
brethren  in  America  a  rule  by  which  they 
would  not  like  to  be  measured  them- 
selves.* 

•2.  The  Political  disturbances  which  oc- 
cur in  America  are  not  unfrequently  spo- 
ken of  in  Europe  in  a  way  that  conveys  a 
reflection  upon  the  churches  of  this  land, 
as  if  they  ought  to  prevent  these  things. 
That  these  disturbances  do  take  place,  no 
one  will  deny.  There  is  not  a  good  man 
in  the  United  States  who  has  not  lament- 
ed what  are  called  the  '*  Abolition  Riots," 
and  other  disgraceful  scenes  which  have 
occurred  within  the  last  few  years.  These 
disturbances,  however,  have  been  greatly 
exaggerated  as  to  their  frequency  and 
their  extent,  in  the  reports  which  reach 
Europe.     Our  newsmongers,  in  their  ea- 


*  A  good  deal  has  been  said  in  Europe,  bv  men 
who  have  travelled  in  America,  respecting  the  im- 
positions which  they  have  siiflered  in  this  coantry. 
There  is  no  Christian  man  in  the  United  States  who 
is  not  distressed  when  he  hears  of  such  things.  Bat 
is  it  just  to  blamo  the  whole  people  of  the  land  and 
iheir  religious  institutions  for  such  occurrences? 
The  author  of  this  book  has  travelled  much  in  almost 
every  country  in  Europe,  nnd  he  can  affirm,  with 
truth,  that  he  has  suffered  impositions,  and  some  of 
them  very  gross,  in  them  all ;  but  he  would  deem 
himself  utterly  destitute  of  common  sense,  as  well 
as  of  that  chsnty  which  his  religion  requires,  if  he 
were  to  judge  the  peoi^Ve  ot  wvi  ^  >iJMM»  wss«\t«!%\«^ 
such  instances. 
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gerness  to  concoct  a  piquant  article  of 
news  for  those  for  whom  they  cater,  often 
give  the  most  astounding  exaggerations 
of  what  was  a  dispute  or  open  quarrel  be- 
tween some  firemen,  or  between  the  blacks 
and  whites  in  the  suburbs  of  our  cities, 
or  the  interruption  which  some  lecturer  on 
slavery  has  encountered  in  some  of  our  vil- 
lages.* These  representations  go  abroad, 
are  circulated  there,  and  lead  many  peo- 
ple to  think  that  our  whole  country  is  in 
a  continual  state  of  disorder.  But  every 
American  knows  how  to  appreciate  these 
reports,  and  is  no  way  concerned  about 
them,  except  to  regret  their  occurrence. 
Indeed,  neither  their  frequency  nor  their 
nature  is  such  as  to  give  him  any  seri- 
ous apprehensions.  For  these  things  are 
local,  unfrequent,  and  wholly  insignificant 
in  comparison  with  the  bruit  which  our 
newspapers  make  about  them.  And  they 
no  more  affect  the  peace  of  the  country 
than  the  passing  cloud  ruffles  the  bosom 
of  our  beautiful  lakes. 

Within  the  last  seven  or  eight  years 
there  have  been  some  disgraceful  instan- 
ces of  summanr  punishment,  without  the 
intervention  of'^a  proper  trial  before  the 
courts  of  law,  of  some  ff  amblers,  swindlers, 
and  negroes  (who  had  committed  shock- 
ing crimes)  in  some  of  our  Southwestern 
States  and  Territories.  But  these  instan- 
ces have  hardly  exceeded  in  number  that 
of  the  ten  years  in  which  they  have  oc- 
curred. They  took  place,  too,  in  a  part 
of  the  country  which  is  new,  and  very 
thinly  settled  ;  where  religious  institutions 
have  scarcely  taken  root,  and  where  the 
forms  in  which  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice is  carried  on  have  hardly  begun  to 
exist.  However  much  every  well-inform- 
ed, good  man  in  America  must  lament 
these  things,  he  cannot  but  be  less  aston- 
ished at  their  occurrence  than  at  the  in- 
frequency  of  them.f  No  man  can  look  at 
the  great  extent  of  even  the  settled  por- 
tion of  the  United  States,  the  long  line  of 


*  A  great  deal  has  been  said  in  Europe  about  the 
prejudice  which  exists  in  America  against  the  col- 
oured people,  and  the  difficulty  of  the  two  races 
living  together.  But  it  is  a  singular  and  indisputa- 
ble fact,  that  almost  all  the  disturtmnces  (whicn,  af- 
ter all,  do  not  amount  to  much)  that  occur  between 
the  blacks  and  whites  in  the  suburbs  of  Philadel- 
phia, New-York,  and  other  cities,  take  place  be- 
tween the  former  and  the  Germans  sikI  Irish  which 
live  in  those  districts. 

t  When  we  speak  of  the  instances  of  disorders 
which  sometimes  occur  in  the  Southwestern  and 
Western  districts  of  the  country,  it  is  worth  while 
to  notice  the  remarkable  instances  of  the  triumph  of 
order  which  are  also  sometimes  witnessed  in  tnem, 
amid  very  peculiar  circumstances.  A  few  years  ago, 
a  man  committed  murder  at  the  lead  mines  of  Du- 
buque, in  what  is  now  Iowa  Territory,  before  there 
was  any  sort  of  political  government  established 
there.  The  {leople  assembled  of  their  own  accord,  ar- 
reaterl  the  inunierer,  chose  judges,  constituted  a 
court,  atideave  him  a  fair  trial  before  a  jury,  lie  waa 
'wfMfler  such  a  trial,  and  peaceably  execuled\ 


seacoast  which  bounds  the  country  on  the^ 
east  and  south,  of  wilderness  frontier  on 
the  west,  the  mountain  ranges  in  the  cen- 
tre, and  the  forests  which  abound  almost 
everywhere,  which  furnish  innumerable 
facilities  for  the  commission  of  crime  and 
escape  from  punishment,  without  being 
surprised  that  we  have  had  so  few  distiub- 
ances  of  a  serious  character,  especi^y 
when  we  have  had  the  element  of  slavery, 
with  all  its  concomitant  evils,  to  augment 
the  difficulty  of  our  position.  It  would  re- 
quire the  army  of  the  Czar  of  all  the 
Russias  to  keep  up  a  strong  armed  police, 
which  some  upbraid  us  for  not  having,  and 
which  would  be  necessary,  if  it  were  not 
that  the  moral  influence  which  pervades 
the  country — and  which  owes  it  existence 
to  our  religious  institutions — furnishes  a 
substitute  which  is  infinitely  better.  We 
have  had  three  attempts,  one  in  Pennsyl- 
vauia,  one  in  South  Carolina,  and  one  in 
Rhode  Island,  not  to  overthrow  the  pohtical 
institutions  of  the  country,  but  to  obtain 
redress  of  grievances,  real  or  imaginary,  in 
an  extra-constitutional  way  ;  and  yet  all 
three  were  suppressed  without  the  loss  of 
one  life  taken  away  either  in  battle  or  by 
the  administration  of  law.  To  what  was 
this  owing  t  To  the  patience,  the  concili- 
ation, and  the  due  use  of  argument  which 
the  Christianity  of  the  country  could  alone 
inspire  and  teach.* 

A  few  other  facts  may  be  stated  to  show 
the  happy  influence  which  Christianity  ex- 
erts in  the  United  States  in  securing  the 
maintenance  of  order  in  a  nation  of  ei^ 
teen  and  a  half  millions. 

Notwithstanding  the  unbounded  facilities 
for  highway  robberies  in  almost  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  who  has  ever  heard 
of  the  existence  of  hordes  of  banditti 
either  in  our  mountains  or  our  forests! 
And  how  few  highway  robberies  and  mur- 
ders, comparatively,  have  ever  taken  place 
in  this  country !  In  many  of  the  Westen 
States,  a  solitary  man,  or  even  a  boy,  mar 
be  seen  carrying  the  mail  on  horseback 
through  unbroken  forests,  from  town  t» 


*  That  the  political  institutions  of  the  Uniiel 
States  rest  upon  a  pretty  sure  basis,  and  are  deeplf 
planted  in  the  affections  of  the  people,  is  most  ce^ 
tain,  whatever  inferences  foreigners  may  aooietiiaei 
make  from  the  language  uttered  in  nuwienu  of  it- 
ritation  and  despondency  by  the  organs  of  our  politi- 
cal parties  in  the  hour  of  defeat  or  disappointmrot. 
In  proof  of  this,  the  fact  might  be  cited  that  two 
newspapers  have  been  published  for  several  years  la 
the  city  of  New-York,  one  in  French  and  tM  otbv 
in  English,  which  ably  advocate  the  principles  d 
monarchy  as  it  exists  in  France  and  England,  and 
incessantly  attack  and  vilify  the  political  institutioiii 
and  the  measures  of  the  country  which  fumislMi 
them  hospitality  and  protection.  And  what  is  tkt 
effect?  These, perhaps. are  read  by  the  foreigner 
among  us— for  whom  they  are  in  uct  publishiBd' 
and  bv  some  of  our  own  people.  But  no  AmericM 
has  tne  slightest  regard  for  what  they  say,  nor  dotf 
l\v«  ^o\cmm<ent  for  a  oaomenK  trouble  itaelf  aboot 
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In  perfect  security.     With  such  a 
ion  as  is  to  be  found  in  most  coun- 
Europe,  coulH  such  a  thing  be  done 
.fety  1 

«  have  been  seasons  of  great  excite- 
vhen  the  nation  was  agitated  to  its 
For  instance,  during  the  recent 
Ueled  commercial  distress,  when  so 
>anks,  and  so  many  of  our  best  mer- 
and  traders,  our  enterprising  roe- 
t  and  manufacturers — and,  indeed, 
y  men  in  all  the  walks  of  industry, 
every  station  of  life — were  ruined, 
ras  all  this  borne  ?    Was  there  the 
St  attempt  to  seek  redress  by  revo- 
t      No.    The  ffovemment  was  se- 
blamed ;  all  these  evils  were  be- 
by  probably  a  majority  of  the  peo- 
have  been  occasioned  by  unwise 
Lion,  obstinately  persevered  in  ;  and 
I  a  gun  was  seized,  not  a  sword  was 
and  not  one  human  life  was  lost 
the  long  and  dreadful  crisis.    The 
esort  was  to  the  haUot-box^  as  our 
ns  are  often  termed, 
e  another  instance.   The  autumn  of 
itnessed  the  greatest  political  strug- 
ich  the  country  has  ever  seen.    The 
>n  was  that  of  maintaining  or  of 
rowing  the  party  in  power,  in  the 
n  of  a  President.    Nearly  two  mill- 
nd  a  half  of  men  resorted  to  their 
live  places  of  voting,  and  gave  their 
for  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  can- 
3.    The  excitement  was  almost  un- 
cled.    At  every  poll,  or  place  of 
g  the  election,  crowds  of  people  as- 
3d  on  the  day  which  was  to  decide 
estion ;  and  yet  not  one  person  was 
killed  or  injured,  so  far  as  I  have 
in  this  ffreat  political  contest.  Could 
k  thing  have  occurred  in  the  British 
J,  or  in  France,  or  any  other  country 
world  t    I  believe  not.* 
be  British  realm,  if  we  suppose  the 
ition  to  be  26  millions  (we  speak  of 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  islands 
nt),  there  is  one  regular  soldier  for 
S280  individuals ;  in  France,  the  army 
line  is  400,000,  by  which  if  we  divide 
•pulation  of  the  kingdom,  now  thirty- 
millions,  we  have  one  soldier  for  85 
tants;  while  in  the  United  States, 
»  standing  army  was  for  the  period 
re  than  20  vears  which  immediately 
^ed  1815,  but  6000  men,  and  is  now 
'€00,  there  is  one  soldier  to  231-2  in- 
bIs  in  the  population.   And  yet  there 
i«n  many  a  single  year  in  which  more 
^  have  been  killed  in  broils  and  emeutes 


ithin  the  last  five  years  theie  hare  been  more 
broils  and  more  hves  lost  in  the  political  strug- 
Canada,  on  our  borders,  though  under  the 
Coremment  of  Englsnd,  and  in  presence  of  a 
K  army  of  15  or  20  thousand  men,  than  have 
•lace  in  the  United  States  from  the  first  And 
lada  has  not  more  than  eleven  or  twelve  hnn- 
ousand  inhabitants. 


(insurrections)  in  both  France  and  the 
British  realm,  than  have  lost  their  lives  in 
all  the  "  mobs"  and  "  riots" — political,  reli- 
gious, anti-abolitional,  anti-gambling,  etc. 
— ^that  have  occurred  in  the  United  States 
since  the  independence  of  the  eountry  was 
established,  sixty  years  ago.  What  a  refu- 
tation does  this  fact  furnish  of  all  the 
miserable  charges  which  are  heard  in  Eu- 
rope respecting  the  "  riots,"  **  disorders," 
etc.,  alleged  to  be  continually  occurring  in 
America! 

Nothing  strikes  the  observation  more  of 
one  who  comes  from  the  Old  World,  where 
he  cannot  turn  the  comer  of  a  street  in  the 
principal  cities  and  towns,  especially  on 
the  Continent,  without  meeting  a  soldier, 
upon  his  landing  in  the  United  States,  than 
the  almost  complete  absence  of  all  mili- 
tary force.  How  is  it  that  such  force  can 
be  dispensed  with  ?  Only  because  of  the 
widespread  and  salutary  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity. If  we  have  "disturbances"  and 
"  riots"  sometimes — which  will  not  be  de- 
nied— we  have  fewer  of  them  than  any 
other  country  of  equal  population  in  the 
world.* 

3.  The  American  people  have  been  rep- 
resented sometimes  by  foreigners  as  being 
an  immoral  people.  Now,  although  I  know 
it  is  not  easy  to  reply  to  such  charges  in 
a  satisfactory  manner  in  the  very  restrict- 
ed space  which  I  must  allow  to  them, 
nevertheless,  I  will  say  a  few  words  upon 
this  topic. 

That  there  are  vices  and  crimes  in 
America,  and  in  no  inconsiderable  amount, 
is  without  hesitation  acknowledged.  But 
that  they  exist  to  such  an  extent  as  to  jus- 
tify the  assertion  that  the  American  peo- 
ple are  par  excellence  an  immoral  nation,  is 
denied. 

It  is  certainly  not  extraordinary,  as  has 
been  well  remarked  by  a  writer  in  a  late 
number  of  the  Westminster  Review,  that 
there  should  be  in  the  United  States  swin- 
dlers, counterfeiters,  thieves,  bigamists, 
murderers,  and  other  criminals,  since,  in 
addition  to  those  of  indigenous  growth, 
they  receive  so  many  from  the  Old  World. 
This  is  a  correct  view  of  the  subject.  For 
it  is  a  fact,  that  while  there  are  cases  in 
which  foreign  criminals,  especially  those 
who  have  committed  crimes  which  most 
deeply  affect  the  conscience  and  heart, 

*  It  is  sometimes  smusing  to  a  well-informed 
American  to  hear  in  Europe  the  reports  which  are 
circulated  there  respecting  the  riots  m  our  American 
cities.  Take  one  for  a  sample.  Two  or  three  years 
ago  a  "  dreadful  abolition  riot"*  occurred  in  Philadel- 
phia, in  which  it  was  said  that  there  was  much  fight- 
mg  io  the  streeu,  with  guns  and  other  deadly  weap- 
ons ;  and  yet,  wonderful  to  be  told,  no  person  was 
killed,  or  even  very  seriously  wounded,  I  believe ! 
And  this  was  said  to  occur  m  a  country  where  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  people  possess  fire-arms,  and 
know  how  to  use  them  better  than  the  people  of  any 
other  land !  Verily,  it  requlTea  *ViOTi%cxw^x3i&Xi  \.^\»- 
lieve  that  «ttc\i  tioila  cutiVe  -^^rf  ^wb.^V5^- 
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who  have  come  to  our  shores  and  changed 
their  names,  reform  and  do  well  in  a  land 
where  their  past  history  is  unknown  (and 
certainly  the  friends  of  humanity  must  re- 
joice that  it  is  so),  there  are  very  many 
in  which  it  Is  otherwise.  A  man  who  has 
been  a  thief,  a  robber,  a  counterfeiter,  a 
bigamist,  in  Europe,  is  not  likely  to  reform 
in  America,  unless  arrested  by  God^s  grace. 
There  is  more  hope  of  a  man  who  has 
committed  manslaughter,  or  even  murder, 
than  of  him. 

A  few  general  statements  will,  however, 
best  express  all  that  I  have  to  say  on  this 
subject. 

With  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Scot- 
land, there  is  no  coimtry  in  Christendom 
where  the  Sabbath  is  as  well  observed  as 
it  is  in  the  United  States.  Of  this  any  one 
who  has  extensively  travelled  in  the  Old 
World  cannot  fail  to  be  convinced  when 
he  lands  at  any  of  our  cities,  I  care  not 
which,  excepting  New-Orleans,  which  is 
more  of  a  foreign  city  than  any  other.  It 
is  the  capital  of  a  French  state,  where 
American  influence,  though  fast  gaining 
ground,  is  still  far  inferior  to  that  of  the 
French  and  the  Spanish  who  remain  in  it. 
But  the  Protestant  religion,  when  it  gains 
the  ascendancy,  will  produce  there  the 
same  good  effects  in  this  respect  which  it 
does  elsewhere.* 

Although  thieves  and  robbers  are  not 
wanting  in  our  large  cities  and  towns, 
where  all  the  world  over  such  people  most 
congregate  and  find  the  greatest  facilities 
for  their  nefarious  vocation,  yet,  taking  the 
country  at  large,  it  will  be  difficult  to  name 
another  where  property  is  more  safe,  or 
where  people  live  in  greater  security. 

As  to  murder,  the  most  horrible  of  all 
crimes,  the  most  exact  enumeration  has 
never  been  able  to  show  that  more  than  one 
hundred  cases  have  occurred,  and  of  late 
years  not  much  more  than  one  lialf  that 
number,  in  any  one  year.  This  number  is 
sufficient  to  excite  deep  distress  in  the  heart 
of  every  good  man ;  but  it  is  less  than  that 
which  takes  place  in  many  other  countries 
between  which  and  ours  comparisons  on  this 

*  As  to  trevelliog  on  the  Sabbath,  there  is  every 
prospect  that  the  establishment  of  railroad  and  steam- 
boat lines,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  just  senti- 
ments which  prevail  amon^  the  pious  and  strictly 
moral  portion  of  the  population,  will,  in  time,  almost 
wholly  put  an  end  to  it,  especially  on  the  long  and 
important  routes.  Railroaa  and  steamboat  compa- 
nies already  know  that  they  gain  nothing  by  running 
their  cars  and  their  boats  on  the  Sabbath,  owing  to 
the  comparative  fewness  of  the  travellers  on  that 
day.  By  slopping  iheir  cars  and  their  boats  on  that 
day,  they  will  save  one  seventh  part  of  their  expen- 
ses, give  their  labourers  and  agents  the  rest  they 
need,  and  be  sure  of  having  on  Monday  the  persons 
whom  they  would  otherwise  have  carried  on  Sun- 
day. Indeed,  if  it  were  not  for  the  carrying  of  the 
mail  on  the  part  of  the  government,  there  would  be 
no  great  diniculty  in  causing  the  cars  and  steam- 
boats  to  ce:i8€  on  the  principal  routes. 


point  as  well  as  others  are  sometimci  b 
stituted.  For  instance,  in  EDgiandri 
Wales  alone  since  the  year  l8lCtbeH» 
ber  of  convictions  for  murder  has  nak 
from  60  to  75,  while  the  execotioos  taw 
been  in  the  proportion  of  about  one  to tw 
of  the  convictions.  Were  the  compinii 
to  be  made  between  the  United  States  at 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  it  would  be  ni 
decidedly  in  favour  of  the  former.  Ik 
murders  in  France  are  not  only  more  lie- 
quent  than  those  of  the  United  States,  hi 
often  more  diabolically  savage  and  Aick- 
ing,  as  the  records  of  her  criminal  cMfc 
clearly  show.* 

And   though   there   is  a  considenfe 
amoimt  of  prostitution  in  someof  oorliV 
cities  on  the  seaboard  —  as,  forinMik 
New-York,t  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  rf 
New-Orleans — and  something  of  it  ii^ 
largest  interior  cities,  yet,  take  the  v/if 
as  a  whole,  there  is  far  less  of  this  so  (to 
is  to  be  found  in  most  countries  in  Ean^ 
In  many  of  our  cities  and  tovmsof  teia 
twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  public  pnift 
tution  is  almost  unknown.    Scarcely # 
thing  of  the  kind  is  seen  in  Bostoa,* 
other  chief  places  in  New-Engiand.  hi 
nation  in  the  world,  I  am  sure,  is  theni 
greater  amount  of  virtue  among  ladies,Ml 
married  and  unmarried,  taken  sis  a  bA 
Foreigners  are  shocked  at  the  faimiirf| 
which  subsists  between  the  yoath  of  M 
sexes  with  us;  but  foreigners,  if  they  M 
well  the  domestic  life  of  our  people,  m 
know  that  this  familiarity  seldom  kiMU 
evil  consequences  in  neighbourhoods  vW 
the  Gospel  exerts  its  powerful  ioflneKfti 
The  youth  of  our  religious  f&'Di'j^'i 
brought  up  under  a  strong  moral  inAiH 
and  are  taught  to  have  confidence  in  <■! 
other,  and  m  themselves  ;  above  all,  df 
are  taught  to  fear  God.    From  their  ev 
est  years  the  children  of  both  sexesfirefli* 


♦  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  nwudeaw* 
are  committed  in  the  United  States  sre  €>■■■ 
by  worthless  foreigners.  The  same  thing  v  &■' 
the  robberies  and  other  great  crimes  whiekiM 
among  us.  Almost  all  the  riots  which  ta^j'"' 
oar  Atlantic  States  are  made  by  Insfa  and  w^ 
congregated  in  the  saburbe  of  our  cities,  or  «al| 
on  our  railroads  and  canals,  indeed,  it  iijisg 
eign  element  which  gives  us  the  greatest diiflVJ 
almost  everything.  Not  only  are  very  ouByWg 
criminals  foreigners,  but  they  form  a  lsi«e|"'J* 
—in  some  places  a  majority— of  the  penoBS  •• 
hospitals.  This  is  not  stated  as  a  iepfOsch,M0* 
fact. 

t  I  have  read,  with  treat  astonishnieot,fl^2 
marks  of  Mr.  Tait,  of  Edinburgh,  on  prortiW*? 
New- York,  to  be  found  in  his  recent  woik  ealt 
dslenism  (p.  5),  and  referred  to  by  the  ^r\ 
Wardlaw  in  his  excellent  Lectures  on  Pt«***j! 
The  sum  of  Mr.  T.'s  statement  is,  Uwt"*«* 
furnishes  a  prostitute  for  every  six  or  sevca  p*^ 
of  its  male  population.**  I  have  lived  roiKkiBlW|: 
York,  and  know  something  of  its  moral  itsie;  **; 
affirm  that  this  statement,  founded  on  an  CDjI^ 
ted  report  published  by  the  Magdalen  Sodif' 
that  city,  some  nine  or  ten  years  ago.  is  qniu  '^ 
tecl,  and  in  no  way  approximates  to  the  milk 
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roe  common  schools.  Even  until 
Town  up,  in  many  districts  they  go 
L)ol  together  in  the  winter  season. 
tt,  how  seldom  has  any  evil  resulted, 
are  countries  in  Europe — it  would 
5ious  to  mention  them — where  such 
r  could  not  be  done  with  safety  to 
I  orals,  and  even  where  it  is  thought 
Dus  to  allow  large  girls  to  be  taught 
ale  teacher, 
have,  indeed,  enough  of  the  sin  of 
iness  to  mourn  over;  and  yet,  in 
-ison  with  the  state  of  many  other 
es,  we  have  great  reason  to  bless 
r  the  hallowed  influences  which  His 

diffuses  among  us.*  If  we  have 
too  many,  alas!  among  us  who  have 
imitted  their  hearts  to  these  influen- 
ere  are,  on  the  other  hand,  a  great 
xrho  have,  and  who  are  the  "  salt  of 
th,"  and  the  "  light  of  the  world." 
may  be  charged,  as  a  people,  with 
ude,  and  wanting  in  habitual  polite- 
i  our  manners.  Witlings  who  visit 
find  subjects  on  which  to  employ 
sns,  and  with  which  to  garnish  their 
sss  pages,  may  accomplish  their 
nd  carry  home  portfolios  laden  with 

respecting  the  oddities  and  awk- 
iss  which  Uiey  may  have  remarked 

certain  classes ;  but  beneath  the 
and  unpolished  exterior  of  our  peo- 
tre  will  be  found  much  sincere  he- 
nce, as  well  |8  many  of  those  other 
ig  virtues  which  conduce  to  social 
Bss.f  We  are,  comparatively,  a  new 


ve  someiiniet  been  amazed  to  hear  the  re- 
:  foreigners  who  have  undertaken  to  be  cen- 
American  morals.  A  certain  visitant  from 
who  has  written  three  or  foair  volumes 
nerica,  and  has  undertaken  to  represent  the 
D  cities  as  remarliable  for  the  prevalence  of 
ion,  did,  nevertheless,  when  at  the  dinner- 
I  gentleman  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  boast 
ring  visited  half  of  the  houses  of  infamy  in  the 
ew-York,  and  declared  bis  intention  to  visit 
»t  upon  his  return  to  that  city— as  a  matter 
ity,  as  he  said ! 

ig  gentleman,  who  resides  in  a  city  not  one 
mues  from  that  in  which  this  work  was 
lately  visited  America,  and  spent  two  years 
)n  his  return  home,  he  spoke  disparagingly 
ligious  state  of  the  country,  and  charged  the 
ts  of  Philadelphia,  and  especially  thoee  of 
€table  body  of  Friends,  with  being  extreme- 
n  their  morals,  and  unfaithful  to  their  con- 
itions.  And  yet  this  same  young  man  boasts 
ring  given,  when  amon^  a  tribe  of  Indians 
orders,  a  rifle  to  a  chief  m  exchange  for  his 
:  and  that,  after  he  had  lived  with  her  as 
tor  three  months,  he  abandoned  her !  The 
sse  of  such  persons  is  not  so  wonderful  as 
ilerable  insolence  in  undertaking  to  misrep- 
id  slander  a  whole  people.  But  so  it  ever 
bad  men  seek  to  hide  their  own  infamy  in 
others  with  the  sins  of  which  they  are 
es  guilty. 

mg  other  charges  brought  against  the  Amer- 
3ne  which  I  must  not  omit  to  remark  upon. 
t  they  have  no  discipline  in  their  families ; 
:  children  grow  up  in  msubordination,  pride, 
I,  and  want  of  respect  for  old  age  and  pa- 
ithority.    All  this  is  inferred  from  the  re- 


people ;  this  is  emphatically  true  of  a  large 
portion  of  our  population.  And  notwith- 
standing our  vices,  whether  of  native  or  for- 
eign origin,  there  is  among  us  a  vast  amount 
of  practical  and  efficient  goodness.  We 
have  much  to  learn,  but  I  trust  we  shall  not 
be  slow  to  imitate  whatever  is  excellent  in 
the  manners  or  the  deeds  of  other  nations. 

4.  But  the  last  topic  which  1  shall  men- 
tion, on  which  we  have  been  the  subjects 
of  more  misrepresentation  and  abuse  than 
any  other,  is  slavery.  On  this  difficult  and 
humiliating  question  I  cannot  enter  inta 
detail.  It  would  require  a  volume  to  say 
all  that  might  be  said  about  it,  and  even 
all  that  ought  to  be  said,  in  order  to  make 
our  position  to  be  fully  comprehended  by 
foreigners.    I  can  say  only  a  few  words. 

Slavery  is  an  accursed  inheritance 
which  the  Old  World  bequeathed  to  the 
New.  England,  France,.  Spain,  and  Hol- 
land, all  contributed  their  respective  shares 
to  its  introduction  and  establishment  in 
what  is  now  the  United  States.  Several 
of  the  colonies  remonstrated  against  Uie 
bringing  in  of  slaves  among  them.  But  it 
was  all  in  vain.  Slavery  was  fastened  upon 
them  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the 
commerce  of  the  mother-country,  Eng- 
land. And  when  the  struggle  came,  by 
which  the  colonies  were  dissevered  from 
Great  Britain,  slavery  was  one  of  the 
causes  which  led  to  that  event ;  and  of  all 
the  portions  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, as  it  was  originally  drawn  up 
by  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  most  severe  was  that 


ports  of  foreigners  (who,  generally,  have  had  no  very 
good  opportunities  of  knowing  the  interior  life  of  the 
families  which  thev  may  have  visited),  or  from  some 
poor  specimens  of  American  families  which  have 
gone  abroad,  or  from  what  they  suppose  must  be  the 
effects  of  Republican  institutions ;  just  as  if  Republic 
can  institutions  will  not  tolerate,  or,  rather,  do  not 
require,  due  subordination  and  discipline. 

Now  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  there  are  weak-mind- 
ed and  foolish  parents  in  America,  as  well  aa  in  oUier 
countries,  who  do  not  govern  well  their  children,  but 
it  is  their  own  fault,  and  not  that  of  the  institutions, 
religious  or  political,  of  the  country.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  parents,  and  not  a  few,  who  are  as 
rigid  in  the  government  of  their  children  as  are  the 
Scotch  themselves ;  we  have  few  teachers  who  can- 
not, or  who  do  not,  punish  their  scholars  with  the 
rod,  if  need  be ;  there  ia  not  a  college  in  the  land 
that  would  not,  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  expel 
from  its  halls  the  sons  of  the  greatest  men  in  the  na- 
tion, if  they  deserved  it,  as  I  have  myself  witnessed. 
In  our  army,  it  ia  true  that  it  is  nu  longer  allowed  to 
flog  men,  save  as  a  commutation  for  the  punishment 
of  dc«th ;  but  other  and  severe  modes  of  punishing, 
though  less  degrading,  are  permitted.  While  in  oui 
navy,  the  discipline,  l  believe,  is  the  most  severe  in 
the  world.  Recently  the  commandant  of  a  petty 
brie  of  war  hung  up  three  men  for  alleged  mutiny 
under  the  most  remarkable  circumstances,  one  of 
whom  was  a  son  of  one  of  the  first  officers  of  the 
government.  This  instance  was  summary  in  its  na- 
ture, quite  without  a  parallel ;  and  how  was  it  borne 
by  the  nation  ?  The  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
people,  including  almost  the  whole  of  the  religious 
portion  of  them,  approved  of  the  act.  Would  such 
things  be  tolerated  in  a  nation  in  which  there  ia.  w^ 
domestic  govemmenll    \Vtk\siR.TWjX. 
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which  related  to  the  slave-trade.*  As  op- 
position was  made  to  it  by  some  of  the 
members,  it  was  stricken  out  in  order  to 
secure  entire  unanimity. 

The  war  of  independence  found  slavery 
existing  in  all  the  thirteen  colonies.  Du- 
ring its  progress,  or  soon  after  its  close,  the 
original  four  New-England  States,  Mas- 
sachusetts, New-Hampshire,  Comiecticut, 
and  Rhode  Island,  abolished  slavery  within 
their  respective  limits.  Some  years  later, 
Pennsylvania,  New-Jersey,  and  New-Yorit 
followed.  In  process  of  time  Vermont  and 
Maine,  in  New-England,  and  Ohio,  Indi- 
ana^ Illinois,  and  Michigan,  in  the  West, 
were  formed  into  states  without  slavery. 
To  these  we  may  add  the  two  Territories 
of  Iowa  and  Wisconsin.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  six  original  slaveholding  states^ 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  remain 
such  to  the  present  day,  and  to  them  have 
been  added,  in  the  West  and  Southwest, 
the  States  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Ala- 
bama, Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Missouri,  Ar- 
kansas, and  the  Territory  of  Florida.  And 
the  number  of  slaves  has  augmented  from 
about  600,000,  at  the  close  of  the  Rev- 
olution, to  nearly  three  millions.  How 
and  when  the  abolition  of  slavery  is  to  be 
accomphshed  in  these  thirteen  states  and 
one  territory,  is  a  question  which  no  oim 
can  answer. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  for  me  to  say,  how* 
ever,  that  this  mighty  task  will  never  be 
effected  peaceably  but  through  the  influ- 
ence of  Christianity.  This  has  accom- 
plished all  that  has  hitherto  been  done — 
the  destruction  of  slavery  in  seven  states, 
and  the  prevention  of  its  entrance  into  six 
or  eight  more ;  the  abolition  of  the  slave- 
trade  before  any  other  nation  had  done  any- 
thing on  the  subject,  and  the  declaring  of 
it  to  be  of  the  nature  of  piracy,  and  as  mer- 
iting the  same  punishment.  And  howevef 
desperate  the  struggle  may  prove  to  b^^ 
she  will  not  shrink  from  it. 

The  noble  example  of  England  in  abol- 
ishing slavery  in  her  islands  will  not  be 


•  It  was  in  these  words :  **  He  rthe  King  of  England) 
has  waged  cruel  war  againsi  naman  nature  itself, 
^riolating  its  most  sacred  rights  of  life  and  liberty  in 
the  persons  of  a  distant  people,  who  never  offeiidnl 
him,  captivating  and  carrying  them  into  slavery  in 
another  hemisphere,  or  to  more  miserable  death  in 
their  transportation  thither.  This  piratical  warfare. 
the  opprobrium  of  infidel  powers,  is  the  warfare  ot 
the  Christian  King  of  Great  Britain.  Determined 
to  keep  open  a  market  where  men  should  be  l>ouglu 
and  sold,  he  has  prostituted  his  prerogative  for  sup- 
pressing every  legislative  attempt  to  prohibit  or  tv- 
strain  this  execrable  commerce.  And  that  this  aa- 
eemblase  of  horrors  might  want  no  fact  of  distin- 
guished dye,  he  is  now  excitmg  these  very  people  to 
rise  in  arms  amonz  us,  and  to  purchase  that  lioertjr 
of  which  he  has  deprived  them,  by  munlering  the 
people  on  whom  he  also  has  obtruded  them;  thus 
ptifUJg  offfonner  crimes  committed  against  the  Ubrr- 
*it9  mone  people,  with  crimes  which  he  urges  them 

*nuDU  againU  the  Uvea  of  tnother.** 


lost  upon  us.   It  has  given  a  great  impulse 
to  the  moral  movement  which  is  steadily 
going  on  in  the  community.     It  is  true 
that,  as  slavery  is  by  our  Constitution  left 
to  the  government  of  each  state  in  which 
it  exists,  to  be  managed  by  it  alone,  there 
can  be  no  such  action  among  us  as  tliat  of 
England,  by  which  the  overthrow  of  sIsf 
very  in  her  dominions  was  effected  at  a 
blow.    It  is  in  the  midst  of  us :  it  is  not  at 
'  a  distance.    Its  destruction  with  us  can  be 
accomplished  only  by  those  whose  pe- 
cuniary interests  are  at  stake  for  its  main- 
tenance.     This  point  foreigners   should 
well  comprehend.    It  is  the  slaveholden 
!  among  us,  that  is,  the  inhabitants  of  each 
I  slaveholding  state,  who  alone  can  over- 
I  throw  it.    This  it  is  which  makes  our  po- 
.<  sition  so  difficult. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  it  will  require  many 
years  to  efface  this  dreadful  evil  and  burn- 
ing disgrace  from  the  midst  of  us.  It  will 
require  long  and  persevering  efforts  on  ihd 
part  of  go^  men,  and  a  large  amount  of 
that  '*  wisdom  which  cometh  down  from 
above."  But  of  one  thing  I  feel  very  sure : 
it  is,  that  although  some  may  act  rashly, 
and  sometimes  attempt  to  promote  the 
cause  by  unwise  measures;  and  othen 
may  be  too  supine,  and.  through  fear  of 
evil  consequences,  not  come  up  to  its  help 
as  they  ought ;  although  both  these  parties 
may  charge  each  other,  and  perhaps  justly, 
with  so  acting  as  to  retard  the  worii,  yet 
there  is  a  growing  dissatisfaction  with  this 
great  evil,  a  conviction  that  it  ought  and 
must  be  terminated  as  speedily  as  possi- 
ble, consistently  with  the  true  interests  of 
all  concerned,  which  will  one  day  lead  to 
its  overthrow.  I  do  not  know  how  it  will 
be  brought  about,  but  Christianity  will  ef> 
feet  it.  God— our  fathers*  God — invoked 
more  and  more  earnestly,  as  I  am  sore  be 
is,  will,  by  his  providence,  open  the  way 
for  this  great  achievement. 

To  this  great  struggle,  which  Christian 
with  us  must  carry  on — ^let  it  lake  wlui 
course  it  may — in  order  to  be  successfnl 
we  are  far  from  wishing  our  brethren  ol 
other  lands  to  be  indifferent.*    We  watf 

*  The  visits  of  foreign  philanthropists  cannot  tt 
to  do  good  among  us,  when  made  in  the  spirit  of  i  | 
great  and  a  good  man  who  lately  came  to  us  fioa 
England, *^  who  travelled  throughout  all  oar  stam  , 
and  '*  reasoned  of  righteousness,  temperance,  ind  . 
judgment  to  come ;"  who,  though  he  neglected  b»  i 
opportunity  to  speak  of  the  wrongs  done  to  the  shvSi 
was  ever  heard  with  respect  and  attention  by  the 
slaveholder,  for  he  spoke  words  of  mingled  wisdoa 
and  love.    And  when  he  had  accouplisbed  hit  ow- 
sion  and  returned  to  his  native  land,  he  addiesied  ■ 
series  of  letters  to  one  of  our  most  distinguubad 
statesmen  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  and  especially  i 
on  the  effects  of  its  abolition  in  the  British  Wasl  !■■ 
dia  Islands,  which  have  been  widely  and  attentivcif 

*  Mr-  Gumev,  a  distioguiihed  mMnbar  and  BiuMr  ^ 
the  Society  of  Friende,  and  who.  with  his  eaoBlleat  hi«lk« 

.  and  sicter  (Mrs.  Elizabeth  Fry),  ia  om  of  tkt  brifhlHttf' 
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eir  sympathy  and  their  prayers.  We 
ish  them  to  make  a  proper  allowance 
r  the  difficulties  of  our  position;  and 
[lile  they  reprove  our  delays  and  stimu- 
te  our  zeal,  we  wish  them  to  do  it  in  a 
uristian  spirit,  not  only  because  it  best 
imports  with  the  religion  which  we  both 
ofess,  but  also  because  of  its  influence 
ion  those  among  us  who  are  slavehold- 
!s,  the  great  majority  of  whom  are  not 
ligious  men.  It  is  easy  to  grow  indig- 
int  on  this  subject,  and  indulge  in  hard 
lithets ;  but  the  ''  wrath  of  man  worketh 
>t  the  righteousness  of  God."  There  are 
ose  abroad  who  see  no  difficulties  in  our 
^ition ;  to  whom  the  fact  that  slavery  is 
itwined  about  our  very  vitals,  so  far  at 
ast,  as  one  half  of  the  country  is  con- 
(nied,  is  of  no  importance;  and  who 
Linly  imagine  tliHt  it  is  enough  to  de- 
and  that  every  slaveholder  should  let  his 
ives  go  free.  This,  indeed,  is  a  very 
[nple  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  evil ;  and 

it  were  practicable,  it  would  be  well 
lOUgh.     So  if  all  mankind  would  at  once 

their  own  accord  give  up  their  rebel- 
in  against  God  and  yield  a  heartfelt  obe- 
ence  to  Him,  this  world  might  be  deliv- 
ed  from  sin  without  the  toil  of  preach- 
g  the  Gospel,  and  the  employment  of  so 
any  other  instrumentalities  which  are 
>w  found  to  be  necessary.  And  if  all 
e  men  in  the  United  States  who  were 
igaged  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
toxicating  liquors  twenty  years  ago  had, 
'  their  own  accord,  or  upon  being  simply 
quested  or  commanded,  abandoned  their 
icked  business ;  and  all  who  drank  such 
|uors  ceased  tQ  do  so  from  the  same  in- 
lence,  there  would  have  been  no  need  of 
I  the  labour  and  expense  which  it  has 
ist  to  promote  the  cause  of  Temperance 
nong  us.  But  how  vain  it  is  to  talk  in 
is  way !  To  overthrow  slavery  in  the 
nited  States  is  a  great  work — the  great- 
it  and  most  difficult,  I  hesitate  not  to  say, 
at  ever  man  undertook  to  accomplish. 
nd  there  is  nothing  but  Christianity,  em- 
oying  its  blessed  influences,  light  and 
lYB,  which  can  effect  it.  A  good  deal  of 
ne,  and  a  great  deal  of  patience  and  pru- 
mce  will  also  be  required,  if  we  would 
le  this  evil  come  to  an  end  in  a  peaceful 

Vfe  have  sometimes  been  not  a  little 
ieved  by  the  severity — no  doubt  wholly 
considerate — and  the  want  of  discrimi- 
ition  with  which  some  of  our  Christian 
■ethren  in  the  Old  World  have  spoken  and 
ritten  respecting  the  American  churches, 


id,  and  which  cannot  fail  to  do  good.  What  a 
ntrast  between  his  course  and  that  of  some  ardent, 
lf-«ufficient  *'  friends  of  humanity,"  aa  they  consid- 
theniselves,  who  have  visited  us  from  Europe  with- 
the  last  seven  years,  and  who  accomplished  no 
od  whatever  for  the  cause  which  they  profess  to 
▼c  so  much  at  heart ! 

y 


in  relation  to  this  subject.  Now  I  have 
no  disposition  to  say  that  the  American 
churches  have  done  all  that  they  ought  to 
do,  that  they  feel  all  the  solicitude,  and 
distress,  and  sorrow,  which  they  ought  for 
the  continued  existence  of  this  great  evil. 
There  is  nothing  more  probable  in  itself 
than  that  our  churches  should  fail  of  com- 
ing up  to  their  whole  duty  on  this  subject, 
more  than  on  almost  any  other,  when  we 
consider  how  they  are* situated.  I  do  not 
say  this  by  way  of  apology,  but  to  state 
the  case  truly.  But  to  accuse  our  church- 
es throughout  the  land  with  approving  of 
slavery,  because,  in  some  parts  of  the 
country,  they  think  they  are  compelled  to 
tolerate  it  as  an  evil  from  which  circum- 
stances do  not  at  present  allow  them  to 
extricate  themselves  (and  this  is  the  most 
which  can  be  said  against  them  on  this 
point),  is  going  beyond  the  bounds  of 
Christian  charity.  Besides,  to  charge  all 
the  American  churches,  as  well  as  those 
in  the  fifteen  states  and  territories  in  which 
slavery  is  unknown,  as  those  in  the  thir- 
teen states,  one  territory,  and  one  district 
in  which  it  does  still  exist,  with  the  sin  of 
"robbery,"  ** man-stealing,"  etc.,  is  to  be 
guilty  of  something  more  than  a  mere 
want  of  Christian  charity. 

Nor  are  some  other  denunciations  of  a 
sweeping  nature  much  less  unjust  or  inju- 
rious. "  Let  America,"  said  a  distinguish- 
ed Christian  minister  whom  we  all  love, 
at  a  missionary  meeting  in  one  of  the 
great  capitals  of  Europe,  a  few  years  ago, 
''let  America  wash  the  stain  of  slavery 
from  her  skirts,  and  then  she  will  be  worthy 
to  come  up  and  join  us  in  the  great  work  of 
converting  the  world."  Indeed !  and  must 
our  American  churches  be  compelled  to  ab- 
stain from  attempting  to  obey  the  command 
of  their  risen  Saviour— and  which  may  be 
one  of  the  means  of  staying,  if  not  averting 
the  divine  wrath,  which  would  otherwise 
overwhelm  their  guilty  country — until  their 
land  be  freed  from  slavery  1  And  if  they, 
are  to  be  condemned  for  national  sins  which 
they  have  not  been  able  to  overcome,  where 
are  the  churches  which  are  to  cast  the  first 
stone  at  them  ?  Shall  it  be  those  of  Eng- 
land, or  France,  or  Holland !  Blessed  bo 
God,  our  heavenly  Father  does  not  use 
such  language  towards  us.  He  deigns  to 
bless  our  humble  efforts  to  make  known 
his  Gospel  to  the  heathen  nations,  notwith- 
standing our  many  sins ;  nor  does  He  for- 
bid our  co-operating  with  those  who  love 
his  name  in  other  lands  to  make  known  this 
great  salvation  to  all  men.  Still  more.  He 
condescends  to  visit  the  churches  in  all  parts 
of  our  land  with  the  eff'usions  of  His  Holy 
Spirit,  without  which,  indeed,  we  might 
well  despair  of  our  country. 

But  sympathy,  love,  prayer,  and  co-oper- 
ation better  become  Uvo%^  N«\Na  Vsh^  ^^^ 
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ination.  They  fonn  one  Tsst  brotherfaood, 
and  their  trials,  their  laboars,  and  their 
hopes  are  common.  Neither  difference  of 
language,  nor  separating  oceans,  nor  diver- 
sity of  government  and  of  ecclesiastical 
or^anirations,  nor  Tariety  of  modes  of  wor- 
ship, can  divide  them.  They  have  their 
▼arioos  difficvdties  to  encounter,  and  their 
respective  works  to  perform.  And  how 
they  shook!  delight  to  encourage  each  oth- 
er in  every  good  enterprise,  rejoice  in  each 
other's  success,  stimulate  and  reprove  each 
other  (when  reproof  is  necessary)  with 
kindness,  and  not  with  bitterness :  and  thus 
strive  to  hasten  the  universal  triumph  of 
the  kingdom  of  their  comuKXi  Lord !  And 
liow  ^>pn>phate  to  them  is  the  prayer  of 


Rngland^  sweetest  rpligions  bard,*  viik 
which  we  bring  this  book  to  a  close : 
**  Come,  then,  and.  added  to  thy  man?  crowns, 
Receire  3rrt  one,  the  crown  of  all  loe  etrth. 
Thou  wbo  alone  ait  worthv !     It  was  tbine 
By  ancient  covenant,  ere  Katare*s  birth ; 
And  thoo  baat  made  it  thine  by  porchaae  sioce, 
And  overpaid  ita  valne  with  thy  blood. 
Thy  oaima  proclaim  Thee  king :  and  in  their  haiti 
Thy  title  is  enirmven  with  a  pen 
Dipped  in  the  foonCain  of  eternal  love. 
Thy  aainu  proclaim  Thee  kins ;  and  thj  dHty 
Givea  coora^e  to  their  foea,  who.  coold  they  m 
The  dawn  of  thy  last  advent,  tomr  defied, 
Woold  creep  mio  the  bowela  of  the  hills. 
And  flee  for  safety  to  the  fiillmg  rocka. 
The  very  apirit  of  the  worfcl  ia  tired 
or  ita  own  taonting  <|oeation,  aakeil  ao  loQg; 
'Where  ia  the  promwe  of  yoor  Loid's  approacif* 
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-Saxon  Colonists,  character  of,  23. 

**     effect  of  Norman  conquests  upon,  in 
rland,  29,  30. 
larerr  Societies,  176. 
late  Reformed  Church,  255. 
tU,  notice  of,  286. 

ment,  doctrine  of,  illustrated  by  American 
ilogy,  291. 

I,  Re?.  IL,  work  of,  on  the  Atonement  alluded 

175. 

tti,  no  organized  hordes  of,  in  United  States, 

U,  Regular,  account  of  the,  229. 

Independents  in  church  gnremment,  230. 

Declaration  of  Faith  of,  230. 

statistics  of  the,  232. 

Roger  Waiiams  not  the  founder  of  the, 
note. 
is.  Board  of  Missions  of,  309. 

Home  Missions  of  the,  144. 

Serenth-day,  notice  of  the,  251. 

Free- Will,  history  of  the,  251. 
"         Missionsof  the,  312. 

Csmpbellite,  account  of  the,  251. 
nience,  mteresting  examples  of,  329. 
classes,  156. 

,  Mr.  Joseph,  notice  of,  63. 
asylums  for  the,  180. 
1,  early  settlement  of,  54. 
^  Hon.  W.  C,  proclamation  of,  320. 
ffd,  Rev.  David,  notice  of,  199. 

"      missionary  labours  of,  295. 
Mr.  Joseph,  and  Seminary,  notice  o^  149. 
i-whacking^  defined,  22. 


Oamp-meetingSi  origin  and  nature  of,  216. 
Carolina,  North  and  South,  benefits  of  dissolntte  of 

Church  and  State  in,  115. 
Charters  of  American  Colonies,  curious  character 

of,  27, 28. 
Cbeever,  Rev.  O.  B.,  extract  from  lecture  of,  319. 
Cfaerokees,  removal  of  the,  298. 
Christ-ians,  origin  and  belief  of  the,  280, 281. 
Christianity,  happy  influence  of,  on  puUie  ord«. 

332,333. 
Chjostianity,  only  remedy  for  slavery  in  the  United 

States,  336, 337. 
Churches  and  ministers  at  the  Revolution,  103,  104. 
'*       membership  in,  how  obtuned,  185. 
*'       evangelical,  order  prevalent  in  the,  218. 
**  **         three  divisiens  of,  290. 

"  "         general  sUtistics  of  the,  964, 

265, 269. 
Churches,  evangelieal,  missioRary  efforts  of  the,  317. 
Church,  relation  of  unconverted  men  to  the,  187. 
"       union  of,  with  State  gradually  dissolved,  101. 
**       union  of,  with  Slate,  when  and  how  diseolv- 

ed,  and  effiocts,  119,  323,  tnte. 
Church  edifices,  how  built  in  oitiee  and  large  towns, 

132, 
Church  edifices,  how  built  in  new  settlements,  134. 

supply  of,  in  the  large  citiee,  134. 

number  annually  built  in  United  States,  324. 

efficiency  of  Vokintary  Principle  in  erectittg, 

324. 
Church  edifices,  average  size  of  congregations  in, 

324. 
Church  edifices,  estimate  of  nnmber  of,  amraally 

needed,  324. 
Church  edifices,  grounds  of  alleged  destitution  of, 

325. 
Cobb,  Mr.  Nathl.  R.,  charitabie  reeolotiORS  of,  388. 
CoUegee  and  universities,  ISO. 

"  '*       effect  of  state  control  upoe, 

151. 
Colonial  era,  state  of  religion  in  the,  90. 
Colonisto,  religious  character  of  the  early,  51, 62. 
Colonization  Society,  history  of  the,  314. 
**  advantaoes  of  African,  315. 

**  plan  of  Oustavus  Adolphus,  68. 

Cokmred  people,  our  reported  quarrels  with  the,  338. 
"         **       disturbances  chiefly  between  them 

and'fereiffners,  332,  note. 
Colony,  influence  of,  at  Liberia,  315. 

"      at  Plymouth,  account  of  the,  47-«l. 

"  **  ecclesiastical  regulations  of 

the,  84. 
Colony  at  Plymouth,  causes  of  aversion  of,  to  prel- 
acy, 86. 
Congregations,  new,  how  formed,  138. 
Congregationalists,  parent  stock  of  those  in  Bsg- 

laiid.  m 
Congregationalists,  not  Dissenters,  285. 

present  religious  system  of,  935. 

mode  of  church  discipline  among,  226. 

. mode  of,  for  supporting  public  worship,  227. 

nature  of  the  *•  Aseociations*  of,  228. 

pastoral  ofllce  among  early,  lost  by  dismis- 
sion, 228. 
Congregationalists,  ordination  among,  how  perform- 
ed, 228. 
Congregationalists  not  Independents  in  practice,  289. 

**  Consociations'*  among,  nature  of,  289. 

Congregationalism,  opinionB  of ,  an  tA  ^wwKftMM^ 

hjueay,2n9. 
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Connecticut,  early  lettlement  of.  17.  56. 

**  union  of  Church  and  Slate  in,  dissulTed, 

112. 
Convent  at  Charlealown,  burning  of  the.  270,  note. 
Conversion  of  a  young  man  by  a  particular  mode  of 

preaching,  205. 
Covenant,  Half-wav,  intpoduction  of  the,  273. 
Covenanters  (see  Reformed  Presbyterians). 

Deaf  and  Dumb,  history  of  asylums  for  the,  179. 

Deists,  notice  of.  286. 

Delaware,  early  settlement  of,  19,  68. 

*'        early  relations  between  Church  and  State 

in,  90. 
Delaware,  character  of  the  Swedish  settlements  on 

the,  68,  69. 
De  Tocqueville,  works  of,  on  America  noticed,  31, 32. 
*'  erroneous  opinions  of,  noticed,  194, 

note. 
District  of  Columbia,  origin  of  the,  35. 
Dwight,  Rev.  Dr.,  opinion  of,  on  union  of  Church 

and  State,  115. 

Education,  attention  of  Puritans  to,  147.  * 

"         societies  of  different  secU,  157,  159. 

Edwards,  Rev.  Jonathan,  character  of  preaching  of, 
198,274. 

Edwards,  Rev.  Jonathan,  labours  of,  among  the  In- 
dians, 295. 

Eliot,  Rev.  John,  missionary  labours  of,  294. 

English  language  first  introduced  in  Dutch  church- 
es of  ?<]ew- York,  65. 

Episcopal  (see  Protestant). 

*'  Evangelical  Association,**  account  of  the,  261. 

Evangelical  churches,  three  divisions  of,  220. 

statistics  of  missionary  efforts  of,  317. 


•  General  statistics  of,  264,  205,  269. 


Foreign  Evangelical  Society,  origin  of  the,  313. 
Fourierism,  notice  of,  286. 
Frelinghuysen,  Rev.  I.  J.,  notice  of.  65. 
French  colonists,  character  of  the,  25. 

Georgia,  early  settlement  of,  19,  63. 
German  colonists,  character  of  the,  24. 

"       Reformed  Presbyterians,  account  of  the,  260. 
"       Transcendentalism,  278,  279. 
Germantown,  Pennsylvania,  when  founded,  80. 
Germany,  early  immigration  from,  80,  81. 
Goodell,  Mr.  Solomon,  systematic  benevolence  of, 

328. 
Gumey,  Mr.,  happy  influence  of  visit  of,  to  the  Uni- 
ted States,  336,  note. 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  colonization  plan  of,  68. 
death  of,  68. 

Half-way  Covenant,  introduction  of  the,  273. 
Hanover  Presbytery,  memorial  of,  to  Virginia  As- 
sembly, and  opposition  to,  106.  108. 
Harrison,  General  W.  H.,  a  Sunday-school  teacher, 

155. 
Harvard  College,  when  founded,  152. 

**  "       early  opposition  to  Unitarianism 

in,  276. 
Henrico,  University  of,  noticed,  61. 
Henry,  Hon.  Patrick,  notice  of,  109. 
Hopkins,  Rev.  Dr.,  sermon  of,  in  Boston,  1768,  275. 
Huguenots,  origin  of  the,  75. 

"  immigration  of,  to  America,  77,  78. 

"  interesting  facts  respecting  the,  78. 

"  eulogium  on  the,  80. 

Hunt,  Rev.  Robert,  notice  of,  62. 

Immigration,  extent  of,  from  foreign  countries.  42. 
"  influence  of,  on  the  Voluntary  Princi- 

ple, 42,  43. 
Indians,  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  among, 

277,278. 
Indians  (see  Aborigines  and  North  America). 
Insane,  asylums  for  the,  178. 
Irish  colonists,  character  of  the,  24. 
JialUn  coloDJBtB,  character  of,  25. 


Jefferson,  Hon.  Thomas,  propoMl  of,  for  estabiUi- 
ing  religious  freedom,  110. 

Jews,  notice  of  the,  283. 
'*      American  Society  for  benefit  of  the,  313. 

Judicial  order,  striking  instance  of,  in  a  new  settle- 
ment, 332,  note. 

Kentucky,  peculiar  character  of  revivals  in.  201. 
Kirkland,  Rev.  Samuel,  missionary  labours  of,  296l 

Laidlie,  Rev.  Dr.,  anecdote  of,  66.  note. 
Lamed,  Rev.  Sylvester,  anecdote  of,  188. 
Liberia,  influence  of  colony  at,  315. 
"       Methodist  mission  at,  316. 
Lindsay.  Memoir  of,  by  Belsham,  276. 
Livingston,  John  and  Robert,  notice  of,  65. 

Dr.  J.  H.,  notice  of,  66. 
Lowell,  Massachusetts,  statistics  of,  182. 
Lutheran  Church,  history  and  statistics  of  the,  8S7, 

259. 
Lutheran  Church,  Theologiiral  Seminary  of  the,  IM. 
**  **       Foreign  MissioDaiT  Society  of 

the.  312. 
"  Lynch-law"  very  rarely  executed,  332. 

Maryland,  early  settlement  of,  18. 

*'        effects  of  early  union  of  Church  and  Stats 

in,  90,  96. 
Maryland,  early  religious  toleration  in,  62. 

"        effects  of  disunion  of  Church  and  State  in,. 

115. 
Maryland,  Declaration  of  Rights  in.  111. 
Marryat,  Captain,  opinions  of,  noticed,  271,  note. 
Mason,  Dr.  J.  M.,  originator  of  Theological  Semi- 
naries, 159. 
Massachusetts,  early  settlement  of,  17,  52  54,  55. 
*'  the  last  to  dissolve  union  of  Church 

and  State,  116. 
Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  trials  and  prosperity  of, 

55. 
Massachusetts,  dissolution  of  onion  of  Church  and 

State  m,  112. 
Massacre  at  St.  Charles  city,  Virginia,  notice  of, 

61. 
Maternal  Societies.  156. 
Mather,  Cotton,  notice  of,  101. 
Mayhew,  Rev.  Thomas,  missionary  labours  of,  294. 
Mennonists,  account  of  the.  261. 
Methodist  ministers,  salaries  of,  323.  note. 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  history  and  orgaulM. 

tion  of,  245,  246. 

religious  belief  and  discipline  of,  246. 

statistics  of  the,  249. 

Home  Missions  of,  145. 

Foreign  Missions  of  the.  310. 


Methodists,  Primitive,  account  of  the,  282 
*'         Allenite.  notice  of  the.  262. 
"  Protestant,  origin  of  the,  262. 

"         Calvinistic,  notice  of  the,  263. 
"         Stilwell,  notice  of  the,  262. 
Ministers,  salaries  of,  how  raised.  136. 
**        extent  of  support  of.  137. 
*<        how  trained  ami  settled,  138. 
"        proportion  of  evangelical  Protestant,  to 
the  population.  322. 
Ministers,  evangelical,  not   sufficient  for   present 

need.  323. 
Ministers,  total  amount  raised  to  support,  323. 
Montgomerv,  rapid  growth  of  the  town  of,  135. 
•'  Moore's  Charity  School,**  notice  ol^  295. 
Moravians,  notice  of  the.  81. 

"         Church  of  the.  account  of,  25a 
"         Foreign  Missions  of  the,  312. 
Mormons,  origin  and  character  of  the,  285. 
Morris,  Mr.  Samuel,  notice  of.  105. 
Muhlenburg,  Rev.  Mr.,  anecdote  of,  1 13. 
Murders,  comparative  number  of,  in  England  and 

America,  334. 
Murders,  large  proportion  of.  in  United  States  ccoi' 
mitted  by  foreigners,  334,  note, 

i  NasasM  HiiV  Colle^e^  when  founded,  67. 
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New-England,  indebted  to  the  religion  of  the  colo- 
nists for  its  character,  32,  33. 

cause  of  rapid  growth  of  settlements  in,  57. 

apology  for  the  Fathera  of,  58. 

religious  character  of,  59. 

indueoce  of  early  union  of  Church  and  State 

in,  91-96. 

relations  between  Church  and  State  in,  87. 

proposal  to  divorce  the  Church  from  the 

State  in,  howreceired,  115. 

-  introduction  and  history  of  Unitarianism  in, 


90. 


2T^,275. 

New-Hampshire,  early  settlement  of,  17,  57. 
New-Jersey,  early  settlement  of,  18,  66. 
early  eminent  ministera  of,  67. 

-  early  relations  between  Church  and  State  in, 

•  College  of,  established,  67. 
New-Orleans,  more  of  a  foreign  than  American  city, 

334. 
Newton  Theological  Seminary,  notice  of,  164. 
New- York,  earlv  settlement  of,  18,  64. 

**         intolerance  of  early  Episcopacy  in,  98. 
**         early  Indian  war  in,  64. 
"        character  of  fint  colonists  of,  64. 
^        early  relation  between  Church  and  State 
09,90. 
North  America,  geography  of,  9-11. 

discovery  of,  noticed,  15. 

account  of  the  Aborigines  of,  12-15. 

colonization  of,  16-23. 

curious  colonial  chartera  of,  27,  28. 

forms  of  government  in,  33,  34. 

views  of  nrat  settlen  of,  on  religious  tolera- 
tion, 38. 

character  of  early  colonists  of,  83. 

relations  between  Church  and  State  in,  84. 

churches  and  ministera  in,  at  the  Revolu- 
tion, 103.  104. 

-  union  of  Church  and  State  in,  gradually  dis- 


solved, 104. 

early  efforts  to  convert  the  Aborigines  of,  293. 

obstacles  toconvenion  dfthe  Aborigines,  295, 

296. 
sentiments  respecting  the  extinction  of  the 

Aborigines,  296. 

causes  of  the  decrease  of  the  Aborigines,  296. 

.  removal  of  the  Indians  by  Government,  297. 
governmental  sanction  to  missions  among 

the  Aborigines,  299. 
similarity  of  original  tribes  of,  12-15. 

-  advance  of  civilization  among  Indians  of,  299. 

-  causes  of  success  of  evangelical  religion  in, 


320. 


-  General  and  State  Governments  of,  not  indif- 
ferent to  religion,  320. 

-  grounds  of  hope  in  relation  to  the  churches 


in,  321. 

union  of  Church  and  State  in,  when  termi- 
nated, 323,  note. 

foreign  objections  to  religious  institutions  of, 

330. 

reli^ous  institutions  of,  not  chargeable  with 

immoralities,  330. 

religious  institutions  of,  not  chargeable  with 

political  broils,  331. 

impositions  in,  as  reported  in  Europe,  331, 

note. 

prejudices  against  coloured  people  in,  331, 


•  financial  integrity  of  General  and  State  Gov- 


ernments of,  330. 

-  settlement  of  the  interior  of,  20-23. 


Northampton,  Massachusetts,  notice  of  revival  at, 

1J8,  274. 
North  Carolina,  first  settlement  of,  19,  63. 

'*  "         early  relations  between  Church  and 

State  in,  90. 

Owenism,  notice  of,  286. 

**  Paooplist,**  commencement  of,  in  BotUm,  276. 


Peace  soeietiet,  176. 

Penn,  William,  notice  of,  69. 

Pennsylvania,  early  settlement  o^  19, 70,  74. 

"  character  of  colonists  of,  70. 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  180. 
Philips  Academy,  notice  of,  149. 
Piedmont,  immigration  from,  82. 
Plymouth  Colony,  account  of  the,  47-51. 
ecclesiastical  regulations  of  the,  84. 

causes  of  avereiun  of,  to  prelacy,  86. 


Plymouth  Company,  notice  of,  52. 

Poland,  eariy  immigration  from,  81. 

"  "       tradiUon  respecting  the.  82. 

PoUtical  excitement,  recent  instances  or;  and  re- 
sults, 333. 

Political  disturbances  in  United  States,  how  ezag* 
gerated  abroad,  331. 

Political  institutions,  firm  attachment  to,  332,  noU, 

Poor  and  afflicted,  how  provided  for,  177. 

Presbyterian  Church,  history  of  the,  238. 

churches,  how  organized,  233. 

qualifications  for  ministry  in,  233. 

' Board  of  Domestic  Missions  of,  142. 

mode  of  communion  in  the,  187. 

Church  Session,  how  constituted,  234. 

"  "      deacons  not  memben  of,  235. 

Presbytery  of  the,  how  constituted,  235. 

Presbytery,  powera  of  the,  236. 

ministry  in  the,  how  liceiuied,  235. 

Synod  of  the,  noticed,  236. 


General  Assembly  of  the,  nature  of,  237. 

character  and  influence  of  the,  240. 

origin  and  progress  of  Old  and  New  School 

parties  in,  242. 

differences  between  Old  and  New  School,  24%. 

the  recent  separation  in  the,  243. 

statistics  of  the,  245. 

Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the,  307,  308. 

Presbyterians,  Cumberland,  history  of  the,  252. 

"  Reformed,  distinguishing  traits  oft  256. 

Primar>-  schools,  146. 

Princeton  Theolo^cal  Seminary,  notice  of,  163. 

Prostitution,  foreign  exaggerated  account  cf,  334, 
note. 

Protestant  religion  early  established  in  South  Caro- 
lina, 123. 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  account  of  the,  220. 

Pusevism,  how  extensive  in  the,  223. 

Board  of  Missions  of  the,  311. 

Theological  Institution  of  the,  164. 

Providence,  Rhode  Island,  settlement  of,  57. 

Public  worebip,  total  cost  of,  in  United  States,  324». 
325. 

Public  opinion,  alleged  tyranny  of,  in  United  States, 
292,  note. 

Public  disturbances  and  crimes,  comparative  few-  ' 
ness  of,  332. 

Puritans,  origin  and  character  of  the,  44-47. 
"       eulogy  on  the,  33. 
"       attention  of  the,  to  education,  147. 
•*        religious  views  of  the,  272. 
"       ecclesiastical  usages  of  the,  272. 

Quakere,  history  and  character  of  the,  263. 
'*       persecution  of  the,  70,  93. 

Rappists,  notice  of  the,  283. 

Reformed  Dutch  Church,  history  of  the,  253. 

Home  Missions  of  the,  144. 

Theological  Seminary  of  the,  164. 

Religions  liberality,  noted  individual  inrtincae  cf, 

327. 
Religious  institutions  of  the  United  States,  best 

means  of  knowing  the,  31,  32. 
Religious  liberty,  progress  of,  in  America,  130,  318. 
"  "       present  state  of,  in  America,  318. 

"       toleration,  extract  on,  319. 
Religion,  state  of,  in  the  colonial  era,  99. 
**        exigencies  of,  in  United  States.  131. 
"        evangelical,  causes  of  success  of^in  UiaiteA. 
States,  320. 
Religjioii,  VraL«  Mtaice  o^  i&\  vitf:nMA\s^\ 
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Religion,  institatioiw  of,  not  chargedUe  with  public 
crime,  330. 

Religion,  inetilutions  of,  not  chargeable  with  politi- 
cal  disturbancesi  33I> 

Repudiation,  wrong  imprenions  reapecting,  abroad, 
330. 

Repudiation,  doctrine  of,  bow  viewed  in  thia  coun- 
try, 330. 

Revivals  of  religion,  nature  of,  UM. 

-— ^  character  of  early,  197. 

at  Northampton,  198, 274. 

eztenaive  in  1740-41,  190, 274. 

— ^-  peculiar  character  of,  in  Kentucky,  201. 

remarkable,  in  Yale  Ckillege,  201. 

-  advantages  of  and  best  mode  of  conducting, 


202. 
207. 


.  consistency  of,  with  our  mental  conatitutioi^ 


•  instances  of  opposition  to,  disarined,  206. 

importance  of  orderly  meetings  in,  218. 

happy  instance  of  female  influence  in,  212. 

■  alleged  abuses  in,  214. 

■  pernicious  effects  of  late  meetings  in,  218. 
who  oppose,  214. 

causes  of  prejudices  against,  215. 

^^ Unitarian  objections  to,  in  New-England,  275. 

Revival  preachers,  objections  to,  216. 

Rhode  Island,  early  settlement  of;  17,  56. 

.Rochester,  rapid  growth  of,  135. 

Boman  Catholic  Church,  early  establishment  of,  270. 

conversions  from,  how  checked,  272. 

statistics  of  the,  271. 

■  ■■  ■  probable  influence  of,  271. 

Sabbath  associations,  176. 

**       comparatively  good  obeervance  of,  in  the 
United  States,  334. 
Sabbath,  interest  of  railroad  and  steamboat  compa- 
nies to  observe,  334,  note, 
8t  Charles  city,  Virginia,  massacre  at,  61. 
Scotch  colonists,  character  of  the,  24. 

**       nersecution  of  the,  73. 
Sootlano,  early  cause  of  immimtion  from,  72,  73. 

"        religious  influence  of  immigrants  from,  75. 
Scottish  Secession  churches,  account  of  the,  255. 

Foreign  Missions  of,  312. 

Seamen,  efibfts  to  promote  the  interests  of,  172. 
Sects,  advantages  of  numerous  evangelical,  266. 
'*      nature  and  character  of  theological  discus- 
sions among,  200. 
SecU,  grounds  of  alleged  want  of  harmony  among, 

267,260. 
Sects,  evangelical,  often  commingle,  268. 
<*     difEwnences  between  evangelical  and  unavan- 
gelical,  288. 
SectSk  extent  of  doctrinal  agreement  among^  289. 
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PREFACE   TO  THE   FIRST   EDITION. 


There  is  a  species  of  confidence  felt  in 
introducing  to  the  notice  of  the  public  any 
foreign  work  which  has  been  well  received 
and  frequently  reprinted  in  the  original, 
especially  when  it  has  been  thought  wor- 
tiiy  of  translation  into  other  languages ; 
and  this  confidence  is  considerably  aug- 
mented, when  the  object  of  the  work  is 
such  as  the  translator  can  most  cordially 
recommend  to  his  readers,  and  when  moral 
and  religious  instruction  is  conveyed  in  its 
most  striking  and  attractive  form. 

The  translator  experiences  this  confi- 
dence, in  a  high  degree,  with  reference  to 
the  work  he  has  now  the  pleasure  of  laying 
before  the  public.  It  is  the  biography  of 
no  every-day  character ;  but  of  one  who, 
from  the  lowest  ranks  of  society,  rose  to  a 
station  of  eminent  usefulness,  like  some 
brilliant  star,  which,  gradually  emerging 
from  a  cloudy  horizon,  increases  in  bright- 
ness the  nearer  it  approaches  its  meridian, 
and  gives  light  to  many  a  way-worn  and 
benighted  traveller  on  his  dubious  path. 
In  describing  his  own  remarkable  history, 
the  author  has  developed  such  a  beautiful 
and  indubitable  guidance  of  Providence,  as 
should  put  unbelief  to  the  blush,  and  prove 
highly  encoura^ng  to  all  who  are  placed 
in  similarly  trying  circumstances. 

And  here  the  translator  cannot  avoid  the 
remark,  which,  indeed,  will  be  obvious  to 
every  reflecting  mind,  that  a  memoir  of 
any  individual  written  by  himself,  is  much 
more  intrinsically  valuable  than  one  that 
proceeds  from  the  pen  of  another  person. 
For  unless  the  latter  content  himself  with 
a  bare  statement  of  facts — which,  however 
striking,  afford  only  a  certain  degree  of 
interest — being  necessarily  ignorant  of  the 
hidden  workings  of  the  heart  and  mind,  he 
is  obliged  to  supply  the  motives  which  he 
supposes  to  have  actuated  the  individual ; 
and  which,  since  the  minds  of  men  are  as 
various  as  their  countenances,  are  seldom 
according  to  truth.  Hence  it  is,  that  such 
memoirs  very  frequently  convey  more  of 
the  spirit  of  the  biographer,  than  of  the  in- 
dividual whose  life  is  narrated;  so  that 
those  who  have  personaUy  known  the  lat- 


ter, are  scarcely  able  to  recognize  him  in 
his  strange  attire. 

But  the  life  of  Heinrich  Stilling  possess- 
es another  advantage,  which  must  not  be 
overlooked.  It  was  written,  in  the  fint 
instance,  under  an  assumed  name,  and 
scarcely  with  the  intention  of  being  made 
public.  Hence  the  author  felt  himself 
more  at  liberty  to  draw  a  faithful  portrait^ 
both  as  regards  his  interior  and  exterior 
life,  without  regard  to  the  praise  or  cen- 
sure that  might  be  bestowed  upon  him. 
It  subsequently  became  known,  indeed, 
that  he  was  the  author  of  it ;  but  the  scenes 
of  humiliation  through  which  he  had  pass- 
ed, had  too  deeply  abased  him  in  his  own 
esteem  to  permit  him  to  feel  elated,  even 
from  the  deserved  honours  he  so  abundant- 
ly received ;  and  when,  at  the  close,  he 
throws  off  his  disffuise,  and  appears  beicM 
the  reader  under  his  real  name,  it  is  ODfi[ 
to  place  himself  in  as  humble  a  point  m 
view  as  possible,  in  order  that  all  tne  glory 
and  the  praise  may  be  rendered  nnto  Him, 
to  whom  he  considered  them  so  justly  due. 

The  remark  made  above,  with  reference 
to  autobiography,  may  be  also  correctly 
applied  to  the  mode  of  translation.  If,  in 
order  to  preserve  a  certain  elegance  of 
style  and  fluency  of  expression,  the  trans- 
lator takes  the  liberty  of  remodelling  every 
sentence,  and  clothing  the  author^s  ideas 
in  language  of  his  own,  he  will  certainly  fail 
of  conveying  the  tnie  spirit  of  the  original, 
and  therefore  seldom  succeed  in  satisfy* 
ing  the  reader.  The  translator,  in  accoro- 
ance  with  the  judgment  of  a  late  eminent 
writer,  has  acted  upon  the  opposite  minci- 
ple,  and  has  sought  only  to  give  a  faithful 
version  of  his  author,  so  fkr  as  the  diffor- 
ence  in  the  idiom  of  the  language  wookl 
permit.  In  a  work  like  the  present,  in 
consequence  of  the  familiar  mode  of  ex- 
pression so  frequently  employed,  the  diiD- 
culty  is  so  much  tne  greater;  and  tt» 
translator  must  therefore  cast  himself 
upon  the  lenity  of  his  readers,  and  intreat 
in  this  instance  the  indulgence  which  hai 
been  extended  to  bis  former  ItUwunw 
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PART   I. 

HEINRICH  STILLING'S   CHILDHOOD. 


CHAPTER  I. 

is,  in  Westphalia,  a  diocese,  which 
rery  mountainous  district,  whose  sum- 
look  many  little  provinces  and  princi- 

The  village  in  which  the  church  is  sit- 
alled  Florenburgh ;  for  the  inhabitants 
;  had  a  disgust  at  the  name  of  a  village, 
efore,  although  compelled  to  live  by 
and  grazing,  have  always  sought  to 

a  superiority  over  iheir  neighbours, 
mere  peasants ;  and  who  say  of  them, 

have  gradually  expelled  the  name  of 
rf,*  and  introduced  that  of  Floren- 
)  its  stead.    But,  be  that  as  it  may,  it 

possesses  a  magistracy,  the  head  of 
Q  my  time,  was  Johannes  Henricus 
(.  Kude  and  ignorant  people  called  him, 
i  town-house,  Maister  Hans ;  but  hon- 
tpeople  were  also  wont  to  say,  Mister 

;ne  from  this  place,  towards  the  south- 
\  the  little  village  of  Tiefenbach,  so  call- 
its  situation  between  hills,  at  the  feet  of 
le  houses  overhang  the  water  on  both 
hich,  flowing  from  the  valleys  to  the 
id  north,  meets  just  in  the  deepest  and 
it  part,  where  it  forms  a  river.    The 
lill  is  called  the  Giller;  it  rises  perpen- 
r,  and  its  flat  side,  turned  towards  the 
hickly  covered  with  beech-trees.    From 
lere  is  a  prospect  over  fields  and  mead- 
ich  is  bounded  on  both  sides  by  lofty 
nccted  mountains.     They  are  entirely 
with  oak  and  beech-trees,  and  no  open- 
Isible,  except  where  a  boy  may  be  fre- 
seen  driving  an  ox,  and  gathering  fire- 
:  bis  half-tr(^den  path, 
f  the  northern  hill,  called  the  Geisenberg, 
Bcends  towards  the  clouds  like  a  sugar- 
1  on  whose  summit  lie  the  ruins  of  an 
castle,  stands  a  house  in  which  Stilling's 
and  forefathers  dwelt. 
t  thirty  years  ago,  there  lived  in  it  an  old 
imed  Eberhard  Stilling,  a  peasant,  and 
of  charcoal.     During  the  whole  of  the 
'  he  remained  in  the  woods,  and  made 
I ;  but  went  home  once  a  week  to  look 
i  family,  and  to  furnish  himself  with  pro- 
for  another  week.    He  generally  came 
1  the  Saturday  evening,  in  order  that  on 
iday  he  might  go  to  church  at  Floren- 
nrhere  he  was  one  of  the  churchwardens, 
consisted  the  chief  business  of  bis  life. 
six  grown-up  children,  of  whom  the  eld- 
were  sons,  and  the  others  daughters. 
,  as  Eberhard  was  descending  the  hill, 
itemplating,  with  the  utmost  composure, 

nft  a  Tillaga.  f  UiargK  •  to^n 


the  setting  sun,  while  whistling  the  tune  of  the 
hymn, 

"  The  Bun  its  glahons  coone  liaa  nui," 

and  reflectiiig  upon  the  subject,  he  was  overta- 
ken by  his  neighbour  Stabler,  who  ^as  walk- 
ing a  little  quiclcer,  and  probably  did  not  trouble 
himself  much  about  the  setting  sun.  After  pro- 
ceeding a  while  close  behind  him,  and  hem- 
ming several  times  in  vain.  Stabler  commenced 
a  conversation,  which  I  must  here  insert  verba- 
tim. 

fi?/aAZ«'.— "Good  evening,  Ebert!" 

S/t/Zin^.—"  Thank  you,  Stabler!"  {amltin\ixhg 
to  wkisUe.) 

StoMcr.—**  If  the  weather  continues  thus,  we 
shall  soon  be  ready  with  our  woods.  I  think  we 
shall  finish  in  three  weeks." 

StiUing.—"  May  be"  (whisaing  again). 

SlaAler. — '*  I  am  no  longer  so  able  as  I  was^ 
lad !  I  am  already  sixty-eight  years  old,  and 
thou  art  near  seventy." 

StilUng.—''  That's  very  likely.  There  sets 
the  sun  behind  the  hill ;  I  cannot  sufficiently  re- 
joice at  the  goodness  and  love  of  God.  I  was 
just  thinking  about  it;  it  is  likewise  eveninr 
with  us,  neighbour  Stabler!  The  shades  of 
death  rise  daily  nearer  us ;  he  will  surprise  us 
before  we  are  aware.  I  must  thank  Eternal 
Goodness,  which  has  sustained,  preserved,  and 

Provided  for  me  so  bountifully,  not  only  to-day, 
ut  all  my  life  long." 
Stahkr,—"  That's  probable !" 
SHUing.—"  I  wait  also,  really  without  tear,  tor 
the  important  moment  when  I  shall  be  delivered 
from  tnis  cumbersome,  old,  and  stiffening  body, 
and  be  able  to  associate  with  the  souls  of  my 
forefathers,  and  other  holv  men,  in  a  state  of  eter- 
nal rest.  There  I  shall  find  Doctor  Luther,  Cal- 
vin, CEcolampadius,  Bucer,  and  others,  in  whose 
praise  our  late  pastor,  Mr.  Winterbeiigb,  has  sa 
often  spoken  to  me,  and  said  that,  next  to  the 
Apostles,  they  were  the  most  pious  of  men." 

,S^^iA^.—'<  That's  possible!  But  tell  me, 
Ebert,  hast  thou  known  the  people  thou  hast  just 
mentioned  V* 

StiUing.—"  How  foolishly  thou  talkest!  They 
have  been  dead  above  two  hundred  years." 
StaJUer.—'*  So  I  that's  surprising !" 
SliUing,--"  Besides,  all  my  children  are  grown 
up ;  they  have  learned  to  read  and  write,  they 
are  able  to  earn  their  bread,  and  will  soon  ne«i 
neither  me  nor  my  Margaret." 

S/oAZer.— " Need !  that's  easily  said!  How 
soon  may  a  girl  or  boy  go  astray,  attach  them- 
selves, perhaps,  to  poor  people,  and  cause  a  slur 
upon  their  family,  when  their  parents  caxL  im^ 
longer  attend  lolbetaV'  .    ..  ^.  .     c^.a 

Slitting.    "lamiioXuSx^Si^^^^^'^^^   ^^^ 
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be  tbaoked.  that  my  attention  to  them  is  not  ne- 
cessary. By  roy  in>truclioDS  and  example,  I 
have,  through  God's  blessiug,  implanted  in  my 
children  esuch  an  abhorrence  of  that  which  is 
evil,  that  L  have  no  further  occasion  to  fear." 

Stabler  laughed  heanily— just  as  a  fox  would 
laugh,  if  he  could,  that  had  carried  off  a  pullet  in 
spile  of  the  watchful  chanticleer — and  continu- 
ed: *'l!lberi,  thou  hast  much  confidence  in  thy 
children ;  but  i  think  thou  wilt  change  thy  tone 
when  i  tell  ihee  all  thai  I  know." 

Siilling  turned  about,  stood  still,  leaned  upon 
his  axe,  smiled  with  the  most  contented  and  con- 
fident countenance,  and  said,  "  What  dost  thou 
know.  Stabler,  that  would  so  pain  me  to  the 
soul  1" 

StaMer.—*'  Hast  thou  heard,  neighbour  Still- 
ing, that  thy  son  Wilhelm,  the  schoolmaster,  is 
about  to  marry  1" 

SliUiug.^''  No,  I  know  nothing  of  it  yet." 

Stahler.-^*'  Then  I  will  tell  thee,  that  he  in- 
tends  to  have  the  daughter  of  the  ejected  preach- 
er, Moriu,  of  Lichthausen,  and  that  they  are  al- 
ready betrothed." 

SiiUing,—"  Thsit  they  are  betrothed,  is  not 
true ;  but  it  may  be  that  be  intends  to  have  her." 

They  now  went  on  further. 

StuJUer.—'' Cain  that  be,  Ebertl  Canst  thou 
sutler  that  1  Canst  thou  give  thy  son  to  a  beg- 
gar-woman, that  has  nothing  7" 

SiiUiHg. — "The  honest  man's  children  have 
never  beeged ;  and  if  they  had  1  But  which 
daughter  is  ii?  Moriiz  has  two  daughters." 

Siahier.—"  Doris." 

SiiUing.—"  1  am  willing  to  end  my  days  with 
Dori:^.  1  shall  never  forget  it.  She  came  to 
me,  one  Sunday  afternoon,  saluted  me  and  Mar- 

ftret  from  her  father,  sat  down,  and  was  silent. 
saw  in  her  eyes  what  she  wanted,  but  I  read 
from  her  cheeks  that  she  could  not  tell  it.  I  ask- 
ed her  if  she  needed  any  thing.  She  was  silent, 
and  sighed.  I  went  and  fetched  her  four  rix- 
doUars.  '  There  1'  said  I, '  I  will  lend  you  this, 
till  you  can  pay  roe  again.' " 

StahUr.—''  Thou  mightest  as  well  have  given 
her  them ;  thou  wilt  never  have  them  again,  as 
long  as  thou  livest." 

SliUing.—"  It  was,  in  fact,  my  intention  to 
give  her  the  money;  but  if  1  had  told  her  so,  the 
girl  would  have  been  still  more  ashamed.  *  Ah,' 
said  she, '  kindest,  dearest  father  Stilling  I  (the 
good  girl  wept  heartfelt  tears;)  when  I  see  how 
my  old  papa  mumbles  his  dry  bread  in  his 
mouth,  and  cannot  chew  it,  my  heart  bleeds.' 
Aly  Marearet  ran  and  fetched  a  large  jug  of 
sweet  milk;  and  she  has  ever  since  sent  them 
sweet  milk  two  or  three  times  a  week." 

Slahler.—**  And  thou  canst  suffer  thy  son  Wil- 
helm to  have  the  girll" 

Stiilin^.—"  If  he  will  have  her,  with  all  my 
heart.  Healthy  people  are  able  to  earn  some- 
thing; rich  people  may  lose  what  they  have." 

Sta/U^r.— "Thou  saidst  before,  that  thou  didst 
not  know  any  thing  of  it.  Yet  thou  knowest,  as 
thou  sayest,  ihat  they  are  not  yet  betrothed." 

StUU/u(.—"  I  am  confident  of  it !  He  will  cer- 
tainly ask  me  first." 

Stuhler.—'*  Hear !  hear  •  He  ask  thee  1  Yes, 
ifiou  mayesi  wait  long  enough  for  that." 

S!iUing.^"  Stabler !  1  know  my  Wilhelm.  I 
have  always  told  my  children  they  might  marry 
as  rich  or  as  poor  as  they  would  or  they  could, 
and  that  they  should  only  have  regard  to  induK- 
try  ami  piety.  My  Marsraret  had  noihin?r,  and 
/  a  farm  burdcDCd  with  debt.    God  has  Uessed 


me,  so  that  I  can  give  each  of  then 
guilders,  cash  down." 

SiahUr.—**  1  am  not  a  Mr.  Indil 
thee.  I  must  know  what  I  do,  and  i 
shall  marry  as  I  find  besu" 

"  Every  one  makes  bis  shoe  accoi 

own  last,"  said  Stilling.    He  was  i 

his  house-door.    Margaret  Stilling  h 

sent  her  daughters  to  bed.    A  piece  i 

stood  for  her  Ebert  in  an  earthen  dish 

ashes ;  she  had  also  added  a  little  I 

A  pitcher  of  milk  and  bread  stood  on 

and  she  began  to  be  anxious  about  bei 

long  delay.    At  length,  the  latch  of  tl 

tied,  and  he  entered.    She  took  his  li 

from  his  shoulder,  spread  the  table,  ai 

him  his  supper.     "Strange,"  said 

"  that  Wilhelm  is  not  here  yet  I    1  ho, 

fortune  has  happened  to  him.    Are 

wolves  about  r    "  What  of  thatT  i 

Stilling,  and  laughed,  for  so  be  wu 

oHen  laughed  loudly,  when  he  was  qa 

The  schoolmaster,  Wilhelm  SiilUoj 

tered  the  room.    After  saluting  his  pa 

a  good  evening,  he  sat  down  upja  i 

rested  his  cheek  upon  his  hand,  and  wa 

ful.    it  was  long  before  he  said  a  « 

Stilling  picked  bis  teeth  with  a  knife 

was  his  custom  aAer  meals,  even  thoo 

eatei)  no  fiesh-meat.    At  length  the  i 

gan :  "  Wilhelm,  I  was  afraid  some 

happened  to  thee,  because  thou  art 

Wilhelm  answered,  "Oh,  mother!  the 

need  of  that.    My  father  often  says,  be 

ihe  line  of  duty  need  fear  nothing." 

became  pale  and  red  by  turns;  at 

broke  out,  and  said,  with  a  faltering  v< 

Lichthausen  (for  so  the  place  was  cal 

he  kept  a  school,  and  made  clothes  at 

time  for  the  peasants,)  there  dwells  a  | 

ed  preacher;  1  am  inclined  to  marry 

daughter.     If  vou,  my  parents,  are  i 

fied,  there  will  be  no  further  hindrance 

helm,"  answered  his  father,  *'thou  ai 

three  years  old ;  I  have  had  thee  tao 

hast  knowledge  enough,  but  canst  not 

self  forward  in  the  world,  for  thou  hast 

The  damsel  is  poor,  and  not  accustom* 

labour:  how  dost  thou  think  of  msinta 

self  in  future  1"    The  schoolmaster; 

"My  trade  will  support  me;  and  with 

the  rest,  I  will  resign  myself  entirely  i 

providence,  which  will  provide  for  mi 

Doris,  as  well  as  for  the   birds  of 

"What  sayest  thou,  Mai^paretl"  sai 

man.    "Hem!  what  should  I  sayf 

she;  "dost  thou  remember  what  answ 

thee,  during  our  courtship  1    Let  us  I 

helm  and  his  wife  into  the  hon^e  with 

he  may  carrv  on  hiS' trade.    Doris  sli 

me  and  mv  daughters,  as  much  as  sin 

She  can  always  learn  something,  for  si 

young.    They  mav  lake  their  meals 

what  he  cams  he  stall  give  U5,  and  we 

vide  them  both  with  what  is  needful;  tl 

to  me  the  best  way."    "  If  thou  thinkei 

plied  father  Siillinff,  "he  may  fetch  th 

home.    Wilhelm!  Wilhelm!  think  of  1 

art  doing ;  it  is  no  trifling  matter.    Th« 

thy  fathers  bless  thee  with  all  that  tbm 

maiden  require."    The  tears  stood  in  ¥ 

eyes;   he  shook  his  father  and  molb* 

hand,  promised  them  all  fidelity,  and 

bed.    And  aAer  old  Stilling  had  song  1 

\  Vn^  V|vfiXk^\aci\R;ii^  vlie  door  with  a  woe 
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ret  had  been  to  see  the  kine,  whether 
aod  rumiDated,  they  also  went  to  bed. 

entered  his  chaml)er,  to  which  there 
i^hutter,  which  did  not,  however,  shot 
s  not  to  admit  so  much  of  the  day  to 
rough  as  to  make  it  evident  when  it 
»  rise.  This  window  was  still  open ; 
e,  stepped  towards  it ;  it  lookea  di- 
rds  the  forest;  all  was  profoundly 

where  two  nightingales  san&r  most 
Phis  had  often  served  as  a  hint  to 
He  sank  down  by  the  wall.  "O 
id  he,  "  I  thank  thee  for  having  given 
rents.  O  that  I  may  cause  them  joy  1 
er  be  burdensome  to  them.  I  thank 
tiou  art  giving  me  a  virtuous  wife. 
I"  Bis  tears  and  his  emotions  im- 
ords,  and  his  heart  spoke  nntterable 
ch  only  those  can  know  who  have 
been  in  similar  circumstances, 
ever  sle^t  more  sweetly  than  the 
ir.  His  inward  felicity  awoke  him 
ling  earlier  than  usual.  He  arose, 
be  wood,  and  renewed  all  the  holy 
he  had  ever  formed  during  his  life, 
clock  he  went  home  again,  and  ate 
It  of  milk  pottage  and  bread  and  bul- 
he  father  had  first  shorn  his  beard, 
e  son,  while  the  mother  consultea 
ighters  which  of  them  should  remain 
d  which  should  ^  to  church,  they 
mselves.  All  this  was  finished  in 
r;  the  daughters  then  went  before^ 
llowed  them,  and  last  of  ail  the  father, 
ick  thorn  stick.  When  old  Stilling 
ith  his  children,  they  were  always 
0  before  him,  that  he  might  observe 
nd  manners,  and  instruct  them  in 
behaviour. 

Don.  Wilhelm  went  again  to  Licht- 
*re  he  was  schoolmaster,  and  where 
arried  brother.  Johann  Stilling,  also 
Moritz,  the  old  clergyman,  with  his 
rs,  had  hired  a  couple  of  rooms  in  a 

f  house,  in  which  he  resided.  After 
read  a  sermon  to  his  peasantry,  in 
in  the  afternoon,  and  sung  a  hymn 
ccording  to  ancient  usage,  he  ha$^ 
Moritz^s,  as  fast  as  his  lame  feet 
it.  The  old  man  had  just  sat  down 
sichord,  and  was  playing  a  hymn 
morning-gown  was  very  clean,  and 
vashed ;  there  was  not  a  rent  to  be 
It  certainly  at  least  a  hundred  patch- 
im,  on  a  chest,  sat  Dorothy,  a  girl 
wenty  years  of  age,  likewise  very 
jgh  poorly  clad,  who  very  sweetly 
mn  to  her  father's  tune.  She  beck- 
helm  with  a  cheerful  smile ;  he  sat 
,  and  sang  with  her,  out  of  her  book, 
the  hymn  was  finished,  the  clergy- 
Wilhelm,  and  said, "  Schoolmaster, 
3etter  pleased  than  when  I  play  and 
D  I  was  a  preacher,  I  oflen  let  the 
A  long  time ;  because  in  the  union  of 
ices  the  heart  soars  far  away  above 
earthly.  But  1  must  now  speak  to 
lething  else.  My  daughter  Doris 
out  to  me  yesteraay  evening,  that 
3u;  but  I  am  poor;  what  do  your 
I"  "They  are  heartily  satisfied  with 
td  Wilhelm.  The  tears  burst  from 
yes  of  Dorothy,  and  the  venerable 
inding  up,  took  his  daughter's  right 
it  to  WiihdiD,  aad  uSd,  "1  have 


nothing  in  the  world  but  two  daughters;  this 
one  is  the  apple  of  my  eye ;  take  her,  son  (  take 
her  !"  He  wept.  "  May  the  ble^8ing  of  Jeho- 
vah descend  upon  you,  and  make  you  blessed  in 
the  presence  of  Him  and  his  sainui,  and  blessed 
in  the  sight  of  the  worki  I  May  your  children 
be  real  Christians,  and  your  posterity  be  great  I 
May  their  names  stand  wriuen  in  ihe  book  of 
Hie!  My  whole  life  has  been  devoted  to  God; 
I  have  pursued  my  course  with  much  weakness, 
but  without  offence,  and  have  loved  all  men;  be 
this  your  rule  of  life  also,  so  shall  my  remains 
rest  in  peace  1"  Here  he  wiped  his  eyes.  The 
two  lovers  kissed  his  hands,  hie  cheek,  and  his 
lips;  and  afterwards  each  other  also,  for  the 
first  lime,  and  then  sat  down  again.  The  old 
gentleman  now  began  as  follows:  "But  bast 
thou  not  observed,  Doris,  that  thy  future  iius- 
band  has  lame  feetl"  "  Yes,  papa,"  said  she, 
"  I  have  seen  it ;  but  then  he  speaks  to  me  so 
kindly  and  piously  that  I  seklom  pay  atientioa 
to  his  feet" 

"Well,  Doris,  but  young  women  generally 
look  at  a  man's  figure.'^ 

"I  too,  papa,"  was  her  answer;  "but  Wil- 
hehn  pleases  me  just  as  he  is.  If  he  had  straight 
feet,  he  would  not  be  Wilhelm  Stilling,  and  how 
coold  I  love  him  then  1" 

The  cler^man  smiled  contentedly,  and  con- 
tinued: "Thou  must  this  evening  provide  us 
with  something  to  eat ;  for  thy  bridegroom  must 
sup* with  thee.'  "  I  have  nothing,"  said  the  in- 
nocent girl, "  but  a  little  milk,  cheese,  and  bread ; 
and  who  knows  whether  Wilhelm  will  be  satis- 
fied with  it r  "  Yes,"  rejoined  Wilhelm,  " eat- 
ing a  piece  of  dry  bread  with  you,  is  pleasanter 
than  thick  milk  with  white  bread  and  pancakes." 
Mr.  Moritz  meanwhile  put  on  his  worn-out 
brown  coat,  with  black  buttons  and  button-holes, 
took  his  old  japanned  cane,  and  went  out,  say- 
ing, "  I  will  go  to  the  justice's  deputy ;  he  will 
lend  me  his  gpin,  and  1  will  then  see  if  I  cannot 
.shoot  something."  This  he  did  frequently;  for 
he  had  been  a  friend  of  the  chase  in  his  youth. 

Our  two  lovers  were  now  alone,  and  this  was 
what  they  wished.  When  he  was  gone,  they 
took  hold  of  each  other's  hands,  sat  down  to- 
gether, and  told  each  other  what  each  had  felt, 
spoken,  and  done,  since  they  became  fond  of 
each  other.  As  soon  as  they  had  done,  they 
began  again  at  the  commencement,  and  gave 
the  tale  a  variety  of  turns,  so  that  it  was  always 
new — tedious  to  every  one  else,  but  not  so  to 
them. 

Frederics,  Moritz's  other  daughter,  interrupt- 
ed their  enjoyment.  She  burst  into  the  room, 
singing  an  old  ballad.  On  seei  ng  them  she  start- 
ed. "  Do  I  disturb  you  1"  asked  she.  "  Thoa 
never  disturfoest  me,"  said  Doris,  "  for  I  never 
attend  to  what  thou  sayest  or  doest"  "Yes, 
thou  art  pious^"  rejoined  the  other ;  "  but  darest 
thou  sit  so  near  the  schoolmaster  1  It  is  true, 
he  is  also  jfidms,**  "  And  besides  that,  thy  future 
brother-in-law,"  interrupted  Doris;  "we  have 
been  this  day  betrothed  to  each  other."  "  There 
will  be  therefore  a  wedding  for  me,"  said  Fred- 
erica,  and  skipped  out  of  the  door  again. 

While  they  were  sitting  together  thus  pleas- 
antly,  Frederica  burst  violently  into  the  room 
again.  "  Oh  I"  cried  she,  stammering ;  "  they 
are  bringing  my  father  bleeding  into  the  village. 
Jost,  the  gamekeeper,  is  striking  him  incessant- 
ly, and  three  of  tne  squire's  mexv  w^  ^\^%^ti'?j^ 
him  along.  ^Vi»  l\ieN  ^\\\«aL\Vvm  x^  ^^^^"^ 
Doris  ultexed  a  VwA  crj*  *»Al  ^b«  «vjx  qR.  vsa 
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door.  Wilhelm  hastened  after  her,  but  the  good 
man  could  not  run  so  fast  as  she.  His  brother 
Johann  dwelt  close  to  Mr.  Moritz ;  him  he  call 
ed  to  his  assistance.  These  two  then  went  to- 
wards the  noise.  The^  found  Moritz  in  the  inn, 
siuing  on  a  chair,  his  grey  hair  clotted  with 
blood ;  the  servant-men  and  the  gamekeeper 
stood  round  him,  swore,  mocked,  shook  their 
iists  in  his  face,  and  a  snipe  that  had  been  shot 
lay  before  Moritz  on  the  table.  The  impartial 
landlord  quietly  served  them  with  liquor.  Fred- 
erica  begged  suppliantly  for  mercy,  and  Doris 
for  a  little  spirit  to  wash  her  lather's  head ;  but 
she  had  no  money  to  pay  for  it,  and  the  loss 
would  have  been  too  great  for  the  landlord  to 
have  given  her  half  a  glass.  But  as  women  are 
naturally  merciful,  the  landlady  brought  up 
some  in  a  piece  of  broken  pot  which  had  stood 
under  the  tap  of  the  gin  cask,  and  with  it  Doris 
washed  her  father's  head.  Moritz  had  already 
repeatedly  said  that  the  souire  had  given  him 
permission  to  shoot  as  much  as  he  pleased ;  but 
he  was,  unfortunately,  at  that  time  from  home : 
the  old  gentleman  therefore  was  silent,  and  ol- 
lered  no  further  excuse.  Things  were  in  this 
situation  when  the  brothers  Stilling  entered  the 
inn.  The  first  revenge  they  took  was  on  a  glass 
of  gin,  with  which  the  landlord  was  coming  out 
of  the  cellar,  and  carrying  very  carefully,  lest 
any  of  it  should  be  spilled ;  although  this  pre- 
caution was  not  very  necessary,  for  the  glass 
was  above  a  quarter  empty.  Johann  Stilling 
struck  the  landlord  over  the  hand,  so  that  the 
glass  flew  against  the  wall,  and  broke  into  a 
thousand  pieces.  But  Wilhelm,  who  was  al- 
ready in  the  room,  seized  his  father-in-law  by 
the  hand  and  led  him  out  of  it  in  silence,  witn 
as  much  gravity  as  if  he  had  been  the  squire 
himself,  without  saying  any  thing  to  any  one. 
The  gamekeeper  a!hd  the  servants  threatened 
and  held  him,  first  in  one  place  and  then  an- 
other:  but  Wilhelm,  who  was  as  much  strong- 
er in  his  arms  as  he  was  weaker  in  his  feet,  saw 
and  heard  nothing,  continued  silent,  and  labour- 
ed but  to  get  Moritz  loose ;  wherever  he  found 
a  clenched  hand  he  broke  it  open,  and  thus  he 
brought  him  out  of  the  door.  Johann  Stilling, 
meanwhile,  spoke  with  the  gamekeeper  and  the 
servant  men,  and  his  words  were  daggers  to 
them;  for  every  one  knew  how  high  he  stood  in 
the  squire's  esteem,  and  how  oAen  he  went  to 
sup  with  him. 

The  affair  at  length  terminated  thus :  at  the 
return  of  the  squire,  the  gamekeeper  was  dis- 
missed, and  Moritz  received  twenty  dollars  for 
thepain  he  had  suffered. 

What  helped  them  the  more  quickly  through, 
was  that  the  whole  place  before  the  house  was 
filled  with  peasants,  who  stood  there  smoking 
tobacco,  ana  making  themselves  merry  with  the 
sight ;  and  it  only  depended  upon  one  of  them 
putting  the  question  whether  their  rights  had 
not  been  encroached  upon  by  this  affair,  and  a 
hundred  fists  would  have  been  ready,  all  on  a 
sudden,  to  prove  their  Christian  affection  for 
Moritz,  on  the  nape  of  Ja^t  and  his  companions. 
They  also  called  the  landlord  a  cowardly  pol- 
troon, who  was  obliged  to  submit  to  have  his 
ears  boxed  by  his  wife.  I  must  mention,  in  con- 
clusion, that  old  Stilling  and  his  sons,  by  their 
grave  and  retired  deportment,  had  become  so 
much  esteemed,  that  no  one  had  the  heart  even 
to  joke  in  their  presence ;  to  which  must  be  add- 
ed, what  I  have  already  touched  uj^n  «L\>o>it, 

that  Johann  SilIliDg  was  a  great  Cavon\fi  wl\!ti\  coiAV^««i\^loTft  \>«^m!G^%        But  dc 
ihe  saaire.    Bat  now  to  my  ule  again. 


Old  Moritz  grew  better  in  a  few  days, 
vexatious  circumstance  was  the  soonei 
ten  because  they  were  occapied  wit 
pleasanter  things ;  namely,  preparation 
wedding,  which  old  Stilling  and  his  1 
insisted,  once  for  all,  upon  keeping  in  tl 
house.  They  fattened  a  couple  of  bens  i 
and  a  fat  sucking-calf  was  destined  to  1m 
in  large  earthen  dishes ;  baked  plums  i 
dance,  and  rice  for  Che  soup,  together  i 
sins  and  currants,  were  provided,  even  I 
fluity.  Old  Stilling  has  been  heard  to 
this  wedding  cost  him,  in  victuals  aloa 
ten  rix-doUars.  Be  that  as  it  may,  all  i 
sumed.  Wilhelm  had  suspended  his  si 
the  time :  for  at  such  seasons  people  aic 
posed  for  their  ordinary  employments, 
needed  the  time  to  make  new  clothes  (b 
ture  bride  and  his  sisters  against  the  i 
as  well  as  for  various  other  purposes,  i 
daughters  required  it  also.  7hey  freaw 
ed  on  their  new  jackets  and  clothes  <afa 
cloth,  and  the  time  seemed  years  to  tl 
they  could  have  them  on  for  a  whole  da 

At  length  the  long-wished-for  Thurada 
ed.  That  morning,  all  were  awake  in  i 
house  before  the  sun,  except  the  old  nu 
having  returned  late  from  the  woods  the 
before,  slept  quietly  till  it  was  time  to 
pany  the  wedding-people  to  the  church 
then  went  in  due  order  to  Florenbaigl 
the  bride,  with  her  train,  had  already 
The  marria^  ceremony  was  performed 
any  gainsaying ;  after  which  they  all  « 
to  Tiefenbach,  to  the  marriage  feasL  T 
boards  had  been  laid  close  together  on  b 
wood,  in  the  room,  instead  of  a  table, 
ret  had  spread  over  them  her  finest  tabl 
and  the  dinner  was  then  served  up.  Thi 
were  of  maple,  beautifully  smooth,  and 
ed  with  roses,  flowers,  and  foliage.  Thi 
had  fine  yellow  wooden  handles;  the 
turned  out  of  white  beech- wood,  were  ab 
tifnlly  round  and  smooth.  The  beer  Um 
white  stone  jugs,  enamelled  with  blue 
However,  Margaret  left  every  one  at  li 
drink  her  pleasant  perry,  instead  of  beci 
preferred  it. 

After  they  had  all  eaten  and  drunk  sc 
ly,  rational  conversation  commenced.  I 
helm  and  his  bride  preferred  being  and 
alone ;  they  therefore  went  deep  into  the 
their  affection  seemed  to  increase  the 
they  withdrew  from  mankind.  Ah! 
had  been  no  necessities  of  life — ^no  cold,  i 
nor  wtt,  what  would  have  been  wantin] 
earthly  felicity  of  this  newly-manricd  > 
The  two  old  fathers,  meanwhile,  who 
down  alone,  with  a  mug  of  beer  belbr 
fell  into  serious  conversation.  StiUing  i 
follows : 

"  My  dear  sir,  it  has  always  seemed 
that  you  would  have  done  better  if  yo« 
applied  yourself  to  alchymy." 

MdrUz.-^"  Why,  my  friend  1" 

StiUing.—*^  If  you  had  prosecuted  thf 
making  business  without  interruption.yo 
have  been  able  richly  to  earn  your  m 
now  your  labour  has  availed  you  noiU 
what  you  had  has  been  also  expended  «i 

Moritz. — '<  You  are  both  in  the  right 
the  wrong.    If  I  had  known  that  (h)m  I 
forty  years  would  have  elapsed  befora 
iVie  ^ViWosQ^er's  stone,  I  should  ( 
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leaned  aomething  bj  long  ezperieoce,  and 
penetrated  deep  into  the  knowledge  of  na- 
It  would  pain  me  to  have  plagued  myself 
g  in  vain." 

ling.—"  You  have  certainly  plagued  your- 
1  vain  hitherto,  for  you  have  all  the  time 
scarcely  able  to  subsist;  and  though  you 
to  become  as  rich  as  you  wish,  yet  you 
not  change  so  many  years  of  misery  mto 
less :  besides  which,  I  do  not  believe  you 
ver  find  it.  To  say  the  truth,  I  do  not  be- 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  philoso- 
stone." 

iAzr.—"  But  I  can  prove  to  you  that  there 
.  certain  Doctor  Helvetius,  at  the  Hague, 
Titten  a  little  book,  called  *  JVie  Golden 
in  which  it  is  clearly  demonstrated ;  so 
3  one,  even  the  most  incredulous,  on  read- 
can  doubt  of  it  any  longer.  But  whether 
1  obtain  it  or  not  is  another  question.  But 
ot  I  as  well  as  another,  since  it  is  a  free 
Godr 

'ing. — "  If  God  had  intended  to  give  you 
ilosopher's  stone,  you  would  have  had  it 
go !  Why  should  he  keep  it  from  you  so 
Besides,  it  is  not  necessary  that  you  should 
t;  how  many  people  live  without  the  phi- 
er's  stone !" 

iU. — *'  That  is  true ;  but  we  ought  to  make 
ves  as  hap])y  as  we  can." 
^ng. — "Thirty  years  of  misery  is  certain- 
happiness  :  but  do  not  take  it  amiss,"  sha- 
im  oy  the  hand.  "  As  long  as  I  have  lived, 
!  never  wanted  *,  I  have  been  healthy,  and 
w grown  old;  I  have  brought  up  my  chil- 
ladthem  taught,  and  clothed  them  decent- 
am  quite  content,  and  therefore  happy  I 
Id  be  of  no  use  to  give  me  the  philosophers 
But  hear  me,  my  friend :  you  sing  very 
and  write  beautitully;  be  schoolmaster 
1  this  village.  Frederica  can  be  boarded 
lere ;  I  have  a  clothes  room  to  spare,  in 
I  could  place  a  bed ;  you  could  then  live 
ae,  and  so  be  always  with  your  children." 
itz. — "Your  offer,  my  good  friend,  is  very 
and  I  will  accept  it,  aher  I  have  made  one 
lore." 

Uvg. — "Make  no  more  attempts,  my 
;  they  will  certainly  be  fruitless.  But  let 
k  of  something  else.  I  am  very  fond  of 
omy;— <io  you  know  Sirius  in  the  Great 

tte.— « I  am  no  great  astronomer,  yet  still 
w  it." 

fMi^r.— "The  direction,  in  the  evening^  is 
Uly  towards  the  south.  It  is  of  a  greenish- 
lour.  How  far  may  it  be  from  the  earth  1 
say  it  is  even  much  higher  than  the  sun." 
itz.—'*  O  certainly,  a  thousand  times  high- 

!««•.—"  Is  it  possible !    I  am  so  fond  of  the 
I  always  think  I  am  near  them,  when  I 
t  them.    But  do  you  know  also  the  Wain 
e  Plough  1" 
•t^y.— "Yes;  they  have  been  pointed  out 

ling.—'*  Oh,  how  wonderful  God  is !" 
rgaret  Stilling,  hearing  this  conversation, 
and  sat  down  by  her  husband.  "  O  Ebert !" 
he,  "  I  can  easily  see  in  a  flower  that  God 
iderful.  Let  us  learn  to  understand  them ; 
e  among  grass  and  flowers ;  let  us  admire 
here ;  when  we  are  in  heaven,  we  will  con- 
the  stars." 
hat  is  right,"  said  Moritz;  "there  are  so 


many  wonders  in  nature;  if  we  duly  consider 
them,  we  may  certainly  learn  the  wisdom  of  God. 
Every  one,  however,  has  something  to  which  he 
is  particularly  inclined." 
•  Thus  the  marriage-guests  spent  the  day.  Wil- 
helm  and  his  bride  returned  home,  and  commen- 
ced their  marriage  state,  of  which  I  will  say  more 
in  the  following  chapter. 

But  Stilling's  daughter  sat  in  the  twilight,  un- 
der the  cherry-tree,  and  sang  the  following  pa- 
thetic ballad : — 

"  There  rode  a  knif  ht  once  orer  the  plain, 

No  friend  had  he,  no  wealth,  nor  domain ; 

Hie  sitter  waa  fair  and  beautifal  :— 

'  O  Bister  dear !  I  bid  thee  adieu ! 

We  n«Ter  more  each  other  shall  riew ; 

I*m  traTelling  awaj  to  a  distant  land. 

So  reach  me  once  mora  thj  snow-white  hand, 
Adieu !    Adieu !    Adieu  !* 
" '  M^  dearest  brother,  I  oace  did  see- 
As  It  hopped  about  in  the  juniper  trae— 

A  beauutttl  bird  of  plumage  gar : 

I  threw  m^  rin^  at  it  in  a  freak. 

It  caught  It  up  m  its  little  beak, 

And  new  into  the  forest  far  awaj. 
Adieu  !    Adieu !    Adieu !' 

" '  The  castle  thou  must  securelj  dose. 

And  Ure  in  solitude  and  repose. 

Let  no  one  enter  thj  chamber  nir. 

The  knight  that  rides  the  iet-Uack  steed 

His  tender  suit  willnramuf  plead, 

But  O !  of  him  I  prar  thee  beware ; 

To  many  a  maid  he  has  been  a  snare. 
Adieu !    Adieu !    Adieu !' 
'*  The  maiden  wept  most  piteouslr ; 

The  brother  saluted  her  tender]^, 

And  looked  behind  him  once  more. 

She  then  went  up  to  her  chamber  to  rest, 

But  peace  and  joy  had  fled  fram  her  breast, 

For  shSf  of  all  the  suitor-herd, 

The  knisht  of  the  black  steed  most  prefeiz'd. 
Adieu  1    Adieu !    Adieu ! 
"  The  knight  that  rode  the  steed  so  black 

Of  lands  and  money  had  no  lack ; 

He  hasten'd  to  risit  the  tender  maid. 

He  frequently  came  at  the  dead  of  night. 

And  went  when  dawn'd  the  mornini^  light. 

He  led  her  at  length  to  his  castle  fair, 

To  other  youn^  damsels  that  were  there. 
Adieu !    Adieu !    Adieu ! 
'^  In  the  gloom  of  night  she  accompanied  him  them. 

And  saw  how  manr  a  damsel  fair 

He  had  caused  to  &11  so  grierously. 

She  took  a  cup  of  costlr  wine, 

And  pourM  a  poison  Tile  therein, 

And  drank  to  the  health  of  the  swarth;^  kaif  ht  ^ 

Their  eyes  both  closed  in  death  that  night. 
Adieu  !    Adieu  !    Adieu  ! 
"  They  buried  the  knight  in  the  castle-zing ; 

The  maiden  near  to  a  little  spring. 

There  in  the  cold  g^und  she  sleeps. 

At  the  midnight  hour,  she  wanden  about 

In  the  moonshine,  and  then  she  sighs  aloud  ; 

She  walks  in  a  robe  as  white  as  snow, 

And  mourns  to  the  forest  of  all  her  woe. 
Adieu!    Adieu!    Adieu! 
**  The  noUe  brother  hasten'd  near 

The  edge  of  the  spring,  so  pure  and  dear. 

And  saw  that  it  was  ms  sister  fair. 

*  What  doest  thou  here,  my  sister  dear, 

That  thus  thou  dost  sigh  and  so  doleful  appear  1* 

'  I  murder*d  myself  and  the  swarthy  knight, 

By  poison  in  the  dead  of  the  night ; 
Adieu  I    Adieu  !    Adieu  !' 
**  As  Tapour  in  the  boundless  space. 

So  fled  the  maid,  without  leaving  a  trace — 

She  nerer  more  was  seen. 

The  brother  retired  to  a  conTent  with  speed. 

That  there  a  holy  Ufe  he  might  lead  ; 

And  *]one  in  his  cell,  pour*d  forth  his  pnyer 

For  the  he^th  of  the  soul  of  his  sister  dear. 
Adieu !    Adieu  !    Adieu  !** 


CHAPTER  II. 
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tie  BirangemeDts,  for  a  newly-married  coople 
existed  in  tiieir  family.  The  question  thereiure 
was— "Where  shall  these  iwo  sil,  when  we 
dine  V*  But  in  order  to  avoid  obscurity  in  the 
narrative,  I  must  mention  the  rank  and  order 
which  father  Stilling  observed  at  his  table.  At 
the  upper  end  of  the  room,  there  was  a  bench 
made  of  an  oaken  board,  nailed  along  the  wall, 
which  extended  behind  the  stove;  before  this 
bench  and  opposite  the  stove,  stood  the  table, 
fastened  to  the  wall  as  a  flap,  that  it  might  be 
fixed  up  against  it:  it  was  made  out  of  an  oaken 
plank,  at  which  father  Stilling  himself  had  faith- 
fully and  manfully  laboured.  At  the  front  of 
this  table  sat  Ebernard  Stilling,  up  by  the  wall, 
to  which  it  was  fastened  by  the  board.  He  had 
perhaps  chosen  this  advanugeous  place  in  order 
that  he  might  support  his  lell  elbow,  and  at  the 
same  time  eat,  without  difficulty,  with  his  right. 
However,  of  this  there  is  no  certainty,  since  he 
never  expressed  himself  clearly  upon  it  in  his 
whole  life.  At  his  right  hand,  in  front  of  the 
table,  sat  his  four  daughters,  that  they  might  the 
more  easily  pass  to  and  fro.  Margaret  had  her 
place  between  the  table  and  the  stove,  partly  be- 
cause she  was  easily  chilled,  and  partly  that  she 
might  duly  overlook  the  table,  to  see  if  there  was 
any  thing  wanting.  Johann  and  Wilhelm  used 
10  sit  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table ;  but  be- 
cause the  one  was  married,  and  the  other  kept 
school,  these  places  were  vacant;  thev  were, 
therefore,  aAer  due  consideration,  destined  for 
the  young  married  couple. 

Johann  Stilling  occasionally  came  to  visit  bis 
parents;  and  the  whole  house  rejoiced  when  he 
came,  for  he  was  a  singular  man.  Every  peas- 
ant in  the  village  had  respect  for  him.  Even 
when  he  was  very  young,  he  had  transformed  a 
wooden  plate  into  an  astrolabe,  and  a  handsome 
butter-box  of  fine  beech- wood  into  a  compass, 
and  had  likewise  made  geometrical  observations 
from  a  neighbouring  hill ;  for  at  that  time  the 
reigning  prince  caused  a  survey  to  be  made,  and 
Jonann  had  looked  on  when  the  surveyor  was  at 
work.  But  he  was  dow  really  become  an  able 
land-measurer,  and  was  emiployed  by  the  noble 
and  ignoble  in  the  division  oftheir  estates.  Great 
artists  generally  possess  the  virtue  which  always 
prompts  their  inventive  spirit  to  seek  something 
new,  nence,  that  which  they  have  already  dis- 
covered, and  are  acquainted  with,  is  much  too 
tedious  to  refine  upon  still  further.  Johann  Still- 
ing was  therefore  poorj  for  what  he  was  com- 
petent to  he  neglected,  in  order  to  learn  that  of 
which  he  was  still  incapable.  His  good  but 
simple  wife  often  wished  tnat  he  woukl  apply  his 
knowledge  of  the  arts  to  the  improvement  of 
fields  and  meadows,  in  order  that  they  might 
have  more  bread.  But  we  will  forgive  the  good 
woman  for  her  simplicity ;  she  did  not  understand 
it  better— Johann  was  wise  enough  in  this  re- 
spect at  least;  he  was  either  silent,  or  smiled. 

Perpetual  motion  and  the  quadrature  of  the 
circle  occupied  him  at  that  time ;  whenever  he 
had  penetnued  deeper  into  a  mystery  of  this  kind, 
he  hastened  to  Tiefenbach  to  relate  his  discov- 
ery to  his  parents  and  sisters.  As  he  ascended 
the  villaee,  if  any  of  Stilline's  household  per- 
ceived him,  they  immediately  ran  home,  and 
called  all  together,  in  order  to  receive  him  at  the 
door.  Every  one  then  laboured  with  double  dil- 
igence, in  order  to  have  nothing  more  to  do  after 
aupper:  they  then  placed  themselves  around  the 
table,  supporting  their  elbows  upon  it,  and  iheir 


to  Johannes  lips.  All  of  them  then  assisted  in 
finding  the  quadrature  of  the  circle ;.  even  oki 
Stilling  himself  devoted  much  attention  to  it.  I 
should  do  violence  to  the  inventive,  or  Father  ths 
natural  good  sense  of  this  man,  if  1  were  to  saj 
that  he  contributed  nothing  towards  it.  He  oc- 
cupied himself  with  it  even  while  burning  his 
charcoal; — ^he  drew  a  string  round  his  peny- 
cask,  cut  it  with  his  bread>knife,  then  sawed  a 
piece  of  board  exactly  four-square,  and  scraped 
It  until  the  string  just  fitted  it— now  the  fbnr-co^ 
nered  board  must  necessarily  be  exactly  the 
same  size  as  the  circumference  of  the  perry-cask. 
EberhaM  skipped  about  upon  one  foot,  laughed 
at  the  great  wise-heads  who  made  so  much  work 
of  such  a  simple  thing,  and  related  the  discoverf 
to  his  son  Johann  the  next  opponunitv.  IVe 
must  confess  the  truth:— father  StiUing  had cer> 
tainly  nothing  satirical  in  his  character,  yet  stiU 
a  little  satire  was  intermingled  here,  fint  the 
land-measurer  soon  put  an  end  to  his  joy  bv  say- 
ing, "  The  question,  father,  is  not  whether  a 
joiner  can  make  a  four-cornered  box,  that  con- 
tains just  as  much  oats  as  a  round  cylindrical 
cask;  but  it  must  be  demonstrated  what  propo^ 
tion  the  diameter  of  the  circle  bears  to  iu  pe- 
riphery, and  then,  how  large  each  side  of  the 
square  must  be,  in  order  that  the  latter  be  as 
large  as  the  circle.  But  in  both  cases,  not  a 
thousandth  part  of  a  hair  must  be  wanting  in  the 
calculation.  It  roust  be  proved  by  algebra  that 
it  is  correct  in  the  theory." 

Old  Stilling  would  have  felt  ashamed,  if  the 
learning  of  his  son,  and  his  immoderate  joy  at 
it,  had  not  expelled  from  him  all  feeling  of  shame. 
He  therefore  said  nothing  further,  except,  "  It  is 
not  easy  to  dispute  with  the  learned;"  laughed, 
shook  his  head,  and  continued  to  cut  chips  from 
a  log  of  beech-wood,  for  the  purpose  of  lighting 
fire  and  candle,  or  perhaps  also  a  ^pe  of  tobac- 
co ;  for  this  was  his  occupation  m  his  leisure 
hours. 

Stilling's  daughters  were  stronff  and  laborious ; 
they  cultivated  the  earth,  which  yielded  them 
abundant  sustenance  both  in  the  garden  and  in 
the  field.  But  Doris  had  tender  hands  and  limbs : 
she  was  soon  weary,  and  then  she  sighed  and 
wept.  The  girls  were  not  altogether  unmerci- 
ful ;  but  they  could  not  understand  why  a  female 
who  was  quite  as  tall  as  one  of  themselves  was 
not  equally  able  to  labour.  Their  sister-in-law 
was  however  often  obliged  to  rest;  but  they  nev- 
er told  their  parents  that  she  scarcely  earned  her 
bread.  Wilhelm  soon  remarked  it ;  he  therelbre 
obtained  the  consent  of  the  whole  family,  that 
his  wife  should  assist  him  in  sewing  and  clothes- 
making.  This  arrangement  was  entered  npoa^ 
and  all  were  well  satisfied  with  it 

Moritz,  the  old  clergyman,  now  also  visited 
his  daughter  for  the  first  time.  Doris  wept  for 
joy  on  seeing  him,  and  wished  to  be  housekeep- 
er herself,  in  order  that  she  might  treat  him  as 
she  desired.  He  sat  the  whole  aflemoon  with 
his  children,  and  spoke  with  them  on  spiritual 
subjects.  He  seemed  to  be  quite  changed,  timid 
and  sad.  Towards  evening,  he  said,  "  Children, 
take  me  for  once  to  the  Geisenberg  castle.'' 
Wilhelm  laid  aside  his  heavy  iron  thimble,  and 
spat  in  his  hands;  but  Doris  put  her  thimbk 
upon  her  little  finger,  and  then  they  ascended  the 
wood.  "  Children,"  said  Moritz,  "  I  feel  so  com- 
fortable under  the  shade  of  these  beech-trees. 
The  higher  we  ascend,  the  more  I  am  at  ease. 
For  some  time  pa^t,  I  have  seemed  like  one  that 
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the  last  of  my  li£s."  Wilhelm  and  Doris  had 
tears  in  (heir  eyes.  They  sat  down  upon  a  ra- 
ined wall  of  the  castle  on  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
from  whence  they  could  see  as  far  as  the  Rhine, 
and  07er  the  whole  adjacent  country.  The  sun, 
in  the  distance,  no  longer  stood  high*above  the 
blue  mountains.  Moritz  looked  with  a  fixed 
'  eye  upon  the  scene,  and  was  silent  a  long  time, 
nor  did  his  companions  say  a  word.  *'  Children," 
mid  he,  at  length,  "  I  leave  you  nothing  when  I 
die:  you  can  well  spare  me.    No  one  will  la- 

•  ment  me.  I  have  spent  a  tedious  and  useless 
>  life,  and  have  made  no  one  happy."  "My  dear 
'  iaiher,"  answered  Wilhelm,  *'yoa  have  made 

•  me  happy.  I  and  Doris  will  lament  you  tender- 
:  ly."  "Children,"  rejoined  Moriiz,  "our  incli- 
'  nations  easily  lead  us  to  destruction.  Of  how 
:  much  use  might  I  have  been  in  the  world,  if  I 
i  had  not  been  an  alchymist !    I  should  have  made 

ra  and  myself  happy.    (He  wept  aloud.)    Yet 
always  leel  that  I  have  acknowledged  my 
I  fiiults,  and  I  will  still  amend  myself.    God  is  a 
;   fiither,  even  to  erring  chikiren.  'Listen  to  one 
.  more  admonition  from  me,  and  follow  it.    What- 
.  soever  you  do,  consider  well  beforehand,  wheth- 
er it  will  be  serviceable  to  others  also.    If  you 
find  that  it  is  only  advantageous  to  yourselves, 
.   reflect  that  it  is  a  work  without  reward.    God 
-.  only  rewards  us  when  we  serve  our  neighbour. 
,  I  hnve  wandered  through  the  world  poor  and  un- 
.   observed,  and  when  I  am  dead  I  snail  soon  be 
forgotten ;  but  I  shall  find  mercy  before  the  throne 
'   of  Christ,  and  obtain  salvation."    They  now 
;   vent  home  again,  and  Moritz  continued  sad. 
He  went  about  comforting  the  poor,  and  praying 
with  them.    He  also  worked,  and  made  watch- 
es, by  which  he  earned  his  bread,  and  had  be- 
sides something  over.    Yet  this  did  not  last 
long;  for  the  next  winter  he  was  lost; — after 
three  days,  they  found  him  frozen  to  death  under 
the  snow. 

AAer  this  melancholy  event,  a  novelty  of  an 
important  kind  was  discovered  in  Still ing^s 
house.    Doris  was  pregnant ;  and  every  one  re- 

Ciced  in  the  prospect  of  a  child,  of  which  there 
td  been  none  in  the  house  for  many  years.  It 
:  is  indescribable  what  labour  and  diligence  were 
employed  in  preparing  for  the  accouchement  of 
Doris.  Even  old  Stilling  himself  rejoiced  at 
the  idea  of  a  grandson,  in  the  hope  of  once  more 
singing  his  old  cradle  songs  before  his  end,  and 
ofshewing  his  knowledge  in  the  art  of  education. 

The  day  of  her  confinement  approached ;  and 
on  the  13th  of  September,  1740,  at  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  ueinrich  Stilling  was  bom. 
The  boy  was  lively,  healthy,  and  well;  and  his 
mother  was  alRo  soon  bettejr  again,  notwithstand- 
ing the  predictionit  of  the  Tiefenhach  sibyls. 

The  cnild  was  baptized  at  Florenburgh  church. 
Bot  father  Stilling,  in  order  to  make  the  day 
more  solemn,  prepared  a  feast,  at  which  he 
wi.shed  to  see  present  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stollbein. 
He  therefore  sent  his  son  Johann  to  the  parson- 
age, to  invite  the  gentleman  to  accompany  him 
back  to  Tiefenhach,  to  partake  of  the  dinner. 
Johann  went ;  he  took  off  his  hat  on  entering 
the  court- vard,  in  order  to  make  no  mistake ; 
but  alas !  now  often  is  all  human  precaution  un- 
availing !  A  great  dog  sprang  forth ;  Johann 
Stilling  seized  a  stone,  threw  it,  and  hit  the  dojr 
in  the  »ide,  so  that  he  began  to  howl  dreadfully. 
The  clergyman  saw  what  passed,  through  the 
window ;  he  rushed  out  full  of  wrath,  shook  his 
fist  in  poor  Johann's  face,  and  screamed  out, 
"Thou  ragamufiinf  'ji  teach  tbee  how  to  be* 
B 


have  to  my  dog!"  Stilling  answered,  "  1  knew 
not  that  it  was  yonr  reverence's  dog.  My  broth- 
er and  my  parents  have  sent  to  invite  your  rev- 
erence to  go  with  me  to  Tiefenhach,  to  partake 
of  the  christening-dinner."  The  clergyman  was 
silent,  and  went  away;  but  growled  back  from 
the  house-door,  "Wait;  I  will  go  with  thee." 
He  waited  almost  an  hour  in  the  yard,  caress- 
ing the  dog,  and  the  poor  beast  was  really  mor» 
placable  than  the  learned  divine,  who  now  came 
out  of  the  house.  The  man  walked  along,  hold- 
ing firmly  by  his  cane.  Johann  walked  timidly 
behind  him,  with  his  hat  imder  his  arm ;  putting 
it  on  was  a  dangerous  affair,  since  in  his  youth 
he  had  received  many  a  box  on  the  ear  from  the 
clergyman,  for  not  taking  it  off  soon  enough — 
that  is,  as  soon  as  he  perceived  him  at  a  dis- 
tance. But  still  it  was  terrible  to  walk  for  an 
hour  together  bare-headed,  in  the  open  air,  in 
September:  he  therefore  thought  of  some  con- 
trivance by  which  he  might  with  propriety  cover 
himself.  All  of  a  sudJen  Mr.  Siollbein  fell  to 
the  ground,  and  made  a  great  splash.  Johann 
was  alarmed.  "  Oh !"  cried  he,  "  has  your  rev- 
erence received  any  harmT'  "What's  that  to 
you,  you  lubber  1"  was  the  man's  heroic  reply, 
while  gathering  himself  up.  Johann's  fire  now 
took  flame  in  some  measure,  so  that  it  burst 
forth :  "lam  heartily  glad,  then,  that  you  have 
fallen,"  and  smiled  beside.  "What!  whatr 
cried  the  parson.  But  Johann  put  on  his  hat, 
let  the  lion  roar  without  being  afraid,  and  pro- 
ceeded on  his  way,  as  did  his  reverence  also; 
and  thus  at  length'  they  arrived  at  Tiefenhach. 

Old  Stilling  stood  before  his  door,  barehead- 
ed ;  his  beautiful  grey  hair  played  in  the  breeze; 
he  smiled  at  the  clergyman,  and  said,  while 
giving  him  his  hand,  "  I  am  glad  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  your  reverence,  in  my  old 
age,  at  my  table ;  hut  I  should  not  have  been  so 
bold  if  my  joy  had  not  been  so  great  in  having 
a  grandson."  The  clergyman  wished  him  hap- 
piness, but  with  a  well-meant  threat  attached, 
that  he  must  be  more  diligent  in  bringing  up 
his  children,  lest  the  curse  of  Eli  should  fallr 
upon  him.  The  old  man  stood  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  his  ability,  and  smiled ;  however  he  said 
nothing,  but  conducted  his  reverence  into  the 
room.  "I  will  hope,"  said  the  reverend  gen* 
tleman,  "  that  I  am  not  to  eat  here  among  a 
swarm  of  peasants !"  "  No  one  dines  here,"  re- 
plied father  Stilling,  "except  myself,  my  wii^, 
and  children;  do  you  call  them  a  swarm  of 
peasants  V*  "  Ay  —  what  else  ?"  replied  the 
other.  "  I  must  remind  you,  then,  sir,  that  yoa 
are  any  thing  but  a  servant  of  Christ,  and  that 
you  are  a  pharisee.  He  sat  with  publicans  and 
sinners,  and  ate  with  them.  He  was,  on  a  11^  oc- 
casions, meek,  and  lowly,  and  humble.  Your 
reverence!  my  grey  hairs  stand  on  end;  sit 
down  or  withdraw.  Something  beats  here,  or 
else  I  might  do  violence  to  your  cloth,  for  which 
I  have  otherwise  respect.  Here,  sir,  here  be- 
fore mv  house,  rode  tne  prince;  I  was  standing 
at  my  door;  he  knew  me,  and  said, ' Good  morn- 
ing, Stilling!'  I  answered,  *Grood  morning, your 
Highness !'  He  dismounted  from  his  horse,  for 
he  was  wearied  with  hunting.  *  Fetch  me  a 
chair,'  said  he;  M  will  reM  here  a  little.'  'I 
have  an  airy  room,*  replied  I;  *will  it  please 
your  Highness  to  walk  into  the  room,  and  sit 
there  at  your  ease  V  *  Yes,'  said  he.  The  ran- 
ger of  the  forests  entered  w\iK  VAm.  "WiKt^X*. 
sal,  where  \  Yvav^  ^\«i«A  ^oa  tsv^  Xjwx  .^^^ 
My  MaT^aiel  v^V^e^ \am  ^erCQn.  x*^  m:Cfis.%»B 
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bread-and-butteK.  He  obliged  us  both  to  eat 
with  him,  and  assured  us  that  he  had  never 
relished  a  meal  so  much.  Where  cleanliness 
reigns  there  any  one  may  eat.  Now  decide, 
reverend  sir!  we  are  all  hungry."  The  clergy- 
man sat  down,  and  Stilling  called  his  family ; 
but  none  of  them  would  come  in,  not  even  Mar- 
garet herself.  She  filled  an  earthen  bowl  with 
chicken-broth  for  the  preacher,  gave  him  a  large 
plate  of  meat  and  a  jug  of  beer.  Stilling  him- 
self set  it  before  him ;  the  reverend  gentleman 
ate  and  drank  in  haste,  said  nothing,  but  return- 
ed again  to  Florenburgh.  They  then  all  sat 
down  to  table.  Margaret  said  grace,  and  they 
ate  with  great  appetite.  Even  the  lying-in  wom- 
an sat  in  Margaret's  place,  with  her  boy  at  her 
breast ;  for  Margaret  would  wait  upon  her  chil- 
dren herself.  She  had  put  on  a  very  fine  white 
chemise,  which  she  had  worn  in  her  bridal-days, 
the  sleeves  of  which  she  had  rolled  up  above 
the  elbows.  She  had  a  stomacher  and  dress  of 
fine  black  cloth ;  and  her  grey  locks,  well  pow- 
dered with  honour  and  age,  projected  from  be- 
neath her  cap.  It  is  really  incomprehensible  that 
during  the  whole  meal  not  a  word  was  said  of  the 
clergyman ;  but  I  am  of  opinion  the  reason  was, 
because  father  Stilling  did  not  begin  about  it. 

Whilst  they  were  sitting  thus  pleasantly  at 
dinner,  a  poor  woman  knocked  at  tne  door.  She 
had  an  infant  hanging  at  her  back,  wrapped  in 
a  cloth,  and  begged  for  a  piece  of  bread.  Maria 
hastened  to  give  it  her.  The  woman  came  in 
ottered  and  dirty  clothes,  which  seemed,  how- 
ever, from  the  cut  of  them,  to  have  formerlv  be- 
longed to  some  gentlewoman.  Father  Stilling 
commanded  that  she  should  sit  at  the  room-door, 
and  that  something  of  all  should  be  given  her. 
■•'  Thou  mavest  offer  the  child  some  rice-pap," 
said  he  further  to  Maria.  She  ate,  and  relished 
it  exceedingly ;  and  aAer  she  and  her  child  were 
satisfied,  she  thanked  them  with  tears  in  her 
eyes,  and  was  about  to  depart.  "  No,"  said  old 
Stilling ;  "  sit  and  tell  us  from  whence  you  are. 
and  why  you  are  thus  obliged  to  travel.  I  will 
^ive  you  a  little  beer  to  drink."  She  sat  down, 
and  began  as  follows : 

•  •*  Ah,  dear  me !"  said  she, "  how  lamentable  it 
is  that  I  must  thus  wander  about!  (Stilling's 
slaughter  Maria  had  taken  her  seat  not  far  from 
ber ;  she  listened  with  the  greatest  attention,  and 
htT  eyes  were  already  moistened  with  tears.) 
Alas !  I  am  a  poor  woman !  Ten  years  ago. 
YOU  folks  woula  have  thought  it  an  honour  if  I 
had  dined  with  you." 
,    WUhdm  SWUng.^'*  Surprising !" 

Johattn  Stilling.^"  Unless  you  had  been  of  a 
6tollbein  disposition." 

ratAer  StiUing.—"  Be  still,  children  !~let  the 
woman  speak." 

Woman. — **My  father  is  the  clerg3rman  of 

AfonVi.— "  What  is  thati  Your  father  a  cler- 
-gyman  !"  (drawing  nearer  her.) 

Woman.—^'  O  yes,  certainly !— he  i^a  clergy- 
man ;  a  very  rich  and  learned  man." 

rather  SliUing.^"0[  what  place  is  he  the 
clergyman  1" 

Wiman.^"  Of  Gk)]dingen,  in  the  province  of 
Barching.    Yes,  indeed ;  alas,  yes." 

Johann  StilUng. — "  I  must  search  for  that 
place  upon  the  map;  it  cannot  be  far  from  the 
Mtihler  lake,  at  the  upper  end,  towards  the  Sep- 
tentrion." 

fPhman.'^"Ahf  yonng  gentleman!  1  know  of 
noplace  near  there  called  SchkndnAn^* 


Maria.—**  Our  Johann  did  not  say  SdUndria. 
What  didst  thou  say  1" 

Father  StilUng.—**  Go  on.    Hnsh,  ddldicn  f 

Woman.—**  I  was  then  a  bonny  lassie,  and 
had  many  a  fine  opportunity  to  marry  (Marii 
looked  a9  her  from  head  to  foot),  bat  none  of 
them  suited  my  father.  The  one  was  not  rich 
enough — the  other  was  net  respectable  enongk- 
the  third  did  not  go  to  church  oAen  enough." 

Maria.—**  I  say,  Johann,  what  are  the  peopk 
called  who  do  not  go  to  church  1" 

Johann  SliUing.—*^  Hush,  girl  I — separatists.' 

Woman.—**  Well  I  what  happened  1  I  cleari/ 
saw  that  I  should  have  none,  if  I  did  not  help 
myself.  There  was  a  young  journeyman  bar- 
ber—" 

Maria. — "  What's  that— a  journeyman  bar- 
ber r 

Wilhdm  StilUng.— **  Sister,  ask  eveiy  tbifis 
afterwards;  only  let  the  woman  speak  nov. 
They  are  lads  that  shave  off  people's  beards.'' 

Woman. — *'  I  beg  you  will,  as  one  may  say. 
My  husband  could  perform  cures  in  spite  of  the 
best  doctor.  O  yes!  he  did  many,  many  cures! 
In  short,  I  ran  off  with  him.  We  fixed  our  res- 
idence at  Spelterburgh,  which  lies  on  the  rirer 
Spa." 

Johann  Stilling. — "Yes,  it  lies  there,  a  fev 
miles  up,  where  the  Milder  flows  into  it." 

Woman. — "Yes,  that's  the  place.  Unfortu- 
nate woman  that  I  am !  I  there  ascertained  that 
my  husband  associated  with  certain  people." 

Maria. — **  Were  you  married  at  the  time  1" 

Woman. — '*  No,  truly!  who  would  many  nsl 
O  certainly  not !  (Maria  drew  her  chair  a  little 
further  from  the  woman.)  I  would  absolutel/ 
not  permit  my  husband  to  associate  with  rogues; 
for  although  my  father  was  only  a  cobbler—" 

On  saying  this,  the  woman  packed  up  her 
child  upon  her  back,  and  ran  off  as  (ast  as  she 
was  able. 

Father  Stilling,  with  his  wife  and  children, 
could  not  comprehend  why  the  woman  broke 
off  in  the  midst  of  her  tale,  and  ran  away.  And 
really  it  required  some  knowledge  of  logic  to 
perceive  the  reason  of  it.  Every  one  gave  his 
sentiments  upon  the  subject,  but  all  the  reasons 
assigned  were  dubious.  The  most  rational  opin- 
ion, and  at  the  same  time  the  most  probable, 
was,  that  the  woman  had  become  rather  indis- 
posed, from  having  eaten  too  much  of  things 
she  was  unaccustomed  to ;  and  with  this  thej 
satisfied  themselves.  But  father  Stilling,  ac- 
cording to  his  custom,  drew  the  following  in- 
struction from  the  tale — that  it  was  beat  to  im- 
press religion  and  the  love  of  virtue  upon  his 
children ;  and  then,  at  a  proper  age,  leave  them 
free  to  choose  with  respect  to  marriage,  if  thej 
only  made  such  a  choice  as  not  to  bring  a  reid 
disgrace  upon  the  family  by  it  Parents  cer- 
tainly must  admonish  their  children ;  bat  com- 
pulsion no  longer  avails,  when  the  individaal 
has  attained  to  the  age  of  maturity;  he  then 
thinks  he  understands  every  thing  as  well  as  his 
parents. 

During  this  vrifie  speech,  to  which  all  present 
were  extremely  attentive,  Wilhelm  sat  in  deep 
meditation.  He  supported  his  cheek  with  one 
hand,  and  looked  fixedly  straight  before  hint 
"  Hum !"  said  he ;  "  every  thing  that  the  woman 
has  related  seems  to  me  suspicious.  She  said, 
at  the  beginning,  that  her  father  was  a  clergy- 
man at " 

Morta.— "  At  Goldingen,  in  Che  province  of 
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WUAelm.—"  Yes,  it  was  there.  And  yet  she 
said  at  the  end,  that  her  father  was  a  cobbler." 
All  present  struck  their  hands  together  with  as- 
tonishment. It  was  now  evident  why  the  wom- 
an had  run  away ;  and  it  was  prudently  resolved 
Co  have  cramps  and  bolts  to  evety  door  and 
opening  in  the  house.  No  one  will  take  this 
amiss  of  the  Stilling  family,  who  has  in  a 
measure  learned  to  see  the  connection  of  the 
thing. 

Doris  said  nothing  during  the  whole  time ; 
for  what  reason  1  cannot  exactly  say.  She 
suckled  her  boy  Heinrich  every  moment;  for 
this  was  now  all  to  her,  and  the  boy  was  also 
iat  and  strong.  The  roost  experienced  sossips, 
immediately  afler  the  birth  of  the  child,  could 
discover  in  its  features  a  perfect  resemblance  to 
its  father:  and  in  particular  they  thought  they 
had  founa  traces,  upon  the  upper  eyelid  of  the 
left  eye,  of  a  future  wart,  which  his  father  had 
there.  However,  a  secret  partiality  must  have 
induced  all  the  neighbours  to  give  this  false  tes- 
timony, for  the  boy  possessed  the  mother's  fea- 
tures, and  her  tender,  feeling  heart,  entirely. 

Doris  fell,  by  degrees,  into  a  gentle  melan- 
choly. She  had  nothing  in  the  world  that  any 
longer  gave  her  pleasure  j  but  still,  nothing 
caused  her  vexation.  She  continually  enjoyed 
a  delightful  sadness,  and  her  tender  heart  seem- 
ed to  dissolve  itself  wholly  into  tears,  without 
grief  or  sorrow.  If  the  sun  arose  beautifully, 
she  wept,  contemplated  it  pensively,  and  said, 
occasionally,  "  How  beautiful  must  He  be  that 
made  it !"  If  he  set,  she  wept  again :  "  There 
goes  our  soothing  friend  from  us  again,"  said 
she  often,  and  longed  to  be  far  away  in  the 
woods,  during  the  twilight  But  nothing  affect- 
ed her  so  much  as  the  moon;  she  then  felt 
something  unutterable,  and  of\en  walked  about 
whole  evenings  at  the  foot  of  the  Geisenbeiig. 
Wilhelm  almost  always  accompanied  her,  and 
conversed  very  kindly  with  her.  They  had  both 
of  them  something  similar  in  their  dispositions. 
They  could  well  have  spared  the  whole  world- 
full  of  people,  but  not  the  one  the  other;  yet  still 
they  sympathised  with  all  the  misery  and  dis- 
tress of  their  fellow-creatures. 

Heinrich  Stilling  was  almost  a  year  and  a 
half  old,  when  Dons,  one  Sunday  afternoon,  re- 
quested her  husband  to  walk  with  her  to  the 
Oeisenberg  castle.  Wilhdm  had  never  yet  re- 
fused her  any  thing.  He  went  with  her.  As 
soon  as  they  entered  the  wood,  they  put  their 
arms  round  each  other,  and  went,  step  by  step, 
-under  the  shade  of  the  trees,  up  the  hill,  accom- 
panied by  the  twittering  of  the  birds.  Doris  be- 
gan: 

"  What  dost  thou  think,  Wilhelm  1— shall  we 
Jmow  each  other  in  heaven  V 

Wilhelm.—"0  yes,  dear  Doris!  Christ  says 
of  the  rich  man,  that  he  knew  Lazarus  in  Abra- 
ham's bosom ;  and  beside  this,  the  rich  man  was 
in  hell ;  therefore,  I  certainly  believe  we  shall 
know  each  other  again  in  eternity." 

Doris. — "  O  Wilhelm !  how  I  rejoice  when  I 
think  that  we  shall  be  together  to  all  eternity, 
entirely  without  sorrow,  and  in  unroingled  heav- 
enly felicity  and  delight  I  I  always  think  I  could 
not  be  happy  in  heaven  without  thee.  Yes,  dear 
Wilhelm !  we  shall  most  certainly  know  each 
other  there !  Now  this  is  what  I  wish  so  heart- 
ily !  It  is  Qod  who  made  my  soul  and  my  heart 
to  wish  in  this  manner;  and  He  would  not  have 
implanted  such  hopes  if  they  were  improper,  or 
mereljr  fanciful.    Yes,  I  snaii  know  thee,  and 


will  seek  thee  out  amongst  all  the  people  there, 
and  then  I  shall  be  happy." 

mttrfwi.—**  We  will  let  ourselves  be  buried 
together,  and  then  we  shall  not  have  long  to 
seek." 

Doris. — "  O  that  we  might  both  die  the  same 
moment !  But  what  would  become  of  our  dear 
boyr 

Wilhelm. — "He  would  remain  here,  and  be 
well  brought  up,  and  at  length  come  to  us." 

Doris. — "  Still,  I  should  be  very  anxious  aboat 
him,  whether  he  would  be  pious  or  not." 

Wilhelm.^''  Hear  me,  Doris  I— thou  hast  been 
a  long  time  particularly  melancholy.  To  say 
the  truth,  thou  makest  me  sad  likewise.  Why 
dost  thou  love  to  be  so  much  alone  with  me? 
My  sisters  believe  thou  art  not  fond  of  them." 

/>ms.— "Yet  I  really  love  them  from  my 
heart." 

WUkdm.—"  Thou  often  weepest,  as  if  thou 
wert  dejected,  and  this  gives  me  pain.  I  shall 
be  melancholy  also.  Hast  thou  any  thing  on 
thy  heart,  love,  that  torments  thee  1  Tell  it  to 
me.  I  will  set  thee  at  rest,  whatever  it  may  cost 
me." 

Z)m5.— "  O  no !  I  am  not  dejected,  dear  Wil- 
helm !  I  am  not  dissatisfied,  t  love  thee,  and  I 
love  our  parents  and  sisters:  yea,  I  love  all  men. 
But  I  will  tell  thee  how  I  feel.  In  the  spring, 
when  I  see  how  every  thing  shoots  forth,  the 
leaves  on  the  trees,  the  flowers  and  the  plants,  it 
seems  to  me  as  if  it  did  not  concern  me  at  all : 
I  then  feel  as  if  I  were  in  a  world  to  which  I  did 
not  belong.  But  as  soon  as  I  find  a  yellow  leaf^ 
a  faded  flower,  or  a  withered  herb,  my  tears  be- 
gin to  flow,  and  I  feel  so  comfortable  I  cannot 
tell  thee ;  and  yet  I  am  never  cheerful  at  such 
times.  Formerly,  all  this  made  me  sad,  and  I 
was  never  more  ioyful  than  in  spring." 
"4  WUhdm.—"  I  have  no  knowledge  of  things  of 
this  kind ;  however,  so  much  is  true,  that  it  makes 
me  very  susceptible." 

Whilst  conversing  in  this  manner,  they  came 
to  the  ruins  of  the  castle  on  the  side  of  tne  hill, 
and  felt  the  cool  breeze  from  the  Rhine,  and  saw 
how  it  played  with  the  long  dry  blades  of  grass 
and  ivy  leaves,  which  grew  upon  the  fallen  walb, 
and  wnistled  about  them.  "  This  is  just  the  place 
for  me,"  said  Doris;  "here  I  could  wish  to 
dwell.  Tell  me  once  more  the  history  of  Jo- 
hann  Hiibner,  who  lived  in  this  castle.  Let  os 
meanwhile  sit  down  on  the  rampart,  opposite 
the  walls.  I  would  not  venture  within  the  walls 
for  the  world,  whilst  thou  art  relating  it ;  for  I 
always  shudder  when  I  hear  it."  Wilhelm  re- 
lated as  follows : 

"  In  ancient  times  this  castle  was  inhabited  by 
robbers,  who  went  about  the  country  in  the  night, 
stole  the  people's  cattle,  and  drove  them  yonder 
into  the  court,  where  there  was  a  large  stable, 
and  afterwards  sold  them,  far  off,  to  strangers. 
The  last  robber  that  dwelt  here  was  Jofiann 
Hiibner.  He  wore  armour,  and  was  stronger  than 
any  other  man  in  the  whole  country.  He  had 
only  one  eye,  and  a  large  curly  beard  and  hair. 
In  the  daytime  he  sat  with  his  servants,  who 
were  all  very  strong  men,  in  the  comer  yonder, 
where  thou  seest  the  broken  window-hole ;  there 
they  had  a  room;  there  they  sat  and  guzzled 
beer.  Johann  Habner  saw,  with  his  one  eye, 
very  far  through  the  whole  country;  and  when, 
ever  he  perceived  a  horseman,  he  called  out« 
*  Halloa !  there  goes  a  Ko^^ttvaa.  ««v^^^t^  ^ecsA 
hoTse— Ha\\oa>?  1\i«ii\>CLfii\Ki  Viiw^^sst^ 
i  horaemaxi,  xook Yjia  \»w8ft  «:w^i ^vsA.  ^««>:8ffl 
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Bat  there  was  a  prince  of  Dillenburgb,  called 
Black  Christian,  a  very  strong  man,  who  was 
always  hearing  of  Johann  Hiibner's  robberies, 
for  the  peasants  came  and  complained  of  him. 
This  black  prince  had  a  prudent  servant,  called 
Hanns  Flick,  whom  he  sent  over  the  country  in 
order  to  spy  out  this  Johann  Hiibner.  The 
prince  himhclf  lay  behind  in  the  Giller,  which 
thou  seest  yonder,  and  kept  himself  concealed 
theie  wiih  his  horsemen ;  and  the  peasants 
brought  him  bread,  butter,  and  cheese.  Hanns 
Flick  did  not  know  Johann  Hiibner;  he  roved 
about  the  country  and  inquired  for  him.  At 
length  he  came  to  a  smithy,  where  horses  were 
shod.  There  were  many  wagon-wheels  against 
the  wall,  which  were  there  to  be  covered ;  a  man 
had  leaned  himself  with  his  back  against  them, 
who  had  only  one  eye,  and  had  on  an  iron  jerkin. 
Hanns  Flick  went  to  him,  and  said, '  God  save 
thee,  thou  iron-jerkin  man  with  one  eye;  is  not 
thy  name  Johann  Hiibner  of  GeisenbergV  The 
man  answered,  'Johann  Hiibner  of  Geisenberg 
lies  on  the  wheel'  Hanns  Flick  understood 
him  to  mean  the  wheel  on  the  scaffold,  and  said, 
*  Is  that  lately  V  •  Yes/  answered  the  man, » this 
very  day.'  Hanns  Flick  did  not  fully  believe 
him,  and  continued  at  the  smithy,  and  watched 
the  man  who  lay  upon  the  wheel.  The  man 
whispered  to  the  smith  to  shoe  his  horse  the 
wrong  way,  so  that  the  forepart  of  the  shoe  was 
placed  behind.  The  smith  did  so,  and  Johann 
Hiibner  rode  away.  As  he  mounted  his  horse, 
he  saki  to  Hanns  Flick, '  God  save  thee,  brave 
iellow !  Tell  thy  master  be  ought  to  send  me 
men  that  can  tight,  and  not  eaves-droppcrs.'  Hanns 
Flick  stood  still,  and  saw  him  ride  over  the  field 
into  the  forest,  and  then  ran  after  him,  to  see 
where  he  stopped.  He  would  have  followed  his 
track,  but  Johann  Hiibner  rode  up  and  down, 
across  and  athwart,  so  that  Hanns  Flick  soon  lost 
the  track  of  the  horse;  for  where  he  had  ridden, 
the  track  was  in  a  contrary  direction;  he  there- 
fore soon  lost  him,  and- knew  not  what  had  be- 
come of  him.  At  length,  however,  Hanns  Flick 
;ot  sight  of  him,  as  he  was  lying  yonder,  with 
lis  men,  on  the  heath  in  the  forest,  euarding  the 
cattle  they  had  stolen.  It  was  in  the  night,  by 
moonshine.  He  ran  and  told  it  to  Prince  Chris- 
tian, who  with  his  men  rode  silently  below, 
through  the  forest.  They  bound  moss  under  the 
horses'  feet,  got  near  him,  sprang  upon  him,  and 
they  fought  together.  Prince  Christian  and  Jo- 
hann Hiibner  struck  one  another  upon  the  iron 
helmets  and  cuirasses,  so  that  they  rang  again, 
till  at  length  Johann  Hiibner  was  slain,  and  the 
prince  took  possession  of  the  castle.  They  bu- 
ried Juhann  Hubner  down  in  the  comer  yonder, 
and  the  prince  laid  much  wood  about  the  great 
tower,  which  they  also  undermined.  It  fell  in 
the  evening,  when  the  Tielienbach  people  milked 
their  cows;  the  whole  country  about  trembled 
with  the  fall.  Thou  seest  yonder  the  long  heap 
of  stones  down  the  hill ;  that  is  the  tower,  as  it 
fell.  Between  eleven  and  twelve  at  night,  Jo- 
hann Hiibner,  with  his  one  eye,  still  haunts  this 
place.  He  sits  on  a  black  horse,  and  rides  about 
the  ramparu  Old  Neuser,  our  neighbour,  has 
seen  him." 

Doris  trembled  and  shuddered  whenever  a  bird 
flew  upwards  out  of  the  bush.  "  I  am  always 
fond  of  hearing  the  tale,"  said  she,  "  when  I  am 
thus  sitting  here ;  and  if  I  were  to  hear  it  ten 
times,  I  should  not  be  tired  of  it.  Let  us  walk 
£bout  the  rampart  a  J ilfle."  They  went  logeihet 
ofoa  the  rampart,  and  Doris  sang: 


g 


"  ThrM  tten  tlioBt  o««r  a  rml  da 
In  which  thr«e  maidriw  aboiie : 
Their  father  wu  gone  awmy  fhr  fiom  1 
And  OB  a  whit*  hone  km  red*. 
Star,  ihiiie,  fortmiHtomm  of  wo ! 

«<«8«ert  Uwnnol  ret  the  little  whiM 
Dear  sitter,  dawa  ia  the  dtle  V 
*  I  lee  the  white  hatm,  pareoiaff  its  coona. 
And  trattinf  aloag  the  vale.' 
Ster,  shine,  pottentoaa  of  wo ! 

" '  I  see  the  white  hone,  hat  mj  fathar's  aok 
Osisten,  oar  father  is  dead ! 
M J  heart  within  aie  is  paiaed  with  Smt  ; 
And  glan  the  heaweas  ao  red  !* 
Star,  shiae,  portsaloaa  ef  wo ! 

"  Then  enter*d  a  honeama  ia  Woody  amj. 

Into  their  ehamher  fair ; 
'  O  honeman,  so  bloody,  wo  oaraaatly  pmj 

Thee  oar  virgin  liree  to  apan  !* 
Star,  shine,  porteotoos  of  wo ! 

"  *  Ye  may  not  live,  ye  virgiaa  thzaa  !— ' 
Mj  wifo,  so  bloominf  and  fiur. 
Tour  father  did  moider  aader  a  traa, — 
A  stream  of  bkiod  issaed  thore.' 
Star,  shiae,  portoatoaa  of  wo ! 

"  *  The  mvrderer  I  foond  in  ttw  shady  woo^ 
And  took  his  cunner  away ; 
Aiul  thftre  did  I  spill  his  vital  b]ood,r- 
Ue  fell  from  the  rocks  that  day.' 
Star,  shine,  porteatoos  uf  wo  * 

" '  My  mother  so  dear,  tboa  wouldat  alaa  hasa  daia» 
As  down  in  the  vale  she  did  hie  ! 
O  sisters  rejoice,  we  shsU  soon  moot  agaia, 
Rijrht  willing  we  an  to  diok' 
Star,  shine,  povtootoaa  of  wo ! 

**  The  man  thea  took  a  sbarp-pohated  haalb. 

And  pieroed  the  raaidoaa  dead : — 

Fast  ehb'd  away  their  precioos  bfo, — 

They  fell  to  the  ground  like  lead. 

Star,  shiae,  porteatoos  of  wo ! 

**  There  flows  a  rivulet,  pan  aad  dear, 
Along  the  vale  in  haste.— 
Flow  wniding  aroand,  thou  rivulet  daar, 
X*ea  onto  the  oeeaa  vast ! 
Star,  sluBe,  porteotoas  of  wo ! 

**  There  reel  the  maidens,  ia  sleep  paroAmad, 
Until  the  jadgUMDt-day ; — 
Tliey  sleep  beneath  the  day-oold  groaMd, 
Until  the  jiidgment-day. 
Star,  shme,  porteatous  of  wo  r* 

The  sun  now  began  to  decline ;  aad  Doris  wtt 
her  Wilhelm  had  peculiarly  felt  ibe  pleaMire  of 
melancholy.  As  they  went  down  the  wtml  t 
mortal  tremor  penraded  Doris's  wbele 
She  trembled  from  a  chilly  feeling,  and  ft  \ 
difficult  for  her  to  reach  Stillinr'a  honae:.  Shi 
fell  into  a  violent  fever,  Wilhelm  was  widi  her 
day  and  night.  AAer  the  lapse  of  a  fonnighl, 
shfe  said  at  midnight  to  Wiibeln,  "Come,  lis 
down  in  bed."  Ue  complied,  and  lay  dowa  by 
her.  She  embraced  him  with  her  rjgbt  am;  m 
lay  with  his  head  on  her  breast.  All  at  ooee 
he  perceived  that  the  heating  of  her  polte 
ceased,  and  then  again  beat  a  few  times.  He 
was  petrified,  and  called  ont,  in  the  distrHi  of 
his  soul,  "Maria!  Maria!"  AH  were  ronsed, 
and  ran  to  him.  There  lay  Wilhelm,  and  re- 
ceived Doris's  last  breath  into  hia  month.  She 
was  dead  already !  Wilhelm  was  stnpified,  aad 
his  soul  wished  never  to  come  to  iiseli  again ;  at 
length,  however,  he  arose  from  bed,  wept,  aad  la> 
mented  aloud.  Father  Stilling  himself  and  hii 
Margaret  went  to  her,  closed  ber  eyes,  aid 
sobbed.  It  was  pitiful  to  see  how  the  two  old 
greyheads  looked  with  tenderness  on  the  dentriel 
angel,  while  the  tears  flowed  down  their  cheeln. 
The  girls  also  wept  aload,  and  recounted  (o 
each  other  all  the  last  words  which  their  late  si»- 
\  \ftT-\uAw  VAdw^ken^  and  the  caresses  she  had 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

WiLBELM  Stilling  had  li^ed  alone  with  his 
[>oris  in  a  verjr  populous  district;  she  was  now 
lead  and  buried,  and  he  found  that  he  was  living 
luite  alone  in  the  world.  His  parents  and  sis- 
era  were  about  him,  without  his  perceiving 
hem.  In  the  face  of  his  orphan  child  he  saw 
»oly  the  lineaments  of  Doris ;  and  when  he  went 
o  bed  at  night,  he  found  his  chamber  silent  and 
iDopty.  He  often  imagined  he  heard  the  rustling 
»f  Doris's  foot  on  stepping  into  bed.  He  then 
itaned,  expecting  to  see  her,  bm  saw  her  not. 
ie  reflected  on  all  the  days  they  had  lived  to- 
gether, found  in  each  of  them  a  paradise,  and 
ras  astonished  that  he  had  not  at  that  time  ez- 
ilted  for  joy.  He  then  took  his  little  Ueinrich 
n  his  arms,  bedewed  him  with  tears,  jtressed 
lim  to  his  breast,  and  slept  with  him.  Ue  often 
ireamed  he  was  walking  with  Doris  in  t^e  Gei- 
lenbei^  forest,  and  how  happy  he  was  to  have 
ler  again.  While  dreaming,  he  was  afraid  of 
iwakiog,  and  yet  he  awoke;  on  which  his  tears 
)egan  to  flow  anew,  and  his  condition  was  com- 
fortless. Father  Stilling  saw  all  this,  and  yet 
^e  never  comforted  his  son  Wilhelm.  Marga- 
ret and  her  daughters  often  attempted  it,  but  they 
>nly  made  the  evil  worse;  for  every  thing  of- 
fended  Wilhelm  which  had  even  a  tendency  to 
ivithdraw  him  from  his  sadness.  But  they  could 
lot  comprehend  how  it  was  possible  that  their 
father  made  no  eflori  to  render  his  son  more 
sheerful.  They  therefore  determined  to  unite  in 
exhorting  him  to  do  ^o  the  next  time  Wilhelm 
went  to  roam  about  in  the  Geisenberg  forest,  to 
seek  out  and  weep  over  Doris's  traces  and  foot- 
iteps.  This  he  did  frequently,  and  therefore  it 
was  not  long  before  they  found  an  opportunity 
3f  accomplishing  their  purpose.  Margaret  un- 
iertook  it  as  soon  as  the  cloth  was  removed,  and 
Wilhelm  had  left  them ;  and  while  Father  Still- 
ing  was  picking  bis  teeth,  and  looking  at  some 
ipot  straight  before  him,  "Ebert,"  said  she, 
'  why  dost  thou  let  the  lad  watider  about  so  1 
rhou  payest  no  attention  to  him,  nor  speakest  a 
ittle  to  him,  but  behavest  as  if  he  did  not  con- 
:em  thee  at  all.  The  poor  fellow  may  fall  into 
L  consumption  from  mere  sorrow."  "Marga- 
-et,"  answereil  the  old  man,  smiling,  "what  dost 
lioo  think  I  could  sav  to  him,  to  comfort  him  7 
[f  I  tell  him  he  must  be  content— his  Doris  is  in 
leaven,  and  that  she  is  happy,  it  amounts  to  the 
(ame  thing  as  if  any  one  were  to  take  away  all 
hat  thou  lovest  the  most  in  the  world,  and  I  were 
ben  to  come  and  say  to  thee,  '  Be  satisfied,  thy 
hings  are  in  good  keeping;  at  the  end  of  sixty 
rears  thou  wilt  have  them  again ;  he  is  a  worthy 
nan  in  whose  possession  they  are.'  Wouldst 
hou  not  be  very  vexed  at  me,  and  say, '  But 
vbat  shall  I  live  upon  during  the  sixtv  years T 
;f  I  number  up  all  Doris's  faults,  and  seek  to 
yersuade  him  he  had  lost  nothing  so  particularly 
valuable,  I  should  insult  her  memoiy,  be  a  liar, 
ir  a  slanderer,  and  effect  nothing  more  than  make 
Wilhelm  for  ever  my  enemy;  he  would,  in  op- 
position to  this,  recount  all  her  virtues,  and  I 
hould  come  off*  too  short  in  the  reckoning. 
;>u?ht  I  to  seek  another  Doris  for  him  1  It  mu.<*t 
te  ju»t  such  a  Doris  as  she  was;  and  3ret  he 
irould  feel  a  disgust  at  her.  Ah!  there  is  not 
iuch  another  Doris  I"  His  lips  faltered,  and  his 
;yes  were  moist.  They  then  all  wept,  chiefly 
>eoaiise  their  father  wept. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Wilhelm  was  not 
B  a  ttitaation  to  take  care  of  his  child,  or  to  do 


any  thing  useful.  Margaret,  therefore,  took  the 
entire  charge  of  her  grandson,  tied  and  clothed 
him  in  her  old-fashioned  manner,  most  cleanlily. 
Her  daughters  taught  him  to  walk,  to  pray,  and 
repeat  devotional  verses;  and  when  Father  Still* 
ing  came  from  the  wood  on  the  Saturday  even- 
ing, and  had  placed  himself  near  the  siuve,  the 
little  one  came  tottering  to  him,  sought  to  climb 
upon  his  knee,  and  took,  exuliingly,  the  piece  of 
bread-and-butter  which  had  been  prepared  for 
him:  hunting  even  in  the  wallet  to  find  it,  and 
relishing  it  better  than  other  children  are  wont 
to  relish  the  best  rice-pap,  although  it  was  al- 
ways hard  and  dry  from  being  exposed  to  tha 
air.  This  dry  bread-and-butter  Helnncb  ate  on 
his  grandfather's  lap,  during  which  the  latter 
song  to  him  either  the  song, 


"Mj  little  hen*t 


is  G«berli,'* 


**  Rider,  to  hone,  we're  coming  mloof  !** 

making  always  at  the  same  time  the  movement 
of  a  trottin?  horse  with  his  knee.  In  one  word. 
Stilling  had  the  art,  in  bringing  up  children,  of 
providing  every  moment  a  new  amusement  for 
Heinnch,  which  was  always  of  such  a  kind  aa 
to  be  suitable  for  his  age;  that  is,  they  were 
comprehensible  to  him;  yet  in  such  a  manner, 
that  that  which  ought  always  to  be  had  in  ven- 
eration was  not  only  not  degraded,  but  repre- 
sented, as  it  were,  en  passant^  as  great  and  beaa- 
tiful.  The  boy  thus  attained  a  fondness  for  his 
grandfather  which  exceeded  every  thing,  and 
hence  the  ideas  which  he  sought  to  impart  to 
him  found  entrance  into  his  mind.  What  the 
grandfather  said,  he  believed  without  farther  re- 
flection. 

Wilhelm's  silent  grief  transformed  itself  grad- 
ually into  a  communicative  and  confidential 
sadness.  He  now  spoke  again  with  his  family; 
they  conversed  for  days  together  about  Dori9, 
sung  her  songs,  looked  at  her  clothes,  and  other 
things  of  the  kind.  Wilhelm  began  to  experi- 
ence a  feeling  of  delight  in  remembering  her,  and 
tasted  the  most  supreme  peace  when  he  repre- 
sented to  himself  that  in  a  few  short  years  death 
would  call  him  away  also;  when,  without  fear 
of  termination,  he  would  eternally  enjoy,  in  the 
society  of  his  Doris,  the  highest  felicity  of  which 
man  is  capable.  This  great  idea  produced  an 
entire  change  of  life,  to  which  the  following 
event  much  contributed.  Some  leagues  from 
Tiefenbach,  there  is  a  large  manor-house,  which 
had  fallen,  by  inheritance,  to  a  certain  Count. 
A  society  of  pious  people  had  rented  this  man- 
sion, and  had  established  a  manufacture  of  half- 
silk  stuffs,  by  which  they  maintained  themselves. 
Wise-heads  who  knew  the  fashions  of  the  world 
and  what  was  most  esteemed  in  it,  or,  in  one 
word,  people  of  consequence,  had  no  relish  for 
such  an  establishment.  They  knew  how  dis- 
graceful it  was,  in  the  great  worid,  publicly  to 
profess  Jesus  Christ,  or  to  hold  meetings  in  or- 
der mutually  to  admonif*h  one  another  to  follow 
his  life  and  doctrine.  Hence  these  people  were 
despise<l  in  the  world,  in  the  eye  of  which  they 
were  of  no  value;  there  were  even  those  who 
gave  out  that  they  had  seen  all  kinds  of  abomi- 
nations practised  in  their  mansion,  by  which  the 
contempt  for  them  was  increased.  But  nothing 
could  vex  such  persons  more  than  when  they 
heard  that  these  people  even  rejoiced  at  snch  re- 
vllin?s,  and  saia  that  the  samft  ^Jbwxtv-^  Vv>^  \\"«^ 
pened  to  l\\e\t  "Nl^^VeT .    \tv  xXnVk  ^otx^v^  ,^^x^  ^^ 
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common  genins  and  natural  giAs.  He  had 
stadied  divinity,  and  having  discovered  the  de- 
fectiveness of  all  systems  of  religion,  had  also 
publicly  spoken  and  written  against  them;  on 
which  account  he  had  been  cast  into  prison,  but 
afterwards  released  from  it  again,  and  had  trav- 
elled for  a  long  time  with  a  certain  nobleman. 
In  order  to  live  freely  and  peaceably,  he  had  be- 
taken himself  amongst  these  people ;  and  as  he 
understood  nothing  of  their  manufactory,  he  car- 
ried about  the  goods  they  manufactured,  for  sale, 
^r  as  people  are  wont  to  say,  he  hawked  them. 
This  Nicolas  had  been  oflen  in  Stilling's  house; 
but  as  he  knew  how  firmly  the  family  adhered  to 
the  principles  of  the  reformed  church  and  reli- 

ion,  he  had  never  expressed  his  sentiments. 
)n  this  occasion,  however,  when  Wilhelm  Still- 
ing began  to  divest  himself  of  his  gloomiest  sor- 
row, he  found  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  him. 
This  conversation  is  of  importance;  I  will 
therefore  subjoin  it,  as  Nicolas  himself  related 
it  to  me. 

After  Nicolas  had  seated  himself,  he  began : 
"  How  is  it  with  you  now,  Master  Stilling 'I — can 
you  accommodate  yourself  yet  to  your  wife's 
decease  T' 

Wiihclm. — "  Not  very  well.  My  heart  is  still 
so  much  wounded,  that  it  bleeds; — however,  I 
begin  to  find  more  consolation." 

Nicolas,—''  Thus  it  happens.  Master  Stilling, 
when  we  attach  ourselves,  with  our  desires,  to 
any  thing  of  a  transitory  nature ;  and  we  are 
certainly  happy  '  when  we  have  wives,  as  though 
we  had  none.^  (I  Cor.,  vii.  29.)  We  may  love 
them  cordially;  out  aiill  how  useful  it  is,  to  ex- 
ercise ourselves  in  mortifying  even  this  pleasure, 
and  denying  ourselves  in  it !— the  loss  would  then 
certainly  not  be  so  grievous  to  us." 

WilAdm. — "  It  is  very  easy  to  preach  so ;  but 
doing — doing — observing,  and  keeping,  is  anoth- 
er affair." 

Nicolas  smiled,  and  said,  "Certainly  it  is  dif- 
ficult, particularly  aAer  possessing  such  a  Doris ; 
but  yet,  if  any  one  is  in  earnest — if  he  only  be- 
lieves that  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ  leads  to 
the  highest  felicity,  he  becomes  in  earnest — it  is 
then  not  so  difficult  as  people  may  imagine.  Let 
me  briefly  explain  the  whole  matter  to  you.  Je- 
sus Christ  has  leA  us  a  doctrine,  which  is  so 
adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  human  soul  that,  if 
practised,  it  must  necessarily  render  the  individ- 
ual perfectly  happy.  If  we  go  through  all  the 
precepts  of  the  wise  men  of  this  world,  we  find  a 
number  of  rules,  which  hang  together  just  as  they 
have  formed  their  svstem.  At  one  time  they  are 
lame,  at  another,  they  run,  and  then  ihev  stand 
still.  The  doctrine  of  Christ  alone,  deduced 
from  the  deepest  mysteries  of  human  nature, 
never  fails,  and  perfectly  proves  to  him  who  has 
a  right  insight  into  it,  that  its  author  must  him- 
self have  been  the  Creator  of  man,  since  he 
knew  him  even  from  his  first  original  impulse. 
Man  has  an  infinite  hunger  after  pleasure — aAer 
pleasures  which  are  able  to  satisfy  him,  which 
ever  yield  something  new,  and  are  an  unceasing 
source  of  new  delight.  But  we  do  not  find  any 
of  this  kind  in  the  whole  creation.  As  soon  as 
we  are  deprived  of  them  by  the  vicissitude  of 
things,  they  leave  a  pang  behind ;  as  you,  for 
instance,  have  felt  at  the  loss  of  your  Doris. 
This  divine  Legislator  knew  that  the  origin  of 
all  human  actions  is  real  self-love.  Far  from 
expelling  this  motive,  which  is  capable  of  pro- 
dacing  much  evil,  he  gives  us  the  means  of  en 


towards  others  as  we  wish  them  to  act  towards 
us ;  if  we  do  so,  we  are  assured  of  their  love,— 
they  will  be  respectful  to  us,  and  cause  us  mock 
enjoyment,  unless  they  are  wicked  men.  Hs 
commands  us  to  love  our  enemies : — ^now  as  soaa 
as  we  show  love  and  kindness  to  an  enemy,  be 
will  be  certainly  tormented  to  the  almost,  imiil 
he  is  reconciled  to  us ;  whilst  in  the  practice  oC 
these  duties,  which  cost  us  only  a  little  trouble 
at  the  commencement,  we  ourselves  enjoy  an  is- 
ward  peace,  which  far  exceeds  all  the  pleasons 
of  sense.  Besides  this,  pride  is  peculiarly  tke 
source  of  all  our  social  vices,  of  all  distnrbame, 
hatred,  and  infraction  of  peace.  Against  tin 
root  of  all  evil,  there  is  no  better  remedy  thai 
the  above-mentioned  laws  of  Jesus  Christ  I  d» 
not  wish,  at  present,  to  explain  myself  further  oa 
the  subject;  I  only  meant  to  say,  that  it  is  well 
worth  the  trouble  to  employ  earnestness  in  obey- 
ing the  doctrine  of  Christ,  because  it  procnres 
us  permanent  and  substantial  delights,  which  aie 
able  to  counterbalance  the  loss  of  others." 

WUkelm.—"  Repeat  all  this  to  me,  friend  Nic- 
olas !  I  must  write  it  down ;  I  believe  what  yoa 
say  is  true." 

Nicolas  rehearsed  it  very  cordially,  with  sooe 
little  addition  or  diminution,  and  Wilhelm  vmie 
it  down  as  he  repeated  it  to  him.  "But,"  con- 
tinued he,  "  if  we  are  to  be  saved  by  obedieace 
to  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  of  what  use  are  his  life 
and  death  1  The  preachers  say,  we  cannot  kero 
the  commandments,  but  that  we  are  justified  m 
saved  only  through  faith  in  Christ,  and  by  his 
merits." 

Nicolas  smiled,  and  said,  ^  We  will  speak  of 
this  some  other  time.  For  the  present,  look  at 
the  matter  thus:  that  even  as  by  his  pure  aod 
holy  life,  in  which  he  walked  in  favour  ooth  with 
God  and  man,  he  has  enabled  us  to  take  a  free 
survey  of  our  mortal  existence,  and  of  the  con- 
fused state  of  earthly  things,  that  by  looking  qdio 
him,  we  might  be  encouraged,  and  hope  in  ilie 
grace  that  rules  over  us,  for  the  attainment  of 
greater  simplicity  of  heart,  with  which  we  can 
make  our  way  every  where ;  so  He  has  also,  I 
say,  planted  his  cross  in  the  night  of  death,  whim 
the  sun  goes  down,  and  the  moon  loses  ber  light, 
in  order  that  we  may  look  up,  and  with  homble 
hope,  exclaim,  *  Remember  me  I'  We  are  th» 
saved  by  his  merits,  if  you  will ;  for  He  has  paid 
dearly  aod  severely  enough  to  ransom  his  peo- 
ple from  eternal  death,  and  thus  we  are  saved  by 
faith;  for  faith  is  salvation.  But  in  the  mean 
time,  do  not  let  this  trouble  you ;  and  be  faith- 
ful in  small  things,  otherwise  you  will  accom- 
plish nothing  great.  I  will  leave  with  yon  a  lit- 
tle tract,  translated  from  the  French  of  Arch- 
bishop Fenelon;  it  treats  of  fidelity  in  small 
things.  I  will  also  bring  with  me,  for  you,  the 
imitation  of  Christ,  by  Thomas  k  Kempis,  which 
will  instruct  you  farther." 

I  cannot  exactly  say  whether  Wilhelm  re- 
ceived this  doctrine  from  real  convictioo,  or 
whether  the  state  of  his  heart  was  such,  that  he 
felt  its  beauty  without  examining  it^  truth.  Ce^ 
tainly,  when  I  reflect  coolly  on  this  discourKoC 
Nicolas,  I  find  that  though  I  cannot  agree  with 
it  altogether,  yet  on  the  whole  it  is  good  and  ex- 
cellent. 

Wilhelm  purchased  a  few  ells  of  cloth  of  Nic- 
olas, for  which  he  had  no  immediate  occasion; 
and  then  the  good  preacher  took  up  bi:(  boodle 
on  his  back,  and  went  away,  promising  hoveftf 
to  return  soon;  and  Nicolas  doabtle«5  thanked 


nobling  and  re&niDg  it.    He  commands  us  lo  acv\  Qto^  Yl«fiLt^\VI  ^ ^  >Sda  ^«l^  «acou  the  Giiler,  fat 
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Wilhelm's  coDV<ersion.  The  latter  now  found  a 
deep  and  irresistible  iDclination  in  his  soul  to  re- 
nounce the  whole  world,  and  to  live  alone  with 
his  child,  in  an  upper  room  of  the  house.  His 
sister  Elizabeth  was  married  to  one  Simon,  a 
linen-weaver,  who  took  his  place  in  the  house ; 
and  he  betook  himself  to  nis  room,  procured 
some  books  which  Nicolas  had  recommended, 
and  lived  there,  in  this  manner,  many  years  3vith 
his  boy. 

During  this  time,  the  whole  of  Wilhelm's  en- 
deavors were  directed,  first,  to  the  supply  of  his 
necessities,  by  meahs  of  his  trade  as  a  tailor ;  for 
he  gave  a  considerable  sum  weeklv  to  his  pa- 
rents for  the  board  of  himself  and  his  chi>  i ; — 
next,  to  quench  every  inclination  of  the  heart 
which  had  not  reference  to  eternity;  and  finally, 
also  to  educate  his  son  in  the  same  principles, 
which  he  imagined  to  be  true  and  firmly  found- 
ed. ^£  rose  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
hegan  his  work;  at  seven  he  awoke  his  little 
Heinrich,  and  reminded  him  in  a  familiar  man- 
ner of  the  goodness  of  God,  who  had  watched 
over  him,  by  his  angels,  during  the  night. 
"Thank  him  for  it,  my  child,"  said  Wilhelm, 
whilst  dressing  the  boy.  When  this  was  done, 
he  was  made  to  wash  himself  in  cold  water,  and 
Wilhelm  then  took  him  with  him,  shut  the  room- 
door,  and  fell  on  his  knees  with  him  at  the  bed- 
aide,  and  prayed  with  the  utmost  fervour  of  spirit 
to  God,  (luring  which  the  tears  ofien  flowed  co- 
piously to  the  ground.  The  boy  then  had  his 
breakfast,  which  he  was  obliged  to  take  with  as 
much  decorum  and  order  as  if  he  had  been  eat- 
ing in  the  presence  of  a  prince.  He  had  after- 
wards to  read  a  small  portion  of  the  catechism, 
and  gradually  learn  it  by  rote ;  he  was  also  permit- 
ted to  read  old  and  pleasing  tales,  adapted  to  the 
capacity  of  a  child ;  some  of  which  were  reli- 
gions, and  others  of  a  worldiv  nature,  such  as 
the  '*  Emperor  Octavian,  wiih  nis  wife  and  son ;" 
the  "  History  of  the  Four  Children  of  Haymon ;" 
"  the  Beautiful  Melusina,"  and  the  like.  Wil- 
helm never  permitted  the  boy  to  plav  with  other 
children;  but  kept  him  so  secluded,  that  in  the 
seventh  year  of  his  age  he  knew  none  of  the 
neighboars'  children,  though  well  acquainted 
with  a  whole  row  of  fine  books.  Hence  it  was, 
that  his  whole  soul  began  to  delight  in  that  which 
was  ideal ;  his  imapnation  was  excited,  because 
it  had  no  other  objects  than  ideal  persons  and 
actions.  The  heroes  of  old  romance,  whose  vir- 
tues were  described  in  an  exaggerated  manner, 
fixed  themselves  imperceptibly  in  his  mind,  as 
so  many  objects  worthy  of  imitation,  and  vice 
was  in  the  highest  degree  repugnant  to  him. 
Bat  because  he  was  continually  hearing  of  God 
and  pious  men,  he  was  imperceptibly  placed  in 
a  peculiar  point  of  view,  from  whence  he  ob- 
served every  thing.  The  first  thing  he  inquired 
after,  when  he  had  read  or  heard  oi'^any  one,  had 
reference  to  his  sentiments  towards  God  and 
Christ.  Hence,  when  he  had  once  obtained  Got- 
fried  Arnold's  lives  of  the  Primitive  Fathers,  he 
could  not  cease  from  reading  it;  and  this  book, 
together  with  Reitz's  History  of  the  Regenerate, 
continned  his  chief  delight  till  the  tenth  year  of 
his  age;  but  all  these  persons,  whose  bio^phy 
he  read,  remained  so  firmly  idealized  in  his  ima- 
gination that  he  never  forgot  them  daring  his 
whole  life. 

in  the  afternoon,  from  two  to  three  o'clock,  or 
even  somewhat  later,  Wilhelm  let  him  walk  in 
the  orchard  and  the  Geisenberg  forest:  he  had 
appointed  him  a  district  there,  which  he  was  at 


liberty  to  appropriate  for  his  amnsement,  bot 
which  he  was  not  to  exceed  without  the  company 
of  his  father.  This  district  was  not  larger  than 
Wilhelm  could  overlook  from  his  window,  in 
order  that  he  might  never  lose  sight  of  him* 
When  the  time  appointed  had  expir^,  or  if  onlr 
a  neighbour's  child  approached  Heinrich,  though 
distantly,  Wilhelm  whistled,  and  on  this  signal- 
he  was  in  a  moment  again  with  his  father. 

This  district,  Stillin^s  orchard,  and  a  portion 
of  the  forest  which  bordered  on  the  warden,  were 
therefore  daily  visited  by  our  youth,  when  the 
weather  was  fine,  and  made  entirely  into  ideal 
landscapes.  There  was  an  Egyptian  desert,  in 
which  he  transformed  a  bush  into  a  cave,  where 
he  hid  himself,  representing  St.  Anthony ;  and,, 
in  his  enthusiasm,  also  occasionally  prayed  very 
heartily.  In  another  part  was  the  fountain  of 
Melusina ;  there  was  also  the  land  of  the  Turks, 
where  the  sultan  and  his  daughter,  the  fair  Mar« 
cebilla,  dwelt;  and  on  a  rock,  there  was  the  cas- 
tle Montalban,  in  which  Rinold  lived,  &c.  To 
these  places  he  made  a  pilgrimage  daily ;  and  no 
one  can  form  an  idea  of  the  delight  which  the 
boy  there  enjoyed ;  he  stammered  out  verses,  and 
had  poetic  feelings.  Such  was  the  nature  of  this 
child's  education,  till  he  was  ten  years  old.  One 
thing  more  must  be  mentioned  here.  Wilhelm 
was  very  strict ;  he  punished  the  smallest  trans- 
gression of  his  commands  most  severely  with  the 
rod.  Hence  there  was  added  to  the  above-men- 
tioned  fundamental  feelings,  a  certain  timidity 
in  young  Stilling's  soul ;  and  from  fear  of  cor« 
rection,  he  sought  to  hide  and  conceal  his  faults, 
so  that  he  gradually  let  himself  be  seduced  to 
telling  falsehoods,  a  propensity  which  afterwards 
gave  him  much  trouble  to  overcome,  even  to  his 
twentieth  jrear.  Wilhelm's  intention  was  to 
bring  up  his  son  to  be  docile  and  obedient,  in  or- 
der to  render  him  capable  of  keeping  divine  and 
human  laws;  and  it  seemed  to  nim,  that  a  cer- 
tain severity  was  the  shortest  way  to  attain  his 
object ;  and  thus  he  could  not  comprehend  whence 
it  came,  that  the  felicity  he  enjoyed  in  the  good 
qualities  of  his  boy  should  be  so  hatefully  em- 
bittered by  the  vice  of  lying,  in  which  he  often 
caught  him.  He  redoubled  his  severity,  partico- 
larly  when  he  perceived  he  was  telling  an  un- 
truth ;  however,  he  eflected  nothing  more  than 
causing  Heinrich  to  employ  every  possible  art 
to  make  his  falsehood  more  probable,  and  thus 
the  ^ood  Wilhelm  was  still  deceived.  No  soon- 
er did  the  boy  perceive  he  was  successful,  than 
he  rejoiced  and  even  thanked  God  that  he  had 
found  a  means  of  escaping  punishment  How- 
ever, I  must  mention  this  to  his  credit,  that  he 
never  spoke  falsely  except  when  he  was  able,  by 
so  doing,  to  avoid  correction. 

Old  Stilling  regarded  all  this  very  quietly. 
His  son's  austere  mode  of  life  he  never  con- 
demned; but  smiled  occasionally,  and  shook  his 
grey  locks,  when  he  saw  how  wilhelm  seized 
the  rod,  because  the  boy  had  eaten  or  done  some- 
thing contrary  to  his  orders.  He  would  then 
say  in  the  absence  of  the  child,  "Wilhelm,  he 
that  does  not  wish  to  have  his  commands  re- 
peatedly transgressed,  must  not  command  much. 
All  men  love  liberty."  "Yes,"  said  Wilhelm, 
"  but  the  boy  will  become  wilful."  *•  Forbid  him 
his  faults,"  rejoined  the  old  man,  "  when  he  is 
about  to  commit  them,  and  inform  him  why; 
but  if  thou  hast  previously  forbidden  ir,  the  boy 
forjrets  the  man}?  commands  and  prohihitiona^ 
and  is  always  \Ti  fa.xi\\\  'wXiW^.  x^R^Ti'^V^ft  >^«%. 
must  make  xh^  'wqt^  fpo^^  ^aA>^^Q»>^«»S^'B» 


end  to  chastising."  Wilhelm  acknowledged 
thix,  and  gradually  let  ihe  greater  part  of  his 
T\x\e»  lall  into  oblivion.  He  now  governed  no 
longer  so  much  according  to  laws,  but  entirely 
in  monarchical  style;  he  gave  his  orders  always 
when  they  were  needful,  regulated  them  accord- 
ing lo  circumstances,  and  the  boy  was  no  long- 
er chastised  so  much ;  his  whole  mode  of  life  be- 
came somewhat  more  animated,  free,  and  noble. 

Heinrich  Stilling  was  therefore  educated  in 
an  extraordinary  manner,  entirely  without  the 
society  of  others;  hence  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
world,  and  nothing  of  vice;  he  was  ignorant  of 
treachery  and  frivolity ;  praying,  reading,  and 
writing  was  his  occupation.  His  mind  waa 
therefore  filled  with  few  thines;  but  all  that  was 
in  it  was  so  lively,  clear,  refined,  and  ennobled, 
that  his  expressions,  speeches,  and  actions  are 
Dot  to  be  described.  The  whole  family  were  as- 
tonished at  the  boy ;  and  old  Stilling  often  said, 
**  The  lad  is  soaring  away  from  us ;  the  feathers 
are  growing  larger  upon  him  than  was  ever  the 
case  with  any  other  of  our  family;  we  must 
pray  that  God  will  guide  him  by  his  good  Spir- 
it." All  the  neighbours  who  visited  Stilling, 
and  saw  the  boy,  were  amazed,  for  they  under- 
stood nothing  of  all  he  said,  although  he  spoke 
good  German.  A  mongst  others,  neighbour  Stah- 
Ter  once  came  thither,  because  he  wanted  Wil- 
helm to  make  him  a  great-coat ;  however,  his 
chief  object  in  this  was  a  secret  hope  to  provide 
for  his  daughter  Maria :  for  Stilling  was  respect- 
ed in  the  village,  and  Wilhelm  was  pious  and 
diligent.  Young  Heinrich  might  be  about  eight 
years  old;  he  sat  on  a  chair,  and  read  in  a  book, 
looking,  according  to  custom,  very  serious;  and 
I  do  not  believe  that  up  to  that  time  he  had  ever 
laughed  loudly  in  his  whole  life.  Stabler  look- 
ed at  him,  and  said,  "  Heinrich,  what  art  thou 
doing  there  1" 

HHnrick.—**  I  am  reading." 

Siahler.—'' Art  thou  able  to  read  already  1" 

Heinrich  looked  at  him  with  astonishment,  and 
said,  "  That  is  a  foolish  question,  for  i  am  a  hu- 
man being."  He  then  read  aloud  with  ease, 
proper  emphasis,  and  due  distinction.    Stabler 

was  amazed,  and  said,  **  The  d fetch  me  I 

1  have  never  seen  the  like  in  all  my  life."  At 
this  imprecation,  Heinrich  jumped  up,  and  look- 
ed timidly  around  him ;  at  length,  when  he  saw 
that  the  devil  did  not  come,  he  exclaimed,  <'  O 
God,  how  firracious  art  thou !"  stepped  up  to 
Stabler,  and  said,  "  Man,  have  you  ever  seen 
Satan  1"  "No,"  answered  Stabler.  "Then 
call  upon  him  no  more,"  rejoined  Heinrich,  and 
went  into  another  room. 

The  fame  of  this  boy  resounded  far  and  wide ; 
every  one  spoke  of  him  with  astonishment.  Even 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Stollbein  himself  was  curious  to 
see  him.  Now  Heinrich  had  never  been  at 
church,  and  had  consequently  never  yet  seen  a 
ftian  with  a  large  white  wig  and  fine  black 
clothes.  The  clergyman  came  to  Tiefenbach ; 
and  having,  perhaps,  previously  entered  some 
other  house,  his  arrival  was  already  known  in 
Stilling's  house,  and  the  reason  of  his  coming. 
Wilhelm,  therefore,  instructed  his  boy  Heinrich 
how  to  behave  when  the  clergyman  should  come. 
At  length  he  appeared,  and  old  Stilling  with  him. 
Heinrich  stood  straight  up  by  the  wall,  like  a 
soldier  presenting  arms;  he  held  in  his  folded 
hands  his  cap,  composed  of  blue  and  grey  rem- 
nants of  cloth,  and  regarded  the  clergyman  full 
in  the  face.  After  Mr.  Stollbein  had  seated  him- 
seJ(  and  spoken  a  few  words  with  Wi\he\m,  Vie 


turned  towards  the  wall,  and  said,  "  Good  mat' 
ing,  Heinrich !" 

Heinrich.—  *  People  sajgood  momiDgaJsooB 
as  they  enter  the  ruom." 

Stollbem  perceived  with  whom  he  had  to  do; 
he  therefore  turned  himsell'  with  his  chair  u^ 
wards  him,  and  continued,  "  Dost  thoa  iouv 
the  catechism  1" 

JEfeinncA.— *♦  Not  the  whole  of  iL" 

StoUdein.—"  How !  not  the  whole  of  it  1  Tte 
is  the  first  thine  cbikiren  ought  to  leam." 

Heinrich. — "No,  your  reverence,  that  is  aol 
the  first ;  children  must  finst  leani  lo  piaj,  tktft 
God  may  give  them  understanding  to  camf§- 
bend  the  catechism." 

Mr.  Stollbein  was  already  seriooslv  jod, 
and  had  studied  outasevere  lecture  fur  WilklS) 
but  this  answer  startled  him.  "  In  what  mf 
dost  thou  pray  Y*  inquired  be  fnither. 


//(fiwrnji.-—"!  pray,  'Gracious  God, ^ve 

read.' " 


understanding  that  I  may  comprehend  ihat  I 


SMlbein.—**  That  is  right,  my  son; 
to  pray  thus." 

Heinrich.—"  You  are  not  my  Ijeither.'' 

SioUdein.—'*  I  am  thy  spiritual  father." 

Hnnrich.—**  No,  God  is  my  spiritual  laiha: 
you  are  a  man  ;  a  man  cannot  be  a  spirit'' 

S.olUfein.—"  What  1  hast  thou  no  spiht,  n 
souir 

Heinrich.—"  Yes,  certainly  I  How  can  jai 
ask  such  a  simple  question  %  But  1  know  bt 
father." 

Stalibein.—"  Dost  thou  know  God,  thy  spint- 
ual  father  1" 

Heinrich  smiled  and  said,  "  Should  not  a  ma 
know  God  1" 

SUfUbein.—"  But  thou  hast  never  seen  bio.' 

Heinrich  did  not  reply,  but  fetched  his  wdl- 
used  Bible,  and  pointed  out  to  the  cleigymaB  ik 
passage  in  Horn.  i.  19,  20. 

Stollbein  had  now  heard  enough.  He  toU 
the  boy  to  leave  the  room,  and  said  to  his  fatbu; 
"Your  child  will  surpass  all  bis  fbrefatkn; 
continue  to  keep  him  well  under  therod;th( 
boy  will  become  a  great  man  in  the  world." 

Wilhelm  still  continued  to  feel  the  woDrd» 
casioned  by  the  death  of  Doris,  and  coos  aailr 
sighed  after  her.  He  now  also  occasionall)  looi 
hib  boy  with  him  to  the  old  castle,  pointed  o« 
to  him  the  tracks  and  footsteps  of  hi:i  dectuei 
mother,  and  all  that  she  had  done  and  spoka 
there.  Heinrich  became  so  attached  to  the  mf» 
ory  of  his  mother,  that  he  made  all  he  heani  d 
her  his  own,  which  pleased  Wilhelm  so  vtU 
that  he  could  not  conceal  his  joy. 

Once,  on  a  fine  evening  in  autumn,  the  tit 
lovers  of  the  departed  Doris  went  about  tbe  ra- 
ins of  the  castle,  and  sought  for  snail-sbelij^ 
which  were  very  numerous  there.  Doris  bad 
taken  great  pleasure  in  so  doing.  Heinnrk 
found  under  a  stone,  near  a  wall,  a  pockct-boife, 
with  a  yellow  back  and  green  handle.  It  vas 
still  not  at  all  rusty,  partly  from  lying  in  atiiy 
place,  and  partly  becaui^e  it  was  so  covered,  ibtf 
the  rain  could  not  fall  upon  it.  Heinrich  t» 
glad  on  finding  it,  ran  to  his  father,  and  shevtd 
it  him.  Wilhelm  looked  at  it,  grew  pale,  aad 
began  to  sob  and  weep.  Heinrich  was  terria«i, 
and  the  tears  already  stood  in  his  «y&s  vitboi: 
knowing  why,  nor  did  he  dare  to  ask.  He  iiin> 
ed  the  knife  about,  and  saw  written  with  aqu^ 
fortis  upon  the  blade,  ''Johanna  Dorothea  C^tb- 
arina  Stilling."  He  cried  aloud,  and  (ell  (t«twa 
\\Vlaoii«  ^^^.   YfUheloi  beard  tbe  read  is;  t)^' 
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the  name,  as  weh  as  the  loud  crv ;  he  sat  down 
by  the  boy,  and  sought  tu  bring  6im  to  himself. 
Whilst  he  was  thus  occupied,  he  felt  inwardly 
happy;  he  found  himself  comforted,  he  took  the 
boy  in  his  arms,  pressed  him  to  his  breast,  and 
experienced  a  delight  which  for  a  time  excluded 
eycry  other  feeling.  He  drew  near  unto  God  as 
unto  his  friend,  and  thought  he  ascended  into 
the  glory  of  heaven,  and  saw  Doris  amongst  the 
tngels.    Meanwhile  Heinrich  came  to  himself 

g:ain,  and  found  himself  in  his  father's  arms, 
e  could  not  recollect  that  his  father  had  ever 
had  him  in  his  arms  before.  His  whole  soul 
was  penetrated ;  tears  of  the  strongest  emotion 
flowed  down  his  full  and  snow-white  cheeks. 
"  Father,  do  you  love  me  r '  asked  he.  Wilhelm 
had  never  either  joked  or  trifled  with  his  child ; 
JicnrefoTe  the  boy  knew  of  no  other  father  but  a 
pave  and  severe  man,  whom  he  was  obliged  to 
ear  and  honor.  Wilhelm's  head  sunk  upon 
^einrich's  breast;  he  said,  "Yes!"  and  wept 
iloud.  Heinrich  was  beside  himself,  and  on  the 
loint  of  fainting  away  again ;  but  his  father  sud- 
ienly  rising  ap,  placed  him  upon  his  feet.  He 
^as  scarcely  able  to  stand.  "  Come,"  said  Wil- 
lelni,  "we  will  walk  about  a  little."  They 
ou^ht  for  the  knife,  but  could  not  find  it  again  -, 
t  had  certainly  fally  down  deep  between  the 
tones.  They  searcned  long,  but  found  it  not. 
S[o  one  was  more  grieved  tnan  Heinrich;  his 
ather  however  led  him  away,  and  spoke  to  him 
IS  follows : 

•*  My  son,  thou  wilt  now  soon  be  nine  years 
lid.  I  have  taught  and  instructed  thee  as  well 
IS  I  am  able,  and  thou  hast  now  so  much  sense 
hat  I  can  talk  rationally  to  thee.  Thou  hast 
Quch  before  thee  in  the  world,  and  I  myself  am 
till  young.  We  shall  not  be  able  to  end  our 
tires  in  our  chamber ;  we  must  again  associate 
vith  mankind;  I  will  keep  school  again,  and 
boa  Shalt  go  with  me,  and  learn  further.  Em- 
ploy thyself  Id  any  thing  that  gives  thee  pleasure ; 
boa  shalt  have  no  want  of  books;  but  in  order 
bat  thoo  mayest  have  something  certain*  by 
rhich  thou  canst  earn  thy  bread,  thou  must  learn 
ay  trade.  If  God  graciously  gives  thee  a  better 
"ocation,  thou  wilt  have  reason  to  thank  him ; 
at  DO  one  will  despise  thee  for  being  my  son. 
Ten  wen  thou  to  become  a  prince."  Hein- 
ich  was  delighted  with  his  father's  confidential 
aanoer ;  his  soul  became  infinitely  enlarged ; 
«  felt  such  a  gentle  uncontrollable  freedom  as 
s  DOt  to  be  described ;  he  experienced  now  for 
tie  first  time  that  he  was  treated  as  a  human  be- 
B^.  He  looked  at  his  father,  and  said,  "  I  will 
io  all  that  you  wish  me  to  do."  Wilhelm  smi- 
sd  at  him,  and  continued,  "  Thou  wilt  be  suc- 
essf  a1  in  the  world ;  only  thou  must  never  for- 
et  to  cultivate  a  confidential  communion  with 
tody  who  will  take  thee  into  his  protection,  and 
(reserve  thee  from  all  evil."  During  this  con- 
«rsation  they  arrived  at  home  and  entered  their 
bamber.  From  that  time,  Wilhelm  appeared 
3  be  entirely  changed ;  his  heart  was  again 
tpened,  and  his  religious  sentiments  did  not  nin- 
er  him  from  going  amongst  people.  All  men. 
Ten  the  rudest,  felt  a  reverence  in  his  presence ; 
br  his  whole  roan  had  put  on,  in  his  retirement, 
in  irresistible,  gentle  gravity,  through  which  a 
tare  and  simple  soul  beamed  forth.  He  also 
requentiy  took  his  son  with  him,  to  whom  he 
clt  an  entirely  new  and  warm  affection.  He 
ind  perceived,  in  the  finding  of  the  knife,  Doris's 
entire  character  in  the  boy;  he  was  his  and 
Doris's  son,  and  at  this  discovery  all  his  affec- 


tion was  transferred  to  Heinrich,  and  he  found 
Doris  again  in  him. 

Wilhelm  now  conducted  his  boy,  for  the  first 
time,  to  church.  He  was  astonished  at  every 
thing  he  saw ;  but  as  soon  as  the  organ  began 
to  play,  his  sensations  became  too  powerful,  and 
he  was  slightly  convulsed.  Every  soft  harmo- 
ny melted  him ;  the  minor  keys  caused  his  tears 
to  flow,  and  the  rapid  allegro  made  him  spring 
up.  However  indifferently  the  good  organist 
understood  his  trade,  Wilhelm  found  it,  notwith- 
standing, impossible  to  prevent  his  son,  after  the 
sermon,  from  going  to  look  at  the  organist  and 
his  organ.    He  saw  them;  and  the  virtuoso,  to 

E lease  him,  played  an  andante,  which  was  per- 
aps  the  first  time  that  this  had  ever  been  done 
in  the  church  at  Florenburg  to  please  a  peasant's 
boy. 

Heinrich  now  saw  also,  for  the  first  time,  his 
mother's  grave.  He  wished  he  could  likewise 
have  seen  her  remains ;  but  as  this  could  not  be, 
he  sat  himself  down  upon  the  mound  of  grass 
that  covered  the  grave,  plucked  a  few  autumnal 
flowers  and  plants  that  mw  upon  it,  put  them 
into  his  button-hole,  and  went  away.  He  did 
not  feel  so  much  on  this  occasion  as  on  finding 
the  knife ;  however,  both  he  and  his  father  had 
wept  their  eyes  red.  The  former  circumstance 
was  sudden  and  unexpected,  but  the  latter  un- 
dertaken considerately ;  the  sensations  produced 
by  the  church  music  were  also  still  too  powerful 
in  his  heart. 

Old  Stilling  now  likewise  perceived  how 
much  his  son  Wilhelm  was  consoled.  He  saw, 
with  inward  delight,  all  the  reciprocal  kindness 
and  affection  manifested  by  him  and  his  child ; 
he  became  by  this,  still  more  animated,  and  al- 
most renovated. 

One  Monday  morning  in  the  spring,  as  he 
went  to  his  occupation  in  the  woods,  he  request- 
ed Wilh^m  to  let  his  grandson  accompany  him. 
The  latter  consented,  and  Heinrich  was  highly 
delighted.  As  they  ascended  the  Giller,  the  old 
man  said,  "  Heinrich,  relate  to  me  the  history 
of  the  beautiful  Melusiana ;  I  listen  so  gladly  to 
ancient  tales,  and  then  the  time  will  not  seem 
long  to  us."  Heinrich  related  it  very  circum- 
stantially, with  the  greatest  pleasure.  Falher 
Stilling  made  as  if  he  were  quite  astonished  ^t 
the  tale,  and  as  if  he  believed  it  in  all  its  details. 
But  this  was  necessary,  in  order  not  to  vex  Hein- 
rich ;  for  he  believed  all  these  tales  as  firmly  as 
the  Bible  itself.  The  place  where  Stilling  burnt 
charcoal  was  three  leagues  from  Tiefenbach ; 
the  road  to  it  lay  entirely  throush  the  wood. 
Heinrich,  who  idealized  every  thing  he  saw, 
found  nothing  but  a  paradise  the  whole  of  the 
way.  Every  thing  seemed  to  him  beautiful  and 
faultless.  A  very  dark  beech-tree,  which  he  saw 
at  some  distance  before  him,  with  its  beautiful 
green  light  and  shade,  made  an  impression  upon 
him ;  the  whole  country  around  was  immediate- 
ly ideal,  and  heavenUr-beantiful  in  his  eyes. 
They  at  length  reached  the  scene  of  labor,  on  a 
very  high  hill.  The  woodman's  hut  covered 
with  sods,  immediately  attracted  young  Stilling's 
attention ;  he  crept  into  it,  saw  the  mossy  couch 
and  the  fireplace  between  two  rough  stones,  and 
was  highly  delighted.  During  the  time  that  his 
grandfather  was  at  work,  he  went  about  in  the 
wood,  and  contemplated  all  the  beauties  of  the 
scenery  around,  and  of  nature;  every  thing  was 
new  and  unspeakably  charming  to  him.  O^^ 
evening,  whenthe'^  \xi\»iv^t\  Vo  T^\\3k\xs.\vs3rRvfc^^ 
day  foUow'in^,  xYie^  wX  ^o^^xim  iiwk\.  Q\.>2oR\»^^ 
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jDst  as  the  sun  was  set.  "Grandfather,"  said 
Heinrich,  "  when  I  read  in  the  books  that  the 
heroes  were  able  to  reckon  so  far  back  who  were 
their  forefathers,  I  wish  that  I  also  knew  who 
my  forefaiheis  were.  Who  knows  whether  we 
are  not  likewise  descended  (Vom  some  great  man 
or  prince  !  My  mother's  forefathers  were  all  of 
them  preachers,  but  I  do  not  yet  know  yours.  I 
will  write  them  all  down  if  you  will  tell  me 
them."  Father  Stilling  smiled,  and  replied,  "  It 
would  be  hard  to  prove  that  we  were  descended 
from  a  prince ;  but  that  is  all  the  same  to  me, 
nor  must  thou  wish  it  Thy  forefathers  were  all 
honest  and  pious  people ;  there  are  lew  princes 
that  can  say  that.  Let  this  be  thy  greatest  hon- 
or in  the  world,  that  thy  grandfather,  great-grand- 
father, and  their  fathers,  were  all  men  who. 
though  they  had  nothing  under  their  command 
out  of  their  house,  were  notwithstanding  beloved 
and  honored  by  all  men.  None  of  them  married 
in  a  dishonorable  manner,  or  transgressed  with 
any  female;  none  of  them  ever  coveted  that 
which  was  not  his,  and  all  died  honorably  at  a 
Tery  great  age."  Heinrich  rejoiced,  and  said, 
"I  shall  then  find  all  my  forefathers  in  heav- 
en." "  Yes,"  replied  his  grandfather,  "  that  thou 
wilt;  our  family  will  tnere  bloom  and  flour- 
ish ;  lleinrich,  remember  this  evening  as  long 
as  thou  livest.  In  the  world  to  come,  we  shall 
be  of  high  nobility:  do  not  lose  this  privilege. 
Our  blessing  will  rest  upon  thee,  as  long  as  thou 
art  pious ;  but  if  thou  become  wicked,  and  de- 
spise thy  parents,  we  shall  not  know  thee  in  the 
next  world."  Heinrich  began  to  weep,  and  said, 
*'Do  not  fear  that,  grandfather!  I  will  be  reli- 
gious, and  rejoice  that  my  name  is  Stilling.  But 
tell  me  what  you  know  of  our  forefathers."  Fa- 
ther Stilling  narrated  as  follows : 

"My  great-grandfather's  father's  name  was 
Ulli  Stilling.    He  was  bom  about  the  year  1500. 
I  know,  from  ancient  letters,  that  he  came  to  Tie- 
Jenbacb,  where,  in  1530,  he  married  the  daughter 
of  Hans  Stabler.    He  came  from  Switzerland, 
and  was  acquainted  with  Zuinglius.    He  was 
a  very  pious  man ;  and  so  strong,  that  once  he 
recovered  his  four  cows  from  five  robbers,  who 
had  stolen  them  from  him.    In  the  year  1536  he 
had  a  son,  who  was  called  Reinbard  Stilling ; 
this  was  my  great-grandfather.    He  was  a  quiet 
and  retired  man,  who  did  good  to  every  one.   In 
his  50th  year,  he  married  a  very  young  woman, 
by  whom  he  had  many  children.    In  his  60th 
year  his  wife  bare  him  a  son  called  Heinrich 
Dtilling,  who  was  my  grandfather.    He  was  bom 
in  1596,  and  lived  to  be  lOl  years  old ;  therefore 
I  just  knew  him.    This  Heinrich  was  a  very 
active  man ;  in  his  youth  he  bought  himself  a 
horse,  became  a  earner,  and  travelled  to  Bruns- 
wick, Brabant,  and  Saxony.     He  was  at  the 
head  of  a  number  of  carriers,  and  had  generally 
from  twenty  to  thirty  people  with  him.    At  that 
time  robberies   were   very  frequent,  and  but 
few  inns  on  the  road,  so  that  the  carriers  took 
their  provision  with  them.    In  the  evening  they 
ranged  the  carts  in  a  circle,  close  to  each  other; 
the  horses  were  placed  in  the  midst,  and  my 
grandfather  with  the  carriers  were  with  them. 
After  feeding  the  horses,  he  called  out  *  To  pray- 
ers, neighbours.'   They  then  all  came,  and  Hein- 
rich Stilling  prayed  to  God  very  eamestly.    One 
of  them  kept  watch,  and  the  others  crept  under 
their  carts,  where  it  was  dry,  and  slept    But 
tbey  had  always  sabres  and  well-loaded  muskets 
with  them.     Now  it  once  happened  that  my 


were  encamped  in  a  meadow  in  the  Hessian  ter* 
ritory ;   there  were  twenty-six  of  them,  strong 
men.    Towards  eleven  oVlock  in  the  evening 
he  heard  some  horses  entering  the  meadow ;  he 
awoke  all  the  carriers  very  quietly,  and  placed 
each  behind  his  cart     But  Heinrich  Stilling 
kneeled  down  and  prayed  by  himself,  very  fer- 
vently.    At  length  he  ascended  his  can,  and 
looked  about    The  moon  was  on  the  point  of 
setting,  so  that  there  was  just  light  enough.   He 
then  saw  about  twenty  men  dismounting  from 
their  horses,  and  soAly  approaching  the  cans. 
He  crept  down  again,  went  under  the  cait,  that 
they  might  not  see  him,  and  gave  heed  to  what 
they  were  doing.    The  robbers  went  round  about 
the  barricado,  and  on  finding  no  admission,  they 
began  to  draw  one  of  the  carts.    Stilling,  as  soon 
as  he  saw  that,  called  out,  *Fire,  in  God's  name!' 
Each  of  the  carriers  had  cocked  his  gun,  and 
shot  from  under  the  carts,  so  that  six  of  the  rob- 
bers immediately  fell;  the  rest  of  them  were  ter- 
rified, drew  back  a  little,  and  conversed  together. 
The  carriers,  meanwhile,  reloaded  their  mas- 
kets.    *  Now,'  said  Stilling,  *  give  heed :  whea 
they  come  near  again,  then  fire !'     However, 
they  did  not  come,  but  rode  away.    At  daybreak, 
the  carriers  yoked  their  horses  ag[ain,  and  pro- 
ceeded further ;  every  one  <^Lrried  his  loaded  gun, 
and  his  sword,  for  they  Wire  not  safe.    In  the 
forenoon,  they  again  saw  some  horsemen  riding 
towards  them  out  of  the  wood.    Stilling  drove 
first,  and  all  the  rest  af^er  him.    He  then  called 
out,  *  Every  man  behind  his  cart,  and  his  mus- 
ket cocked!'     The  horsemen  halted,  and  the 
chief  of  them  rode  up  to  them  alone,  tmanned, 
and  called  out  for  the  head-carrier  to  appear. 
My  grandfather  stepped  forth,  with  bis  gun  in 
his  hand,  and  his  sword  under  his  arm.    '  We 
come  as  friends,'  said  the  horseman.    Heinrich 
did  not  trast  him ;  but  stood  still.    The  cavalier 
dismounted,  offered  him  his  hand,  and  asked 
whether  they  had  not  been  attacked  by  robbers 
in  the  night    *  Yes,'  answered  my  grandfather, 
*not  far  from  Hirschfeld,  in  a  meadow.'    *Jast 
so,'  replied  the  horseman;  'we  have  pursued 
them,  and  just  reached  the  meadow  as  they  rode 
off,  after  you  bad  blown  out  the  light  of  some  of 
them;  you  are  brave  people.'    Stilling  asked 
who  he  was.    The  cavalier  answered,  '1  am 
Count  Wittgenstein ;  I  will  give  yon  ten  horse- 
men for  an  escort,  for  I  have  still  people  enough 
with  me  in  the  wood  behind.'    Stilling  accepted 
them,  and  aereed  with  the  Count  how  much  he 
should  give  him  yearly,  if  he  would  always  es- 
cort him  through  Hesse.    The  Count  promised 
to  do  so/iand  the  carriers  drove  home.    This 
grandfather  of  mine  was  married  in  his  twenty- 
second  year,  and  in  his  twenty-fourth — that  is, 
in  1620--he  had  a  son  called  Hanns  Stilling; 
this  was  my  father.    He  lived  quietly,  emplor- 
ed  himself  in  husbandry,  and  served  God.    He 
lived  through  the  whole  of  the  thirty  years'  war, 
and  oflen  fell  into  the  greatest  poverty.    He  be- 
gat ten  children,  of  whom  I  am  the  youngest    I 
was  bom  in  1680,  just  as  my  father  was  sixty 
years  old.    I  have,  Grod  be  thanked r  enjoynl 
tranquillity,  and  freed  my  land  again  from  all 
debt.    My  father  died  in  1724,  in  the  hundrefl^ 
and-fourth  vear  of  his  age;  I  had  to  lead  him 
like  a  chila,  and  he  lies  buried  at  Florenboig 
with  his  forefathers." 

Heinrich  Stilling  had  listened  with  the  great- 
est attention.  "  Well,"  said  he, "  God  be  thank- 
ed that  I  have  had  such  progenitors!     I  will 


grandfather  himself  had  the  watch,  when  t!he]f  \wnu  \]d«tiii^  ^^niwiL^ajdY^  that  I  may  not  Ux- 
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get  them.  1  ne  knights  call  their  forefathers  an- 
cestors ;  I  will  also  call  them  my  ancestors." 
His  grandfather  smiled,  and  was  silent. 

The  next  day  they  went  home  again,  and 
Heinrich  wrote  all  the  narratives  in  an  old  wri- 
ting-book, which  he  reversed,  and  filled  the 
white  leaves  at  the  end  with  the  account  of  his 
ancestors. 

My  tears  burst  forth  whilst  writing  this. 
Whither  are  ye  fled,  ye  happy  hours  ^  Why 
does  the  remembrance  of  you  alone  remain  to 
man  ?  What  fulness  of  supernal  pleasure  does 
the  susceptible  spirit  of  youth  enjoy !  There  is 
no  meanness  of  rank  if  the  soul  he  ennobled. 
Yc,  my  tears,  pressed  forth  by  my  laboring  spir- 
it, say  to  every  well-disposed  heart,  say  without 
words,  what  that  indiviaual  is,  who  is  acquaint- 
ed with  God  his  Father,  and  tastes  all  his  gUts 
in  their  greatness ! 


CHAPTER  IV. 

HxiNRicn  Stilling  was  the  hope  and  the  joy 
of  his  family;  for  although  Johann  Stilling  had 
tm  elder  son,  no  one  took  any  particular  notice 
9f  him.  He  often  came  to  visit  his  grandpa- 
rents ;  but  as  he  came  so  he  went  away  again — 
a  strange  circumstance !— and  yet  EberhaiS  Still- 
ing was  really  not  partial.  But  why  do  I  linger 
It  this  1  Who  can  prevent  one  person  from  be- 
ings loved  more  than  another  1  Mr.  Stollbein 
law  clearly  that  this  boy  would  become  some- 
thing, if  people  only  made  something  of  him ; 
md  hence  it  was,  that  on  one  occasion,  when  he 
was  in  Still ing's  house,  he  spoke  of  the  boy  to 
lis  father  and  grandfather,  and  proposed  to  them 
hac  Wilhelm  should  let  him  learn  LaUn.  "  We 
save  a  good  Latin  schoolmaster,"  said  he,  "at 
PlorenbuTg;  send  him  thither;  it  will  cosL  lit- 
ie.**  Old  Stilling  sat  at  the  table,  chewing  a 
rhip,  for  such  was  his  custom  when  he  reflected 
>n  matters  of  importance.  Wilhelm  laid  his 
ion  thimble  on  the  table,  folded  his  arms  to- 
gether on  his  breast,  and  reflected  also.  Marga- 
«t  laid  her  arms  in  her  lap,  twisted  her  thumbs 
tver  each  other,  looked  wistfully  occasional- 
T  towards  the  room-door,  and  considered  too. 
Sat  Heinrich  sat  with  his  cloth-pieced  cap  in 
lis  hand,  in  a  lilde  chair,  and  did  not  reflect. 
Kit  only  wished.  Stollbein  sat  in  his  arm-chair, 
me  band  upon  the  head  of  his  cane,  and  the  oth- 
•r  on  his  side,  and  waited  the  result  of  the  mat- 
4»r.  They  were  lone:  silent:  at  length  the  old 
nan  saia,  "Now,  Wilhelm,  he  is  thy  child; 
vhat  thinkestthouT* 

WiiMOm.—**  Father,  I  know  not  how  to  bear 
he  expense." 

SHIiing.'-*' Is  it  that  causes  thee  the  most 
inxiety,  Wilhelm  1  Be  only  careful,  if  the  boy 
earns  Latin,  that  he  may  cause  thee  joy." 

'«  What  joy  are  you  talking  of  T'  said  the  cler- 
^man ;  "  the  question  is^  whether  you  are  wili- 
ng to  make  something  of  the  boy  or  not.  If  any 
bing  proper  is  to  be  made  of  him,  he  must  learn 
Latin,  otherwise  he  will  remain  a  lubber,  like — " 

«'  Like  his  parents,"  said  old  Stilling. 

*'  I  believe  you  mean  to  banter  me,"  rejoined 
the  preacher. 

*«  No,  God  forbid !"  replied  Eberhard ;  "  do  not 
take  it  amiss;  for  your  father  was  a  woollen- 
ireaver,  and  was  unacquainted  with  Latin ;  yet 
the  people  say  he  was  a  worthy  man,  although  I 
never  bought  cloth  of  him.  Hear  me,  dear  sir ! 
I  honest  man  lores  Ocd  and  his  neighbour ; 


he  4oes  that  which  is  right,  and  fears  no  one ; 
he  is  diligent,  and  provides  for  himself  and  his 
family,  that  thev  may  have  bread  enough.  Why 
does  he  do  all  this  T' 

StoUbcin. — "  I  really  believe  you  want  to  cate- 
chise me,  Stilling!  Be  respectful,  and  remem- 
ber whom  you  are  speaking  to.  He  does  it,  be- 
cause it  is  just  and  right  that  he  do  it." 

SUUing. — "  Do  not  be  angry  if  1  contradict  yoa 
—he  docs  it  that  he  may  have  joy,  both  here  and 
hereafter." 

Stollbein.—**  How  so  1  He  may,  notwithstand- 
ing, go  to  hell." 

Slillivg.— "With  the  love  of  God  and  his 
neighbour  1" 

Stollbein.—**  Yes,  certainly !— if  he  has  not  true 
faith  in  Christ." 

SlUling. — "  But  it  follows  of  course,  that  we 
cannot  love  God  and  our  neighbour,  if  we  do  not 
believe  in  God  and  his  word.  But  tell  us,  Wil- 
helm, what  dost  thou  think  7" 

Wilhdm.—**  Methinks  if  I  knew  how  to  bear 
the  expense,  I  would  take  care  the  boy  should  not 
become  too  much  of  a  Latin  scholar.  During 
the  leisure  days,  be  shall  be  employed  in  making 
camel-hair  buttons,  and  help  me  at  the  needle, 
until  we  see  what  God  will  make  of  him." 

"  That  does  not  displease  me,  Wilhelm,"  said 
father  Stilling ;  "  it  is  my  advice  also.  The  boy 
possesses  unheard-of  abilities  for  learning;  God 
has  not  given  him  such  a  head  in  vain ;  lei  .him 
learn  what  he  is  able  and  willing  to  learn ;  give 
him- occasionally  time  for  this  purpose — but  not 
too  much,  otherwise  he  will  grow  idle,  and  not 
read  so  diligently;  but  after  he  has  laboured 
well  at  the  needle,  and  is  truly  hungering  after 
his  books,  let  him  read  an  hour ;  that  is  enough. 
Only  let  him  learn  a  trade  properly,  and  then  he 
will' be  able  to  earn  his  bread  till  he  can  make 
use  of  his  Latin,  and  become  a  gentleman." 

"  Hum !  hum  I—a  gentleman !"  growled  Stoll- 
bein ;  "  he  shall  be  no  gentleman,  but  a  yilla^ 
schoolmaster,  and  then  it  is  good  to  know  a  lit- 
tle Latin.  But  you  peasants  suppose  it  such  an 
easy  matter  to  become  a  pntleman.  You  plant 
ambition  in  the  children  s  hearts,  which  never- 
theless proceeds  from  its  father  the  devil." 

Old  Stilling's  large  bright  eyes  sparkled;  he 
stood  there  like  a  little  giant  (for  he  was  a  tall, 
good-looking  man),  shook  his  white  head,  smiled, 
and  said,  "What  is  ambition,  your  reverence  1" 

Stollbein  sprang  up,  and  exclaimed,  "  What! 
another  question  1  I  am  not  bound  to  answer 
you,  but  you  me.  Attend  to  my  sermons;  yoa 
will  there  hear  what  ambition  is.  I  know  not  • 
how  it  is  you  grow  so  proud,  Churchwarden ! — 
you  were  formerly  a  modest  kind  of  a  man." 

Stilling.—**  As  you  take  it,  proud  or  not  proud, 
I  am  a  man  that  has  loved  God  and  served  him  i 
given  every  one  what  belonged  to  him  \  hrcixight 
up  my  children,  and  been  faithful.  God,  I  know, 
will  forgive  me  my  sins.  I  am  now  old— my 
end  is  near.  Although  I  am  in  good  health,  still 
I  must  die  j  and  I  rejoice  at  the  thought  of  soon 
leaving  this  world.  Let  me  be  proud  of  dying 
like  an  honest  man  in  the  midst  of  his  grown-up 
and  pious  children,  whom  he  has  brought  up. 
But  when  I  think  of  it,  I  am  more  active  than  I 
was  when  Margaret  and  I  married." 

"  People  don't  enter  heaven  as  if  in  shoes  and 
stockings,"  said  the  clergyman. 

"My  grandfather  will  pull  them  off'befow  Vie. 
dies,"  said  little  Heinnc^. 

Every  otve  \axxgYied\  e^en^VjcJKofcVsL  nb^i^  0^-« 
ged  to  smUe. 
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Margaret  put  an  end  to  the  coosaltation.  ihe 
proposed  to  give  the  boy  enough  to  eat  in  the 
morning,  and  a  sandwich  for  dinner  in  his  pock- 
et ;  whilst  in  the  evening  he  could  eat  again  as 
much  as  he  pleased;  "And  so  the  boy  can  go 
to-morrow  to  the  school  at  Florenburg,"  said  she, 
"  and  return  in  the  evening*^  The  summer  is  at 
hand,  and  in  winter  we  will  .see  what  is  to  be  done." 

Thus  the  matter  was  concluded,  and  StoUbein 
went  home  again. 

A  great  change  took  nlace,  at  this  period,  in 
Stil  ling's  house ;.  the  eldest  daughters  married 
out  of  the  house ;  and  thus  Eberhard  and  his 
Margaret,  Wilhelm,  Maria,  and  Heinrich,  con- 
stituted the  whole  family.  Eberhard  now  also 
determined  to  give  up  burning  charcoal,  and  at^ 
tend  merely  to  his  farm. 

The  mastership  of  the  village-school  at  Tie- 
fenbach  became  vacant,  and  all  the  peasantry 
had  Wilhelm  Stillingin  view,  to  choose  him  for 
their  schoolmaster.  The  place  was  offered  him ; 
he  accepted  it  without  reluctance,  although  he 
was  inwardly  concerned  at  forsaking,  with  so 
little  reflection,  his  solitary  and  holy  life,  and 
again  associating  with  mankind.  But  the  good 
man  did  not  perceive  that  it  was  merely  the 
grief  he  felt  at  the  death  of  Doris,  that  suflfered 
no  rival  feeling,  which  had  made  him  a  hermit; 
and  that,  as  this  became  more  supportable,  be 
was  again  able  to  mix  in  society,  and  could 
again  take  pleasure  in  being  employed.  He 
explained  it  to  himself  very  differently.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  holy  impulse  above  mentioned  be- 
gan to  abate  in  him,  and  he  therefore  accepted 
the  situation  with  fear  and  trembling.  He  filled 
it  with  zeal  and  fidelity,  and  began  at  length  to 
suppose  that  it  might  not  be  displeasing  to  God 
if  he  put  out  his  talent  to  usury,  and  sought  to 
serve  his  neighbour. 

Heinrich,  therefore,  now  began  to  go  to  the 
Latin  school.  It  may  easily  be  imagined  what 
attention '  he  excited  among  the  other  school- 
boys. He  was  known  merely  in  Stilling's  house 
and  garden,  and  had  never  been  among  other 
children.  His  speeches  were  always  uncom- 
mon, and  few  persons  understood  what  he  meant. 
No  youthful  games,  of  which  boys  are  generally 
so  iond,  afiected  him;  he  passed  by,  and  saw 
them  not.  Wieland,  the  schoolmaster,  remark- 
ed his  abilities  and  his  great  diligence;  he  there- 
fore avoided  troubling  nim ;  and  as  he  perceived 
that  he  was  unable  to  follow  the  tedious  method 
of  committing  long  lessons  to  memory,  he  dis- 
pensed with  it ;  and  really,  Heinrich*s  plan  of 
learning  Latin  was  very  advantageous  to  him. 
He  placed  the  Latin  text  before  him,  looked  for 
the  words  in  the  lexicon,  found  there  what  part 
cf  speech  each  word  was,  then  looked  at  the  ta- 
ble of  exceptions  in  the  grammar,  &c.  By  this 
method,  his  spirit  found  food  in  the  best  Latin 
authors,  and  ne  learned  to  write,  read,  and  un- 
derstand the  language  sufficiently.  But  what 
caused  him  the  greatest  pleasure  was  a  little 
library  of  the  schoolmaster's  which  he  had  per- 
mission to  use.  It  consisted  of  all  kinds  of  use- 
ful Cologne  works,  particularly  Reynard  the  fox, 
with  excellent  wooden  cuts ;  tlie  Emperor  Octa- 
vian  with  his  wife  and  sons ;  a  beautiful  history 
of  the  four  children  of  Haymon;  Peter  an(i 
Magelone;  the  fair  Melusina,  and  lastly,  the 
excellent  Hanns  Clanert.  As  soon  as  the  school 
was  over  in  the  a/lernoon,  he  set  out  on  the  road 


and  the  natural  scenery  around  him  made  a  pio- 
tbund  and  solemn  impression  on  his  free  a^d 
open  heart.  In  the  evenini^f  the  five  good  pe> 
pte  met  together  again,  sup^ed^  poured  out  ueii 
souls  to  each  other,  and  Heinricn,  in  panicalir, 
related  his  histories,  with  which  all,  not  except- 
ing Margaret,  were  uncommonly  delighted. 
Even  the  grave  and  pietisiic  WilheUn  took 
pleasure  in  them,  and  read  them  himself  ob  t 
Sunday  afternoon,  when  making  a  pilgrinage 
to  the  old  castle.  Heinrich,  on  soch  occasioBi^ 
always  looked  at  the  place  where  he  was  nu- 
ing;  and  whenever  an  affecting  passage  oeor- 
red,  he  rejoiced  in  himself,  but  wnen  he  saw  that 
his  father  also  was  affected  by  it,  his  joy  was 
complete. 

Meanwhile  young  Stilling  proceeded  rxpUitf 
in  learning  the  Latin  language— at  least,  the 
reading  and  understanding  Latin  histories,  lod 
the  speaking  and  writing  Latin.  Whether  that 
is  enough,  or  whether  more  is  required,  I  knor 
not ;  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stollbein,  at  least,  demanded 
more.  Afler  Heinrich  had  gone  for  about  a  year 
to  the  Latin  school,  it  once  occurred  to  the  abore* 
mentioned  gentleman  to  examine  our  young  sts* 
dent.  From  his  room-window,  he  saw  hia 
standing  before  the  school;  he  whistled,  and 
Heinrich  flew  to  him. 

SloUlfein.^'' Art  thou  diligent  in  leamingr 

Heinrich.—**  Yes,  your  reverence." 

StoUSein.—**  How  many  verba  ancmah  aie 
there  1" 

Heinrich.—**  I  do  not  know." 

StoUbein.—**  What,  dost  thou  not  know  thai, 
thou  clown  %  I  had  almost  given  thee  a  box  ot 
the  ear.    Sum^  possum^  now — what  further  V 

Heinrich.—**  I  have  not  learned  that" 

StoUbein.—**  Ho  I  Madalene !— call  the  school- 
master." 

The  schoolmaster  came. 

StoUbein.—**  What  do  you  teach  the  boy  T 

The  schoolmaster  stood  at  the  door,  with  hii 
hat  under  his  arm,  and  said,  humbly,  *'  Latin." 

StoUbein.— **TheTet  you  good-for-nothing^ 
he  does  not  even  know  how  many  verba  emmtU 
there  are." 

Schoolmaster,  —  **  Knowest  thou  not,  Heis- 
richl" 

"  No,"  said  the  latter, "  I  know  not." 

The  schoolmaster  continued,  "AW9  andfluk 
what  kind  of  words  are  they  1" 

Heinrich^—**  They  are  verba  awmuda." 

Schoolmaster. — "  FVro  and  velo^  what  are  they  T* 

Heinrich. — "  Verba  anomala.** 

**  Now,  your  reverence,"  continued  the  school- 
master, **  the  boy  knows  all  Uie  words  in  thii 
manner." 

Stollbein  replied,  **  But  he  must  commit  iH 
the  rules  to  memory ;  go  home — ril  have  it  10.' 

Both.—**  Yes,  your  reverence !" 

From  that  time  Heinrich  also  learned  viik 
little  trouble  all  the  rules  by  memory,  but  be 
soon  forgot  them  again.  This  appeared  as  thoogk 
it  would  be  peculiar  to  him ;  nis  genius  soared 
above  what  was  not  easily  overcome.  Bw 
enough  of  Stilling's  learning  Latin:  we  will 
proceed  furrher. 

Old  Stilling  now  began  to  lay  aside  his  pater- 
nal seriousness,  and  to  be  more  tender  fowanh 
his  few  remaining  inmates.  In  particular,  be 
kept  Heinrich,  who  was  now  eleven  jears  oW, 
much  away  from  school,  and  took  him  with  him 
when  he  went  to  his  labour  in  the  fields;  spc*c 


to  Tiefenbachf  and  read  one  of  these  Vislones  y  mw(^\\  ^'\v\v  \v\m  w^t^  man's  integrity  in  the 
upon  the  way.     The  path  led  through  gTeeTv\woT\A,«v^^«iv\<ivx\w\^  tAV\%  ^^^Ati^ 
meadows,  woodSf  and  bashes,  up  and  down  Yi\\\\\  Ood\  lecommRiAt^  ^.^M^XtKx^uk  \a  \)^m^^9i^ 
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le  reading  of  the  Bible,  and  afterwards 
at  Dr.  Luther,  Calvin,  CEcolampadius, 
;er  have  written.  One  morning  early, 
Stilling,  Maria,  and  Heinrich,  went  into 
>t.  in  order  to  procure  fire-wood.  Mar- 
d  put  a  good  mess  of  milk,  with  bread- 
er,  into  a  basket  for  them,  which  Maria 
upon  her  head ;  she  ascended  the  forest 
einrich  followed,  and  related  with  great 
the  history  of  the  four  children  of  Hay- 
nd  Father  Stilling,  supporting  himself 
atchet,  according  to  his  custom,  stalked 
isly  after  them,  and  listened  attentively, 
ime  at  length  to  a  remote  part  of  the  for- 
re  there  was  a  verdant  plain,  at  the  end 
h  was  a  beautiful  sprine.  "  Let  us  stop 
lid  Father  Stilling,  and  sat  down;  Ma- 
down  her  basket,  placed  it  on  the  ground, 
down  also.  But  Heinrich  again  saw, 
oul,  the  Egyptian  desert  Mfore  him,  in 
le  would  gladly  have  become  a  St.  An- 
foon  aller,  he  saw  before  him  the  fountain 
.sina,  and  wished  that  he  were  Raymond ; 
as  then  united  themselves,  and  resulted  in 
romantic  feeling,  which  enabled  him  to 
that  which  was  good  and  beautiful  in 
itary  region  with  the  highest  pleasure. 
Stilling  at  length  arose,  and  said, 
en,  stay  here :  I  will  go  about  a  little, 
ect  fallen  wood ;  I  will  occasionally  call 
;  you  must  answer  me,  lest  I  lose  you." 
went  his  way. 

while  Maria'and  Heinrich  sat  together 
3iably.  "Tell  me,  aunt,  onc^  more," 
inrich, "  the  tale  of  Joringel  and  Jorinde." 
omplied. 

re  was  once  an  old  castle  in  the  midst 
ge  and  gloomy  forest.  An  old  woman 
it  quite  alone ;  she  was  an  arch-enchant- 
Q  the  day-time  she  made  herself  into  a 
hare,  or  an  owl ;  but  in  the  evening,  she 
in  regularly  formed  like  a  human  being. 
Id  entice  game  and  birds  to  her,  whicn 
ru'ards  killed,  and  boiled  or  roasted.  If 
;  came  within  a  hundred  paces  of  the 
e  was  compelled  to  stand  still,  and  could 
e  from  the  place,  until  she  set  him  free ; 
n  a  pure  chaste  virgin  entered  the  circle, 
isformed  her  into  a  bird,  and  shut  it  up 
^e  in  the  rooms  of  the  castle.  She  had 
!ven  thousand  such  cages  with  such  rare 
the  castle. 

V  there  was  once  a  maiden,  whose  name 
inde;  she  was  more  beautiful  than  all 
siidens,  and  had  promised  herself  in  mar- 
a  very  handsome  youth  of  the  name  of 
I.  They  were  on  the  eve  of  their  nup- 
d  took  the  greatest  delight  in  each  other's 
y.  In  order  that  they  might  converse 
itly  together,  they  took  a  walk  into  the 
'  Beware,'  said  Joringel,  *  that  thou  dost 
e  too  near  the  castle !'  It  was  a  beauti- 
line;  the  sun  shone  bright  between  the 
)f  the  trees,  into  the  dark  verdure  of  the 
nd  the  turtle-dove  sung  mournfully  upon 
beech-trees.  Jorinde  wept  occasionally, 
lerself  in  the  sunshine,  and  complained. 
I  complained  also ;  they  were  as  confu- 
f  they  had  been  near  death ;  they  looked 
vere  at  a  loss,  and  knew  not  which  way 
n  home.  The  sun  still  stood  half  above 
1,  and  was  half- set.  Joringel  looked 
.  the  bushes,  and  saw  the  old  walls  of 
tie  near  him ;  he  was  terrified,  and  be- 
eadly  afraid;  Jorinde  sung: 


*  My  little  bird  with  the  ring  to  red, 

Singp  lida,  lida,  lida ; 
The  turtle-dore  muum*  before  it  it  dead, 

Sing  lida,  li—Zicketit !  Zickeat!  Zickeut!' 

"Jorin^l  looked  at  Jorinde.  Jorinde  was 
changed  into  a  nightingale,  which  sung  Zick- 
eut !  Zickeut  I  An  owl,  with  glaring  eyes,  flew 
three  times  round  them,  and  cried  three  times, 
*  Shoo-hoo— hoo-hoo  V  Joringel  could  not  move ; 
he  stood  there  like  a  stone;  he  could  neither 
weep,  nor  speak,  nor  lift  hand  or  foot.  The  sun 
was  now  set :  the  owl  flew  into  a  bush,  and  im- 
mediately aiierwards,  an  old  crooked  woman 
came  out  of  the  bush,  yellow  and  meagre,  with 
large  red  eyes,  and  a  crooked  nose,  the  point  of 
which  reached  to  her  chin.  She  muttered,  and 
caueht  the  nightingale,  and  bore  it  away  in  her 
hand.  Joringel  could  not  utter  a  word,  nor 
move  from  the  place.  The  nightingale  was 
gone;  at  length  the  woman  came  again,  and 
said,  with  a  hollow  voice, '  Greet  thee,  Zachiel  I 
when  the  moon  shines  into  the  cage,  let  loose, 
Zachiel,  at  the  proper  hour !'  Joringel  was  then 
at  liberty :  he  fell  down  on  his  knees  before  the 
woman,  and  besought  her  to  give  him  his  Jo- 
rinde again ;  but  she  sai^  he  should  never  have 
her  again,  and  went  away.  He  called,  he  wept, 
he  mourned,  but  all  in  vain.  Well,  what  hap- 
pened 'i  Joringel  went  away,  and  came  at  length 
mto  a  strange  village;  he  there  kept  sheep  a 
long  time.  He  often  went  about  the  castle  at 
night,  but  not  too  near;  at  length  he  dreamed, 
one  night,  that  he  found  a  blocd-red  flower,  in 
the  midst  of  which  was  a  beautiful  large  pearl ; 
that  he  broke  ofi*  the  flower,  went  with  it  to  the 
castle,  and  all  that  he  touched  with  the  flower 
became  free  from  enchantment ;  he  also  dreamed 
that  by  this  means  he  recovered  his  dear  Jorin- 
de. m  the  morning  when  he  awoke,  he  began 
to  search  through  hill  and  dale,  in  order  to  find 
such  a  flower;  he  sought  until  the  ninth  day, 
when  he  found  the  blood-red  flower,  early  in  the 
morning.  In  the  midst  was  a  large  dew-drop, 
as  laige  as  the  finest  pearl.  He  carried  this 
flower  with  him,  day  and  night,  till  he  arrived 
at  the  castle.  Well!  what  thinkest  thoul  When 
he  came  within  a  hundred  paces  of  the  castle,  he 
did  not  stick  fast,  but  went  on  to  the  eate.  Jo- 
rinsel  was  highly  rejoiced ;  he  touched  the  gate 
wim  the  flower,  and  it  sprang  open ;  he  went  in, 
across  the  court,  and  listened  if  he  could  hear 
where  the  many  birds  were  singing.  At  length 
he  heard  them,  and  went  on  till  he  found  the 
chamber;  the  enchantress  was  there,  feeding  the 
birds  in  the  seven  thousand  cages.  When  she 
saw  Joringel  she  was  angry,  very  angry ;  scold- 
ed, spat  forth  venom  and  gall  against  him,  but 
coula  not  come  within  two  paces  of  him.  He 
did  not  trouble  himself  about  her,  but  went  and 
looked  at  the  cages  with  the  birds.  There  were, 
however,  many  nundred  nightingales,  and  how 
was  he  to  find  his  Jorinde  amongst  themi 
Whilst  thus  viewing  them,  he  perceived  that  the 
old  woman  privately  took  a  cage  with  a  bird  in  it, 
and  went  with  it  towards  the  door.  He  imme- 
diately  sprang  thither,  touched  the  cage  with  the 
flower,  and  also  the  old  woman.  She  could  now 
enchant  no  longer ;  and  Jorinde,  who  stood  be- 
fore him,  threw  her  arms  around  his  neck,  as 
beautiful  as  she  had  ever  been.  He  then  also 
restored  all  the  other  birds  to  their  original  form, 
went  home  with  his  Jorinde,  and  they  lived  long 
and  happily  together."  ^     .       . 

HeinticYi  sax  as  *\t  v^vnSv^^— Vv^  ^;|5«s.^^^%»^ 
bis  mou\iL  YiaM  o^ftii.    ''  Kxj^xNI^  ^>^  '«^^ 
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length.  "  it  is  enough  to  make  one  afraid  in  the 
nighi  r  "  Yes,"  said  she ;  "  I  do  not  tell  these 
tales  at  night,  otherwise  I  should  be  afraid  my- 
self." Whilst  they  sat  thus,  Father  Siilling 
whisiled.  Maria  and  Heinrich  called  out  in  re- 
ply. He  came  not  long  after,  looked  cheerful 
and  pleasant,  as  if  he  had  found  something, 
smiled  also  occasionally,  stood,  shook  his  head, 
looked  fixedly  at  one  particular  spot,  folded  his 
hands,  and  smiled  again.  Maria  and  Heinrich 
looked  at  him  with  astonishment,  yet  they  did 
not  venture  to  ask  him  about  it ;  for  he  often  r  i 
as  though  he  laughed  to  himself.  SiiLi.;^ 
heart  was  however  too  full;  he  sat  down  by 
them,  and  related  as  follows:  when  he  began, 
his  eyes  were  full  of  tears.  Maria  and  Hein- 
rich saw  it,  and  their  tears  already  overflowed. 
"  On  leaving  you  to  go  into  the  wood,  I  saw 
at  a  distance  before  mc,  a  light,  just  as  when  the 
sun  rises  in  the  morning,  and  was  much  surpri- 
sed. 'What  is  thatl'  thought  I:  'the  sun  is  al- 
ready standing  in  the  heavens — is  it  a  new  sun  1 
It  must  be  something  strange :  I  will  go  and  see 
it.'  I  went  towards  it;  as  I  approached,  there 
was  before  me  a  large  plain,  the  extent  of  which 
I  could  not  overlook.  1  had  never  seen  any  thing 
so  glorious  in  all  my  life ! — such  a  fine  perfume, 
and  such  a  cool  air  proceeded  from  it,  as  I  can- 
not express.  The  whole  region  was  white  with 
the  light — the  day  with  the  sun  is  night  compared 
to  it.  There  stood  there  many  thousand  beauti- 
ful castles,  one  near  another— castles !  I  cannot 
describe  them  to  you !  as  if  they  were  made  of 
silver.   There  were  also  gardens,  bushes,  brooks. 

0  God,  how  beautiful !  Not  far  from  me  stood  a 
large  and  glorious  mansion  (the  tears  here 
flowed  abundantly  down  the  good  Stilling's 
cheeks,  as  well  as  those  of  Maria  and  Heinrich). 
Some  one  came  towards  me  out  of  the  door  of 
this  mansion,  like  a  virgin.  Ah!  a  glorious 
angel  I  When  she  was  close  to  me,  I  saw  .it 
was  our  departed  Doris!  (All  three  now  sob- 
bed ;  neither  of  them  could  speak,  except  Hein- 
rich, who  wept,  and  exclaimed,  *  O  my  mother, 
my  dear  motner!')  She  said  to  mc,  in  such  a 
friendly  manner,  with  the  very  look  which  for- 
merly so  oiXzn  stole  my  heart,  •  Father^  yonder  is 
our  eternal  habitation;  you  tciU  soon  covie  to  us.^ 

1  looked,  but  all  was  forest  before  me ;  the  glo- 
rious vision  had  departed.  Children,  I  shall  die 
soon— how  glad  am  I  at  the  thought !"  Hein- 
rich could  not  cease  asking  how  his  mother 
looked,  what  she  had  on,  and  such  like.  All 
three  pursued  their  labor  during  the  day,  and 
spoke  continually  of  this  occurrence.  But  old 
Stilling  was  from  that  time  like  one  who  is  in  a 
strange  land  and  not  at  home. 

It  was  an  ancient  custom,  which,  like  many 
others,  I  have  not  yet  mentioned,  that  Father 
Stilling  should,  with  his  own  hands,  cover  every 
year  a  part  of  his  straw-thatched  cottage.  He 
had  done  this  for  forty-eight  years,  and  it  was  to 
be  done  again  that  summer.  He  arranged  it  so, 
that  he  covered  it  anew  every  year,  as  far  as  the 
rye-straw  served  which  he  had  grown  that  year. 

The  time  of  thatching  fell  towards  Michael- 
mas-day, and  was  rapidly  approaching,  so  that 
Father  Stilling  began  to  prepare  for  the  work. 
Heinrich  was  appointed  to  hand  him  the  straw, 
and  therefore  his  going  to  school  was  postponed 
for  a  week.  Margaret  and  Maria  daily  held  a 
secret  council  in  the  kitchen,  respecting  the  fil- 
test  means  nf  restrainiDg  him  from  thatching. 
Both  at  length  resolved  to  represent  the  mauer 
to  him  seriously,  and  to  warn  him  of  the  dan^r. 


They  appointed  the  time  daring  dinner  for  tlw 
purpose.  * ' 

Margaret  therefore  brought  up  a  dish  of  vege- 
tables, on  which  were  four  pieces  of  meat,  which 
were  laid  so  that  each  of  them  stood  just  before 
the  person  they  were  destined  for.  Behind  her 
came  Maria,  with  a  jug  full  of  milk  and  cram- 
bled  bread.  Both  placed  their  dishes  on  the 
table,  at  which  Father  Stilling  and  Heinrich 
already  sat  in  their  places,  and  spoke,  with  ao  air 
of  importance,  of  the  thatching  they  intended  to 
commence  on  the  morrow.  For,  to  speak  in 
confidence,  however  intent  Heinrich  might  be 
upon  his  studies,  sciences  and  books,  still  it  was 
a  much  greater  joy.  either  to  roam  abom  the 
woods,  or  in  the  fields,  or  even  climb  upon  the 
roof  of  the  house  in  the  compaoy  of  his  grand- 
father ;  for  this  was  now  the  third  year  in  which 
he  had  assi^ed  his  grandfather  as  deacon  at  this 
yearly  solemnity.  It  may  therefore  be  easily 
supposed,  that  the  boy  was  heartily  vexed  when 
he  began  to  comprehend  Margaret  and  Maria's 
intention. 

"  1  know  not,  Eberhard,"  said  Margaret,  whilst 
laying  her  left  hand  upon  his  shoulder;  '*thoa 
seemest  to  me  to  fall  away  so.  Dost  thou  not 
feel  any  thing  of  it  in  thy  constitution  V 

Stilling.-^"  One  grows  older  every  day,  Mar- 
garet." 

Margaret.—**  O  yes !  certainly,  old  and  stiC 

'*  That's  true,"  rejoined  Maria,  and  sighed, 

"  My  grandfather  is  still  very  strong  for  his 
age,"  said  Heinrich. 

"  That  I  am,  lad,"  answered  the  old  man.  "  I 
would  still  run  up  the  ladder  with  thee  for  a  wa- 
ger." 

Heinrich  laughed  aloud :  Margaret  soon  saw 
that  she  could  not  carry  the  fortress  on  that  side; 
she  therefore  sought  another  way. 

"  O  yes,"  said  she,  "  it  is  a  peculiar  favour  to 
be  so  well  in  one's  old  age ;  thou  hast  never  been 
sick,  I  believe,  in  thy  life,  Ebcrt  V 

Staling.—**  Never  in  my  life ;  I  know  not  what 
sickness  is ;  for  I  went  about  when  I  had  the 
small-pox  and  measles." 

"Yet  I  believe,  father,"  rejoined  Maria,  "that 
you  have  been  ill  several  times  from  falling;  for 
you  have  sometimes  told  us  that  you  have  often 
had  dangerous  falls." 

Stilling.—"  Yes,  I  have  had  three  mortal  faUs." 

"  And  the  fourth  time  thou  wilt  fall  down," 
said  Margaret;  "  1  forbode  it.  Thou  hast  lately 
seen  a  vision  in  the  wood  -,  and  a  little  whife 
ago,  a  neighbour  warned  and  begged  of  me  not 
to  let  thee  go  upon  the  roof:  for  she  said  that,  in 
the  evenings,  wnen  she  milked  the  cows,  she  had 
heard  a  noise  and  a  piteous  lamentation  near 
our  house  in  the  road.  I  beg  of  thee,  Ebert,  do 
me  the  plea.su re,  and  let  some  one  else  thatch 
the  house  ;  thou  dost  not  need  to  do  it." 

Stilling.—**  Margaret,  may  not  I,  or  any  one 
else,  meet  with  some  other  misfortune  on  the 
road  7  I  have  seen  a  vision,  it  is  true ;  and  oar 
neighbour  may  have  had  such  a  foreboding. 
Now  if  this  is  certain,  who  can  escape  what 
God  has  ordained  concerning  himi  If  he  has 
determined  that  I  should  end  my  course  in  the 
road  here,  shall  I,  a  poor  stupid  mortal,  be  able 
to  avoid  it?  And  if  I  am  to  fall  down  dead, 
how  shall  I  be  able  to  preserve  myself  1  Sup- 
posing ]^o  not  go  upon  the  roof,  may  not  I,  to- 
day or  to-morrow,  ascend  a  cartload  of  wood  in 
the  road,  in  order  to  unload  it,  stumble,  and 
bieaVt  ray  liceVL'X  l/lw%^Tet,  let  me  alone!  I 
I  wV\\  %o  on  \^«x  «A  \  \^%.'^  \kV^«(V.Q  ^QQft^^ad  if 
my  YioTU  comtA  «a<aA!tt\^  A  ViSl  w3\\J.^^«»»? 
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Margaret  acd  Maria  added  still  something 
more ;  bat  he  heeded  it  not,  and  spoke,  on  the 
contrary,  with  Heiurich,  on  a  variecy  of  things 
regarding  the  thatching;  they  were  therefore 
3biige(l  to  be  content,  and  attempted  the  thing 
no  more. 

The  next  morning  they  rose  early,  and  old 
Stilling  began,  whilst  singing  a  morning  hymn, 
:o  loosen  and  throw  down  the  old  straw,  which 
le  easily  accomplished  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
K>  that  the  next  day  they  were  able  to  commence 
:ovcring  the  roof  with  new  straw;  in  short,  the 
^oof  was  finished  without  experiencing  the  slighi- 
!st  danger  or  affright ;  only  it  was  necessary  to 
iscend  it  once  more,  in  order  to  place  strong 
fresh  sods  along  the  ridge.  Old  Stilling,  how- 
ever, was  in  no  hurry  with  this ;  a  week  some- 
imes  passed  over  beibrc  it  occurred  to. him  to 
perform  this  last  pan  of  his  labor. 

The  next  Wednesday  morning,  Eberhard  rose 
ancommonly  early,  and  went  about  in  the  house, 
from  one  room  to  another,  as  if  he  were  seeking 
something.  His  family  were  surprised,  and 
asked  him  what  he  sought?  *' Nothing,  said 
be ;  "I  know  not.  I  am  very  well,  and  yet  I 
have  no  rest;  I  cannot  be  still  any  where,  just 
ELS  if  there  was  something  in  me  that  impelled 
me ;  I  also  feel  an  apprehension  of  which  I  know 
not  the  reason."  Margaret  advised  him  to  dress 
himself,  and  afterwards  to  go  with  Heinrich  to 
Lichthausen  to  visit  his  son  Johann.  He  assent- 
ed, but  wished  first  to  lay  the  sods  upon  the  ridge 
3f  the  house,  and  visit  his  son  the  day  following. 
His  wife  and  daughter  were  both  opposed  to 
this  idea.  At  dinner,  they  seriously  warned 
him  not  to  go  upon  the  roof;  even  Heinrich 
begged  him  to  hire  some  one  to  complete  the 
thatching.  But  the  worthy  old  man  smiled  with 
ID  unlimited  influence  on  those  around  him — a 
imile  which  had  won  so  many  a  heart,  and  im- 
pressed it  with  reverence,  although  at  the  same 
time  he  did  not  say  a  word.  A  man  who  has 
grown  old  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  good  conscience, 
srith  the  consciousness  of  many  good  actions, 
and  who  has  accustomed  himself  to  a  free  inter- 
coar»e  with  God  and  his  Redeemer,  acquires  a 
greatness  and  a  freedom  which  the  greatest  con- 
queror never  attained.  The  whole  of  Still ing's 
answer  to  this  well-meant  warning  of  his  fam- 
ilv  consisted  in  this.— That  he  would  ascend  the 
cherry-tree,  and  once  more  eat  his  full  of  cher- 
ries; for  there  was  a  tree  which  stood  in  the 
orchard  behind,  which  bore  fruit  very  late,  but 
BO  much  the  more  excellent  in  quality.  His 
wife  and  daughter  were  amazed  at  this  propo- 
sal, for  he  had  not  been  in  a  tree  for 'the  last  ten 
years.  '•  Now  then,"  said  Margaret,  "  for  this 
Lime  thou  must  exalt  thyself,  let  it  cost  what  it 
will."  Eberhard  laughed,  and  replied,  "The 
higher,  the  nearer  heaven."  With  this  he  went 
oat  of  the  door,  and  Heinrich  after  him,  towayds 
the  cherry- tree.  He  took  hold  of  the  tree  with 
bis  arms  and  knees,  and  climbing  up  to  the  top, 
placed  himself  in  a  forked  branch  of  the  tree, 
and  began  to  eat  the  cherries,  occasionally  throw- 
ing down  a  twig  to  Heinrich.  Margaret  and 
Maria  came  likewise.  "  Hold !"  said  the  hon- 
est woman;  "  lifl  me  up  a  little;  Maria,  that  I 
may  take  hold  of  tlii  lowest  boughs.  I  must  try 
whether  I  can  also  climb  up."  She  succeeded, 
and  got  up;  Stilling  looked  down,  and  laughed 
heartily,  and  said,  "  This  may  truly  be  called 
having  our  youth  renewed  like  the  eagle's." 
There  sat  the  two  honest  old  grey-heads  in  the 
bnmchM  of  the  cherry-tree,  and  eojoyed  once 


more  together  the  sweet  fruits  of  their  youth ; 
Stilling  was  particularly  cheer^l.  Maigaret 
descended  again,  and  went  with  Maria  to  the 
garden,  which  was  a  good  way  off,  down  the 
village.  An  hour  aAerwards,  Stilling  also  de- 
scended; and  took  a  mattock  in  order  to  cut 
sods.  For  this  purpose,  he  went  to  the  end  of 
the  orchard,  near  to  the  wood.  Heinrich  re- 
mained opposite  the  house,  sitting  under  the 
cherry-tree.  Eberhard  came  at  length  again, 
carrying  a  large  piece  of  green  turf  on  his  head, 
and  bowed  to  Heinrich,  looking  yery  grave,  and 
said,  "  See  what  a  night-cap."  Heinrich  start- 
ed, and  a  tremor  pervaded  his  whole  soul.  He 
has  subsequently  confei>scd  to  roe,  that  this  made 
an  indelible  impression  upon  him. 

Father  Stilling,  meanwhile,  ascended  the  roof 
with  the  sods.  Heinrich  was  cutting  a  piece  of 
wood;  and  whilst  thus  engaged,  he  heard  a 
noise  of  some  one  falling.  He  looked  towards 
the  place,  and  blackness  covered  his  eyes,  like 
the  night.  The  kind  and  dear  old  man  lay 
stretched  out  under  the  weight  of  the  ladders, 
his  hands  folded  upon  his  breast,  his  eyes  fixed, 
his  teeth  shaking,  and  all  his  limbs  trembling, 
like  a  person  in  a  severe  frost.  Heinrich  hasti- 
ly threw  the  ladders  off  him,  stretched  out  his 
arms,  and  ran  like  one  insane  down  the  village, 
filling  the  whole  valley  with  his  moaning  and 
lamentation.  Scarcely  had  Margaret  and  Ma- 
ria heard  in  the  garden  the  sorrowful  and  well- 
known  voice  of  their  dear  boy,  than  Maria  utter- 
ed a  deep  cry,  wrung  her  hands  above  her  head, 
and  flew  up  the  village.  Margaret  hastened 
after  her,  with  her  arms  extended,  her  eyes 
staring  wildly,  and  now  and  then  relieving  her 
oppressed  bosom  a  little  by  a  hoarse  shriek. 
Maria  and  Heinrich  were  the  first  with  the  good 
man.  He  lay  stretched  out  at  full  length,  his 
eyes  and  mouth  were  closed,  his  hands  folded 
upon  his  breast,  and  he  was  breathing  slowly 
and  strongly,  like  a  healthy  man  in  a  sound 
sleep ;  nor  was  it  any  where  perceptible  that  he 
had  lost  blood.  Maria  shed  many  tears  upon 
his  face,  and  moaned  continually,  *'Ah!  my. 
father !  my  father  1"  Heinrich  sat  at  his  feet  in 
the  dust,  sobbing  and  weeping.  Meanwhile 
Margaret  arrived  also ;  she  fell  down  beside  him 
on  her  knees,  took  her  husband  round  the  neck, 
and  called  into  his  ear  with  her  usual  tone  of 
voice ;  but  he  made  no  sign.  The  intrepid  wook- 
an  then  rose,  took  courage,  nor  had  a  tear  fallen 
from  her  eyes.  Some  of  the  neighbours  now 
came  to  them,  and  all  shed  tears,  for  he  was 
universally  beloved.  Margaret  quickly  made 
up  a  low  bed  in  the  room;  she  spread  over  it 
her  best  sheets,  which  she  had  used,  some  forty 
years  before,  in  her  bridal  days.  She  then  came 
out,  quite  resigned,  and  exclaimed,  "  Bring  in 
my  Eberhard,  and  lay  him  upon  the  bed."  The 
men  took  hold  of  him,  Maria  held  his  head,  and 
Heinrich  had  both  his  feet  in  his  arms;  they  laid 
him  upon  the  bed,  and  Margaret  undressed  him 
and  covered  him  up.  He  lay  there,  just  like  a 
healthy  man  asleep.  Heinrich  was  now  order- 
ed to  run  to  Florenburgh,  to  fetch  a  surgeon. 
The  latter  came  the  same  evening,  examined 
him,  bled  him,  and  declared  that,  though  there 
was  no  fracture,  yet  his  death  would  certainly 
ensue  within  three  days,  there  being  a  complete 
concussion  of  the  bram. 

On  this,  Siilling*s  six  children  were  all  sent 
for,  and  arrived  betimes  on  vVv^  TVwNo^vi  \svwi.- 

1  mourned,  aad^f^ijx.   TY«^V[itoa^^«*^^ 
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with  cloth,  and  Mai^rei,  very  resignedly,  attend- 
ed to  her  household  affairs.  On  the  Friday  af- 
ternoon, the  sufferer's  head  began  to  move,  the 
upper  lip  Ut'ted  itself  up  a  little,  and  became  of 
a  blueish  colour,  and  a  cold  sweat  burst  forth 
all  over.  His  children  all  approached  nearer 
the  bed.  Margaret  saw  it  also ;  she  took  a  chair 
and  sat  backwards  near  the  wall  in  the  dark;  all 
looked  down  and  were  silent.  Heinrich  sat  at 
bis  grandfather's  feet,  looked  at  him  occasion- 
ally, with  weeping  dyes,  and  was  silent  also. 
Thus  they  all  sat  till  nine  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing. Catherine  then  first  observed  that  her  father 
ceased  to  breathe.— She  called  out  piteously, 
"  My  father  is  dying !"  All  fell  with  their  faces 
on  the  bed,  sobbing  and  weeping.  Heinrich 
stood  up,  took  his  grandfather  by  the  feet,  and 
wept  bitterly.  Father  Stilling  drew  his  breath 
deeply,  like  one  that  sighs  profoundly,  and  be- 
tween each  sigh  his  breath  ceased  entirely ;  no- 
thing moved  in  his  whole  body,  except  the  under 
jaw,  which  projected  forward  a  little  at  every 
sigh. 

Idargaret  Stilling,  with  all  her  grief,  had  not 
yet  wept ;  but,  as  soon  as  she  heaid  Catherine's 
exclamation,  she  rose  up,  went  to  the  bed,  and 
looked  her  dying  husband  in  the  face.  Some 
tears  now  fell  down  her  cheeks ;  she  stretched 
herself  out,  for  she  was  a  little  bent  b}i  age,  lift- 
ed up  her  eyes,  and,  extending  her  hands  to- 
wards heaven,  prayed  wiih  the  utmost  fervour 
of  heart ;  she  fetched  her  breath  deeply  every  time, 
which  she  spent  in  an  ardent  ejaculation.  She 
spoke  the  words  as  she  was  wont,  in  low  Grer- 
man,  but  all  were  full  of  spirit  and  life.  The 
purport  of  them  was,  that  her  God  and  Redeemer 
would  graciously  receive  her  dear  husband's 
soul,  and  take  him  ta  himself  in  everlasting  joy. 


As  she  began  to  pray,  all  her  children  looked 
up  astonished,  sank  by  the  bedside  upon  their 
knees,  and  prayed  with  her  in  silence.  The 
last  mortal  blow  now  arrived  :<— the  whole  body 
was  convulsed,  he  uttered  a  cry,  and  departed. 
Margaret  ceased  praying,  took  her  deceased  hus- 
band's right  hand,  shook  it,  and  said,  "  Fa^^ 
well,  Eberhard !  we  shall  soon  meet  again  in 
heaven."  On  saying  this,  she  sank  upon  her 
knees,  while  all  her  chikiren  fell  down  aromid 
her.  Margaret  now  wept  the  biUerrst  tears,  and 
mourned  deeply. 

Meanwhile  the  neighboars  came  to  dreis  the 
deceased.  The  children  rose  up,  and  the  mother 
fetched  the  shroud.  He  lay  till  the  foUowiog 
Monday  on  the  bier,  and  was  then  taken  to 
Florenburgh  to  be  interred. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  StoUbein  appears  in  this 
history  as  a  strange  and  obstinate  man;  but 
when  not  in  this  humour,  he  was  kind  and  ten- 
der-hearted. When  Stilling  was  lowered  into 
his  grave,  he  wept  bi^  tears ;  and,  in  the  pulpit, 
in  the  midst  of  contmual  weeping,  his  words 
were,  "I  am  grieved  for  thee,  my  brother  Jona- 
than! Would  God,  I  had  died  for  thee !"  And 
the  text  for  the  funeral  sermon  was, "  Well  done, 
good  and  faithful  servant  t  thou  hast  been  faith- 
ful over  a  few  things,  I  will  make  thee  ruler 
over  many.  Elnter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy 
Lord!" 

Should  any  of  my  readers  come  to  Floren- 
burgh, opposite  the  church-door,  at  the  highest 
part  of  the  church-yard,  sleeps  Father  StiHing, 
on  the  ascent.  No  sumptuous  tombstone  cov- 
ers his  grave ;  but  in  the  spring,  a  pair  of  dores 
coo  and  caress  each  other  soliurily  between  the 
grass  and  the  flowers  which  spring  forth  from 
the  mouldering  remains  of  Fatner  Stilling. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Fathxr  Stilling  was  gone  to  the  quiet  habita- 
tion of  his  forefathers,  and  in  his  house  every 
thing  reposed  in  mournful  and  deathlike  silence. 
For  upwards  of  a  century,  every  hatchet,  milk- 
pail,  and  other  article  of  household  furniture, 
had  had  its  fixed  place,  and  from  long  use  had 
become  smooth  and  polished.  Each  neighbour 
and  friend  from  the  neighbourhood  or  from  a 
distance,  always  found  every  thing  in  its  wont- 
ed order ;  and  this  renders  people  sociable.  On 
entering  the  house-door,  the  individual  felt  him- 
self at  home.  But  now,  every  thing  was  still 
and  deserted,  the  voice  of  mirth  and  joy  was 
silent,  and  his  place  at  the  table  remained  emp- 
ty ;  no  one  ventured  to  sit  down  in  it,  until  at 
length  Heinrich  took  possession  of  it ;  but  he 
only  half.filled  it. 

Margaret  Stilling,  meanwhile,  mourned  calm- 
ly and  without  complaining ;  but  Heinrich  spoke 
much  with  her  concerning  his  grandfather.  He 
imagined  heaven  to  himself  as  a  glorious  coun- 
try, full  of  woods,  fields,  and  meadows,  in  all 
the  bloom  and  verdure  of  the  finest  spring,  when 
the  south  wind  breathes  over  theni,  and  the  sun 
imparts  life  and  fecundity  to  every  creature. 
He  then  saw  father  Stilling  walking  about  with 
^gioij  round  his  head,  and  a  silvery  robe  ftow- 
^  about  him. 


ideas.  Margaret  once  asked  him,  '*  What  think- 
est  thou,  Heinrich,  that  thy  grandfather  is  doing 
at  present  V*  He  answered,  **  He  will  be  trav- 
elling  to  Orion,  to  Sirius,  to  Charles's  Wain,  and 
the  Pleiades,  and  take  a  good  view  of  every 
thing ;  he  will  then  be  tnily  astonished,  and  say. 
as  he  has  so  often  said,  'O  what  a  wonderful 
God!"*  «*But  I  have  no  mind  for  all  this,** 
said  Margaret ;  **  what  shall  I  do  there?"  Hein- 
rich rejoined,  '*  Act  like  Mary,  who  sat  at  the 
feet  of  Jesus.*'  With  such  discourse  the  memo- 
ry of  the  good  man  was  frequently  renewed. 

The  housekeeping  could  not  long  exist  on  the 
footing  it  now  was ;  the  old  mother,  therefore, 
requested  her  son-in-law  Simon,  with  his  wile 
Elizabeth,  to  take  np  their  abode  again  in  the 
house,  for  they  had  rented  a  house  and  garden 
in  another  place,  where  they  resided  during 
father  Stillin^'s  life.  They  came  with  their 
children  and  furniture,  and  took  charge  of  the 
paternal  inheritance ; — immediately  every  thing 
became  strange ;  they  broke  down  a  wall  of  the 
room,  and  built  out  four  feet  further  into  the 
yard.  Simon  had  not  room  enough.  He  was 
no  Stilling ;  and  the  oaken  table,  full  of  bless- 
ing and  hospitality — the  honest  old  table — ^was 
obliged  to  make  way  for  a  yellow  mafrie  one, 
full  of  closed  drawers,  and  had  its  place  assigo- 
Qd  \l  on  the  beam  behind  the  chimney.  Heio- 
T\c\i  occasvoTvaXV^  TXA!^«^\iCuctvai«e3  thither,  laid 
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Simon  found  him  once  in  this  posture,  and  said 
to  him,  "Heinrich,  what  art  thou  doing  herel" 
The  latter  answered,  "  I  am  weeping  about  the 
table."  The  uncle  laughed,  and  said,  "Thou 
hast  good  reason  to  weep  for  an  old  oaken 
board  !"  Heinrich  was  vexed,  and  added,  **  This 
handle  behind,  and  that  foot  there,  and  this  work 
at  the  handle,  was  made  by  ray  grandfather ;  be 
that  loves  him  would  not  break  it.*'  Simon  was 
>^ngry,  and  replied,  "It  was  not  large  enough 
lor  me ;  and  besides,  what  should  I  have  done 
with  my  own  1"  *•  Uncle,"  said  Heinrich,  "  yoa 
ahould  have  placed  it  here  till  my  grandmother 
dies,  and  the  rest  of  us  are  gone." 

Meanwhile,  every  thing  was  changed ;  the 
gentle  breathing  of  StiIUng*8  spirit  was  trans- 
muted into  the  roaring  of  an  anxious  desire  after 
money  and  property.  Margaret  felt  this,  and 
her  children  witli  her ;  she  retired  into  a  comer 
behind  the  stove,  and  there  she  spent  her  re- 
maining years ;  she  became  entirely  blind,  yet 
this  did  not  hinder  her  from  spinning  flax^  in 
which  she  passed  her  time. 

Father  Stilling  is  gone;  I  will  now  follow 
the  footsteps  of  young  Heinrich,  his  grandson, 
wherever  he  may  go ;  nothing  besides  shall  re- 
tard me. 


Johann  Stilling  was  now  bailiff  and  landmeas- 
arer ;  Wilhelm  schoolmaster  at  Tiefenbach ; 
Maria  at  service  with  her  sister  Elizabeth ;  4he 
other  daughters  were  married  out  of  the  house ; 
and  Heinrich  went  to  Florenburgh  to  the  Latin 
school. 

Wilhelm  had  a  room  in  Stiiling*s  house ;  in 
it  there  stood  a  bed  in  which  he  slept  with  his 
son,  and  at  the  window  was  a  table  with  the 
appurtenances  of  his  trade,  for  as  soon  as  he 
came  from  the  school  he  laboured  at  his  needle. 
In  the  morning  early,  Heinrich  took  his  satchel, 
in  which,  besides  the  necessary  schoolbooks, 
there  was  a  sandwich  for  dinner,  as  also  the 
**  History  of  the  Four  Children  of  Haymon,"  or 
some  other  such  book,  together  with  a  shep- 
herd's flute.  As  soon  as  he  had  breakfasted, 
he  set  ofT;  and  when  he  was  outside  the  vil- 
lage, he  took  out  his  book,  and  read  whilst  walk- 
ing, or  else  quavered  some  old  ballad  or  other 
tone  upon  his  flute.  Learning  Latin  was  not  at 
all  difficult  to  him,  and  he  had  still  time  enough 
to  read  old  tales.  In  the  summer  he  went  home 
every  evening ;  but  in  the  winter  he  came  only 
on  the  Saturday  evening,  and  went  away  again 
on  the  Monday  morning ; — this  continued  four 
years ;  but  the  last  summer  he  stayed  much  at 
home,  and  assisted  his  father  at  his  trade,  or 
made  buttons. 

Even  the  road  to  Florenburgh  and  the  school 
afforded  him  many  a  pleasant  hour.  The  school- 
master was  a  gentle  and  sensible  man,  and 
knew  bcth  how  to  give  and  to  take.  After  din- 
ner Stilling  assembled  a  number  of  children 
about  him,  went  out  with  them  into  the  fields, 
or  to  the  edge  of  a  brook,  and  then  related  to 
them  all  kinds  of  fine  sentimental  tales :  and 
after  his  store  was  exhausted,  others  were 
obliged  to  do  the  same.  Some  of  them  were 
once  together  in  a  meadow,  when  a  boy  came 
to  them,  who  began  as  follows :  **  Hear  me, 
children  i  I  will  tell  you  something.  Near  us 
lives  old  Friihling :  you  know  how  he  totters 
about  with  his  atick;  be  baa  no  longer  any 
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teeth,  and  he  cannot  see  or  hear  much.  Now^ 
when  he  sits  at  the  dinner-table,  and  trenibles 
in  such  a  manner,  he  always  scatters  much,  and 
sometimes  something  falls  out  of  his  mouth 
again.  This  disgusted  his  son  and  his  daugh- 
ter-in-law ;  and,  therefore,  the  old  grandfather 
was  at  length  obliged  to  eat  in  the  comer,  be- 
hind the  stove ;  they  gave  him  something  to  eat 
in  an  earthen  dish,  and  that  often  not  enough 
to  satisfy  him.  I  have  seen  him  eating;  and 
he  looked  so  sad  afler  dinner,  and  his  eyes  were 
wet  with  tears.  Well,  the  day  before  yester- 
day he  broke  his  earthen  dish.  The  young 
woman  scolded  him  severely,  but  he  said  noth- 
ing, and  only  sighed.  They  then  bought  him  a 
wooden  dish  for  a  couple  of  farthings,  and  he* 
was  obliged  to  eat  out  of  it  yesterday  for  the 
first  time.  Whilst  they  were  sitting  thus  at 
dinner,  their  little  boy,  who  is  three  years  and 
a  half  old,  began  to  gather  little  boards  together 
on  the  floor.    Young   Friihling  said  to  him^ 

*  What  art  thou  doing  there,  Peter  V  *  0,'  said 
the  child,  *  I  am  making  a  little  trough,  out  of 
which  ray  father  and  mother  shall  eat  when  I 
am  grown  up.'  Young  Friihling  and  his  wife 
looked  at  each  other  awhile;  at  length  they 
began  to  weep,  and  immediately  fetched  the  old 
grandfather  to  the  table,  and  let  him  eat  with 
them." 

The  children  sprang  up,  clapped  their  hands*, 
and  cried  out,  **  That  is  very  pretty ; — did  little 
Peter  say  so  ?*'  "  Yes,"  rejoined  the  boy,  ••  I 
stood  by  when  it  happened."  Heinrich  Stilling,, 
however,  did  not  laugh:  he  stood  still,  and 
looked  down  ;  the  tale  penetrated  through  him,, 
eveif  to  his  inmost  soul ;  at  length  be  began : 
"  I  believe  if  that  had  happened  to  my  grand- 
father, he  would  have  risen  up  from  his  wooden 
dish,  gone  into  a  corner  of  the  room,  and,  hav- 
ing placed  himself  there,  would  have  exclaimed, 

*  Cord,  strengthen  me  at  this  time,  that  I  giay 
a ven|e  myself  of  these  Ph  ilistines !  *  He  would' 
then  have  laid  hold  of  the  comer-posts,  and  have 
pulled  the  house  down  about  them."  "  Gently, 
gently,  Stilling !"  said  one  of  the  tallest  of  the 
boys  to  him ;  *'  that  would  have  been  a  little  too 
bad  of  thy  grandfather."  "Thou  art  in  the 
right,"  said  Heinrich  ;  "  but  only  think  how  Sa- 
tanic it  was ! — how  often  may  old  Friihling  have 
had  his  boy  in  his  lap,  and  put  the  best  morsels 
into  his  mouth !  It  would  not  have  been  won- 
derful if  some  fiery  dragon,  at  midnight,  when 
the  first  quarter  of  the  moon  had  just  set,  had 
hurled  itself  down  the  chimney  of  such  a  house, 
and  poisoned  all  the  food."  It  was  nothing 
strange  that  he  thought  of  the  dragon ;  for  some 
days  before,  on  going  home  in  the  evening,  he- 
himself  had  seen  what  he  thought  a  great  one 
flying  through  the  air,  and  he  was  still  firmly^ 
persuaded  that  it  was  one  of  the  chief  of  the 
devils. 

Thus  the  time  glided  awayj  and  the  period 
was  at  hand  when  he  was  to  leave  the  Latin 
school,  and  assist  his  father  in  his  trade.  This 
was,  however,  a  great  trial  to  him :  he  lived 
only  amongst  his  books,  and  it  always  seemed 
to  him  that  time  enough  was  not  afforded  him 
for  reading ;  on  which  account  he  had  an  inde- 
scribable longing  to  become  a  schoolmaster. 
This  was,  in  his  eyes,  the  most  honourafete  «.^- 
tion  he  cvei  ex^ecVc^  Vo  ^vvaXw.  '^V^  ^^"^^ 
of  becoiikm^  a  v«RY«t  vivfc  xw^  ^«  \«?s^ia^\>a» 
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sphere.  Bnt  when  he  sometimes  soared  on 
high,  imagined  himself  in  the  pulpit,  and  then 
reflected  what  a  happiness  it  would  be  to  spend 
a  whole  life  surrounded  by  books,  his  heart  en- 
larged—delight pervaded  him,  and  then  it  some- 
times occurred  to  him  that  God  did  not  create 
this  impulse  in  him  in  vain ;  therefore  said  he, 
**  I  will  be  quiet.  He  will  lead  me,  and  I  will 
follow  him." 

This  enthusiasm  sometimes  induced  him, 
when  his  family  was  not  at  home,  to  act  a  pleas- 
ant comedy ;  he  collected  as  many  children  round 
him  as  he  could  gather  together,  hung  a  woroan*s 
black  apron  on  his  back,  made  himself  a  ruff  of 
white  paper,  which  he  put  round  his  neck,  then 
ascended  an  arm-chair,  with  the  back  before 
him,  and  began  to  preach  with  a  gravity  which 
astonished  all  his  hearers.  He  did  this  oAen  ; 
for  it  was  perhaps  the  only  child's  play  in  which 
be  ever  indulged. 

Now,  it  happened  on  one  occasion,  as  he  was 
declaiming  very  violently,  and  making  hell  hot 
for  his  hearers,  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stollbein  all 
at  once  entered  the  room ;  he  did  not  often 
smile,  but  this  time  he  could  not  smother  his 
laughter.  Heinrich,  however,  did  not  laugh, 
but  stood  there  like  a  statue,  pale  as  the  wall, 
-and  he  was  nearer  weeping  than  laughing.  His 
bearers  placed  themselves  all  along  the  wall, 
and  folded  their  hands.  Heinrich  looked  timid- 
ly at  the  clergyman,  fearing  lest  he  should  lifl 
trp  his  cane  to  strike  him,  for  such  was  his  cus- 
tom when  he  saw  children  at  play ; — ^however, 
.  he  did  not  do  so  on  this  occasion ;  he  merely 
said,  "  Come  down  and  place  thyself  yonder, 
.  and  throw  aside  th^t  foolish  dress !"  Heinrich 
willingly  obeyed.    Stollbein  continued : 

"  I  believe  thou  intendest  to  act  the  preacher.'* 
Heinrich. — "  I  have  no  money  to  study,** 
Stollbein. — **Thoa  shalt  not  be  a  preacher, 
but  a  schoolmaster.** 

ffcinricA.— "That  I  will,  gladly,  your Tever- 
ence  I  But  if  our  Lord  God  will  have  me  be- 
come a  preacher,  or  some  other  learned  man, 
must  I  then  say,  *  No,  gracious  God,  I  will  con- 
tinue a  schoolmaster — his  reverence  will  have 
it  so.*  ** 

Stollbein. — "  Hold  thy  tongue,  thou  ass !  dost 
thou  not  know  whom  thou  hast  before  thee  T* 
:    The  clergyman  then  catechized  all  the  chil- 
liren,  in  which  he  had  an  excellent  gift. 

At  the  next  opportunity  Mr.  Stollbein  sought 
to  persuade  Wilhelm  to  send  his  son  to  the  uni- 
versity ;  he  even  promised  to  procure  the  sup- 
plies, but  this  undertaking  was  too  great  to  be 
surmounted. 

Heinrich,  meanwhile,  struggled  honestly  with 
bis  unpleasant  situation.  His  inclination  to 
Iceep  a  school  was  inexpressible ;  but  solely  in 
«rder  that  he  might  get  rid  of  his  trade,  and  be 
able  to  occupy  himself  with  books ;  for  he  felt 
plainly  that  the  instruction  of  other  children 
would  be  extremely  tedious  to  him.  However, 
he  made  his  life  as  tolerable  as  he  possibly  could. 
Mathematics,  together  with  ancient  histories, 
and  tales  of  romance,  were  his  department ;  for 
be  had  really  studied  through  Tobias  Beutel, 
and  Bion*s  mathematical  work-school ;  dialling, 
in  particular,  delighted  him  beyond  measure. 
//  was  curious  to  see  how  he  had  garnished  the 
comer  in  which  he  sat  at  his  needle,  according 


of  sun-dials ;  inside,  before  the  window,  then 
stood  a  square  block,  in  the  shape  of  a  die,  cov- 
ered with  paper,  all  the  five  sides  of  which  were 
adorned  with  sun-dials,  the  hands  of  which  were 
broken  needles.  On  the  ceiling  above,  there 
was  likewise  a  sun-dial,  on  which  light  was  cast 
by  a  piece  of  looking-glass  in  the  window ;  and 
an  astronomical  ring,  made  of  whalebone,  bung 
by  a  thread  before  the  window ;  this  latter  served 
in  the  place  of  a  watch,  when  he  went  out  All 
these  dials  were  not  only  correctly  and  properly 
drawn,  but  he  also,  even  then,  understood  com- 
mon geometry,  together  with  writing  and  arith- 
metic thoroughly,  although  he  was  only  a  boy 
of  twelve  years  of  age,  and  an  apprentice  to  ths 
tfade  of  a  tailor. 

Young  Stilling  now  also  began  to  attend  Mr. 
Stollbein's  catechizations.  But  though  thi* 
was  a  trifle  to  him,  yet  it  had  also  its  difficul- 
ties; for  as  the  reverend  gentleman  had  alwayi 
an  eye  upon  him,  he  c<ntiiuaily  discovered 
something  that  displeased  him ;  for  instance, 
when  he  entered  the  church  or  the  vestry,  he 
was  always  the  foremost,  and  bad  therefore  al- 
so always  the  uppermost  place ;  this  StoUbeio 
could  not  endure,  for  he  unc<  mmonly  loved  hu- 
mility in  other  people.  Once,  he  attacked  him, 
and  said, — 
"  Why  art  thou  always  the  foremost!** 
He  answered,  "  When  there  is  any  thing  to 
learn,  I  am  not  willingly  the  hindmosL*' 

Stollbein. — '*  What,  thou  clown  1— knowest 
thou  no  medium  between  behind  and  in  the 
front  r» 

Stilling  would  gladly  have  added  a  word  or 
two,  but  he  was  afraid  of  enraging  the  clergy- 
man.   Mr.  Stollbein  walked  up  the  room,  and 
on  coming  down,  he  said  smiling, — "  Stilling, 
how  do'st  thou  translate  nudium  tenucre  batiV 
Heinrich, — **  That   means,   the  saints  have 
kept  the  middle  way ;  yet  it  seems  to  me,  it 
might  also  be  said,  plerique  nudiMm  tenentes  swui 
damnati"    (The  most  of  those  are  damned,  who 
kept  the  middle  way — that  is,  men  neither  cold 
nor  hot:)  Mr.  Stollbein  started,  looked  at  him, 
and  said,  "  Boy,  I  tell  thee  thou  shalt  have  the 
right  of  standing  first ;  thou  hast  made  an  ex- 
cellent reply.**    However,  he  never  stood  fore- 
most again,  in  order  that  the  other  chil^a 
might  not  be  vexed.    I  know  jiot  whether  it 
was  cowardice  or  humility.    Mr.  StoUbein  now 
asked  him  why  he  did  not  go  to  his  place.    He 
answered,  '*  He  that  humbleth  himself  shall  be 
exalted.**    **  Silence !  **  rejoined  the  clergyman ; 
thou  art  a  presumptuous  boy.** 
Things  continued  thus  until  Easter  of  the 
year  1755,  when  Heinrich  Stilling  was  fourteen 
years  and  a-half  old.    A  fortnight  before  tl^ 
time,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stollbein  sent  for  him  to 
come  to  him  alone,  and  said  to  him,  '*  Hear  me. 
Stilling ;  I  would  gladly  make  a  brave  fellow  of 
thee,  but  thou  must  behave  thyself  well,  and  be 
obedient  to  me,  thy  superior.    At  Easter  I  will 
confirm  thee,  with  some  others,  who  are  older 
than  thou,  for  the  reception  of  the  holy  sacra- 
ment, and  then  I  will  see  if  I  cannot  make  a 
schoolmaster  of  thee.**    Stilling*s  heart  leaped 
for  joy ;  he  thanked  the  clergyman,  and  pro- 
mised to  do  every  thing  he  wished  him.    This 
pleased  the  old  man  exceedingly ;  he  let  him  go 
in  peace^  and  l^vlhfolly  kept  his  word ;  for  at 
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anediateiy  appointed  schoolmaster  of  Zellherg, 
^rliich  office  he  was  to  enter  upon  on  the  first 
<Bf  May.  The  Zeliberg  people  also  anxiously 
desired  him,  for  his  fame  had  spieal  far  and 
'^vide.  It  is  impossible  to  express  ihe  pleasure 
'^irhich  young  Siilling  felt  on  this  occasion  ;  be 
^cmld  scarcely  wait  for  tiie  day  which  was  fixed 
Ar  his  entrance  into  office. 

Zellberg  lies  just  behind  the  summit  of  the 
Oilier ;  and  the  road  to  it  from  Tiefenbach  leads 
directly  up  through  the  wood.    As  soon  as^  a 

S^rson  ascends  the  hill,  he  has  before  him  a 
r^re  level  field,  near  the  right  side  of  the  wood, 
"^vhose  aged  oaks  and  beech -trees  planted  in  a 
straight  line  towards  the  east,  like  a  Prussian 
vegitnent  on  the  parade,  seem  to  prop  the  sky ; 
In  the  same  direction,  at  the  end  of  the  wood, 
Chere  rises  a  bushy  hill,  called  the  Heights,  and 
mi»o,  the  Hangesberg ;  this  is  the  highest  point 
In    all  Westphalia.    From  Tiefenbach  to  this 
place,  there  is  a  continual,  straight,  and  steep 
-saccnt,  for  three  quarters  of  a  league.    To  the 
left,  lies  a  delightful  plain,  which,  towards  the 
north,  elevates  itself  into  a  hill,  covered  with 
«om-fields ;  this  is  called  St.  Anthony*s  Church ; 
firobably  a  chapel  stood  there  in  ancient  times, 
dedicated  to  that  saint.    In  the  front  of  this 
liilly  to  the  south,  lies  a  charming  manorial  farm, 
'Which  is  occupied  by  farmers.    To  the  north- 
east, the  plain  terminates  in  a  beautiful  mea- 
dow, at  the  foot  of  two  bushy  hills ;  betwixt 
this  meadow  and  the  heights  a  green  path-way 
leads  through  the  bushes  from  the  field,  along 
^he  side  of  the  hill,  until  at  length  it  hides  itself 
in  solemn  obscurity  from  the  view ;  it  is  a  mere 
Ibrest-path,  so  formed  by  nature  and  accident. 
As  soon  as  the  highest  hill  is  surmounted,  the 
traTeller  arrives  at  the  village  of  Zellberg;  it 
lies  therefore  on  the  east  side  of  the  Giller, 
mrhere  a  brook  springs  up  in  a  meadow,  which 
at  length  becomes  a  river,  and  falls  into  the 
IVeser  not  far  from  Gassel.    The  situation  of 
this  place  is  enchantingly  beautiful,  particularly 
towards  the  close  of  the  spring,  during  the  sum- 
mer, and  in  the  beginning  of  autumn ;  but  in  the 
winter  it  is  terrible  there.    The  howling  of  the 
storm,  and  the  quantity  of  snow  which  is  hurled 
doinm  by  the  wind,  transforms  this  paradise  into 
a  Norwegian  landscape.    This  place  therefore 
was  the  first  in.  which  Heinrich  Stilling  was  to 
give  proof  of  his  abilities. 

In  the  small  villages  in  that  country,  school 
is  kept  from  the  first  of  May  till  Martinmas,  and 
consequently  through  the  summer,  but  only  two 
days  in  the  week,  namely,  Friday  and  Satur- 
day ;  and  such  was  also  the  case  at  Zellberg. 
StUling  went  thither  on  the  Friday  morning  at 
sanrise,  and  returned  the  Saturday  evening. 
This  walk  had  for  him  something  indescribable, 
particularly  when  he  ascended  the  hill  and  en- 
tered the  plain  before  sunrise,  and  saw  the  sun 
rising  in  the  distance  between  the  bushy  hills ; 
^-before  it  breathed  a  gentle  wind,  which  play- 
ed with  his  locks ;  his  heart  then  melted,  he 
oflen  wept,  and  wished  to  see  angels,  like  Jacob 
at  Mahanaim.  When  he  thus  stood  dissolved 
in  feelings  of  delight,  he  turned  about,  and  saw 
Tiefenbach  lying  below  in  nocturnal  vapour. 
To  the  Ie(^,  a  large  hill  descended  from  the  Gil- 
ler, called  der  hitzige  Slcin ;  and  forward,  to  the 
right,  lay  close  at  hand  the  ruins  of  Geisenberg 
eastle.    All  the  scenes  which  had  there  taken 


place  between  his  father  and  his  late  mother, 
and  between  his  father  and  himself,  then  pre- 
sented themselves  to  his  soul,  like  so  many  pic- 
tures irradiated  with  the  most  glorious  light; 
he  stood  like  one  intoxicated,  and  yielded  him- 
self entirely  up  to  his  sensations.  He  then 
looked  at  the  distant  prospect ; — twelve  Ger- 
man miles  southward  lay  the  Taunus,  or  Feld- 
berg,  near  Frankfort ;  eight  or  nine  miles  west- 
ward, la^  before  him  the  seven  hills  on  the 
Rhine,  besides  numberless  less  celebrated  emi- 
nences ;  but  to  the  north-west  lay  a  high  hill, 
whose  summit  almost  rivalled  that  of  the  GU- 
ler,  and  hid  from  Siilling*s  view  the  prospect  of 
the  scene  of  his  future  important  destinies. 

This  was  the  place  where  Heinrich  could 
linger  for  an  hour  together,  wiihout  being  fully 
conscious  of  himself ;  his  whole  spirit  was 
prayer,  inward  peace,  and  love  to  the  Almighty, 
who  had  made  all  these  things. 

Sometimes  also,  he  wished  himself  a  prince, 
that  he  might  build  a  town  upon  this  plain.  It 
was  immediately  there  in  his  imagination.  His 
own  residence  was  fixed  on  the  St.  Anthony's 
Church  ;— on  Ihe  heights  he  saw  the  citadel  of 
the  town,  like  Montalban  in  the  wooden  cuts  in 
the  book  of  the  Fair  Melusina ;  this  citadel  was 
to  be  called  Heinrlchsburg ;  but  as  to  the  name 
of  the  town,  he  was  still  in  doubt ;  however,  the 
name  Stillingen  seemed  to  him  the  most  heauti- 
ful.  Whilst  occupied  in  this  manner,  he  as- 
cended from  a  prince  to  a  king ;  but  when  he 
had  reached  "the  Heights,"  he  saw  Zellberg  ly- 
ing before  him,  and  he  was  then  nothing  more 
than  the  temporary  schoolmaster  of  that  place, 
and  with  this  he  was  quite  satisfied — for  he  had 
time  for  reading. 

There  dwelt  at  this  place  a  forester,  of  the 
name  of  Kruger,  a  worthy  and  honest  man ; 
this  person  had  two  young  boys,  of  whom  he 
was  desirous  to  make  something.  .  He  had  been 
cordially  attached  to  old  Stilling,  and  therefore 
he  loved  his  children  also.  It  gave  joy  to  the 
soul  of  this  man  to  see  young  Stilling  as  school- 
master in  his  village.  He  therefore  resolved  to 
take  him  into  his  house.  Heinrich  was  well 
pleased  with  this  arrangement ;  his  father  made 
all  the  clothes  for  the  forester  and  his  family, 
and  therefore  was  well  acquainted  with  them ; 
besides,  he  knew  that  Kruger  had  many  rare 
hooks,  of  which  he  hoped  to  make  good  use. 
He  consequently  fixed  his  quarters  there ;  and 
the  first  thing  he  undertook  was  the  examina^ 
tion  of  Kruger*s  library.  He  opened  an  old 
folio,  and  found  a  translation  of  Homer  in  Ger- 
man verse ;  he  leaped  for  joy,  kissed  the  book, 
pressed  it  to  his  breast,  requested  the  loan  of  it, 
and  took  it  with  him  to  the  school,  where  he 
carefully  shut  it  up  in  the  drawer  under  the  ta- 
ble, and  read  in  it  as  oflen  as  possible.  He  had 
translated  Virgil  at  the  Latin  school ;  and  on 
that  occasion  had  heard  so  much  of  Homer,  that 
he  would  previously  have  given  treasures  to 
have  been  able  to  read  it ;  the  opportunity  now 
presented  itself  to  him,  and  he  faithfully  availed 
himself  of  it. 

Seldom  has  the  Iliad,  since  it  has  been  in  the 
world,  been  read  with  more  rapture  and  feeling. 
Hector  was  a  man — not  so  Achilles — still  less 
Agamemnon ;  in  a  word,  he  took  the  part  of 
the  Trojans  thTO\\?.ho\iV  •.  ^eX\v^  ^^i^x^^Xi  ^«n^w 
ed  to  bealow  a  W\oa^\  x^v^x^  YwSa  '^^^Xs^'^^ 
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en ;  particularly  because  he  always  remained  at 
home,  although  he  caused  the  war.  "  What  an 
intolerably  miserable  fellow  he  is  !'*  thought  he 
oflen  to  himself.  He  regretted  no  one  so  much 
as  old  Priam.  The  images  and  scenery  of  Ho- 
mer were  so  much  according  to  his  taste,  that 
be  could  not  refrain  from  exulting  aloud  when- 
ever he  met  with  a  very  animated  expression, 
which  was  adapted  to  the  subject ; — this  would 
have  been  the  right  time  for  him  to  have  read 
Ossian.  * 

This  high  degree  of  sentimentalism  had  how- 
ever its  minor  causes  also,  for  the  whole  sur- 
rounding country  contributed  to  it.  Let  the 
reader  imagine  to  himself  a  mind  susceptible, 
even  to  the  highest  degree  of  enthusiasm,  whose 
taste  was  natural,  and  not  yet  in  subjection  to 
any  specific  mode,  and  which  had  felt,  seen,  and 
studied  nothing  but  real  nature,  which  lived 
without  care  or  sorrow,  highly  satisfied  with  its 
situation,  and  open  to  every  pleasure ; — ^imagine 
such  a  spirit  reading  Homer,  in  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  natural  scenery  in  the  world,  and  that 
early  in  the  morning ; — call  to  mind  the  situa- 
tion of  the  place  :  he  sat  in  the  school,  near  two 
windows  which  looked  towards  the  east ;  the 
school  stood  on  the  south  side,  on  the  declivity 
of  the  loftiest  hill,  and  around  it  were  planted 
old  birch-trees  with  snow-white  stems,  on  a 
verdant  lawn,  whose  dark-green  leaves  trem- 
bled continually  in  the  restless  breeze.  To- 
wards sunrise,  there  was  a  beautiful  valley  of 
meadows  bordered  by  bushy  hills  and  moun- 
tains. Towards  the  south  lay,  something  low- 
er, the  village ;  behind  it  a  meadow,  and  then 
a  range  of  fields  imperceptibly  rose,  which  were 
terminated  by  a  wood.  Towards  the  west,  and 
near  at  hand,  was  the  lofty  Giller  with  its  thou- 
sand oaks.  Here  Stilling  read  Homer  in  May 
and  June,  when  the  whole  hemisphere  is  beau- 
tiful, and  rejoices  in  the  strength  of  its  Preserv- 
er and  Supporter. 

In  addition  to  this,  all  his  peasants  were  na- 
turally a  good  sort  of  people,  whose  minds  were 
stored  with  old  tales  and  narratives,  which  they 
brought  to  light  on  every  occasion.  By  this 
means  the  schoolmaster  was  nourished  with  his 
own  element  and  increasingly  disposed  to  sen- 
timentalism. On  one  occasion,  he  took  a  walk 
upon  the  highest  hill  behind  the  school ;  and  on 
its  summit  he  met  with  an  okl  peasant  from  the 
village,  who  was  gathering  sticks :  as  soon  as 
the  latter  saw  the  schoolmaster  coming,  he 
ceased  working  and  said,  '*  It  is  well,  schoolifaas- 
ter,  that  you  are  come,  for  I  am  tired.  Listen 
now  to  what  I  will  tell  you ;  I  was  just  think- 
ing about  it.  I  and  your  grandfather  once  burnt 
charcoal  here,  above  thirty  years  ago,  and  we 
were  then  very  happy.  We  always  came  to 
meet  each  other,  ate  and  drank  together,  and 
were  continually  talking  over  old  tales.  As  far 
as  your  eye  can  reach,  you  cannot  see  a  hill  the 
name  of  which  we  did  not  call  to  mind,  and  the 
place  to  which  it  adjoins ;  we  had  then  great 
pleasure  in  lying  down  on  the  grass,  in  this 
manner,  and  telling  each  other  tales,  pointing 
out  at  the  same  time  the  place  where  they  hap- 
pened." The  peasant  now  held  his  left  hand 
over  his  eyes,  and  with  his  right  he  pointed  to- 
wards the  west  and  north-west,  and  said,  *'  A 

Jittle  below,  yonder,  you  see  Geisenberg castle ; 

immediately  behind  it,  a  good  way  off,  is  «i\oll^\ 


hill  with  three  summits,  the  middle  one  oCvt 
is  still  called  the  Kindelsberg.  In  ancient  lia 
there  stood  a  castle  there,  which  had  aht  l 
name,  and  wherein  resided  some  knights,  i 
were  very  wicked.  To  the  right,  they  hi 
very  excellent  silver-mine,  by  which  thqr 
came  amazingly  rich.  Well,  what  hufa 
Their  presumption  went  so  far  that  tbeycH 
silver  balls  to  be  made,  and  when  they  |kQ 
they  struck  at  these  balla  with  silver  ktfi 
then  they  baked  large  cmkes  of  wheatea  i 
as  big  as  coach-wheels,  made  holes  in  ttei 
die,  and  put  axle-trees  on  them  ;  now  tkii  * 
a  heinous  sin,  for  how  many  people  ban 
bread  to  eat !  At  length  the  Lord  Goi 
weary  of  it ;  for  there  came  a  little  white  i 
to  the  castle,  one  evening  late,  who  noiiii 
them  that  they  most  all  die  within  three  4 
and  gave  them  a  sign,  which  was,  that  ia 
same  night  a  cow  would  cast  two  lambs.  ' 
took  place,  but  no  one  heeded  it,  exeept 
youngest  son,  a  knight  whose  name  was 
mund,  and  a  daughter  who  was  a  very  bew 
lady.  These  two  prayed  day  and  nigfat 
others  d|pd  of  the  plague,  hat  these  two  a 
nued  alive.  But  there  was  here,  on  tlie 
senberg,  also  a  young  bold  knight,  whs 
stantly  rode  a  large  black  horse,  on  which 
count  he  was  always  termed  *  the  Knigbl ' 
the  black  horse.*  He  was  a  wicked  mm, 
was  continually  robbing  and  murdering.  ' 
knight  fell  in  love  with  the  fair  lady  on  the! 
delsberg,  and  would  absolutely  have  her; 
the  thing  had  a  bad  end.  I  still  know  aa 
song  about  it." 

The  schoolmaster  said,  '*  Let  me  beg  of ; 
Kraft,'*  for  so  was  the  peasant  called,  **U 
peat  the  song  to  me."  Kraft  answered, '■I 
I  will,  gladly ;  I  will  sing  it  to  you." 

**  Near  Kfndeliberf  caitle*i  lofty  towen^ 
There  itaiidt  an  old  linden-tree ; 
Its  Bunmona  branchea.  ao  crooked  and  lai|% 
.Wave  in  the  eool  bieeae  ao  tnm. 

Cloae  to  thla  linden-tree  there  atanda 

A  atone  both  Ixoad  and  hlgli ; 
Tia  clad  with  old  moai  of  red  uid  grey  hoe 

And  the  atorm  and  the  lain  doth  defy. 

There  aleepa  a  maiden  the  dolefal  aleep^ 
Who  waa  true  to  her  knight  ao  dear; 

A  noble  count  of  the  Maik  waa  he. 
But  her  end  waa  woeAil  and  dndr. 

He  went  with  her  brother  to  a  diatant  laad. 

To  the  tournament  ao  ny ; 
lie  gave  the  maiden  the  iron  hand ; 

She  wept  in  lad  diai«y. 

The  time  already  waa  long  elapaed ; 

The  count  retnm'd  not  again ; 
She  sat  henelf  down  by  the  linden-tree. 

And  moum'd  firom  heartfelt  pain. 

There  came  a  young  knight  to  the  place  when  Ail 

Upon  a  Jet-black  ileed ; 
He  spoke  to  the  maiden  in  friendly  guiae. 

And  proudly  hia  suit  did  plead. 

The  virgin  replied,  'Thou  never  nayest  have 

Me  for  thy  tender  bride. 
Until  thb  linden-tiee  no  green 

Shall  have  withered  away  and  died.* 

The  linden-tree  was  still  young  and  tall  :— 
The  knight  sought  the  country  round 

For  a  Hither'd  one,  equally  high  and  large. 
Until  such  a  tree  he  found. 


He  went  by  the  light  of  the  midnight 

Dug  up  the  in^en  Itndeb-tree. 
And  planted  the  wither'd  one  in  its  place 
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The  maiden  rote  at  break  of  day. 

Her  window  appear*d  so  lif  ht ; 
The  linden-cree*«  shadow  play'd  on  It  no  moie, 

And  dafknea  cover'd  her  aighL 

Away  die  ran  to  the  linden-tree, 

And  sat  herseif  down  to  cmnplain ; 
The  knteht  aoon  appear'd,  with  loAy  mien, 

And  iwwwindfd  ner  heart  af ain. 

The  iMSden  replied,  in  deep  distress, 

•  I  am  naalile  thee  to  love!* 
The  haughQr  knight  struck  her  dead  to  the  ground, 

Which  the  count  to  tears  did  move. 

The  count  retum*d  that  seirsame  day, 

And  saw,  In  doleAil  mood. 
Bow  hy  the  wither'd  linden  lay 

ThemaMcninherl-     ' 


And  there  he  made  a  grave  profimnd 

Hte  Iove*s  sad  resting-place ; 
And  aou|ht  for  a  Ifaiden  the  country  round, 

The  nifin*s  tomb  to  grace. 

And  a  large  stone  he  fixed  there, 

Which  staods  in  the  bieeze  so  free;— 
There  sleeps  the  maiden  once  so  tkii. 

In  the  shade  of  the  linden-tree.** 

StiDiDg  ItBtened  in  silence ; — he  scarcely  ven- 
tured to  breathe ; — the  fine  voice  of  old  Kraft, 
the  touching  melody,  and  the  tale  itself,  wrought 
«poa  him  in  such  a  manner  that  his  heart  beat 
violently.  He  oflen  visited  the  old  peasant, 
who  sang  him  the  song  repeatedly,  until  he 
knew  it  from  memory. 

The  sun  now  sank  beneath  the  distant  blue 
hiO,  and  KraA  and  the  schoolmaster  descended 
the  eminence  together ;  the  brown  and  piebald 
cows  were  grazing  in  the  pasture,  the  sound  of 
their  hoarse  bells  reechoing  hither  and  thither ; 
the  boys  ran  about  in  the  gardens,  and  divided 
their  bread,  butter,  and  cheese  with  each  other ; 
the  women  were  engaged  in  preparing  the  cow- 
stalls,  and  the  hens  fluttered  up  to  their  roosts ; 
the  orange  and  red-brown  cock  turned  himself 
once  more  upon  his  perch  before  the  hole,  and 
and  crowed  a  good  night  to  his  neighbours ;  the 
burners  of  charcoal  conversed  together,  as  they 
descended  ttie  wood,  their  wtdlets  on  their 
backs,  and  rejoiced  at  the  approach  of  repose. 

Heinrich  Stilling*s  method  of  teaching  was 
aingiilar,  and  so  ordered  that  he  lost  little  or 
nothing  by  it.  In  the  morning,  as  soon  as  the 
children  entered  the  school,  and  were  all  as- 
sembled, he  prayed  with  them  and  catechized 
them  in  the  first  principles  of  religion,  according 
to  his  own  ideks,  without  book.  He  then  let 
each  of  them  read  a  portion ;  when  this  was 
done,  he  encouraged  the  children  to  learn  the 
catechism,  promising  to  relate  charming  tales 
to  them  il'  they  learned  their  tasks  well.  Mean- 
while he  wrote  what  they  were  to  copy,  let 
them  all  read  once  more,  and  then  began  his 
narrations,  by  which  all  that  he  had  ever  read 
in  the  Bible,  in  the  Emperor  Octavian.  the  Fair 
Magelone,  and  others,  was  gradually  exhausted  ; 
even  the  destruction  of  the  regal  city  of  Troy 
was  undertaken.  Such  was  the  manner  and 
custom  in  his  school,  from  one  day  to  another. 
It  is  impossible  to  express  with  what  zeal  the 
children  learned  their  tasks  in  order  that  they 
might  the  earlier  listen  to  the  tales ;  and  if 
they  were  perverse  or  not  diligent,  iho  school- 
master did  not  relate  his  histories,  but  read  to 
himself. 

No  one  lost  by  this  singular  mode  of  instruc- 
tion, but  the  scholars  in  A.  B.  C.  and  spelling ; 
this  part  of  StiUing*s  scholastic  duties  waa 


much  too  tedious  for  him.  On  the  Sunday 
morning  the  school-children  assembled  them- 
selves around  their  agreeable  teacher,  and  thus 
he  walked  with  his  retinue,  whilst  relating  the 
most  beautiful  tales,  to  the  church  at  Floren- 
burg,  and  after  sermon,  in  the  same  order,  home 
again. 

The  Zeliberg  people  were,  however,  well  sat- 
isfied with  Stilling ;  they  saw  that  their  children 
learned,  without  receiving  much  correction; 
many  of  them  even  took  a  pleasure  in  all  the 
beautiful  tales  which  their  children  were  able 
to  relate  to  them.  Kroger,  in  particular,  loved 
him  extremely,  for  he  could  talk  much  with  him 
out  of  Paraacelsus  (for  so  he  pronounced  the 
word  Paracelsus) ;  he  had  an  oki  German  trans- 
lation of  his  writings,  and  as  he  was  a  slavish 
admirer  of  all  those  whom  he  believed  to  have 
possessed  the  philosopher's  stone,  consequently 
Jacob  Bohme's,  Count  Bombard's,  and  Paracel- 
sus's  works  were  precious  relics  in  his  esteem. 
Stilling  himself  had  a  relish  for  them,  not  merely 
on  account  of  the  philosopher's  stone,  but  be- 
cause he  thought  he  found  very  sublime  and 
glorious  ideas,  particularly  in  Bohme;  when 
they  pronounced  the  words  **  wheel  of  the  eter- 
nal essences,"  or  even  "obUque  lightning,"  and 
others  of  the  same  kind,  he  felt  a  very  peculiar 
elevation  of  mind.  They  investigated  magical 
figures  for  hours  together,  until  they  often  lost 
both  beginning  and  end,  and  imagined  that  the 
figures  before  them  lived  and  moved  ;  this  was 
then  a  real  enjoyment  of  soul  to  them  in  this 
kind  of  intoxication,  to  have  and  feel  grotesque 
ideas  in  a  lively  manner. 

This  paradisiacal  life,  however,  was  of  short 
duration.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Stollbein  and  Kruger 
the  forester,  were  mortal  enemies.  The  reason 
of  it  was  this : — Stollbein  was  an  unlimited 
monarch  in  his  parish ;  his  privy-council,  I 
mean  the  consistory,  was  entirely  compcMted  of 
men  whom  he*  himself  had  selected,  and  of 
whom  he  knew  beforehand,  that  they  were  sim- 
ple enough  always  to  say  yet.  Father  Stilling 
was  the  last  that  bad  been  appointed  by  the 
former  preacher ;  hence  he  found  opposition  no 
where.  He  declared  war  and  concluded  peace, 
without  asking  advice  of  any  one ;  every  one 
feared  him,  and  trembled  in  bis  presence.  How- 
ever, I  cannot  say  that  the  common  weal  suf- 
fered particularly  under  his  government;  for 
with  all  his  faults  he  had  a  number  of  good 
qualities.  Only  Kruger  and  some  of  the  first 
people  of  Florenburg  hated  him  so  much  that 
they  scarcely  ever  went  to  church,  much  less 
took  the  sacrament  with  him.  Kriiger  asserted 
openly,  that  he  was  possessed  by  the  evil  one ; 
and  therefore  he  always  did  the  very  reverse 
of  that  which  the  clergyman  wished. 

After  Stilling  had  been  some  weeks  at  Zeli- 
berg, Mr.  Stollbein  resolved  to  visit  his  new 
schoolmaster  there.  He  came  to  the  school  at 
nine  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  ;  fortunately.  Still- 
ing was  neither  reading  nor  relating.  But  stiM 
he  knew  that  he  was  lodging  with  Kruger  ;  he 
therefore  looked  very  cross,  gazed  around  him, 
and  asked,  "  Wliat  are  you  doing  with  slates  in 
the  school  V  (Stilling  instructed  the  children 
in  the  evening  in  arithmetic,)  The  schoolmas- 
ter answered,  **  The  children  use  them  for  cal- 
culations in  the  evening."  Th^  <itecsei\»as!k. 
conliuued, — 
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^  That  I  can  suppose ;  bat  who  told  you  to 
do  that  r» 

Heinrich  knew  not  what  he  should  say ;  he 
looked  his  reverence  in  the  face,  and  was  as- 
tonished ;  at  length  he  replied,  with  a  smile, 
**  He  thai  appointed  me  to  teach  the  children  to 
read,  write,  and  the  catechism,  told  me  also  to 
instruct  tliem  in  arithmetic.** 

Stolibein. — *•  You !  I  had  almost  said 

something.  Teach  them  first  what  is  most 
needful  for  them,  and  when  they  have  learned 
that,  then  teach  them  arithmetic  likewise." 

Stilling's  heart  now  began  to  give  way ;  it 
was  Constitutional  with  him,  instead  of  being 
angry  and  irritated  like  others,  for  the  tears  to 
come  into  his  eyes,  and  flow  down  his  cheeks  ; 
but  there  is  a  case  in  which  he  can  be  really 
angry,  and  that  is,  when  he  himself,  or  some 
grave  and  sentimental  subject,  is  treated  satiri- 
cally. **  Indeed  !*'  rejoined  he  ;  **  what  shall  I 
do  t  The  people  will  have  me  teach  the  chil- 
dren accounts,  and  your  reverence  will  not  per- 
mit it.    Whom  must  I  obey  V* 

"  I  have  to  command  in  school  matters,'*  said 
Btollbein,  *'and  not  your  peasants  !'* — and  with 
<  that  he  went  out  of  the  door. 

Stilling  immediately  ordered  all  the  slates  to 
be  taken  down,  and  laid  in  a  heap  behind  the 
atove,  under  the  seat.  He  was  obeyed ;  every 
one,  however,  wrote  his  own  name  upon  his 
slate,  with  his  pencil. 

After  school,  he  went  to  the  churchwarden, 
related  the  circumstance  to  him,  and  asked  his 
advice.  The  man  smiled,  and  said,  **  Mr.  StoU- 
bein  has  probably  vented  his  ill-temper ;  lay 
the  slates  aside,  so  that  he  may  not  see  them 
when  he  comes  again  ;  but  do  you  continue  as 
before ;  the  children  must  learn  arithmetic.** 
He  told  it  also  to  Kriiger,  who  thonght  the  evil 
one  possessed  him ;  and  according  to  his  opin- 
ion, the  girls  ought  to  learn  accounts— his  chil- 
dren, at  least,  should  now  begin.  This  accord- 
ingly took  place,  and  Stilling  was  even  obliged 
to  instruct  the  eldest  boys  in  geometry. 

Matters  continued  thus  during  the  summer; 
but  no  one  imagined  what  would  occur  in  the 
autumn.  A  fortnight  before  Martinmas,  the 
churchwardens  came  to  the  school,  and  an- 
nounced to  Stilling,  in  the  name  of  the  clergy- 
man, that  he  must  leave  the  school  at  Martin- 
mas, and  return  to  his  father.  This  was  a  clap 
of  thunder  to  the  schoolmaster  and  his  scholars ; 
they  all  wept  together.  Kruger  and  the  rest 
of  the  Zellbergers  were  almost  mad ;  they 
stamped  with  their  feet,' and  swore  that  the 
clergyman  should  not  deprive  them  of  their 
schoolmaster.  But  Wilhelm  Stilling,  however 
much  vexed  he  felt,  found  it  more  advisable  to 
take  back  his  son,  in  order  not  to  prevent  his 
future  good  fortune.  The  Sunday  afternoon 
before  Martinmas,  the  good  schoolmaster  put 
his  few  clothes  and  books  into  a  bag.  hong  it 
over  his  shoulder,  and,  leaving  Zellberg,  as- 
cended the  Heights ;  his  scholars  followed  him 
in  troops,  weeping ;  he  himself  shed  floods  of 
tears,  and  bewailed  the  sweet  season  he  had 
spent  at  Zellberg.  The  whole  of  the  western 
heaven  presented  a  gloomy  appearance ;  the 
sun  crept  behind  a  black  moutain  of  clouds,  and 
he  wandered  in  the  darkness  of  the  forest  down 
ihe  Giller. 
On  tbe  MoadMjr  momiDg,  bis  father  placed 


him  again  in  his  old  comer,  at  the  needle 
The  trade  of  a  Uilor  was  now  doubly  dtsgosting 
to  him,  after  having  tasted  the  sweets  of  keep- 
ing school.  The  only  thing  that  still  gave  bim 
pleasure,  was,  to  repair  his  old  son-dials,  aod 
relate  to  his  grandmother  the  excellencies  of 
Homer,  who  seemed  pleased  with  all  she-heani, 
and  even  relished  it — ^nut  from  a  natural  feel- 
ing, bat  because  she  remembered  that  her  dear 
Eberhard  had  been  a  great  admirer  of  such 
things. 

Heinrich  Stilling's  sufferings  now  assaulted 
him  in  all  their  violence;  he  firmly  believed  he 
was  not  bom  to  be  a  tailor,  and  he  was  heartily 
ashamed  of  sitting  in  such  a  manner  at  his 
needle ;  therefore  when  any  person  of  respecta- 
bility entered  the  room  he  blushed. 

Some  weeks  after  this,  uncle  Simon  was  met 
on  the  highway  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  StoUbein.  Oo 
seeing  the  clergyman  on  horseback  at  a  dis- 
tance, he  laboured  with  all  his  might  to  get  bis 
cart  and  oxen  out  of  the  road  into  the  field,  and 
placed  himself  near  the  oxen  with  his  hat  in  his 
hand,  until  Mr.  Stollbein  came  up. 

StoUbein. — "Well,  what  is  your  brother-iu- 
law's  son  doing!*' 

Simon. — "  He  sits  at  the  table,  and  sews.** 

StoUbein.— *'  That's  right !  I'll  have  it  so !" 

Stollbein  rode  on,  and  Simon  continued  bis 
way  home.  He  immediately  related  to  Wil- 
helm what  the  clergyman  had  said.  Heinrich 
heard  it  with  tbe  most  heartfelt  pain  ;  but  took 
courage  again,  when  he  saw  how  his  father 
threw  his  work  aside  in  a  rage,  and  said  pas- 
sionately, "  And  I'll  have  him  keep  school  as 
soon  as  opportunity  oflTers  !'*  Sim^n  rejoined, 
"  I  would  have  left  him  at  Zellberg;  the  clergy- 
man might  have  been  conquered.**  "That 
might  have  been  done,'*  replied  Wilhelm ;  "hot 
then  I  should  have  made  him  always  my  enemy, 
and  have  lived  uncomfortably.  Suffering  is 
better  than  striving."  "  For  my  part,**  contin- 
ued Simon,  **  I  do  not  care  a  straw  for  him ; 
let  him  only  once  come  too  near  me !"  Wilhelm 
was  silent,  and  thought  it  was  easy  to  say  so  io 
the  room,  behind  the  stove. 

The  tedious  time  which  he  was  obliged  to 
devote  to  his  trade,  did  not,  on  this  occasion, 
last  long ;  for  a  fortnight  before  Christmas,  a 
letter  from  Dorlingen,  in  the  Westphalian  coun- 
ty of  Mark,  arrived  at  Stilling's  house  ;^-«  rich 
man  of  the  name  of  Steifmann  dwelt  there, 
who  wished  to  have  young  Stilling  as  private 
tutor.  The  conditions  were,  that  Mr.  Stief- 
mann*s  children  should  receive  instraction  from 
new-yeaf  until  Easter,  for  which  he  would  give 
Stilling  board  and  lodging,  light  and  fire;  ha 
was  also  to  receive  five  rix-dollars  salary  ;  but 
for  this  he  would  have  to  instruct  as  many  of 
the  children  of  the  neighbouring  fanners  as 
they  would  send  him,  while  Mr.  Steifmann 
pocketed  the  money  for  their  schooling ;  in  this 
manner,  he  had  his  own  children  educated  al- 
most for  nothing. 

Old  Margaret,  Wilhelm,  Elizabeth,  Maria,  and 
Heinrich,  now  conferred  together  respecting 
this  letter.  Margaret,  after  some  considera- 
tion, began  as  follows : — **  Wilhelm,  keep  the 
lad  with  thee;  only  think,  it  is  no  joke  to  send 
a  child  to  such  a  distance!  There  will  be 
i  doubvYeaa  botsa  vAAiiNASiu  \a  be  found  for  him 
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in  the  neighbourhood.'*  "That  is  true," 
mid  Maria ;  **  my  brother  Johann  often  says 
hat  the  peasants  thereabouts  are  such  coarse 
leople  ;  who  knows  what  they  will  do  to  the 
loy '  Keep  him  here,  Wilhelm !"  Elizabeth 
llso  gave  her  vote  ;  but  she  thought  it  was  bet- 
ar  that  Heinrich  should  try  to  make  his  way 
n  the  world  ;  if  she  had  to  command,  he  should 
po.  Williehn  at  length  concluded,  without  say- 
n^  why,  that  if  Heinrich  had  a  mind  to  go,  he 
ihould  consent  to  it.  **  Yes,  indeed,  I  am  will- 
ng  to  go,"  interrupted  he ;  **  I  wish  I  was  al- 
■eady  there !"  Margaret  and  Maria  grew  sad 
md  were  silent.  Wilhelm,  therefore,  answered 
lie  letter,  and  every  thing  was  agreed  to. 

]>orlingen  lay  nine  whole  leagues  from  Tiefen- 
wch.  Perhaps  none  of  Stilling's  family  had,  for 
xnturics,  wandered  so  far  away,  or  been  so 
ong  absent.  For  some  days  before  Heinrich's 
leparture,  all  the  family  wept  and  lamented  ;  he 
llone  was  inwardly  rejoiced.  Wilhelm  conceal- 
ed his  sorrow  as  much  as  ho  could.  Margaret 
ind  Maria  felt  too  deeply  that  he  was  a  Stilling ; 
lience  they  wept  the  most,  which  from  the  blind 
Byes  of  the  old  grandmother  had  a  pitiable  ap- 
pearance. 

The  last  morning  arrived,  and  all  were 
plangod  in  sorrow.  Wilhelm  usually  demean- 
Bd  himself  harshly  towards  him,  but  the  parting 
softened  him  so  much  the  more.  Heinrich  also 
died  many  tears ;  but  he  ran  and  wiped  them 
iway.  At  Lichthausen,  he  called  upon  his  un- 
de«  Johann  Stilling,  who  gave  him  much  good 
idTice.  The  carriers  now  came,  who  were  to 
tfke  him  with  them,  and  Heinrich  joyfully  set 
sot  on  his  journey. 

That  part  of  the  country  through  which  he 
bad  to  travel  looked  very  melancholy  at  this 
waaon  of  the  year.  It  made  an  impression 
ipon  him  which  plunged  him  into  a  kind  of  de- 
ipondency.  **  If  Dorlingen  lies  in  such  a  coun- 
ij  as  this,"  thought  he,  continually,  "  I  shall 
iot  be  pleased  with  it."  The  carriers  with 
irbom  he  travelled  were  at  home  there; — ^he 
)llen  observed  how  they  went  behind  him  and 
ridicaled  him ;  for  because  he  did  not  converse 
irith  them,  and  looked  rather  bashful,  they  took 
lim  for  a  simpleton,  with  whom  they  might  do 
irhat  they  would.  Sometimes  one  of  them 
imlled  him  behind,  and  when  he  turned  about 
they  pretended  to  be  transacting  matters  of  im- 
portance amongst  themselves.  Such  treatment 
wkB  enough  to  excite  his  anger :  he  bore  it  a 
Ibw  times ;  but  at  length  he  turned  about,  look- 
ed at  them  sharply,  and  said,  '*  Hear  me,  good 
people  :  I  am  going  to  be  your  schoolmaster  at 
Dorlingen,  and  if  your  children  are  such  ill-bred 
sreatares  as  I  suppose  them  to  be,  I  shall  know 
bow  to  teach  them  other  manners ;  you  may 
t^  them  of  this  when  you  get  home  !'*  The  car- 
riers looked  at  each  other,  and  merely  for  the 
lake  of  their  children  they  led  him  in  peace. 

Late  in  the  evening,  at  nine  o*clock,  he  ar- 
riTed  at  Dorlingen.  Steifmann  examined  him 
from  head  to  foot,  as  did  also  his  wife,  chijdren, 
and  servants.  They  gave  him  something  to  eat, 
after  which  he  lay  down  to  sleep.  On  awaking 
early  in  the  morning,  he  was  much  terrified, 
for  he  saw  the  sun,  according  to  his  ideas,  rising 
m  the  west ;  it  continued  to  ascend  towards  the 
Bortb,  and  set  in  the  evening  in  the  east.  This 
he  could  not  at  all  comprehend ;  and  yet  he  uq- 


I  derstood  so  much  of  astronomy  and  geopraphy 
as  to  be  well  aware  that  the  Zellberg  and  Tief- 
enbach  sun  must  be  the  same  as  shone  at  Dor- 
lingen. This  strange  circumstance  confused 
his  conceptions,  and  he  now  heartily  wished  he 
had  his  uncle  Johann's  compass,  in  order  to  see 
whether  the  needle  agreed  with  the  sun  in  de- 
ceiving him.  He  found,  indeed,  at  length,  the 
cause  of  this  phenomenon  ;  he  had  arrived  late 
the  evening  before,  and  had  not  observed  the 
gradual  winding  of  the  valley.  However,  he 
was  unable  to  master  his  imagination ;  every 
view  he  took  of  the  rude  and  desert  country 
around,  appeared  to  him,  for  this  reason,  gloomy 
and  terrific. 

Steifmann  was  rich ;  he  possessed  much 
wealth,  land,  oxen,  kine,  sheep,  goats,  and 
swine;  and  besides  these,  a  steel- foundry,  in 
which  articles  were  manufactured  with  which 
he  carried  on  business.  At  that  time,  he  bad 
only  his  second  wife ;  but  afterwards  he  mar* 
ried  a  third,  or  perhaps  even  a  fourth  ;  fortune 
favoured  him  so  much  that  he  was  able  to  take 
one  wife  after  another — at  least,  the  decease  of 
his  wives  and  marrying  again  seemed  to  afford 
him  peculiar  amusement.  His  present  wife  wa» 
a  good-natured  creature ;  but  her  husband  often 
spoke  to  her  in  a  very  edifying  manner  of  the 
virtues  of  his  first  wife,  so  that  from  excessive 
and  heartfelt  feeling  she  wept  hitter  tears.  In 
other  respects,  he  was  not  at  all  irascible ;  he 
did  not  speak  much,  but  what  he  said  wa» 
weighty  and  emphatic,  because  it  generally  gave 
offence  to  some  one  present.  He  entered  into 
conversation  with  his  new  schoolmaster  at  first, 
but  he  did  not  please  him.  Of  all  that  Stilling^ 
was  accustomed  to  talk  about,  he  did  not  un- 
derstand a  word,  just  as  little  as  Stilling  com- 
prehended his  patron's  conversation.  They 
were  therefore  both  silent  when  together. 

The  following  Monday  morning,  the  school 
commenced.  Steifmann*s  three  boys  made  the 
beginning ;  ih  a  short  time,  about  eighteen  tall, 
square-shouldered  lads  made  their  appearance, 
who,  compared  with  their  schoolmaster,  were 
like  so  many  Patagonians  compared  with  a 
Frenchman.  Ten  or  twelve  girls  of  much  the 
same  size  and  figure,  came  also  and  placed 
themselves  behind  the  table.  Stilling  scarcely 
knew  what  he  should  do  with  these  people.  He 
was  afraid  of  so  many  wild  faces ; — however, 
he  attempted  the  customary  method  used  in 
schools,  and  made  them  pray,  sing,  read,  and 
learn  the  catechism. 

Things  continued  their  ordinary  course  for 
about  a  fortnight ;  but  then  there  was  an  end 
of  it.  One  or  other  Cossack-like  lad  attempted 
to  banter  the  schoolmaster,  which  caused  Still- 
ing to  use  his  stick  faithfully,  but  with  such 
contrary  efl^ect,  that  when  he  had  wearied  him- 
self with  thrashing  the  stout  shoulders  of  any 
of  the  scholars,  they  laughed  aloud,  whilst  the 
s^oolmaster  wept.  Now  this  was  Mr.  Sleif- 
mann*8  greatest  amusement ;  so  that  whenever 
he  heard  a  noise  in  the  school-room,  he  came, 
opened  the  door,  and  was  heartily  entertained. 

This  behaviour  gave  the  last  blow  to  Stilling. 
His  school  became  a  Polish  diet,  wliere  every 
one  did  what  he  pleased.  And  after  the  poor 
schoolmaster  had  endured  this  fiery  trial  in  the 
school,  he  had  not  a  happy  hour  ev«.\\  <N>a\.  ^^  v\. 
Books  he  fouu^  fe^i ,  «ij&e.^x  ^  VM^fi\^?ks^^'^^iiv'fe, 
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the  wooden  cuts  of  which  he  studied  over  and 
over,  and  likewise  read  thereui,  although  he 
had  frequently  read  it  through.  "  Zion's  Doc- 
trines and  Wonders,"  by  Dr.  Mjell,  together  with 
some  old  volumes  of  sermons  and  hymn-books 
■atood  on  a  shelf  in  the  clothes-room,  in  calm  re- 
pose, and  had  certainly  been  little  used  since 
Mr.  Steifmann  h^d  inherited  them.  In  the 
house  itself  no  one  was  kind  to  him.  All  look- 
ed upon  him  as  a  completely  foolish  boy,  for  he 
did  not  understand  their  vile,  ironically  obscene, 
And  ambiguous  speeches  ;  he  always  replied  in 
sincerity,  and,  as  he  thoiight,  according  to  the 
sense  of  the  words,  seeking  to  gain  every  one 
by  kindness  ;  and  this  was  exactly  the  way  to 
become  every  one*s  shoe-black. 

However,  something  once  occurred  which 
.might  easily  have  cost  him  his  life,  if  the  kind 
Father  of  men  bad  not  peculiarly  preserved  him. 
He  was  obliged  to  light  the  fire  himself  in  the 
morning,  in  his  stove ;  on  one  occasion,  finding 
no  wood,  he  wished  to  fetch  some.  Now  there 
was  over  the  kitchen  a  smoke-room,  where  meat 
was  smoked,  and  the  wood  dried  at  the  same 
time.  The  thrashing-floor  adjoined  the  kitchen, 
4ind  from  thence  there  were  steps  up  into  the 
«moke-room.  Six  day-labourers  were  just  then 
engaged  in  thrashing.  Heinrich  ran  up  the 
steps,  and  opened  the  door,  from  which  a  thick 
•cloud  of  smoke  burst  forth ;  he  left  the  door 
open,  made  a  spring  towards  the  wood,  and 
caught  hold  of  a  few  pieces.  Meanwhile,  one 
of  the  thrashers  fastened  the  door  on  the  out- 
side;  poor  Stilling  fell  into  an  agony, — the 
smoke  stifled  him, — ^it  was  dark  as  midnight, — 
lie  became  confused,  and  knew  no  longer  where 
the  door  was.  In  this  dreadful  situation,  he 
made  a  spring  against  the  wall,  and  hit  just 
gainst  the  door,  so  that  the  fastening  broke, 
«nd  the  door  sprang  open.  Stilling  fell  down 
the  steps  upon  the  floor,  where  he  lay  stretched 
out,  stupified  and  insensible.  On  coming  again 
to  himself^  he  found  himself  surrounded  by  the 
thrashers,  who  with  Mr.  Steifmann  were  laugh- 
ing aloud.    **  It  was  enough  to  make  the  d 

laugh,"  said  Steifmann.  This  went  through 
Stilling's  soul.  "Yes,"  answered  he,  "he 
laug:bs  in  reality  at  having  at  length  found  one 
of  his  like."  This  pleased  his  patron  extreme- 
ly, and  he  was  wont  to  say  it  was  the  first  and 
last  clever  speech  he  had  heard  from  his  school- 
master. 

However,  the  best  of  the  matter  was,  that 
Stilling  sustained  no  injury ;  he  gave  himself  en- 
tirely up  to  grief,  wept  till  bis  eyes  were  red, 
and  gained  nothing  by  it  but  contempt.  Thus 
mournfully  passed  his  time ;  and  his  pleasure 
in  keeping  school  was  dreadfully  embittered. 

His  father,  Wilhelm  Stilling,  was  meanwhile 
occupied  at  home  with  more  agreeable  matters. 
The  wound  occasioned  by  the  decease  of  Doris 
was  healed ;  he  always  remembered  her  with 
tenderness,  yet  ho  lamented  her  no  more ;  she 
had  been  dead  now  fourteen  years,  and  his  se- 
vere mystic  mode  of  thinking  softened  itself  so 
far  that  he  cultivated  acquaintance  with  every 
one ;  all  was  however  mingled  with  friendly 
gravity,  the  fear  of  God,  and  uprightness;  so 
that  he  grew  more  like  father  Stilliojir  tlian  any 
other  of  his  children.  Ho  now  wished  to  be- 
come  the  father  of  a  family,  to  have  his  own 
iiouse  and  garden,  and  to  carry  on  farming  to- 


gether with  his  trade  ;  he  therefore  sought  out 
a  wife  f(»r  himself,  who,  with  the  necessary 
qualities  of  body  and  suul,  had  also  house  and 
land ;  and  he  soon  found  what  he  sought.  At 
Leindorf,  two  leagues  westward  of  Tiefenbacb, 
there  was  a  widow  of  twenty-eight  years  of  age, 
an  honest  good-looking  woman ;  she  had  two 
children  by  her  first  marriage,  one  of  whom, 
however,  died  soon  after  her  nuptials.  This 
person  was  very  glad  of  Wilhehn's  addresses, 
although  he  had  l^e  feet.  The  marriage  was 
agreed  upon,  the  wedding-day  fiixed,  and  Hem- 
rich  received  a  letter  at  Dorlingen,  which,  in 
the  warmest  and  tenderest  expressions  which  a 
father  can  possibly  employ  towards  his  son, 
made  him  acquainted  with  the  afiG^ir,  and  in- 
vited him,  on  the  day  appointed,  to  the  wedding. 
Heinrich  read  this  letter,  laid  it  down,  rose  up, 
and  reflected  within  himself;  it  required  him 
deeply  to  examine,  first,  before  he  could  ascer- 
tain whether  he  was  pleased  or  grieved  at  it, 
such  entirely  diflferent  emotions  arose  in  his 
mind.  At  length,  after  walking  a  few  paces,  be 
said  to  himself,  "  My  mother  is  in  heaven  ;  let 
this  one,  meanwhile,  take  her  place  in  this  vale 
of  tears,  with  me  and  my  father.  Eventually,  I 
shall  forsake  the' latter,  and  seek  the  former. 
My  father  does  well;  I  will  be  very  fond  of  her, 
and  do  all  she  wishes,  as  well  as  I  am  able ;  she 
will  then  love  me  in  return,  and  I  shall  rejoice.*' 

He  now  made  Steifmann  acquainted  with  the 
matter,  requested  some  money,  and  travelled 
back  to  Tiefenbacb.  He  was  received  there 
most  joyfully  by  all,  particularly  by  Wilhelm, 
who  had  been  a  little  dubious  whether  his  son 
would  not  complain;  but  when  he  saw  him 
coming  so  cheerfully,  the  tears  flowed  from  bis 
eyes,  he  sprang  towards  him,  and  said, 

"  Welcome,  Heinrich !" 

Heinrich. — "  Welcome,  father  !  I  heartily 
wish  you  happiness  in  what  you  have  in  view, 
and  I  rejoice  much  that  you  can  now  have  con- 
solation in  your  old  age,  if  it  pleases  God." 

Wilhelm  sank  down  upon  a  chair,  held  botk 
his  hands  before  his  face,  and  wept.  Heinrich 
wept  also.  At  length  Wilhelm  began  as  fol- 
lows: "Thou  knowest,  that  while  I  was  a 
widower  I  laid  by  five  hundred  rix-doUars ;  I  am 
now  forty  years  old,  and  I  should,  perhaps,  have 
been  able  to  save  much  more ;  thou  wilt  be  de- 
prived of  all  this,  of  which  thou  wouldst  other- 
wise have  been  the  sole  heir." 

Heinrich. — "  Father,  I  may  die— you  may  die 
— ^we  may  both  live  a  long  time ;  you  may  be 
sickly,  and  not  even  be  able  to  subsist  on  your 
money.  But,  father,  does  my  new  mother  re- 
semble my  late  mother  1" 

Wilhelm  again  held  his  bands  before  his  eyes. 
"  No,"  said  he ;  "  but  she  is  a  worthy  woman.** 

"  I  am  glad  of  it,"  said  Heinrich ;  and  stood 
at  the  window  to  review,  once  more,  his  oH 
romantic  country  scenery.  There  was  no  snow 
upon  the  ground.  The  prospect  of  the  neigh- 
bouring forest  appeared  so  pleasant  to  him,  that 
althoi^h  it  was  in  the  latter  end  of  February, 
he  reaiilved  to  walk  thither ;  he  therefore  weni 
up  the  hill,  and  into  the  wood.  After  he  had 
wandered  about  a  while,  he  felt  so  comfortable 
within,  that  lie  forj^ot  the  whole  world,  and,  lust 
in  thoufrht,  walked  forwards  until  he  inipercep- 
libly  arrived  at  the  west  side  of  Geisenberg  cas- 
\  l\e.    He  9\xe^^>i  «^Nv,  between  the  trunks  of 
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the  trees,  the  ruined  walls  lyin.^  upon  the  hill. 
This  surprised  him  a  litile.  Something  now 
rustled  in  a  busii  on  one  side ;  he  looked,  and 
saw  an  agreeable-looking  female  standing  there, 
|Hile,  hut  of  a  delicate  countenance,  and  clothed 
in  linen  and  cotton.  He  shuddered,  and  his 
heart  l>cat.  As  it  was  still  by  no  means  late  in 
Uie  day,  he  was  not  afraid,  but  asked,  "  Where 
are  you  from  1"  She  answered,  "  From  Tiefen- 
bach."'  This  seemed  strange  to  him,  for  he  did 
■ot  know  her.  "What  is  your  name  V*  "Doris." 
Stilling  uttered  a  loud  cry,  and  sank  upon  the 
ground  in  a  fit.  The  good  girl  knew  not  what 
to  think  of  the  circumstance,  for  she  was  like- 
wise unacquainted  with  the  youth,  having  come 
to  Tiefenbach  only  at  new- year,  as  a  maid- 
servant. She  ran  to  htm,  knelt  down  by  him 
upon  the  ground,  and  wept.  She  was  much 
surprised  at  the  young  man,  particularly  because 
be  had  such  soft  hands  and  so  white  a  face ; 
his  clothes  were  also  a  little  cleaner  and  neater, 
as  well  as  a  little  better,  than  those  of  other 
lads.  The  stranger  pleased  her.  Meanwhile. 
Stilling  came  again  to  himself;  he  saw  the 
female  close  to  him,  raised  himself,  regarded 
her  with  a  fixed  look,  and  said  to  her  tenderly, 
**  What  are  you  doing  here  1"  She  answered  in 
a  very  friendly  manner,  "I  am  gathering  dry 
wood ;  where  are  you  from  V*  He  replied 
**  I  am  also  from  Tiefenbach — ^Wilhelm  Stilling's 
aon."  He  now  heard  that  she  had  only  been 
there  since  new.year,  as  maid- servant,  and  she 
listened  to  the  statement  of  his  circumstances ; 
both  were  grieved  at  being  obliged  to  part. 
Stilling  walked  to  the  castle,  and  she  gathered 
firewood.  Nearly  two  years  elapsed  before  the 
Image  of  this  girl  was  obliterated  from  his  heart, 
so  firmly  had  it  impressed  itself  upon  him. 
IVhen  the  sun  was  about  to  set,  he  returned 
home,  but  related  nothing  of  wliat  had  happen- 
ed— not  so  much  from  love  of  secrecy,  as  from 
other  reas4ms. 

The  next  day  he  went  with  his  father  and 
other  friends  to  Leindorf  to  the  wedding ;  his 
mother-in-law  received  him  with  all  tenderness ; 
he  became  fond  of  her,  and  she  loved  him  in 
return;  at  which  Wilhelm  was  heartily  pleased. 
He  now  informed  his  parents  how  painfully  it 
&red  with  him  at  Dorlingen.  The  mother's  ad- 
vice was,  that  he  should  remain  at  home,  and 
not  go  again  ;  but  Wilhelm  said,  "  We  have  al- 
ways kept  our  word  hitherto,  and  thou  must  not 
be  wanting ;  if  other  people  do  not  do  so,  they 
mast  answer  for  it ;  but  thou  must  continue  thy 
time.'*  Nor  was  Stilling  much  opposed  to  this, 
but  set  off  again  the  next  morning  for  Dorlin- 
gen. His  scholars  however  did  not  return ; 
spring  approached,  and  every  one  betook  him- 
self to  the  field.  As  he  had  now  nothing  to  do, 
contemptible  offices  were  assigned  him,  so  that 
his  daily  bread  was  rendered  very  bitter. 

Previous  to  his  departure  before  Easter,  Steif- 
mann*s  servant-men  resolved  to  make  him  very 
drunk,  that  so  they  might  make  themselves 
merry  at  his  expence.  On  coming  out  of  church, 
on  the  Sunday,  they  said  to  one  another,  "  Let 
iis  warm  ourselves  a  little,  before  we  set  out," — 
for  it  was  cold,  and  they  had  a  league  to  walk. 
Now  Stilling  was  accustomed  to  go  home  in 
company  ;  he  therefore  went  in  with  them,  and 
sat  down  by  the  stove.  They  then  began  to 
drink  spirits,  which  were  sweetened  with  a  kind 
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of  syrup,  and  the  schoolmaster  was  obliged  to 
drink  with  them.  He  soon  perceived  their  in- 
tentions ;  and  therefore  aAer  taking  a  mouthful, 
be  ejected  it  again,  unobserved,  behind  the 
stove,  into  the  coalscuttle.  Hence  the  men 
were  intoxicated  first,  and  they  no  longer  paid 
attention  to  the  schoolmaster,  but  became  com- 
pletely fuddled ;  under  these  circumstances, 
they  at  length  sought  a  quarrel  with  Stilling,  and 
he  escaped  with  difficulty  out  of  their  hands. 
He  paid  his  proportion  of  the  charge,  and  went 
away  privately.  On  reaching  home,  he  related 
the  circumstance  Xo  Mr.  Steifmann,  who  only 
laughed  at  it ;  it  was  obvious  that  he  lamented 
the  bad  success  of  the  attempt.  The  men-ser- 
vants were  afterwards  quite  in  a  rage,  and 
sought  every  opportunity  of  revenging  them- 
selves ;  but  God  preserved  htm.  Only  two  days 
before  his  departure,  a  peasant's  son  from  the 
village  met  him  in  the  fields,  who  had  also  been 
present  at  the  drinking-bout ;  the  latter  seized 
him  by  the  head,  and  wrestled  with  him  in  or- 
der to  threw  him  to  the  ground ;  fortunately 
there  was  an  old  man  near  in  a  garden,  who 
came  up,  and  asked  what  the  schoolmaster  had 
done  to  him.  The  lad  replied,  **  He  has  done 
nothing  to  me  ;  I  will  only  give  him  a  box  or 
two  on  the  ear."  But  the  old  peasant  laid  hold 
of  him,  and  said  to  Stilling,  "  Do  you  go  home  !" 
Heathen  gave  the  other  a  violent  blow  on  the 
mouth,  and  added,  "  Now,  thou  go  home  also, — 
I  only  did  it  for  a  joke." 

On  Easter-Monday,  Stilling  took  his  leave  of 
Dorlingen,  and  arrived  again  in  the  evening  at 
the  house  of  his  parents  at  Leindorf. 

He  was  now  so  far  in  his  element  again  ;  he 
was  indeed  obliged  to  labour  hard  at  his  trade, 
yet  still  he  again  found  opportunity  of  obtaining 
books.  The  first  Sunday  he  went  to  Zeliberg, 
and  fetched  Homer;  and  wherever  else  he 
knew  of  any  thing  which  in  his  estimation  was 
beautiful  to  read,  he  brought  it  hoire,  so  that  in 
a  short  time  the  board  above  the  windows, 
where  previously  all  kinds  of  implements  had 
stood,  was  entirely  filled  with  books.  Wilhelm 
was  accustomed  to  this,  and  was  glad  to  see  it ; 
but  they  were  sometimes  in  his  wife's  way,  so 
that  she  said  to  him,  **  Heinrich,  what  art  thoa 
doing  with  all  these  books  V  He  read  also  on 
the  Sunday,  and  during  meal-times ;  his  mother- 
in-law  then  often  shook  her  head,  and  said, 
**What  a  strange  lad  he  is!"  whilst  Wilhelm 
smiled,  in  Stilling's  manner,  and  said,  **  Greta, 
do   not  hinder  him." 

After  a  few  weeks  had  elapsed,  the  most  ar- 
duous part  of  agricultural  labour  commenced. 
Wilhelm  was  obliged  to  make  use  of  his  son  for 
this  purpose  also,  or  else  engage  a  day-laborer 
in  his  place,  with  which  his  wife  would  not  have 
been  satisfied.  This  period,  however,  was  the 
beginning  of  Stilling's  grevious  suflTerings: 
he  possessed,  it  is  true,  common  stature  and 
strength ;  but  he  had  not  been  accustomed  to 
so  severe  labour,  nor  were  his  limbs  suited  for 
such  employment.  As  soon  as  he  began  to  hoe 
or  mow,  all  his  limbs  bent  to  the  implement  be 
was  using,  as  though  they  would  break ;  he  of- 
ten thought  he  should  sink  down  from  weariness 
and  pain.  But  all  availed  not ;  Wilhelm  feared 
vexation  at  home,  and  his  wife  always  believed 
he  would  gradually  accustom  himaeUUi  vv.  T'cc^ 
mode  of  life  aX  \eii^\i\«caiaft  Vi^*^«">^^^'^'*°^ 
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and  he  rejoiced  when  he  coald  sometimes  sit  at 
his  needle  on  a  rainy  day,  and  refresh  his  weary 
limhs;  he  sighed  heneath  this  yoke,  often 
walked  alone,  wept  the  bitterest  tears,  and  he- 
Bought  his  heavenly  Father  to  pity  and  change 
his  condition. 

WiJhelm  secretly  sufTered  with  him.  When 
he  came  home  in  the  evening  with  his  hands 
swollen  and  full  of  blisters,  and  trembling  from 
fatigue,  his  father  sighed,  and  both  longed  must 
fervently  for  his  being  again  employed  as  school- 
master. This  at  length  occurred,  after  a  very 
painful  and  wearisome  summer.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  liCindorf,  where  Wilhclm  dwelt,  appoint- 
ed him  their  schoolmaster  at  Michaelmas,  1756. 
Stilling  accepted  this  vocation  with  joy  ;  he  was 
now  happy,  and  entered  upcm  his  office  with  his 
seventeenth  year.  He  dined  with  his  peasant- 
ry by  turns  ;  but  before  and  after  school,  he  was 
obliged  to  assist  his  father  at  his  trade.  Thus 
there  was  no  time  left  him  for  studying,  except 
when  he  was  in  the  school ;  and  that  was  not 
the  place  to  read  himself,  but  to  instruct  others. 
However,  he  stole  many  an  hour  which  he  de- 
voted to  mathematics  and  other  scientific  pur- 
sails.  Wilhelm  perceiving  this,  took  him  to 
task  for  it,  and  asked  him  how  he  could  do  it 
conscientiously. 

Stilling,  with  heartfelt  grief,  replied,  **  Father, 
my  whole  soul  is  directed  to  study ;  I  cannot 
restrain  my  inclination ;  give  me  time  before 
and  after  school-hours,  and  I  will  not  take  a 
book  into  the  school."  Wilhelm  rejoined,  **  It 
is  a  lamentable  thing !  All  that  thou  leamest 
yields  thee  neither  bread  nor  clothes,  and  for  all 
that  could  maintain  thee  thou  art  unfit." 

Stilling  himself  lamented  his  condition ;  for 
keeping  school  was  likewise  burdensome  to  him, 
if  he  had  with  it  no  time  for  reading ;  he  therefore 
longed  to  be  away  from  his  father,  and  to  be  in 
aome  other  place. 

The  people,  howeTer,  at  Leindorf,  were  pret- 
ty well  satisfied  with  him,  although  their  chil- 
dren might  have  learned  more  in  the  time ;  for 
his  conduct  and  deportment  towards  the  children 
pleased  them.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Dahlheim  also,  to 
whose  parish  Leindorf  belonged,  a  man  who  was 
an  honour  to  his  office,  was  fond  of  him.  Stilling 
was  astonished  above  measure,  the  first  time  he 
entered  the  room  of  this  excellent  man  ; — he 
was  an  old  man  of  eighty  years  of  age,  and  was 
lying  apon  a  couch :  as  he  entered  the  door,  he  im- 
mediately arose,  offered  him  his  hand,  and  said, 
**  Do  not  take  it  amiss,  schoolmaster,  that  you 
iind  me  reposing ;  I  am  old,  and  my  powers 
fail."  Stilling  was  penetrated  with  reverence, 
and  the  tears  flowed  down  his  cheeks.  He  re- 
plied, **  Sir,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  keep 
school  under  your  superintendence.  God  grant 
you  much  joy  and  blessing  in  your  old  age !" 
**  1  thank  you,  dear  schoolmaster."  replied  the 
worthv  old  man,  '*  I  am,  thank  God,  near  the 
end  of  my  course,  and  I  heartily  rejoice  at  the 
prospect  of  my  great  Sabbath."  Stilling  went 
home,  and  on  the  road  he  made  the  peculiar  re- 
mark, that  either  Mr.  Dahlheim  must  be  an  apos- 
tle or  Mr.  Stolibein  a  priest  of  Baal. 

Mr.  Dahlheim  sometimes  visited  the  Jjeindorf 

school,  and  though  lie  might  not  find   every 

thing  in  dne  order,  yet  he  did  not  break  out  into 

M  fMssion  like  Mr.  Stollbem,  but  admonished 

StUJiog  very  kindly,   to  alter  any  pan.\co\ai 


thing ;  and  this  had  the  best  efn>et  on  a  mind 
so  susceptible.  This  treatment  of  the  clergy- 
man^s  was  really  surprising ;  for  he  was  a  pas- 
sionate and  violent  man,  but  his  anger  mani- 
fested itself  solely  against  vice,  and  not  against 
failings ;  he  was,  at  the  same  time,  not  at  all 
ambitious  of  ruling.  In  order  to  portray  this 
man's  character  to  my  readers,  I  will  relate  a 
circumstance  which  occurred  to  him  when  he 

was  court-chaplain  to  the  Prince  of  R 

This  prince  had  an  excellent  consort,  and  by  ber 
several  princesses ;  he  notwithsUnding  fell  in 
love  with  a  tradesman's  daughter  in  his  capital, 
with  whom  he  spent  whole  nights,  to  the  great 
grief  of  the  princess.  Dahlheim  could  not  suffer 
this  to  pass  unnoticed.  He  began  to  preach 
against  it  covertly  from  the  pulpit ;  the  prince 
however  was  well  aware  what  the  chaplain  was 
aiming  at ;  he  therefore  no  longer  went  to 
church,  but  drove,  during  the  time,  to  his  coun- 
try residence,  at  the  Menagerie.  Dahlheim 
was  once  just  entering  the  church  in  order  to 
preach,  when  he  met  the  prince  upon  the  spot, 
as  he  was  on  the  point  of  getting  into  his  car- 
riage. The  chaplain  stepi^  up  to  him,  and 
said,  **  Whither  does  your  highness  intend  to 
got"  <*What  is  that  to  thee,  parson  1"  Was 
the  reply.  •*  Very  much,"  rejoined  Dahlheim  ; 
and  went  into  the  church,  where  he  attacked, 
in  plain  terms,  the  excesses  of  the  great  men  oT 
this  world,  and  pronounced  one  woe  aAer  anoth- 
er upon  them.  The  princess  was  at  church, 
and  sent  to  invite  him  to  dinner ;  he  came,  and 
she  lamented  his  boldness,  being  apprehensive 
of  evil  consequences.  Meanwhile  the  prince 
returned ;  but  drove  immediately  again  into  the 
town  to  his  mistress,  who  unfortunately  had 
also  been  at  church,  and  heard  Mr.  Dahlheim. 
The  ebaplain  as  well  as  the  princess  had  seea 
her  there,  and  they  could  therefore  easily  fore- 
see the  storm  which  hovered  over  the  head  of 
Mr.  Dahlheim.  The  latter  howerer  was  en- 
tirely unconcerned  about  it,  and  told  the  prin- 
cess that  he  would  go  instantly,  and  tell  the 
prince  the  truth  to  his  face.  He  woald  take 
no  warning,  but  went  directly  into  the  prince's 
apartment.  On  entering,  the  latter  started,  and 
asked  him  what  business  he  had  there.  Dahl- 
heim replied,  "  1  am  come  to  lay  before  your 
Highness  blessing  and  curse.  Ifymtr  Higknen 
will  not  renounce  ihit  unbecoming  camrtt  of  b/e, 
the  curat  will  fall  upon  your  noble  house  and  fa m* 
ily,  and  your  city  and  country  strangers  shall  m- 
herit."  On  which  he  went  away,  and  the  day 
following  he  was  dismissed  from  his  office,  and 
banished  the  country.  However,  the  prince 
had  no  rest  after  doing  so,  but  honourably  re- 
called him  at  the  end  of  two  years,  and  gate 
him  the  best  living  he  had  in  bis  territory. 
Dahlheim's  prediction  was  nevertheless  fulfilled. 
For  more  than  forty  years,  there  has  not  been 
a  single  branch  left  of  this  princely  house.  But 
I  return  to  my  narrative. 

Stilling,  with  all  his  good  nature,  coald  not 
prevent  some  people  from  thinking  he  read  too 
many  books  in  the  school ;  there  was  a  mor- 
mur  in  the  village,  and  many  supposM)  that  the 
children  were  neglected.  The  pef»ple  were  not 
entirely  in  the  wrong,  but  yet  not  quite  in  the 
right ;  for  he  still  UNik  pretty  good  oare  that  hit 
ohjpct  in  being  there  was  attained.  It  appear 
\  e4mj^eni«Xii3Dk%|&  m  the  boors,  to  see  such  uo- 
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lieard-of  figures  in  the  school- windows,  as  his  | 
BUD-dials  were.  Two  or  more  of  them  often  I 
stooti  still  in  the  street,  and  saw  him  at  the  win- 
dow, IfNiking  through  a  piece  of  glass  at  the  sun  ; 
then  said  one  of  them,  "The  fellow  is  not  right 
in  his  head  !'* — the  other  imagined  he  was  con- 
sidering the  course  of  the  heavens ;  but  both 
^urere  greatly  mistaken  ; — ihey  were  only  pieces 
of  the  broken  feet  of  spirit-glasses,  which  he 
held  before  his  eye,  and  contemplated  in  the 
sunshine  the  glorious  colours,  in  their  various 
forms,  which  pleased  him  extremely,  and  not 
iK'ithout  reason. 

This  year  therefore  proceeded  on  its  course 
as  above  described.  Workmg  at  his  trade, 
keeping  school,  and  stolen  hours  for  reading,  had 
alternately  succeeded  each  other ;  until  a  short 
time  before  Michaelmas,  as  he  had  just  entered 
his  eighteenth  year,  he  received  a  letter  from 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Goldmann,  who  offered  him  a  good 
school,  attached  to  a  chapel  at  Preisingen. 
This  village  lies  two  leagues  southwards  of 
Leindorf,  in  a  charming  broad  valley.  Stilling 
was  so  delighted  with  this  letter,  that  he  could 
scarcely  contain  himself;  and  his  father  and 
mother  also  rejoiced  beyond  measure.  Stilling 
thanked  Mr.  Goldmann  by  letter  for  this  excel- 
lent recommendation,  and  promised  that  he 
should  have  joy  of  him. 

This  preacher  was  a  distant  relation  of  the 
departed  Doris,  and  consequently  also  of  young 
Atiliing.  This  reason,  as  well  as  the  general 
reputation  of  his  uncommon  gifU,  had  induced 
the  worthy  clergyman  to  propose  him  to  the 
congregation  at  Preisingen.  He  proceeded 
therefore,  at  Michaelmas,  to  his  new  destina- 
tion. Afier  ascending  the  hill,  and  on  seeing 
before  him  the  beautiful  valley  with  its  broad 
and  verdant  meadows,  and  on  the  opposite  side 
a  range  of  green  bills  covered  with  woods  and 
iiclds,  whilst  in  the  midst  of  the  plain  lay  the 
"Village  of  Preisingen,  in  a  compressed  circle, 
the  green  fruit  trees  and  the  white  houses  be- 
tween, presenting  a  pleasing  appearance ;  exact- 
ly in  the  midst  of  which  rose  the  chapel  turret, 
covered  and  clothed  with  blue  slate ;  and  be- 
yond all  the  rest,  the  little  rivulet  Sal,  behind 
the  village,  glittering  in  the  rays  of  the  sun — he 
was  deeply  affected,  sat  down  a  while  upon  the 
grass,  and  delighted  himself  with  the  charming 
prospect.  Here  he  first  began  to  attempt  versifi- 
cation ;  he  succeeded  pretty  well  in  it,  for  he 
had  a  natural  talent  that  way.  \  have  sought 
for  the  piece  among  his  papers,  but  was  unable 
to  find  it. 

He  now  resolved  firmly  and  irrevocably  to 
apply  himself  to  teaching  with  diligence  and 
meal,  and  devote  the  rest  of  the  time  to  making 
progress  in  his  mathematical  studies.  After  he 
had  concluded  this  covenant  with  himself,  he 
rose  up,  and  finished  his  walk  to  Preisingen. 

His  lodging  whs  fixed  for  him  at  a  rich  and 
respectable  widow's,  who  was,  at  the  same 
time,  immiiderately  corpulent.  She  was  called 
Madame  Schmoll.  and  had  two  handsome  mod- 
est daughters ;  the  name  of  the  eldest  was 
Maria,  who  was  twenty  years  of  age,  and  of  the 
other  Anna,  who  was  eighteen.  IBoth  the  girls 
were  really  g<M»d  creatnres,  as  well  as  their 
moiher.  They  hved  iog»*iher  like  anirels.  in  the 
most  iierfeci  harmony,  and  so  to  spenk,  in  a  sii 
perabundance  of  joys  and  pleasures,  fur  they 


wanted  for  nothing  ;  and  of  this  they  knew  how 
to  take  advantage ;  hence  they  passed  their 
time,  aAer  attending  to  their  household  affairs, 
in  singing,  and  a  variety  of  other  allowable  re- 
creations. Stilling,  it  is  tnie,  loved  pleasure 
also ;  but  such  inactivity  of  the  human  spirit 
was  so  repugnant  to  him  that  he  could  not  con- 
ceive how  the  people  did  not  become  weary  of 
it.  However,  he  found  himself  very  comforta- 
ble in  their  society ;  and  when  he  had  occasion- 
ally fatigued  himself  with  study  and  business, 
it  was  a  sweet  recreation  for  him  to  associate 
with  them. 

Stilling  had  hitherto  never  thought  of  love ; 
this  passion  and  marriage  were,  in  his  eyes, 
one ;  and  the  one  without  the  other  an  abomi- 
nation. Now  as  he  knew  for  a  certainty  that 
he  could  not  marry  either  of  the  Misses  Schmoll, 
since  they  would  not  be  permitted  to  take  either 
a  tailor  or  a  school- master,  he  consequently  sup- 
pressed every  feeling  of  love  which  would  of- 
ten have  sprung  up  in  his  heart,  particularly  for 
Maria.  But  what  do  I  talk  of  suppressing !— • 
who  can  do  it  in  bis  own  strength  ?  It  was 
Stilling*s  angel  that  guided  him,  who  turned 
aside  the  arrows  which  were  shot  at  him.  The 
two  sisters  thought,  however,  very  differently ; 
—the  8cho«)lmaster  pleased  them  heartily ;  he 
was  in  his  first  bloom,  and  full  of  fire  and  feel- 
ing ;  for  although  he  was  serious  and  quiet,  yet 
there  were  moments  in  which  bis  light  shone 
forth  from  every  comer  of  his  heart ;  his  spirit 
then  enlarged,  he  overflowed  with  social  and 
cheerful  delight,  and  then  it  was  good  to  be  in 
his  company.  But  there  are  few  spirits  which 
are  susceptible  of  this  ;  it  is  something  so  spir- 
itual and  sublime,  and  so  remote  from  rude  and 
noisy  pleasure,  that  very  few  comprehend  what 
I  mean  by  it.  Madame  Schmoll  and  her  daugh- 
ters, however,  were  conscious  of  it,  and  felt  it 
in  all  its  power.  Others  of  the  common  sort 
often  sat  and  listened  ;  the  one  exclaimed^ 
"  Paul,  thou  art  beside  thyself;"  another  sat  ii^ 
mute  astonishment ;  and  the  third  believed  he 
was  half-witted.  The  two  girls,  meanwhile*, 
reposed  in  some  dark  corner,  where  they  could 
contemplate  him  undisturbed ;  they  were  silent, 
and  fixed  their  eyes  upon  him.  Stilling  per- 
ceived this  with  deep  sympathy  ;  however,  ho 
was  firmly  restdved  to  give  no  occasion  for  a 
further  expression  of  love.  They  were  both 
modest  and  bashful,  and  consequently  far  from 
revealing  themselves  to  him.  Madame  Schmoll, 
meanwhile,  sat  playing  with  her  black  paper 
snuffbox  in  her  lap,  and  reflected  as  to  what 
class  of  men  the  schoolmaster  properly  belong- 
ed ;  he  was  good  and  gentle  in  her  eyes,  and 
besides  that,  truly  devout ;  hut  as  he  spoke  of 
any  thing  -^Ise  but  things  by  which  he  miglit 
earn  his  bread,  she  often  said,  as  he  lea  the 
room,  "  Po<»r  rogue,  what  will  become  (»f  him  V 
"  It  is  impossible  to  say,"  rejoined  Maria 
*'  sometimes  I  believe  he  will  yet  be  a  respecta- 
ble man  in  the  world."  The  mother  hiughed, 
and  often  replied,  '*  God  grant  it  may  go  well 
with  him  ! — he  is  an  excellent  youth  !"  which 
was  enough  immediately  to  animate  her  daugh- 
ters. 

I  am  able  tn  aflirm  that  Stilling  attended  to 
his  school  at  Preisingen.  according  to  duty  and 
order;  he  sought,  with  his  wvi\w.  \\v*\>ix^ ^v.-ilx^ 
,  and  views,  lo  «bUX]\A\i\iNa  i^v^v^^^^'^'^'^  ^^' 
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struction  of  youth.  However,  it  was  to  be  la- 
mented that  it  did  not  proceed  from  natural  in- 
clination. If  he  might  have  applied  only  eight 
hours  of  the  day  to  the  tailor's  trade,  as  well  as 
to  keeping  school,  he  certainly  would  ha^e 
rather  continued  at  his  needle ;  for  it  was  a 
more  quiet  occupation,  and  not  subject  to  so 
much  responsibility.  In  order  to  make  the 
school  more  agreeable,  he  thought  of  a  variety 
of  means,  how  he  might  with  the  less  trouble 
excite  his  scholars  to  learn.  He  introduced  an 
order  of  rank,  which  had  reference  to  greater 
ability  ;  he  invented  all  kinds  of  prizes  for  writ- 
ing, reading,  and  spelling ;  and  as  he  was  a 
great  lover  of  singing  and  music,  he  collected 
a  number  of  pretty  hymns,  learned  the  notes 
himself  with  little  difficulty,  and  introduced 
singing  in  four  parts.  All  Prcisingen  thus  be- 
came full  of  life  and  song.  In  the  evening,  be- 
fore supper,  he  gave  a  lesson  in  arithmetic,  and 
afler  it,  in  singing ;  and  when  the  moon  glisten- 
ed so  tranquilly  and  solemnly  through  the  trees, 
and  the  stars  glanced  down  from  the  azure  sky, 
he  went  out  with  his  singers  to  the  Preisingen 
hill ;  there  they  sat  down  in  the  shade,  and 
sang,  so  that  hill  and  valley  resounded.  Hus- 
band, wife,  and  children  in  the  village  then  went 
out  before  the  door,  stood,  and  listened ;  they 
blessed  their  schoolmaster,  went  in  again,  gave 
each  other  the  hand,  and  lay  down  to  sleep.  He 
often  went  with  his  retinue  into  the  orchard  be- 
hind Madame  Schmoirs  house,  and  there  they 
sang  soflly  and  gently,  either,  "  0  pleasure 
sweet  !'*  or,  *•  Jesus  is  my  heart's  delight,"  or, 
"  The  night  is  at  the  door,'*  and  other  beautiful 
hymns  of  the  kind  ;  the  two  girls  then  went  up 
into  their  chamber  without  a  light,  sat  down, 
and  lost  themselves  in  emotion.  He  often 
found  them  sitting  thus,  when  he  came  home 
and  retired  to  rest,  for  all  the  rooms  of  the 
house  were  in  common — the  schoolmaster  had 
free  admittance  every  where.  No  one  was  less 
careful  of  her  daughters  than  Madame  Schmnll ; 
and  it  was  fortunate  for  her  that  she  did  not 
need  to  be  otherwise.  When  he  thus  found 
Maria  and  Anna  with  closed  eyes,  in  a  dark 
corner,  it  went  through  his  heart ;  he  took  them 
by  the  hand,  and  said,  "  How  do  you  feel«  Ma- 
ria t"  She  then  sighed  deeply,  pressed  his 
hand,  and  said,  **  Your  singing  delights  me  !" 
He  then  frequently  responded,  "  Let  us  he  de- 
vout, my  dear  girls  ! — in  heaven  we  shall  learn 
to  sing  properly  ;"  then  went  hastily  away,  and 
retired  to  rest ;  he  often  fell  his  heart  beat,  hut 
he  heeded  it  not.  Whether  the  damsels  were 
entirely  satisfied  with  being  consoled  in  a  fu- 
ture world,  cannot  be  exactly  ascertained,  be- 
cause they  never  explained  themselves  on  the 
subject. 

In  the  morning,  before  school  commenced, 
and  at  noon,  in  the  interval  of  teaching,  he 
studied  Geography,  and  Wolfs  Principles  of 
Mathematics  entirely  through  ;  he  also  found 
opportunity  of  extending  his  knowledge  of  dial- 
ling ;  for  he  had  drawn  in  the  school — one  of 
the  windows  of  which  lay  directly  towards  the 
south — upon  the  ceiling,  with  black  oil-colours,  a 
sun-dial  as  large  as  the  ceiling  itself  introduced 
into  it  correctly  the  twelve  signs,  of  the  zodiac, 
and  divided  each  into  its  thirty  degrees  ;  above, 
in  the  zenith  of  the  dial,  stood  written  in  Ro- 
maa  characters,  neatly  painted,  •*  Co&\i  enuw- 


rant  gloriam  Dei  ;*'^(The  heavens  declare  the 
glory  of  God.)  Before  the  window,  a  round 
mirror  was  fixed,  across  which  a  line  was  draws 
in  oil-colours  ;  this  mirror  reflected  downwards, 
and  showed  not  only  the  hoar  of  the  day,  bat 
also,  minutely,  the  situation  of  the  sun  in  the 
zodiac.  This  dial  is  perhaps  still  in  existence: 
and  every  schoolmaster  can  make  uae  of  it,  aod 
at  the  same  time  be  conscioua  what  kind  of  t 
predecessor  he  has  had. 

Up  to  this  period,  he  had  read  nothing  of  his- 
tory, except  church  history,  the  history  of  the 
martyrs,  and  the  biography  of  pious  penma, 
together  with  old  histories  of  the  wars,  of  the 
"  thirty  years'  war,"  and  the  like.  He  was  sti 
deficient  in  poesy, — in  which  he  had  hitbeno 
advanced  no  further  than  from  Eulenspiegel  to 
the  Emperor  Octavian,  including  Reynard  the 
Fox.  All  these  excellent  works  of  the  andevt 
Germans  he  had  read,  perhaps  a  hundred  times, 
and  related  them  again  to  others;  he  now 
longed  after  the  modems.  He  did  not  reckoi 
Homer  in  this  species  of  reading ; — be  was 
anxious  to  obtain  the  poets  of  his  own  coaotry. 
And  he  found  what  he  sought.  The  Rev.  Ur. 
Goldmann  had  a  son-in-law,  who  was  a  sarfeot 
and  apothecary  ;  this  man  had  a  store  of  beau- 
tiful works,  particularly  of  romances,  wbkb  be 
willingly  lent  to  the  schoolmaster  ;  and  the  first 
book  he  took  home  with  him  was  **  the  Asiatic 
Banise." 

He  began  to  read  this  book  on  a  Sunday  aP 
ternoon.  The  style  was  new  and  strange  to 
him.  He  imagined  he  had  entered  into  a  for- 
eign land,  and  heard  a  new  language,  but  it 
transported  and  touched  him  even  tu  the  very 
centre  of  his  heart ;  **  lightning,  thunder,  and 
hail,  as  the  avenging  instruments,  of  a  righte- 
ous Heaven,"  was  to  him  an  expression  the 
beauty  of  which  he  was  unable  sufficieoiif  to 
applaud.  "Gilded  towers," — what  admirable 
beauty ! — and  thus  he  wondered  through  the 
whole  book  at  the  number  of  metaphors  with 
which  the  style  of  Mr.  Von  Ziegler  overflowed. 
But  above  all,  the  plan  of  this  romance  seemed 
to  him  a  master-piece  of  invention,  and  its  ao- 
thor  was,  in  his  eyes,  the  greatest  poet  that 
Germany  had  ever  product.  When  in  the 
course  of  reading  he  came  to  the  place  where 
Balacin  delivers  his  Banise  in  the  temple,  and 
slays  Chaumigrem,  the  thrill  of  sensation  ao 
overpowered  him,  that  he  Tan  out,  knelt  dowi 
in  a  private  corner,  and  thanked  Grod  that  be 
had  at  length  recompensed  the  wickednen  o 
the  wicked  on  their  own  heads,  and  placed  in- 
nocence upon  the  throne.  He  shed  sympathet- 
ic tears,  and  perused  the  second  part  with  equal 
warmth  of  feeling.  This  'latter  pleased  hn 
stilHhetter  ;  the  plan  is  more  intricate, — and  on 
the  whole,  more  romantic.  He  aAerwards  read 
two  quarto  volumes  of  the  history  of  the  Ger- 
man Christian  grand-prince  Hercules,  and  the 
royal  Bohemian  princess  Valiska  ;  and  this 
book  likewise  pleased  him  exceedingly;  be 
read  it  in  summer,  during  the  hay-harvest, 
when  be  had  a  vacation  of  a  few  days,  and  for- 
got the  whole  world  over  it.  What'a  felicttjit 
is,  to  read  such  a  new  creation  of  histories,— 
to  be  as  it  were  a  spectator,  and  feel  every 
thing  with  the  actors  of  them  ! — but  this  can 
only  be  understood  by  those  who  have  a  SuU- 
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There  was  once  a  time  when  it  waa  said  that 
this  Hercules,  Banise,  and  such  like,  were  the 
^eatest  works  that  Germany  ever  produced. 
There  was  also  a  time  when  genilemen^s  hats 
stood  three>cornered,  high  in  the  air,  and  the 
higher  the  handsomer.  Meanwhile,  the  head- 
dress of  the  women  and  virgins  stood  athwart, 
the  broader  the  better.  People  now  laugh  at 
Banise  and  Hercules,  just  as  they  laugh  at  some 
old  bachelor,  who  still  appears  in  a  three-corn- 
ered hat,  stiff-skirted  coat,  and  long  depending 
CU08.  Instead  of  these,  they  now  wear  little 
hats,  little  coats,  little  frills,  read  love-sonnets 
and  chequered  romances,  and  imperceptibly 
become  so  small,  that  a  man  of  the  last  century 
is  regarded  as  a  giant,  that  swells  with  gross- 
sess.    Thanks  be,  first  to  Klopstock,  and  from 

bim  down  to ,  for  offering  resisUnce  to  this 

foreign  trifling  taste,  and  causing  it  to  decline. 
A  time  will  come,  once  more,  when  large  hats 
will  be  worn  again,  and  Banise  bo  read  as  an 
excellent  piece  of  antiquity. 

The  effect  of  this  kind  of  reading  on  Stilling's 
spirit  was  wonderful,  and  certainly  uncommon ; 
there  was  something  in  him,  which  foreboded 
strange  events  in  his  own  life  ;  he  rejoiced  in 
the  anticipation  of  the  future,  took  confidence 
in  his  gracious  and  heavenly  Father,  and  mag- 
nanimously resolved  blindly  and  implicitly  to 
follow  the  clue  which  a  wise  Providence  might 
put  into  his  hand.  He  likewise  felt  a  sweet  and 
heavenly  impulse  to  be  truly  noble  in  all  his  ac- 
tions—just as  the  heroes  are  depicted  in  the 
above-mentioned  books.  He  then  read,  with  a 
heart  thus  rendered  susceptible,  the  Bible,  and 
spiritual  biographies  of  pious  people,  such  as 
Gottfried  Arnold's  "  Lives  of  the  Primitive 
Fathers,"  his  "  History  of  the  Church  and 
Heretics,"  and  others  of  the  same  kind.  By 
this  means  his  spirit  received  an  extremely 
singular  direction.  Every  thing  that  be  saw  in 
nature,  every  prospect,  was  idealized  into  a 
paradise  ;  all  was  beautiful  in  his  estimation, 
and  the  whole  world  almost  a  heaven.  He 
placed  wicked  men  in  the  same  class  with  brute 
beasts  ;  and  that  which  might  be  construed  into 
partially  good,  was  no  longer  evil  in  his  eyes. 
A  mouth  that  spoke  differently  to  what  the 
heart  thought,  and  all  irony  and  satire,  was  an 
abomination  to  him ;  all  other  weaknesses  be 
could  excuse. 

Madame  Schmoll  learnt  also  gradually  to 
know  him  better,  and  therefore  her  fondness  for 
kim  increased.  She  lamented  nothing  so  much 
as  that  he  was  a  tailor  and  schoolmaster,  both 
of  which  were,  in  her  eyes,  a  poor  means  of 
gaining  a  subsistence ;  and  in  her  way,  she  was 
quite  in  the  right.  Stilling  knew  this  as  well  as 
she.  But  his  secondary  employments  pleased 
her  just  as  little  ;  she  said  sometimes  in  jest, 
'*  The  schoolmaster  will  eventually  either  come 
to  my  door  and  beg,  or  he  will  come  on  horse- 
back as  a  gentleman,  so  that  we  shall  he  obliged 
to  humble  ourselves  before  him."  She  then 
presented  him  her  snuff-box,  tapped  him  on  the 
shoulder,  and  said,  "  Take  a  pinch,  schoolmas- 
ter ! — we  shall  live  to  see  something  more  of 
each  other !"  Stilling  smiled,  obeyed,  and  said, 
"  The  Lord  will  direct !"  This  continued  until 
the  second  year  of  his  keeping  school  at  Prei- 
singen.  The  two  girls  then  began  to  manifest 
their  affection  for  the  scboohnaster  more  and 


more.  Maria  bad  the  courage  to  reveal  herself 
more  clearly,  and  to  lessen  the  obstacles  which 
lay  in  the  way  to  it.  He  felt  very  sensibly  that 
he  could  love  her,  but  he  was  horrified  at  the 
consequences  of  encouraging  the  sentiment ; 
he  therefore  continued  to  resist  every  thought 
of  her ;  yet  in  secret,  he  always  felt  tenderly 
inclined  towards  her— it  was  impossible  for  bim 
to  be  reserved.  .Anna  saw  this,  and  was  in 
despair ;  she  did  not  discover  herself,  but  was 
silent,  and  violently  suppressed  her  sorrow. 
Stilling,  however,  did  not  perceive  it ;  he  did 
not  once  forebode  any  thing  disagreeable; 
otherwise  he  would  have  been  prudent  enough 
to  have  treated  her  with  kindness  also.  She 
grew  silent  and  melancholy; — no  one  knew 
what  ailed  her.  A  variety  of  diversions  were 
sought  for,  but  all  was  in  vain.  At  length  she 
wished  to  visit  her  aunt,  who  lived  full  a  league 
from  Preisingen,  near  the  town  of  Salen.  This 
was  willingly  granted  her;  and  she  departed 
with  a  servant-girl,  who  returned  the  same 
evening,  and  affirmed  that  she  had  become 
quite  cheerful,  on  arriving  at  her  friend's.  Af- 
ter a  few  days,  she  was  expected  back  again ; 
but  she  remained  away,  and  not  the  smallest 
news  was  received  of  her.  Madame  ScbnioU 
began  to  be  anxious :  she  couUl  not  compre- 
hend why  the  girl  siaid  so  long  away ;  she  al- 
ways started  when  the  door  opened  in  the  even- 
ing, and  was  apprehensive  of  hearing  some 
gloomy  tilings.  At  noon,  on  the  Saturday  fol- 
lowing, she  requested  the  schoolmaster  to  fetch 
her  Anna  back  again  ;  he  was  not  disincHned, 
but  made  himself  ready,  and  set  off. 

It  was  late  in  October ;  the  sun  stood  low  in 
the  south ;  a  green  leal  still  hung  here  and 
there  on  the  trees,  and  a  cool  east  wind  whistled 
through  the  leafless  birches.  He  had  to  pass 
over  a  long  and  extensive  heath,  and  there  a 
horrible  and  melancholy  feeling  oppressed  him. 
He  reflected  upon  the  transitory  nature  of  all 
things;  he  felt  at  parting  with  the  beauties  of 
nature  as  at  parting  with  a  dear  friend  ;  but  he 
was  also  terrified  by  a  gloomy  presentiment, 
similar  to  what  is  felt  in  passing  some  notorious 
and  solitary  place  by  moonlight,  where  appari- 
tions are  dreaded.  He  proceeded  on  his  way, 
and  arrived  at  her  aunt's.  On  entering  the  door, 
Anna  skipped  towards  him  with  dishevelled 
hair,  and  neglected  dress,  frisked  a  few  times 
round  him,  and  said,  •'  Thou  art  my  dear  boy ! 
but  tl^ou  lovest  me  not.  Wait !  thou  shalt  have 
a  little  nosegay — such  a  nosegay  of  flowers  as 
grow  on  the  rocks  and  cliffs — a  nosegay  of  wild 
flowers — that  is  for  thee !" 

Stilling  was  petrified ;  he  stood,  and  said  not 
a  word.  The  aunt  looked  at  him  and  wept, 
but  Anna  skipped  and  danced  away  again,  and 
sang, 

A  lambkin  grazed  near  the  flinty  Hone, 

But  found  no  pasture  sweet ; 
The  shepherd  went  and  left  k  alone. 

Which  eauaed  the  Ismbkin  to  bleat. 

Two  days  before,  she  had  gone  to  bed  in  the 
evening  sensible  and  well ;  but  in  the  morning, 
she  was  just  as  Stilling  now  found  her.  No  one 
could  guess  the  cause  from  whence  this  misfor- 
tune took  its  rise  ;  the  schoolmaster  himself  did 
not  know  it  at  that  time,  but  he  afterwa.td& 
learned  it  from  xVie  ^v^«i\v«%  >Xv^n.  ^'^'^"^^  .  ^ 
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to  depart  that  day ;  but  besought  Stilling  to  stay  I 
the  night  there,  and  to  go  home  with  her  poor 
niece  the  next  morning ;  he  willingly  agreed  to 
the  proposal  and  remained  there. 

In  the  evening,  during  supper,  she  sat  quite 
atill  at  the  table,  but  ate  very  little.  Stilling 
said  to  her,  **  Tell  me,  Anna,  do  not  you  relish 
your  supper  V*  She  answered,  **  I  have  eaien, 
but  it  does  not  agree  with  me — I  have  pain  in 
the  heart !"  She  looked  wildly.  •'  Hush  !"  con- 
tinued the  schoolmaster ;  ''  you  were  formerly 
a  meek  and  gentle  girl ;  how  is  it  that  you  are 
•o changed!  You  see  how  your  aunt  weeps 
over  you, — does  not  that  pain  youl  I  myself 
have  been  forced  to  weep  over  you ;  reflect  a 
little ! — ^you  were  not  formerly  as  you  are  now ! 
Be  as  you  were  before  !'*  She  replied,  "  Lis- 
ten ;  I  will  lell  thee  a  pretty  tale : — ^There  was 
once  an  old  woman — *'  she  now  rose  up,  bent 
herself,  took  a  stick  in  her  hand,  went  about 
the  room,  and  imitated  quite  naturally  the  figure 
of  an  old  woman. — "Thou  hast  surely  seen  an 
old  woman  going  a-begging.  This  old  woman 
also  went  a-begging,  and  when  she  received 
any  thing,  she  said  '  God  reward  you !'  Is  not 
that  what  beggars  say  when  people  give  them 
something^  The  beggar-woman  came  to  a 
door — to  a  door.  There  stood  a  friendly  rogue 
of  a  boy  at  the  fire,  and  warmed  himself.  He 
was  just  such  a  youth  as — ,'  she  winked  at  the 
schoolmaster. — '*  The  lad  said  kindly  to  the  poor 
old  woman,  as  she  stood  at  the  door%nd  trem- 
bled, *  Come  in,  old  mother,  and  warm  yourself.* 
She  came  towards  the  fire.'* — She  now  walked 
about  again  very  nimbly,  came  and  stood  bent 
Dear  Stilling : — "  but  she  went  and  stood  too 
near  the  fire;  her  old  rags  began  to  burn,  and 
she  knew  it  not.  The  youth  stood  and  saw  it. 
He  should  have  extinguished  it,  ought  he  not, 
schoolmaster  ?  He  should  have  extinguished  it.*' 
Stilling  was  silent.  He  knew  not  what  to 
think ;  he  had  a  kind  of  gloomy  presentiment, 
which  made  him  very  melancholy.  But  she 
would  have  an  answer  ;  she  said — 

*'  Tell  me,  should  he  not  have  extinguished 
it  ?  Give  me  an  answer,  and  I  will  abo  say, 
« God  reward  you  !*  ** 

"Yes,'*  replied  Stilling;  '^be  ought  to  have 
extinguished  it.  But  suppose  he  had  no  water, 
and  could  not  extinguish  it !" 

Stilling  now  rose  up ;  he  was  much  disturbed, 
yet  did  not  dare  to  let  it  be  perceived. 

"Yes,**  continued  Anna,  and  wept;  "he 
ought  in  that  case  to  have  poured  all  the  water 
out  of  his  body  through  his  eyes,  that  would 
have  made  two  such  pretty  streams  to  put  the 
fire  out." — She  came  again,  and  looked  at  him 
keenly  in  the  face ;  the  tears  stood  in  his  eyes. — 
"  Come,"  said  she,  **  I  will  however  wipe  these 
away !" 

She  took  her  white  pocket-handkerchief, 
wiped  them  away,  and  sat  down  again  quietly 
in  her  place.  All  were  silent  and  melancholy. 
They  then  went  to  bed. 

It  was  impossible  for  Stilling  to  sleep;  he 
thought  nothing  else  than  that  his  heart  would 
burst  in  his  body  from  pure  sympathy  and  com- 
passion. He  revolved  within  himself  how  he 
ought  to  act.  His  heart  spoke  for  compassion 
npon  her,  but  his  conscience  demanded  the 
Btrictest  reserve.  He  then  examined  wVvicVixe-  V 
gairement  be  ought  to  follow.    His  heart  Ba\d,\ 


'*  Thou  canst  make  her  happy !"  But  his  ooo- 
science  replied,  "  This  happiness  wiioki  be  of 
short  duration,  and  be  followed  by  long  and  m* 
limited  wretchedness.**  His  heart  thought,  Gud 
might  cause  his  future  fortunes  to  torn  out 
very  happily;  but  conscience  judged,  that  «• 
ought  not  to  tempt  God,  nor  expect  that,  for  tbt 
sake  of  gratifying  the  passions  of  two  poor 
worms.  He  would  alter  the  coarse  which  hit 
providence  might  have  marked  oat  for  bin. 
"That  is  but  too  true!"  said  Stilling,  as  hi 
jumped  out  of  bed,  and  walked  op  and  down; 
"  I  will  behave  in  a  friendly  manner  lowarrii 
her ;  but  at  the  same  time  with  serioosoess  ui 
reserve." 

On  Sunday  morning,  the  schoolmaster  sit 
off  with  the  young  lady  to  return  home.  Sht 
would  absohiiely  take  bis  arm  ;  he  cooseotei 
unwillingly,  because  it  would  have  been  takes 
n)i|ch  amiss  of  him,  if  it  had  been  seen  by  gravt 
and  serious  people.  However,  he  overcame  hm 
repugnance,  and  gave  her  his  right  arm.  Ot 
arrivMig  at  the  heath  above-mentioned,  she  left 
him,  walked  about,  and  plucked  hertts,  notgreei, 
hut  such  as  were  either  half  or  entirely  wither- 
ed and  dry.  She  sang,  at  the  same  time^  ths 
following  song : — 

**  There  Mt  upon  Uie  verdaiit  heaih* 

A  shepherd  uid  and  grajr ; 
Hi*  sheep  oroand  the  pasture  fmaed. 

And  by  Uie  woud  did  tnny. 
O  sua,  look  bsck  once  roora! 

The  Aepherd,  tired  and  bent  with  sfoi 

Abfiut  his  flocks  did  go. 
And  when  the  sun  at  noonUde  glow*d, 

His  steps  were  faint  and  slow. 
O  lun,  look  back  once  man ! 

He  had  a  daughter,  young  and  &ir. 

An  only  daughter  she ; 
And  many  a  shepherd's  aoo  did  Umg 

That  she  his  bride  might  be. 
O  sun,  look  back  once  mora ! 

There  was  but  one  amongst  them  mil. 

The  worthy  Pharamond ; 
That  touch'd  the  maiden's  tender  liewi. 

Of  whom  she  cuold  be  fixid. 
O  son,  leoTback  oacse  more! 

A  jrWvous  bite  he  had  received 
From  some  strange  shepherd's  bowidL 

Which  tore  hU  tiesh,  and  in  hU  foot 
Inflicted  deep  a  wound. 
O  sun,  look  back  once  move ! 


One  time,  as  they  together  went 
Beneath  the  forest's  shade. 

And  walked  side  by  side,  they  fUt 
Dismay  each  heart  pervade. 
O  sun,  look  back  once  more  * 

Now  to  the  heath  at  length  they  eea 
Where  the  old  shepherd  waa. 

Whilst  round  about  the  pasture  ■moi 
The  sheep  npon  the  graea. 
O  sun,  look  back  once  more 

On  a  green  spot,  all  suddenly. 
Poor  Pharamond  stood  fast ; 

The  little  Urds  in  terror  sale 
Quite  stUl,  each  Ui  its  nei«. 
O son,  look  back  onee  mote! 

And  with  his  erael  teeth  so  wUle^ 

He  seized  upon  hie  liride. 
Who  shed  a  thousand  bitter  lean. 

And  for  compasstoa  cried. 
O  sun,  look  beck  once  moie  • 

The  fenrfhl  agonizing  cry 
The  Aither's  ear  soon  fhend : 

The  maiden's  lamentatkm  loud 
Did  Uirough  the  wood  resnond. 
O  fun,  look  back  onee  more! 

Tte  tatiam.  <\ftaaA  weak  wllh  ^K. 
'U«adLvNVi^^^V^aa»\ 
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Ae  found  ber  only  Jiut  alive. 

And  borror  clothed  hiii  Ucm.        # 
O  sun,  look  bock  once  mofB ! 
The  young  man  nowTe(urn*d  afaln, 

Prum  hi«  insanity. 
And  dying,  fell  upon  Uis  groand. 
Where  Ltiru's  head  did  lie. 
O  sun,  look  bock  once  more  ! 
And  *inid<l  o  thousand  kisws  sweet, 

Their  snuls  logethef  fled ; 
And  whilst  the  tears  flow*d  weakly  down. 
They  mingled  with  the  deitd. 
O  sun,  look  huek  once  more ! 
The  father,  in  diilress  of  soul. 

Now  tntters  up  and  down 
No  geoial  iitur  shines  on  him  nort, 
And  every  joy  is  flown. 
O  son,  look  biick  once  more  !** 

Stilling  was  forced  to  do  violence  to  himself 
to  prevent  himself  from  weeping  and  crying 
aliHid.  She  oflen  sUkmI  opposite  the  sun,  look- 
ed tenderly  at  it,  and  sang,  **  O  sun,  Utok  hack 
once  more  !*'  Her  tones  were  soft,  like  those 
of  the  turtle-dove,  when  it  coos  once  more  be- 
fore the  setting  of  the  sun.  I  could  wish  my 
readers  had  only  heard  the  soft  harmonious 
melody  of  this  and  the  other  songs  which  ap- 
pear in  this  narrative ;  <hey  would  then  proba- 
bly feel  them  doubly ;  however,  I  may  perhaps 
publish  them  at  some  future  period. 

At  length  she  again  seized  hold  of  his  arm, 
and  went  on  with  him.  *'  Thou  weepest,  Phar- 
amond !"  said  she,  **  but  thou  dost  not  bile  me 
jet ;  call  me  Lora. —  I  will  call  thee  Phara- 
mond  ;  wilt  thou  V  **  Yes,*'  said  Stilling,  with 
tears ;  **  be  thou  Lora,  I  am  Pharamond.  Poor 
Lora !  what  will  your  mother  say  to  you  V* 

Anna. — **  Here  is  a  withered  nosegay  for 
thee,  my  Pharamond  ! — but  ihou  weepest  1*' 

Stilling. — ••  I  weep  for  Lora." 

Anna. — **  Lora  is  a  good  girl.  Hast  thou  ever 
been  in  hell.  Pharamond  1" 

SiHling.^**  God  preserve  us  from  it  !*• 

She  seized  his  right  hand,  laid  it  under  her 
left  breast,  and  said,  '*  How  it  beats  there  ! — 
there  is  hell — thou  belongest  there,  Phara 
mond  !**  She  gnashed  her  teeth,  aud  looked 
wildly  around  her.  "Yes,"  continued  she, 
'*  thou  art  already  in  it !  but — ^like  an  evil  angel/' 
Here  she  paused,  and  wept.  *«^No,"  said  she, 
**  not  so,  not  so  !" 

During  speeches  of  this  kind,  which  were  so 
many  daggers  to  the  heart  of  poor  Stilling,  they 
reached  home.  As  she  crossed  the  threshold, 
Maria  came  out  of  the  kitchen,  and  her  mother 
out  of  the  parlour.  Anna  threw  her  arras  round 
lier  mothers  neck,  kissed  her,  and  said,  "  O  my 
<iear  mother !  I  am  now  become  so  good — as 
^ood  as  an  angel ;  and  thou,  Maria,  mayst  say 
what  thou  will  (shaking  her  fist  at  her) ;  thou 
hast  taken  my  shepherd  from  me ;  and  feedest 
<)uietly  in  a  good  pasture.  But  dost  thou  know 
the  song : — 

*  A  lambkin  grazed  near  the  ffinty  stone  T  ** 

She  skipped  into  the  parlour,  and  kissed  all 
she  saw  there.  Madame  Schmoll  and  Maria 
wept  aloud.  "  O  what  have  I  lived  to  see  !** 
said  the  good  mother,  and  cried  bitterly.  Still- 
ing meanwhile  related  every  thing  he  had  heard 
from  her  aunt,  and  was  heartily  grieved  for  lier. 
His  soul,  which  on  all  occasions  was  extreme- 
ly susceptible,  sank  in  profound  sorrow  ;  fi>r*he 
now  saw  cleaHy  how  the  misfortune  had  arisen, 
and  yet  he  did  not  dare  to  aa/  a  word  of  it  to  any 


one.  Maria  perceived  it  aiso;  she  reflected 
herself  in  her  sister,  and  gradually  withdrew  ber 
heart  from  Stilling,  by  giving  ear  to  other  wor- 
thy young  men  who  paid  their  court  to  ber. 
Poor  Anna,  meanwhile,  was  taken  to  an  upper 
room  in  tho  house,  where  an  old  wooian  was 
placed  with  her,  to  attend  her  and  wait  upoif 
her.  She  sometimes  became  so  insane,  that  ' 
she  tore  every  thing  she  could  lay  hold  of ;  the 
schoolmaster  was  then  called,  because  there 
was  no  other  man  in  the  house,  except  the 
man-servant ;  he  was  soon  able  to  iranquilUsa 
her  i — he  had  only  to  call  her  Lora,  she  then 
called  him  Pharamond,  and  was  as  tame  as  a 
lamb. 

Her  customary  pastime  consisted  in  imitating 
a  shepherdess  ;  and  this  idea  must  have  solely 
proceeded  irom  the  song  above-mentioned,  fur 
she  had  certainly  read  no  shepherd's  tales  or 
idyls,  except  a  few  songs  of  the  kind,  which 
were  current  in  Madame  SchmoU's  house.  On 
coming  up  into  the  room,  she  was  found  dressed 
in  a  while  shirt  put  over  her  clothes,  and  a 
man's  round  hat  upon  her  head.  She  had  gird- 
ed herself  about  the  body  with  a  green  riband, 
the  long  depending  end  of  which  she  bound 
about  the  neck  of  her  shepherd's  dog,  whooi 
she  called  Philax,  and  who  was  none  other  tbaa 
her  old  attendant.  The  good  old  woman  was 
obliged  to  creep  about  on  her  hands  and  feet, 
and  to  bark  as  well  as  she  was  able,  when  sba 
was  urged  to  it  by  her  mistress ;  the  barking 
olten  did  tiot  suffice ;  but  she  was  obliged  to 
bite  one  or  other  in  the  leg.  Sometimes  the 
woman  was  weary  of  acting  the  part  of  a  dog, 
but  then  she  received  hard  blows,  for  Anna  bad 
constantly  a  long  staff  in  her  hand  ;  the  good 
old  woman,  however,  was  willing  to  let  beraelf 
be  used  in  this  manner,  because  she  was  thus 
able  to  pacify  Anna,  and  besides  good  eating  and 
drinking,  was  well  paid  for  her  trouble. 

This  wretched  state  of  things  lasted  onlj  a 
few  weeks.  Anna  came  to  herseii  again  ;  she 
lamented  much  the  state  in  which  she  had  been, 
and  grew  more  prudent  and  rational  than  be- 
fore ;  and  Stilling  revived  again,  particulariy  as 
he  now  perceived  that  he  had  escaped  two  such 
dangerous  rocks.  However  no  one  in  the  llun- 
ily  ever  discovered  what  had  been  the  true  reft- 
son  of  Anna's  indisposition. 

Stilling  continued  to  pay  unwearied  attentioa 
to  his  school ;  yet,  although  he  was  diligent  in 
imparting  knowledge  to  his  scholars,  there  were 
several  of  the  peasantry  who  began  to  be  verj 
hostile  to  him.  The  cause  of  this  cannot  be  de- 
veloped. Stilling  was  one  of  those  characters 
who  are  indifferent  to  no  one— he  was  neees- 
sarily  either  loved  or  hated  ;  those  who  loved 
him  looked  at  the  goodness  of  bis  heart,  and 
willingly  forgave  him  his  faults;  whilst  those 
who  hated  him,  regarded  his  kind-heartedness 
as  stupid  simplicity,  his  actions  as  fawning 
flattery,  and  his  abilities  as  ostentation.  The 
latter  were  implacably  opposed  to  him,  and  the 
more  he  sought,  according  to  his  character,  to 
gain  them  with  kindness,  the  more  bitter  were 
they  against  bin ;  for  they  believed  it  was  mere 
dissimulation,  and  therelbre  became  only  tbe 
more  his  enemies.  At  length  he  committed  an 
imprudence,  by  which  he  entirely  lost  tbe  Prei- 
singen  school,  however  well  cokSAs^  >iu&  >  ' 
was  oa  Viia  ^n. 
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He  was  anwilling  to  confine  himself  to  the 
old  and  castomary  method  of  teaching,  hut 
sought  out  a  variety  of  contrivances  to  amuse 
himself  and  his  scholars ;  on  which  account  he 
was  continually  thinking  of  something  new. 
^is  inventive  mind  found  a  variety  of  ways  of 
amusingly  conveying  to  the  children  what  they 
bad  to  learn.  Many  of  the  peasants  regarded 
it  as  useful ;  others  considered  it  as  childish- 
ness, and  himself  as  a  complete  fool.  He  began 
something,  in  particular,  which  excited  much 
attention.  He  cut  pieces  of  white  paper,  as 
large  as  cards ;  these  he  distinguished  by  num- 
bers ;  the  numbers  referred  to  those  questions 
in  the  Heidelberg  catechism  which  answered  to 
them ;  these  leaves  were  shuffled  by  four  or  five 
boys,  or  as  many  as  would  play  together ;  the 
cards  were  then  dealt  round  and  played ;  the 
greater  numbers  always  won  the  less  ;  he  who 
at  last  had  the  highest  number,  needed  only 
learn  the  question  which  his  number  indicated  ; 
and  if  he  had  already  previously  learned  it,  he 
learned  nothing  more  till  the  following  day ;  but 
the  rest  were  obliged  to  learn  whatever  num- 
bers they  had  lying  before  them,  and  their  luck 
consisted  in  knowing  many  of  the  questions 
which  fell  to  them  in  their  numbers.  Stilling 
had  occasionally  seen  cards  played,  and  taken 
his  g:ame  from  thence  ;  although  he  understood 
nothing  of  gaming,  yet  such  was  the  construc- 
tion put  upon  it ;  and  the  whole  affair  was  laid 
before  his  relative,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Goldmann,  in 
its  worst  point  of  view. 

This  excellent  man  had  a  cordial  aflfection 
for  Stilling,  and  his  imprudence  grieved  him  be- 
yond measure ;  he  sent  for  the  schoolmaster, 
and  took  him  to  task  on  the  subject.  Stilling 
frankly  stated  every  thing  to  him,  shewed  him 
the  game,  and  convinced  him  of  the  utility  he 
had  derived  from  it.  But  Mr.  Goldmann,  who 
knew  the  world  better,  said  to  him,  "  My  dear 
cousin,  we  must  not,  in  the  present  day,  look 
merely  to  the  utility  of  a  thing,  but  also  always 
duly  consider  whether  the  means  to  attain  it 
are  approved  of  by  the  world ;  otherwise  we 
shall  earn  reproach  instead  of  thanks,  and  con- 
tempt instead  of  reward.  Thus  it  fares  with 
you  at  present ;  for  your  peasantry  are  so  en- 
raged, that  they  will  not  retain  you  longer  than 
Michaelmas  ;  they  intend,  if  you  do  not  volun- 
tarily resign,  to  inform  the  inspector  of  the 
whole  aflfair,  and  you  know  what  kind  of  a  man 
be  is.  Now  it  would  be  a  pity  if  the  matter 
were  carried  so  far ;  because  you  could  then 
never  be  a  schoolmaster  again  in  this  country. 
I  therefore  advise  you  to  resign  ;  and  tell  your 
people  this  very  day,  that  you  are  weary  of 
keeping  school,  and  that  they  may  choose  an- 
other schoolmaster.  You  will  then  come  off 
honorably,  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  you 
have  a  better  school  than  this  you  are  now  keep- 
ing. I  shall  in  the  meantime,  continue  my  af- 
fection for  you,  and  take  care  to  be  of  service  to 
you  as  much  as  I  am  able." 

This  speech  penetrated  Stilling  through  and 
through  ;  he  grew  pale,  and  the  tears  stood  in 
his  eyes.  He  had  represented  the  matter  to 
himself  as  it  was,  and  not  as  it  might  be  con- 
strued ;— however,  he  perceived  that  his  rela- 
tive  was  quite  in  the  right ;  he  was  now  again 
made  wiser,  and  resolved  in  future  to  be  ex- 
tretaeJjr  careful.    However,  be  secretly  lamenl- 


ed  that  the  greater  part  of  his  brethren  ic  of^ 
fice,  with^ess  ability  and  diligence,  enjoyed 
more  rest  and  success  than  he ;  and  he  began 
10  cast  a  gloomy  look  into  the  future,  with  re- 
spect to  what  his  heavenly  Father  might  have 
in  view  for  him.  On  coming  home,  be  an- 
nounced his  resignation,  with  heartfelt  grief,  to 
the  congregation.  The  migority  were  aston- 
ished ;  but  the  baser  sort  were  glad,  for  they 
had  already  some  one  else  whom  they  intended 
to  propose,  who  would  suit  their  purpose  beuer, 
and  now  no  one  hindered  them  from  attaining 
their  object.  Madame  Schmoll  and  her  daugh- 
ters found  the  most  difficulty  in  being  satisfied 
with  it ;  for  the  former  loved  him,  and  the  two 
latter  had  changed  their  love  into  a  heartfelt 
friendship,  which  might  easily,  however,  hart 
assumed  its  former  fire,  if  he  had  acted  mare 
tenderly  towards  them,  or  if  any  other  possibil- 
ity had  manifested  itself  of  attaining  the  wished- 
for  aim.  They  all  three  wept  and  dreaded  the 
parting  hour,  which  came,  however,  still  to» 
soon.  The  gn^ls  were  plunged  in  silent  sorrow ; 
but  Madame  Schmoll  wept.  Stilling  staggered 
like  one  intoxicated ;  they  pressed  him  to  visit 
them  often,  which  he  promised  to  do,  and  reel- 
ed again  northwards  up  the  hill ; — ^from  its  sum- 
mit, he  looked  once  more  towards  his  betoved 
Preisingen,  sat  down  and  wept.  *'  Yes,"  thought 
he,  "  I^mpe  is  quite  in  the  right,  when  be 
sings,  *  My  life  is  but  a  pilgrimage.*  This  is 
the  third  time  I  am  obhgc^  to  return  to  my 
trade  ;  when  will  it  please  God  to  make  me  at 
length  constantly  happy,  since  my  sole  inten- 
tion is  to  act  uprightly  and  virtuously  !'*  He 
now  commended  himself  to  God,  and  walked 
with  his  bundle  towards  Leindorf. 

In  the  course  of  two  hours,  he  arrived  there. 
Wilhelm  looked  angrily  at  him,  as  he  entered 
the  door  ;  this  pierced  him  to  the  soul ;  but  his 
mother  did  not  once  regard  him  ; — he  sat  dowD, 
and  knew  not  what  to  think.  At  length  his  fa- 
ther began  :  "  Art  thou  there  again,  worthless 
boy  1  I  thought  to  have  had  nothing  but  joy 
of  thee;  what  avail  thee  thy  useless  arts! 
Thou  hast  taken  a  dislike  to  thy  trade,  and  sit- 
test  there  sighing  and  sighing  ;  and  when  thou 
art  schoolmaster,  thou  prosperest  nowhere.  At 
Zellberg  thou  wast  a  child,  and  hadst  childish 
projects,  therefore  something  was  conceded 
there.  At  Dorlingen  thon  wast  a  shoe-black, 
so  little  power  and  energy  there  is  in  thee ; 
here  at  Leindorf  thou  vexedst  the  people  with 
trifles,  which  were  of  no  use  either  to  thyself 
or  others  ;  and  at  Preismgen,  thou  wast  obliged 
to  make  thy  escape,  in  order  to  save  thy  credit. 
What  wilt  thou  now  do  here  1  Thou  must  ap» 
ply  thyself  regularly  to  thy  trade  and  to  farming, 
or  else  I  cannot  employ  thee.**  Stilling  sighed 
deeply,  and  answered,  "  Father,  I  feel  withio 
my  soul  that  I  am  not  to  blame  ;  but  I  cannot 
justify  myself  God  in  he.aven  knows  all !  I 
must  be  satisfied  with  what  He  ordains  concern- 
ing me.    But 

**  ^Erentaally  the  happf  ye«r 
Of  wiahM-for  Uberty  wiU  oome!* 

**  It  would  be  dreadful,  if  God  had  implanted 
impulses  and  inclinations  in  my  soul,  and  bi» 
providence  refused  during  my  whole  life  to  sat- 
isiy  them !" 

Wilhelm  was  silent,  and  laid  some  work  bt- 
i  foTe  Yv\ixi.    l^^c^  «sX  ^o>NtL  «iid  hefan  to  work ; 
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x>88es8ed  so  much  aptitade  for  it,  that  his  I 
er  oflen  begaio  lo  duubt  whether  be  was 

even  destined  by  God  to  be  a  tailor.     But 

idea  was  so  intolerable  to  Stilling,  that  his 
lie  soul  rose  against  it;  ho  therefore  said 
letimes,  when  Wilhelm  expressed  an  idea 
be  kind,  *'I  do  not  believe  that  God  has 
demned  roe  to  a  continual  hell  in  this  life !" 
;  was  now  autumn,  and  the  farming  business 
I  principally  over;  he  was  therefore  obliged 
abor  almost  incessantly  at  his  trade,  and 

he  preferred ;  his  limbs  could  endure  it 
er.  His  melancholy,  however,  soon  re- 
led  ;  he  felt  as  if  he  was  in  a  strange  land, 
aken  by  all  men.  This  suffering  had  some- 
g  very  peculiar  and  indescribable  in  it ;  the 
f  thing  I  have  never  been  able  to  understand, 
( this — as  soon  as  the  sun  shone,  he  felt  his 
erings  doubly ;  whilst  the  light  and  shade 
lutumn  brought  such  an  inexpressible  feel- 
into  his  soul,  that  he  oAen  thought  he  should 

of  sorrow; — on  the  contrary,  when  the 
tther  was  rainy  and  stormy,  he  felt  more  at 
3 ;  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  he  were  sitting  in 
irk  clefl  of  a  rock,  and  he  then  felt  a  secret 
irity,  in  which  he  was  comfortable.  Amongst 
old  papers,  I  have  found  a  piece,  which  he 
te  in  the  month  of  October  of  that  autumn, 
I  Sunday  afternoon ;  the  following  are  ex- 
ta  from  it : — 

"  Yellow  is  the  morning  draw 
Of  the  expiring  aeason  ; 
Yellow  is  the  sunny  rnv 
That  shines  obliquely  frum  the  south, 
Reposing  wearily 
Along  the  field  and  on  the  hill : 
The  frigid  shadows  lengthen 
U|ioa  the  fkded  grass. 
Grey  with  the  hoary  froet. 
The  harsh  and  sharp  east  wind 
CasU  down  the  withered  leaves. 
They  rustle  with  the  frost,**  fcc 

nd  in  another  place  : — 

**  When  In  the  night  I  wake, 
I  hear  the  hooting  owl ; 
The  oak-tree  whisUes  in  the  wind ; 
The  half-decayed  hoards 
Battle  against  the  walls ; 
And  rudely  roars  the  storm 
Then  in  the  gltHun  I  feel  at  ease. 
And  taste  a  peace  profound, 
A  melancholy  sweet,"  fcc. 

^hen  his  father  was  more  kindly  disposed, 
hat  he  could  venture  to  disburden  himself 
im  a  little,  he  sometimes  complained  to  him 
lis  inward  melancholy  feelings.  Wilhelm 
I  smiled,  and  said,  "  That  is  something  with 
ch  we  Stillings  are  unacquainted,  and  which 
I  hast  inherited  from  thy  mother.  We  have 
lys  been  good  friends  with  nature,  whether 

looks  green,  yellow,  or  white;  we  then 
k  there  is  a  needs-he  for  it,  and  are  satisfied 
I  it.  But  thy  late  mother  skipped  and 
ced  in  the  spring ;  in  the  summer  she  was 
•rful  and  busy  ;  in  the  beginning  of  autumn 

began  to  grieve ;  she  wept  till  Christmas, 

then  she  began  to  hope  and  to  count  the 
I ;  but  in  March  she  was  again  half-alive." 
helm  smiled,  shook  his  head,  and  said, 
hcse  are  strange  things !"  Heinrich  then 
n  sighed  in  his  heart,  and  said  to  himself, 
that  she  were  now  alive  ! — she  would  have 
erst^od  me  better  than  any  one." 
tilling  sometimes  found  an  hour  which  he 
kl  apply  to  reading,  and  then  it  seemed  to 

as  if  he  still  enjoyed  a  distant  reJiah  of 
F 


the  happy  tiroes  that  were  past;  bat  it  was 
only  a  transitory  enjoyment.  He  was  surround- 
ed entirely  by  frigid  spirits  ;  he  felt  the  contin- 
ual operation  of  a  hungry  desire  after  money  ; 
and  cheerful,  quiet  enjoyment  had  disappeared 
He  wept  over  his  youth,  and  mourned  over  it, 
like  a  bridegroom  for  his  deceased  bride.  Yet 
all  was  in  vain ;  he  did  not  dare  to  complain, 
and  his  tears  only  caused  him  reproaches.  He 
had,  however,  an  only  friend  at  Leindorf,  who 
completely  understood  him,  and  to  whom  he- 
could  utter  all  his  complaints.  This  roan'* 
name  was  Caspar,  an  iron-founder,  who  pos- 
sessed a  noble  soul,  warm  in  the  cause  of  reli- 
gion, together  with  a  heart  full  of  sensibility. 
There  were  still  some  beautiful  days  in  No- 
vember ;  Caspar  and  Stilling  therefore  walked 
out  on  the  Sunday  aflernoons,  on  which  occa- 
sions their  souls  overflowed  into  each  other. 
Caspar,  in  particular,  had  a  firm  conviction  in 
his  mind,  that  his  friend  Stilling  was  destined 
by  his  Heavenly  Father  to  something  very  dif- 
ferent from  keeping  school,  and  the  trade  of  a 
a  tailor ;  this  he  was  able  to  demonstrate  so  in- 
conirovertibly,  that  Stilling  calmly  and  magnan- 
imously resolved  patiently  to  endure  all  that 
might  befall  him.  At  Christmas,  fortune  again 
smiled  upon  him.  The  wardens  of  Kleefeld 
came,  and  appointed  him  to  be  their  schoolmas- 
ter ; — now  this  was  the  best  and  finest  parochial 
school  in  the  whole  principality  of  Salen.  This 
quite  revived  him,  and  he  thanked  God  upon 
his  knees.  On  his  departure,  his  father  gave 
him  the  most  faithful  admonitions ;  and  he  him- 
self made,  so  to  speak,  a  vow,  from  that  time 
to  devote  all  his  ability  and  knowledge  to  obtain 
the  greatest  celebrity  that  could  be  derived 
from  leaching.  The  wardens  went  with  him  to 
Salen,  and  he  was  there  confirmed  in  his  office, 
before  the  consistory,  by  the  Inspector  Mein- 
hold. 

With  this  firm  determination,  he  entered 
again  into  office,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
year  1760,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age,  and 
fulfilled  its  duties  with  such  earnestness  and 
zeal  that  it  was  reported  far  and  wide ;  and  all 
his  enemies  and  adversaries  began  to  be  silent,, 
whilst  his  friends  triumphed.  He  maintained 
this  fidelity  also  as  long  as  he  was  there ;  but 
notwithstanding  this,  continued  his  reading  ia 
his  leisure  moments.  The  harpsichord  and 
mathematics  were  his  principal  occupations  at 
such  times ;  however,  poets  and  romances  were 
not  forgotten.  Towards  the  spring,  he  became 
acquainted  with  a  colleague  in  office,  of  the  name 
of  Graser,  who  kept  school  up  the  valley,  a  good 
half-league  from  Kleefeld,  at  the  village  of  Klein- 
hoven.  This  man  was  one  of  those  who,  with 
a  much-implying  mien,  are  always  silent,  and 
all  they  do  is  done  in  secret. 

I  have  oflen  had  a  desire  to  classify  mankind  ; 
and  then  I  would  designate  the  class  to  which 
Graser  belonged,  as  the  splenetic.  The  best  of 
this  class  are  silent  observers  without  feeling— 
the  middling  sort  are  dissemblers — and  the 
worst,  spies  and  traitors.  Graser  was  friendly 
towards  Stilling,  but  not  confidential ;  Stilling, 
on  the  contrary,  was  both,  and  that  pleased  the 
former;  he  gladly  made  his  observations  cm 
others  in  the  light,  but  preferred  remaia^iv^  v^ 
the  dark  himseVf .  \t\  ot^^x  v\v^vV«i  \«v\^v  \\>3^^ 
a  real  friend  ot  SV\\Vv\itl,  >di^  ^>«^i*»  ^►v:*"^  ^'^ 
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great  mysteries— that  he  understood  how  to 
render  magical  and  sympathetic  powers  sub- 
servient to  him ;  and  once  he  confided  to  Still- 
ing, under  the  seal  of  the  most  profound  secre- 
cy, that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  first 
material  fur  procuring  the  philosopher's  stone. 
Graser  assumed,  at  the  same  time,  as  mysteri- 
ous a  look  as  if  he  really  possessed  the  great 
secret  himself.  Stilling  supposed  it  was  the 
case;  and  Graser  denied  it  in  a  manner  which 
fully  convinced  the  former  that  he  really  pos- 
sessed the  philosopher's  stone.  To  this  must 
be  added,  that  Graser  bad  always  much  money 
— far  more  than  his  vocation  could  yield  him. 
Stilling  was  extremely  pleased  at  having  made 
such  an  acquaintance ;  nay,  he  even  hoped 
eventually,  by  the  help  of  his  friend,  to  become 
an  adept  himself.  Graser  lent  him  the  writings 
of  Basilius  Valentinus.  He  read  them  very  at- 
tentively through,  and  when  he  came,  at  the 
close,  to  the  process  with  Hungarian  vitriol,  he 
was  no  lunger  master  of  his  feelings.  He  real- 
ly believed  that  he  himself  could  now  make  the 
philosopher's  stone.  He  reflected  awhile  with 
himself;  but  it  occurred  to  him,  that  if  the  pro- 
cess were  so  perfectly  correct,  any  one  would 
be  able  to  make  it  who  possessed  the  hook. 

I  can  assure  the  reader,  that  Siilling's  inclina- 
tion to  alchymy  never  had  the  philosopher's 
stone  for  its  object ; — if  he  had  found  it,  it 
would  have  afforded  him  pleasure,  it  is  true ; 
but  a  principle  in  bis  soul,  of  whii:h  I  have 
hitherto  said  nothing,  began  to  develope  itself 
in  his  maturer  years — and  that  was  an  insatia- 
ble hunger  after  an  acquaintance  with  the  first 
principles  of  nature.  (At  that  time,  he  was  ig- 
norant what  name  to  apply  to  this  science ;  the 
word  '*  philosophy,"  appeared  to  him  to  signify 
something  different.)  This  wish  is  not  yet  ful- 
filled ;  neither  Newton,  nor  Leibnitz,  nor  any 
other  has  been  able  to  satisfy  him ;  however, 
he  has  confessed  to  me,  that  he  has  now  found 
the  true  track,  and  that  in  due  time  he  will 
bring  it  to  light. 

At  that  period,  alchymy  seemed  to  him  the 
way  to  arrive  at  it,  and  therefore  he  read  all  the 
writmgs  of  that  kind  he  could  lay  hold  of.  But 
there  was  something  in  him,  which  continually 
cried  out,  Where  is  the  proof  that  it  is  true  1 
He  acknowledged  only  three  sources  of  truth — 
experience,  mathematical  demonstration,  and 
the  Bible  *.  and  none  of  these  three  sources  af- 
forded him  any  light  into  alchymy ;  he  therefore 
abandoned  it,  for  the  present,  entirely. 

He  once  visited  his  friend  Graser  on  a  Saturday 
afternoon,  when  he  found  him  sitting  alone  in 
the  school,  where  he  was  engraving  something 
that  resembled  a  seal.  Stilling  said  to  him, 
-"  What  are  you  making  there,  colleague  V 

Grater. — ••  I  am  engravinff  a  seal." 

StiUing. — **  Let  me  see  it ;  the  work  is  very 
fine !" 

Graser.—*'  It  belongs  to  Mr.   Von  N . 

Hear  me,  friend  Stilling;  I  would  gladly  assist 
you,  so  as  to  enable  you  to  maintain  yourself 
without  keeping  school  or  following  the  trade 
of  a  tailor.  I  conjure  you  by  all  that  is  sacred, 
that  you  do  not  betray  me." 

Stilling  gave  his  hand  upon  it,  and  said,  "  I 
wiJJ  certainly  not  betray  you." 

Graser. — "  WeU,  hear  me,  then.    I  \^vie  ii 
'^rei ; — /  caa  change  copper  into  ail^er.    1  wi}\ 
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take  you  into  partnership  with  me,  md  givt  ja  ^ 
half  the  gain  ;  however,  you  must  mntHm  g^^ 
privately  Uke  a  journey  for  a  few  days,  lod  ai 
to  exchange  the  silver  with  ceruin  pespte."* 

Stilling  sat  and  reflected  upon  the  imuir}- 
the  oflfer  altogether  did  not  please  bint ;  fiiri^ 
his  motive  was  not  to  gain  money,  but  oily  k 
attain  an  acquaintance  with  the  troth,  iid  lA 
the  sciences,  in  order  thereby  to  serve  Mai 
his  neighbour;  and  secondly,  notwithitni^ 
his  little  knowledge  of  the  world,  the  whsk* 
fair  appeared  suspicious  to  him;  for  the aa 
he  looked  at  the  seal,  the  more  he  ysnm 
vinced  it  was  a  stamp  used  for  coinio|i  li 
therefore  began  to  be  alarmed,  and  soughia 
opportunity  to  get  loose  from  schoolmaster G» 
ser,  by  telling  him  that  he  would  go  boaed 
consider  the  matter. 

AAer  some  days,  an  alarm  was  spread  tkn^    |^ 
the  whole  country.    The  thief-takers  iwai  y.i.* 
the  night  to  Kleinhoven,  with  the  ioteatioitf  ^ 
arresting  Graser  the  scboohnaster,  but  be  » 
caped,  afterwards  went  to  America,  ind  *> 
never  heard  of  more.    But  his  accomplioei  vt> 
imprisoned  and  punished  as  they  deserreil  lb 
himself  had  been  the  leader  of  the  gu^*' 
would  certainly  have  been  rewarded  wn*  * 
rope,  if  he  had  been  caught 

Stilling  was  struck  with  the  danger  in  sW 
he  had  been  placed,  and  heartily  thanked  M 
for  having  preserved  him. 

He  now  passed  his  life  very  pleataatl|,  «< 
thought  that  the  season  of  his  sufferings « 
certainly  at  an  end ;  in  the  whole  parttk  iksi 
was  not  one  that  had  said  any  thing  to  hb  pl^ 
judice.    But  what  a  storm  followed  this  olal 
He  had  been  nearly  three  quarters  of  i  ^etf  i 
Kleefeld,  when  he  received  a  summoos  to  # 
pear,  the  following  Tuesday  morning,  at  lai 
o'clock,  before  the  Consistory  at  Sales, 
was  surprised  at  this  uncommon  oecorr 
though  nothing  unpleasant  suggested  itself  m 
him.     "Perhaps,"   thought    he,    ""some  set 
school  regulations  are  agreed  upon,  with  whid 
they  intend  to  make  me  and  others  acquaistoL* 
And  therefore  he  went,  very  calmly,  on  ilie4Q 
appointed,  to  Salen. 

On  entering  the  anteroom  of  the  consirtoral 
chamber,  he  found  two  of  the  parishionere  aUiA- 
ing  there,  whom  he  had  never  imagined  wen 
opposed  to  him.  He  asked  them  what  w»  thi 
matter.  They  answered,  *•  We  have  beea  w^ 
moned,  but  know  not  why."  They  were  iba 
all  three  ordered  to  appear. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  at  the  mxoHm* 
stood  a  table ;  on  one  side  of  it  sat  the  praudeil^ 
an  able  civilian,  who  was  small  of  stature,  d\ 
rather  long  and  meagre  countenance,  butasv 
of  an  excellent  character,  full  of  fire  and  bCi- 
On  the  other  side  of  the  table  sat  MeinbuM.  ili 
Inspector,  a  corpulent  man  with  a  full  ovilftai^ 
his  large  double  chin  resting  very  majettiesly 
up<m  his  fine  well-smoothed  and  atiflened  nC 
that  it  mij^ht  not  be  easily  disordered  ;  be  ha<> 
beautifully  white  and  handsome  wigon  hisbeadl 
and  a  black  silk  cloak  hung  down  his  back ;  !• 
eye-brows  were  lofty,  and  when  he  looked  tf 
any  one,  he  elevated  his  lower  eye-lids,  su  tM 
his  eyes  twinkled  continually.  The  *hceli  e( 
his  shoes  creaked  when  he  trod  upon  them.v' 
XVv^Vv^'^  ^i&c.'^'tVwiied  himself,  whether  v&M%^ 
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make  them  cr«ak.  Thus  sat  the  two  gentlemeD 
as  the  parties  entered,  whilst  the  secretary, 
ieated  biehind  a  long  table,  looked  of  er  a  heap 
of  papers.  Stilling  placed  himself  at  the  foot 
of  the  table,  bat  the  two  men  stood  opposite  by 
the  wall. 

The  Inspector  cleared  his  throat,  turned  him- 
oelf  towards  the  men,  and  said,  in  a  broad  pro- 
vincial accent,  **Is  that  your  schoolmaster  1" 

The  men. — **  Yes,  your  reverence !" 

MeinhtAd, — **So,  right !— you  are,  therefore, 
the  schoolmaster  of  Kleefeld  ?*' 

"Yes!"  said  Stilling. 

Mcinhold. — *•  You're  a  fine  fellow,  aren't  you  1 
and  worthy  to  be  horsewhipped  out  of  the  coun- 
try t" 

«•  Gently !  gently !"  interrupted  the  president ; 
**  audiatur  el  altera  part  T' 

Meinhold. — **  Mr.  President,  this  affair  belongs 
mi  forum  ecclesiasticum,  in  which  you  have  noth- 
ing to  say  " 

The  president  was  rexed,  but  made  no  reply. 
The  Inspector  looked  at  Stilling  contemptuous- 
ly, and  said,  **  How  he  stands  there,  the  mis- 
ereant !" 

The  men  laughed  sneeringly  at  him.  Stilling 
could  not  endure  it  at  all ;  he  was  on  the  point 
of  exclaiming,  *'  Like  Christ  before  the  high- 
priest,'*  but  he  restrained  himself,  and  said, 
**What  have  I  donel  God  is  my  witness,  I 
am  innocent !" 

The  Inspector  laughed  sarcastically,  and  re- 
plied, as  if  he  himself  didn't  kno\%'  what  he  had 
committed,  "  Ask  your  own  conscience  !'* 

"  Mr.  Inspector,  my  conscience  absolves  me, 
and  He  that  judgeth  righteously  also :  what  will 
take  place  here,  I  know  not.*' 

Mernkold. — *'  Peace,  you  wicked  wretch  !— 
Tell  me,  churchwarden,  what  is  your  accusa- 
tion!" 

The  men. — "  Your  reverence,  we  have  had  it 
protocolled  a  fortnight  ago." 

Meinhold.—*'  Right !  it's  very  true." 

**  And  this  protocol,"  said  Stilling,  *'  I  most 
have." 

Meinhold.— *'Wh^i  will  hel  No!  be  shall 
never  have  it !" 

"  CTest  eontre  Vordre  du  prince  /"  rejoined  the 
president,  and  left  the  room. 

The  Inspector  now  dictated,  and  said, "  Write, 

secretary.    •  This  day  appeared  N N , 

churchwarden  of  Kleefeld,  and  N N , 

inhabitant  of  the  same,  contra,  their  schoolmas- 
ter Stilling.  Plaintiffs  refer  to  the  former  pro- 
tocol. The  schoolmaster  desired  extractum  pro- 
tocelli,  but  which  we,  fur  sufficient  reasons,  have 
refused.* " 

The  Inspector  creaked  a  few  times  with  his 
heels,  put  his  hands  upon  his  sides,  and  said, 
*•  You  may  now  go  home."  All  three  depart- 
ed. 

This  relation  is  most  strictly  true,  and  every 
thing  really  occurred  as  stated  above.  It  would 
be  a  disgrace  for  me,  were  I  to  fabricf^e  such  a 
character  as  belonging  to  the  Protestant  church ; 
and  it  would  be  a  shame  for  me  to  expose  him, 
if  Meinhold  had  still  possessed  one  good  quality. 
But  let  every  young  theologian  reflect  himself 
in  this  example,  and  call  to  mind  the  words, 
^  He  that  will  be  the  greatest  among  you,  let 
him  be  your  servant  " 

SiWag  wMa  quite  Btanned ;  ha  did  not  imder- 


Btand  a  single  word  of  all  that  he  had  heard.  . 
The  whole  scene  was  like  a  dream  to  him ;  ho 
arrived  at  Kleefeld  without  knowing  how.  As 
soon  as  he  reached  it,  he  went  into  the  chapel, 
and  pulled  the  bell ;  this  was  the  signal  for  the 
parishioners  to  assemble  in  all  haste  in  extraor- 
dinary cases  of  necessity.  AH  the  men  imme- 
diately came  together  on  a  green  plot,  near  the 
chapel.  Stilling  related  to  them  circumstantial- 
ly the  whole  affair.  It  was  then  plainly  obvious 
how  the  different  dispositions  of  men  manifest 
themselves  differently,  from  one  apd  the  same 
cause — some  raged,  others  were  splenetic,  oth- 
ers again  were  grieved,  whilst  some  felt  elated 
at  the  thing ;  these  latter  cocked  their  hats  on 

one  side,  and  cried  out,  "The  d himself 

shall  not  take  our  schoolmaster  from  us  !"  In 
the  midst  of  this  confusion  a  young  man  of  the 
name  of  llehkopf  stole  away,  and  prepared  a 
letter  of  attorney  at  the  inn  ;  with  this  paper  in 
his  hand,  he  came  to  the  door,  and  cried  out, 
**  Whoever  loves  God  and  the  schoolmaster,  let 
him  come  hither  and  sign  his  name!"  On 
which  the  whole  troop,  consisting  of  about  a 
hundred  peasants,  went  in  and  signed.  Reh- 
kopf,  that  very  same  day,  went  with  twenty  of 
the  peasants  to  Salen,  to  the  house  of  the  In- 
spector. 

Rehkopf  neither  knocked  nor  rang  at  the  door 
of  the  parsonage,  but  went  straight  in,  and  the 
peasants  afler  him.  The  footman  met  them  in 
the  hall ;  "  Good  people,  where  are  you  going  1" 
he  exclaimed ;  "  wait,  I  will  announce  you." 
Rehkopf  replied,  "  Go  and  fill  thy  wine-bottles : 
we  can  announce  ourselves;"  and  thus  the 
whole  company  marched  up-stairs,  and  went 
directly  into  the  Inspector's  room.  The  latter 
was  sitting  in  his  arm-chair ;  he  had  on  a  dam- 
ask morning-gown,  a  cotton  night-cap  on  his 
head,  and  a  fine  J^yden  cap  over  it ;  be  was 
drinking,  at  the  same  time,  his  cup  of  chocolate 
very  comfortably.  Alarmed,  he  put  down  bis 
cup,  and  said,  "  What  now  1— people,  what  d'ye 
want?" 

Rehkopf  answered,  "We  wish  to  know 
whether  our  schoolmaster  is  a  murderer,  aa 
adulterer,  or  a  thief!" 

Mernkold. — "  God  forbid !— who  says  he  is  t" 

Rehkopf.—'*  Sir,  whether  you  say  it  or  not, 
you  treat  him  as  such  !  You  must  either  say 
and  prove  that  he  is  a  criminal,  and  in  that  case 
we  will  send  him  away  ourselves,  or  you  shall 
give  us  satisfaction  for  the  insult  ofl^ered  him, 
and  in  this  case  we  will  retain  him.  Look,  here 
is  our  authority.** 

Meinhold.—**  Let  me  see  it." 

The  Inspector  took  it,  and  laid  hold  of  it  as  if 
he  intended  to  tear  it.  Rehkopf  stepped  up  to 
him,  took  it  out  of  his  hand,  and  said,  **  Sir,  let 
that  alone,  or  else  I  assure  you  you  will  bum 
your  fingers,  and  I  also." 

Meinhtdfl.—**  What !  do  you  insult  me  in  my 
own  house  V* 

Rehkopf. — *'  As  you  take  it,  sir,  insult  or  not.** 

The  Inspector  touched  a  gentler  string,  and 
said,  "  Dear  people,  ye  know  not  what  a  bad 
man  your  schoolmaster  is  ;  let  me  act  !** 

Rehkopf— **ThAi  is  just  what  we  want  to 
know,  whether  he  is  a  bad  man  or  not.'* 

Meinhold.—**  I  have  heard  t.wt\fe.\A  \!Q2)a&^gkr— 
terriWe  lW\t\»  «^t  vY\ft  fe\Va^  V^ 
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Mr.  Inspector  got  beastly  drunk,  when  be  lately 
beld  visitation  at  Kleefeld.'* 
JII«nAo/<i.—'*  What  1— who    says    so  1— will 


Rehkopf.—'*  Hush  !  hush  !  I  have  heard  so ; 
Mr.  Inspector  judges  from  hearsay,  and  so  may 
I." 

Jlf«nAo/rf.~"  Wait,  Til  teach  you—" 

Eehkoff. — "  Sir,  you  shall  teach  me  nothing ; 
and  with  regard  to  getting  drunk,  sir,  I  stood 
by  when  you  fell  down  on  the  other  side  of  the 
horse,  afler  you  had  been  lifted  up  upon  it.  We 
hereby  declare  to  you«  in  the  name  of  the  con- 
gregation, that  we  will  not  let  our  schoolmaster 
be  taken  from  us,  until  he  is  convicted ;  and  so 
good-bye  to  you  !*' 

They  then  went  home  together.  Rehkopf 
walked  in  the  streets  all  the  evening,  coughing 
and  clearing  his  throat,  so  that  all  the  village 
might  hear  him. 

Stilling  now  saw  himself  again  involved  in 
the  greatest  labyrinth ;  he  was  quite  aware  that 
be  would  be  obliged  to  remove,  and  what  would 
then  await  him  1  Meanwhile,  however,  he  as- 
certained the  whole  mystery  of  his  persecution. 

The  previous  schoolmaster  of  Kleefeld  had 
been  universally  beloved ;  he  had  engaged  to 
marry  a  young  woman  there,  and,  in  order  the 
better  to  support  himself,  had  sought  to  obtain 
a  larger  salary.  Therefore,  on  receiving  a  call 
to  another  place,  be  stated  to  the  people  tha.t  he 
would  withdraw  unless  his  salary  were  in- 
creased, feeling  confident  that  they  would  not 
let  him  depart  for  the  sake  of  a  little  money. 
But  he  was  mistaken ;  he  was  left  at  liberty  to 
go,  and  Stilling  was  chosen. 

It  is  easy  to  suppose  that  the  family  of  the 
young  woman  now  used  every  endeavour  to 
overthrow  Stilling ;  and  this  they  effected  with 
all  secrecy,  by  loading  the  Inspector  with  valua- 
ble presents  the  year  through,  so  that  he  deter- 
mined, without  law  or  equity,  to  get  rid  of  him. 

Some  days  after  this  event,  the  president  sent 
to  request  him  to  come  to  him  ;  he  went.  The 
president  told  him  to  sit  down,  and  said,  *'  Friend 
Stilling,  I  pity  you  from  my  heart,  and  I  have 
sent  for  you  to  give  you  the  best  advice  I  know. 
I  have  heard  that  your  peasants  have  signed  a 
letter  of  attorney,  in  order  to  protect  you ;  how- 
ever, it  will  not  be  of  the  smallest  service  to 
you;  for  the  matter  must  be  decided  in  the 
Upper  Consistory,  which  is  formed  entirely  of 
the  Inspector's  friends  and  relatives.  You  will 
gain  nothing  by  it,  except  that  you  will  make 
him  more  and  more  bitter  against  you,  and  your 
native  land  too  hot  for  you.  Therefore,  when 
you  come  before  the  Consistory,  demand  your 
dismission." 

Stilling  thanked  him  for  this  faithful  advice, 
and  added,  "  But  my  honor  suffers  from  it !" 
The  president  replied,  "  Let  me  take  care  of 
that."  The  schoolmaster  promised  to  follow 
his  advice,  and  went  home ;  but  he  told  no  one 
what  he  intended  to  do. 

When  the  Consistory  again  met,  he  was  sum- 
moned to  appear  with  his  opponents ;  but  Reh- 
kopf went  unbidden  to  Salen,  and  even  into 
the  anteroom  of  the  Consistory- court.  Stilling 
came,  and  was  first  called  up.  The  president 
beckoned  to  him  to  make  his  statement;  on 
which  the  schoolmaster  began  as  follows  *. — 
''Mr.  Inspector f  1  see  that  effona  atq  mia^eU) 


render  my  sitnatioD  uni^eannt  to  mc 
fore  request,  from  love  to  peace,  mj 

dismission."  ' 

The  Inspector  looked  at  him  witk 
smile,  and  said,  **  Very  well,  scbook 
that  you  shall  have,  and  an  attestatio 
which  is  incomparable." 

"No,  Mr.  Inspector,  no  attestatio 
in  my  soul  there  is  an  attestation  ant 
cation  written,  which  neither  death  n 
of  the  last  day  will  erase,  and  which  il 
tually  blaze  in  the  face  of  my  perseculu 
to  bUnd  them."  Stilling  said  this  wk 
cheeks  and  sparkling  eyes. 

The  president  smiled  at  htm,  and ' 
him  with  his  eyes.  But  the  Inspector 
as  though  he  heard  not,  and  read  a  i 
or  protocol. 

*'  Now,"  said  the  president  to  the  1 
smilingly,  "  passing  sentence  bek>nf 
but  the  execution  to  me.  Write,  see 
'  This  day  appeared  schoolmaster  S 
Kleefeld,  and  desired,  from  love  to  ] 
honourable  dismission,  which  for  this 
granted  him;  yet  with  the  conditioc 
bind  himself,  in  case  he  should  again 
call,  or  be  wanted  for  any  other  em| 
to  apply  his  excellent  talents  for  the  § 
country.*  " 

•*  Right !"  said  the  Inspector.  "  Noi 
master,  that  you  may  know  who  had ; 
reprove  you,  I  tell  you  that  you  have  p 
the  holy  sacrament.  The  last  lime 
municated,  you  laughed  satirically  aft 
ing  it." 

Stilling  looked  him  in  the  face,  i 
"  Whether  I  laughed  or  Jiot,  I  know 
this  I  know,  that  I  did  not  laugh  saiir 

Meinhold. — "  No  one  ought  to  laug 
a  sacred  occasion." 

Stilling  answered,  "  Man  sees  thai 
outward ;  but  God  looks  at  the  heart, 
say  that  I  laughed,  but  I  well  know  f 
natio  saerorum  is,  and  have  long  kno« 

The  president  now  gave  orders  fo 
nents  to  appear ;  they  came,  and  th< 
was  commanded  to  read  to  them  tt 
just  dictated.  They  looked  at  each 
were  ashamed. 

"  Have  you  any  thing  more  to  si 
the  president.    They  answered  •*  Nc 

"  Well,  then,"  continued  the  wort 
have  still  something  to  say.  It  belt 
Inspector  to  confirm  the  choice  of  a 
ter,  when  you  have  elected  one ;  b 
duty  to  take  care  that  peace  and  on 
served ;  on  which  account  I  coaim 
pain  of  a  hundred  guilders  fine,  not 
the  fonner  schoolmaster,  but  an  c 
partial  one,  in  order  that  tranquil! 
restored." 

The  Inspector  was  startled ;  he  lo 
president,  and  said,  "In  that  way, 
will  never  be  quiet." 

"  Mr.  Inspector,"  replied  the  for 
belongs  ad  forum  politicum,  and  dot 
cern  you." 

Meanwhile,  Rehkopf  announced  hi 

was  admitted.     He  desired,  in  the  n 

principals,  to  see  the  protocol.     Tb* 

ywas  ordered  to  read  him  the  one  o 
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was  light.  Stilling  answered,  **A  man 
lot  always  do  what  is  right,  but  must  also 
ctimcs  shut  his  eyes  and  do  what  he  can, 

not  what  he  will ;  however,  I  thank  you  a 
sand  times,  my  sincere  friend !  God  will 
ard  you  !"  Rehkopf  was  silent  awhile  ;  at 
th  he  began,  and  said,  *'  I  protest,  therefore, 
he  name  of  my  constituents,  against  the 
ce  of  the  former  schoolmaster,  and  desire 

this  protest  be  entered  in  the  protocol." 
»od,''  said  the  president ;  *'  it  shall  be  done, 
ve  already  forbidden  it  on  pain  of  a  hundred 
Icrs  fine."  They  were  then  all  sent  hpme, 
Xhe  affair  was  terminated. 
ilUng  was  thus  again  placed  in  painful  cir- 
atances ;  he  took  a  very  sorrowful  leave 
tie  dear  people  at  Kleefeld,  and  did  not  go 
^,  but  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Goldmann,  and  com- 
ied  to  him  of  his  situation.  The  latter 
pathised  cordially  with  him,  and  kept  him 
light  at  his  house.  In  the  evening  they 
ierred  together,  upon  what  would  be  the 
fc  proper  course  for  Stilling  to  undertake. 
Coldmann  perceived  clearly,  that  he  would 
3  little  enjoyment  at  his  father's,  and  yet 
:new  of  no  other  step  which  he  could  take. 
I«ngth  something  occurred  to  him,  which 
ned  pleasing  and  advantageous,  both  to  the 
Syman  and  to  Stilling  himself. 
»;n  leagues  from  Salen,  lies  a  small  town 
&d  Rothbagen,  and  young  Mr.  Goldmann,  a 
«f  the  clergyman,  was  the  magistrate  there. 
Jihnburg,  which  is  two  leagues  beyond  that 
«,  Mr.  Schneeberg  was  court-chaplain  to 

noble  princesses,  and  he  was  a  cousin  of 
Coldmann.  The  worthy  man  thought,  that 
ft  sent  off  Stilling  with  letters  of  recommend- 
n  to  these  two  persons,  he  could  not  fail  of 
g  assisted.  Stillmg  himself  hoped,  with 
•inly,  that  every  thing  would  turn  out  ac- 
ting to  his  wish.  The  affair  was  therefore 
I  decided,  the  letters  of  recommendation 
e  prepared,  and  Stilling  set  out  the  next 
ning,  in  high  spirits. 

"he  weather  was  that  day  very  cold  and 
fh  ;  besides  which,  travelling  was  rendered 
r  difficult,  on  account  of  the  miry  roads, 
ing,  however,  went  on  his  w»ay  much  more 
santly  than  if  he  had  been  returning,  in  the 
i  beautiful  weather  in  spring,  to  bis  father's 
■eindorf  He  felt  in  his  mind  so  profound  a 
»,  and  such  a  consciousness  of  the  good 
sure  of  the  Father  of  men,  that  he  cheer- 
'  pursued  bis  journey,  continually  oflfered 
hanks  and  ardent  ejaculations  to  God,  al- 
rgh  he  was  wet  to  the  skin  by  the  rain, 
would  scarcely  have  felt  so  comfortable  if 
nhold  had  been  in  the  right, 
t  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  he  arrived, 

and  weary,  at  Rothhagen.  He  asked  for 
house  of  Mr.  Goldmann  the  magistrate  ;  it 
pointed  out  to  him  ;  he  went  to  it  and  an- 
iced  himself.  Mr.  Goldmann  came  running 
n  the  stairs,  and  exclaimed,  *'  Welcome, 
tin  Stilling  !  welcome  to  my  house !"    He 

led  him  up-stairs.  His  lady  received  him 
Arise  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  made  ar- 
fements  for  his  changing  his  clothes,  that 
)wn  might  be  dried  again  ;  after  which  they 
down  to  supper.  During  supper,  Stilling 
requested  to  relate  his  history  ; — when  he 

finished,  Mr.  Goldmann  said,  "  Cousin, 


there  must  be  something  in  your  deportment 
which  displeases  the  people  ;  otherwise  it  would 
be  impossible  to  be  so  unfortunate.  I  shall 
soon  perceive  it,  after  you  have  been  a  few  days 
with  me  ;  I  will  then  inform  yuu  of  it,  and  you 
must  endeavour  to  alter  it."  Stilling  smiled, 
and  replied,  "  I  shall  be  glad,  cousm,  if  you  will 
tell  me  my  faults ;  but  I  know  very  well  where 
the  difficulty  lies,  and  I  will  solve  it  for  you  : — 
I  do  not  live  in  the  vocation  for  whick  I  am 
born  ;  I  do  every  thing  by  constraint,  and  there- 
fore there  is  no  blessing  with  it." 

Goldmann  shook  his  head,  and  answered, 
**Ha,  ha! — to  what  do  you  suppose  yourself 
borni  I  believe,  through  the  reading  of  ro- 
mances, you  have  fixed  impossible  things  in 
your  head.  The  fortunate  events  which  the 
imaginations  of  the  poets  invent  for  their  heroes, 
fix  themselves  firmly  in  the  mind  and  heart, 
and  excite  a  hunger  afler  similar  wonderful 
changes." 

Stilling  was  silent  awhile,  and  looked  down  ; 
at  length  he  regarded  his  cousin  with  a  pene- 
trating eye,  and  said  emphatically,  **No! — in 
perusing  romances,  I  feel  merely ;  it  seems  to 
me  as  if  every  thing  happened  to  myself  that  I 
read ;  but  I  have  no  desire  to  experience  such 
adventures.  It  is  something  else,  dear  cousin. 
I  take  delight  in  the  sciences ;  if  I  had  only  a 
vocation  in  which  I  could  gain  my  bread  by 
the  labor  of  my  head,  my  wishes  would  be  ful- 
filled." 

Goldmann  replied,  "  Well,  then,  examine  this 
impulse  impartially.  Are  not  fame  and  ambi- 
tion connected  with  iti  Have  you  not  been 
pleased  with  the  idea  of  being  able  to  appear  in 
a  fine  coat  and  the  dress  of  a  gentleman,  when 
the  people  will  be  obliged  to  bow  themselves 
before  you  and  take  oflT  their  hats  to  you,  and 
at  the  thought  of  becoming  the  pride  and  the 
head  of  your  family  1" 

«*  Yes,"  answered  Stilling,  candidly  ;  "  I  cer- 
tainly feel  that,  and  it  causes  me  many  a  happy 
hour." 

**Just  so,"  continued  Goldmann;  "but  are 
you  really  in  earnest  to  be  a  virtuous  man  in 
the  world — ^to  serve  God  and  man — and  thus 
be  happy  also  in  the  life  to  come  1  Now  do  not 
dissemble,  but  be  sincere.  Are  you  firmly  re- 
solved to  be  sol" 

"  O  yes !"  rejoined  Stilling ;  "  that  is  really 
the  polar  star  to  which  at  length  my  spirit,  afler 
many  aberrations,  points,  like  the  neeidle  to  the 
north.** 

**Now,  cousin,**  replied  Goldmann,  **I  will 
cast  your  nativity,  in  which  you  may  place  con- 
fidence. Listen  to  me.  God  abominates  no- 
thing so  much  as  vain  pride,  and  the  ambitious 
desire  of  seeing  our  fellow-creatures,  who  are 
often  better  than  we,  low  at  our  feet.  But  He 
loves  that  man  who,  in  quietness  and  conceal- 
ment, labors  for  the  good  of  mankind,  and  does 
not  wish  to  become  known.  By  his  gracious 
guidance.  He  at  length  brings  forward  such  an 
individual  and  places  him  on  high.  The  vir- 
tuous man  then  sits  there  without  the  risk  of 
being  cast  down ;  and  because  the  burden  of 
such  an  elevation  oppresses  him,  he  regards  all 
about  him  as  being  equally  good  with  himself. 
See,  cousin,  this  is  real,  ennobled,  amended,  or 
regenerate  human  nature.  I  w\W  wsr«  \.\^^^«^ 
10  you,  wtial  N»iiV  Vwiom-ft  ol  iws.^    ^att^,\s!i  ^ 
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tongf  and  painful  train  of  erents,  will  seek  to 
•weep  away  all  your  fain  desires ;  if  He  suc- 
ceeds, you  will  at  length,  aAer  many  scYere 
trials,  become  a  great  and  happy  man,  and  an 
excellent  instrument  in  the  hands  of  God.  But 
if  you  do  not  follow  his  guidance,  yon  will  per- 
haps soon  soar  on  high,  and  experience  a  dread- 
ful fall,  which  will  make  the  ears  of  all  that 
hear  it  to  tingle.** 

Stilling  knew  not  what  to  think;  all  these 
words  were  as  if  Goldmann  had  read  them  in 
bis  soul.  He  felt  the  truth  of  them  in  the  cen- 
tre of  his  heart,  and  said,  with  inward  emo- 
tion and  clasped  hands,  *'  My  dear  cousin, 
what  you  say  is  true  ;  I  feel  that  auch  will  be 
my  fate.*' 

Goldmann  smiled,  and  concluded  the  conver- 
sation with  the  words,  '*I  begin  to  hope  you 
will  at  length  succeed.** 

The  next  morning.  Justice  Goldmann  took 
Stilling  into  his  office,  and  set  him  to  copy ;  he 
immediately  saw  that  he  would  suit  excellently 
for  such  a  station ;  and  if  his  lady  had  not  been 
a  little  miserly,  he  would  directly  have  engaged 
him  as  his  clerk. 

After  a  few  days,  he  went  to  Lahnburg.  The 
chaplain  was  gone  to  the  beautiful  menagerie 
adjacent.  Stilling  went  afler  him,  and  sought 
for  him  there.  He  found  him  walking  in  a 
shady  path  ;  he  went  up  to  him,  presented  him 
the  letter,  and  saluted  him  from  the  Messieurs 
Goldmann,  father  and  son.  Mr.  Schneeberg 
knew  Stilling  as  soon  as  he  saw  him,  fur  they 
had  once  seen  and  spoken  to  each  other  at 
Salen.  After  reading  the  letter,  he  requested 
Stilling  to  walk  with  him  till  sunset,  and  mean- 
while relate  his  whole  hiftory  to  him.  He  did 
so  with  his  wonted  animation,  so  that  the  chap- 
lain occasionally  wiped  his  eyes. 

In  the  evening,  after  supper,  Mr.  Schneeberg 
said  to  Stilling,  "  My  friend,  I  know  of  a  situa- 
tion for  you,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  you  will 
not  fail  in  obtaining.  There  is  only  one  ques- 
tion to  answer,  whether  you  feel  confident  of 
being  able  to  fill  it  with  honour! 

"  The  princesses  have  in  the  neighbourhood 
a  productive  mine,  with  a  smelting- house  be- 
longing to  it.  They  must  have  a  person  there 
who  understands  mining  and  smelting,  and  is, 
at  the  same  time,  faithful  and  honest,  and  who 
most  watch  over  and  attend  to  their  Sewne 
Highnesses*  interest  on  all  occasions.  The 
present  manager  retires  next  spring,  and  it 
would  then  be  the  time  to  enter  upon  this  ad- 
vantageous situation.  Tou  would  there  have 
house,  yard,  garden,  and  ground  free,  besides 
three  hundred  guilders  yearly  salary.*  I  have 
therefore  two  questions  to  ask ;  do  you  under- 
stand mining  and  smelting  sufficiently,  and  can 
you  trust  yourself  to  undertake  such  a  responsi- 
ble situation  1** 

Stilling  could  not  conceal  his  heartfelt  joy. 
He  answered,  "  With  respect  to  the  first,  I 
have  been  brought  up  amongst  charcoal-burners, 
miners  and  smelters ;  and  that  in  which  I  maj» 
be  deficient,  I  can  perfect  myself  m  during 
the  appniaching  winter.  In  writing  and  ac- 
counts, I  shall  not  be  wsnting ;  with  regard  t<i 
the  sec<ind,  that  is  a  question  to  which  my 

*  The  viiliie  ofa  gnUdsr  N  aboat  twaotf-pMce  la  Bog^ 


whole  soul  anawers  in  the  afinnatm 
all  unfaithfulness,  as  I  do  Saun  hioMC 
The  chaplain  replied,  **I  wiUisfl} 
that  you  will  ni»t  be  wanting  in  ahusdi 
ty ;  of  that  I  have  already  heard,  wb 
in  Salen  and  the  neighbourhood.  Bm 
so  confident  with  respect  to  fidelity  ? 
a  point  with  which  you  are  still  uoaq 
I  allow  that  you  hate  every  conscioMii 
fidelity  like  Satan  himself;  but  there  ii 
peculiar  kind  of  prudent  faithrulneu  n 
with  which  you  cannot  be  yet  acquM 
cause  you  have  had  no  experience  of  i 
instance,  supposing  you  were  placed  ■ 
situation,  and  all  at  once,  you  wereoit 
ney ;  you  needed  something  fur  yoar 
keeping,  but  had  it  not  yourself,  and  to 
how  to  obtain  it ;  would  you  notgn.oidi 
circumstances,  to  your  employer's  chI 
take  what  was  needful  V* 

"  Yes,**  said  Stilling ;  **  that  I  sbooMA 
ly,  as  hmg  as  I  had  any  salary  due  (u  m 
"I  agree  to  that,  for  the  present,** n 
Schneeberg ;  **  but  auch  a  circuoMUnee 
the  individual,  when  oflen  repeated, itili 
and  he  becomes  accustomed  to  it;  ik 
year,  he  ia  twenty  guilders  in  arrear;  ik 
ond,  forty ;  the  third,  eighty ;  the  feort 
hundred ;  and  so  on,  until  hie  must  e«l| 
away,  or  else  be  treated  as  a  n>gae.  1 
think  there  is  no  fear  of  that  !~Yoar  i 
tion.  is  kind — and  you  will  be  Tisited  k 
high  and  low,  who  will  soon  perceive  it 
will  not  be  able  to  do  with  a  sin^  ^ 
wine  daily,  and  this  article  alone  will  tiki 
you  yearly  a  hundred  guilders,  witboit 
ding  any  other  contingency ;  the  cWk 
yourself  and  your  household  another  to 
Now,  do  you  think  you  will  be  able  to 
ends  meet  with  the  remaining  boodioi 
era  r» 

Stilling  anawered,  "  Going  beyond  tto 
be  avoided.** 

"  Yes,"  continoed  the  chaplain,  "tto 
certainly  be  avoided  ;  but  how  will  joa 
plish  itr* 

Stilling  replied,  "I  would  frankly m 
people  that  visited  roe,  *  Gentlemen,  or 
my  circumstances  do  not  pennit  me 
you  wine ;  with  what  else  can  I  w 
you  t*  »* 

Mr.  Schneeberg  laughed.  "  Wefl.** 
"  that  would  do  ;  however,  h  is  more 
than  you  suppose.  Hear  me.  I  wifl 
something  that  will  be  useful  to  yon 
life  long,  whatever  you  may  eventui 
the  world.  I^t  your  outward  dress, 
portment  in  clothing,  eating,  drinking 
haviour,  be  always  moderate,  and  at 
moner;  no  one  will  then  require  mm 
than  your  appearance  indicates.  Wb 
ter  a  hajidsomely-furnished  room,  ai 
man  in  a  costly  dress.  I  do  not  ask  loa 
rank  he  is.  but  expect  a  bottle  of  wine 
fectionary  ;  but  if  I  come  into  a  nm 
furnished  room,  to  a  man  in  the  dress  ^ 
moner,  I  expect  nothing  more  than  a 
beer  and  a  pipe  of  tohscco.** 

Stillmg  acknowledged  the  truth  of  d 
ment :  he  laughed,  and  aaid,  **  This  is 
I  shall  never  Airget.** 

*'  A^ud  yet,*'  coniinued  the  cbaplai 
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lit  to  practise  than  is  supposed, 
am  pleases  himself  so  easily  when 
al  gets  some  liitle  honorable  post, 
ult  it  is  in  such  a  case  always  to  re- 
i  Stilling?  He  then  takes  pleasure 
led  Mr.  Stilling,  would  gladly  have 
3  lace  on  his  waistcoat ;  and  thia 
creases,  antil  the  man  sticks  fast, 
not  how  to  help  himself.  Now  my 
ne  word,  1  will  do  what  I  can  that 
jome  steward  of  the  mine." 
;ould  not  sleep  the  whole  night  for 
cady  saw  himsplf  inhabiting  a  hand- 
!;  beheld  a  number  of  fine  books 
I  ro(»m  by  themselves ;  various  heau- 
natiral  mstruments  ranged  in  or- 
rt,  his  whole  imagination  was  al- 
ied  with  his  future  happy  situation, 
ued  the  next  day  at  Lalinburg.  The 
re  himself  all  possible  trouble  to  ob- 
rance  for  Stilting  with  respect  to  the 

in  question,  and  he  was  successful. 

affdir  was,  so  to  speak,  conclu- 
tilling  returned  to  Mr.  Goldmann  at 
intoxicated  with  joy.  He  related 
iflair  to  him.  Mr.  Goldmann  was 
augh  heartily  on  hearing  Stilling 
w  much  enthusiasm.  Afler  he  had 
justice  began  :  "  O  cousin  !  cousin  ! 
:  length  become  of  you  t  This  is  a 
lich  God  will  give  you  in  his  wrath, 

it ;  this  is  just  the  way  to  ruin  you 
lich  I  will  now  prove  to  you.    As 

are  there,  all  the  courtiers  will  be- 

jrou  and  to  make  themselves  merry 

f  yon  will  not  suffer  that,  they  will 

ou  as  soon  as  they  can  ;  and  if  you 

heir  will,  your  income  will  not  be 

It." 

as  frightened  at  hearing  his  cousin 

he  afterwards  told  him  all  the  good 
hapUin  had  given  him. 
rs  are  seldom  acquainted  with  these 
1  Mr.  Goldmann;  "they  moralize 
worthy  preacher  may  also  live  mor- 
his  circle ;  but  we,  laity,  cannot  act 
anner,  nor  do  men  tempt  the  clergy 

(»ther  people.  It  is  easy  for  them 
ear  me,  cousin  ,  all  moral  sermons 
h  a  pepper-corn  ;  the  understanding 
nines  our  actions  when  the  passions 
rongly  interested  ;  the  heart  always 
ak  about  the  thing,  and  persuades 
k  is  white.  Cousin,  I  will  tell  you 
ruth  than  friend  Schneeberg: — to 
a  not  attatn  to  a  strong  and  ardent 
all  moraltzinjr  is  utterly  of  no  avail. 
Goil  alone  enables  us  to  beconu  mat' 
Let  this  be  a  memento  for  you, 
ng :  and  now  I  beg  you  to  give  Mr. 
he  mines  his  honourable  dismission, 
le  the  poor  needle  with  joy,  until 

you  forth  to  the  light.  You  will 
^  dear  cousin  Stilling,  even  though 
a  tailor  Summa  summarum  !    I  will 

whole  aflair  as  soon  «s  I  go  to 

om  heartfelt  emotion,  could  not  re- 
ears.  He  lielt  inwardly  so  happy. 
Id  not  express  it.  **  Oh,"  said  he. 
>U  is  true  !  But  from  whom  shall  1 
gth  to  resist  my  unholy  pride !    A 


few  days,  or  years,  perhaps,  and  I  am  no  mora. 
What  will  it  then  avail  me  to  have  been  a  g[reat 
and  reputable  man  in  the  world  1  Yes,  it  is 
true  1— my  heart  is  the  falsest  creature  on  God*a 
earth  ;  I  am  always  thinking  that  my  intention 
is  merely  to  serve  God  and  my  neighbour  with 
my  knowledge ;  while  in  reality,  it  is  not  tbo 
case.  1  only  desire  to  be  a  great  man,  to  climh 
on  high,  in  order  solely  that  I  may  fall  the  deep- 
er. O  where  shall  I  get  strength  to  overcome 
mysolfV 

Giddmann  could  no  longer  contain  himself. 
He  wept,  fell  upon  Slilling's  neck,  and  said, 
''  Noble,  noble  cousin  S  take  courage ;  God  will 
not  forsake  such  a  faithful  heart.  He  will  be 
your  father.  Strength  is  obtained  only  by  la* 
bor; — the  smith  can  turn  about  a  hundred- 
weight of  iron  under  his  hammer,  as  if  it  were 
a  light  staff,  which  is  impossible  to  either  of 
us ;  and  thus  a  man  who  has  been  exercised  by 
trial,  can  overcome  more  than  a  little  darling' 
child  that  has  always  sucked  the  breast,  and 
has  experienced  nothing.  Be  encouraged,  cous- 
in ;  rejoice  when  afflictions  come,  and  believe 
that  you  are  then  in  God's  university,  who  is 
willing  to  make  something  of  you  !*' 

Stilling  set  off  therefore  the  next  mornings 
comforted  and  strengthened,  on  his  return  to 
his  native  province.  Parting  from  Mr.  Gold- 
mann cost  him  many  tears ;  he  believed  that 
he  was  the  most  virtuous  and  upright  man  be 
had  ever  seen  ;  and  I  think,  even  now,  that  Stil- 
ling was  in  the  right.  A  man  like  this  may  well 
be  called  GUdmann ; — as  he  spoke,  so  he  alsa 
acted  ;  if  he  is  still  alive  and  reads  this,  he  will 
shed  tears,  and  his  feelings  will  be  angelic. 

On  his  journey.  Stilling  firmly  resolved  to  con- 
tinue quietly  at  his  needle,  and  cherish  no  more 
vain  wishes ;  but  those  hours  when  he  would 
he  at  liberty,  he  would  again  devote  to  study. 
However  as  be  approach^  Leindorf,  he  felt  his 
melancholy  again  announce  itself  He  feared, 
in  particular,  the  reproaches  of  his  father,  so 
that  he  entered  the  room  very  downcast. 

Wilhelm  sat  at  his  needle  with  an  apprentice, 
at  the  table.  He  saluted  his  father  and  mother, 
sat  down,  and  was  silent.  Wilhelm  was  also 
silent  for  awhile ;  at  length  he  laid  down  his 
thimble,  folded  his  arms  together,  and  began  :-^ 

**  Heinrich,  I  have  heard  every  thing  that  has 
happened  to  thee  at  Kleefeld ;  I  will  not  reproach 
I  bee ;  but  this  I  see  clearly,  that  it  is  not  God*s 
will  thou  shouldst  be  a  schoolmaster.  There- 
fore go  quietly  to  work  as  a  tailor,  and  take 
pleasure  in  it.  There  will  still  be  many  an 
hour  in  which  thoa  mayest  proceed  with  thy 
other  affairs.*' 

Stilling  was  much  vexed  at  himself,  and  con- 
firmed the  resolution  he  had  formed  on  the  way. 
He  therefore  said  to  his  father.  **  Yes.  you  are 
quite  in  the  right ;  I  will  pray  that  the  Iii>rd  our 
God  would  change  my  mind."  So  saying,  he 
ifM)k  his  seat,  and  applied  himself  to  his  needle. 
Ttiis  took  place  a  fortnight  after  Michaelmas 
1760,  after  he  had  entered  his  twenty-first 
year. 

If  he  had  had  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  la- 
bor at  his  needle,  he  would  have  been  satisfied, 
and  have  submitted  to  circuiiistanoes  ;  but  his 
father  set  him  to  thre.sh.  The  wh«»le  winter 
through,  he  was  obliged  to  rise  fr<\wv  V\^v^  ^vv«^ 
o'clock  in  lUo  iAOiu\u%,  Vq  ^lava  >X^a^^\^>Xix«i«^ 
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mg  floor.  The  flail  was  dreadful  to  him.  His 
bands  were  TuU  o(  blisters,  and  his  limbs  trem- 
bled from  pain  and  weariness.  This,  however, 
availed  him  nothing ;  perhaps  his  father  would 
have  had  pity  upon  him,  but  his  mother-in-law 
would  have  every  one  in  the  house  earn  their 
ibod  and  clothing.  To  this  was  added  another 
trying  circumstance.  Stilling  could  never  sub- 
sist on  his  pay  as  a  schoolmaster,  which  is  re- 
markably small  in  that  country ;  twenty-five  rix 
dollars*  a  year  being  the  most  that  is  given  to 
any  one ;  meat  and  drink  are  provided  him  by  the 
peasants  in  rotation.  Hence  the  schoolmasters 
all  know  a  trade,  wbich  they  follow  out  of  school- 
hours,  in  order  the  better  to  gain  a  subsistence. 
But  this  was  no  system  of  Stilling*s  ;  he  knew 
bow  to  employ  his  leisure  time  more  agreeably ; 
besides  which,  he  sometimes  bought  a  book  or 
some  other  article  which  suited  his  purpose ; — 
be  therefore  fell  into  necessitous  circumstances : 
bis  clothes  were  mean  and  mueh  worn,  so  that 
be  looked  like  one  who  aimed  at  what  be  was 
not  able  to  accomplish. 

Wilhelm  was  careful,  and  his  wife  still  more 
so;  but  they  had  several  children,  one  after 
another,  so  that  the  father  had  trouble  enough 
to  support  himself  and  his  family.  He  thought 
bis  son  was  tall  and  strong  enough  to  maintain 
himself.  Now,  as  this  did  not  succeed  according 
to  his  wish,  the  good  man  became  melancholy, 
and  began  to  doubt  whether  his  aon  would  not 
at  length  turn  out  a  disorderly  good-for-noth< 
ing.  He  began  to  withdraw  bis  aflfection  from 
him,  treated  him  harshly,  and  compelled  him  to 
do  all  kinds  of  work,  whether  it  was  painful  to 
him  or  not.  This  gave  the  last  blow  to  poor 
Stilling.  He  saw  that  he  should  not  be  able  to 
endure  it  long.  He  had  a  horror  of  his  father's 
bouse  i  on  which  account,  he  sought  opportu- 
nity to  work  as  journeyman  with  other  master- 
tailors,  and  this  his  father  willingly  permitted. 

Cheerful  moments,  however,  occasionally  still 
intervened.  Johann  Stilling,  on  account  of  his 
great  ability  in  geometry,  mine-surveying,  and 
mechanics,  as  well  as  his  fidelity  to  his  country, 
was  made  president  of  the  board  of  commerce, 
for  which  reason  he  transferred  the  land-meas- 
uring business  to  his  brother  Wilhelm,  who 
thoroughly  understood  it.  When  he  went  there- 
fore for  some  weeks  into  the  Mark  country  to 
measure  and  divide  woods,  hills,  and  estates, 
he  took  his  son  with  him ;  and  this  was  just 
what  Stilling  liked.  At  such  times  he  was  in 
his  element,  and  his  father  rejoiced  that  his  son 
had  superior  ideas  of  the  matter  to  himself. 
This  frequently  gave  occasion  to  a  variety  of 
of  discussions  and  projects  which  they  inter- 
changed in  their  solitude.  However,  all  was 
fruitless,  and  ended  in  mere  words.  People 
who  had  much  to  do,  oAen  observed  him,  and 
might  have  employed  him  occasionally  ;  but  bis 
nioHn  dress  displeased  everyone  who  saw  him, 
awl  they  secretly  judged  him  to  be  nothing  bet- 
ter than  a  ragamuffin.  He  saw  this;  and  it 
caused  him  intolerable  pain.  He  himself  loved 
a  cleanly  and  decent  looking  coat  beyond  meas- 
ure ;  but  his  father  could  not  provide  him  with 
one,  and  let  him  want. 

These  seasons  were  brief  and  transitory ;  and 


*  A  rix-dollar  to  about  four  tbUUnn  «nd  tlrwuDs 


as  soon  as  he  returned  home,  his  wretchedness 
began  again.  Stilling  then  immediately  sought 
out  some  other  master,  in  order  to  escape  the 
the  yoke.  His  earnings,  however,  were  by  no 
means  sufficient  to  clothe  him  decently. 

On  one  occasion,  after  being  at  work  in  a 
neighbouring  village,  he  returned  home  with  the 
intention  of  fetching  something.  He  expected 
nothing  unpleasant,  and  therefore  cheerfully  en- 
tered the  room.  His  father  jumped  up  as  sooa 
as  he  saw  him,  and  tried  to  throw  him  on  the 
ground ;  but  Stilling  seized  his  father  with  both 
his  arms,  held  him  so  that  he  could  not  move, 
and  looked  him  in  the  face  with  an  expression 
of  countenance  enough  to  have  rent  a  rock. 
And,  truly,  if  ever  he  felt  the  power  of  suffering 
in  all  its  violence  upon  his  heart,  it  was  at  that 
moment.  Wilhelm  could  not  bear  this  look- 
he  sought  to  tear  himself  loose,  but  could  not 
move ;  the  arms  and  hands  of  his  son  were  like 
iron,  and  convulsively  closed.  **  Father,"  said 
he,  with  a  gentle,  and  yet  piercing  voice — 
"father ! — your  blood  flows  in  my  veins,  and  the 
blood — the  blood  of  a  departed  angel.  Provoke 
me  not  to  anger ! — I  honour  you — I  love  you — 
but— (here  he  let  his  father  loose,  sprang  to  the 
window,  and  exclaimed,)  I  could  cry  out,  till  the 
earth  shook  upon  its  axis,  and  the  stars  tremb- 
led.*' He  then  stept  nearer  his  father  again, 
and  said,  with  a  soft  voice,  '*  Father,  what  have 
I  done  that  is  culpable  V*  Wilhelm  put  his  hands 
before  his  face,  sobbed  and  wept ;  but  Stilling 
went  into  a  remote  corner  of  the  house  and  sob- 
bed aloud. 

The  next  morning  early,  Stilling  packed  up 
his  bundle,  and  said  to  his  father,  **  I  will  leave 
the  country,  and  travel  as  a  journeyman  uilor ; 
let  me  go  in  peace  ;"  and  the  tears  again  flowed 
down  his  cheeks  **  No,"  said  Wilhelm,  *- 1  will 
not  let  thee  go  at  present,*'  and  wept  also.  Stil- 
ling could  not  bear  that,  and  therefore  stayed. 
This  took  place  in  the  autumn  of  1761. 

Shortly  aflerwards,  there  was  a  master-taitor 
at  Florenburgh  who  desired  to  have  Stilling  to 
work  with  him  a  few  weeks.  He  went,  and 
helped  the  man  at  his  trade.  The  Sunday  fol- 
lowing, he  went  to  Tiefenbacb,  to  visit  his  grand- 
mother. He  found  her  sitting  in  her  wonted 
place,  behind  the  stove.  She  soon  recognised 
him  by  his  voice,  for  she  was  stone  blind,  and 
therefore  could  not  see  him.  **  Heinricb,*'  said 
she,  **  come,  sit  down  here  beside  me."  Stilling 
did  so.  *'  I  have  beard,"  continued  she,  **  that 
thy  father  treats  thee  harshly ;  is  thy  mother  to 
blame  for  iti"  **No,*'  said  Stilling;  "she  is 
not  to  blame,  but  the  painful  circumstances  in 
which  I  am  placed." 

"  Listen  to  me,"  said  the  venerable  womin ; 
**  it  is  outwardly  dark  around  me,  but  so  much 
the  lighter  in  my  heart.  I  know  that  thy  fate 
will  be  like  that  of  a  travailing  woman ;  with 
much  pain,  thou  will  bring  forth  that  wbich  thou  j 
art  to  become.  Thy  late  grandfather  foresaw  all 
this.  I  shall  never  forget  how  we  lay  one  even- 
ing in  bed,  and  could  not  sleep.  On  which 
we  began  to  talk  of  our  chiMien,  and  also  of 
thee.— for  thou  art  my  son,  and  I  have  brought 
thee  up.  *  Yes.  Margaret,'  said  Ebert,  -  could  I 
but  live  to  see  what  would  become  of  the  boy! 
I  know  not.— Wilhelm  will  yet  fall  into  Jifllcul- 
ties ;  religious  as  he  now  is,  he  will  not  perse- 
\N«T^  Vol\\\  Ya  ii\il  ooatinoe  a  pioua  and  honest 
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bat  he  will  still  liaTc  something  to  pass 
gh ;  fur  he  lovos  to  save,  and  is  fond  of 
y  and  wealili.  He  will  marry  again,  and 
tirm  feet  will  tbcn  l)e  unable  lo  follow  his 

But  the  boy ! — he  has  no  desire  f^r  riches 
ily  loves  books,  and  upon  these  a  man  can- 
ve  who  is  only  a  peasant.  How  the  two 
gree  together  I  know  not ;  but  that  the  lad 
it  length  be  successful,  is  certain.  If  I 
an  axe,  I  mean  to  hew  something  with  it ; 
1  that  for  which  the  Lord  creates  mao,  He 
Iso  make  use  of  him  !*  " 
lling  felt  as  though  he  was  sitting  in  some 
lanctuary,  listening  to  an  oracle ;  it  seemed 
a  as  if  he  were  transported  out  of  himself, 
om  the  gloomy  sepulchre  of  his  grandfaher 

the  well-known  voice  say,  **  Courage, 
ich ;  the  God  of  thy  fathers  will  be  with 

continued  to  converse  awhile  with  his 
mother.  She  admonished  him  to  be  pa- 
and  magnanimous ;  he  promised  to  be  so, 
tears,  and  took  leave  of  her.  On  coming 
i  the  door,  he  reviewed  the  old  romantic 
ry  around  him.  The  autumnal  sun  shone 
y  and  beautifully  upon  it ;  and  it  being  still 
in  the  day,  he  determined  to  visit  all  these 
)  once  more  and  return  by  way  of  the 
isile  to  Florenburgh.  He  went  therefore 
!  court,  and  into  the  forest ;  he  still  found 
e  scenes  where  he  bad  enjoyed  so  much 
cation  ;  but  one  bush  was  grown  crooked, 
mother  pulled  up ;  and  this  grieved  him. 
alked  slowly  up  the  hill  to  the  castle ; — 
there,  several  of  the  walls  were  fallen 
which  were  still  standing  in  his  younger 
everything  was  changed,^nly  the  elder- 
m  the  wall  to  the  west  still  retained  its 

stationed  himself  upon  the  highest  point 
en  the  ruins,  from  whence  he  had  a  oom- 
ing  view  all  around.  He  surveyed  the  road 
riefenbach  to  iZellberg ;  and  all  the  charm- 
icnuings  passed  before  his  soul,  with  the 
mjoyment  which  he  bad  felt  all  the  way 
ie  then  looked  northwards  at  the  distance, 
iw  a  high  bine  hill ;  he  remembered  that 
ill  was  near  Dorlingen,  and  all  the  scenes 

took  place  there  presented  themselves 
f  to  hie  mind — what  happened  to  him  in 
noke-room,  and  every  thing  else  he  had 
ed  there.  He  now  looked  westwards,  and 
lie  Leindorf  meadows  in  the  distance.  He 
d,  and  a  shudder  pervaded  every  limb, 
w  southwards  the  hiU  of  Preisingen,  and 
eath  where  Anna  sang  her  song.    To- 

the  southwest,  the  plains  of  Kleefeld  pre- 
1  themselves  to  his  eye  ;  and  thus,  a(  one 
he  took  a  retrospect  of  his  short  and  pain- 
^  He  sank  upon  his  knees,  wept  aloud, 
•ayed  ardently  to  the  Almighty  for  mercy 
(impassion.  He  then  rose  up,  his  soul 
ning  in  emotion  and  sensibility;  he  sat 
near  the  elder-tree,  took  out  his  pocket- 
and  wrote : — 

**Ll«teo.  all  yc  feather'd  thronf. 
To  your  Invent'  mournful  K>ng; 
8hrulM  and  trees  of  every  size, 
Hoar  the  i  inguage  of  my  alxhi; 
Wiiher*d  flowert,  once  no  f ^y,  • 

Listen  to  my  parting  lay  f 
llother-anpel !  do«l  thoo  not 
UoTer  o'er  this  verdant  pk>C  t 
6 


Or,  whUst  fhine?  the  moon's  pale  ray, 
Radiant,  nenr  ihcae  gmu  seab,  stay ; 
Where  thy  heart  so  «ift  o*erflo«r*d, 
Whilfll  Uiy  blood  within  me  flow'd  ? 
Does,  iwrhaps,  thy  lucid  eye 
Mark  the  sun's  declining  beams  1 
Or  from  out  tJie  azure  sky, 
Which  with  stars  unnumber'd  teeiM^ 
Bomeiimes  cast  a  look  on  me, 
Wiien  my  Joys  aad  comforts  flee  t 
Hast  tbou  not  to  soothe  me  presa'd, 
When  my  eyes  with  teara  did  melt  1 
When,  my  heart  with  woe  dlstress'd, 
I  asilent  kiss  have  felt? 
Then  I  drank,  with  heavenly  sest, 
Rapture  from  my  mother's  breast. 
Now  on  Luna's  fenUe  my, 
Grave  and  calm,  ihou  soar'st  away; 
Past  the  scan  thou  tak'et  thy  flight, 
Gaio*st  the  lofty  domes  of  light ;  p 
Aad  thy  chanot,  while  and  blue. 
Turns  to  drops  of  purest  dew. 
Father  Stilllng's  silver  hair 
Curls  in  the  eternal  breeze: 
And  his  star-bright  eye  so  hit, 
Deris,  genUy  floatiag.  sdes. 
Like  a  golden  cloud  along, 
Fnr  from  this  world's  busy  throng. 
Tall  his  form,  and  firm  his  pace, 
Now  he  hears  hhi  Ikvorlte's  woes- 
How  to  sorrow  he  gives  place. 
Nor  from  sufl^lng  finds  repose. 
Bending  low,  he  then  regards 
What  the  priestly  shield  awards  * 
Light  and  justiqe  beam  around  ;— 
Father  Stilling  sees  with  J<^, 
Though  the  trials  may  abound 
Of  his  dear  and  darliag  boy. 
Tet  at  length  the  sun  will  shed 
Rays  unclouded  on  his  head.'* 

Stilling  now  rose  up  pleased,  and  pat  hia 
pocket-book  into  his  pocket.  He  saw  that  the 
edge  of  the  sun  trembled  on  the  seven  hills. 
Something  shuddered  around  him ;  he  started, 
and  hastened  away,  nor  has  he  ever  returned 
thither  since  that  time. 

During  the  few  weeks  he  spent  at  Florenbui^, 
his  mind  was  in  a  very  peculiar  state.  He  was 
meUncholy ;  but  it  was  a  melancholy  mingled 
with  such  delicate  sweetness,  that  be  could  have 
wished  to  bo  always  melancholy  in  such  a  man- 
ner. The  cause  of  this  singular  state  be  could 
never  discover.  I  believe,  however,  the  domes- 
tic circumstances  of  his  master  contributed 
much  to  it ;  a  peaceful  harmony  reigned  in  the 
house ; — ^what  the  one  desired,  the  other  desired 
also.  He  had,  besides,  a  grown*up  and  well- 
educated  daughter,  who  might  justly  have  been 
reckoned  amongst  the  greatest  beauties  of  the 
whole  country.  She  sang  incomparably  well, 
and  possessed  a  stock  of  many  beautiful  songs. 

Stilling  felt  that  be  sympathised  with  this 
girl,  and  she  also  with  him,  but  without  any  in- 
clination to  marriage.  They  could  sit  hours  to- 
gether and  sing,  or  tell  each  other  tales,  with- 
out any  feeling  intervening  of  a  more  intimate 
nature  than  a  mere  tender  friendship.  But  what 
might  have  resulted  from  it,  if  this  intercourse 
had  lasted  long,  I  will  not  investigate.  Stilling, 
however,  enjoyed  at  that  period  many  a  pleasant 
hour ;  and  this  pleasure  would  have  been  com- 
plete, if  he  had  not  needed  to  return  to  Leindorf. 

One  Sunday  evening.  Stilling  sat  at  the  table 
with  Lisette — for  so  the  girl  was  called — and 


*  The  author's  idea  Is,  that  in  the  mnnninns  of  ths 
bleoed,  the  will  of  God  l»  mnde  km>wn  to  itieiu  by  means 
of  a  tablet,  in  a  siniilar  manner  to  the  Uriin  and  Thum- 
mim  in  the  breaet-plata  of  the  Jewish.  hi%^-\^Ninx.—K%K» 
0ftk€  TVisutaler. 
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they  sang  together.  Now  whether  the  song 
made  an  impression  upon  her,  or  something  else 
of  a  gloomy  nature  occurred  to  her,  I  know  not ; 
— but  she  began  to  weep  bitterly.  Stilling  asked 
her  what  was  the  matter ; — she  said  nothing, 
but  rose  up,  and  went  away ;  nor  did  she  return 
during  the  evening.  From  that  period  she  con- 
tinued melancholy,  without  Stilling's  ever  being 
able  to  ascertain  the  cause,  l^is  alteration 
.  disturbed  him  ;  and  on'another  occasion,  when 
they  were  again  alone,  he  plied  her  so  close, 
that  she  at  length  began  as  follows  : — "  Hein- 
rich,  I  cannot  and  dare  not  tell  you  what  is 
the  matter  with  me;  but  I  will  relate  some- 
thing to  you.  There  was  once  a  girl,  who  was 
good  and  pious,  and  had  no  desire  for  a  disso- 
lute life ;  but  she  had  a  tender  heart ;  she  was 
also  handsome  and  virtuous.  She  stood  one 
evening  at  her  bed-room  window ;  the  full 
moon  shone  beautifully  into  the  court ;  it  was 
summer,  and  every  thin^  outside  was  still.  She 
felt  a  wish  to  go  out  a  little.  She  went,  there- 
fore, out  of  the  back-door  into  the  court,  and 
out  of  the  court  into  a  meadow  adjoining.  Here 
she  sat  down  under  a  hedge,  in  the  shade,  and 
sang  in  a  low  voice, 

BefOM,  tarmeiitiDg  Uioaghts!* 

(This  was  the  very  softg  which  Lisette  sang 
with  Stilling,  the  Sunday  evening  when  she  be- 
came so  extremely  melancholy.)  After  she  had 
sung  a  couple  of  verses,  a  youth,  with  whom 
she  was  well  acquainted,  came  to  her,  saluted 
her,  and  asked  her  whether  she  would  not  walk 
with  him  a  little  down  the  meadow.  She  was 
at  first  unwilling ;  but  as  he  continued  to  urge 
her  strongly,  she  went  with  him.  After  they 
bad  walked  some  little  distance  together,  sdl  at 
once,  every  thing  seemed  to  become  strange  to 
the  girl.  She  found  herself  m  an  entirely  un- 
known country ;  the  youth  stood  near  her,  tall 
and  white,  like  a  corpse  lying  upon  a  bier,  and 
looked  dreadfully  at  her.  The  young  woman 
grew  mortally  afraid,  and  prayed  very  heartily 
that  God  would  be  gracious  to  her.  The  youth 
now  all  at  once  turned  her  about  with  his  arm, 
and  said,  with  a  hollow  voice,  '  See  there,  how 
it  lot//  go  with  thee  P  She  saw  a  female  stand- 
ing before  her,  who  much  resembled  her,  or  was 
perfectly  like  her;  she  had  old  rags  hanging 
about  her  instead  of  clothes,  and  a  little  child  in 
her  arms,  which  appeared  equally  wretched. 
*  Look,'  continued  the  spirit,  *  this  is  already  the 
third  illegitimate  child  thou  unit  have.'  The  girl 
was  horrified,  and  fell  into  a  fit.  On  coming  to 
herself  again,  she  found  herself  in  bed,  in  an 
agony  of  trepidation ;  she  however  thought  that 
she  had  been  dreaming.  See,  Heinrich,— this 
is  always  on  my  mind,  and  therefore  I  am 
melancholy."  Stilling  plied  her  hard  with  ques- 
tions, whether  this  had  not  happened  to  her- 
self; but  she  constantly  denied  it,  and  affirmed 
that  it  was  a  tale  she  had  heard  related. 

The  lamentable  fate  of  this  unfortunate  per- 
son has  at  length  made  it  obvious  that  she  must 
have  had  this  dreadful  presentiment  herself; 
and  then  it  is  easy  to  conceive  why  she  became 
so  melancholy  at  that  time.  I  pass  by  her  his- 
tory, for  weighty  reasons ;  and  only  mention, 
that  a  year  afterwards,  she  committed  a  trifling 
w/  very  excusable  foUy ;  but  this  was  the  first 
•p  to  ber  fall,  and  the  cause  of  her  subsequenl  \ 


painful  and  grievous  fate.  She  was  a  nob«e 
soul,  gifted  with  excellent  bodily  and  mental 
qualities  ;  but  a  tendency  to  tenderness,  joined 
with  something  of  levity,  was  the  remote  cause 
of  her  misfortunes.  But  I  believe  her  Refiner 
will  sit,  and  purify  her  as  gold  in  the  fire  ;  and 
who  knows,  whether  she  will  not  eventually 
shine  brighter  than  her  judges,  who  forhade  her 
to  marry,  and  then,  when  she  brought  into  the 
world  a  child  by  him  to  whom  she  was  betroth- 
ed, sentenced  her  to  public  exposure,  with  the 
mark  of  an  arch-strumpet !  Woe  to  the  legist 
lators,  who— but  I  must  restrain  myself:  I  shall 
not  mend  the  matter,  but  may  make  it  worse. 
Still  another  woe  with  a  curse. — Woe  to  those 
youths f  who  regard  a  poor  girl  merely  as  an  instnt- 
ment  of  lasciviousness ;  and  cursed  be  he  before 
God  and  manf  who  causes  a  good  and  pious  mtadea 
to  fall,  and  afterwards  leaves  her  tb  perish  in 
misery! 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Stollbein  had  meanwhile  dis- 
covered Stilling  at  Florenburgh,  and  sent  for 
him,  the  last  week  he  was  with  his  master.  He 
went.  Stollbein  was  writing.  Stilling  presented 
himself,  with  his  hat  under  bis  arm. 
"  How  goes  it.  Stilling  1**  asked  the  preacher. 
Stilling. — «*It  goes  ill  with  me,  your  rev- 
erence ;  just  like  Noah*8  dove,  which  found  no 
rest  for  her  foot." 

StoUbein.—''  Well  then,  go  into  the  ark !" 
Stilling. — "  I  cannot  find  the  door." 
Stollbein  laughed  heartily,  and  said,  "  That's 
very  probable.  Your  father  and  yourself  cer- 
tainly took  it  much  amiss  of  me,  when  I  said  to 
your  uncle  Simon  that  you  must  stick  to  your 
needle ;  for  shortly  afterwards,  you  went  into 
the  Prussian  territory,  and  would  keep  school, 
in  spite  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stollbein.  I  have  heard 
how  it  has  fared  with  you  since.  Now  that  yea 
have  so  long  fluttered  about,  and  cannot  find  the 
door,  it  is  again  my  turn  to  show  you  one." 

'*  O  sir,"  said  Stilling,  **  if  you  can  assist  me 
in  obtaining  a  resting-place,  I  will  love  you  as 
an  angel  whom  God  has  sent  to  my  help." 

Stollbein.^" Yes,  Stilling;  there  is  now  a 
situation  vacant,  to  which  I  had  destined  you 
from  your  youth  up ; — this  was  the  reason  why 
I  was  urgent  that  you  should  learn  Latin,  and 
why  I  would  so  gladly  have  had  you  remain  at 
your  needle,  when  you  could  no  longer  stay  at 
Zellbeiig.  I  was  irritated  because  you  were 
with  Kriiger,  since  he  certainly  would  have 
drawn  you  gradually  to  his  side,  and  away  from 
me ;  but  I  could  not  tell  you  why  I  treated  yoa 
thus,  although  I  meant  well.  If  you  had  con- 
tinued at  your  trade,  you  would  now  have  had 
clothes  on  your  back,  and  as  much  money  in 
your  pocket  as  you  needed.  And  what  kws 
would  yoa  have  sustained  by  it  1  It  is  still  ear- 
ly enough  to  "be  successful  in  the  world.  The 
Latin  school  in  this  place  is  now  vacant  ;—yon 
shall  be  the  master  of  it ;  you  have  abiUties 
enough  to  enable  yon  soon  to  acquire  that  in 
which  you  may  be  still  deficient,  with  respect  to 
knowl^ge  and  languages. 

Stilling's  heart  expanded.  He  saw  himself 
translated,  as  it  were,  out  of  a  dark  dungeon  in- 
to a  paradise.  He  could  not  find  wor&  suffi- 
cient to  thank  the  clergyoian,  althoogh  he  felt 
a  secret  horror  at  again  entering  upon  the  du- 
ties of  a  schoolmaster. 
Mt  .  ^VAUbeva,  meanwhile,  continued :  "  There 
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is  only  one  difficulty  to  be  removed.  The  ma- 
gistracy of  the  place  must  be  gained  over  fur  you. 
I  have  already  labored  in  secret,  sounded  the 
'  people,  and  found  them  inclined.  However,  you 
know  how  things  stand  here  ;  as  soon  as  I  only 
b^ia  to  carry  something  useful  into  effect,  they 
resolve  upon  directly  opposite  measures,  be- 
cause I  am  the  clergyman.  We  must  therefore 
dissemble  a  little,  and  see  how  the  thing  will 
go.  Only  continue  quietly  at  your  trade,  till  I 
tell  you  what  you  are  to  do." 

Stilling  acceded  to  all  that  was  proposed,  and 
returned  to  his  work. 

Before  Christmas,  Wilhelm  Stilling  had  many 
clothes  to  make,  and  therefore  took  his  son 
home  to  help  him.  Scarcely  had  he  been  a  few 
days  at  Leindorf,  when  a  respectable  citizen  of 
Florenburgh,  Bailiff  Keilhof,  entered  the  room. 
A  rose  bloomed  in  Stilling's  heart ;  he  forebo- 
ded a  happy  change  of  circumsunces. 

Keilhof  was  StoUbein's  greatest  enemy ;  he 
had  perceived  that  there  was  a  secret  move- 
ment to  choose  Stilling  to  be  the  schoohnaster, 
and  this  was  just  what  he  wished.  Now  as  he 
thought  that  the  clergyman  would  certainly  op- 
pose them  with  all  his  might,  he  had  already 
taken  his  measures  to  carry  the  thing  the  more 
effectually  through.  On  this  account  he  stated 
the  matter  to  Wilhelm  and  his  son,  and  request- 
ad  that  Stilling  might  remove  to  his  house  at 
sew-year,  in  order  to  undertake  the  private  tu- 
ition of  his  children  in  the  Latin  language.  The 
other  inhabitants  of  Florenburgh  would  gradu- 
ftllj  send  their  children  to  him,  and  the  thing 
would  then  be  linked  together  in  such  a  manner, 
that  they  would  be  able  to  effect  their  purpose, 
even  against  Stollbein's  will. 

Their  intention,  however,  was  extremely  un- 
just; for  the  clergyman  had  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  Latin,  as  well  as  of  all  the  other 
schools  in  his  parish ;  and  had  therefore  the 
first  vote  at  the  choice  of  every  schoolmaster. 

Stilling,  knowing  the  secret  bearings  of  the 
matter,  rejoiced  that  all  went  on  so  well.  Yet 
be  dared  not  mention  the  sentiments  of  the 
clergyman,  lest  Mr.  Keilhof  should  immediate- 
ly change  his  purpose.  The  matter  was  there- 
fore terminated  as  proposed. 

Wilhelm  and  his  son  now  firmly  believed  that 
an  his  suffering  was  about  to  terminate ;  for  the 
l^ce  was  respectable  and  the  salary  conside- 
rable, so  that  be  might  live  decently,  even  were 
he  to  marry.  The  mother-in-law  herself  began 
to  rejoice,  for  she  really  loved  Stilling,  only  she 
did  not  know  what  to  make  of  him ;  she  was 
always  afraid  he  did  not  earn  his  board,  much 
less  his  clothes ;  but  with  regard  to  clothes  he 
bad  never  yet  been  troublesome  to  her,  for  he 
had  scarcely  even  what  was  needful. 

He  removed  therefore  at  new-year,  1762,  to 
Mr.  Keilhofs  .: .  Florenburgh,  and  began  to  give 
instruction  in  Latm.  After  he  had  been  there 
BOine  days,  Mr.  StoUbein  secretly  sent  him  word 
to  come  to  him  so  that  no  one  might  be  aware 
of  it.  He  therefore  went  one  evening  in  the 
twilight.  The  clergyman  was  heartily  glad 
that  the  matter  had  taken  such  a  turn.  "Ob- 
serve," said  he  to  Stilling;  "when  they  are 
once  unanimous  respecting  you,  and  have  ar- 
ranged every  thing,  they  must  still  come  to  me 
to  obtain  ray  consent.  Now,  as  they  are  al- 
-^ays  in  the  habit  of  doing  foolish  things,  they 


'  are  accustomed  to  find  me  continually  opposed 
to  them.  How  they  will  study  to  say  biting 
things ! — and  when  at  length  they  hear  that  1 
am  of  their  sentiments,  they  will  really  be  sorry 
that  they  have  chosen  you ;  but  then  it  will  be 
too  late.  Keep  yourself  quite  quiet,  and  be  on- 
ly good  and  diligent,  and  it  will  fare  well  with 
you.'' 

Meanwhile  the  Florenburgh  people  began  to 
assemble  in  the  evenings,  after  supper,  at  Bai- 
liff Keilhofs,  in  order  to  consult  together  how 
the  thing  might  be  conducted  in  the  best  man- 
ner, that  they  might  be  prepared  at  all  points  to 
battle  with  the  clergyman.  Stilling  listened  to 
it  all,  and  was  often  obliged  to  leave  the  room, 
in  order  to  give  vent  to  bis  laughter. 

Amongst  those  that  came  to  Keilhofs,  there 
was  a  singular  man,  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  of 
the  name  of  Gayet.  Now,  as  no  one  knew 
whence  he  came,  whether  he  was  Lutheran 
or  Reformed,  and  why  he  wore  woollen  upper- 
hose  with  buttons  at  the  side  in  summer  as  we^ 
as  in  winter,  so  they  were  hkewise  ignorant 
which  side  he  took.  Stilling  had  already  be- 
come acquainted  with  this  singular  character, 
when  he  went  to  the  Latin  school.  Gayet 
could  not  endure  any  one  of  an  ordinary  mind : 
— the  people  with  whom  he  chose  to  associate, 
were  such  as  possessed  fire,  energy,  truth,  and 
knowledge ;  and  when  he  met  with  any  one  of 
this  character,  he  was  open  and  confidential. 
But  as  he  knew  no  one  of  this  kind  at  Floren- 
burgh, he  took  a  pleasure  in  making  fools  of 
them  altogether,  including  the  clergyman.  Stil- 
ling, however,  had  always  pleased  him;  and 
now  that  he  was  grown  up,  and  become  tutor 
at  Mr.  Keilhofs,  he  often  came  to  visit  him. 
This  Gayet  was  there  also  of  an  evening,  and 
and  consulted  with  the  rest ;  he  was,  however, 
never  in  earnest,  but  did  it  only  to  amuse  him- 
self Once,  as  six  or  eight  of  them  were  con- 
sidering the  school  affair  very  seriously,  he  be- 
gan, "Hear  me,  neighbours!  I  will  tell  you 
something.  At  the  time  when  I  travelled  fnmi 
door  to  door,  with  a  pedlar's  pack  on  my  back, 
and  offered  hats  for  sale,  I  came  once  by  chance 
into/ the  kingdom  of  Siberia,  to  Emugia,  its  me- 
tropolis ;  the  king  was  just  then  dead,  and  the 
States-General  were  about  to  choose  another. 
Now  there  was  one  circumstance  on  which  ev- 
ery thing  depended  ;  the  kingdom  Of  Cross- 
spider-land  borders  on  Siberia,  and  both  the 
states  have  been  continually  at  loggerheads  to- 
gether, ever  since  the  time  of  the  flood,  solely 
for  the  following  reason.  The  Siberians  have 
long  ears  standing  up  aloft,  like  those  of  an  ass ; 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Cross-spider-land  have 
ears  the  flaps  of  which  hang  down  to  their  shoul- 
ders. Now  there  was  always  a  strife  between 
the  two  nations ;  each  maintaining  that  Adam 
had  ears  like  themselves.  Therefore  it  was 
necessary  for  each  nation  always  to  choose  an 
orthodox  king,  the  best  mark  of  which  was, 
when  the  individual  had  an  implacable  hatred 
against  the  other  nation.  Wlien  I  was  there, 
the  Siberians  had  an  excellent  man  in  view, 
whom  they  were  desirous  of  making  king,  not 
so  much  on  account  of  his  orthodoxy,  as  on  ac- 
count of  his  excellent  endowments.  Only  he  had 
ears  standing  up  aloft,  and  also  ear  lappets  that 
hunlf'down  ;  he  coi\w\\xe.TvN\"^  XsaJAfe^  \sfcV««^ 
two  opinvona  \-A\i»  ^"^tkoX^aJk^aS^xsaasci  \>bs5p«- 
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ever,  ho  was  chosen.  The  council  of  state 
then  determined,  that  the  king  with  the  well- 
regulated  high-eared  army,  should  take  the  field 
against  the  loog-eared  king ;  this  was  accord- 
ingly done.  But  what  an  uproar  ensued! — 
i3uth  kings  met  peaceably,  gave  each  other  the 
hand,  and  called  each  other  brother!  They 
immediately  deposed  the  king  with  the  herma- 
phrodite ears,  cut  his  ears  entirely  away,  and 
turned  him  adrifl !" 

Burgomaster  Scultetus  took  his  long  pipe  out 
of  his  mouth,  and  said,  '*Mr.  Gayet  has  certain- 
ly travelled  far  in  the  world."  "  That  he  has,'' 
said  another  ;  '*  but  I  believe  he  is  aiming  at 
us  ;  he  means  to  say  by  it,  we  are  all  asses  to- 
gether.'* But  Bailiff  Keilhof  winked  secretly 
at  Mr.  Gayet,  and  whispered  in  his  ear,  "  The 
fools  do  not  und^stand  that  you  mean  the  par- 
son and  his  consistory."  Stilling,  however, 
who  was  a  good  geographer,  and  understood 
the  fable  well  besides,  laughed  heartily,  and  said 
nothing.  Gayet  whispered  into  KeilhoPs  ear 
in  return,  "  You  have  guessed  it  half  and  half." 

When  they  believed  that  they  had  made  ev- 
ery thing  safe,  they  sent  a  deputation,  on 
Shrove-Tuesday,  to  the  clergyman.  Bailiff  Keil- 
hof went  himself  with  the  deputation,  to  act 
as  spokesman.  The  time  seemed  long  to  Stil- 
ling till  they  returned,  that  he  might  hear  how 
the  affair  had  terminated ;  and  he  heard  it  word 
for  word.    Keilhof  was  the  speaker. 

Keilhof. —  "Sir,  we  have  selected  a  Latin 
schoolmaster  for  our  8ch()ol,  and  we  are  now 
come  to  inform  you  of  it." 

SioUbein. — ♦'  But  you  have  not  first  asked  me, 
whether  I  will  also  have  him  whom  you  have 
chosen." 

Keilhof. —  *•  That  is  not  the  question  ;  the 
children  are  ours,  the  school  is  ours,  and  also 
the  schoolmaster." 

Stollbein. — *•  But  who  amongst  you  under- 
stands so  much  Latin  as  to  be  able  to  exam- 
ine such  a  schoolmaster,  whether  be  is  fitted 
for  his  office  V 

Keilhof — **  We  have  people  that  are  able  to 
do  that." 

Stollbein  — **  But  the  prince  says,  I  am  to  be 
the  man  who  is  to  examine  the  schoolmaster 
of  this  place,  and  confirm  him  in  his  office ;  do 
you. understand  me  1" 

Keilhof — "  It  is  for  that  reason  we  are  come 
hither." 

Stollbein.—"  Well,  then,  to  be  brief,  I  have 
selected  one  who  is  a  good  one,  and  that  is — 
schoolmaster  Stilling,  whom  you  know  V 

Keilhof  and  his  people  looked  at  each  other, 
but  Stollbein  stood  and  smiled  triumphantly ;  all 
were  then  silent  awhile,  and  did  not  utter  a  word. 

Keilhof  recovered  himself  at  length,  and  said, 
"M'ell,  then,  we  are  of  orte  mind  !" 

Stollbein. — <*  Yes,  Bail  iflf  Headstrong!  we  are 
at  length  of  one  mind  !  Bring  your  schoolmas- 
ter hither ;  I  will  confirm  and  install  him  in  his 
office." 

Keilhof.'—"  We  are  not  quite  so  far  yet,  your 
reverence !  We  will  have  a  separate  school- 
house  for  him  ;  and  divide  the  Latin  school  from 
the  German;  (For  the  two  schools  were  united, 
each  schoolmaster  receiving  half  the  salary,  and 
the  Latin  schoolmaster  assisted  the  German 
when  he  had  finished.) 
Sia/Uein,—"  Cod  pardon  me  mjsins  \  There 


the  Devil  is  sowing  his  tares  agam.    On  what 
is  your  schoolmaster  to  live  1** 

Keilhof — "  That,  too,  is  our  affair,  and  not 
yours." 

Stollbein.—"  Hear  me.  Bailiff  Keilhof!  Yoa 
are  really  a  foolish  fellow,  a  beast,  ais  big  at 
any  on  God's  earth — get  home  with  you  !" 

Keilhof—"  What  1— You— you  scold  me  f 

Stollbein.—"  Go,  you  great  fool !  Yoa  shaD 
not  have  your  Stilling,  as  true  as  I  am  a  preach- 
er." And  with  that  he  went  into  bis  closet,  ao4 
shut  the  door  after  him. 

Before  the  baliff  returned  home.  Stilling  re- 
ceived orders  to  attend  at  the  vicarage;  he 
went,  expecting  nothing  else  than  that  he  should 
now  be  installed  as  the  schoolmaster.  Bat  how 
was  he  dismayed,  when  StoUbein  spoke  to  him 
as  follows ; — 

"  Stilling,  your  affair  is  at  an  end !  If  yoci  do 
not  wish  to  plunge  yourself  into  the  greatest 
misery,  and  into  poverty  and  wretchedness, 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Florenborghers." 

On  this,  the  clergyman  related  to  him  every 
thing  that  had  passed.  Stilling  took  leave  of 
him  with  the  profoundest  sorrow.  **  Be  satis- 
fied," said  Mr.  Stollbein ;  "  God  will  yet  bless 
and  prosper  you ;  only  contmue  at  yoor  trader 
till  I  can  provide  for  you  decently  elsewhere." 

The  Florenburghers  however  were  angry  with 
Stilling,  because  they  imagined  he  had  secretly 
conferred  with  the  clergyman.  They  forsook 
him,  therefore,  and  chose  another.  Mr.  Stoll- 
bein this  time  let  them  have  their  will ;  they 
made  a  new  schoolmaster,  gave  him  a  separate 
house,  and  as  they  could  not  and  dared  not 
withdraw  the  salary  from  the  old  German  school, 
and  knew  of  no  other  means,  they  determined 
to  procure  him  sixty  children  to  learn  Latin,  each 
of  whom  should  pay  four  rix-dollars  yearly. 
However,  the  honest  man  had  the  first  quarter, 
sixty ;  afterwards  forty  ;  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
twenty;  and  at  length  scarcely  five;  so  that 
with  all  the  pains  he  took,  he  diea  9t  length  of 
poverty,  sorrow,  and  misery ;  and  his  wils  and 
children  were  obliged  to  beg. 

After  this  event,  Mr.  Stollbein  betook  himself 
to  rest ;  he  began  to  be  quiet,  and  to  troabla 
himself  about  nothing  beyond  the  fulfilment  of 
his  official  duties,  to  which  be  attended  with  all 
fidelity.  His  principal  failing,  which  so  often 
misled  him  to  act  foolishly,  was  family  pride. 
His  wife's  relatives  were  people  of  consequence, 
and  he  was  gratified  at  thei*  elevation.  He 
himself  also  strove  to  attain  authority  and  hon* 
or.  With  this  exception,  he  was  a  learned  and 
very  kind-hearted  man ;  a  poor  man  never  so- 
licited him  in  vain ;  he  gave  as  long  as  he  had 
anything,  and  assisted  the  wretched  as  much  as 
he  was  able.  He  was  only  irritated  and  impla- 
cable when  he  saw  that  any  one  of  inferior  rank 
made  pretentions  to  aspire  near  him.  For  this 
reason,  he  had  always  been  hostile  to  Johann 
Stilling.  The  latter,  as  mentioned  above,  was 
president  of  commerce  for  the  province  of  Salen ; 
and  as  Stollbein  was  a  great  amateur  of  the 
science  of  mining,  he  always  let  Mr.  Stilling 
perceive  that  he  by  no  means  acknowledged  him 
for  that  which  he  was ;  and  if  the  laiter  had 
not  been  sufficiently  discreet  to  yield  to  the  old 
man,  hard  thrusts  would  have  been  the  conse- 
quence. 
^    SloVLVMm^ft  examvV^VkUw^^er^  ahewed  that  np- 
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rigfatness  and  goodness  of  heart  never  saffer 
their  possessor  to  die  unamended. 

Once,  there  was  a  general  meeting  to  pass 
the  accounts  of  the  works,  so  that  the  priucipal 
miners  in  the  land  had  to  assemble  at  Mr.  Stil- 
liDgs,  their  president.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Stdlbein 
came  also,  as  well  as  Bailiff  Keilhof,  with  some 
others  of  the  Florenbargh  people.  Mr.  Stilling 
went  up  to  the  clergyman,  took  him  by  the  hand, 
and  led  him  to  a  chair  on  his  right  h^nd.  The 
preacher,  during  the  whole  time,  was  exceed- 
ingly friendly.  AAer  dinner  he  began  as  fol- 
lows:— 

"My  friends,  and  gentlemen,  I  am  old,  and 
I  feel  that  my  powers  are  rapidly  decaying ;  it 
ii  the  last  time  that  I  shall  be  with  you.  I  shall 
not  eome  hither  again.  Now,  if  there  is  any 
one  amongst  you  that  has  not  forgiven  me 
wherein  I  may  have  offended  him,  I  heartily  de- 
sire a  reconciliation.*' 

All  present  looked  at  each  other,  and  were 
silent.  Mr.  Stilling  cbuld  not  possibly  endure 
this.  *'  Sir,*'  said  be,  *'  this  touches  my  heart ! 
We  are  men,  and  all  of  us  liable  to  err.  I  have 
infinitely  much  to  thank  you  for : — you  have 
instilled  into  me  the  principles  of  our  religion, 
and  I  have  perhaps  often  given  you  occasion  to 
be  angry  with  me.  I  am  therefore  the  first  that 
requests  your  forgiveness  from  the  bottom  of  my 
soul,  in  whatever  I  may  have  given  yon  offence." 
The  clergyman  was  so  affected  that  the  tears 
ran  down  his  cheeks ;  he  stood  up,  embraced 
Stilling,  and  said,  **  I  have  often  offended  you ; 
I  regret  it,  and  we  are  brethren."  "No,"  said 
Stilling,  "you  are  my  father!— give  me  your 
blessing !"  Stollbein  still  held  him  fast  in  his 
arms,  and  said,  "  You  are  blessed,  you  and  your 
whole  family,  and  that  for  the  sake  of  that  man 
who  has  been  so  often  my  pride  and  my  joy !" 

This  scene  was  so  unexpected  and  affecting, 
that  most  of  those  present  shed  abundance  of 
tears,  but  Stilling  and  Stollbein  most  of  all. 

The  cler^man  now  stood  up,  and  went  down 
to  Baliff  KeUhof  and  the  rest  of  the  Florenburgh 
people,  smiled,  and  said,  "  Shall  we  also  balance 
our  accounts,  on  this  general  reckoning-day  1" 
Keilhof  answered,  "We  are  not  angry  with  you.'* 
"  That  is  not  the  question  now,**  said  Mr.  Stoll- 
bein ;  "  I  solemnly  ask  forgiveness  of  you  all,  if 
I  have  offended  you  in  any  thing  !**  "  We  will- 
ingly forgive  you,**  replied  Keilhof;  "  but  you 
must  do  this  from  the  pulpit.** 

Stollbein  felt  all  his  fire  again ;  however,  he 
was  silent,  and  sat  down  near  Stilling ;  but  the 
latter  grew  so  warm,  that  his  face  glowed.  "  Mr. 
Bailiff,**  he  began, "  you  are  not  worthy  that  God 
should  forgive  you  your  sins,  as  long  as  you 
think  so.  His  reverence  is  free,  and  has  fulfill- 
ed his  whole  duty.  Christ  enjoins  love  and  a 
forgiving  spirit.  He  will  repay  your  obstinacy 
on  your  own  head  !*' 

Mr.  Stollbein  terminated  this  affecting  scene 
with  the  words,  "That  shall  be  done  also;  I 
will  publicly  ask  forgiveness  of  my  whole  con- 
gregation from  the  pulpit;  and  prophesy  to 
them  that  one  shall  come  after  me  who  wiU  re- 
taliate upon  them  what  they  have  done  against 
me.**  Both  these  things  were  fully  accom- 
pUshed. 

Shortly  after  this  event,  Mr.  Stollbein  died  in 
peace,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  at  Floren- 
bargh by  the  side  of  his  wife.    In  his  life  he 


was  hated ;  but  after  his  death,  lamented,  hon- 
oured and  beloved.  Heinricb  Stilling,  at  least, 
will  revere  his  memory  as  k)ng  as  he  lives. 

Stilling  continued  until  Easter  with  Bailiff 
Keilhof;  he  then  perceived  that  every  one  k>ok- 
ed  sourly  at  him,  and  therefore  became  weaiy 
of  this  mode  of  life  also. 

One  morning,  in  bed,  he  revolved  his  circum- 
stances over  in  his  mind ; — the  idea  of  return- 
ing to  his  father  was  dreadful  to  him,  for  agri- 
cultural labour  wouM  at  length  have  entire^ 
worn  out  his  constitution ;  besides  which,  his 
father  only  gave  him  meat  and  drink ;  for  what 
he  earned  above  that,  he  placed  against  the  ad- 
vances he  had  made  him  in  former  years,  when 
he  couki  not  subsist  on  bis  schoolmaster's  pay ; 
he  therefore  dared  not  think  of  clothes,  although 
these  in  the  course  of  the  year  were  worn  out. 
It  was  likewise  painful  to  him  to  work  with 
other  masters,  and  he  saw  that  he  could  not 
save  for  himself  by  it ;  for  the  weekly  pay  of 
half-a-guilder  did  not  bring  him  in  so  much  in 
the  whole  year  as  the  most  needful  clothing  re- 
quired. Half  distracted,  he  threw  himself  oat 
of  bed,  and  exclaimed,  "  Almighty  God  !  what 
must  I  do  1**  That  very  moment  he  felt  as  if 
it  was  said  to  him  in  his  soul,  "  Get  thee  out  of 
thy  country,  and  from  thy  kindred,  and  from 
thy  father*s  house,  into  a  land  that  1  will  shew 
thee.*'  He  felt  himself  profoundly  tranquillised, 
and  immediately  determined  to  gp  into  another 
country. 

This  took  place  on  the  Tuesday  before  Easter. 
That  very  day,  his  father  visited  him.  The  good 
man  had  again  beard  of  his  son's  fate,  and  it  was 
on  this  account  he  came  to  Florenburgh.  Both 
took  their  seats  in  a  solitary  mom,  and  WQhelm 
began  as  follows : — "  Heinrich,  I  am  come  to 
take  counsel  with  thee :  I  now  see  clearly  that 
thou  hast  not  been  to  bhime.  God  has  ceruinly 
not  destined  thee  to  keep  school;  the  tailor's 
trade  thou  understandest,  but  thou  art  in  cir- 
cumstances in  which  it  cannot  yield  thee  what 
is  needful.  Being  with  me  is  also  not  proper 
for  thee ;  thou  shunnest  my  house,  nor  is  that 
any  wonder.  1  am  not  able  to  proeure  thee 
what  is  needful,  if  thou  canst  not  do  the  work 
which  I  have  to  do ;  it  is  difllcult  for  roe  to 
maintain  my  wife  and  children.  What  dost 
thou  think  1  Hast  thou  considered  what  thon 
intendest  to  be  1" 

Heinrich. — "  Father  I  have  reflected  upon  it 
for  years  together ;  but  it  has  only  this  morn- 
ing become  clear  to  me  what  I  ought  to  do ;  I 
must  remove  into  another  country,  and  see  what 
God  intends  to  make  of  me.*' 

Wilhelm. — "  We  are  then  of  the  same  opinion, 
my  son.  When  we  reflect  upon  the  matter  ra- 
tionally, we  shall  find  that  His  dealings  with 
thee,  from  the  beginning,  have  aimed  at  driving 
thee  from  thy  native  province ;  and  what  hast 
thou  to  expect  herel  Thy  uncle  has  cbikiren 
himself,  and  he  will  first  seek  to  provide  Ibr 
them,  before  he  helps  thee ;  meanwhile  thy  yeara^ 
are  passing  away.  But— then— when  I  relleet 
— on  thy  earliest  years — and  the  joy  I  promised 
myself---from  thee — and  when  thou  art  gone, 
Stilling*s  joy  is  at  an  end  !"  He  was  unable  to 
say  more,  but  held  both  his  hands  before  his  eyes, 
writhing  his  body  about,  and  weeping  aloud. 

This  scene  was  tOo  muc,Vi<'o\^\:^\cv<^^R^^»^8K 
— \\e  fsdiOed  a.v(^^ .  Oxi  ^«iwa^\a\»5M6^^'fe^™ 
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his  father  rose  up,  pressed  his  hand,  and  said, 
**  Heinrich,  take  leave  of  no  one ;  go  where  thy 
HeaTeniy  Father  beckons  thee.  The  holy  an- 
gels will  accompany  theo  whereyer  thoa  gotot ; 
write  to  me  often  how  it  fares  with  thee.'*  He 
then  hastened  out  of  the  door. 

StUIing  became  firm,  took  courage,  and  com- 
mended hunself  to  God ;  he  felt  that  he  was  en- 
tirely set  at  liberty  from  all  his  friends.  No 
further  impediment  remained ;  and  he  waited 
with  desire  for  Easter-Monday,  which  he  had 
appointed  for  his  departure : — he  told  no  one  of 
his  intention,  nor  visited  any  one,  but  remained 
at  home. 

However,  he  could  tiot  refVain  from  going  once 
more  into  the  church-yard.  He  was  unwilling 
to  do  so  by  day  :  he  therefore  went  thither  in 
the  evening  before  Easter-day,  by  the  light  of 
the  full  moon,  and  visited  father  Stilling's  and 
Borises  grave,  sat  down  a  little  while  upon  each, 
and  wept  silent  tears.  His  sensations  were  inex- 
pressible. He  felt  something  within  him  which 
said,  "  Were  these  two  still  alive,  it  would  fare 
very  differently  with  me  in  the  world  !"  At 
length  be  took  a  formal  leave  of  both  the  graves, 
and  of  the  venerable  remains  which  were  de- 
caying within  them,  and  went  his  way. 

The  following  Easter-Monday  morning,  which 
was  the  twelfth  of  April,  1762,  be  settled  his  ac- 
count with  Baihff  Keilhof,  from  whom  he  re- 
ceived some^iing  more  than  four  rix-doUars. 
This  money  he  put  into  his  pocket,  went  up  into 
his  room,  packed  up  his  three  ragged  shirts,  (the 
fourth  he  had  on,)  a  pair  of  old  stockings,  a 
night-cap,  together  with  his  scissors  and  thim- 
ble, in  a  portmanteau ;  then  put  on  his  clothes, 
which  consisted  of  a  pair  of  middling  good  shoes, 
black  woollen  stockings,  leather  breeches,  black 
cloth  waistcoat,  a  tolerably  good  brown  coat  of 
coarse  cloth,  and  a  large  hat  after  the  fashion 
of  those  days.  He  then  turned  up  his  straight 
brown  hair,  took  his  long  thorn- stick  in  his  band, 
and  walked  to  Salen,  where  he  provided  himself 
with  a  travelling-pass,  and  went  out  of  a  gate 
which  lies  towards  the  north-west.  He  fell  into 
a  high  road,  without  knowing  whither  it  would 
lead  him ;  he  followed  it,  and  it  brought  him  in 
thef^vening  to  a  large  village  which  lies  on  the 
borders  of  the  province  of  Salen. 

He  then  went  into  an  inn,  and  wrote  a  letter 
to  his  father  at  Leindorf,  in  which  he  took  a 
tender  leave  of  him,  and  promised  him,  as  soon, 
as  he  should  settle  himself  anywhere,  to  write 
to  him  very  circumstantially.  Amongst  the 
various  people  who  sat  drinking  in  the  house, 
there  were  several  carriers,  a  kind  of  persons 
who  are  the  most  suitable  for  giving  information 
respecting  the  roads.  Stilling  asked  them  whith- 
er that  road  led ; — they  answered,  to  Schonen- 
thal.  Now  he  had  heard  much  in  his  life-time  of 
this  celebrated  commercial  town ;  he  therefore 
determined  to  travel  thither,  and  inquire  the 
names  of  the  places  upon  the  road,  and  their 
distances  from  each  other.  All  this  he  marked 
down  in  his  pocket-book,  and  betook  himself 
quietly  to  rest. 


The  next  morning,  after  haTiog  drunk  coffiae 
and  eaten  his  breakfast,  he  commended  himadf 
to  God,  and  proceeded  on  his  joamey ;  but  it 
was  so  foggy,  that  he  could  acarcely  see  moce 
than  a  few  paces  before  him.  On  arriving  there- 
fore, at  an  extensive  heath,  where  there  wen 
many  roads  near  each  other,  he  always  followed 
that  which  seemed  to  him  the  most  troddci. 
But  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock,  when  iki 
fog  dispersed,  and  the  sun  broke  through,  hi 
found  that  his  path  led  towards  the  east  Hi 
was  much  alarmed ;  and  walked  on  a  little,  m- 
til  he  came  to  an  eminence,  from  whence  he  «v 
the  village  in  which  he  had  passed  the  aighl, 
again  before  him.  He  therefore  turned  abM; 
and  as  the  sky  was  clear,  he  found*  the  h^ 
road,  which,  in  the  course  of  an  hour,  led  hm 
to  a  large  hill. 

Here  he  sat  down  on  the  green  turf,  and  look- 
ed towards  the  south-east.  He  there  saw  is  tte 
distance  the  old  Geisenberg  castle,  the  Gfller, 
the  Heights,  and  other  well-known  districts.  A 
deep  sigh  arose  in  his  breast,  and  tears  flowed 
down  his  cheeks.  He  drew  out  his  tablets  ud 
wrote : — 


•  With  melting  cyoa  I  look  c 

To  yonder  well-known  smiUog  hni«  ; 

Oh,  when  I  view  the  landacape  o'er,— 
The  rocki,  the  fields,  the  woodi  and  nils. 

The  lofty  heights,  the  light  and  shade. 

Which  paradise  around  me  r     * 


I  feel,  as  when  in  pleasing  dreams, 
The  purest  zephyrs  breathe  aroood ; 

As  though  I  roved  by  Eden's  stivams, 
And  the  first  Adam  near  me  found' 

As  though  I  living  water  draok. 

And  by  the  brook  unconsdoua  sank. 

My  thoughts  then,  suddenly,  again 
Awake  roe,  like  the  thunder's  roar 

Descending  to  the  distant  plain. 
Whilst  forked  lighmings  blaae  all  o'er. 

Scared  by  the  flash,  the  roe-bock  starts, 

And  deep  into  the  thicket  daru. 

My  spirit  sinks  tp  criers  dark  hole. 

And  looks  for  aid  both  near  and  far ; 
No  light  then  penetrates  my  soul. 

No  longer  shines  a  single  star ; — 
I  call  so  loud,  the  rocks  resound ; 
A  thousand  echoes  swell  the  sound. 

At  length  there  shines  a  gleam  of  light— 
Mankind's  great  Father  beckooa  me ; 

Ye  mountains,  bloom  in  beauty  bright. 
Though  you  I  never  more  may  aee 

Till  the  last  flash  earth's  centre  ahakes. 

And  one  grand  oonflagratioa  makes  ! 

Then,  with  immortal  verdure  crown'd, 
I'll  seek  your  much-loved  beigiilB  attia 

For  father  StillUig  look  around. 
With  Doris  your  uU  summits  gain ; 

And  in  fhnse  bowers  she  held  so  dear 

Clothed  in  white  robes  will  1 1 


Farewell !— I  now  direct  my  view 
To  hills  and  lands  to  me  unknown 

And  look  no  longer  back  to  you. 
Until  my  earthly  courm  is  ran. 

My  Saviour,  guide  me  all  the  day. 

Whilst  walking  on  this  unknown  way!" 

Stilling  now  rose  up,  wiped  away  his  tetni 
took  his  statr  in  his  hand,  his  portmanteau  oa 
bis  back,  and  wandered  over  the  hiU  down  mts 
the  vale  below. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

As  Heinrich  Stilling  descended  the  hill  into 
ke  valley,  and  lost  sight  of  his  native  provincei 
is  heart  became  lighter ;  he  felt  that  all  the  con- 
ectioDs  and  relations  in  which  he  had  hitherto 
nffered  so  much,  were  at  an  end ;  therefore  he 
reathed  more  freely^  and  was  well  contented. 

The  weather  was  incomparably  beautiful ;  at 
lOon  he  drank  a  glass  of  beer  at  an  inn  which 
Cood  solitarily  by  the  road-side,  and  ate  a  sand- 
vich  with  it;  he  then  proceeded  on  his  way, 
rhich  led  him  through  waste  and  desert  places, 
ind  brought  him  in  the  evening,  after  sunset,  to 
i  miserable  village,  lying  in  the  fens,  in  a  nar- 
t>w  valley,  amid  the  bushes;  the  dwellings 
Mrere  all  miserable  huts,  and  stood  more  in  the 
iaixh  than  upon  it    It  had  not  been  his  intention 

0  pass  the  night  at  this  place,  but  two  leagues 
beyond  it;  having,  however,  strayed  from  his 
>ath  in  the  morning,  he  could  not  proceed  further. 

He  inquired  at  the  first  house  he  came  to, 
nrhether  there  was  any  one  in  the  village  that 
lodged  travellers.  A  house  was  pointed  out  to 
bim;  he  went  thither,  and  asked  whether  he 
rould  pass  the  night  there.  The  woman  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative.  He  went  into  the 
room,  sat  down,  and  laid  aside  bis  portmanteau. 
Her  husband  now  entered ;  some  little  children 
i^Ilected  round  the  table,  and  the  woman  brought 

1  lamp,  which  she  hung  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
room  by  a  hempen  string;  every  thing  looked  so 
poor,  and,  to  say  the  truth,  so  suspicious,  that 
Stilling  began  to  feel  apprehensive  and  afraid, 
Euid  would  rather  have  slept  in  the  open  air;  this, 
bowever,  was  quite  unnecessary,  for  he  possess- 
ed nothing  that  was  worth  stealing.  Meanwhile 
hey  brought  him  an  earthen  dish  with  sour- 
crout,  a  piece  of  bacon  with  it,  and  a  conple  of 
sggs  upon  it.  He  ate  it  with  a  relish,  and  lay 
lown  upon  the  straw  which  had  been  spread  for 
lim  in  the  room.  He  slept  but  little  beiore  mid- 
light,  chieflv  from  fear.  The  landlord  and  his 
nrife  slept  also  in  the  same  room,  in  an  alcove. 
Towards  twelve  o'clock,  he  heard  the  woman 
lav  to  her  husband,  "  Arnold,  art  thou  asleep  V* 
'^  No,"  answered  he, "  I  am  not  asleep."  Stilling 
listened,  but  purposely  drew  his  breath  strongly, 
:hat  they  might  believe  he  was  sleeping  soundly. 

"  What  kmd  of  a  man  may  this  be  V  said  the 
Q7oman.  Arnold  replied,  "  God  knows  I  I  have 
t)een  thinking  about  it  all  the  evening;  he  did 
not  say  much;  dost  thou  think  all  is  right  with 
himr 

"  Do  not  immediately  think  ill  of  people,"  an- 
swered Trina;  "he  looks  honest;  who  knows 
how  many  troubles  he  may  have  alreadv  passed 
through  1  I  really  pity  him ;  as  soon  as  ne  enter- 
ed the  door,  he  seemed  to  me  so  melancholy; 
may  the  Lord  our  God  preserve  him !  I  can  see 
that  he  has  something  on  his  heart." 

*•  Thou  art  in  the  right,  Trina !"  rejoined  Ar- 
nold ;  "  God  forgive  me  for  being  suspicious !  I 
was  just  thinking  of  the  schoolmaster  from  the 
province  of  Salen,  who  slept  here  two  or  three 
years  ago;  he  was  dressed  m  the  same  manner, 
and  we  heard,  afterwards,  that  he  was  a  coiner." 

"Arnold,"  said  Trina,  "thou  art  quite  unable 
to  know  people  by  countenances.  That  man 
looked  so  black,  aad  bad  sack  a  dark  expression 


in  his  eyes,  and  dared  not  look  at  one ;  bdt  this 
one  appears  kind  and  friendly;  he  has  certainly 
a  gooa  conscience." 

"Well,  well,"  concluded  Arnold,  "we  will 
commena  him  to  the  Lord  our  Grod,  who  will 
take  care  of  him,  if  he  is  pious." 

The  good  people  now  fell  asleep.  Stilling 
meanwhile  was  well  satisfied  upon  his  straw; 
he  felt  the  spirit  of  Stilling  breathe  around  him. 
and  slept  as  sweetly  till  the  morning  as  if  he  had 
lain  upon  eider-down.  On  awaking,  he  saw  that 
his  landlord  and  landlady  were  already  dress- 
ing; he  looked  smilingly  at  them  both,  and  wish- 
ed them  a  good  morning.  They  asked  him  how 
he  had  slept.  He  answered,  "  After  midnight,  . 
very  wellr'  "You  were  certainly  very  tired 
yesterday  evening,"  said  Trina ;  "  you  looked  so 
dejected."  Stilling  replied,  "Dear  friends,  it 
was  not  because  1  was  so  weary;  but  I  have 
suffered  much  in  my  life-time,  and  on  that  ac- 
count look  more  melancholy  than  I  am ;  'besides 
which,  I  must  confess  I  was  a  little  alarmed,  lest 
I  should  not  be  with  pious  people."  "  Yes,"  said 
Arnold,  "  you  are  with  those  that  fear  God,  and 
would  gladly  obtain  salvation:  had  you  had 
great  riches  with  you,  they  would  have  been  safe 
with  us."  Stilling  tendered  him  his  right  hand, 
and  said,  with  the  most  tender  mien,  "  Uod  bless 
you!  we  are  then  of  the  same  sentiments." 
"  Trina,"  continued  Arnold,  "  make  us  a  good 
cup  of  tea ;  fetch  some  of  the  best  cream,  and 
we  three  will  breakfast  together;  we  may  per- 
haps never  meet  again."  The  woman  was  ac- 
tive and  cheerful,  and  gladly  did  what  her  hus- 
band told  her.  They  then  sat  down  to  breakfast, 
and  all  three  were  at  home  with  each  other. 
Stilling  overflowed  with  friendship  and  suscep- 
tibility; it  pained  him  to  leave  the  good  people, 
and  he  shed  tears  on  parting  with  them.  Strength- 
ened afresh,  he  proceeded  on  his  way. 

Afler  travelling  five  leagues,  he  arrived,  just 
at  noon,  at  a  large  village,  which  lay  in  a  pleas- 
ant country;  here  he  inquired  for  a  good  inn, 
and  was  shown  one,  by  the  road-side,  into  which 
he  went,  entered  the  traveller's  room,  and  asked 
for  something  to  eat.  An  old  man  was  sittine 
by  the  stove,  the  cut  of  whose  clothes  indicated 
something  respectable,  but  their  present  condi- 
tion showed  that  he  must  have  descended  far  be- 
low his  former  circumstances.  There  were  be- 
sides, two  youths  and  a  ^rl  present,  whose  deep 
moumine-diess  indicated  the  loss  of  a  near  rela- 
tive. The  girl  attended  to  the  kitchen,  and  ap- 
peared modest  and  cleanly. 

Stilling  took  his  seat  opposite  the  old  man; 
whose  attention  his  open  countenance  and  friend- 
ly deportment  excited,  so  that  he  entered  into 
conversation  with  him.  They  soon  became  in- 
timate, and  Stilling  related  his  whole  history  to 
him.  Conrad  Brauer — for  such  was  the  old 
man's  name — was  astonished  at  it,  and  prophe- 
sied him  many  good  things.  The  wortny  man 
in  return  was  anxious  to  tell  him  his  own  fate 
also,  which  he  related  to  every  one  who  express- 
ed a  desire  to  hear  him ;  he  accordingly  did  so 
before,  during,  and  after  dinner.  The  yonnf 
people,  who  were  his  brother's  children^  hail 
probably  heard  \i  ^  NwoAi^^  >:\xftft.'?^  w^x\  "^^^-^ 
iherefoie  pa\^  ivo  ^^txX^xsX^x  ^w^^x^vs^  v^  '^''?? 
occaslouaS\7  contittwe^^^  \>o:vsx^\>Qax^««s»«^v 
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"  H«  that  loU  God  tho  Almiglitj  nsda.** 

The  old  man  folded  his.  hands,  and  sans  moM 
heartily,  so  that  the  tears  rolled  down  his  (meeks; 
as  did  also  the  three  young  people. 

SiilliDg,  after  paying  for  what  he  had  conso- 
med,  gave  his  hand  to  each  of  them,  and  took 
leave.  All  of  them  were  friendly  with  him,  and 
accompanied  him  to  the  front-door,  where  they 
all  four  again  gave  him  their  hands,  and  com- 
mended him  to  the  divine  protectieii. 

He  proceeded  forward  on  the  road  to  Scte- 
nenthal,  and  was  heartily  pleased  with  all  the 
good  people  he  had  hitherto  met  with.  I  will 
call  this  village  Holtzheim,  for  I  shall  be  obli- 
ged to  revert  to  it  in  the  seqael  of  my  history. 

From  this  place  to  Schooenthal,  he  had  only 
to  travel  five  leagues;  but  having  stayed  so  loi^ 
at  Holuheim,  he  was  unable  to  reach  it  that 
evening;  he  therefore  remained  a  good  league 
on  this  side,  during  the  night,  in  the  little  town 
of  Rasenheim.  The  people  where  he  lodged 
were  not  suitable  company  for  him,  and  conse- 
quently he  continued  silent  and  reserved. 

The  next  morning  he  set  out  upon  the  road  to 
Schonenthal.  On  ascending  the  hill,  and  rer 
viewing  the  incomparable  town  and  the  paradi- 
siacal valley,  he  was  delighted,  and  sat  down  on 
the  grass  surveying  the  whole  for  awhile ;  at  the 
same  time  the  wish  arose  in  his  inmost  soul,  "O 
God !  if  I  might  but  end  my  life  there  V* 

He  now  began  to  consider  what  he  intended 
to  do.  Disgust  at  the  trade  of  a  tailor  induced 
him  to  think  of  a  situation  with  some  merchant ; 
but  as  he  knew  no  one  at  Schonenthal  to  whom 
he  could  address  himself,  it  occurred  to  him  that 
Mr.  Dahlheim  was  preacher  in  the  village  of 
Domfeld,  which  lies  three  quarters  of  a  league 
up  the  valley,  eastward  of  Schonenthal ;  be 
therefore  immediatetv  determined  to  go  thither 
and  discover  himself  to  him.  He  arose,  went 
slowly  down  the  hill,  in  oitler  to  be  able  to  take 
a  good  view  of  every  thing,  until  he  reached  the 
town. 

He  immediately  perceived  what  prosperity 
and  affluence  manufactories  and  commerce  may 
procure  to  a  place;  the  sumptuous  palaces  of 
the  merchants,  the  neat  houses  of  the  tradesmen 
and  mechanics,  together  with  the  great  d^ree 
of  cleanliness  which  manifested  itself  even  in 
the  clothes  of  the  servant-women  and  the  lower 
classes,  quite  charmed  him ;  the  place  pleased 
him  exceedinffly.  He  went  through  the  whole 
town,  and  up  the  valley,  until  he  arrived  at  Dom- 
feld.  He  round  Mr.  Dahlheim  at  home,  and 
briefly  stated  his  circumstances  to  hira ;  but  the 
worthy  clergyman  knew  of  no  situation  for  hioL 
Stilling  had  not  yet  much  experience,  otherwise 
he  might  have  easily  thought  that  a  person  is 
not  taken  in  that  manner  from  the  road  into  mer- 
cantile service;  for  Mr.  Dahlheim,  although  he 
was  from  the  province  of  Salen,  knew  neither 
Stilling  nor  his  family. 

He  tnerefore  returned  to  Schdnenthal,  and  was 
half  willing  to  engage  himself  as  a  jonmeymia 
tailor;  but  perceiving,  as  he  passed  by  a  tailor's 
shop,  that  it  was  the  custom  there  to  sit  cross- 
legged  upon  the  table,  he  was  again  deterred,  for 
he  had  never  sat  otherwise  than  in  a  chair  before 
the  table.  While  he  was  thus  walking  up  and 
down  the  streets,  he  saw  a  horse  with  two  bas- 
kets upon  its  back,  and  a  tolerably  well-dressed 
man  standing  by  it,  who  was  lying  on  the  has- 

iUcl*i.    As  the  man's  appearance  pleased  him, 

A/ler  dinner,  SiiUing  went  to  a  planofone,\Si\\V\n^«L?»VedV\m^\\«&«\\>ft'««i*  leaving  town 
which  stood  agaiaat  the  wall,  and  played  axkd\\iialev«ii\Ti^.  lYit  Ki«n.  ^^^/*Xt*\  \  %ni  >kfc 
Rui^  the  hyaWf 


credible.  Stilling  however  listened  the  more  at- 
tentively, for  narrating  was  peculiarly  his  fa- 
vorite employment.  Conrad  Brauer  began  in 
the  following  manner: 

"  I  am  the  eldest  of  three  brothers ;  the  second 
of  them  is  a  rich  merchant  of  this  place;  and 
the  youngest  was  the  father  of  these  children, 
whose  mother  died  some  years  ago,  but  my  broth- 
er only  a  few  weeks  since.  When  I  was  young^ 
I  devoted  my  attention  to  the  manufacture  of 
woollen  cloths;  and  as  we  inherited  nothing 
from  our  parents,  I  instructed  my  two  brothers 
in  the  same  trade.  However,  the  youngest  mar- 
ried well,  by  which  he  came  into  possession  of 
this  house ;  he  therefore  gave  up  tne  trade,  and 
became  innkeeper.  I  and  my  second  brother, 
meanwhile,  continued  the  manufactory.  I  was 
fortunate,  and  with  the  blessing  of  God,  became 
prosperous  in  trade,  so  that  I  attained  riches  and 
affluence.  I  let  my  second  brother  enjoy  it  rich- 
ly.   Yes,  God  knows  I  did  I 

"My  brother,  meanwhile,  commenced  a  sin- 

fular  courtship.  There  dwelt  in  the  neighbour- 
ood  an  old  woman,  who  was  at  least  sixty 
years  old,  and  besides  that,  uncommonly  ugly; 
80  that,  on  account  of  her  intolerable  unclean- 
liness,  one  would  not,  so  to  speak,  have  taken 
hold  of  her  with  the  tongs.  This  old  virgin 
was  very  rich ;  but  at  the  same  time,  so  covet- 
ous, that  she  scarcely  ate  bread  and  water  suf- 
ficient to  keep  body  and  soul  together.  It  was 
commonly  said,  that  she  had  put  all  her  money 
into  a  sack,  which  she  had  hidden  in  some  very 
secret  place.  My  brother  went  to  her,  and  tried 
to  relcindle  the  extinguished  fire  of  this  person  ; 
he  succeeded  according  to  his  wish:  she  fell  in 
love  with  him,  and  he  with  her,  so  that  betroth- 
ment  and  marriage  soon  followed.  But  it  was 
long  before  he  could  discover  the  retreat  of  the 
household  god;  however,  my  worthy  brother  at 
length  succeeded  in  this  also — he  found  it,  and 
joyfully  carried  it  to  a  place  of  safety ;  this 
gnevea  my  good  sister-in-law  to  such  a  degree 
that  she  fell  into  a  consumption  and  died,  to  the 
grealjoy  of  my  brother. 

"  He  held  out  faithfully  during  the  usual  time 
of  mourning ;  but  in  the  mean  time  privately 
sought  for  a  young  lady,  who  might  be  about  as 
wealthy  as  he  had  so  innocently  become.  In  this 
also  he  was  successful :  and  he  began  to  lay  out 
his  money  to  profit,  and  that  too  at  my  expense ; 
for  he  traded  in  woollen  cloth,  and  deprived  me 
of  all  my  customers,  by  offering  his  goods  al- 
ways cheaper  than  I  did.  On  this,  I  began  to 
ffo  back,  and  my  afiairs  grew  worse  every  day. 
He  soon  saw  this,  and,  assuming  a  greater  de- 
gree of  kindness  towards  me,  promised  to  ad- 
vance me  as  much  money  as  I  should  require. 
I  was  foolish  enough  to  believe  him.  When  he 
thought  it  was  time,  he  took  away  every  thing 
that  I  had  in  the  world ;  my  wife  grieved  her- 
self to  death,  and  I  am  now  liviug  in  misery, 
penury,  and  sorrow.  He  devoured  my  late 
brother,  who  dwelt  in  this  house,  in  the  same 
manner." 

*•  Yes.  that  is  true,"  said  the  three  children, 
and  wept. 

Stilling  listened  to  this  tale  with  horror;  he 
said,  "  He  must  be  one  of  the  most  detestable 
men  under  the  sun ;  he  will  have  to  pay  for  it 
dearly  in  the  next  world." 

'*Yes,**  said  old  Brauer;  "but  such  people 
eare  little  about  that." 
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Sehanberg  carrier,  and  shall  set  off  immediate- 
hr."  Stilling  recollected  that  the  yonng  Mr. 
BloHbein,  the  son  of  the  preacher  at  F'loren- 
bargh,  was  minister  there,  and  that  several  jour- 


ed.  Scbauberg  lies  three  leagues  to  the  south- 
vest  ward  of  Schdnenthal. 

Stilling  sought  on  the  way  to  become  intimate 
with  his  companion.  If  it  had  been  the  honest 
"Carrier  of  Wandslieck,"*  the  two  would  have 
kad  an  agreeable  conversation  together;  how- 
ever, he  was  not;  although  the  Schauberg  car- 
rier might  have  been  one  of  the  most  worthy 
UnoDg  many,  for  he  took  Stilling's  portmanteau 
m  his  horse  without  charging  for  it;  so  that  al- 
hoDgh  he  was  no  sentimental  carrier,  yet  he 
ms  a  good,  honest  man,  which  is  saying  much. 

As  soon  as  they  arrived  at  Schauberg,  he  re- 
aired  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  StoUbein's  house;  the 
itier  bad  been  well  acquainted  with  his  grand- 
Llher,  as  well  as  his  late  mother;  he  also  knew 
is  father,  for  they  had  been  boys  together.  StoU- 
*in  was  heartily  ;)leased  at  seeing  his  country- 
an  ;  he  advised  him  immediately  to  apply  him- 
•If  to  his  trade,  that  he  might  earn  his'liveli- 
Kxl ;  and  meanwhile,  he  would  take  pains  to 
t>care  him  some  decent  situation.  He  sent  in- 
anily  for  a  journeyman  tailor,  of  whom  he  in- 
lired  whether  there  was  any  employment  to  be 
»tained  ifl  the  town  for  the  stranger. 
•*  O  yes !"  answered  the  fonner ;  "  he  comes 

if  he  had  been  sent  for;  Mr.  Nagel  is  in  great 
inC  of  a  workman."  Stollbcin  sent  the  servant- 
aid  thither  with  Stilling,  and  he  was  joyfully 
ceived  and  accepted. 

In  the  evening,  when  he  went  to  bed,  he  re- 
efed upon  his  change  of  circumstances,  and 
e  faithful  providence  of  his  heavenly  Father. 
Without  purposing  whither  to  go,  he  had  left  his 
itive  province;  Providence  had  graciously 
tided  him  during  three  days,  and  on  the  eyen- 
g  of  the  third  day  he  was  again  provided  for. 

now  became  apparent  to  him,  what  a  great 
ach  it  was  which  his  father  had  so  often  told 
m,  "  a  trade  is  a  valuable  gift  of  God,  and  has 
golden  foundation."  He  was  vexed  at  him- 
iir  for  being  so  much  an  enemy  to  this  voca- 
3n  ;  he  prayed  heartily  to  God,  thanked  him 
T  his  gracious  guidance,  and  laid  himself  down 
»  sleep. 

He  rose  early  in  the  morning,  and  placed  him- 
•If  in  the  workshop.  Mr.  Nagel  had  no  other 
lamcymen  besides  him ;  but  his  wife,  his  two 
au&hters,  and  two  boys,  all  assisted  in  making 
lotnes. 

Stilling*8  dexterity  and  uncommon  ability  in 
is  trade  very  soon  procured  him  the  fkvor  of 
in  master;  and  his  affability  and  good  disposi- 
on,  the  love  and  friendship  of  his  wife  and  chil- 
ren.  Scarcely  had  he  been  three  days  there, 
rhen  he  felt  liim.self  at  home;  and  a$?  he  had 
either  reproach  nor  persecution  to  fear,  he  was 
>r  the  time,  so  to  speak,  perfectly  satisfied. 

The  first  Sunday  afternoon  he  devoted  to  Ict- 
sr-wriiing,  and  informed  his  father,  his  uncle, 
nd  other  good  friends,  of  his  present  circum- 
tanceft,  in  order  to  set  the  minds  of  his  family  at 
ase :  for  it  may  be  supposed  that  they  were  anx- 
oas  about  him,  until  tney  knew  he  was  earning 
lis  bread.  He  soon  received  friendly  answers 
6  these  letters,  in  which  he  was  exhorted  to  hn- 


*  A  an^-ett^mied  pubUcMiitm  whieh  bMn  that  titk. 


mility  and  integrity,  and  warned  against  danger 
fh>m  associating  with  unsafe  people. 

Meanwhile,  he  became  known  througboat 
Schauberg.  On  the  Sunday  forenoon,  when  he 
attended  church,  he  always  went  up  to  the  or- 
gan-gallery; and  as  the  organist  was  extreme- 
iV  old  and  inexpert.  Stilling  felt  confident  that 
during  the  singmg  and  on  leaving  church  he 
could  play  beuer;  for  although  he  had  never 
learned  to  play  on  the  piano  scientifically,  but 
merely  from  his  own  reflection  and  practice, 
yet  he  played  church-music  very  correctly  from 
the  notes,  and  perfectly  in  four  parts;  he  there- 
fore requested  the  oi^anist  to  let  him  play ;  the 
latter  was  heartily  glad  of  his  assistance,  and 
permitted  him  to  perform  on  all  occasions. 
Now,  as  he  was  fond  of  continually  touching 
sixths  and  thirds  in  the  preludes  and  interludes, 
and  of  playing  the  softest  and  most  pathetic  keys, 
by  which  the  ear  of  the  vulgar  and  of  those  who 
do  not  understand  music  is  most  afiected ;  and 
because,  when  the  service  was  over,  he  always 
played  an  harmonious  vocal  piece,  which  was 
either  tender  or  melancholy,  and  in  which  the 
flute-stop  with  the  tremulant  was  almost  always 
used — every  one  was  attentive  to  the  singular 
organist ;  and  most  of  the  people  stood  before  the 
church  until  he  came  down  from  the  organ  and 
out  of  the  church-door;  when  they  laid  their 
heads  together,  and  asked  each  other  who  it  could 
possibly  be.  At  length  it  was  generally  knowa 
that  it  was  Mr.  Nagel's  journeyman. 

When  anyone  came  to  Mr.  Nagel,  particular- 
ly respectable  people,  merchants,  men  in  office, 
or  even  learned  men,  who  had  any  orders  to  give 
re.<tpecting  clothing,  they  entered  into  conversa- 
tion with  Stilling  regarding  his  performance  on 
the  organ;  and  one  word  led  to  another.  At 
that  time,  he  mingled  many  scraps  of  Latin  in 
his  discourse,  particularly  when  conversing  with 
people  whom  he  supposed  to  understand  Latin; 
this  was  wont  to  astonish  them  all,  not  so  much 
because  of  his  wondrous  learning,  as  because  ho 
sat  at  his  needle,  and  yet  spoke  in  such  a  man* 
ner;  which,  united  in  one  person,  was  something 
nnheard-of,  particularly  in  Schauberg.  All  men. 
whether  high  or  low,  who  became  acquainted 
with  him,  loved  him ;  and  this  was  peculiarly 
Still  lug's  element :  where  he  was  uuKnown,  he 
was  silent,  and  where  he  was  not  loved,  melan- 
choly. Mr.  Nagel  and  his  whole  family  honor- 
ed him  in  such  a  manner  that  he  was  more  the 
master  than  the  journeyman  in  the  house. 

The  Sunday  afternoon  was  a  most  agreeable 
season  to  them  all.  At  such  times  they  went  to 
a  beautiful  room  in  the  upper  part  of  the  house, 
the  prospect  from  which  was  iruly  delightful ; 
Stilling  there  read  to  them  out  of  a  book  which 
Madame  Nagel  had  inherited ;  it  was  an  old 
folio,  with  many  wood-cuts;  the  title  page  was 
lost.  It  treated' of  the  history  and  wars  of  the 
Netheriands,  under  the  g(»vpmment  of  the  Duch- 
ess of  Parma,  the  Duke  of  Alba,  the  great  Corn- 
meter,  &c.,  together  with  the  wonderful  adven- 
tures of  Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau.  Stilling 
acted,  at  the  same  time,  the  part  of  a  professor 
who  reads  lectures;  he  explained,  he  related  cir- 
cumstances between  whiles,  and  his  auditory 
were  all  attention.  Narrating  had  always  been  his 
delight,  and  practice  at  length  makes  the  master. 

Towards  evening,  he  went  with  his  master, 
or  rather  his  friend  Nagel,  to  take  a  walk  abQ<». 
the  town ;  aiwl  as  \\.  \%  «A,v«aL^\fc^  «^  "wv  «wv^«««ft. 
scarceW  fiY«  \tagaw  ^tom>3tt^^^vs«^.^^«^^ 
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beautiful  prospect.  Towards  the  west,  this  mag- 
uificent  stream  was  seen  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance in  the  rays  of  the  evening  sun,  hastening 
majestically  to  the  Netherlands;  round  about 
lay  a  thousand  bushy  hills,  where  either  flourisli- 
ing  farms,  or  the  sumptuous  residences  of  mer- 
chants peeped  forth  from  between  the  green 
trees.  On  these  occasions  Nagel's  and  Stilling's 
conversation  was  cordial  and  intimate;  they 
poured  out  their  souls  to  each  other,  and  Stilling 
went  to  bed  as  well  pleased  as  he  had  formerly 
done  at  Zellberg. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  StoUbein  was  exceedingly  grat- 
ified that  his  countryman  Stilling  was  so  gener- 
ally beloved,  and  gave  him  hopes  that  in  time 
he  should  be  able  to  provide  for  nim  respectably. 

Thus  pleasantly  passed  thirteen  weeks ;  and 
I  can  affirm,  that  Stilling,  during  that  time,  was 
neither  ashamed  of  his  trade,  nor  had  any  par- 
ticular desire  to  forsake  it.  At  the  end  of  that 
time,  about  the  middle  of  June,  he  was  passing 
one  Sunday  afternoon  through  a  street  in  the 
town  of  Schauberg;  the  sun  shone  pleasantlv, 
and  the  sky  was  partially  covered  with  light 
clouds;  he  was  neither  meditating  deeply,  nor 
had  he  any  thing  else  of  a  particular  nature  in 
his  thoughLs.  He  accidentally  looked  upwards, 
and  with  this  look  an  unknown  power  penetrated 
his  soul ;  he  telt  inwardly  happy,  his  whole  bod v 
trembled,  and  he  could  scarcely  keep  himself 
from  sinking  to  the  ground.  From  that  time,  he 
felt  an  invincible  inclination  to  live  and  die  en- 
tirely for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  his 
fellow-men ;  his  love  to  the  Father  of  men,  and 
to  the  divine  Redeemer,  as  well  as  to  all  men. 
was  at  that  moment  so  great,  that  he  would 
gladly  have  sacrificed  his  life,  had  it  been  re- 
quired. He  felt,  at  the  same  time,  an  irresisti- 
ble impulse  to  watch  over  his  thoughts,  words, 
and  works,  that  they  might  all  be  useful,  agree- 
able, and  acceptable  to  God.  He  made  upon  the 
spot  a  firm  and  irrevocable  covenant  with  God, 
to  resign  himself  henceforth  entirely  to  his  gui- 
dance, and  cherish  no  more  vain  wishes;  but 
that  if  it  should  please  God  that  he  should  con- 
tinue a  tradesman  all  his  life  long,  he  would  will- 
ingly and  joyfully  assent  to  it. 

He  therefore  turned  about,  and  went  home, 
and  told  no  one  of  this  circumstance ;  but  con- 
tinued as  before,  except  that  he  spoke  less,  and 
more  cautiously,  which  made  him  still  more  be- 
loved. 

This  circumstance  is  a  real  truth.  I  leave  it 
to  men  of  genius,  philosophers,  and  psychologists 
to  make  what  they  please  of  it ;  I  am  well  aware 
what  it  is  that  thus  converts  a  man,  and  so  en- 
tirely changes  him. 

Three  weeks  ailer  this  took  place,  Stilling 
went  on  the  Sunday  afVemoon  to  church;  after 
service,  it  occurred  to  him  at  the  church-door,  to 
pay  a  visit  to  the  schoolmaster  of  the  place;  he 
was  astonished  at  himself  that  he  had  not  done 
so  before;  he  therefore  went  directly  to  him. 
The  latter  was  a  worthy  and  respectable  man ; 
he  was  already  acquainted  with  Stilling,  and 
was  glad  to  see  him;  they  drank  tea  together, 
and  afterwards  smoked  a  pipe  of  tobacco.  At 
length,  the  schoolmaster  began,  and  asked  wheth- 
er he  would  not  like  to  enter  upon  a  good  place. 
His  desire  for  it  was  instantiv  again  as  great  as 
it  had  ever  been.  "  O  yes!"  answered  he ;  "1 
should  be  heartily  glad  to  do  so."  The  school- 
master continued,"  You  come  as  if  you  had  been 
tieat  for:  I  have  received  a  letter  lo-day  ttom 


yond  Holtzheim,  in  which  he  requests  ne  i  to 
point  out  to  him  a  good  domestic  tutor.  lU  * 
not  think  of  you,  until  yon  had  entered;  km 
occurs  to  me,  that  yon  wonld  be  the  bib  Ir 
him;  if  you  will  accept  the  5ilnatiao,,ik«i 
no  doubt  you  will  obtam  it."  Stilling  wask* 
ily  glad  of  it,  and  believed  firmly  that  Ik  te 
•f  his  deliverance  was  come ;  he  thereibif  ail 
it  had  always  been  his  aim  to  serve  Qdwi 
his  neighbour  with  his  few  talents,  and  itatke 
should  seize  this  opportunity  with  buthte^  |iK 
because  it  might  tend  to  his  advaDcem 
"  There  is  no  doubt  of  that,"  rejoined  the  «W  K:^ 
master;  '' it  depends  solely  upon  yoarbebiM^  k 
and  in  time  you  will  certainly  prosper,  aad*  tit 
tain  preferment;  I  will  write  next  post^t  ^- 
Mr.  Hochberg,  and  you  will  soon  be  sett  v.'  1' 
After  some  further  discourse.  Stilling  mnri  ^ 
home.  He  immediatelv  related  this  rrentiolfc 
Stollbein,  as  also  to  Mr.  Nagel  and  ta»  fuii\. 
The  clergyman  was  glad, but  Mr.  Nagelndki  Pu 
household  were  sorry ;  they  employed  all  ikf  *«i 
eloquence  to  retain  him  with  them,  bot  ii  vis i  k^' 
vain ;  his  trade  was  again  odious  tohim,iBdiii  K? 
time  seemed  tedious  until  he  reached  his 6* 
nation.  How<;ver,  he  now  felt  somethiogviB' 
in  him  which  continually  opposed  sach  n  tk 
gagement ;  this  "  uuknown  something  coon- 
ced  him  in  his  mind  that  his  present  iDclioUd 
again  proceeded  from  the  old  corrupt  wdat 
His  new  conscience,  if  I  may  so  speik,  tf 
awoke  in  him  only  since  the  Suaaaj  iboM 
mentioned,  when  he  experienced  such  a  pews' 
ful  inward  change.    This   conviction  piiiri 


W9$lfhy  merchant,  who  lives  half  a  \ea^«  Y».\^a^\t^  «?g«i\m«fiX.  T^Q^\)A-V»i^BM^b(yss» 
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him ;  he  felt  that  it  was  true — but  his 
tion  was  too  strong,  he  could  not  resist  it:  k^ 
sides  this,  a  species  of  serpent  had  in&inuni 
itself  into  him,  which  sought  to  help  itself  bjtk 
aid  of  reason,  suggesting  to  him  as  idUow: 
"  Hath  God  indeed  determined  that  thonsltoalii 
remain  eternally  sitting  at  the  needle,  and  bay 
thy  talents  1  By  no  means  f  thou  must  lif  « 
thy  talent  to  usury  the  first  opportunity;  doit 
let  thyself  be  persuaded  to  the  contrary;  it  in 
mere  hypochondriacal  phantom."  Conseitf 
then  agam  whispered, "  But  how  often  hastthft 
been  desirous  or  laying  out  thy  talent  in  tlieii- 
struction  of  youth,  ana  how  nas  it  then  M 
with  thee  V*  The  serpent  knew  how  to  object" 
this  by  replying,  "  Those  were  pnrificatk)ai,iH 
tended  to  fit  thee  for  important  employiDCi&' 
Stilling  gave  credence  to  the  serpent,  and  e»< 
science  was  silent. 

The  following  Sunday,  a  messenger  am 
from  Mr.  Hochberg  to  fetch  Stilling.  AU^ 
at  his  departure ;  but  he  left  them  with  ior.  W 
arriving  at  Holtzheim,  they  went  to  ola  Brt« 
who  had  related  his  history  to  Stilling  oa  m 
first  passing  through  the  village;  he  told  Ik 
honest  old  man  his  renewed  eood-fornine;  ■ 
the  latter  did  not,  as  it  seemed jparticalartf* 
joice  at  it;  however,  he  said,  **  This  is,  fort* 
a  good  beginning."  Stilling  imagined  the  >* 
might  have  his  reasons  for  saying  so. 

After  proceeding  half  a  league  fortber,^ 
reached  Mr.  Hochberg's  house.  It  lav  in  »* 
tie  pleasant  valley  by  a  beautiful  brooV,  tf* 
from  the  high-road  by  which  Stilling  had  trU* 
led .  On  entering  the  house,  Madame  Hocbl4 
came  out  of  the  parlour.  She  was  splcndg 
dressed,  and  a  lady  of  uncommon  beaatr.  ^ 
saluted  Stilling  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  PJ 
him  to  go  into  the  parlour.  He  went  in,  ■■ 
tovMi^  ML  txwWwaVj  burnished  and  beautiW" 
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with  a  pretty  girl ;  the  boys  were  dressed 
rlet  clothes,  in  the  hussar  lashion ;  bat  the 
lite  in  the  style  of  a  princess.  The  good 
•n  came,  in  order  to  pay  their  respects  to 
icw  tutor ;  they  made  their  obeisances  as 
ad  been  tanght,  and  stepped  towards  him 
I  his  band.  Now  such  a  thing  had  never 
happened  to  Stilling  in  his  whole  life ;  he 
neither  how  to  act  nor  what  to  say ;  they 

his  hand,  but  as  he  held  the  hollow  of  it 
n^  they  were  obliged  to  take  the  trouble  of 
^  it  about,  in  order  to  press  their  little 
s  upon  the  back  of  it.    Stilling  now  per- 

how  he  had  to  behave  on  the  occasion ; 
5  children  skipped  awajr  again,  and  were 
lat  they  had  finished  their  task. 

Hochberg  and  his  old  father-in-law  were 

0  church,  while  his  lady  was  occupied  in 
g-  her  domestic  arrangements  in  the  kitch- 
»tilling  was  therefore  alone  in  the  room; 
arly  saw  what  was  requisite  here,  and  that 
s  defective  in  two  essential  things,  in  order 

frivate  tutor  at  Mr.  Hochberg*s.  He  was 
y  ignorant  of  the  science  of  politeness; 
though  he  had  not  been  brought  up  in  stu- 
ideness,  yet  he  had  never  made  a  bow  in 
is  life — every  thing  had  been  hitherto  ver- 
ilutation,  and  a  shake  of  the  hand.  His 
lage  was  his  native  dialect,  In  which,  at  the 
1^  could  only  honor  a  person  with  the  lit- 
'ord  "You."  And  secondly,  his  clothes 
not  fashionable,  nor  even  good,  but  coarse 
nuch  worn.  He  had  earned,  it  is  true, 
ffuilders  at  Mr.  Nagel's,  but  what  was  that 
±  want  of  every  thing  I  For  two  guilders 
d  purchased  a  pair  of  new  shoes,  a  hat  for 
lore,  a  shirt  for  two,  and  two  he  had  in  his 
t  But  all  this  outlay  was  scarcely  visible 
him*;  he  immediately  felt  that  he  would  be 
ashamed ;  he  had  also  hourly  to  learn,  by 
ion,  a  more  polite  behaviour,  and  to  en- 
ur  by  his  faithful  diligence,  ability,  and 
ronduct,  to  gain  the  favor  of  his  employers, 

1  they  might  gradually  help  him  out  of  his 
sities. 

.  Hochberg,  at  length,  also  made  his  ap- 
ace, for  it  was  noon.  He  united  in  one 
I  every  thing  that  can  be  called  dignity  and 
intile  respectability.  He  was  a  good-look- 
lan,  tall,  and  rather  corpulent;  he  had  a 
round  face,  of  a  brown  complexion,  with 
iet-black  eyes,  and  rather  thick  lips;  and 
he  spoke,  two  rows  of  teeth  like  alabaster 
•n  showed  themselves;  his  gait  and  pos- 
rere  perfectly  Spanish,  but  I  must  at  the 
t^me  confess  there  was  nothing  affected  in 
:  all  was  natural  to  him.    On  entering  the 

he  looked  at  Stilling,  just  as  great  prin- 
e  wont  to  look  at  any  one.  This  k>ok  pen- 
1  Stilling  through  and  through,  perhaps  as 
ly  as  that  did  which  he  nine  years  aAer- 
I  felt  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the  greatest 
»  of  Grermany ;  and  his  knowledge  of  the 
at  that  time,  was  probably  in  the  same  pro- 
n  as  Hochberg  with  this  excellent  prince. 
BT  this  look,  Mr.  Hochberg  nodded  at  Still- 
od  said,  "  ServUeur^  monsieur  f 
ling  immediately  collected  himself,  bowed, 
(11  as  he  could,  and  said,  "  Your  servant, 
ysir!" 

confess  the  truth,  he  had  studied  for  an 
>ver  this  compliment;  but  as  he  could  not 

before-hand  what  Hochberg  would  saj 
r,  there  was  an  end  to  it,  as  well  as  to  his 
ity.    Mr.  Hochberg  paced  the  room  a  few 


times ;  he  then  looked  at  Stilling  again,  and  said, 
"  Are  you  resolved  to  serve  with  me  as  a  pre- 
cepiorl" 

&itfin^.— "Yes." 

Hochberg.^"  Do  you  understand  languages?" 

SliUing,'-**  Latin,  pretty  well." 

Hochberg. — "  Bon^  monsieur!  You  do  not  in- 
deed require  it,  but  the  cannaissance  of  it  is  most 
essential  in  orthography.  Do  you  understand 
arithmetic  also  1" 

Staling.—**  I  have  exercised  myself  in  geom- 
etry, for  which  arithmetic  is  requisite;  I  have 
also  studied  a  little  in  dialling  and  mathemat- 
ics." 

Hochberg.—**  Eh  bicn !  that's  clever :  that  pleas- 
es me.  I  will  give  you,  together  with  board  and 
lodging,  twenty-five  guilders  a  year." 

Stilling  was  satisfied  with  it,  although  it  seem- 
ed to  him  rather  too  little;  he  therefore  said,  "  I 
shall  be  content,  with  what  you  may  add  to  it; 
and  I  hope  you  will  give  me  what  I  may  de- 
serve." 

Hochberg. — "  Qui;  your  amduiU  will  deter- 
mine how  I  may  act  m  that  respect." 

They  now  went  to  dinner.  Stilling  saw  here 
also  how  much  he  had  still  to  learn  before  he 
could  bring  meat  and  drink  to  his  mouth  it  la 
mode.  But  notwithstanding  all  these  difficulties, 
he  felt  within  him  a  secret  joy,  on  being  at  length 
elevated  from  the  dust,  and  introduced  into  the 
circle  of  respectable  people,  for  which  he  had  so 
much  longed.  All  that  he  saw,  which  apper- 
tained to  propriety  of  behaviour  and  good  man- 
ners, he  ODserved  most  minutely ;  he  even  exer- 
cised himself  in  making  proper  obeisances,  when 
he  was  alone  in  his  chamber,  when  no  one  could 
see  him.  He  regarded  his  present  situation  as 
a  school,  where  the  opportunity  was  afforded 
him  of  learning  decorum  and  politeness. 

The  next  day  he  began  to  attend  to  the  tuition 
of  the  two  boys  and  the  girl ;  he  had  great  pleas* 
ure  in  the  children,  for  they  were  well  brought 
up,  and  particularly  very  obliging  towards  their 
teacher,  and  this  sweetened  all  his  labor.  A  few 
days  afler,  Mr.  Hocbber;^  set  off  for  the  fair. 
His  departure  grieved  Stilling,  for  he  was  the 
only  one  that  could  converse  with  him;  the  rest 
spoke  always  upon  such  subjects  as  were  en- 
tirely indifferent  to  him. 

Thus  passed  some  weeks  very  pleasantly, 
without  Stilling's  having  any  thing  to  wish  for, 
except  that  he  might  at  length  be  provided  with 
better  clothes.  He  wcote  an  account  of  this 
change  in  his  circumstances  to  his  father,  and 
received  a  pleasing  reply.  / 

Mr.  Hocnberg  returned  at  Michaelmas.  Still- 
ing was  glad  of  his  arrival;  but  this  joy  was  not 
of  long  duration.   A  total  change  gradually  took 

Elace,  which  rendered  his  situation  painful  to 
im.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hochberg  had  thought  that 
their  preceptor  had  still  clothes  at  Schanbeig. 
But  when  tney  saw,  at  length,  that,  he  had  realnr 
brought  all  he  had  with  him,  they  began  to  think 
meanly  of  him,  and  to  mistrust  him ;  they  lock- 
ed every  thing  up  in  his  presence,  were  reserved, 
and  he  perceived  from  their  conversation  that 
they  looked  upon  him  as  a  vagabond.  Now 
there  was  nothing  in  the  worid  more  repugnant 
to  Still int^  than  to  be  suspected  of  the  slightest 
breach  of  trust,  and  therefore  this  circumstance 
was  quite  intolerable  to  him.  It  is  likewise  in- 
conceivable how  the  good  people  could  fall  upoa 
such  a  satan  ic  idea.  Ho^«^ w ,  Sx  S&  xwaax  ^^ksJc^ 
able  thai  M>me  one  ot  V\ve  «cnwi\sNrw.x»5a^^ 
ful,  who  soQ^l  u>  Mwate  \:tA  «os\KR.vso.Xft"s^«^^ 
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behind  his  back;  and  the  worst  of  it  was,  they 
did  not  openly  make  any  charge  against  him, 
which  deprived  him  of  all  opponuniiy  of  defend- 
ing himself. 

By  degrees,  they  made  his  duties  more  diffi- 
cult. As  soon  as  he  arose  in  the  morning,  he 
went  down  into  the  parlour;  they  then  drank 
coffee,  which  was  over  by  seven  o'clock,  and  he 
was  obliged  immediately  to  accompany  the  chil- 
dren into  the  school-room,  which  consisted  of  a 
little  chamber,  four  feet  wide  and  ten  feet  long: 
he  did  not  come  out  of  it  till  between  twelve  and 
two  o'clock,  when  he  was  called  to  dinner;  and 
directly  aHer  that,  he  went  in  again  until  four, 
when  they  drank  tea;  immediately  afler  tea  it 
was  said  again,  "Now,  children,  to  school!" 
and  then  he  did  not  leave  it  again  before  nine 
o'clock,  when  supper  was  served;  after  which 
he  went  to  bed. 

In  this  manner,  he  had  not  a  moment  for  him- 
self, except  on  Sundays;  and  these  be  also  spent 
sorrowfully,  because,  on  account  of  his  want  of 
clothes,  he  could  no  longer  go  to  the  door,  much 
less  to  church.  If  he  had  continued  at  Schau- 
berg,  Mr.  Nagel  would  by  degrees  have  suffi- 
ciently provided  for  him,  for  he  had,  in  fact,  made 
remote  preparations  for  so  doing. 

A  three-headed  monster  was  now  really  let 
loose  upon  poor  Stilling.  The  most  extreme 
poverty,  a  continual  incarceration  or  imprison- 
ment, and  thirdly,  an  insufferable  mistrust,  and 
the  extreme  contempt  for  him  which  resulted 
from  it. 

Towards  Martinmas,  all  his  susceptibilities 
awoke,  his  eyes  opened,  and  he  .saw  the  blackest 
melancholy  approaching  him  like  a  legion  of 
devils.  He  called  aloud  to  God  so  that  it  might 
have  been  heard  from  pole  to  pole,  but  there  was 
no  longer  any  feeling  of  consolation ;  he  could 
not  even  once  think  of  God  so  that  his  heart 
might  have  participated  in  it;  and  this  dreadful 
torment  he  nad  never  before  been  acquainted 
with,  even  by  name,  much  less  ever  experienced 
the  least  of  it.  Besides,  this,  he  had  not  about 
him  a  single  faithful  soul  to  whom  he  could  com- 
municate his  circumstances;  nor  had  he  clothes 
to  seek  for  such  a  friend— they  were  torn,  and 
time  was  not  even  allowed  him  to  repair  them. 

He  thought  at  the  very  commencement,  that 
he  would  not  long  be  able  to  hold  out  under  such 
circumstances;  and  yet  they  daily  grew  worse. 
His  master  and  mistress,  and  every  one  else, 
troubled  themselves  as  \ji\\e  about  him  as  if  he 
had  not  been  in  the  world,  although  they  were 
well  satisfied  with  his  tuition. 

As  Christmas  drew  near,  his  painful  situa- 
tion increased.  The  whole  of  the  day  he  was 
quite  stiff  and  reserved;  but  in  the  evening, 
about  ten  o'clock,  when  he  retired  to  his  chamber, 
his  tears  began  to  flow,  he  trembled  and  shook 
like  a  malefactor  who  is  about  to  be  broken  on 
the  wheel;  and  when  he  was  lying  in  bed,  he 
struirglcd  in  snch  a  manner  with'  his  mental  tor- 
ment, that  the  whole  bed,  and  even  the  glass  in 
the  windows  shook,  till  he  fell  asleep,  it  was 
still  very  fortunate  for  him  that  he  was  able  to 
sleep;  hut  when  he  awoke  in  the  morning,  and 
the  son  shone  upon  his  bed,  he  was  horrified, 
and  was  again  stiff  and  cold ;  the  beautiful  sun 
seemed  to  him  nothing  else  thnn  the  wrathful 
eye  of  God,  which,  like  a  flaming  world,  threat- 
ened to  hurl  down  thunder  and  lightning  upon 
him.  But  all  the  day  long  the  heavens  apj)eared 
red  to  him,  and  he  started  ai  the  s\eV\i  o\  e^et^ 
Mviag  being,  as  if  it  had  beea  a  g^i\  ^YiV\e 


on  the  contrary,  it  would  ba^e  ben 
refreshment  to  him  to  have  wuehei 
ploomy  abyss,  between  corpses  ud  i 
jects. 

At  length  he  (bund  time,  dnring  tk 
to  give  his  clothes  a  thorough  rerair; 
his  coat,  and  put  every  thing  to  ngkts 
he  could.  Poverty  is  the  mother  of 
and  he  covered  his  deficiencies  in  sod 
that  he  could  at  least  go  a  few  tiiaa 
at  Holtzheim,  without  being  ashaa 
had  become  so  pale  and  thin  that  b( 
longer  cover  his  teeth  with  his  lips;  il 
of  his  face  were  dreadfully  disfigiued 
his  eyebrows  were  raised  up  veij  k^ 
forehead  was  full  of  wrinkles;  hiseyt 
deep,  and  dark  in  his  head ;  his  nppi 
the  nostrils,  had  drawn  itself  opvan 
comers  of  his  month  sank  down  with 
cheeks ;  every  one  who  saw  him  coai 
fixedly,  and  turned  away  from  himi 
hension. 

On  Sunday,  alter  new-year,  he  wcb 
There  was  no  one  of  all  the  people 
to  him,  except  the  Rev.  Mr.  Briici; 
served  him  from  the  pulpit,  and  when 
was  over,  the  worth>[  man  hastened 
church,  sought  for  him  among  the 
stood  at  the  door,  seized  him  by  tb 
said,  **  Come  with  me,  tutor !  you  ihi 
me,  and  spend  the  aAemoon  with  ne 
expressible  what  an  effect  these  kinc 
up^n  bis  mind ;  he  could  scarcely  r 
weeping  and  crying  aloud ;  the  teai 
streams  down  his  cheeks ;  he  conki 
the  preacher  a  word,  and  the  latter  v 
furtner  questions,  but  conducted  bin 
his  house ;  his  lady  and  the  children 
ed  at  his  appearance,  and  heartily  p 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Bruck  had  nnrot; 
down  to  table.  The  clerg}'maE  imn 
gan  to  speak  of  his  situation,  and  tkj 
fully  and  emphatically,  that  Stilling 
but  weep  aloud,  and  all  that  sat  kt 
with  him.  This  excellent  man  rfad 
what  was  the  matter  with  him ;  be  ii 
asserted  that  all  the  sufferings  be  1: 
endured  had  been  only  purifying  fin 
eternal  love  sought  to  put  away  be 
to  make  him  meet  for  some  pecolia 
that  his  present  painful  situation  bad 
ted  him  for  the  same  reason,  and  it« 
long  before  the  Lord  would  grackM 
him ;  and  similar  consolations  of  tbe  1 
refreshed  the  parched  soul  of  poor  i 
a  cool  dew.  But  this  consolaiioa  * 
long;  he  was  obliged  to  return  in  tbi 
his  prison,  and  the  pain,  ader  tbisr 
was  only  the  more  intolerable. 

These  dreadful  sufferings  continue) 
tin  mas  to  the  I2th  of  April,  1768,  c 
nineteen  or  twenty  weeks.  This  dt] 
fore  the  happy  epoch  of  his  delift 
rose  eariy  in  the  rooming  with  the 
painful  sufferings  with  which  be  b> 
to  sleep ;  he  went  down  as  usuil  ti 
drank  coffee,  and  from  thence  to  the  s 
At  nine  o'clock,  as  he  was  sitting  at 
his  pri.«;on,  and  ouite  retired  within 
during  the  fire  of  his  sufferings,  he  8 
his  state  completel  v  changed :  all  hit 
and  pain  had  wholly  disappeared:  k 
delight  and  profound  peace  in  hu  i 
\ Vt\t>N  nox  -wVx^v.  lo  do  for  joy  and  f 
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^  to  go  away ;  he  had  taken  this  reaolation 
It  being  conscious  of  it;  he  therefore  rui»e 
{  same  moment,  went  up  to  his  bedroom, 
sllected  upon  his  circumstances.  How 
tears  of  joy  and  gratitude  flowed  there, 
alone  can  comprehend  who  have  been 
*lves  in  a  similar  situation, 
now  packed  his  few  remaining  rags  to- 
,  bound  up  his  hat  with  them,  but  lefl  his 
3ehind.  This  bundle  he  threw  out  of  a 
w  into  the  yard  behind  the  house,  then 
low{^  again,  and  walked,  with  perfect  in- 
nce,  oat  of  the  gate,  went  behind  the  house, 
is  bundle,  and  walked  as  fast  as  he  could 
field,  and  pretty  far  into  the  thicket.  He 
)ut  on  his  worn  out  coat,  his  hat,  and  put 
i  chamois-frock,  which  he  wore  in  the 
lays,  into  his  bundle,  cut  a  stick  on  which 
ported  himself,  and  wandered  northwards 
liil  and  dale  without  any  certain  path, 
ind  was  now  quite  tranquil;  he  tasted  the 
ess  of  liberty  in  all  its  fulness;  but  he 
ill  so  stupifled  and  almost  insensible,  that 
not  reflect  upon  hi^  situation,  and  was 
ble  of  thinking.  Afier  walking  onwards 
lost  an  hour  through  waste  places,  he  hit 
.  high  road,  and  then  saw,  about  a  league 
him,  a  little  town  upon  a  hill,  to  which 
ad  led ;  he  followed  it  involuntarily,  and 
eleven  o'clock  arrived  at  the  gates.  He 
isked  the  name  of  the  town,  and  was  told 
Waldstatt,  which  he  had  sometimes  heard 
ned.  He  went  in  at  one  gate,  directly 
h  the  town,  and  out  of  the  other.  There 
id  two  road5,  which  seemed  to  him  equally 
i;  he  chose  one  of  them,  and  went,  or 
ran  forwards  upon  it.  AAer  travelling 
y  half  a  league,  he  found  himself  in  a 
the  road  disappeared,  and  he  saw  no  fur- 
ice  of  it.  He  sat  down,  for  he  bad  tired 
f  with  running.  All  his  mental  faculties 
turned ;  he  recollected  himself,  and  found 
had  not  a  single  farthing  of  money  in  his 
» having  demanded  little  or  nothing  of  his 
from  Mr.  Hochberg;  besides  which,  he 
mgry,  be  was  in  a  wilderness,  and  did 
}w  a  single  individual,  far  and  wide,  that 
qua inted  with  him. 

low  began  to  say  to  himself,  "  I  have  at 
ascended  the  hignest  summit  of  abandon- 
nothing  more  is  left  me  but  to  beg  or  die. 
;  the  first  day  in  my  life  in  which  I  know 
inner  provided  for  me !  Yes,  the  hour  is 
when  that  great  promise  of  the  Redeem- 
nt  to  the  highest  test,  as  it  respects  me, 
hair  of  your  head  shall  perish !'  If  this 
,  I  must  have  immediate  aid;  for  to  this 
It  I  have  trusted  in  Him,  and  believed  his 
I  belong  to  those  eyes  that  wait  upon  the 
hat  He  may  give  them  their  meat  in  due 
,  and  satisfy  them  with  his  (food  pleasure; 
is  creature,  at  least  as  much  as  any  bird 
»gs  in  the  trees,  and  always  finds  its  food 
it  requires  it."  Siilling\s  heart,  at  these 
was  in  a  state  similar  to  that  of  a  child 
•y  severe  correction  it  melts  at  length  like 
id  the  father  turns  away  lo  hide  his  tears. 
!  wiiat  moments  are  these,  when  it  is 
St  how  the  bowels  of  the  Father  of  men 
3ver  ihem,  and  when,  from  compa.ssion, 
I  no  longer  restrain  himself, 
le  reflecijn?  thus,  his  mind  was  snddenly 
',  an«l  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  some  one 
red  to  him,  "Go  into  fhc  town  and  seek 
erl"   He  turned  about  ihe  same  moment, 


and  feeling  in  one  of  his  pockets,  he  found  that 
he  had  his  scissors  and  thimble  with  him,  with- 
out knowing  it.  He  returned,  therefore,  and 
went  in  at  the  gate.  He  found  a  person  stand- 
ing before  his  door,  whom  he  saluted,  and  asked 
where  the  best  master-tailor  in  the  town  lived. 
The  man  called  a  child,  and  said  to  it,  "Take 
this  person  to  Mr.  Isaac."  The  child  ran  before 
Stilhng,  and  conducted  him  to  a  small  house,  in 
a  remote  comer  of  the  town ;  he  went  in,  and  en- 
tered the  parlour.  Here  he  found  a  pale,  thin, 
but  civil  and  cleanly  woman,  who  was  spread- 
ing the  cloth,  in  order  lo  dine  with  her  children. 
Stilling  saluted  her,  and  asked  her  whether  he 
could  have  work  there.  The  woman  looked  at 
him,  and  considered  him  from  head  to  foot. 
"  Yes,"  said  she,  in  a  modest  and  friendly  man- 
ner ;  "  my  husband  is  at  a  loss  for  a  journey- 
man ;  where  are  you  froa>t"  Stilling  answer- 
ed, "  From  the  province  of  Salen."  The  woman 
brightened  up,  and  said,  "  My  husband  is  also 
from  that  part ;  I  will  send  for  him."  He  was 
gone  to  work  at  a  house  in  the  town,  with  a 
journeyman  and  apprentice;  and  she  sent  one 
of  the  children  thither  to  fetch  him.  In  a  few 
minutes  Mr.  Isaac  entered  the  holise ;  his  wife 
toki  him  what  she  knew,  and  he  made  further 
inquiries  regarding  what  he  wished  to  know; 
he  then  willingly  took  him  into  his  employ. 
His  wife  now  invited  him  to  sit  down  with  tnem. 
and  thus  his  dinner  had  been  already  prepared 
for  him,  while  he  was  wandering  in  tne  wood 
and  reflecting  whether  God  would  that  day 
grant  him  his  necessary  food  t 

Mr.  Isaac  stayed  and  dined  with  them.  After 
dinner,  he  took  him  to  work  with  him  at  a  bail- 
ift\  whose  name  was  Schauerof;  this  man 
was  a  baker,  a  tall,  thin  personage.  AAcr  Mr. 
Isaac  and  his  new  journeyman  had  sat  down, 
and  began  to  work,  the  bailifi*  came  also,  with 
his  long  pipe,  sat  down  with  the  tailors,  and 
commenced  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Isaac, 
where  they  had  probablv  previously  left  ofi*. 

"Yes,"  said  the  bailifi*;  "the  idea  that  I  form 
to  myself  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  is,  that  of  an 
omnipresent  power,  which  every  where  seeks 
entrance  into  the  hearts  of  men,  in  order  to 
ohange  every  soul  into  its  own  nature;  now, 
the  lUrtber  any  one  is  from  God^he  more 
estranged  is  he  from  this  Spirit.  What  dost 
thou  think  of  it,  brother  Isaac*.  1" 

"  I  view  the  matter  much  in  the  same  man- 
ner," rejoined  the  latter;  "it  chiefly  depends 
upon  the  will  of  man;  the  will  makes  him  sus- 
ceptible of  it" 

Stilling  could  now  no  longer  restrain  himself; 
he  felt  that  he  was  with  pious  people :  he  began 
all  on  a  sudden  to  weep  aloud,  behind  the  uble, 
and  exclaim,  "  O  Qod,  I  am  at  home !  1  am  at 
home!"  All  who  were  present  started,  and 
were  astonished;  they  knew  not  what  was  the 
matter  with  him.  Mr.  Isaac  looked  at  him, 
and  said,  "What  is  the  matter,  Stillingr*  (for 
he  had  told  him  his  name.)  Stilling  answered, 
"  It  is  long  since  I  have  heard  this  language;  and 
ns  I  now  see  that  you  are  people  who  love  Grod, 
I  was  unable  to  contain  myself  for  joy."  Mr. 
Isaac  continued,  "Are  you  then  a  friend  of  re- 
ligion and  true  godliness  1" 

" "  Oh  yes,"  rejoined  Stilling,  "  from  my  very 
heart !" 

The  bailifflaughed  for  joy,  and  said,  "We 
have  therefore  one  brother  more."    Mr.  Isaac 
and  bailiff  SchaneroC  s^VvooV.  V.\^  \s^  >5cv^\v«cA^ 
and  weie  mucVi  ^Va«sie4.   \dl^^  c^wivxi^^TbSNKL 
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supper,  the  joameyman  and  apprentice  went 
home ;  but  the  bailiff)  Isaac,  and  Stillinff^  con- 
tinued long  together,  conversing  in  an  edifying 
manner  on  religious  subjects. 

Heinrich  Stilling  now  lived  again  content- 
edly at  Waldstatt ;  after  so  much  suffering  and 
imprisonment,  peace  and  liberty  tasted  so  much 
the  sweeter.  He  had  not  written  one  word  con- 
cerning his  distresses  to  his  father,  in  order  that 
he  might  not  erieve  him ;  but  now,  having  leH 
lir.  Hochberg  s  and  living  again  at  his  trade, 
he  wrote  him  much,  but  not  all.  The  answer 
which  he  received,  was  a  reiteration  of  what  he 
had  often  told  him,  that  he  was  not  destined  for 
the  instruction  of  youth. 

After  Stilling  had  been  some  days  with  Mr. 
Isaac,  the  latter  once  began,  while  they  were  at 
work  together,  during  the  absence  of  the  other 
journeyman  and  apprentice,  to  speak  to  him  re- 
specting his  clothes,  and  inquired  minutely  con- 
cerning every  thing  he  had.  After  Isaac  had 
heard  all,  he  immediately  rose  up,  and  fetched 
some  beautiful  violet-coloured  cloth  for  a  coat, 
a  fine  new  hat,  black  cloth  for  a  waistcoat,  stulT 
for  an  undcr-waistcoat  and  trowsers,  and  a  pair 
of  good  fine  stockings;  the  shoemaker  had  or- 
ders to  measure  him  for  a  pair  of  shoes,  and  his 
wife  made  him  six  new  shirts ;  all  this  was  ready 
in  a  fortnight.  His  master  then  put  one  of  his 
walking-sticks  into  his  hand:  and  Stilling  was 
now  better  clothed  than  ever  he  had  been  in  his 
life ;  besides  which,  every  thing  was  according 
to  the  fashion,  and  now  he  was  not  ashamed  to 
be  seen. 

This  was  the  last  enemy  that  was  to  be  over- 
come. Stilling  could  not  sufficiently  express 
his  heartfelt  gratitude  to  God  and  his  benefac- 
tor ;  he  wept  for  joy,  and  was  completely  com- 
fortable and  happv.  But  blessed  be  thy  ashes, 
thou  friend  of  stilling,  where  thou  liest  and  re- 
posest!  When  once  the  words  shall  resound 
over  a  flaming  world,  "/  iras  nakcd^  ajul  ye 
clothed  vuf  then  shalt  thou  also  lift  up  thy 
head,  and  thy  glorified  body  will  shine  seven 
times  more  brilliantly  than  the  sun  on  a  sum- 
mer's morning ! 

Stilllng's  inclination  to  rise  higher  in  the 
world  was  for  this  time,  so  to  speak,  comjpletely 
torn  up  by  the  roots ;  and  he  was  firmly  and  ir- 
revocably resolved  to  remain  a  tailor,  until  he 
should  be  clearly  convinced  that  it  was  the  will 
of  Ood  he  should  begin  something  else.  In  a 
word,  he  solemnly  renewed  the  covenant  with 
God,  which  he  had  made  the  previous  summer, 
on  the  Sunday  afternoon,  in  the  street  of  Schau- 
berpr.  His  master  was  also  so  satisfied  with 
him  that  he  treated  him  in  every  respect  as  his 
companion  -,  but  his  wife  loved  nim  as  tenderly 
as  a  sister;  and  the  children  likewise  were  fond 
of  him,  so  that  he  again  lived  in  his  proper  ele- 
ment. 

His  fondness  for  the  sciences,  indeed,  still  re- 
mained what  it  had  been;  however,  it  rested 
under  the  ashes — he  had  no  longer  a  passion  for 
ihem,  and  he  let  them  rest. 

Mr.  Isaac  had  a  large  acquaintance  with  pi- 
ous and  awakened  people  for  five  leagues  round 
Waldstatt.  Sunday  was  appointed  for  visiting; 
he  therefore  went,  early  on  the  Sunday  morning, 
with  Stilling,  to  the  place  they  had  resolved 
upon,  and  after  spending  the  day  with  their 
friends,  returned  home  in  the  evening.  Or  if 
they  intended  to  go  far,  they  set  out  together  on 
the  Sunday  afternoon,  and  relumed  otv  the  Mon- 


day  morning.    It  afforded  joy  lo  SUWms^s  sowW  in^,  ^«^\vi  ^ .  >c[i<ciNrait  ihoa  not  thai  I  "^ 


to  become  acquainted  with  so  manT  riitH 
characters ;  and  he  was  particululy  pM 
that  all  these  people  had  nothing  ouiiiR^ 
tic,  but  simply  sought  to  exercise  love  b  U 
and  man,  and  to  imitate  Christ,  tbeir  He^i 
their  walk  and  conversation.  Tlu8fiillf» 
corded  with  Stilling's  religions  sjitea^  wt 
therefore  he  united  with  all  these  pe(]])kii» 
cere  and  fraternal  affection.  And  ii  a^ 
this  connexion  had  an  exceUeoi  efieetipi 
him.  Isaac  continually  admoDisbed  kii  » 
watch  and  pray,  and  always  fratemalljr  ruI> 
ed  him  when  he  was  not  suflicientlT  caUk 
his  conversation.  This  manner  of  litt  wis k» 
yond  measure  useful  to  him,  and  prepucdii, 
more  and  more,  for  what  God  intended  to  ab 
of  him. 

In  the  middle  of  May— I  believe  it  tisiv 
Whitsuntide  — Mr.   Isaac  determiiied  lo  ni 
some  very  pious  friends  in  the  province  of  M 
about  six  leagues  from  Waldstatt;  tbeyMi 
a  little  town,  which  I  will  here  call  Rothabid 
He  took  Stilling  with  him :  it  was  niostdeliikiM 
weather,  and  the  way  thither  led  ihrangbtai* 
ing  part  of  the  country;  atonetimeacroaiM^ 
ow;  at  another  through  a  green  thicketfilMiil 
nightingales ;  sometimes  up  a  field  coTtndftt 
flowers;  at  others,  over  a  bushy  hill;  sooedtf 
on  a  heath,  where  the  scenery  aroimd  wasptf- 
disiacal;  then  into  a  large  wood;  afifim 
along  a  cool  and  murmuring  brook,  lad  thi 
continually  changing  as  they  proomied.  Oi 
twp  pilgrims  were  healthy  and  well,  tiii|* 
care  or  sonow ;  they  had  peace  both  vitkiiM 
without,  loved  each  other  as  brethren,  sivtfi 
experienced  every  where  the  goodness  indi* 
ness  of  the  Father  of  all  things  in  natoM| 
possessed  a  number  of  good  friends  in  the  vvdi, 
and  few  or  no  enemies.    They  walked,  or  n^ 
er  ran,  hand-in-hand,  alone  their  war,  spil> 
quite  confidentially  on  all  kinds  of  su^' 
sang  some  edifying  hymn,  unu'I  they  airi«4i* 
wards  evening,  without  weariness  or  diiM^ 
at  Rothenbeck.    They  took  up  tbeir  ««** 
with  a  venr  worthy  and  affluent  friend,  to  «** 
they  therefore  proved  the  less  burdensome.  '^ 
name  of  this  friend  was  Glbckner,  wbovtf' 
tradesman,  and  dealt   in  a  varieiY  ofw«* 
This  man  and  his  wife  had  no  children-  W 
both  received  the  strangers  with  cordial  ^ 
tion ;  and  though  they  were  not  vet  acqniii* 
with  Stilling,  vet  they  were  very  friendly  »• 
wards  him,  on  Isaac's  assuring  them  that  Ik** 
of  the  same  will  and  sentiments  withtbemd 

During  supper,  in  the  evening,  Glockntf* 
lated  a  verv  remarkable  tale  regarding  hisbj** 
er-in-law  f^reymnth,  which  was  to  the  fc^ljj 
eflfect :— Madame  Freymuth  was  Gloclnw" 
wife's  sister,  and  of  one  mind  with  hercone* 
ing  religion ;  the  two  sisters  therefore  camfi^ 

auently  together,  with  other  friends,  on  the  ftj' 
ay  afternoon,  when  they  recapitnlaiw  "^ 
morning's  sermon,  read  in  tlie  BiWe,  and  flj| 
hymns.  Freymuth  could  not  bear  this  tf  *» 
he  was  an  arch  enemy  to  such  thinp.M*''"' 
standing  he  went  diligently  to  church  and  «* 
ment,  but  that  was  all ;  horrible  oaths, drajoj 
gaming,  licentious  conversation,  and  fi^gy 
were  his  most  gratifying  amusements,  ia**" 
he  passed  his  time  after  his  business  was> 
ished.  When  he  came  home  in  the  er*"** 
and  found  his  wife  reading  the  Bible,  or  i*J 
other  edifying  book,  he  b«gan  to  swear »} 
dreadful  manner,  and  to  say  to  her,  *'  Tbooe*; 
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i  r '  He  then  seized  her  by  the 
*  about  upon  the  ground,  and 
lood  gushed  from  her  nose  and 
,  she  did  not  say  a  word,  but 

she  embraced  his  knees,  and 
th  many  tears,  to  be  converted 
course  of  life ;  he  then  kicked 
n  with  his  feet,  and  said,  "  That 
retch  !  I  will  be  no  hypocrite, 
reated  her  in  the  same  manner 
bat  she  had  been  in  company 

people.    In  this  way  he  had 

his  wife  had  been  of  diferent 
Qself     But  now,  only  within 

Freymuih  had  become  entire- 
lat  in  the  following  manner: — 
:  his  departure  for  the  fair  at 
ng  this  time,  his  wife  was  en- 
)  live  as  she  pleased ;  she  not 
t  other  friends,  but  also  occar 

considerable  number  of  them 
:  she  did,  also,  last  Easter  fair. 
y  of  them  were  assembled  In 
e  on  a  Simda^  evening,  and 
tying,  and  singing  together,  it 
not  to  suffer  this;  they  came, 
roke  all  the  windows  within 
s  the  house-door  was  fastened, 
Arith  a  strong  pole.  The  com- 
ar  were  alarmed  and  terrified, 
ight  to  bide  himself  as  well  as 
ne  Freymuth  alone  remained ; 
e  house-door  broken  open,  she 
a  light  in  her  hand.  Several 
ready  burst  in,  whom  she  met 
smiled  at  the  people,  and  skid 

"  Neighbours  1  what  is  it  you 
ately  it  seemed  as  though  they 
ating,  they  looked  at  each  oth- 

and  went  quietly  home  again. 
r,  Madame  Freymuth  sent  for 
rpenier,  in  order  to  restore  cv- 
3per  state ;  this  was  done,  and 
inished  when  her  husband  re- 
lir. 

y  observed  the  new  windows, 
:ed  his  wife  how  it  had  hap- 

him  the  pure  truth,  circum- 
cealed  nothing  from  him ;  but 
2  time,  in  litr  mind,  to  God  for 
he  expected  nothing  else  but 
dreadfully  beaten.  Freymuth, 
;hink  of  that ;  but  was  mad  at 
:  mob.  His  intention  was  to 
;  upon  the  villains,  as  he  called 
re  commanded  his  wife,  with 
I  who  they  were  that  had  com- 
;,  fur  she  had  seen  and  recog- 

sband,"  said  she,  "I  will  tell 
a  still  greater  sinner  than  they 
here  was  or.e  who  for  the  very 
me  most  dreadfully.** 
lot  understand  this  as  it  was 
nlo  a  passion,  beat  upon  his 

1  out,  "  May  the  d fetch 

if  thou  dost  not  this  moment 
'as."  "Yes,"  answered  Ma- 
I  will  tell  thee;  revenge  thyself 
I  as  thou  wilt ;  t^iou  art  the  man 
therefore  worse  than  the  peo- 
ke  the  windows."  Freymuth 
)od  as  if  struck  by  lightning; 
ile :  at  Xen^ih.  he  began,  "  God 
t  in  the  right !  I  have  certainly 


I  been  a  real  villain  I  I  am  wishing  to  revenge  my- 
self on  people  who  are  better  than  I !  Yes,  wife  I 
I  am  the  most  wicked  wretch  upon  earth !"  He 
jumped  up,  ran  up  stairs  to  his  bed-room,  lay 
there  three  days  and  three  nights,  flat  upon  the 
ground,  ate  nothing,  and  only  occasionally  took 
something  to  drink.  His  wife  kept  him  com- 
pany  as  much  as  she  could,  and  helped  him  in 
prayer,  that  he  might  obtain  favour  with  Grod, 
through  the  Redeemer. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day,  he  rose  with 
his  mind  at  ease,  praised  God,  and  said,  "  I  am 
now  assured  that  my  grievous  sins  are  forgiven 
me!"  From  that  moment  he  has  been  quite 
another  man,  as  humble  as  he  was  proud  beibre, 
as  meek  as  he  had  been  previously  wrathful  and 
daring,  and  as  heartily  pious  as  he  had  before 
been  impious. 

This  man  would  have  been  a  subject  for  my 
friend  Lavater.  The  expression  oi  his  counte- 
nance was  the  maddest  and  wildest  in  the  world  ; 
it  needed  only  a  single  passion — for  instance, 
anger— to  be  excited,  and  the  animal  spirits  re- 
quired only  to  extend  every  muscle  of  nis  &ce, 
and  he  would  have  appeared  raging  mad.  But 
now  he  is  like  a  lion  turned  into  a  lamb.  Peace 
and  serenity  are  impressed  upon  every  muscle 
of  his  countenance,  and  this  gives  him  an  aspect 
as  pious  as  it  wasj)reviously  brutal. 

After  supper,  Glldckner  sent  his  servant  to 
Freymuth's  nouse,  to  say  that  friends  had  ar- 
rived to  visit  him.  Freymuth  and  his  wife  came 
immediately,  and  welcomed  Isaac  and  StiUing. 
The  latter  made  his  observations,  all  the  even- 
ing, upon  the  two  people,  and  at  one  time  ad- 
mired the  meekness  of  the  lion,  and  at  another 
the  courage  of  the  lamb.  All  the  six  were  very 
happy  together,  edified  each  other  as  well  as 
they  were  able,  and  went  late  to  bed. 

Our  4wo  friends  continued  a  couple  of  days 
longer  at  Rothenbeck,  visiting  ana  reoeiving 
visits.  The  schoolmaster  there,  who  was  also 
a  Stilling,  and  firom  the  province  of  Salen,  be- 
longed likewise  to  the  society  of  the  pious  at 
Rothenbeck ;  him  they  visited  also.  He  became 
particularly  fond  of  Stilling,  especially  on  hear- 
ing that  he  had  been  a  long  time  schoohnaster. 
The  two  Stillings  made  a  covenant  with  each 
other,  that  one  should  write  to  the  other  as  long 
as  they  lived,  in  order  to  maintain  the  friendship 
then  lormed. 

At  length  they  travelled  back  asain  from 
Rothenbeck  to  Waldstatt^  and  betook  themselves 
to  their  occupation,  during  which  they  passed 
their  time  in  all  lands  of  pleasing  conversation. 

There  dwelt,  about  a  league  from  Waldstatt, 
a  considerable  merchant,  of  the  name  of  Span- 
ier.  This  man  had  seven  children,  of  whom  the 
eldest  was  a  daughter  of  about  sixteen,  and  the 
youngest  a  girl  of  a  year  old.  There  were  in 
all,  three  sons  and  four  daughters.  He  had  a 
very  large  iron-foundry,  which  consisted  of  sev- 
en forges,  of  which  four  were  near  his  house, 
and  three  lay  at  the  distance  of  a  league  and  a 
half,  not  far  from  Mr.  Hochberg's  house,  where 
Stilling  had  formerly  resided.  He  posj«es$ed, 
besides,  a  great  many  estates,  houses,  gardens, 
and  all  that  belong  to  them,  together  with  a 
number  of  domestics,  footmen,  servants,  and 
grooms ;  for  he  had  several  horses  for  his  own  use. 

When  Mr.  Spanier  had  collected  together  suf- 
ficient employment  for  the  tailor,  he  sent  for  Mr. 
Isaac  witn  his  journeyman  to  work  for  ^ovivs. 
days  at  his  house,  mot^^t  Vo  \«^wvT\ck&  wr'^'ssA. 
his  peopWs  cXo'Ctaica. 
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After  Stilling  had  been  twelve  weeks  with  Mr. 
Isaac,  it  happened  that  they  were  sent  for  to  work 
at  Mr.  Spanier's.  They  went  thither  early  iu 
the  morning.  On  entering  the  room-door,  Mr. 
Spanier  was  sitting  alone  at  the  table,  drinking 
coffee  out  of  aiiitle  pot  that  had  been  filled  for 
him  alone.  He  turned  himself  slowly  about, 
looked  Stilling  in  the  face,  and  said,  "Good 
morning,  Mr.  Tutor." 

Stilling  blushed  deeply,  and  knew  not  what  to 
say ;  however,  he  soon  recovered  himself,  and 
said,  "  Your  servant,  Mr.  Spanier."  The  latter 
remained  silent,  and  continued  to  drink  his  cof- 
fee.   But  Stilling  betook  himself  to  his  work. 

Some  hours  afterwards,  Mr.  Spanier  walked 
up  and  down  the  room,  but  without  speaking  a 
word;  at  length  he  stood  still  before  Stilling, 
looked  at  him  awhile,  and  said, 

"  You  succeed  as  well  in  that,  Stilling,  as  if 
you  had  been  bom  to  be  a  tailor ;  but  that  you 
are  not." 

''How  sor  asked  Stilling. 

"For  this  very  reason,"  rejoined  Spanier; 
"  because  I  will  have  you  for  tutor  to  my  chil- 
dren." 

Mr.  Isaac  looked  at  Stilling,  and  smiled. 

"No,  Mr.  Spanier!"  replied  Stilling;  "that 
will  not  be  tlie  case.  I  have  irrevocably  deter- 
mined to  teach  no  more.  I  am  now  quiet  and 
comfortable  at  my  trade,  and  I  will  not  depart 
from  it." 

Mr.  Spanier  shook  his  head,  laughed,  and 
continued,  "  1  will  teach  you  something  differ- 
ent to  that;  I  have  levelled  so  many  a  mount- 
ain in  the  world,  that  if  I  were  unable  to  bring 
you  to  another  wav  of  thinking,  I  should  be 
ashamod  of  myself." 

He  said  nothing  more  unon  the  subject  that 
day;  but  Stilling  entreated  nis  master  to  let  him 

Shome  the  same  evening,  in  order  to  escape 
r.  Spanier's  snares.  However,  Mr.  Isaac 
would  not  permit  it;  Stilling,  therefore,  armed 
himself  in  the  best  manner,  in  order  to  be  able 
to  resist  Mr.  Spanier  with  the  most  weighty  ar- 
guments. 

The  next  day  it  again  happened  that  Mr.  Span- 
ier walked  up  and  down  the  room,  and  began  to 
speak  to  Stilling  as  follows : — 

<<Hear  me,  Stilling.  If  I  were  t«  let  a  fine 
coat  be  made  for  me,  and  then  hang  it  upon  a 
nail,  without  ever  putting  it  on— should  I  not  be 
thought  a  fooir 

"Yes,"  replied  Stilling;  "first,  if  you  needed 
it,  and,  secondly,  if -it  fitted  well.  But  supposing 
you  let  such  a  coat  be  made  without  requiring 
it,  or  if  you  put  it  on,  and  found  it  was  every 
where  too  tight  for  you,  what  would  you  do  then  V* 

"  I  will  tell  you  what  I  would  do  with  it,"  an- 
swered Spanier;  "I  would  give  it  to  someone 
else,  whom  it  fitted." 

"But,"  rejoined  Stilling,  "if  you  had  given 
it  to  seven,  and  each  of  them  returned  it  to  you, 
and  said,  *  It  does  not  fit  me,'  how  would  you 
then  act  1" 

Spanier  replied,  "I  should  still  be  a  fool  if  I 
suffered  it  to  hang  up  for  the  moths  to  devour;  I 
would  give  it  to  the  eighth,  and  say,  *  Alter  it  till 
it  fits  you.'  But  supposing  the  eighth  was  per- 
fectly willin?  to  take  the  coat  as  it  was,  and  not 
to  require  more  of  it  than  it  was  made  for,  I 
should  be  committing  a  sin  if  I  did  not  give  it  to 
himr 

"  Yon  are  in  the  right  there,"  rejoined  Stilling; 
"however,  not  withstand  in?  aU  this,  I  enlre^l 
you,  Mr.  Soanier  <br  God*8  stke«  leave  me  ai 
oiy  trade." 


"No,"  answered  he,  "that  I  will  not;  you 
shall  and  must  become  my  domestic  tutor,  aod 
that  on  the  following  terms:  You  are  unac- 
quainted with  the  French  language,  but  with  me 
it  is  necessarv,  for  many  reasons,  that  you  do- 
derstand  it;  therefore  look  out  for  a  language- 
master  wherever  you  please ;  renaove  to  bia, 
and  learn  the  language;  I  will  gladly  pay  what- 
ever it  may  cost.  Further,  I  give  vou,  notwith- 
standing, full  liberty  to  return  to  "Mr.  Isaac  as 
soon  as  you  are  tired  of  living  with  roe;  and 
finally,  you  shall  have  all  that  you  need  as  to 
clothmg,  &c.,  as  long  as  yon  continae  with  me. 
But  then  I  have  also  a  right,  on  the  contraiy,  to 
demand  Ikis  of  you — that  you  will  not  enter  upoa 
any  other  situation,  as  long  as  I  require  yoo, on- 
less  it  be  to  provide  yourself  for  lile." 

Mr.  Isaac  was  touched  with  this  pioposaL 
"Now,"  said  he  to  Stilling,  "you  will  commit i 
sin,  if  you  do  not  consent.  This  comes  froa 
God,  and  all  your  previous  engagements  bom 
yourself." 

Stilling  examined  himself  closely,  and  fonod 
within  him  no  passion  or  ambitious  feeling,  but 
felt,  on  the  contrary,  a  hint  in  his  conscience^ 
that  this  situation  was  pointed  out  to  him  by  Goi 

After  a  short  pause,  he  began:  "Yes,  Mr. 
Spanier,  I  will  venture  upon  it  once  more,  but! 
do  it  with  fear  and  trembling." 

Mr.  Spanier  ro.se  up,  gave  him  his  hand,  and 
said,  "  God  be  thanked !  I  have  now  made  this 
mountain  into  a  plain.  But  you  most  immedi- 
ately beuke  yourself  to  a  language^master ;  the 
sooner  the  better." 

Stilling  was  quite  willing  to  do  so,  and  evn 
Mr.  Isaac  said,  "The  day  afier  to-morrow  is 
Sunday;  you  may  then  set  off  in  God's  name.' 
This  was  therefore  agreed  upon. 

I  must  confess,  now  that  Stilling  is  again  be* 
come  another  man,  that  however  happy  he  ima- 
gined himself  to  be,  he  had  still  a  discordant 
string,  which  he  never  dared  to  touch.  As  sooa 
as  it  occurred  to  him,  what  he  had  read  and  at- 
tained to  in  the  mathematics  and  other  sciences, 
his  heart  was  pained ;  however,  he  expelled  it 
from  his  mind  again ;  hence  he  felt  very  different 
on  being  conscious  that  he  was  about  to  enter 
into  his  proper  element. 

Although  Isaac  was  pleased  at  his  good  for- 
tune, yet  it  grieved  him  much  that  he  was  so 
soon  to  part  with  him ;  and  it  pained  Stilling  to 
the  soul,  that  he  was  obliged  to  take  leave  oftbe 
most  upright  man  in  the  world,  and  the  best 
friend  he  ever  had,  before  he  was  able  to  repay 
him  for  his  clothes  by  his  earnings;  on  this  ac- 
count, he  secretly  spoke  with  Mr.  Spanier,  aod 
tuld  him  what  Mr.  Isaac  had  done  for  him.  The 
tears  came  into  Mr.  Spanier's  eyes,  and  he  said, 
"Excellent  man!  I  will  reward  him;  be  shall 
never  want !"  He  then  gave  Stilling  some 
louis-d'ors,  with  the  intimation  to  pay  Isaac 
with  part,  and  economize  with  the  remaioJer; 
when  it  was  expended,  he  should  hai'e  more, 
only  he  must  give  a  proper  account  how  he  had 
spent  it. 

Stilling  rejoiced  above  measure;  he  had  nev- 
er yet  met  with  such  a  man.  He  therefore  paid 
Mr.  Isaac  with  the  money;  and  the  latter  ihea 
confessed  that  he  had  really  borrowed  the  moaev 
for  all  the  clothes.  This  went  to  Siillins'5  ■ 
heart;  he  could  not  refr.iin  from  weeping,  and 
thought  within  himself,  if  ever  a  man  deferred  a 
marble  monument,  this  man  does — not  for  hav- 
y\nf^  made  whole  nations  happy,  but  because  bf 
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Once  more !  Blessed  be  thy  ashes,  my  friend ! 
who  wast  one  of  a  Ihousand,  where  thou  liest 
md  sleepesi ;  these  sacred  tears  t)edew  thy  grave, 
lioa  true  follower  of  Christ! 

Stilling,  therefore,  took  leave,  on  Sunday,  of 
lis  friends  at  Waidstatt,  and  proceeded  by  way 
)f  Rasenheim  to  Schonenthal,  in  order  to  seek  a 
pood  language-roaster.  On  approaching  that 
^ace,  be  recollected  that  a  year  and  some  weeks 
before,  he  had  first  travelled  that  road ;  he  re- 
rolved  in  his  mind  all  that  had  befallen  him  in 
liat  short  period,  and  then  again,  his  present 
soadition ;  ne  felt  down  upon  his  knees,  and 
luuiked  God  heartily  Ut  his  severe  but  sacred 
piidance,  at  the  same  timt  beseeching  Him  to 
*aiise  the  sunshine  of  bis  favor  to  beam  upon 
lim.  On  ascending  the  eminence,  from  whence 
le  could  survey  all  Schonenthal,  and  the  extent 
}£the  beautiful  valley,  he  felt  poetically  inspired, 
at  down  under  the  bushes,  drew  out  his  taolets, 
ind  wrote: 

**  I  fe«l  a  soft  smotioii  (low, 

A  peace  celestial  and  profoand  ; 
While  paie  delight*  within  me  glow, 

▲ad  coolinc  breezes  breathe  around. 
Th«  cloods  along  the  placid  sky, 
FHaffed  with  light,  serenely  fly. 

***  The  rashiiur  of  the  distant  rill . 

Floats  hither,  as  on  ireutle  wings : 
I  listen !— aU  beside  iflbtilU 

Save  where  the  lark  aspiring  singa, 
Or^  warbling  from  some  secret  nodi. 
Joine  with  tne  murmurs  of  the  bruoc. 

■**  How,  joyfully,  my  •yn  I  raise 

To  erery  well-known  lofty  hill ; 
Then  downwards  on  my  path  I  g«se. 

And  my  appointed  course  fnlu ; 
For  ever  from  my  breast  expel 
TIm  li»ol,  tormenting  fiend  of  bell. 

^  Onee  more  I  look,  with  feelings  bold, 

0own  into  sorrow's  gloomy  Tale, 
JLad  with  a  placid  ere  behold 

The  place  where  heart  and  fleah  did  fidL 
I  hear  a  dreadful  ocean  roar, 
JLad  waves  terrific  laah  the  shore. 

^  lake  some  pale  ghost,  which  feebly  ratals 
Through  halls  and  mansions  lone  and  draar. 
Or  aadly  flitting  o'er  the  tombs, 

Fills  the  night-wanderer  with  fear, 
'While  laborin|p  hard  a  word  to  say, 
"Which  might  tU  suffering  state  comrsy— 

-«*  80  did  I  totter  on  the  brink 

Of  the  dread  gulf  of  black  despair ; 


Deeper  into  the  infernal  snare. 
I«oadly  below  the  dragons  growl'd, 
VThile  high  abore  black  thunders  roU'A 
^  I  went,  and  saw,  with  sad  dismay. 

Angels  of  death  around  me  wait ; 
'While  forked  lightnings  mark*d  the  way ; 

UnCU  I  'spied  a  bttle  gate— 
I  h«aten*d  through,  in  spite  of  foes. 
And  found  the  end  of  all  my  woes. 
^*  Onwards  1  crept,  in  silent  shade : 

It  atiU  was  twilight  all  around ; 
I  fob  my  powers  and  senses  fade. 

And  bent  in  weakness  towards  the  groaad ; 
Tenting,  I  felt  my  eyelids  cloee. 
And  sank,  unconscious  of  my  woes. 
-*<  I  sank  as  when  on  friendship's  breast 

Some  deadly-wounded  wamor  falls, 
While  sur^c  aid,  with  influence  hless*d, 

The  ebbing  tide  of  life  recalls : 
I  was  rerived,  refresh'd,  restored. 
And  through  my  frame  new  strength  was  poor'd. 

^  la  Isaac's  hospitable  dome 

I  tasted  pure  and  sweet  repose  ; 
"Twas  there  I  found  a  blissful  home. 

There  songs  of  thankfulness  arose ; 
To  God  we  chanted  hymus  of  praise. 
The  Anthor  of  our  happy  days." 

Still  ins:  DOW  hastened  down  the  hill  to  Schon- 
nthal;  he  ascertained,  however,  iJiat  tht  lan- 


guage-masters there  would  not  suit  his  purpose, 
because,  on  account  of  iheir  being  much  occupied 
in  going  from  one  house  to  another,  they  would 
have  liale  time  to  spare  for  him.  As  he  was  in 
haste,  and  would  gladly  accomplish  his  object 
soon,  he  was  obliged  to  seek  an  opportunity 
where  he  could  learn  much  in  a  little  time.  At 
length  he  heard  that  a  very  able  language-mas- 
ter resided  at  Dornfeld,  where  Mr.  Dahlheim 
was  the  minister;  and  as  this  place  was  only 
three  quarters  of  a  league  from  Schonenthal,  hie 
the  more  readily  determined  to  go  thither. 

He  arrived  at  Dornfeld  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  He  immediately  Inouired  for  the 
language-master,  went  to  him,  and  found  a  very 
strange,  original  man^  whose  name  was  Hee»> 
feld.  He  was  sitting  m  a  dark  room ;  he  had  on 
a  dirty  morning-gown  of  coarse  camblet,  girded 
about  him  with  a  band  of  the  same  stuff;  on  his 
bead  was  a  cap  with  flaps  to  it;  his  visage  was 
as  pale  as  that  of  a  man  who  had  been  some 
days  in  the  grave,  and,  compared  with  the 
breadth,  much  too  long.  His  forehead  was 
beautiful;  but  beneath  a  couple  of  jet-black  eye- 
brows, lay  two  small  black  eves  deep  in  the 
head ;  his  nose  was  small  and  long,  his  month 
regular,  but  his  chin  was  flat,  and  projected 
far  forwards,  and  his  extremely  black  nair  was 
curled  round  about;  in  other  respects,  he  was 
thin,  tall,  and  well-made. 

Stilling  was  in  some  measure  startled  at  his 
singular  countenance;  however,  he  showed  no 
symptoms  of  it,  but  saluted  him,  and  stated  his 
intention.  Mr.  Heesfeld  received  him  in  a 
friendly  manner,  and  said, "  I  will  do  what  I  can 
for  you.'*  Stilling  next  looked  out  for  a  lodging, 
and  commenced  his  study  of  the  French  lan- 
guage, which  he  did  in  the  following  manner. 
In  the  forenoon,  from  eight  till  eleven  o'clock, 
he  attended  the  regular  school,  as  also  in  the  af- 
ternoon, from  two  to  five.  He  sat,  however,  at 
the  same  table  with  Heesfeld,  conversing  and 
passing  the  time  with  1dm;  but  when  the  school 
was  over  they  took  a  walk  together. 

Strang  as  Heesfeld  was  in  his  appearance, 
he  wasjust  as  peculiar  in  his  life  andf  conversa- 
tion. He  belonged  to  the  class  of  the  Splenetics, 
as  did  Graner  also;  for  he  never  told  any  one 
what  he  thought;  no  one  knew  whence  he  was, 
and  they  were  equally  ignorant  whether  he  was 
poor  or  rich.  Perhaps  he  never  loved  any  one 
in  his  life  more  tenderly  than  Stilling:  and  yet 
tne  latter  onl  v  ascertained  alter  his  death  whence 
he  came,  and  that  he  had  been  a  rich  man. 

His  peculiar  mode  of  thinking  appeared  also 
from  his  always  concealing  his  abilities,  and 
only  letting  so  much  of  them  be  perceived  as 
was  necessary.  It  was  every  day  manifest  that 
he  understood  French  perfectly;  but  that  he  was 
also  an  excellent  Latin  scholar  was  onlv  first  ap- 
parent when  Stilling  came  to  him,  with  whom 
he  commenced  his  instruction  on  the  principles 
of  the  Latin  grammar,  and  daily  made  Latin 
verses  with  him,  which  were  incomparably  bean- 
tiful.  He  understood  drawing,  dancing,  physic, 
and  chemistry,  in  a  high  degree ;  and  only  two 
days  before  Stiliing's  departure,  it  happened  that 
the  latter  was  playing  on  the  harpsichoid  in  his 
company,  and  Heesfeld  was  listening.  When 
Stilhng  ceased,  he  sat  down  to  it;  and  acted,  at 
first,  as  if  he  had  never  touched  an  instrument 
in  his  life;  but  in  less  than  five  minutes  he  be- 
gan a  volnntaiT,so  sweetly  and dwajMssJ^i  te^s^- 
ancholy,  thai  \l  'was  enow^  va  Taa^«.  ^  TSiasi% 
hair  stand  on  end.   Vl  i^t^\»  i2wjr«^\>^ss»«s. 
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a  complete  master  of  the  art,  and  knew  how  to 
touch  every  respoDding  chord  in  the  human 
fiume  in  such  a  manner,  that  Stilling  was  readv 
to  melt  at  his  affecting  mode  of  playing,  and  ad- 
mired the  man  beyond  measure. 

Heesfeld,  in  his  youth,  had  entered  into  the 
military  service.  On  account  of  his  abilities,  he 
was  taken  by  an  officer  of  high  rank  into  his 
particular  service,  who  had  him  instructed  in 
every  thing  be  desired.  He  travelled  through 
the  world  with  this  gentleman,  who,  twenty 
years  afterwards,  died,  and  left  him  a  handsome 
sum.  Heesfeld,  at  that  time,  was  forty  years 
old;  he  returned  home — not,  however,  to  his 
parents  and  friends — but  took  the  name  of  an- 
other family,  went  to  Domfeld  as  French  lan- 
guage-master, and  although  his  parents  and  his 
two  brothers  lived  only  two  leagues  from  him, 
yet  they  knew  nothing  of  him,  but  believed  he 
had  died  in  a  foreign  land.  On  his  deathbed, 
however,  he  made  himself  known  to  his  broth- 
ers, stated  his  circumstances  to  them,  and  left 
them  a  rich  inheritance ;  which,  according  to  his 
system,  was  then  quite  early  enough. 

Now  whether  this  be  termed  a  failing  or  a 
virtue,  he  had.  with  all  this,  a  noble  soul.  His 
philanthropy  iiad  risen  to  a  great  height,  but 
ne  acted  in  secret;  even  those  to  whom  he  did 
good  were  not  permitted  to  know  it.  Nothing 
delighted  him  more,  than  to  hear  that  people  did 
not  know  what  to  make  of  him. 

When  he  went  out  to  walk  with  Stilling,  they 
conversed  together  upon  the  arts  and  sciences. 
Their  path  always  led  them  into  the  wildest  sol 
itudes.  Heesfeld  then  ascended  some  waving 
tree,  which  would  bend  easily,  sat  down  in  the 
top  held  ftmi  with  his  hands,  and  weighing  him- 
self down  with  it  to  the  ground,  then  laid  him- 
self a  while  in  the  branches,  reposing.  Stilling 
imitated  him,  and  thus  they  lay  and  chatted  to- 
gether ;  when  they  were  tired  of  this,  they  rose 
up,  and  the  trees  resumed  their  perpendicular 
position ;  this  was  an  amusement  to  Heesfeld ; 
ne  was  wont  to  say,  "  How  beautiful  are  air- 
beds !  when  we  rise,  they  ascend  towards  heav- 
en." Sometimes  hegave  a  person  an  enigma  to 
solve,  and  asked,  "What  kind  of  beds  are  those, 
which  fly  up  into  the  air  when  one  rises  V' 

Stilling  lived  very  happily  at  Domfeld.  Mr. 
Spanier  sent  him  money  enough,  and  he  studied 
very  diligently,  for  he  had  finished  in  nine 
weeks.  It  is  incredible,  but  certainly  true ;  in 
two  months  he  understood  this  language  suffi- 
ciently ;  he  could  read  the  French  ionrnals  in 
German,  as  if  they  had  been  printed  m  the  latter 
language;  he  was  also  already  able  to  write  a 
French  letter  without  a  grammatical  error,  and 
read  correctly;  he  only  required  exercise  in 
speaking.  He  was  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
tne  whole  of  the  syntax,  so  that  he  could  boldly 
begin  to  give  instructions  himself  in  the  lan- 
guage. 

Stilling  therefore  determined  to  take  leave  of 
Mr.  Heesfeld,  and  to  remove  to  his  new  patron. 
Both  wept  on  separating  from  each  other.  Hees- 
feld accompanira  him  the  distance  of  a  league ; 
and  when  they  were  taking  leave  of  each  other, 
he  embraced  nim,  and  said,  "  My  friend,  if  you 
are  ever  in  want  of  any  thing,  write  to  me,  and 
I  will  do  to  you  what  one  brother  ought  to  do  to 
another.  Kiy  life  is  a  hidden  one,  but  I  wish  to 
work  like  our  mother  nature ;  her  sources  are 
not  seen,  but  the  individual  drinks  his  fill  at  her 
clear  brooks. "    Stilling  felt  it  hard  to  part*  from 


other,  and  each  went  his  way,  whfaont  oner 
looking  behind  him. 

Stilling  therefore  returned  on  foot  to  Mr.  Spn- 
ier's,  and  arrived  at  his  house  in  the  erening^ 
two  days  before  Michaelmas,  1763.  Mr.  Spn- 
ier  rejoiced  not  a  little  on  seeing  Stilling  reton 
so  soon.  He  immediately  treated  him  as  i 
friend ;  and  Stilling  felt  convinced  that  he  vai 
now  with  people  with  whom  he  could  be  bappj. 

The  next  nay,  he  began  his  tuition,  the  i^ 
rangement  of  which  was  regulated  by  Spanier  fft 
the  following  manner.  The  children  and  their 
teacher  were  with  him  in  his  room ;  he  coulfl 
therefore  observe  and  direct  them  himseli;  » 
well  as  speak  continu&Hy  with  Stilling  on  a  n- 
riety  of  subjects.  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Spu- 
ier  gave  his  family-preceptor  time  enough  v 
read  also  for  him.self  The  fnition  lasted  the 
whole  day ;  but  was  so  convenien  t  and  amusing; 
that  it  could  not  be  tedious  or  buithensome  to 
any  one. 

Mr.  Spanier,  however,  had  designed  th&t  Srill- 
ing  should  be  not  merely  the  tutor  of  bis  da^ 
dren,  but  he  had  also  another  favorable  intcft' 
tion  respecting  him  —  he  purposed  emplojio; 
him  in  his  business ;  but  tnis  he  did  not  com- 
municate to  him  until  the  day  when  be  commit' 
ted  a  part  of  his  iron-wdlks  to  his  charge.  He 
thought,  by  so  doing,  to  make  an  agreeable 
change  in  Stilling's  situation,  and  to  presem 
him  from  melancholy. 

All  this  was  attended  with  perfect  success. 
AAer  he  had  been  engaged  a  fortnight  in  teach- 
ing, Mr.  Spanier  transferred  to  bis  care  his  three 
forges,  and  the  estates  which  lay  a  league  and  i 
half  from  his  house,  not  far  from  the  residence 
of  Mr.  Hochberg.  Stilling  had  to  go  chitber 
every  three  days,  in  order  to  fetch  away  the  ar- 
ticles which  were  ready,  and  to  look  after  eveiy 
thing. 

He  had  also  to  purchase  the  raw  material, 
and  to  go  for  this  purpose  to  the  distance  of  three 
leagues  on  the  high-road,  two  or  three  tines 
every  week,  whither  the  carriers  came  with  the 
iron  ore,  in  order  to  buy  of  them  what  was  neces- 
sary. When  he  returned  much  iatigued,  a  few 
days'  rest  did  him  good;  he  then  read  for  him- 
self, and  taught  at  the  same  time. 

But  the  pleasing  interconrw  which  StilliDf 
had  with  M.r.  Spanier,  was  his  principal  enjoy- 
ment. They  were  very  intimate  together,  and 
conversed  cordially  on  all  sorts  of  subjccti. 
Spanier  was,  in  particular,  an  able  and  excd- 
lent  agriculturist  and  merchant ;  so  that  Stilliog 
oHen  used  to  say,  "Mr.  Spanier's  house  was  mj 
academy,  where  I  had  an  opportunity  of  stodjf- 
ing  farming,  agriculture,  ana  commerce»iniher 
very  essence." 

Stilling's  manner  of  life,  as  here  dcKiibed, 
continued,  without  the  intervention  of  a  angle 
gloomy  hour,  for  seven  whole  years  tosciher;  I 
will  say  nothing  further  respecting  it,  than  thai 
during  the  whole  of  this  time,  he  made  eaasider- 
able  progress  in  his  knowledge  of  the  world,  is 
good  breeding,  and  the  above-mentioned  dooies- 
tic  sciences.  He  instructed  his  papils,  dorio; 
this  period,  in  the  Latin  and  French  languages, 
by*  which  he  attained  to  still  greater  ezpermess 
in  both ;  as  well  as  in  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic ;  and  in  the  principles  of  the  relbmicd  re- 
ligion. 

His  own  reading  consisted,  in  the  begiosia^ 
of  a  variety  of  poetical  works.    He  fint  nai 


tiin;  at  length  they  tore  themselves  from  eacYiX  M3\VnL'«  l^axtJ^asA  Vm^^  then  Youog^  Nigk 
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Thoughts,  and  afterwards  Klopstock*s  Messias 
— three  books  which  truly  harmonized  with  his 
soul ;  for  as  he  had  been  previously  of  a  san- 
^ine  and  tender  temperament,  he  had  assumed, 
aAer  his  dreadful  sufferings  at  Mr.  Hochberg's, 
a  soft  and  tender  melancholy,  which  will  prob- 
ably adhere  to  him  till  his  death. 

He  did  not,  at  that  time,  do  much  more  in 
mathematics,  but  applied  himself,  on  the  con- 
trary, seriously  to  philosophy ;  he  read  the  whole 
of  Wolf's  German  writings,  as  also  Gottsched's 
Compendium  of  Philosophy,  and  Leibnitz's  The- 
odic6e.  He  demonstrated  the  whole  of  Bau- 
meister's  Minor  Logic  and  Metaphysics;  and 
Dothing  was  more  agreeable  to  him  than  exer- 
cising himself  in  these  sciences;  but  still  he  felt 
a  void  within,  and  a  mistrust  of  these  systems; 
for  they  really  stifled  eyery  childlike  feeling  of 
the  heart  towards  God.  'They  may  be  a  series 
of  truths;  but  we  do  not  yet  possess  the  true 
philosophical  chain,  to  which  all  things  are  ap- 
pended. Stilling  expected  to  find  this,  but  he 
found  It  not ;  he  then  set  about  searching  Airther, 
partly  by  his  own  reflection,  and  partly  in  other 
writings;  but  hitherto  he  walks  moumluUy  upon 
this  path,  because  he  sees  no  outlet. 

Mr,  Spanier  was  also  originally  from  the  proy- 
ince  of  SaleD,  for  his  father  was  bom  not  far 
(rom  Kleefeld,  where  Stilling  had  kept  his  last 
parochial  school,  Qn  thi^  aC-cunut,  lie  had  oc- 
easiooally  busincM  in  that  place;  and  for  this 
he  madt  U9»  of  Stilling  by  preference,  partlcu- 
larly  because  he  was  known  there.  After  he 
had  been  a  year  with  his  patron,  and  consequent- 
ly nearly  two  years  and  a  half  away  from  home, 
ha  began  his  first  journey,  on  foot,  to  his  native 
proTince.  He  had  twelye  leagues  to  travel  from 
ilr.  Spanier's  to  his  uncle  Johann  Stilling's,  and 
thirteen  to  his  father's.  This  journey  he  pur- 
pcNsed  accomplishing  in  one  day.  He  therefore 
let  off  early  in  the  morning,  at  daybreak,  and 
trmrelled  onwards  yery  agreeably;  out  he  took 
k  nearer  road  than  that  by  which  he  had  former- 
ly come.  At  four  o'clock  in  the  aflemoon,  he 
gained  the  summit  of  a  hill  on  the  borders  of  the 
province  of  Salen,  from  whence  he  could  see  all 
me  well-known  heights ;  his  heart  melted,  he  sat 
down,  shed  tears  of  sensibility,  and  thanked  God 
for  his  painful,  but  yery  uncommon  guidance. 
He  reflected  how  poor  and  wretched  he  had 
Ipme  forth  from  his  native  province,  and  that 
now  he  had  money  in  abnndance,  fine  clothes, 
and  all  that  he  needed.  This  softened  him  so 
mncb,  and  made  him  so  grateful  to  God,  that  he 
could  not  refrain  from  weeping. 

He  now  proceeded  on  his  journey,  and  arri- 
?ed  in  the  course  of  an  hour  at  his  uncle's  at 
Lichthausen.  The  joy  they  felt  on  seeing  him 
waa  unspeakable ;  he  was  grown  tall,  and  of  a 

Cod  figure :  had  on  a  fine  dark-blue  coat,  and 
e  white  linen ;  his  hair  was  powdered,  and 
lolled  up  round  about,  and  he  looked,  at  the  same 
time,  cneerful  and  blooming,  because  things 
went  well  with  him.  His  uncle  embraced  and 
kissed  him,  whilst  the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks. 
Meanwhile  his  aunt,  Maria  Stilling, came  also: 
■he  had  been  married  since  his  departure,  and 
had  removed  to  Lichthausen ;  she  iell  upon  his 
neck,  and  kissed  him  repeatedly. 

He  remained  that  night  with  his  uncle ;  the 
next  morning,  he  proceeded  to  Leindorf  to  his 
father's.  How  the  worthy  man  jumped  up,  on 
teeing  him  come  so  unexpectedly !  but  he  sank 
back  again,  whilst  Stilling  ran  towards  him,em- 
bncedandJdasedlum.    mlheiiD  held  his  hinds 


before  his  eyes,  and  wept ;  his  son  likewise  shed 
tears.  The  mother  then  came  also,  shook  him 
by  the  hand,  and  wept  aloud  for  joy,  on  seeing 
him  again  in  health. 

Stilline  now  related  to  his  parents  all  that  had 
happened  to  him,  and  how  comfortably  situated 
he  was  at  present.  Meanwhile,  the  report  of 
Stilling's  arrival  spread  itself  through  the  whole 
yillage.  The  house  was  filled  with  people ;  old 
and  young  came  to  see  their  former  schoolmas- 
ter, and  the  village  was  full  of  joy  on  his  account. 

Towards  evening,  Wilhelm  took  his  son  with 
him  to  walk  in  the  fields.  He  spoke  much  with 
him  on  his  past  and  future  fate,  just  in  the  man- 
ner of  old  Stilling;  so  that  his  son  was  penetra- 
ted with  reverence.  At  length  Wilhelm  said, 
"  Hear  me,  my  son :  thou  must  visit  thy  grand- 
mother; she  suffers  much  from  the  rheumatism, 
and  will  not  live  much  longer.  She  very  oflea 
speaks  of  thee,  and  wishes  to  converse  with  thee 
once  more  before  her  end."  The  next  morning, 
therefore,  Stilling  rose,  and  went  to  Tiefenbach. 
How  he  felt,  when  he  sa^  the  old  castle,  dcr 
hitzige  Stcin^  the  Giller,  and  the  village  itself  I 
His  sensations  were  inexpressible;  he  com- 
menced a  self-examination,  and  found,  that  if  he 
were  able,  he  would  gladly  exchange  his  present 
state  for  that  of  his  youth.  He  arrived  in  a  short 
time  at  the  yillage;  all  the  people  ran  oat,9g 
that  he  came,  as  it  were,  in  a  crowd,  to  the  yeii- 
erable  house  of  his  fathers.  He  felt  a  thrill  pcr« 
yade  him  as  he  entered,  just  aa  if  he  had  b«an 
crossing  the  threshold  of^  some  ancient  temple. 
His  aunt  Elizabeth  was  in  the  kitchen;  she  ran 
to  him,  gave  him  her  hand,  and  led  him  joyfully 
into  the  parlour;  there  lay  his  grandmother, 
Margaret  Stilling,  in  a  neat  little  bed  by  the 
wall,  near  the  stove ;  her  chest  was  drawn  np- 
waras,  the  joints  in  her  hands  were  swollen,  and 
her  fingers  stifif  and  turned  inwards.  Stilling 
ran  to  her,  took  hold  of  her  hand,  and  said,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes, "  How  are  you,  my  dear  grand- 
mother 1  It  rejoices  my  soul  to  see  you  again." 
She  strove  to  raise  herself  up,  but  sank  power- 
less back  again.  "  Ah !"  cried  she,  "  I  can  still 
hear  and  feel  thee,  before  my  end.  Come  nearer 
to  me,  that  I  may  feel  thy  face !"  Stilling  bent 
himself  towards  her:  she  felt  his  forehead,  his 
eyes,  nose,  and  moutn,  his  chin  and  cheeks.  In 
doing  this,  her  stiff  fingers  came  in  contact  with 
his  hair,  and  she  felt  the  powder.  "So,"  said 
she,  "  thou  art  the  first  of  our  family  that  has 
worn  powder;  but  be  not  the  first  to  forget  in- 
tegrity and  the  fear  of  God!  Now,"  continued 
she,  "  I  can  form  an  idea  of  thee,  as  though  I 
saw  thee ;  tell  me  how  it  has  fared  with  thee, 
and  how  it  now  soes  with  thee."  Stilling  re- 
lated every  thing  briefly  and  pointedly.  When 
he  had  finished,  she  bqzan  as  follows:  <* Lis- 
ten to  me,  Heinrich !  Be  humble  and  deyout. 
and  it  will  go  well  with  thee;  never  be  ashamed 
of  thy  descent,  and  thy  poor  friends,  however 
great  thou  maycst  be  in  the  world.  He  that  is 
low  may  become  great  by  humility,  and  he  that 
is  high  may  become  low  by  pride ;  when  I  am 
once  dead,  it  is  all  one  what  I  have  been  in  the 
world,  if  I  have  only  lived  as  a  Christian." 

Stilling  was  obliged  solemnly  to  promise  this, 
both  by  word,  and  by  giving  her  his  hand;  and 
after  he  had  conversed  with  her  for  some  time 
longer,  he  took  a  hasty  leave  of  her.  His  heart 
pained  him,  for  he  knew  that  he  should  not  c«a 
her  again  in  this  life.  ^Yit  'w^'a  o^  ^^  \»\\to. 
of  the  gravei  Wl  a\v^  vw>Y^iViii\s^  "^^^^"^^^cl 
him  tot,  loiii  saJil^  ^^IWol  wx^a^>aMB!v»-^^!«^^ 
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with  thee,  mj  child  I  I  shall  see  thee  again  be- 
fore ihe  throDc  uf  God !"  He  pressed  her  hand 
and  wept.  She  perceived  ii,  and  continued, 
"No!  weep  not  over  mc!  it  is  well  with  me. 
I  heartily  commend  thee  into  the  fatherly  hands 
of  God ;  may  He  bles>s  thee,  and  preserve  thee 
from  all  evil !  Now  go,  in  God'.s  name ! '  Still- 
ing tore  himself  loose,  hurried  out  of  the  house, 
and  has  never  returned  thither  smce.  Some 
days  after,  died  Margaret  Stilling;  she  lies  bu- 
rieid  at  Floren burgh  with  her  husband. 

Stilling  niDW  felt  as  if  he  bad  no  longer  any 
attachment  to  his  native  province ;  he  took  leave 
of  his  relatives,  hastened  his  departure,  and  ar- 
rived again  at  Mr.  Spanier's  after  an  absence  of 
five  days. 


I  will  not  expatiate  upon  Stilling's  uniform 
mode  of  life  and  occupations,  during  the  first  four 
years;  but  pass  over  to  more  important  mat- 
ters. He  had  now  been  for  a  considerable  time 
employed  in  tuition,  and  Mr.  Spainer's  afiairs; 
his  years  increa.«;ed,  and  the  idea  began  to  occur 
to  him,  what  would  at  length  become  of  him  1 
There  was  now  a  complete  end  to  his  trade ;  he 
had  not  attempted  it  for  some  years,  and  the  tui- 
tion of  children  was  also  disagreeable  to  him  ; 
he  was  heartily  tired  of  it,  and  he  felt  that  he  was 
not  formed  for  it,  fur  he  was  of  a  busy  and  active 
turn  of  mind.  A  mercantile  life  abo  did  not 
please  him,  for  he  was  very  conscious  that  he 
would  be  unfit  for  continual  occupation  with 
such  things,  and  this  vocation  was  opposed  to 
his  inward  impulse;  he  was,  however,  neither 
disturbed  nor  melancholy,  but  waited  to  see  what 
the  Lord  intended  concerning  him. 

One  morning  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1768,  he 
was  sitting  at  the  table  atler  breakfast,  whilst  the 
children  were  running  about  in  the  court  for  a 
little  while;  he  stretched  out  his  hand  behind 
him  for  a  book,  and  caught  bold  of  '*  Reitz's 
History  of  the  Regenerate."  He  turned  it 
over  a  little,  without  intention  or  reflection; 
when  the  history  of  a  man  met  his  eye,  who  had 
travelled  into  Greece,  in  order  to  .search  after 
the  remains  of  the  first  Christian  churches  there. 
He  read 'the  narrative  solely  to  pass  the  time. 
When  he  came,  in  the  course  of  reading,  to  the 
place  where  the  man,  on  his  deathbed,  testified 
the  great  pleasure  he  still  took  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, and  particularly,  what  a  pleasing  feeling 
he  had  at  the  word  Eilikrineia— it  seemed  to 
Stilling  as  if  he  were  awaking  out  of  a  profound 
sleep.  The  word  Eillkrineia  stood  before  him, 
as  if  surrounded  with  radiance;  he  felt,  at  the 
same  time,  an  irresistible  impulse  to  learn  the 
Greek  language,  and  a  strong  and  latent  attrac- 
Cioo  to  something  with  which  he  was  still  unac- 
quainted, nor  could  he  tell  what  it  was.  He 
recollected  himself,  and  thought,  "  What  shall  I 
de  with  the  Greek  language?  What  an  im- 
mense labor  would  it  be  for  me  to  learn  so  diffi- 
cult a  language,  which  I  cannot  even  read,  in 
my  twenty-eighth  year!"  However,  all  the  ob- 
jections of  reason  were  entirely  fruitless ;  his  im- 
pulse towards  it  was  so  great,  and  his  inclina- 
tion so  i)owerful,that  the  time  seemed  tedious  to 
him  before  he  could  commence  ir.  He  mention- 
ed all  Ibis  to  Mr.  Spanier;  the  latter  reflected  a 
little,  and  at  length  he  said,  •*  If  vou  must  learn 
Greek, learn  it!"  Stilling  immediately  prepared 
to  Met  out;  and  went  to  Waldstatt,  to  a  certain 
excellent  theologiaiif  who  was  ai  eood  friend  of 


couragement,  and  even  recommended  1 
study  divinity;  however.  Stilling  felt  oc 
nation  to  the  latter,  and  his  ftiend  was  al 
isfied  with  his  sentimentii;  but  advised  , 
pay  close  attention  to  the  Divine  guidaDi 
as  soon  as  he  was  conscious  of  it,  to  ibl 
implicitly.  He  tlien  gave  him  the  books 
sary  for  learning  the  Greek  language,  and 
ed  him  the  Divine  blessing.  From  tlici 
went  likewise  to  the  preachers,  and  men 
his  purpose  to  them;  they  were  also  in  fi 
it,  particularly  Mr.  Seelhurg,  w^ho  promia 
every  assistance  and  necessary  instructft 
he  came  to  Mr.  Spanier's  house  twice 
week. 
Stilling  now  began  to  learn  Greek.    I 

filled  himself  to  it  with  alibis  powers,  and 
ed  himself  little  about  the  scholastic  mode 
St  ruction ;  but  sought  only  to  penetrate,  w 
understanding,  into  the  genius  of  the  ian| 
in  order  rightly  to  understand  what  be  re» 
short,  in  five  weeks,  he  translated  the  fin 
chapters  of  the  gospel  of  Matthew  into  the 
language,  without  making  a  fault,  and 
same  time,  analyzed  everv  word.  The 
Mr.  Seelliurg  was  astonished,  and  knr 
what  to  say;  this  worthy  man  instmele 
only  in  the  pronunciation,  and  this  he  c 
very  rapidly.  On  this  occasion,  he  also  an 
ed  the  Hebrew;  and  in  a  short  time  madi 
progress  in  it,  that  he  could  proceed  wi 
hdlp  of  a  lexicon ;  Mr.  Sealbnrig  did  his  b 
him  in  this  also. 

Whilst  he  thus  occupied  himself  with  i 
ishin?  industry  and  labour  in  these  lanci 
Mr.  Spanier  continued  entirely  hilent  on  lb 

i'ect,  and  let  him  do  as  he  pleased :  no  one 
low  the  matter  would  ena ;  and  he  hinuc 
not  know  it,  but  the  majority  believed  tk 
would  become  a  preacher. 

At  length,  the  whole  affair  developed  il» 
at  once.  One  afternoon  in  June,  Mr.  8f 
walked  up  and  down  the  room,  as  he  was 
when  reflecting  upon  some  important  i 
whilst  Stilling  was  engaged  with  his  lanff 
and  tuition.  At  length  Mr.  Spanier  D 
"Preceptor!  it  all  at  once  occurs  to  me 
you  ought  to  do;  you  must  study  mediciac 

I  cannot  express  how  Stilling  felt  at  this 
osition ;  he  could  scarcely  keep  on  his  ft 
that  Mr.  Spanier,  being  alarmed,  seized  he 
him,  and  said,  "What  is  the  matter  with} 
"O  Mr.  Spanier,"  replied  Stilling,  "whai 
I  say—what  shall  I  think  1  I  am  cerUia  tl 
my  vocation.  Yes,  T  feel  in  my  soul,  ibal 
is  the  great  object  which  has  been  so  long 
den  from  me,  which  1  have  so  long  sought 
been  unable  to  find !  For  this  my  Heavcol 
ther  has  been  so  long  designing' to  prepaii 
bv  severe  and  painful  trials,  (torn  my  yoMi 
Blessed  be  the  merciful  God,  that  has  al  k 
made  known  to  me  his  will!  I  will  h(M} 
low  his  guidance." 

On  this,  he  ran  up  to  his  bed-room,  fell  i 
his  knees,  thanked  God,  and  beK)ugbt  ibe 
ther  of  men  to  lead  him  the  shortest  wajtc 
attainment  of  his  object.  He  reflected  upoi 
the  way  in  which  Providence  had  led  hin^ 
now  clearly  perceived  why  he  had  enjoyed  i 
a  peculiar  education;  why  he  had  been  oH 
to  learn  the  Latin  language  so  early;  the  IK 
of  his  innate  impulse  for  the  maibematici^ 
the  knowledge  of  the  occult  powers  of  1 


bis,  and  to  whom  he  made  known  hU  \nicnl\oT\ft.\  wY\^  Vc  Yv^^Vsiteii  Tendered  pliant  and  fit,  Ig 
The  good  mail  was  moeh  pleased,  gvre  Wim  «ii*\  man:!  «nSKnAi>^\»  wn^\2k:k  ii^i&ow<BMB 
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rhy,  for  some  time  past,  his  incliDation  to  phi- 
)8opby  had  so  much  increased,  as  to  imoel  him 
>  study  logic  and  metaphysics ;  and,  lastly,  why 
e  had  felt  such  an  inclinaiiun  for  the  Greek 
iDguage.  He  now  knew  his  destiny ;  and  from 
lal  hour,  he  determined  to  study  for  himself, 
nd  to  collect  materials,  until  it  should  please 
lod  to  send  him  to  the  university. 
Mr.  Spanier  now  gave  him  permission  to  take 
§tw  hours  in  the  evening  for  himself,  and  did 
ol  employ  him  any  longer  so  much  in  his  busi- 
eas,  in  order  that  he  might  have  time  to  study. 
iillitfg  applied  himself  with  all  his  powers  to 
le  languages,  and  began  to  make  himself  ac- 
Daiated  with  anatomy  from  books.  He  read 
IrSger's  System  of  Nature,  and  made  all  that 
e  read  his  own ;  he  sought  also  to  form  a  plan 
IT  himself  with  regard  to  the  prosecution  of  his 
ndies,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  some  emi- 
nit  physicians,  with  whom  he  corresponded. 
I  one  word,  he  went  through  all  the  discipline 
r  the  art  of  medicine  for  himself,  as  much  as 
ms  possible  at  the  time,  in  order  that  he  might 
:  least  obtain  a  general  idea  of  all  its  parts. 
This  important  news  he  immediately  commu- 
icated  to  his  father  and  uncle.  His  father  re- 
ied  to  this,  that  he  resigned  him  entirely  to  the 
lidance  of  God ;  he  must  not,  however,  hope  for 
ly  assistance  on  his  part,  and  be  careful  not  to 
QDge  himself  into  a  new  labyrinth.  But  his 
other  was  quite  displeased  at  him ;  and  believ- 
l  to  a  certainty,  that  he  was  actuated  only  by  a 
▼c  of  novelty,  which  would  assuredly  turn  out 
L  Stilling  did  not  let  this  disturb  him  in  the 
■St,  hot  cheerfully  prosecuted  his  studies,  leav- 

S:  it  to  the  paternal  providence  of  Grod  to  pro- 
e  the  means. 

The  following  spring,  when  he  had  already 
ddied  a  year,  his  master's  business  again  obli- 
•d  him  to  travel  into  the  province  of  Salen. 
his  delighted  him  uncommonly;  for  he  hoped 
e  better  to  convince  his  friends,  by  word  of 
oothv  that  it  was  really  the  will  of  Oiod  respect- 
gt  him  that  he  should  study  medicine.  He  set 
%  therefore,  early  in  the  morning,  and  arrived 
,  the  afternoon  at  his  uncle's  at  Lichthausen. 
bis  worthy  man,  immediately  after  welcoming 
taiy  began  to  dispute  with  him  respecting  his  new 
ksB.  The  whole  question  was,  "  Where  shall 
m  large  sum  come  from  that  is  requisite  for 
aeb  an  extensive  and  expensive  study  Y*  Still- 
1^  always  answered  with  his  motto,  "  Jehovah 
iieth"  (the  Lord  will  provide). 

The  next  morning,  he  went  to  his  father's, 
rho  had  also  his  apprehensions,  and  feared  he 
light  suffer  shipwreck  in  the  important  under- 
iking;  however,  he  did  not  dispute  with  him, 
Bt  1^  him  to  his  fate. 

After  he  had  finished  his  business,  he  went 
gain  to  his  father's,  took  leave  of  him,  and  af- 
^nraIds  proceeded  to  his  uncle's;  but  the  latter 
■d  entirely  changed  his  mind,  within  a  few 
mys.  Stilling  was  astonished  at  it,  but  still 
ftoie  so  when  he  heard  the  reason  of  it.  "  Yes," 
aid  Johann  Stilling, "  you  must  study  medicine ; 
BOW  know  that  it  is  the  will  of  God." 

In  order  to  comprehend  this  matter  in  its  ori- 
in,  I  must  make  a  little  digression,  which  has 
ftii^rence  to  Johann  Stilling.  He  was  acquaint- 
^  before  he  became  land-measurer,  with  a  sin- 
alar  man,  a  Catholip  priest,  who  was  a  very 
bis  oculist,  and  celebrated  far  and  near.  Now 
ci4iann  Stilling's  wife  had  very  sore  eyes,  for 
'tlich  reason  her  husband  went  to  Molitor,  to 
«eh  Bomethingfor  tbem.    The  priest  soon  ob- 


served that  Johann  had  an  inte^igent  mind,  and 
he  therefore  encouraged  him  to  apply  himself 
diligently  to  geometry.  Molitor's  intentions  to- 
wards him. were  kind;  be  had  the  prospect  of 
becoming  steward  to  a  very  rich  and  honorable 
baronet,  and  this  employment  he  preferred  to  his 
clerical  office.  This  baronet  was  a  great  admi- 
rer of  geometry,  and  desirous  of  having  plans 
made  of  all  his  estate.  This  was  what  Molitor 
designed  for  Johann  Stilling,  and  the  plan  suc- 
ceeded admirablv.  As  lon^  as  the  old  baronet 
lived,  Molitor,  Johann  Stilling,  and  sometimes 
Wilhelm  Stilling,  were  supported  by  him;  but 
when  the  latter  died,  Molitor  was  dismissed,  and 
there  was  also  an  end  to  the  land-measuring. 

Molitor,  in  his  old  age,  was  made  vicar  in  a 
little  town  which  lies  four  leagues  to  the  north 
of  Lichthausen.  His  principal  occupation  con- 
sisted in  chemical  operations,  and  cures  of  the 
eyes,  in  which  he  was  still  the  most  celebrated 
man  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

Just  at  the  time  that  Heinrich  Stilling  was 
about  his  master's  business  in  the  province  of 
Salen,  old  Mr.  Molitor  wrote  to  Johann  Stilling, 
informing  him  that  he  had  most  faithfully  and 
circumstantially  copied  out  all  his  ophthalmic 
arcana,  both  with  respect  to  their  application 
and  preparation,  as  also  an  explanation  of  the 
principal  diseases  of  the  eye,  with  the  method 
of  cure.  Now,  as  he  was  old  and  near  his  end, 
he  wished  to  see  this  valuable  manuscript  in 
good  hands — and  in  consideration  of  the  firm 
and  intimate  friendship  that  had  uninterruptedly 
subsisted  between  ihem,  notwithstanding  their 
difference  of  religion,  he  requested  him,  as  a 
friend,  to  inform  him,  whether  there  was  not 
some  worthy  individual  in  his  family  who  had 
a  desire  to  studj^  the  art  of  medicine;  that  if 
there  were,  he  might  be  sent  to  him ;  and  pro- 
fessed himself  ready  to  commit  the  manuscript 
to  him,  together  with  other  valuable  medicinal 
matters,  immediately  and  gratuitously,  with  the 
sole  condition,  that  he  must  pledge  himself  to 
benefit  poor  sufl!erers  with  it  at  all  times  without 
any  charge.  But  it  ought  to  be  some  one  who 
intended  to  study  medicine,  in  order  that  the 
things  might  not  fall  into  a  bungler's  hands. 

This  letter  had  entirely  changed  Johann  Still- 
ing's mind  with  respect  to  his  nephew.  That  he 
should  just  arrive  at  that  period,  and  that  Mr. 
Molitor  should  fall  upon  tnis  idea  at  the  very 
time  when  his  nephew  intended  to  study  medi- 
cine, seemed  to  him  a  most  convincing  proof 
that  God  had  his  hand  in  the  matter;  he  there- 
fore said  to  Stilling,  **Read  this  letter,  nephew! 
I  have  nothing  more  to  object  to  your  plan.  I 
see  it  is  the  finger  of  God !" 

Johann  Stilling  therefore  immediately  wrote 
a  very  friendly  and  grateful  letter  to  Mr.  Moli- 
tor, and  most  warmly  recommended  his  nephew 
to  him.    With  this  letter  Stilling  walked  the 
next  morning  to  the  little  town  where  Molitor 
lived.    On  arriving  there,  he  inquired  for  the 
gentleman,  and  was  shown  a  pretty  little  house. 
Stilling  rang  the  bell,  and  an  aged  female  open- 
ed the  door  to  him,  and  asked  who  he  was.    He 
answered,  "  My  name  is  Stilling,  and  I  wish  to 
speak  with  the  clergyman."   She  went  up-stairai  . 
and  the  old  man  himself  came  down,  welcomed 
his  visitor,  and  led  him  up  into  his  little  cabU 
net.    Here  he  presented  his  letter.   After  Moli- 
tor had  read  it,  be  embraced  ^vS\V\xi%^^\v^'«w5^ 
red  into  \\\s  c\tcixtnsVaTi<i»s  wi^\\i\wA\j»x».  'v^^ 
latter  coniltiwed  ^WYi  Xwm  >l\a  Ni\v^\t^^  V^^S 
at  hU  pretty  Aaboialon.^^  «]ii«f»v«x  ^xsrcsc 
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and  his  little  library.  "  All  this,"  said  Mr.  Mo- 
lilor,  "  I  will  leave  you  in  my  will,  before  I  die." 
Thus  they  spent  the  day  very  pleasantly  together. 

Elarly  the  next  morning,  Molitor  delivered  up 
the  manuscript  to  Stilling,  with  the  condition, 
however,  that  he  should  transcribe  it,  and  return 
him  the  original.  Molitor,  on  the  other  hand, 
solemnly  pledged  himself  that  he  would  give  it 
to  no  one  else,  but  would  conceal  it,  so  that  no 
body  should  be  able  to  find  it  again.  Besides 
this,  the  worthy  old  man  had  laid  aside  several 
books,  which  he  promised  to  send  Stilling  forth- 
with; the  latter,  however,  packed  them  up  in 
his  portmanteau,  took  them  upon  his  back,  and 
set  out.  Molitor  accompanied  him  beyond  the 
gates;  he  then  looked  up  to  heaven,  took  Still- 
ing by  the  hand,  and  said,  "The Lord,  the  Holy 
One,  the  Omnipresent,  make  you,  by  his  Holy 
Spirit,  the  best  of  men,  the  best  of  Christians, 
and  the  best  of  doctors  I"  On  which  they  kissed 
each  other,  and  parted. 

Stilling  shed  tears  at  this  separation,  and 
thanked  God  for  this  excellent  frfend.  He  had 
to  travel  ten  leagues  to  Mr.  Spanier's;  this  he 
accomplished  the  same  day,  and  arrived  at  home 
in  the  evening,  heavily  laden  with  books.  He 
related  the  recent  occurrence  to  his  patron,  who 
admired  with  him  the  singular  leadings  and  gui- 
dance of  God. 

Stilling  now  set  himself  to  the  work  of  trans- 
cribiug  the  manuscript ;  and  notwiihstandiug  his 
other  business,  he  finished  it  in  four  weeks.  He 
therefore  packed  up  a  pound  of  good  tea,  a  pound 
of  .sugar,  and  some  other  things,  in  his  poitman- 
teau,  together  with  the  two  manuscripts,  and  set 
off  agam  early  one  morning,  to  visit  his  friend 
Molitor,  and  return  him  his  manuscript.  He 
arrived  in  the  afternoon,  rang  at  the  door  of  the 
house,  waited  a  little,  and  then  rang  again;  but 
no  one  opened  to  him.  A  woman  who  was 
standing  at  the  door  of  a  house  opposite,  asked 
him  whom  ha  wanted.  Stilling  answered,  •*  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Molitor."  The  woman  said,  "  He  has 
been  in  eternity  above  a  week !"  Stilling  was  so 
struck,  that  he  turned  pale;  he  went  to  an  inn, 
where  he  inquired  into  the  circumsunces  of  Mo- 
litor's  death,  and  who  was  executor  to  his  will. 
He  there  heard  that  he  had  died  suddenly  of  an 
apopletic  fit,  and  that  no  will  had  been  found. 
Stilling  therefore  turned  about  with  his  portman- 
teau, and  went  back  four  leagues,  where  he  spent 
the  night  at  a  little  town,  with  a  good  friend  of 
his,  so  that  he  was  at  home  again  early  the  next 
day.  He  could  not  refrain  from  weeping  the 
whole  of  the  way,  and  would  gladly  have  wept 
on  Molitor's  grave,  had  not  the  entrance  to  his 
tomb  been  closed. 

As  soon  as  he  came  home,  he  began  to  prepare 
Mr.  Molitor's  medicines.  Now  Mr.  Spanier  had 
a  man-servant,  whose  son,  a  lad  of  twelve  years 
of  age,  had  for  a  long  time  had  very  sore  eyes. 
Stilling  made  his  first  attempt  upon  this  boy, 
which  succeeded  admirably,  so  that  he  was  cured 
in  a  short  time ;  hence  he  soon  came  into  regular 
practice,  so  that  he  had  much  to  do ;  and  towards 
autumn,  the  fame  of  his  cures  extended  itself 
for  leagues  round,  even  as  far  as  Schonenthal. 

Mr.  Isaac,  the  tailor  of  Waldstatt,  saw  his 
friend's  progress  and  success,  and  rejoiced  heart- 
ily over  him ;  nay,  he  swam  in  pleasure,  in  an- 
ticipation of  eventuallv  visiting  Doctor  Stilling, 
and  delighting  himseliwiihlixm.   BuiGoddtew 

a  stroke  through  this  calculation,  for  Mr.  l%a^<i\  vV^  ^^i\o\r,  ^\A  «^Vo^  !ylr.  Friedenbeis 
fell  ill    Stilling  visited  hi  m  conatanvly ,  and  vet-  \  «e\£,  ^WYi  W&  coiviot^  %iA  t:vu^  \AaDAMnBA  vdi- 
ceived  with  sorrow  his  approaching  cud.    TYie\  mad^  cYSwtoai,^^  ^TKM3)&ft^'^riKaaidmK«^ 


day  before  his  decease,  Stilling  was  sitting  at  bis 
friend's  bed-side :  Isaac  raised  himself  up,  took 
him  by  the  hand,  and  said,  "  Friend  SiilUnt  I 
shall  die,  and  leave  behind  me  a  wife  and  four 
children ;  1  am  not  anxious  about  their  mainte- 
nance, for  the  Lord  will  provide  for  them;  hot 
whether  they  will  walk  in  the  Lord's  ways  or 
not,  I  know  not,  and  therefore  I  commit  the  over- 
sight of  them  to  you ;  assist  them,  in  word  asd 
deed ;  the  Lord  will  reward  you."  Stilling  cor- 
dially promised  to  do  so,  as  long  as  he  coold 
possibly  take  charge  of  them.  Isaac  contimied, 
*•  When  you  remove  from  Mr.  Spaiuer's,  I  ab- 
solve you  from  your  promise.  But  now  I  be{ 
of  you  always  to  remember  me  with  affection, 
and  live  in  such  a  manner  that  we  oiay  be  eter- 
nally united  in  heaven."  Stilling  shed  tears,  and 
said,  "  Pray  for  grace  and  strength  for  me.* 
**  Yes."  said  Isaac,  "  that  I  will  do,  when  I  have 
finished  my  course ;  I  have  now  enough  to  d« 
with  myself."  Stilling  did  not  suppose  his  end 
was  so  very  near;  he  therefore  went  away,  and 
promised  to  come  again  the  next  day;  however, 
he  died  the  same  night.  Stilling  acted  as  chief 
mourner  at  his  funeral,  because  he  had  no  rela- 
tions ;  he  wept  over  his  grave,  and  lamented  him 
as  a  brother.  His  wife  died  not  lone  after  him; 
but  his  children  are  all  well  provided  for. 

After  Stilling  had  been  nearly  six  years  ii 
Mr.  Spanier's  service,  during  which  be  contis* 
ued  to  practise  as  an  oculist,  it  occasionally  hap- 
pened that  his  master  spoke  with  him  concert- 
ing a  convenient  place  for  the  regulation  of  his 
studies.  Mr.  Spanier  proposed  to  him  to  cos- 
tinue  some  years  longer  with  him,  and  to  stodr 
for  himself;  he  would  then  give  him  a  couple  ot 
hundred  rix-dollars,  that  he  might  be  able  m 
travel  to  a  university,  pass  the  usual  examia*- 
tion,  and  take  his  degree ;  and  in  the  course  of 
a  quarter  oi  a  year,  return,  and  continue  to  r^ 
side  with  Mr.  Spanier.  What  funher  intentioos 
he  had  respecting  him,  I  know  not. 

Stilling  was  quite  satisfied  with  this  plan  at 
one  time,  but  not  at  another.  His  object  at  the 
university  was  to  study  medicine  thoroarhh; 
and  he  did  not  doubt  but  that  God,  who  badcall- 
ed  him  to  it,  would  put  ways  and  means  into  hit 
hands  to  enable  him  to  accomplish  iL  But  Ml 
Spanier  was  not  satisfied  with  this,  and,  then- 
fore,  they  were  both  at  length  entirely  silent  oi 
the  subject. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  year  17G9,  when  StiUiB( 
had  just  entered  his  thirtieth  year,  and  had  beca 
six  years  with  Mr.  Spanier,  he  received  a  leuer 
from  a  merchant  at  Rasenheim,  a  league  on  lUi 
side  of  Schdnenthal,  whose  name  was  Friedei* 
ber&r,  in  which  the  latter  requested  him  to  ooae 
to  Rasenheim  as  soon  as  possible,  because  oie 
of  his  neighbours  had  a  son  who  had  been  tniiib> 
led  for  some  years  with  sore  eyes,  and  was  it 
danger  of  becoming  blind.  Mr.  Spanier  xagA 
him  to  go  immediately ;  he,  therefore,  did  », 
and  after  a  three  hours'  walk,  arrived  in  tk 
forenoon  at  Mr.  Friedenberg's,  at  Rasenheim. 
This  man  dwelt  in  a  neat  and  bcautifol  booa^ 
which  he  had  had  built  for  him  a  short  time  be- 
fore. The  part  of  the  country  where  be  dwek 
was  extremely  agreeable.  When  Stilling  cnier- 
ed  the  house,  and  perceived  that  order,  detsli- 
ness,  and  neatness  without  magnificence  pi» 
vailed  in  every  part  of  It,  he  was  pleased,  r~' 
felt  that  he  could  live  there.    But  on     ' 
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after  the  other,  in  neat  and  elegant,  but  not  ex- 
pensive clothing,  everv  face  beaming  with  truth, 
integrity,  and  cheerfulness — he  was  quite  in  ec- 
stasy, and  wished  in  reality  to  dwell  for  ever 
with  these  people.  There  was  no  bustle  nor 
harry  to  be  seen,  but  an  efficient  activity,  the  re- 
salt  of  harmony  and  good- will. 

Mr.  Friedenberg,  in  a  friendly  manner,  offer- 
ed him  his  hand,  and  invited  him  to  dinner. 
Stilling  accepted  the  offer  with  pleasure.  On 
conversing  with  these  people,  he  immediately 
perceived  an  inexpressible  harmony  of  spirit ; 
all  of  them  immediately  becsme  fond  of  Stilling, 
and  he  also  loved  them  all  exceedingly.  His 
conversation  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Friedenberg 
was  entirely  upon  religion  and  true  godliness, 
which  was  the  chief  and  sole  concern  of  these 
people. 

Ailer  dinner,  Mr.  Friedenberg  accompanied 
him  to  the  patient,  whom  he  attended  to,  and 
then  went  back  with  his  friend  to  drink  coffee. 
In  a  word,  these  three  spirits,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Friedenberg  and  Stilling,  united  firmly  together, 
and  became  intimate  friends,  without  venturing 
to  express  it.  In  the  evening,  the  latter  returned 
to  his  place ;  but  after  this  visit,  he  felt,  in  some 
measure,  a  void;  he  had  never  met  with  such  a 
family  since  the  days  of  his  youth,  and  would 
gladly  have  resided  nearer  Mr.  Friedenberg,  in 
order  to  associate  more  with  him  and  his  family. 

Meanwhile,  the  patient  at  Rasenheim  began  to 
recover,  and  there  were  several  in  that  part,  and 
even  in  Sch6nenthal  itself,  who  desired  his  aid ; 
he,  therefore,  resolved,  with  the  consent  of  Mr. 
Spnnier,  to  go  every  fortnight,  on  the  Saturday 
arkemoon,  to  visit  his  patients,  and  return  on  the 
Monday  morning.  He  arranged  it  so,  that  he 
arrived  on  the  Saturday  evening  at  Mr.  Frieden- 
ben's,  then  went  about  on  the  Sunday  morning 
TiBiting  his  patients,  even  as  far  as  Schdnenthal, 
ana  returned  back  to  Rasenheim  on  the  Sunday 
evening,  from  whence  he  went  home  again  on 
the  Monday  morning.  Through  these  repeated 
Ti^its,  his  mtimate  connexion  with  Mr.  Fried- 
enberg and  his  family  became  more  and  more 
strengthened;  he  acquired  also  a  pleasing  ac- 
anaintance  with  many  pious  people  in  Schonen- 
ttal,  who  alternately  invited  him  on  Sundays  to 
dine  with  them,  ana  conversed  with  him  on  re- 
ligion and  other  good  subjects. 

Things  continued  thus  until  the  February  of 
the  following  year,  1770,  when  Mrs.  Frieden- 
berg was  delivered  of  a  daughter.  Mr.  Frieden- 
berg not  only  informed  Stilling  of  this  pleasing 
event,  but  even  requested  him  to  stand  sponsor, 
the  following  Friday,  at  the  christening  of  his 
child.  This  caused  Stilling  extreme  pleasure. 
Mr.  Spanier,  however,  could  not  comprehend 
how  a  merchant  should  come  to  ask  the  clerk  of 
another  merchant  tu  be  godfather  to  his  child; 
but  Stilling  was  not  astonished  at  it,  for  Mr. 
Friedenberg  and  he  no  lunger  knew  of  any  dif- 
ference of  rank — they  were  brothers. 

Stilling,  therefore,  went,  at  the  time  appoint- 
ed, to  assist  at  the  baptism.  Now  Mr.  Frieden- 
berg had  a  daughter,  who  was  the  eldest  of  his 
children,  and  about  that  time  in  her  twenty-first 
year.  This  young  lady  had  loved  quietness  and 
retirement  from  her  youth,  and  she  was,  there- 
fore, reserved  towards  all  strangers,  particular. 
ly  when  they  were  better  dressed  than  she  was 
accustomed  to.  Although  this  circumstance,  as 
it  regarded  Stilling,  was  not  an  obstacle,  yet  she 
avoided  him  as  mach  as  she  could,  so  that  he 
■MBw  her  rery  seldom.    Her  whole  occapadon. 


from  her  youth  up,  had  consisted  in  those  do* 
mestic  employments  which  were  suited  to  her 
sphere  of  life,  and  the  necessary  instruction  of 
the  Christian  religion  according  to  the  evangel- 
ical Lutheran  confession,  together  with  reading 
and  writing ;  in  a  word,  she  was  a  pretty,  agree- 
able young  girl,  who  had  never  mixed  with  the 
world,  so  as  to  be  able  to  live  according  to  the 
fashion,  but  whose  good  disjposition  richly  rec- 
onipensed  for  the  want  of  all  these  insignificant 
trifles  in  the  estimation  of  a  man  of  integrity. 

Stilling  had  not  particularly  remarked  this 
young  lady  in  preference  to  the  other  children  of 
his  friend:  he  felt  within  him  no  impuhse  to  do 
so,  nor  did  he  venture  to  think  of  such  a  thing, 
because  it  was  necessary,  previously,  that  obsta- 
cles of  a  stupendous  kind  should  be  removed  oat 
of  the  way. 

This  amiable  girl  was  called  Christina ;  she 
had  been  for  some  time  very  ill,  and  all  the  phy- 
sicians doubted  of  her  recovery.  Now  when 
Stilling  came  to  Rasenheim,  he  inquired  aAer 
her,  as  the  daughter  of  his  friend ;  but  as  no  one 
gave  him  an  opportunity  of  visiting  her  in  her 
apartment,  he  did  not  thmk  of  it. 

That  evening,  however,  afler  the  christening 
was  over,  Mr.  Friedenberg  filled  his  long  pipe, 
and  said  to  the  new  sponsor,  "  Will  it  affuru  yoa 
pleasure  for  once  to  visit  my  sick  daughter  1  I 
wish  to  know  what  you  will  say  of  her.  Yoa 
have  already  more  knowledge  of  diseases  than 
many."  Stilling  consented,  and  they  went  up- 
stairs into  the  invalid's  chamber.  She  lay  in 
bed,  weak  and  poorly ;  yet  still  she  had  much 
cheerfulness  of  spirit.  She  raised  herself  up, 
gave  Stilling  her  hand,  and  asked  him  to  sit 
down.  Both  sat  down,  therefore,  at  the  table, 
near  the  bed.  Christina  did  not  now  feel  asha- 
med in  the  presence  of  Stilling,  but  conversed 
with  him  on  a  variety  of  religious  topics.  She 
became  very  cheerful  and  sociable.  She  was 
often  subject  to  attacks  of  a  serious  nature;  so 
that  some  one  was  obliged  to  sit  up  with  her  all 
night;  another  reason  for  which  was,  because 
she  could  not  sleep  much.  When  they  had  sat 
awhile  with  her,  and  were  about  to  leave  her, 
the  sick  damsel  requested  her  father's  permission 
for  Stilling  to  sit  up  with  her  that  night,  along 
with  her  elder  brother.  Mr.  Friedenberg  wilt 
ingly  consented,  but  with  the  condition  that 
Stilling  had  no  objection  to  it.  The  laiier  was 
glad  to  show  this  piece  of  friendship  to  the  pa- 
tient as  well  as  to  the  family.  He  betook  him- 
self, therefore,  in  the  evening,  with  the  eldest  son, 
about  nine  o'clock,  to  her  chamber;  they  both 
sat  down  at  the  table  near  the  bed,  and  spoke 
with  her  on  a  variety  of  subjects  in  order  to  pass 
the  time ;  they  also  read  aloud  to  her  at  intervals. 

About  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  invalid 
requested  her  two  companions  to  be  quiet  a  little 
while,  as  she  thought  sne  should  be  able  to  sleep. 
Accordingly  they  were  so.  Young  Mr.  Fried- 
enberg, meanwhile,  stole  down  stairs,  in  order 
to  prepare  some  coffee ;  but  continuing  absent 
some  time.  Stilling  began  to  nod  in  his  chair. 
About  an  hour  afler,  the  patient  again  began  to 
move.  Stilling  drew  the  curtains  a  little  asnn- 
der,  and  asked  her  how  she  had  slept  1  She  an- 
swered, "  I  have  lain  in  a  kind  of  stupor.  -  1  will 
tell  you  something,  Mr.  Stilling  I  I  have  receiv- 
ed a  very  lively  impression  on  my  mind,  respect- 
ing a  subject  which,  however ^  I \»?ap\^^'«*^ 
lion  to  vow  l\\\  ^T\ovV«  Wtnfc?     ^^^^"^^T^czil. 
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experienced,  and  all  at  once  a  beam  of  light  pen- 
etrated through  his  soul  like  lightning.  It  was 
evident  to  his  mind,  what  the  will  ol  God  was, 
and  what  the  words  of  the  sick  maiden  signified. 
With  tears  in  his  eyes  he  arose,  bent  over  the 
bed,  and  said,  '*  1  know,  dear  miss,  what  impres- 
sion you  have  received,  and  what  the  will  ol  God 
is."  She  raised  herself  up,  stretched  out  her 
hand,  and  replied,  "  Do  you  know  it  V*  Stilling 
put  his  right  hand  into  hers,  and  said,  "  Mav 
God  in  heaven  bless  us ;  we  are  eternally  uni- 
ted !"    She  answered,  "  Yes !  eternally  so  I" 

Her  brother  now  came  and  brought  the  coffee, 
placed  it«pon  the  table,  and  all  three  partook  of 
It.  The  invalid  was  quite  as  tranquil  as  before ; 
she  was  neither  more  joyful  nor  more  sorrowful 
^'ust  as  if  nothing  particular  had  hapjsened. 
But  Stilling  was  like  one  intoxicated;  he  knew 
not  whether  he  was  wakine  or  dreaming ;  he 
could  neither  think  nor  reflect  upon  this  un- 
heard-of event  However,  he  felt  in  his  soul  an 
indescribably  tender  inclination  towards  the  dear 
invalid,  so  that  he  could  joyfully  have  sacrificed 
his  life  for  her,  if  it  had  been  requisite;  and  this 
pure  flame  was  as  if,  without  being  kindled,  a 
ore  had  fallen  from  heaven  upon  his  heart ;  for 
certainly,  his  Christina  had,  at  that  time,  neither 
charms,  nor  the  will  to  charm;  and  he  himself 
was  in  such  a  situation  that  he  shuddered  at 
the  thought  of  marrying.  But  as  aforesaid,  he 
"was  stupified,  and  could  not  reflect  upon  his  sit- 
uation until  the  following  morning,  while  he 
was  returning  home.  He  previously  took  a 
tender  leave  of  Christina,  on  which  occasion  he 
expressed  his  fears;  but  she  was  quite  confident 
in  the  matter,  and  added,  "God  has  certainly 
commenced  this  aflfair,  and  he  will  as  certainly 
finish  it  I" 

On  the  way,  Stilliog  began  to  reflect  upon  his 
situation,  and  the  whole  afiair  appeared  dread- 
ful to  him.  He  was  convinced  that  Mr.  Span- 
ier,  as  soon  as  be  was  made  acquainted  with 
the  step  he  had  taken,  would  immediately  with- 
draw his  assistance  from  him  and  dismiss  him ; 
consequently  he  would  be  out  of  bread,  and  be 
placed  in  his  former  circumstances.  Besides 
this,  he  could  not  possibly  imagine  that  Mr. 
Friedenberg  would  be  pleased  with  him ;  for  to 
betroth  himself  with  his  daughter  while  in  a 
situation  in  which  he  was  unable  to  maintain 
himself,  much  less  sup])ort  a  wife  and  children 
—nay,  even  while  requiring  a  large  sum  him- 
self—this was  in  reality  a  miserable  return  for 
his  friendship;  it  might  rather  be  looked  upon 
as  a  dreadful  abuse  of  it.  These  reflections 
eaused  Stilling  heartfelt  anxiety,  and  he  feared 
being  placed  in  still  more  difficult  circumstances 
than  he  had  ever  experienced  before.  He  felt 
like  one  who  has  climbed  up  a  high  rock  by  the 
sea-side,  and  cannot  come  aown  again  without 
the  danger  of  being  dashed  to  pieces;  but  ven- 
tures, and  leaps  into  the  sea,  in  the  hope  of  sav- 
ing himself  by  swimming. 

Stilling  knew  not  what  to  do;  he  cast  himself 
with  his  Christina  into  the  arms  of  the  ptemal 
providence  of  God,  and  was  then  tranquil ;  but  he 
resolved,  notwithstanding,  to  mention  nothing  of 
this  event,  either  to  Mr.  Spanier  or  to  any  one  else. 

Mr.  Friedenberg  had  given  Stilling  permis- 
sion to  consign  to  him  all  the  medicines  for  his 
patients  in  that  part  of  the  country,  to  be  for- 
warded to  them ;  he  therefore  sent  oflf  a  packet 


entirely  from  his  heart,  and  which  pretty  deaiiy 
revealed  what  was  |>asfting  in  it;  nay,  what  was 
.still  more,  he  even  inclosed  in  it  a  sealed  kuer 
to  Christina ;  and  he  did  all  this  without  consid- 
ering or  reflecting  what  might  result  from  it;  but 
when  the  packet  was  despatched,  he  begin  to 
consider  what  the  consequences  might  be.  His 
heart  beat,  and  he  could  scarcely  contain  hiiD- 
self. 

Never  had  he  found  a  journey  more  laborioas 
than  his  customary  one  to  Rasenbeim,  which  be 
took  the  week  following,  on  the  Saturday  em- 
ing.  The  nearer  he  came  to  the  house,  the  more 
his  bean  palpitated.  He  entered  the  parlour: 
Christina  nad  recovered  a  little ;  she  was  there, 
with  her  parents,  and  some  of  the  children.  He 
went  up  to  Mr.  Friedenberg  with  his  osail 
pleasant  look,  gave  him  his  hand,  and  the  latter 
received  him  with  his  wonted  friendship,  as  did 
also  Mrs.  Friedenberg,  and  last  of  all,  Cbristioa. 
Stilling  then  left  the  room,  and  went  into  hit 
bed-chamber,  in  order  to  lay  down  a  few  things 
he  had  with  him.  His  heart  was  already  light- 
er; for  his  friend  had  either  perceived  nothiof; 
or  else  was  satisfied  with  the  whole  affair.  He 
now  went  down  again,  expecting  what  farther 
would  take  place.  On  arriving  at  the  bottom  of 
the  stairs,  Christina,  who  was  standing  at  the 
door  of  a  room  opposite  the  palour,  beckoned  to 
him  to  enter;  she  closed  the  door  aAer  him,  sod 
both  sat  down  together.  Christina  then  begiD: 
"Oh  how  much  you  terrified  me  by  your  letterl 
my  parents  know  ali  Listen,  and  i  will  tell  yoo 
every  thing  as  it  occurred.  When  the  letteit 
came,  I  was  in  the  pariour  with  my  father,  bot 
my  mother  was  on  the  bed  in  her  chamber.  My 
father  broke  open  the  letter;  he  found  another ia 
it  for  me,  and  handed  it  to  me,  with  the  words, 
*  There  is  also  a  letter  for  thee.'  I  blushed,  took 
it,  and  read  it.  My  father  also  read  his,  some- 
times shook  his  head,  stood,  considered,  and  thra 
read  further.  At  length,  he  went  into  the  cham- 
ber to  my  mother;  I  could  hear  all  that  wai 
said.  My  father  read  the  letter  to  her.  Wbea 
he  had  finished,  my  mother  laughed,  and  said, 
'Dost  thou  understand  what  the  letter  meaosi 
he  has  a  mind  to  our  daughter.'  My  father  aa- 
swered,  *That  is  not  possible;  he  was  oolvooe 
night  with  her,  with  my  son ;  besides  which,  she 
is  ill ;  and  yet  the  letter  seems  to  me  to  imply 
something  of  the  kind.'  *Yes,  jres,'  said  my 
mother;  'do  not  think  otherwise ;  it  is  so.'  My 
father  then  went  out,  and  said  nothing  more. 
My  mother  immediatelv  called  out  to  me,  aad 
said,  'Come,  Christina,  lie  down  a  little  by  me; 
thou  art  certainly  weary  of  sitting.'  I  went  to 
her,  and  lay  down  bv  her.  '  Hear  me,'  she  be- 
gan; 'has  our  friend  Stilling  an  inclination  for 
thee  V  I  boldly  said, '  Yes,  he  has.'  She  coa- 
tinued,  'You  have  not,  however,  promised  mar- 
riage to  each  other T  'Yes,  motner,'  I  answer- 
ed, 'we  are  betrothed;'  and  I  was  then  obligsd' 
to  weep.  'Indeed!'  said  my  mother;  'how aid 
that  happen  1  for  you  have  not  been  alooe  to- 
gether!^ I  then  related  to  her  every  thing  cir- 
cumstantially, as  it  had  occurred,  and  told  her 
the  plain  truth.  She  was  astonished  at  it,  and 
said, '  Thou  art  involving  thyself  in  difficalticf. 
Stilling  must  first  study,  oefore  von  can  lire  to- 
gether ;  how  wilt  thou  bear  that  1  Besidejs  thoa 
art  but  weak  in  mind  and  body.'  I  ansvem), 
that  I  would  do  as  well  as  I  was  able— the  Lord 
wo\i\d  assist  me ;  that  I  musl  marry  him ;  yet  if 
m^  VMeiiV&  lonXsaA^  \V\  "voKiVi  obey  them ;  but  I 
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o  fear/  rejoined  my  mother.  As  soon  as  my 
larents  were  again  alone  in  the  room,  and  1  in 
he  parlour,  she  related  every  thing  to  my  father, 
ast  as  1  had  told  her.  He  was  long  silent;  but 
U  leDgth  he  said, '  I  have  never  heard  of  such  a 
hixkg  t)efore ;  1  can  say  nothing  to  it.'  Thus  the 
Batter  still  stands;  my  father. has  not  said  a 
word  to  me,  either  good  or  bad.  But  it  is  now 
)ar  duty  to  ask  our  parents  this  very  evening, 
md  obtain  their  full  consent.  Just  as  you  went 
ip-stairs,  my  father  said  to  me, '  Go  with  Still- 
ng  into  the  other  room  alone :  thou  ha&t  proba- 
bly something  to  say  to  him.'" 

Stilling's  heart  leaped  for  joy.  He  felt  that 
iie  matter  would  terminate  favorably.  He 
soDversed  some  time  longer  wiih  his  beloved, 
ind  they  bound  themselves  once  more,  in  a  close 
embrace,  to  inviolable  fidelity,  and  an  upright 
ieportment  before  God  and  man. 

Afler  supper  in  the  evening,  when  all  besides 
In  the  house  were  asleep,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fried- 
mberg,  together  with  Uhristina  and  Stilling, 
rontioued  sitting  in  the  parlour.  The  latter 
iien  began,  and  faithfully  related  the  whole 
svent  in  all  its  minutest  details,  and  concluded 
with  these  words :  "  Now  I  ask  ^ou  sincerely, 
if  you  are  heartily  willing  to  receive  me  into  the 
camber  of  your  children  1  I  will  faithfully,  with 
he  help  of  God,  fulfil  every  filial  dutv,  and  1  sol- 
emnly protest  against  all  help  ana  assistance 
lowards  my  studies.  I  request  your  daughter 
Uone ;  yes,  I  take  God  to  witness,  that  it  is  the 
(Dost  dreadful  thought  1  could  have,  were  I  to 
iooagine  you  perhaps  might  think  I  had  any 
mean  iDteniiou  in  this  connection." 

Mr.  Friedenbers:  sighed  deeply,  and  a  few 
tears  ran  down  his  cheeks.  ••  Yes,"  said  he, 
"my  dear  friend,  I  am  satisfied,  and  willingly 
accept  you  for  my  son ;  for  1  see  that  the  finger 
9f  God  is  at  work  in  the  matter.  I  cannot  say 
any  thing  against  it ;  besides,  1  know  you,  and 
un  well  aware  that  you  are  too  honorable  to 
have  such  unchristian  intentions;  but  this  I 
most  candidly  add,  that  1  am  not  at  all  in  a  sit- 
oation  to  bear  the  expense  of  your  studying  at 
the  university."  He  then  turned  to  Christina, 
and  said,  "But  hast  thou  sufficient  confidence 
in  thyself  to  be  able  to  bear  the  long  absence  of 
thy  iriendl"  She  answered,  "Yes;  God  will 
give  me  strength  for  it." 

Mr.  Friedenberg  now  rose  up.  embraced  Still- 
ing, kissed  him,  and  wept  on  nis  neck:  after 
him,  Mrs.  Friedenberg  did  the  same.  The  sen- 
sations which  Siilling  experienced  are  inexpres- 
sible; it  seemed  to  him  as  if  he  were  translated 
hito  paradise.  He  did  not  trouble  himself  in  the 
least  whence  the  money  for  the  prosecution  of 
his  studies  was  to  come  from.  The  words, 
"  The  Lord  will  provide,"  were  so  deeply  engra- 
Ten  on  his  soul,  that  he  could  not  feel  anxious. 

Mr.  Friedenberg  advised  him  to  continue  that 
year  with  Mr.  Spanier,  and  to  betake  himself  to 
the  universitv  the  following  autumn.  This  was 
lost  what  Stilling  wished,  and  had  also  been  his 
intention.  Finally,  they  all  resolved  to  keep  the 
matter  a  profound  secret,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
misjudgings  of  others;  and  then  by  fervent  pray- 
er on  all  sides,  entreated  the  blessing  of  God  on 
this  important  undertaking. 

Stilling  therefore  still  continued  in  his  situa- 
tion with  Mr.  Spanier,  as  well  as  his  customary 
walks  to  Rasenheim  and  Sch6nenthal.  A  quar- 
ter of  a  year  before  Michaelmas,  he  announced 
his  intention  to  Mr.  Spanier,  in  a  polite  and 
fiiend)/  manaer,  and  beaooght  him  not  to  take 


this  step  amiss,  since,  being  in  the  thirtieth  yeac 
uf  his  age,  it  was  at  length  time  for  him  to  pro- 
vide for  himself.  To  all  this,  Mr.  Spanier  did 
npt  answer  a  word,  but  remained  perfectly  si- 
lent ;  from  that  time,  however,  his  heart  was  en- 
tirely turned  away  from  Stilling,  so  that  the  last 
three  months  were  not  a  little  painful  to  him — 
not  because  any  one  threw  any  difficulty  in  his 
way,  but  because  friendship  and  familiarity  had 
wholly  disappeared. 

Four  weeks  beiiire  the  Frankfort  autumnal 
fair,  Stilling  took  leave  of  his  former  dear  ^ 
tron,  anl  the  whole  household.  Mr.  Spanier 
wept  bitterly,  but  did  not  say  a  word,  either  eood 
or  evil.  Stilling  wept  also ;  and  thus  he  leit  his 
last  school  or  situation  as  tutor,  and  removed  to 
his  friends  at  Kasenheim,  afier  having  quietly 
spent  seven  entire  and  pleasant  years  in  one 
place. 

Mr.  Spanier  had  never  communicated  his  true 
intentions  with  regard  to  Stilling.  It  was  im- 
possible for  the  latter  to  enter  into  his  plan  of 
becoming  a  doctor  merely  as  regards  tne  title^ 
without  possessing  sufficient  knowledge ;  and  as 
Mr.  Spanier  did  not  fully  communicate  to  hita 
ihe  rest  of  his  plan,  Stilling  could  not  be  ac- 
quainted with  It,  much  less  depend  upon  iu 
Besides  ail  this,  Providence  led  him,  as  it  were, 
with  might  and  power,  without  his  co6peration; 
so  that  be  was  obliged  to  follow  its  guidance^ 
even  though  he  had  resolved  upon  something 
different  for  himself  But  the  most  disadvan- 
tageous circumstance  for  Stilling  was,  that  hav- 
ing never  made  any  certain  agreement  with  Mr* 
Spanier  with  regard  to  salary,  the  worthy  man 
gave  him  only  what  was  sufficient  for  his  neces- 
sities. But  as  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  pur- 
chasing books  and  other  requisites — which,  ta- 
ken altogether,  made  something  considerable 
yearly— Mr.  Spanier  gave  him  nothing  at  his 
departure;  so  that  he  arrived  at  Mr.  Frieden- 
berg's,  at  Rasenheim,  without  monev.  The  lat- 
ter, liowever,  immediately  advanced  him  a  hnn» 
dred  rix-dollars  to  procure  what  was  most  ne- 
cessary for  his  journey,  and  the  remainder  he 
was  to  take  with  him  ;  whilst  bis  Christian 
friends  at  Scbdnenthal  presented  him  with  a  new 
coat,  and  offered  their  further  assistance. 

Stilling  continued  four  weeks  with  his  in- 
tended and  her  family,  during  which  time  he 
made  preparations  for  removing  to  the  universi- 
ty. He  had  not  yet  made  choice  of  one,  but 
waited  for  an  intimation  from  his  Heavenly  Fa- 
ther; for  since  he  intended  to  study  simply  front 
faith,  it  was  necessary  he  should  not  follow  his 
own  will  in  anv  thing. 

At  the  end  of  three  weeks,  he  went  once  more 
to  Schonenthal  to  visit  his  friends  there.  On 
his  arrival,  a  very  dear  and  valued  friend  asked 
him  whither  he  intended  to  go.  He  replied,  he 
did  not  know.  "  Oh,"  said  she, "  our  neighbour, 
Mr.  Troost,  is  going  to  Strasburg  to  spend  a 
winter  there ;  go  with  him."  This  touched  Still- 
ing's heart;  he  felt  that  this  was  the  intimation 
he  had  waited  for.  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Troost 
himself  entered  the  room.  Stilling's  friend  im- 
mediatelv  began  to  speak  to  him  concerning 
faim.  The  worthy  man  was  heartily  pleased  at 
having  him  for  a  companion,  for  he  had  already 
heard  something  of  him. 

Mr.  Troost  was,  at  that  time,  a  man  of  about 
forty  years  of  age,  and  still  unmarried.  H&V^ad. 
already  praclvsed  foT  V«ctvVi  ^t^xs^  ^XsJ^^^-^ 
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idetermined  once  more  to  study  anatomy  thor- 
oQghly,  at  Strasburg,  and  attend  other  surgical 
lectures,  in  order  to  return  furnished  with  new 
powers, .that  he  might  be  able  to  scr^e  his  neigh« 
bours  the  more  effectually.  He  had  already 
apent  some  years  at  this  celebrated  university 
in  his  youth,  and  there  laid  the  foundation  of 
his  knowledge. 

Now  this  was  just  the  proper  man  for  Stilling. 
He  had  the  best  and  noblest  of  hearts,  composed 
entirely  of  philanthropy  and  fiiendship  *,  and 
possessed,  besides  this,  an  excellent  character, 
much  religion,  and  the  virtues  resulting  from  it. 
He  knew  the  world,  and  was  well  acquainted 
with  Strasburg;  and  certainly  it  was  a  very  pa- 
ternal guidance  of  Providence,  that  Stilling  bc- 
came  acquainted  with  him  just  at  that  time. 
He  therefore  immediately  made  friends  with 
Mr.  Troost.  They  agreed  to  travel  to  Frank- 
Ibrt  with  merchants  proceeding  to  the  fair,  and 
from  thence  to  Strasburg  bv  a  return-chaise; 
they  also  decided  upon  the  day  of  their  depart- 
ure, which  was  fixed  for  that  day  week. 

Stilling  had  already  communicated  to  his  fa- 
ther and  uncle,  in  the  province  of  Salen,  his  fur- 
ther and  singular  guidance ;  they  were  terrified 
and  astonished ;  they  feared,  hoped,  and  confess- 
ed that  they  must  resign  him  entirely  to  God, 
and  merely  stand  at  a  distance,  and  contemplate 
his  aspiring  flight  with  fear  and  trembling ; 
meanwhile  they  wished  him  every  imaginable 
blessing. 

Stil ling's  situation  was  now,  in  every  respect, 
dreadful.  Let  any  rational  man  imagine  him- 
self in  his  place,  and  feci !  He  had  betrothed 
himself  with  a  tender,  pious,  susceptible,  but  at 
the  same  time  sickly  young  woman,  whom  he 
loved  more  than  his  own  soul,  and  who  was 
pronounced  by  all  the  physicians  to  be  consump- 
tive, 80  that  he  had  great  reason  to  fear  when  he 
took  leave  of  her  that  he  should  see  her  no  more. 
Besides  this,  he  felt  all  the  painful  sufiferings 
which  her  tender  and  affectionate  heart  would 
have  to  endure  for  such  a  length  of  time.  The 
-whole  of  his  future  well'are  depended  solely  on 
his  becoming  a  complete  physician,  and  for  this 
purpose  a  thousand  rix  dollars  at  least  were  re- 
quisite, of  which  he  could  not  tell  where  in  the 
whole  world  to  rai.se  a  hundred ;  consequently 
his  situation  was  critical,  even  in  this  respect ; 
if  he  failed  in  the  latter  point,  he  would  fail  in 
«very  thing. 

Yet,  although  Stilling  placed  all  this  before 
him  in  a  very  lively  manner,  he  nevertheless 
fixed  his  confidence  firmly  on  Gk)d,  and  drew 
this  inference :  "God  begins  nothing  without 
terminating  it  gloriously.  Now  it  is  most  cer- 
tainl]^  true,  that  He  alone  has  ordered  my  pres- 
ent circumstances,  entirely  without  my  codpera- 
tion :  consequently,  it  is  also  most  certainly  true, 
that  he  will  accomplish  every  thing  regarding  me 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  him." 

This  conclusion  frequently  rendered  him  so 
courageous,  that  he  smilingly  said  to  his  friends 
at  Rasenheim,  "  I  wonder  from  what  quarter  my 
Heavenly  Father  will  provide  me  with  money  r 
However,  he  did  not  communicate  his  peculiar 
situation  to  any  other  individual,  and  especially 
not  to  Mr.  Troost,  for  this  tender  friend  would 
have  hesitated  much  to  take  him  with  him ;  or 
he  would  at  least  have  had  to  endure  much  anx- 
iety on  his  account. 


The  last  evening,  Mr.  Friedenberg  and  StiU. 
ing  sat  together  alone.  The  former  could  not 
refrain  from  weeping.  He  said  with  tean  to 
Stilling,  "My  dear  friend,  I  am  heartily  cod- 
cerned  about  you;  how  gladly  would  I  provide 
you  with  money,  if  I  were  able !  I  began  my 
business  and  maliufactory  with  Dothing,  and  I 
am  now  just  in  a  situation  to  maintain  nrfself 
respectably;  hut  were  I  to  bear  the  expense  of 
your  studies,  I  should  quite  lose  ground  again. 
Besides  this,  I  have  ten  children ;  and  what  1  do 
for  the  first,  I  owe  to  all." 

"  Hear  me,  my  dear  friend,"  answered  Still- 
ing, with  a  cheerful  courage  and  a  joyful  mien ; 
"  I  do  not  wish  for  a  farthing  from  you ;  belif ?e 
assuredly,  that  He  who  was  able  to  feed  so  maaT 
thousand  people  in  the  desert  with  a  little  bread, 
lives  still,  and  to  Him  I  commit  myself.  He  will 
certainly  find  out  means.  Do  not  you  tbercibie 
be  anxious — '  The  Lord  will  provide.'  " 

He  had  already  sent  ofif  his  books,  clothes, 
and  luggage  to  Frankfort ;  and  the  next  room- 
ing, alter  having  breakfasted  with  his  friends, 
he  ran  up  to  the  chamber  of  his  Christina,  where 
she  sat  and  wept.  He  took  her  in  his  arms^ 
kissed  her,  and  said,  "Farewell,  my  angel!— 
the  Lord  strengthen  thee,  and  preserve  thee  in 
health  and  happiness,  till  we  see  each  other 
again!"  So  saying,  he  ran  out  of  the  door. 
He  then  took  leave  of  every  one,  hasteoel 
away,  and  wept  copiously  on  the  road.  Chris- 
tina's elder  brother  accompanied  him  to  Schdo- 
enthal.  The  latter  then  turned  back  sorrov- 
fully,  and  Stilling  repaired  to  his  travelling  com- 
panion. 

I  will  say  nothing  respecting  his  journey  ti 
Frankfort.  They  all  arrived  there  in  safety, 
with  the  exception  of  having  sofi^red  a  violent 
fright  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ellefeld  on  the 
Rhine. 

Forty  rix-doUars  was  the  whole  of  Stilling^ 
property  on  setting  out  from  Rasenheim.  TlSy 
were  compelled  to  remain  eleven  days  at  Frank- 
fort, waitmg  for  an  opportunity  to  proceed  far- 
ther; indeed,  Mr.  Troost  could  not  leave  soon- 
er ;  his  money  consequently  melted  away  it 
such  a  manner,  that  two  days  before  his  depait- 
ure  for  Strasburg,  he  had  only  a  single  lix-doUar 
left,  and  this  was  all  the  money  he  had  in  the 
world.  He  said  nothing  of  it  to  any  one,  bat 
waited  for  the  assistance  of  his  Heavenly  Fa- 
ther. However,  notwithstanding  his  coongi^ 
he  was  still  uneasy,  he  walked  about,  and  pray- 
ed inwardly  to  God.  Meanwhile,  he  happeaetf 
to  reach  the  R6merberg,  and  there  met  with  i 
merchant  tVom  Schdnenthal,  who  )mew  him 
well,  and  was  also  a  friend  of  his ;  I  wfll  cal 
him  Liebmann. 

Mr.  Liebmann  saluted  him  in  a  friendly  maa- 
ner,  and  asked  him  how  it  fared  with  him.  Be 
answered,  "  Very  well."  •*  I  am  glad  of  it,"  ^^ 
joined  the  other;  "come  this  evening  to  my 
apartment,  and  sup  with  me  on  what  I  have. 
Stilling  promised  to  do  so,  and  Mr.  Liebmaim 
then  showed  him  where  he  was  lodging. 

In  the  evening  he  went  to  the  place  appoiatel 
After  supper,  Mr.  Liebmann  began  as  folloirs: 
"Tell  me,  mv  friend,  who  furnishes  voo  witk 
money  to  enable  you  to  study  T  Stilling  tai- 
led, and  answered,  '<  I  have  a  rich  Father  in  heav- 
en ;  He  will  provide  for  me."  Mr.  Liebmaoa 
looked  at  him,  and  continued,  <<  How  much  ban 


At  length,  the  day  of  his  departure  apptoacVVyow  ^a -^T^sciixr'    Stilling  answered,  *•  One  rix- 
ed;  ChhstiDa  swam  in  tears,  and  occasionaVWXAoWM— «iAV5a«x\&«J\r    '^^^V  T«\oiaed  Lidb- 
^kJnted  away,  and  the  whole  house  waa  itotxYAcA.^  in^nii\  **  \  wsl  ooft  Qtitrat^«QM9e%«K««tek\\ 
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will  therefore  now  act  the  paymaster."  On  this 
be  handed  over  thirty-three  rix-dollars  to  Still- 
ing, and  said,  **  I  cannot  at  present  spare  more ; 
yea  will  find  assistance  evefy  where.  If  yon  are 
subsequently  able  to  return  me  the  money,  well  I 
if  not,  it  is  no  matter."  Stilling  felt  warm  tears 
in  his  eyes.  He  thanked  him  heartily  for  his 
kindness,  and  added,  "  I  am  now  rich  enough. 
I  do  not  wish  to  have  more."  This  first  trial 
made  him  so  courageous,  that  he  no  longer  doubt- 
ed that  the  Lord  would  certainly  help  him  through 
every  difficulty.  He  also  received  letters  from 
Rasenheim,  from  Mr.  Friedenberg  and  Christi- 
na. The  latter  had  taken  courage,  and  stead- 
fastly determined  to  wait  patiently.  The  former 
wrote  to  him  in  the  most  tender  language,  and 
commended  him  to  the  paternal  providence  of 
Ghxl.  He  answered  the  two  letters  likewise 
with  all  possible  tenderness  and  afiection.  How- 
ever, he  mentioned  nothing  of  this  first  trial  of 
his  faith,  but  merely  wrote  that  he  had  abun- 
dance. 

Two  days  after  Mr.  Troost  met  with  a  return- 
chaise  to  Manheim,  which  he  hired  for  himself 
and  Stilling,  in  company  with  an  honest  mer- 
chant from  Lucerne,  in  Switzerland.  They 
then  took  leave  of  all  their  acquaintances  and 
Eiiends,  took  their  seats  in  the  chaise,  and  pro- 
ceeded on  their  way. 

In  order  to  pass  the  time  pleasantly,  each  re- 
lated what  he  knew.  Their  Swiss  companion 
became  so  sociable  that  he  opened  his  whole 
heart  to  our  two  travellers.  Stilling  was  affect- 
ed by  it;  and  he  related  his  whole  life,  with  all  its 
particulars,  so  that  the  Swiss  gentleman  often 
shed  tears  of  sympathy.  Mr.  Troost  also  had 
never  heard  it  before;  he  was  likewise  much 
moved  by  it,  and  his  friendship  for  Stilling  be- 
came so  much  the  greater. 

At  Manheim  they  again  took  a  return-chaise 
U>  Strasburg.  On  entering  the  great  forest  be- 
tween Speyer  and  Lauterburr,  Stilling  aliehted. 
Ele  was  unaccustomed  to  riding,  and  could  not 
well  bear  the  motion  of  the  chaise,  particularly 
in  sandy  roads.  The  Swiss  gentleman  alighted 
also,  but  Mr.  Troost  remained  in  the  carriage. 
While  the  two  travellers  were  thus  walking  to- 
gether, the  Swiss  asked  Stilling  whether  he  would 
Dot  part  with  Molitor's  manuscripts,  since  he  po»- 
lessed  a  copry  of  it,  for  five  louis-d'ors.  Stilling 
regarded  this  again  as  a  hint  from  Qod,  and 
kfterefore  promised  it  to  him. 

They  at  length  got  into  the  chaise  again. 
Whilst  conversmg  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  Mr. 
Troost,  very  mal-apropos,  began  to  speak  of  the 
manuscript  above-mentioned.  It  was  his  opin- 
ion, that  when  Stilling  had  once  finished  his 
studies,  he  would  put  little  value  on  such  se- 
crets and  quackery,  because  they  were  never 
what  they  pretended  to  be.  This  made  the  Swiss 
gentleman  prefer  his  five  louis-d'ors  to  the  manu- 
script Had  Mr.  Troost  been  aware  of  what 
bad  passed  between  the  two,  he  would  certainly 
have  been  silent  on  the  subject. 

Our  travellers  arrived  safe  and  well  at  Stras- 
burg, and  took  up  their  quarters  with  counsellor 
Bl^ig,  at  the  sign  of  the  Axe.  Stilling,  as  well 
as  his  friend,  wrote  home,  and  announced  their 
safe  arrival  to  their  several  friends. 

Stilling  could  not  rest  until  he  had  viewed  the 
beautiful  cathedral,  both  externally  and  inter- 
nally. He  was  so  much  delighted  with  it,  that 
he  publicly  said,  "  The  sight  of  it  alone  was 
worth  ibe  journey;  it  is  weii  U  was  built  by  a 
German."    The  next  day  they  inscribed  them- 


selves as  members  of  the  university ;  and  Mr. 
Troost,  who  was  known  there,  sought  for  a  con- 
venient apartment  for  them  both.  This  he  found 
also  according  to  his  wish ;  for  in  the  most  con- 
venient place  for  them  dwelt  a  rich  and  respect- 
able merchant,  of  the  name  of  R ,  whose 

brother  had  resided  in  Schdnenthal,  and  he  there- 
fore showed  kindness  to  Mr.  Troost  and  his  com- 
panion. This  gentleman  let  them  an  excellent- 
ly-furnished room  on  the  first  floor,  for  a  moder- 
ate price,  of  which  they  accordingly  took  pos- 
session. 

Mr.  Troost  next  went  in  search  of  a  good  eat- 
ing-house ;  and  this  he  likewise  found  close  at 
hand,  where  there  was  an  excellent  dinner-club. 
Here  he  agreed  for  himself  and  Stilling  by  the 
month.  The  latter,  meanwhile,  inquired  about 
the  lectures,  and  attended  as  many  of  them  as 
were  held.  Physics,  chemistry,  and  anatomy 
were  his  chief  objects,  and  these  he  immediately 
entered  upon. 

The  next  day  at  noon,  they  went,  for  the  first 
time,  to  the  table-d*h6ie  to  dine.  They  were  the 
first  there,  and  their  places  were  pointed  out  to 
them.  About  twenty  persons  dined  at  this  table, 
and  they  saw  them  enter  one  after  another.  In 
particular,  there  came  one  into  the  room,  Tftery 
briskly,  with  large  bright  eyes,  beautiful  fore- 
head, and  handsome  figure.  This  person  attract-  . 
ed  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Troost  and  Stilling ;  the  for- 
mer said  to  the  latter,  "What  a  fine-looking 
man  I"  Stilling  was  of  the  same  opinion ;  how- 
ever, he  thought  that  they  would  both  have  much 
trouble  with  him,  because  they  looked  upon  him 
as  a  wild  young  fellow;  this  he  inferred  from 
the  ftreedom  of  manner  assumed  by  the  student ; 
however,  Stilling  was  mistaken.  Meanwhila 
they  heard  that  this  remarkable  individual  was 
called  "  Goethe." 

There  were  also  two  other  students  of  medi- 
cine ;  the  one  from  Vienna,  the  other  from  Al- 
sace. The  name  of  the  first  was  Waldberg. 
He  showed,  in  his  whole  deportment,  that  he 
possessed  ability;  but  at  the  same  time,  a  heart 
lull  of  ridicule  against  religion,  and  full  of  licen- 
tiousness in  his  manners.  The  one  from  Alsace 
was  called  Melzer,  and  was  rather  foppish ;  he 
had  a  good  disposition,  but  unfortunately  was 
inclined  to  be  irascible  and  mistrustful.  He  had 
his  seat  next  to  Stilling,  and  soon  became  very 
friendly  with  him.  Then  came  a  student  of  di- 
vinity of  the  name  of  Lerse,  one  of  the  most  ex- 
cellent of  men ;  he  was  Goethe's  favourite,  and 
this  partialitv  he  justly  merited;  for  his  abilities 
were  great,  he  was  a  good  divine,  and  had  be- 
sides the  rare  gift  of  uttering  the  most  striking 
satirical  things  in  the  presence  of  persons  of 
vicious  habits.  His  temper  was  extremely  no- 
ble. Another  came  who  took  his  place  near 
Gdethe;  I  will  say  nothing  more  of  him,  than 
that  he  was  a  good  daw  in  peacock's  feathers. 

A  very  worthy  Strasburger  sat  also  at  table. 
His  place  was  the  uppermost,  and  would  have 
been  so,  if  it  had  been  behind  the  door.  His 
modesty  does  not  permit  me  to  panegyrize  him ; 
it  was  Mr.  Saltzmann  the  registrar.  If  my  read- 
ers can  imagine  to  themselves  a  man  possessing 
the  most  thorough  and  sentimental  philosophy, 
combined  with  the  most  genuine  piety — ih^ 
will  form  an  idea  of  Saltzmann.  Gdethe  and 
Saltzmann  were  cordial  friends. 

Mr.  Troos^t  b«l\^  \xi  ^  \o^  ^  w«.  \a  ^>cCSo»%x 
"We  s\ia\\  Ao  \jesx \o \»  ^\\«v^ >^^ ^ "^O^' 

I  this  remai\L-,  Vhey  >iiwVotfc  «lv^xi^<^v»%.^^^ 
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any  oDe  take  particular  notice  of  them,  except  |  ed,  when  the  doctor  annouDced  that  the  gtuikb- 
that  Goethe  sometimes  rolled  his  eves  upon  men  would  please  pay  six  loais-d'ors  each  tot 
them;  I  '     " .  .    r..  i ..     ,    .  .     -  f.      .      «. 

ideocy  < 


knew  the  world  better,  and  coald  therefore  lead 
him  safely  through;  without  him,  Stilling  would 
have  stumbled  a  hundred  times.  Thus  kind 
was  his  Heavenly  Father  towards  him,  so  that 
he  even  provided  him  with  a  guardian,  who 
could  not  only  assist  him  in  word  and  deed,  but 
from  whom  he  could  also  receive  instruction  and 
direction  in  his  studies ;  for  certainly  Mr.  Troost 
was  an  able  and  experienced  surgeon. 

Stilling  having  now  made  all  his  arrange- 
ments, pursued  his  course  heroically;  he  was 
in  his  element;  he  eagerly  attended  to  every 
thing  he  heard ;  but  he  neither  transcribed  lec- 
tures nor  any  thing  else,  but  transferred  every 
thing  into  general  ideas.  Happv  is  he  who 
knows  how  to  practise  this  method  well :  but  it 
is  not  given  to  every  one.  His  two  proiessors, 
the  celebrated  Messieurs  Spielmann  and  Lob- 
stein,  soon  observed  him,  and  became  fond  of 
him,  particularly  because  he  conducted  himself 
in  a  grave,  manly,  and  retired  manner. 

Bm  his  thirty-three  rix-dollars  had  now  melt- 
ed down  again  to  a  single  one;  on  which  ac- 
count, therefore,  he  began  again  to  prav  fervent- 
ly. God  heard  and  answered  him ;  for  just  at 
the  time  of  need,  Mr.  Troost  be^an  to  say  to  him 
one  morning,  *' You  have,  I  believe,  brought  no 
money  with  you ;  I  will  lend  you  six  Carolines 
(about  five  pounds)  until  you  receive  a  remit- 
tance." Although  Stilling  knew  as  little  where 
a  remittance  as  money  was  to  come  from,  yet 
he  accepted  this  friendly  offer,  and  Mr.  Troost 
paid  him  six  louis-d*ors.  Who  was  it  that  exci- 
ted the  heart  of  his  friend  to  make  this  offer ^  at  the 
9erv  momeni  when  it  was  needed  7 

Mr.  Troost  was  dressed  neatly  and  fashion- 
ably ;  Stilling  likewise  pretty  much  so.  He  had 
on  a  dark-brown  coat,  with  velveteen  trowsers ; 
he  had,  however,  still  a  round  wig,  which  he 
wished  to  wear  by  turns  with  his  bag- wigs.  He 
put  this  on,  on  one  occasion,  and  appeared  with 
It  at  the  dinner-table.  No  one  troubled  himself 
about  it,  except  Mr.  Waldberg  from  Vienna. 
The  latter  looked  at  him,  and  as  he  had  already 
heard  that  Stilling  was  inclined  to  be  very  reli- 
gious, he  began  by  asking  him,  whether  Adam 
wore  a  round  wig  in  paradise  1  All  laughed 
heartily,  except  Sallzmann,  Goethe,  and  Troost 
— they  did  not  laugh.  Stilling's  anger  pervaded 
every  limb,  and  he  answered,  "You  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  such  ridicule.  Such  a  common- 
place idea  is  not  worth  a  laugh !"  But  Goethe 
interrupted  him,  and  added,  »*  Try  a  man  first, 
whether  he  deserves  to  be  ridiculed.  It  is  dev- 
ilish to  make  a  jest  of  a  worthy  man,  who  has 
offended  no  one.*'  Prom  that  time,  Goethe  took 
Stilling's  part,  visited  him,  became  fond  of  him, 
made  an  alliance  of  friendship  and  fraternity 
with  him,  and  labored  on  every  occasion  to 
show  him  kindness.  It  is  lamentable  that  so 
few  persons  know  the  heart  of  this  excellent 
man. 

After  Martinmas,  lectures  on  midwifery  were 
announced,  and  those  who  were  desirous  of  at- 
tending them  were  invited.  This  was  a  princi- 
pal thing  with  Stilling ;  he  therefore  presented 
himself,  on  the  Mondav  evening,  with  others,  in 
order  to  sabscribe.  He  had  no  idea  but  inat 
these  Jectaies  would  be  paid  for,  like  the  oihets, 
M^r  tbev  were  ended ;  bat  how  was  he  dismay- 


did  not  pay  on  the  day  fixed,  his  name  woold  be 
struck  out.  This  would  have  beeo  disgracefal, 
and  would  have  weakened  the  credit  which  St^ 
ing  absolutely  required.  He  was  therefore  at 
a  loss  what  to  do.  Mr.  Troost  had  already  ad- 
vanced him  six  louis-d'ors,  and  there  was  still 
no  prospect  of  being  able  to  retom  them. 

As  soon  as  Stillin?  entered  his  apartment,  and 
found  it  empty — for  Mr.  Troost  was  ffone  to  at- 
tend a  lecture — he  shut  the  door  after  him,  threw 
himself  down  in  a  comer,  and  wrestled  eameji- 
ly  with  God  for  aid  and  cono passion.  The 
Thursday  evening  however  arrived,  without 
any  thing  of  a  consoling  nature  manifesting  it- 
self. It  was  alreadv  five  o'clock ;  and  six  was 
the  time  that  he  ought  to  have  the  money.  StiU- 
ing's  faith  began  almost  to  fail ;  he  broke  cot 
into  a  perspiration  with  anxieur,  and  his  whole 
face  was  wet  with  tears.  He  felt  no  more  cour- 
age or  faith,  and  therefore  he  looked  forward  to 
the  future  as  to  a  hell  with  all  its  torments. 
Whilst  he  was  pacing  the  room  occupied  with 
such  ideas,  some  one  knocked  at  the  door.  He 
called  out,  '*  Come  in !"    It  was  their  landlord, 

Mr.  R .    He  entered  the  room,  and  after  the 

customary  compliments,  he  began,  "  I  am  come 
to  see  how  you  are,  and  whether  yoo  are  satis- 
fied with  your  lodging."  (Mr.  Troost  was  siill 
not  there,  and  knew  nothing  of  Stilling's  present 
struggles.^  Stilling  answered,  "  Your  inquiries 
after  niy  health  do  me  much  honor;  I  am  well, 
thank  God  t  and  your  apartment  is  quite  accord- 
ing to  the  wish  of  both  of  us." 

Mr.  R rejoined,  •*  I  am  very  glad  of  it, 

particularly  as  I  see  you  are  such  well-behaved 
and  wonhy  peoijle.    But  I  wished  particnlarly 


\ 


the  hair  of  his  head  to  carnr  him  to  Babylon. 
He  answered,  "  No,  I  have  brought  no  money 
with  me." 

Mr.  R stood,  looked  at  him  fixedly,  and 

said,  "  For  Gkxl's  sake,  how  will  you  be  able  to 
proceed  1" 

Stilling  answered,  "  Mr.  Troost  has  already 
lent  me  something."     "But  he  requires  his 

money  himself,"  rejoined  Mr.  R .    "  I  will 

advance  you  money,  as  much  as  yon  need;  and 
when  yon  receive  your  remittance,  ytni  need 
only  give  the  bill  to  me,  that  yon  may  have  no 
trouble  in  disposing  of  it.  Are  you  m  want  of 
any  money  at  present  1"  Stilling  could  scarce- 
ly refrain  from  crying  out ;  however,  he  restrain- 
ed himself,  so  as  not  to  show  his  feelings. 
"  Yes,"  said  he,  "  I  have  need  of  six  loais^i'ois 
this  evening,  and  I  was  at  a  loss.** 

Mr.  R was  shocked,  and  replied,  •*  Yes, 

I  dare  say  you  are  I  I  now  see  that  God  has 
sent  me  to  your  assistance,"  and  went  out  of  the 
room. 

Stilling  felt  at  this  moment  like  Daniel  in  the 
lion's  den,  when  Habakkuk  bronFht  him  his 
Ibod ;  he  was  overpowered  by  his  feelings,  and 
was  scarcely  aware  of  Mr.  R 's  reenter- 
ing the  room.  This  excellent  man  brought 
eight  louis-d'ors,  handed  them  to  him,  and  went 
away. 

\tv  v\i«  «7^\v%T«  \TiN9VA^\i  SlUlin^  BOW  moved. 
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sceptic  in  religion.  He  heard,  every-  day,  new 
reasons  against  the  Bible,  against  Christianity, 
and  against  the  principles  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion. All  the  proofs  he  had  ever  collected,  and 
which  had  always  hitherto  tranqnillized  him, 
were  no  longer  sufficient  to  satisfy  his  inflexible 
reason ;  the  trials  of  faith  alone,  of  which  he 
had  already  experienced  so  many  in  the  deal- 
ings of  Divine  Providence  with  him,  made  him 
quite  invincible.  He  therefore  concluded  as 
follows :  "  He  who  so  obviously  hears  the  pray- 
ers of  men,  and  guides  (heir  destinies  so  won- 
derfully and  visibl)[,  must,  beyond  dispute,  be 
the  true  God,  and  his  doctrine  the  word  of  God. 
Now  I  have  ever  adored  and  worshipped  Jesus 
Christ,  as  my  God  and  Saviour.  He  has  heard 
me  in  the  hour  of  need,  and  wonderfully  sup- 
ported and  succoured  me.  Consequently  Jesus 
Christ  is  incontestably  the  true  God,  his  doctrine 
is  the  word  of  God  and  his  religion,  as  He  has 
instituted  it,  the  true  religion." 

This  inference,  indeed,  was  of  no  value  to 
others,  but  it  was  perfectly  sufficient  for  himself, 
to  deliend  him  from  all  doubts. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  R was  gone,  Stilling  fell 

on  the  floor,  thanked  God  with  tears,  and  cast 
himself  anew  into  His  paternal  arms,  after 
which  he  went  to  the  college,  and  paid  as  well  as 
the  best. 

Whilst  this  was  passing  in  Strasburg,  Mr. 
JUebmann  of  Schdnenthal  paid  a  visit,  on  one 
occasion,  to  Mr.  Friedesberg,  at  Ras«nheim,  for 
they  were  very  good  friends.  Liebmann  knew 
nothing  of  Stilling's  alliance  with  Christina,  al- 
though he  was  well  aware  that  Friedenberg  was 
his  cordial  friend. 

Whilst  thev  were  sitting  together,  the  conver- 
sation turned  upon  their  friend  at  Strasburg. 
Liebmann  was  never  weary  in  relating  how  Mr. 
Troost  commended  Stilling's  industry,  genius, 
and  good  success  in  his  studies.  Friedenbeig'and 
his  lamily,  particularly  Christina,  were  heartily 
delighted  at  it  Liebmann  could  not  comprehend 
whence  he  had  his  money,  any  more  than  Fried- 
enberg. "  Well,"  continued  Liebmann, "  I  wish 
some  friend  would  join  with  me ;  we  would  re- 
mit him,  for  once,  a  considerable  sum." 

Mr.  Fridenberg  perceived  this  leading  of  Prov- 
idence, and  he  could  scarcely  refrain  from  tears. 
But  Christina  ran  up-stairs  into  her  room,  cast 
herself  before  God,  and  prayed.  Friedenbeig 
replied, "  I  will  join  with  you  in  it."  Liebmann 
rejoiced,  and  said, "  Well  then,  do  yon  count  out 
one  hundred  and  fidy  rix-dollars;  I  will  add  as 
many  more  to  them,  and  send  off  the  bill  to  him." 
Friedenberg  willingly  did  so. 

A  fortnight  afler  the  severe  trial  of  faith  which 
Stillinff  had  endured,  he  received,  quite  unex- 
pectedly, a  letter  from  Mr.  Liebmann,  together 
with  a  bill  for  three  hundred  rix-dollars.  He 
laughed  aloud,  placed  himself  against  the  win- 
dow, cast  a  joyful  look  towards  heaven,  and  said, 
"  This  is  only  possible  with  thee,  thou  Almighty 
Father !— may  my  whole  life  be  devoted  to  thy 
praise !" 

He  now  paid  Mr.  Troost,  Mr.  R— ,  and 
others  to  whom  he  was  indebted,  and  retained 
enough  to  enable  him  to  get  through  the  winter. 
His  manner  of  life  at  Strasburg  was  so  remark- 
able, that  the  whole  university  spoke  of  him. 
Philosophy  had  been,  from  the  first,  the  science 
to  which  his  spirit  most  peculiarly  inclined  In 
order  to  exercise  himself  in  it  the  more,  he  re- 
yolved  to  read  a  public  lecture  in  his  apartment, 
in  the  ereningB,  trom  Are  to  six  o'clock,  at  which 


hour  he  was  at  leisure.  For  as  he  had  a  good 
natural  gift  of  eloquence,  he  (he  more  readily 
resolved  lo  do  this,  partly  to  rehearse  what  ho 
had  heard,  and  exercise  himself  further  in  it,  and 
panly  also  to  attain  an  ability  fur  speaking  in 
public.  As  he  demanded  nothing  for  it,  and  as 
this  lecture  was  regarded  as  a  repetition,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  it,  without  any  one  objecting  to  it.  He 
obtained  a  number  of  hearers,  and  in  conse- 
quence, many  acquaintances  and  friends. 

His  own  lectures  he  never  neglected.  He 
prepared  his  own  studies  in  anatomy  with  pleas- 
ure and  delight ;  and  what  he  had  prepared,  he 
demonstrated  publicly,  so  that  both  professors 
and  students  were  astonished  at  him.  Professor 
Lobstein,  who,  as  is  well  known,  occupied  this 
department  with  the  greatest  celebritv,  grew  very 
fond  of  him,  and  spared  no  pains  to  msiruct  him 
thoroughly  in  the  science.  He  also  visited,  that 
winter,  the  sick  in  the  hospitals,  with  Prolessor 
Ehrmann.  He  there  observed  the  diseases,  and 
in  the  dissecting-room,  their  causes.  In  a  word, 
he  took  all  possible  pains  in  order  to  attain  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  science  of  physic. 

Gdetbe  gave  him  another  direction  in  refer- 
ence to  polite  literature.  He  made  him  ac- 
quainted with  Ossian,  Shakspeare,  Fielding, 
and  Sterne;  and  in  this  manner.  Stilling  made  a 
transition  out  of  nature  into  nature.  Ttiere  was 
also  a  society  of  young  people  at  Strasburg,  who 
called  themselves  the  Society  of  the  Belles  Let- 
tres,  to  which  he  was  invited,  and  received  as  a 
member;  here  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
best  works,  and  the  present  state  of  polite  literft- 
ture  in  the  world. 

During  that  winter  Herder  came  to  Strao* 
buig;  Stilling  was  made  acquainted  with  him 
by  Goethe  and  Troost.  He  never  in  his  life  ad- 
mired any  one  so  much  as  this  man,  of  whom  l| 
has  been  said,  "  Herder  has  only  one  idea,  and 
that  is  a  whole  world."  He  furnished  Stilling 
with  a  sketch  of  all  things  in  one,—!  cannot  caU 
it  otherwise ;  and  if  a  spirit  ever  received  an  im- 
petus to  an  eternal  movement.  Stilling  received 
it  from  Herder,  and  this  because  he  harmonised 
with  this  excellent  genius,  with  respect  to  natu- 
ral disposition,  more  than  with  Gdetbe. 

The  spring  approached,  and  Mr.  Troo9t  made 

S reparations  for  bis  departure.  Though  Stilling 
eeply  felt  the  separation  from  such  a  worthy 
man,  yet  he  had  now  the  best  acquaintance  in 
Strasburg,  and  besides  this,  he  hoped  in  the 
course  of  a  year  to  be  with  him  again.  He  gave 
him  letters  to  carry  with  him ;  and  as  Mr.  Troost 
had  discovered  that  he  was  betrothed.  Stilling 
besought  him  to  go  to  Rasenheim,  the  first  op- 
ponunity,  and  relate  to  his  friends  personally 
everv  particular  respecting  his  present  position. 
Thus  this  worthy  man  set  off  again,  m  April, 
for  the  Low-lands,  afler  having  once  more  gone 
through  the  studies  of  the  sciences  be  most  re- 
quired, with  the  greatest  industry.  But  Stilling 
courageously  continued  his  academical  course. 
The  Tuesday  before  Whiuuntide  was  fixed 
for  the  marriage  of  the  son  of  one  of  the  Profes- 
sors, on  which  account  there  were  no  lectures. 
Stilling  therefore  determined  to  spend  the  day  in 
his  own  apartment,  and  study  for  himself.  At 
nine  o'clock,  a  sudden  panic  seized  him;  his 
heart  beat  like  a  hammer,  and  he  knew  not  what 
was  the  matter  with  him.  He  rose  up,  paced 
the  room,  and  felt  an  irresistible  impulse  to  set 
off  home.  He  sta  rted  ai  v.U\^  vita.^'wA  vs^'«A»x- 
ed  ihc  \osa  Vie  mX^Ya  ?»\ttX«:vti  X^s^  ^^^  v^vs^mj 
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kngth  believed  it  was  only  a  hypochondriacal  his  portmanteau,  another  inquired  for  an  oppor- 
chimera ;  he  therefore  strove  to  repel  it  from  his  tunny  for  him  by  which  he  might  uke  his  de- 
mind  by  force,  and  sat  down  again  to  his  studies,  parture ;  which  was  soon  found,  for  a  vessel  laj 
But  the  uneasiness  he  felt  was  so  great,  that  he  ready  on  the  Preusch,  that  would  set  sail  at  noon 
was  dblieed  to  rise  up  again.  He  was  now  re-  for  Mayence,  the  captain  of  which  readily  took 
ally  troubled ;  there  was  something  in  him  which  Stilling  with  him.  The  latter,  meanwhile,  wrote 
powerfully  urged  him  to  return  home.  a  few  lines  to  his  friends,  to  announce  his  sped; 

Stilling  knew  not  whither  he  should  look  for  arrival.    After  Groethe  had  packed  his  porunao- 

counsel  or  comfort.    He  represented  to  himself  teau,  he  ran  to  procure  some  provisions  fur  his 

what  people  might  think  of  him,  were  be  to  trav-  friend,  and  carried  them  on  ooard  the  vessel. 

el  fifty  German  miles  at  a  venture,  and  perhaps  Stilling  went  with  him,  prepared  for  his  joarasr. 

find  every  thing  at  home  in  the  best  situation.  Here  they  took  leave  of  each  other  with  manV 

But  as  his  anxiety  and  the  impulse  he  felt  still  tears.    Stilling  set  sail  in  reliance  on  Dime 

continued,  he  betook  himself  to  prayer,  and  be-  protection;  and  after  commencing  his  joqiikt, 

sought  the  Lord,  if  it  were  His  will  that  he  felt  his  mind  more  at  ease,  and  he  had  (be  pre- 

should  travel  home,  to  give  him  an  assurance  sentiment  that  he  would  find  his  Christina  still 

respecting  the  caui-e  of  it.    Whilst  praying  thus  alive,  and  that  she  would  get  better;  howerer, 

within  himself,  Mr.  R *s  clerk  enterwl  the  he  took  several  books  with  him,  in  order  to  coc- 

room,  and  brought  him  the  following  letter:—  tinue  his  studies  at  home.    It  was  just  the  most 

*' Rosenheim  9tk  Mav  1774  convenient  time  for  him  to  travel;  for  mortof 

"My  dearly  ^^X^^J^^'    "^'  ^.'^'l""1  *^"^  ceased,  and  ihe  most  important 

« I  doubt  not  that  you  have  duly  received  the  ^^^d  not  yet  recommenced 


letters  from  my  wife,  son,  and  Mr.  Troost.    You 
must  not  be  alarmed  when  I  inform  you,  that 


Nothing  remarkable  occurred  on  the  voyage 
to  Mayence.    He  arrived  there  on  the  fS^it 


your  dear  Christina  is  rather  pooriy.    She  has  V-^^'^'^l^ *'  ^"  ^ ^*'^^' P.^.^^  ^^"^ ^« passage, tool: 

been,  for  the  last  two  days,  so  extremely  ill,  that  ^nl^^'^T'^^r.  """"^Vr  ^%T'  *°**  "^  »^  ^ 

she  is  now  venr-very  wiak.    My  heart  is  so  p^i'^S"^i^  \L''^^^^^^ 

affected  by  it,  that  floods  of  tears  fun  down  my  ^^I^^a  Sft  ^JI^k****"*  w  ^  *  lar^  cowed 

cheeks.    However,  I  must  not  write  much  of  ^^'^^.J^*^ -^1?  two  hours  before,  which  would 

this;  I  might  be  saying  too  much.    I  sigh  and  V°?  /*^^."'^  ^  *   Bing^n,     A  boatman  imme. 

pray  most  heartily  for  Ihe  dear  child ;  and  also  Jj^/^^y  ^H^A'iSX'^^  ^    promised  SiOIirj- 

for   ourselves,     *                                *"    "  n    a    p     im       i      pr  • 


s,  that  we  may  filially  resign  our- 
selves to  God's  holy  will.  May  the  EtcrSil  and 
Most  Merciful  be  gracious  unto  all  of  us !  Your 
dear  Christina  is  pleased  at  my  writing  to  you 
02  !bl«  or^^sion.  for  she  is  so  ti'-ob-  »v.-*  i*  .  ^„„ 

'  '  )  I.  wwAk  kkiui  sue  Lall- 

not  say  much.  I  must  cease  writing  a  little; 
xnay'  1  -^^n™ Jg;tity  God  put  it  into  my  heart  what 
to  wrTte  I  I  will  gu  C?  i»  God's  name ;  and  must 
tell  you  that  your  beloved  ChrtsiinS,  according  to 
human  appearance — be  firm,  my  dearest  friend! 
— has  not  many  days  to  spend  hece,  before  she 
will  enter  her  eternal  rest ;  however,  I  write  ac- 
cording as  we  men  view  the  matter.  Now,  my 
beloved  friend— I  think  my  heart  will  melt ;  I 
cannot  write  much  more  to  you.  Your  dear 
Christina  would  gladly  see  you  once  more  in 
this  world ;  but  what  shall  1  say  to,  or  advise 
you  1  I  can  write  no  further,  for  the  tears  flow 
so  rapidly  upon  the  paper.  O  God,  thou  know- 
est  me,  and  that  I  will  gladly  pay  the  expenses 
of  the  journey ;— but  I  dare  not  advise  you :  ask 
advice  of  the  true  Counsellor,  to  whom  I  hearti- 
ly commend  vou.  Myself,  my  wife,  your  be- 
trothed, and  the  children,  salute  you  a  thousand 
times. 

« I  am,  eternally, 

"  Your  affectionate  friend, 

«  Peter  Frieoenberg." 

Stilling  threw  himself  like  a  madman  from 
one  side  of  the  room  to  another;  he  did  not  sob 
nor  weep,  but  looked  like  one  who  despaired  of 
his  salvation ;  at  length  he  recollected  himself 
so  far  as  to  throw  off  iiis  morning-gown,  put  on 
his  clothes,  and  then  ran,  as  well  as  he  was  able, 
with  the  letter,  to  Goethe.  As  soon  as  he  enter- 
ed his  room,  he  exclaimed,  in  the  agony  of  his 
.«»oul, "  I  am  lost !— there,  read  the  letter !"  Goethe 
read  it,  started  up,  looked  at  him  with  tears  in 
his  eyes,  and  said,  "  Thou  poor  Stilling  !'*  He 
then  went  back  with  him  to  his  lodging;  an- 
other true  friend,  to  whom  Stilling  related  his 

misfortune,  also  accompanied  them.     GoeiVie    ^ 

and  lids  mend  packed  np  what  was  ueedfui  m\\:haX\2ki«\]nAVmaB.\M^\A\3a&in&\M^^ 


to  lake  him.  i|iilher  ;-  iri;c  hourt,  for  fottr  giflf 
<3r8,  although  It  id  ^ix  leagoes  from  Majrence  to 
Bingen.  Stilling  agreed  with  him.  Whilst  the 
^joatman  was  making  ready  to  depan,  a  smart 
little  fellow  of  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  with  a 
^mall  portmanteau,  came  up  to  Stilling,  and  ask- 
ed whether  he  would  permit  him  to  travel  with 
him  to  Cologne.  Stilling  consented ;  and  as  he 
promised  the  boatman  two  guilders  more,  the 
latter  was  also  satisfied. 

The  two  travellers,  therefore,  entered  the  three- 
boarded  boat.  Stilling  was  not  pleased  with  it 
from  the  first,  and  expressed  bis  apprehensioos, 
but  the  two  boatmen  laughed  at  him.  Thnr 
Lhen  set  off.  The  water  came  within  two  (la- 
gers' breadth  of  the  edge  of  the  boat ;  and  whea 
Stilling,  who  was  rather  tall,  moved  a  little,  he 
thought  it  would  have  upset,  and  then  the  water 
really  came  into  the  boat. 

This  sort  of  conveyance  was  dreadful  to  him, 
and  he  wished  himself  heartily  on  terra  fama: 
however,  in  order  to  pass  the  time,  he  eniritd 
into  conversation  with  his  little  fellow-traveller. 
He  heard,  with  astonishment,  that  this  yooth 

was  the  son  of  a  rich  widow  in  H ,  and  is- 

[ended,  just  as  he  sat  with  him,  to  travel  quite 
alone  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  order  to 
visit  his  brother  there.  Stilling^  was  astonished 
above  measure,  and  asked  him  whether  his 
mother  had  consented  to  his  journey  1  **Bfm 
means,"  answered  the  boy;  '*  I  went  away  nwn 
her  secretly ;  she  had  me  arrested  at  Mayence, 
but  I  entreated  her,  until  she  permitted  me  to 
travel,  and  sent  me  a  bill  for  eleven  himdred 
guilders.  I  have  an  uncle  at  Rotterdam,  to 
whom  I  am  addressed,  and  who  will  ajtsin  me 
further."  Stilling  was  now  at  ease  with  lespect 
10  the  young  man,  for  he  did  not  doubt  that  this 
uncle  would  have  secret  orders  to  detain  him  by 
force. 

During  this  conversation.  Stilling  felt  a  rdd- 
ness  at  his  feet,  and  on  looking  down,  found  that 
\Y\e  w«Xei  N9^%  foTcina  itself  into  the  boat,  and 
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«8  tast  as  he  could.  He  xio|r  became  seriously 
alarmed,  aod  requested  peremptorily  to  be  set  on 
shore  on  the  Biogen  side,  saying  that  he  would 
gladly  give  them  the  money  agreed  upon,  and 
walk  to  Bingen  on  foot;  however,  the  boatmen 
refused  to  do  so,  and  continued  rowing.  Stilling 
therefore  also  betook  himself  to  baling,  and  with 
bis  companion,  had  enough  to  do  to  keep  the 
boat  empty.  Meanwhile,  it  grew  dark ;  they  ap- 
proached the  rocks,  the  wind  rose,  and  a  storm 
seemed  coming  on.  The  youth  began  to  tremble 
in  the  boat,  and  Stilling  fell  into  a  deep  melan- 
choly, which  was  Increased  on  perceiving  how 
the  boatmen  spoke  to  each  other  by  signs,  so  that 
they  certainly  intended  something  evil. 

tt  was  now  quite  dark;  the  storm  approached, 
the  wind  blew  tempestuously,  and  it  lightened, 
so  that  the  boat  rolled,  about,  and  its  destruction 
appeared  more  certain  every  moment.  Stilling 
turned  inwardly  to  God,  and  earnestly  prayed 
that  he  might  be  preserved,  particularly  if  Chris- 
tina should  be  still  alive;'  lest  by  the  dreadful 
news  of  his  unfortunate  end,  she  should  breathe 
out  her  soul  in  sorrow.  But  if  she  had  already 
entered  into  her  rest,  he  resigned  hims'^lf  cheer- 
fully to  the  will  of  God.  Whilst  immersed  in 
these  reflections,  he  looked  up,  and  saw,  a  little 
way  before  him,  the  mast  of  a  yacht;  he  called 
oat  with  a  loud  voice  for  help,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments, one  of  the  sailors  was  on  deck  with  a  lan- 
tern, and  a  long  boat-hook.  The  boatmen  row- 
ed with  all  their  might  in  a  contrary  direction ; 
bat  they  could  not  succeed,  for  as  ihf-Y  were 

rowing  towards  the  shore,  the  wind  and  *.*??  I  haps,  relate  your  history  to  us,  on  the  way." 
stream  drove  them  to  the  yacht,  and  before  they   **  i  C^,"  said  Stilling,  «  most  wiiiiuglr." 
i^^ere  aware,  the  hook  was  in  the  boat,  and  the       '^^'-  f'^*^*''  now  clarmpri  him  ^.>  »uL  .i.«^«J. 


look  forth  from  between  clothes  and  cushionsi 
Stilling  then  perceived  that  it  was  some  sort  of 
a  female.  Stilling  contemplated  this  excellent 
group  awhile  with  pleasure;  at  length  he  be- 
gan, "  Gentlemen,  1  wish  you  all  a  happy  morn- 
ing, and  a  pleasant  journey  i"  All  three  raised 
themselves,  gaped,  rubbed  their  eyes,  and  made 
other  such  motions  as  are  usual  on  awaking ; 
they  looked,  and  saw  a  tall,  smiling  man,  and  a 
lively  boy  standing  by  him ;  they  then  all  sprang 
up,  returned  the  compliment,  each  after  his  fash- 
ion, and  thanked  him  in  a  friendly  manner. 

The  principal  gentleman  was  a  person  of  dig- 
nified and  noble  aspet ;  he  stepped  up  to  Stilling, 
and  said,  *'  Whence  come  you,  so  early  1"  Still- 
ing: related  briefly  what  bad  happened  to  him. 
With  a  noble  mien  the  gentleman  rejoined^ 
"  You  are  certainly  not  in  business ;  at  least  yoo 
do  not  seem  to  me  to  be  so."  Stilling  was  suj^- 
prised  at  this  speech ;  he  smiled,  and  said,  <'  Yon 
must  understand  physiognomy  well ;  1  am  not  a 
merchant,  but  am  studying  medicine."  The 
strange  gentleman  looked  at  him  ^[ravely,  and 
said,  **  You  are  therefore  studying  m  the  midst 
of  your  days;  you  must  previously  have  had 
great  obstacles  to  surmount,  or  else  yon  made 
your  choice  very  late."  Stilling  replied,  **  Both 
was  the  case  with  me.  I  am  a  child  of  Provi- 
dence ;  without  its  particular  guidance.  I  should 
either  have  been  a  tailor,  or  a  charcoal-bamer." 
Stilling  spoke  this  with  emphasis  and  emotion, 
as  he  always  does  when  on  this  subject.  The 
unknown  gentleman  eontinued,  "You  will,  per- 


\xMi  along-side  the  yacht.  Stilling  and  his  com- 
panion y^^  ^^  ^^ck  with  their  portmanteaus, 
before  the  v  .'IJ^iins  of  boatmen  perceived  it.  The 
jailor  held  the  Jantem  to  them,  and  began  to  ex- 
claim, "Ha,  ha!  are  you  the  wicked  rascals 
bat  drowned  two  trav'^Hers  down  yonder  a  few 
ircelrs  ago!  Only  wait  till  I  come  affain  to 
llayence."  Stilling  threw  li^em  their  fall  pay 
into  the  boat,  and  let  them  go.  £2ow  happy  was 
le,  and  how  did  he  thank  God,  after  escaping  this 
langer!  They  then  went  down  into  the  cabin, 
rhe  men  were  from  Cobleniz,  and  honest  people, 
rheyall  supped  together;  and  the  two  travel- 
ers lay  down  on  the  luggage  that  was  there,  and 
Jept  quietly  until  day-break,  when  they  found 
bemselves  before  Bingen:  they  gave  the  sailors 
L  handsome  gratuity,  left  the  vessel,  and  saw  the 
Miiige  in  which  they  wished  to  sail  to  Cologne, 
Doored  there  to  a  post. 

Not  far  from  the  shore  was  an  inn,  into  which 
Stilling  went  with  his  comrade,  and  entered  a 
oom,  the  floor  of  which  was  strewed  with  straw, 
n  one  corner  lay  a  man  of  a  pleasing  and  re- 
pectable  appearance;  at  a  little  distance  from 
liin,  a  soldier:  a  step  further,  a  yotmg  man, 
rho  looked  as  like  a  drunken  student  as  one  egg 
oes  to  another.  The  first  had  on  a  cotton  cap 
xawn  over  his  ears,  and  a  cloak  hanging  over 
lis  shoulders,  whilst  his  Russian  frock-coat  was 
napped  round  his  feet.  The  second  had  bound 
Its  pocket-handkerchief  about  his  head,  .and 
brown  his  soldier's  coat  over  him,  and  was  sno- 
ing  aloud.  The  third  lay  with  his  bare  head  in 
be  straw,  with  an  English  frock  across  him ;  he 
aised  himself,  stared  strangely  about  him,  like 
ne  who  has  looked  too  deeply,  the  previous 
vening,  into  the  dram-glass.  Behind,  in  the 
omer,  lay  something,  which  it  was  impossible 
)  say  what  it  was^  until  it  began  Co  more,  and 


The  form'*.''  ^^^  clapped  him  on  tie  shoulder, 
and  said,  •'  Be  you  wuC  ^ou  may,  you  are  a  man 
after  my  own  heart." 

You  that  scoui^e  my  brother  Lavater  so  so- 
verely,  whence  came  it,  that  this  noble  stranger 
became  fond  of  Stilling  at  first  sight  1— and  what 
is  the  language,  and  which  are  the  letters  that 
he  knew  how  to  read  and  study  so  ably  1 

The  student  by  this  time  had  recovered  his 
senses ;  he  had  become  sober,  and  greeted  Still- 
ing, as  did  also  the  soldier.  Stilling  asked 
whether  the  gentlemen  would  take  breakfast  t 
I  "Yes,"  said  they  all,  "we  will  drink  coflTee.'* 
"So  will  I,"  rejoined  Staling :  and  he  hastened 
oat  of  the  room,  and  ordered  it.  On  returning, 
he  said,  "Can  I  have  the  honor  of  your  agreea- 
ble society  to  Coloene,  with  my  companion  V* 
They  all  immediately  said,  "  Yes,  it  will  cause 
us  much  pleasure."  Stilling  made  an  obei- 
sance. They  then  all  dressed  themselves ;  and 
the  lady  behind,  very  shamefkcedly,  also  put  on 
one  garment  ailer  another.  She  was  house- 
keeper to  a  clergyman  at  Cologne,  and  conse- 
quently venr  careful  in  the  company  of  strange 
men ;  which,  however,  was  quite  unnecessary 
for  she  was  too  ugly  to  be  an  object  of  their  at- 
tentions. 

Coffee  was  now  brought  in ;  Stilling  placed 
himself  at  the  table,  drew  the  coffee-pot  towaids 
him,  and  began  to  pour  out  the  beverage;  he 
was  cheerful,  and  inwardly  pleased ;  but  where- 
fore, I  know  not  The  strange  gentleman  placed 
himself  near  him,  and  clapped  him  again  on  the 
shoulder;  the  soldier  sat  down  on  the  other  side, 
and  clapped  him  upon  the  other  shoulder;  whilst 
the  two  young  people  seated  themselves  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  table,  and  the  lady  sat  be- 
hind, and  drank  her  coffee  alone. 

After  bteflLVLta"8X,\3ti^^  '^wvx.  o^xsttw^'^^^jwss^^ 
and  SlViimg  o\»en^  >5aax  \ift  oafc  ^^w^k^  ^a 
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sCraoge  gentleman.  The  latter  arged  Stilling  to 
relate  the  history  of  his?  life.  As  soon  as  they 
had  passed  the  Bingen  lock,  he  began  it,  and  re- 
lated every  thing,  without  concealing  the  small- 
est circumstance;  be  even  stated  with  sincerity 
the  particulars  ol*  his  betrothment,  and  the  reason 
of  his  present  journey.  The  unknown  gentle- 
man occasionally  dropped  a  tear,  as  did  also  the 
soldier,  an^  both  wisned  heartily  to  hear  where 
and  in  what  slate  he  bad  met  with  his  Christi- 
na. Both  were  now  intimate  with  him;  and  the 
soldier  then  began  to  relate  as  follows :  "  I  was 
bom  of  mean  parentage  in  the  duchy  of  Zwei- 
briicken,  but  was  kept  diligently  at  my  learning, 
in  order,  by  knowledge,  to  make  up  for  what 
was  wanting  in  property.  Afler  I  lefl  school,  a 
person  in  office  employed  me  as  a  writer.  1  was 
with  him  some  years;  his  daughter  was  kind  to 
me,  and  we  became  such  good  friends,  that  we 
betrothed  ourselves  inviolably  to  each  other,  and 
bound  ourselves  never  to  marry,  if  any  obstacles 
were  laid  in  our  way.  My  employer  soon  dis- 
covered it,  and  I  was  sent  away;  however,  I 
still  found  half-an-hour  to  converse  with  my 
sweetheart  alone,  on  which  occasion  we  bound 
•onrselves  to  each  other  still  more  firmly.  I  then 
went  to  Holland,  and  enlisted  for  a  soldier;  I 
very  often  wrote  to  the  young  lady,  but  never  re- 
ceived an  answer,  for  every  letter  was  intercept- 
ed. This  rendered  me  so  desperate  that  I  ofien 
sought  death,  but  still  I  had  always  an  abhor- 
rence of  suicide. 

*'Our  regiment  was  soon  after  sent  off  to  Amer- 
ica; the  cannibals  had  commenced  war  against 
the  Dutch;  I  was  therefore  obliged  to  go  wilh  it. 
Wa  arrived  at  Surinam,  and  my  company  was 
stationed  at  a  very  reciste  fort.  I  was  still 
grieved  to  death,  and  wished  opthing  so  much  as 
chat  a  ball  might  at  length  strike  me  dead ;  all 
that  I  was  afraid  of,  was  being  taken  prisoner; 
for  who  likes  being  devoured!  I  therefore  con- 
tinaally  entreated  our  commander  to  give  me  a 
few  men  to  make  inroads  upon  the  cannibals; 
this  he  did,  and  as  we  were  always  fortunate,  he 
made  me  serjeant. 

"Once  I  commanded  fiAy  men;  we  ranged 
through  a  wood,  and  went  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  (brt;  all  of  us  having  our  mus- 
kets cocked,  under  our  arms.  Meantime,  a  shot 
was  fired  at  me;  the  ball  whistled  by  my  ear. 
After  a  short  pause,  it  occurred  again.  I  looked 
about,  and  saw  a  savage  reloading  his  gun.  I 
called  out  to  him  to  halt,  and  pointed  my  mus- 
ket at  him.  He  was  close  to  us;  he  stood  still, 
and  we  took  him.  This  savage  understood 
Dutch.  We  forced  him  to  betray  their  chief  to 
us,  and  take  us  to  his  retreat,  which  was  not  far 
from  where  we  were.  Here  we  found  a  troop 
of  savages  reposing.  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
take  their  chief  prisoner  myself.  We  drove  as 
many  of  them  before  us  as  we  could  keep  to- 
gether; many,  however,  escaped. 

"  In  consequence  of  this  afiair,  the  scufile  with 
these  people  was  at  an  end.  I  was  made  lieu- 
tenant at  sea,  and  returned  with  my  regiment  to 
Holland.  I  obtained  a  furlough,  and  travelled 
home,  where  I  found  the  young  lady  as  I  had 
left  her.  Being  furnished  with  both  money  and 
honor,  [  found  no  further  opposition ;  we  were 
married,  and  have  now  five  children." 

This  tale  delighted  the  companv.  The  lieu- 
tenant, as  well  as  Stilling,  would  now  gladly 
have  learned  the  unknown  gentleman's  circum- 
stances, but  he  smiled,  and  said,  *'  Excuse  me  at 
pntcDt,  geailemtn.    I  dare  not." 


Thus  the  day  passed  away  in  the  most  agrees- 
ble  conversation.  *  Towards  eveniDg,  a  storm 
came  on,  and  they  therefore  landed  at  Leiden- 
dorff,  not  far  from  Neuwied,  where  they  passed 
the  night.  The  dissolute  young  man  they  had 
with  tbem,  was  from  Strasburg,  and  had  rtn 
away  from  his  parents.  He  soon  made  ac- 
quaintance with  the  youth  who  was  passeoger 
with  them.  Stilling  warned  the  latter,  very  » 
riously,  in  particular,  not  to  shew  the  bill  of  ex- 
change; but  it  was  of  no  avail.  He  afterwards 
heard  that  the  boy  had  lost  all  his  money,  and 
the  Strasburger  had  disappeared. 

In  the  evening,  on  retiring  to  rest,  it  wac 
found  that  there  were  only  tbtee  beds  for  itt 
persons.  They  cast  lots  which  should  sleep  to- 
gether, when  it  fell  out  that  the  two  youths  wtn 
to  be  in  one  bed,  the  lieutenant  in  another,  aad 
the  strange  gentleman  anft  Stilling  were  to  hsTe 
the  best.  Stilling  now  perceived  the  costly  valiis- 
bles  of  his  bedfellow,  which  indicated  somethiog 
very  dignified.  He  could  not  make  this  mode 
of  travelling  agree  with  such  elevated  rank,  aad 
began  to  suspect  all  was  not  right ;  however,  as 
he  observed  that  the  stranger  was  truly  devout, 
he  was  ashamed  of  his  suspicions,  and  was  sat- 
isfied. They  fell  asleep,  after  much  confidential 
conversation ;  and  the  next  morning,  they  agaia 
pursued  their  voyage,  and  arrived  in  the  eves- 
mg,  safe  and  well,  at  Cologne.  The  Strang 
began  to  be  busy  there ;  persons  of  conseqaeoce 
went  and  came  to  him  with  all  secrecy.  He 
provided  himself  with  a  couple  of  servants,  asd 
purchased  a  quantity  of  jewellery  and  other 
things  of  the  kind.  They  all  lodged  togeifacr, 
at  the  same  inn ;  and  although  there  were  beds 
enough  in  the  house,  yet  the  stranger  reqo«i^ 
to  sleep  again  with  Stilling,  to  which  he  readily 
assented. 

In  the  morning,  Stilling  hastened  to  cake  bs 
departure.  He  and  the  stranger  embraced  aad 
kissed  each  other.  The  latter  said.to  him,  **  Tov 
company,  sir,  has  afforded  me  ancomoDon  pte- 
ure.  Go  on  as  you  have  begun,  and  yoQ  wiH 
rise  high  in  the  worid.  I  shall  never  foiget  voa* 
Stilling  once  more  expressed  his  desire  Co  laov 
with  whom  he  bad  travelled.  The  suaacer 
smiled,  and  said,  "  Read  the  newspapers  attci- 
tively  when  you  arrive  at  home,  and  when  jos 
find  the  name  of  ♦  ♦  ♦  remember  me." 

Stilling  now  set  out  on  foot;  he  had  stilled 
leagues  to  walk,  before  he  reached  Rasenhena. 
On  the  way,  he  reflected  on  the  stranger's  n»mit\ 
it  was  known  to  him,  and  yet  he  knew  not  who 
he  was.  A  week  after,  be  read  in  the  Lippstidi 
journal  the  following  article: 

"  Cologne,  19th  May. — M.  von  ♦  •  •,  ambas- 
sador of  the  court  of  *  »  •  to  »  •  *,  passed  throng 
thisplace,  in  the  strictest  incognito,  on  bis  waj 
to  Holland,  in  order  to  transact  important  boa- 
ness." 

In  the  afternoon  ofTtiesday  after  Whitsuntide: 

Stilling  arrived  at  Rasenheim  ;  he  was  reccifn 

wilh  a  thousand  demonstrations  of  joy.    But 

Christina  was  not  mistress  of  herself  vbea 

Stilling  went  to  her,  she  pushed  him  away,  for 

she  knew  him  not.    He  went  for  a  little  vbile 

into  another  room,  and  in  the  meantime  she  re> 

covered  herself,  and  it  was  told  her  that  Stillmf 

was  arrived.    She  could  now  no  longer  cooiaia 

herself.    He  was  called,  and  came  to  her.  The 

most  tender  salutations  which  can  be  conceived 

I  took  place;  but  it  cost  Christina  dear;  she  feQ 

I  into  the  most  violent  convulsions,  so  that  Still- 

\\Ti^^Vik  vVa  «i.vx««niiY  of  grief;  awaited  the  aoital 
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blow  at  her  bed-side,  for  three  days  and  three 
Dights.  Contrary  to  all  ex;)ecuaioii,  she  recov- 
ered again;  and  id  a  fortnight  was  so  much  bet- 
ter, that  she  sometimes  rose  lor  a  little  while  du- 
riog  the  day. 

Stilling's  alliance  with  Christina  was  now 
generally  known.  Their  best  friends  advised 
Friedenberg  to  let  them  be  married.  This  was 
assenxed  to ;  and  aAer  the  customar]^  formali- 
ties, the  marriage  ceremony  was  pertbrmed,  on 
the  nth  of  June,  1771,  at  the  bedside  of  his 
Christina. 

There  dwelt  in  Schdnentbal  an  excellent  phy- 
sician, a  man  of  great  learning,  and  active  per- 
severance in  the  slud^  of  nature;  he  was  at  the 
same  time  devoid  of  jealousy,  and  possessed  the 
best  heart  in  the  world.  This  worthy  man  had 
beard  part  of  Stilling's  history  from  his  friend 
Troost  Stilling  bad  visited  him  several  times 
OD  this  occasion,  and  requested  his  friendship 
and  instruction.  His  name  was  Dinkier,  and 
hiB  practice  was  extensive. 

Mr.  Dinkier,  therefore,  and  Mr.  Troost  were 
present  at  Stilling's  marriage;  and  on  this  occa- 
sioo,  they  both  proposed  to  him  to  settle  at  Schon- 
«otbal,  particularly  because  a  physician  had 
jost  died  there.  Stilling  again  awaited  the  Di- 
Tine  direction,  and  therefore  said  he  would  think 
upon  it.  His  two  friends,  however,  gave  them- 
adres  much  trouble  in  order  to  find  out  a  house 
ibr  him  in  Schdnentbal ;  and  they  succeeded  in 
doing  so,  even  before  Stilling  took  his  departure 
j|(ain;  the  doctor  also  promised  to  visit  his 
CSbristina  during  his  absence,  and  to  take  care 
of  her  health. 

Mr.  Friedenberg  now  likewise  found  a  source 
fiom  whence  he  might  procure  money;  and 
after  every  thing  was  arranged,  Stilling  prepared 
Co  depart  again  for  Strasburg.  The  evening  be- 
Ibre  tne  melancholy  day,  he  went  up  to  his  wife's 
chamber.  He  found  her  lying  on  her  knees, 
with  folded  hands.  He  stepped  up  to  her,  and 
looked  at  her ;  but  she  was  stiff  as  a  log  of  wood. 
He  felt  her  pulse,  which  beat  quite  regularly. 
Be  lifted  her  up,  spoke  to  her,  and  at  length 
brooght  her  to  nerself.  The  whole  night  was 
apent  in  continual  mourning  and  conflict. 

The  next  morning  Christina  continued  lying 
upon  her  face  in  the  bed.  She  took  her  husband 
roond  the  neck,  and  wept  and  sobbed  incessant- 
ly. At  length  he  tore  himself  forcibly  from  her. 
His  two  brothers-in-law  accompanied  him  to 
Cologne.  The  next  day,  before  he  took  bis  seat 
iB  the  diligence,  a  messenger  arrived  from  Ra- 
aenheim,  and  brought  the  news  that  Christina 
Jbad  become  tranquil. 

This  encouraged  Stilling;  he  felt  much  re- 
lieved, and  did  not  doubt  but  that  he  would  again 
flueet  his  dear  and  faithful  Christina  in  good 
bealth.  He  commended  her  and  himself  into 
iht  paternal  hands  of  Grod,  took  leave  of  his 
bfothers-in-law,  and  set  off*. 

Id  seven  days  he  again  arrived  at  Strasburg, 
safe  and  well,  without  danger,  and  without  meet- 
ing with  any  thing  remarkable.  His  first  visit 
was  to  Goethe.  The  noble  young  man  started 
ap  on  seeing  him,  fell  upon  his  neck,  and  kissed 
bim.  "  Art  thou  here  again,  my  good  friend !" 
exclaimed  he ;  "  and  how  is  thy  intended  V* 
Stilling  answered,  "  She  is  my  intended  no  long- 
er; she  is  now  my  wife."  "Thou  hast  done 
well,"  replied  the  former;  "thou  art  an  excellent 
fellow."  They  spent  the  remainder  of  the  day 
entirely  In  cordial  conversation,  and  in  narrating 
what  had  oecurted 
L     . 


The  well-known  and  gentle  Lenz  had  also  ar- 
rived there.  His  pleasing  writings  have  render- 
ed him  celebraied.  Gwihe,  Lenz,  Le^^e,  aoul 
Stilling,  now  composed  a  kind  of  circle,  in  which 
every  one  fell  happy  who  was  able  to  leel  what 
is  good  and  beautilul.  Stilling's  enthusiasm  in 
the  cause  of  religion  did  not  prevent  him  from 
cordially  loving  such  men  as  thought  morefieelj 
than  himself,  if  ihey  were  only  not  bcoflers. 

He  now  prosecuted  his  medical  studies  with 
all  diligence,  and  omitted  nothing  which  belongs 
to  that  science.  The  following  autumn,  Goethe 
disputed  publicly,  and  then  set  off*  home.  He 
and  Stilling  entered  into  a  mutual  and  indisso- 
luble bond  of  friendship.  Lerse  also  took  his 
departure  for  Versailles,  but  Lenz  remained  at 
Strasburg. 

The  following  winter.  Stilling,  with  the  per- 
mission of  Professor  Spielmann,  read  a  lecture 
upon  chemistry,  completely  finished  his  anatom- 
ical studies,  went  through  some  things  a  second 
time,  and  then  wrote  his  Latin  ifeaiise  lor  ex- 
amination without  the  assistance  of  any  one. 
This  he  dedicated,  by  special  permis  ion,  to  His 
Serene  Highness  the  Elector  of  the  Palatinate, 
his  gracious  prince ;  he  then  passed  his  exam- 
ination, and  prepared  for  his  departure. 

Here  much  money  was  again  requisite,  and 
Stilling  wrote  home  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Fried- 
enl>erg  was  startled  at  it;  at  the  dinner-table, 
he  thought  he  would  put  his  children  to  the  test. 
They  were  all  present,  great  and  small.  The 
father  began:  "Children,  your  brother-in-law 
requires  still  so  much  money;  what  think  yon, 
would  you  send  it  to  him  if  you  had  it?"  Thej 
all  answered  unanimously,  "  Yes !  even  were  we 
to  take  off  our  clothes  and  pledge  them  I"  This 
moved  the  parents,  even  to  tears;  and  Stilling 
vowed  them  eternal  love  and  fidelity,  as  soon  as 
he  heard  of  it.  In  one  word,  a  remittance  arri* 
ved  at  Strasbuig,  which  was  sufficient 

Stilling  now  disputed  with  credit  and  tp» 
plause.  Mr.  Spielmann  acted  as  dean  on  the 
occasion.  On  giving  him  the  license,  after  the 
disputation  was  ended,  he  broke  out  into  com- 
mendations of  him,  and  said,  "  That  it  was  long 
since  he  had  given  the  license  to  anj  one  with 
greater  pleasure  than  to  the  present  candidate; 
for  he  had  done  more,  in  such  a  short  time,  than 
many  others  in  five  or  six  years  "  dtc  Stilling 
was  still  upon  the  rostrum,  and  the  tears  stream- 
ed down  his  cheeks.  His  soul  overflowed  with 
thankfulness  towards  Him  who  had  brought  him 
out  of  the  dust,  and  given  him  a  vocation  in 
which,  in  accordance  with  his  own  inclinations, 
be  could  live  and  die  to  the  honor  of  God  and 
the  benefit  of  his  neighbours. 

On  the  24th  of  March,  1772,  he  took  leave  of 
all  his  friends  at  Strasburg,  and  set  off"  home. 
At  Manheim  he  had  the  honor  of  presenting  his 
Latin  Treatise  to  his  Serene  Highness  the  Elec- 
toral Prince,  as  well  as  to  all  his  ministers.  He 
became  on  this  occasion,  correspondent  of  the 
Palatinate  Society  of  Sciences,  and  then  travel- 
led to  Cologne,  where  Mr.  Friedenberg  met  him 
with  every  expression  of  joy;  his  brothers-in- 
law  also  met  him  on  the  way,  on  horseback.  On 
the  5th  of  April  he  arrived,  in  the  company  of 
the  friends  above-mentioned,  at  Rasenheim.  Hit 
Christina  was  up-stairs  in  her  room.  She  lajr 
with  her  face  upon  the  table,  and  wept  alond. 
Stilling  pressed  her  to  his  breast,  embraced,  and 
kissed  her.  He  asked  her  ^U"^  ?>Vw%.  ^«^  ^•'^S^^ 
answered  s\\e,  **\  «Lm 'wti«v^XN%  \«r»»:^ 'V  Vwt 
not  powei  »\xfhft\enx  Xtt  Vowoftt  <^^  ^sst  ^^>*» 
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goodness."  "  Thou  art  in  the  right,  my  angel  I" 
rejoined  Stilling;  "but  our  whole  life,  in  time 
and  in  eternity,  shall  be  made  up  of  thanksgiv- 
ing. However,  rejoice  now,  that  the  Lord  has 
helped  us  hitherto.' 

On  the  1st  of  May,  he  removed,  with  his 
spouse,  into  the  hou.se  taken  for  him  at  Schonen- 
thal,  and  began  to  exercise  his  vocation.  Doc- 
tor Dinkier  and  Mr.  Troost  were  the  faithful  com- 
panions of  his  life  and  labours  there. 

On  the  first  medical  promotion  at  Strasbui^g, 
he  received,  through  a  notary,  his  doctor's  di- 
ploma, and  this  was  the  conclusion  of  his  aca- 
demical course.  His  family,  in  the  province  of 
Salen,  heard  all  this  with  rapturous  joy ;  and 
Wilhelm  Stilling  wrote,  in  his  first  letter  to  him 
at  Schdnenthal,  '*  It  is  enough  that  my  son  Jo- 


seph liveth :  I  must  go  down  and  see  him  befise 
I  die." 


Unto  the  tanme  of  Maleatj  BupreBie, 

With  grateful  heut  I  now  drmw  um 
And  mingle  with  the  aernph't  lofty  t 

My  humble  song  of  pniie  and  pnyer. 
Although  but  daet,  and  form*d  of  earthly  eti^— 

Although  I  feel  both  sin  and  death — 
Tet  to  a  leraph*!  height  acpire  I  may. 

Since  Chriet  for  me  reaigaed  hia  Invath. 
Words  are  not  thanks— no,  such  like  noUa  datda 

As  Christ's  own  precedent  apporoTea, 
Mingled  with  sufTerings*  and  aJmctions'  ae«d>. 

An  incense,  which  th*  Almighty  lorea  ; 
Be  these  my  thanks ;  and  mar  my  stedfast  w31 

Each  hour  be  dedicate  to  Thee  ; 
And  grantf  I  always  may  .this  wish  fuUEl, 

£*en  till  I  reach  eternity ! 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

On  the  Ist  of  May,  1772,  in  the  afternoon, 
Stilling  proceeded  with  his  Christina  on  foot  to 
Schonenthal,  and  Mr.  Friedenberg  accompanied 
them.  All  nature  was  still,  the  sky  was  serene, 
the  sun  shone  over  hill  and  dale,  and  its  warm 
and  genial  rays  unfolded  herbs,  and  leaves,  and 
flowers.  Stilling  contemplated  his  present  cir- 
cumstances and  prospects  with  delight,  and  felt 
assured  that  his  sphere  of  operation  would  be- 
come wide  and  comprehensive.  Christina  in- 
dulged the  same  hope ;  whilst  Mr.  Friedenberg 
sometimes  walked  on  alone,  or  lingered  behind, 
smoking  his  pipe  ;  and  when  any  thing  relating 
to  domestic  economy  occurred  to  him,  he  ex- 
pressed it  briefly  and  emphatically,  believing 
that  such  practical  maxims  would  be  useful  to 
them,  as  they  were  now  about  to  keep  heuse. 
On  arriving  at  the  eminence  from  which  they 
could  survey  the  whole  of  Schdnenthal,  an  in- 
describable sensation  thrilled  through  Stilling 
which  he  could  not  account  for ;  inwardly  sor- 
rowful and  jo3rful  by  turns,  he  prayed  in  spirit, 
and  descended  the  hill  with  his  companions  in 
silence. 

This  town  lies  in  a  very  pleasant  valley,  which 
runs  in  a  straight  line  from  east  to  west,  and  is 
intersected  by  a  small  river  called  the  Wupper. 
In  summer,  the  whole  valley,  for  the  space  of 
two  leagues,  to  the  borders  of  the  Mark,  is  seen 
covered  with  linen-yarn,  as  with  snow,  whilst 
the  bustle  of  a  busy  and  prosperous  population 
is  indescribable.  This  valley  is  filled  with  iso- 
lated houses ;  one  garden  and  orchard  borders 
on  another,  and  the  walk  up  the  valley  is  en- 
chanting. Stilling  dreamed  of  future  happiness ; 
and  thus  dreaming,  he  entered  the  noisy  town. 

In  a  few  minutes,  his  father-in-law  conducted 
him  to  the  house  which  Dinkier  and  Troost  had 
selected  and  hired  for  him  ;  it  stood  back  a  lit- 
tle from  the  hiffh-road,  near  the  Wupper,  and 
had  a  small  garden  attached  to  it,  with  a  beau- 
tiful prospect  of  the  southern  hills.  The  servant 
girl,  who  had  preceded  them  a  few  days,  had 
cleaned  every  thing  thoroughly,  and  arranged 
their  little  stock  of  household  furniture. 

After  sufiiciently  surveying  and  giving  bis 

opinion  upon  every  thing,  Mr  Friedenberg  took 

bia  leave  with  many  cordial  wishes  for  their 

happiaeaa,  and  walked  back  again  to  Bja&eu- 


heim.  The  young  married  couple  then  stood 
and  looked  at  each  other  with  tearful  eyes. 
.Their  whole  stock  of  furniture  was  very  limit- 
ed ;  six  wooden  chairs,  a  table  and  bed  for  tbeoh 
selves,  and  one  for  the  servant,  a  couple  of  didi- 
es,  six  pewter  plates,  a  few  pans  for  cooking, 
dec.,  together  with  the  most  needful  linen,  and 
a  very  bare  supply  of  clothes,  was  all  that  could 
be  found  in  the  house,  though  large ;  this  fiini- 
ture  was  divided  hither  and  thither,  and  yet  the 
apartments  seemed  all  indescribably  empty. 
The  third  story  was  never  thought  of;  it  wis 
void,  and  continued  so. 

And  then  the  cash !  Their  funds  consisted 
altogether  of  five  rix-dollars  in  ready  money, 
and  that  was  all !  Really,  really,  it  required 
great  confidence  in  the  paternal  providence  of 
God  in  order  to  sleep  quietly  the  first  nigfat; 
and  yet  Stilling  and  his  consort  slept  well,  far 
they  did  not  doubt  for  a  moment  that  God  wooU 
provide  for  them.  His  reason,  however,  occa- 
sionally tormented  him  much ;  but  he  gave  d» 
ear  to  it,  and  simply  Ulieved.  The  next  day  he 
paid  his  visits ;  but  Christina  paid  none,  for  her 
intention  was  to  live  as  unknown  and  privately 
as  propriety  would  permit.  Stilling  now  foooi 
a  great  difference  in  the  behaviour  of  his  /atore 
fellow-citizens  and  neighbours.  His  pietistic 
friends,  who  bad  formerly  received  him  as  an 
angel  of  God,  and  embraced  him  with  the  warm- 
est salutations  and  blessings,  stood  at  a  dis- 
tance, merely  bowed,  and  were  c<dd ;  but  this 
was  no  wonder :  for  he  now  wore  a  wig  with  a 
bag  to  it ;  formerly  it  was  only  round,  and  pow- 
dered a  little ;  besides,  he  wore  ruflles  to  bi» 
shirt,  at  the  neck  and  hands,  and  was  therefois 
become  a  gentleman,  and  a  man  of  the  wmU. 
They  attempted  occasionally  to  apeak  with  bin 
on  religion,  in  their  usual  way ;  but  he  express- 
ed himself  in  a  friendly  and  serioas  manner,  to 
the  effect  that  he  had  talked  long  enough  ahomt  it- 
ties;  he  would  now  be  silent  and  fractise  than ;  and 
as  he  no  longer  attended  any  of  their  meetinga» 
they  regarded  him  as  a  backslider,  and  spoke  of 
him  on  every  occasion  in  an  unkind  and  lament- 
ing tone.  How  much  is  this  mode  of  proceed- 
ing to  be  deprecated  in  such  characters,  other- 
wise so  worthy  and  excellent !  I  willin^y  con- 
fess that  some  of  the  most  upright  pec^  and 
.the  best  of  Christians  are  to  be  found  amongst 
\  t\iem\  Wx  \\v«H  T\i\SL^^«rs  thiB^  by  their  lore 
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of  jadgin^.  He  that  is  not  precisely  of  one 
mind  with  them,  nor  trifles,  and  affects  religious 
sensibility  with  them,  is  of  no  value  in  their 
eyes,  and  is  regarded  as  unrcgenerate ;  they  do 
not  reflect  that  the  mere  profession  of  religion 
is  unavailing,  and  that  the  individual  must  let 
his  light  shine  by  his  good  works.  In  short. 
Stilling  was  not  only  entirely  forsaken  by  his 
old  friends,  but  even  calumniated;  nor  did  they 
scarcely  ever  employ  him  as  a  physician.  The 
majority  of  the  rich  merchants  received  him 
merely  with  politeness,  as  a  man  who  had  no 
property,  and  whom  it  was  necessary,  at  first 
sight,  to  impress  with  the  idea,  "  Never  have 
the  heart  to  ask  money,  help,  or  support  from 
me ;  I  will  reward  thy  services  as  they  deserve, 
and  nothing  more.'*  However,  he  likewise  found 
some  worthy  men,  and  true  philanthropists, 
whose  looks  bespoke  a  noble  mind. 

All  this  bad  a  depressing  effect  upon  Stilling ; 
hitherto  he  had  dined  at  a  table  well  provided 
by  others,  or  else  had  been  able  to  pay  for  it 
himself;  the  world  around  him  had  had  little 
reference  to  him  ;  and,  with  all  his  sufferings, 
his  sphere  of  operation  had  been  inconsiderable. 
But  now,  he  saw  himself  all  at  once  placed  in 
a  vast,  splendid,  low-bred,  avaricious,  mercan- 
tile world,  with  which  he  did  not  harmonize  in 
the  least,  where  the  learned  were  only  esteem- 
ed in  proportion  to  their  wealth — where  sensi- 
bility, reading,  and  learning,  were  ludicrous — 
and  where  he  alone  was  honored  who  made 
much  money.  Hence,  he  was  like  a  very  small 
light,  at  which  no  one  would  think  of  lingering, 
much  less  of  warming  himself  Stilling  there- 
fore began  to  feel  melancholy. 

Meanwhile,  two  days,  and  even  three  days, 
passed,  before  any  one  came  who  needed  his 
assistance ;  and  the  five  rix-dollars  melted  #way 
rapidly.  But  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth  da{y, 
a  woman  came  from  Dornf^ld,  a  small  town 
that  lies  about  three-quarters  of  a  league  to  the 
east  of  Schonenthal.  On  entering  the  door,  she 
cri^  out,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  "  Oh,  doctor, 
we  have  heard  that  you  are  a  very  able  man, 
and  know  a  good  deal ;  a  very,  very  great  mis- 
fortune has  happened  at  our  house,  and  we  have 
employed  all  the  doctors  far  and  near,  but  none 
of  Uiem  can  do  any  thing  for  him :  I  am  there- 
fore come  to  you ; — Oh,  help  my  poor  child  !" 

**  Gracious  heaven  !"  thought  Stilling  to  him- 
self; "  the  first  patient  I  get  has  put  to  shame 
all  the  experienced  physicians ;  what  shall  I, 
who  am  so  inexperienced,  be  able  to  eflTectt" 
He  asked,  however,  what  was  the  matter  with 
the  child. 

The  poor  woman  related,  with  many  tears, 
the  history  of  her  sick  child,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing were  the  principal  circumstances : — 

The  boy  was  eleven  years  old,  and  had  had 
the  measles  about  a  quarter  of  a  year  before ; 
through  the  carelessness  of  his  nurse,  he  had 
beeq  exposed  too  soon  to  the  cold  air ;  the  in- 
flammatory matter  had  retired  into  the  brain, 
and  produced  very  singular  results.  For  the 
last  six  weeks,  the  patient  had  lain  in  bed  with- 
out consciousness  or  feeling ;  he  did  not  move 
a  limb  of  his  whole  body,  with  the  exception  of 
his  right  arm,  which,  day  and  night,  incessantly 
vibrated,  like  the  pendulum  of  a  clock ;  his  life 
bad  been  hitherto  supported  by  the  injection  of 
thin  soups,  but  no  medicine  had  been  able  to 


produce  any  effect.  The  woman  concluded  her 
copious  account  with  expressing  her  suspicion 
whether  the  child  might  not  possibly  be  be- 
witched. 

**No,'*  answered  Stilling,  "the  child  is  not 
bewitched ;  1  will  come  and  see  him."  The 
woman  wept  again,  and  said,  **  Oh,  doctor,  do 
come  !*'  and  with  that  she  went  away. 

Doctor  Stilling  paced  his  room  with  rapid 
strides.  "Who  can  do  any  thing  in  such  a 
case  r*  thought  he.  "  There  is  no  doubt  that 
all  possible  means  have  been  used  (for  the  peo- 
ple were  wealthy);  what  remains,  therefore, 
for  a  beginner  like  myself!"  With  these  m^ 
ancholy  thoughts,  he  took  up  his  hat  and  stick, 
and  set  out  for  Domfeld  ;  praying  to  God,  the 
whole  way,  for  light,  and  blessing,  and. power. 
He  found  the  child  exactly  as  its  mother  had 
described ;  its  eyes  were  closed,  it  fetched 
breath  regularly,  and  the  right  arm  moved,  as 
though  it  beat  time,  from  the  breast  towards  the 
right  side.  He  sat  down,  looked  and  consider- 
ed, inquiring  into  all  the  circumstances ;  and 
on  going  away,  ordered  the  woman  to  come  to 
Schonenthal  to  him  in  an  hour,  telling  her  he 
would  reflect  upon  this  strange  case  during  the 
time,  and  prescribe  something.  On  his  way 
home,  he  thought  of  what  he  could  order  that 
might  be  useful ;  at  length  it  occurred  to  him, 
that  Mr.  Spielmann  had  commended  "  Dippel'a 
animal  oil"  as  a  remedy  for  convulsions ;  he 
was  the  more  glad  of  this  medicament,  for  be 
felt  assured  that  none  of  the  physicians  had 
used  it,  because  it  was  no  longer  in  fashion. 
He  therefore  decided  upon  it ;  and  as  soon  as 
he  came  home,  he  prescribed  a  mixture,  of 
which  this  oil  was  the  basis ;  the  woman  oame 
and  fetched  it.  Scarcely  had  two  hours  elapsed, 
when  a  messenger  arrived,  who  requested  Still- 
ing to  return  immediately  to  his  patient;  be. 
hastened  to  him,  and  on  entering  the  house,  be 
saw  the  boy  sitting  up  in  the  bed,  happy  and 
well ;  and  was  told  that  scarcely  had  the  child 
swallowed  a  teaspoonful  of  the  mixture,  before 
he  opened  his  eyes,  awoke,  and  asked  for  some- 
thing to  eati  and  the  arm  had  become  still  and 
just  like  the  other.  It  is  impossible  to  describe 
how  the  good  doctor  felt  on  this  occasion ;  the 
house  was  full  of  people,  desirous  of  seeing  the 
miracle  ;  every  one  regarded  him  with  delight 
as  an  angel  of  God.  Every  one  blessed  him  ; 
but  the  child*s  parents  wept  tears  of  joy,  and 
knew  not  what  they  should  do  for  the  able  phy- 
sician. Stilling  thanked  God  inwardly  in  hia 
heart,  and  his  eyes  were  filled  with  teais  of  de- 
light ;  however,  he  was  heartily  ashamed  of  the 
praise  bestowed  upon  him,  which  he  had  so  lit- 
tle merited ;  for  the  whole  cure  was  neither  the 
result  of  plan  nor  reflection,  but  mere  accident, 
or  rather  Divine  and  paternal  providence. 

When  reflecting  on  the  whole  afi*air,  he  could 
scarcely  refVain  from  laughing  aloud  at  hearing 
them  speak  of  his  stupendous  ability,  being  con- 
scious how  little  he  had  done  in  the  matter ; 
however,  prudence  required  him  to  be  silent, 
and  to  take  every  thing  for  granted,  although 
without  ascribing  vain  glory  to  himself;  he 
therefore  prescribed  purgatives  and  tonic  medr 
icines,  and  healed  the  child  completely. 

Here  I  cannot  restrain  the  \n\v^\%ft^  ^^.  -^sf 
heart  from  coiam\imea>:\\\^x^i«^^%T^^'«^^^^ 
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salt  of  much  experiencse,  and  which  may  be  like- 
wise useful  to  the  public,  who  are  obliged  to 
confide  themselves  to  such  inexperienced  per- 
sons. When  the  young  man  goes  to  the  uni- 
versity, his  first  idea  is,  to  finish  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible ;  for  studying  costs  money,  and  he  would 
gladly  soon  be  able  to  support  himself.  The 
most  needful  auxiliary  sciences,  such  as  the 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  lansfuages. 
Mathematics,  Physics,  Chemistry,  and  Natural 
Philosophy,  are  neglected,  or,  at  least,  not  suf- 
ficiently studied ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the 
time  is  spent  in  a  variety  of  subtle  and  sophisti- 
cal anatomical  disquisitions;  the  individual  then 
attends  the  other  lectures  mechanically,  and  im- 
mediately hastens  to  the  sick-bed.  There,  how- 
ever, every  thing  is  found  to  be  very  different ; 
the  man  knows  little  or  nothing  of  the  secret 
course  of  nature,  and  yet  ought  to  know  every 
thing  ;  the  young  doctor  is  ashamed  to  confess 
his  ignorance ;  he  therefore  talks  a  great  deal 
of  high-sounding  nonsense,  which  makes  the 
ears  of  the  experienced  practitioner  to  tingle ; 
then  sits  down,  and  prescribes  something,  ac- 
cording to  his  fancy.  Now,  if  he  is  stdl  in  any 
degree  conscientious,  he  makes  choice  of  rem- 
edies which,  at  least,  cannot  injure ;  but  how 
often  is  the  most  important  crisis  hy  this  means 
neglected,  in  which  a  beneficial  effect  might 
have  been  produced !  and  besides  all  this,  the 
individual  oflen  thinks  he  has  prescribed  some- 
thing of  a  harmless  nature,  not  considering  that 
injury  may  nevertheless  be  done  by  it,  because  he 
is  ignorant  of  the  real  character  of  the  disease. 
It  is  therefore  imperative  upon  young  stu- 
dents, after  attaining  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  auxiliary  sciences,  to  study  Surgery  to  the 
very  bottom ;  for  the  latter  contains  the  most 
certain  principles  of  knowledge,  from  whence, 
by  analogy,  internal  diseases  may  be  ascertain- 
ed. They  ought  then  to  study  nature  at  a  sick- 
bed, with  the  professor  of  practical  medicine, 
who  should,  however,  himself  be  a  good  physi- 
cian ;  and  then,  at  length,  enter  upon  this  high- 
ly important  office ;  but  mark  !  only  under  the 
Mwperintendenee  of  an  able  practitioner  !  Alas  ! 
where  is  there  a  greater  deficiency,  than  in  the 
arragements  of  the  medical  establishment,  and 
in  the  regulations  appertaining  to  it! 

This  first  cure  made  a  great  noise ;  the  blind, 
the  lame,  the  crippled,  and  incurables  of  every 
kind,  now  came  for  his  assistance  ;  but  Dippers 
Oil  did  not  avail  for  all,  and  Stilling  had  not  yet 
found  any  such  specific  fur  all  diseases.  The 
concourse  of  people  to  him  therefore  diminish- 
ed \  but  he  came  into  a  regular  practice,  which 
procured  him  a  bare  subsistence.  Meanwhile, 
his  competitors  began  to  attack  him;  for  they 
looked  upon  the  cure  as  a  piece  of  quackery,  and 
made  the  public  suppose  that  he  was,  and  would 
be,  a  mere  charlatan.  This  unfounded  report 
reached  the  medical  board  at  Kusselstein,  and 
caused  the  members  of  it  to  entertain  prejudi- 
cial ideas  of  him ;  he  was  required  to  appear 
before  them  for  examination,  and  was  rather 
severely  handled  ;  however,  he  stood  firm,  not- 
withstanding all  the  attempts  at  chicanery,  so 
that  no  one  co'uld  establish  any  thing  against 
him ;  he  obtained  therefore  the  diploma  of  a 
pn'vUegeJ  pbyBician. 
la  the  begianing  of  that  Bummer,  Sl\\\\t\^ 
made  U  kaown  that  he  would  read  a  \eoiure  on 


Physiology  to  young  sargeons.  Messiears  Dink- 
ier and  Troost  attended  the  lecture  diligently, 
and  from  that  time  he  has  read  lectures  almost 
without  interruption.  When  he  spoke  in  pub- 
lic, he  was  in  his  element ;  in  speaking,  bis 
ideas  developed  themselves  so  fast  that  he  oft- 
en could  not  find  words  enough  to  express  tbeia 
all ;  his  whole  existence  felt  reanimated,  and 
became  life  and  delineation.  I  do  nut  say  this 
for  the  sake  of  boasting ;  God  knows,  it  was  He 
who  gave  him  the  talent;  Stilling  had  doss 
nothing  towards  it.  His  friends  often  furebodei 
he  would  become  a  public  lecturer ;  at  which 
predicti<»ns  he  sighed  within  himaelf,  and  wish- 
ed it  might  be  so  ;  but  saw  no  way  before  him 
.  how  to  ascend  that  step. 

Scarcely  had  Stilling  spent  a  few  weeks  ia 
such  occupations,  when  all  at  once  the  heavy 
hand  of  the  Almighty  again  drew  forth  the  rod, 
and  wounded  him  severely.  Christina  begaa 
to  grow  melancholy  and  ill ;  by  degrees  her 
dreadful  fits  returned  in  all  their  violence;  she 
became  subject  to  tedious  and  painful  coovol- 
sions,  which  often  lasted  for  hours  together, 
and  contracted  her  poor  weak  body  in  such  a 
manner,  that  it  was  pitiful  to  behold.  The  coo- 
vulsions  often  threw  her  out  of  bed ;  daring 
which  she  shrieked  so  dreadfully  that  she  might 
have  been  heard  to  the  distance  of  several 
houses  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  lasted  fot 
some  weeks,  when  her  state  became  evidently 
more  dangerous.  Stilling  looked  upon  her  ai 
perfectly  hectic,  for  she  had  really  all  the  symp- 
toms of  a  consumption  ;  he  now  began  to  de- 
spair, and  to  wrestle  with  God  ;  all  his  powers 
succumbed,  and  this  new  species  of  sorrow^ 
that  of  losing  a  wife  whom  he  so  tenderly  loved 
—inflicted  deep  wounds  on  his  heart.  To  this 
were  joined  daily  new  cares  respecting  bis 
maintenance  in  a  place  of  trade,  like  Schooea- 
thal ;  he  had  no  credit ;  besides  which,  every 
tiling  was  very  dear,  and  the  manner  of^  living 
expensive.  Every  morning,  on  awaking,  the 
question  recurred  to  him  with  redoubled  forces 
**  How  shall  1  find  subsistence  this  day  P  fur 
the  case  was  very  rare  that  he  had  mon(7 
enough  for  two  days.  His  experience  and  bis 
trials  of  faith,  indeed,  stood  before  his  eyes ; 
but  then  he  daily  saw  stil'  more  pious  people, 
who  struggled  with  the  bitterest  want,  and  bad 
scarcely  bread  enough  to  satisfy  their  hunger ; 
therefore,  what  else  could  console  hira,  but  aa 
unconditional  surrender  of  himself  to  the  merry 
of  his  heavenly  Father,  who  would  not  mifBa 
him  to  be  tempted  beyond  his  ability! 

To  this  was  added  another  circumstance;  be 
had  adopted  the  maxim,  that  every  Christian, 
and  particularlv  a  physician,  ought  to  be  benev- 
olen'  without  reflection,  merely  in  confideaos 
upon  God ;  in  consequence  of  this,  he  committal 
the  great  mistake  of  frequently  having  medicioa 
made  up  at  the  apothecary*s  on  his  own  account, 
for  those  he  visited,  who  were  unable  to  pay ;  by 
which  he  plunged  himself  in  to  debt,  which  sab- 
sequently  caused  him  much  sorrow  ;  nor  was  he 
careful,  on  such  occasions,  to  reserve  the  mon- 
ey he  had  been  receiving.  I  cannot  say  that  it 
such  instances  an  inward  benevolent  impobs 
alone  guided  his  actions.  No ;  there  was  also  a 
certain  thoughtlessness  and  disregard  formooey 
^cox\iv«^\.eA  ^'\\.Vv  \v  oC  which  weakness  of  eha^ 
\  acxet  ^\;iXLm^  ax  >:Dax  Ivba  "viwiS^ttttnaiL^  but  at 
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length  became  sufficiently  acquainted  with  it, 
through  many  grievous  trials.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  in  this  manner  his  practice  became,  very 
extensive ;  he  had  more  than  enough  todo,1)ut 
his  labors  brought  him  in  very  little.  Christina 
also  felt  grieved  at  it,  lor  she  was  very  careAil ; 
and  be  said  nothing  to  her  when  he  gave  away 
any  thing,  lest  she  should  reproach  him  ;  for  he 
felt  assured  that  God  would  bless  him  for  it  in 
some  other  way.  In  other  respects,  they  were 
both  very  moderate  iir  food  and  raiment ;  and 
contented  themselves  with  that  which  the  ex- 
treme of  propriety  required. 

Christina  grew  worse,  and  Stilling  thought  he 
ahoald  certainly  lose  her.  One  forenoon,  as  he 
sat  by  her  bed  and  waited  upon  her,  her  breath 
all  at  once  began  to  cease — she  stretched  out 
her  arms  towards  her  husband,  gave  him  a 
piercing  look,  and  breathed  out  the  words, 
'*  Farewell — angel — Lord,  have  mercy  upon  me 
— I  am  dying !"  With  that  her  eyes  became 
fixed,  all  the  appearance  of  death  showed  itself 
in  her  face,  her  respiration  ceased,  she  was  con- 
^mlsed,  and  Stilling  stood  like  a  poor  criminal 
before  his  executioner.  At  length  he  threw 
himself  upon  her,  kissed  her,  and  spoke  conso- 
ling words  into  her  ear ;  but  she  was  insensi- 
ble. The  moment,  however,  that  Stilling  was 
about  to  call  for  help,  she  came  again  to  her- 
self;  she  was  much  better,  and  evidently  re- 
lieved. Stilling  had  not  yet  by  any  means  suf- 
ficient medical  experience  to  know  all  the  parts 
which  this  dreadful  hysteric  evil  is  wont  to  act 
in  sQch  a  weakly  and  irritable  frame ;  hence  it 
was,  that  ho  was  so  oden  alarmed  and  terrified. 
Christina  did  not  die  under  this  attack,  but  she 
remained  dangerously  ill,  and  the  dreadful  par- 
oxysms continued ;  hence  his  life  was  a  con- 
stant torture,  and  every  day  had  new  torments 
in  readiness  for  himself  and  his  consprt. 

Just  in  this  severe  time  of  trial,  there  came  a 
messenger,  from  a  place  which  was  five  leagues 
distant  from  Schonenthal,  to  conduct  him  to  a 
rich  and  respectable  individual,  who  was  con- 
fined by  a  lingering  illness.  Painful  as  it  was 
to  him  to  leave  his  own  wife  in  such  a  melan- 
eholy  condition,  yet  he  felt  as  deeply  the  du- 
ties of  his  office  ;  and  as  the  state  of  the  pa- 
tient above-mentioned  was  not  dangerous,  he 
sent  the  messenger  away  again,  promising  to 
come  the  next  day.  He  therefore  arranged  his 
aflairs  so  as  to  be  able  to  be  absent  for  a  day. 
At  seven  o*clock  in  the  evening,  he  sent  out  the 
servant-girl  to  fetch  a  bottle  of  Malaga  wine, 
which  was  intended  for  Christina's  refreshment ; 
if  she  took  only  a  few  drops  of  it,  she  felt  her- 
self invigorated.  Christina's  younger  sister,  a 
girl  of  thirteen  years  of  age,  was  at  that  time 
residing  with  them  on  a  visit  to  her  sister,  and 
she  went  out  with  the  servant  to  fetch  the 
wine.  Stilling  seriously  enjoined  the  latter  to 
return  immediately,  because  there  were  still 
several  things  to  do,  and  he  had  to  prepare  for 
his  journey  on  the  morrow ;  however,  she  did 
B0t  do  so ;  the  fine  summer  evening  seduced 
the  thoughtless  girl  to  take  a  walk ;  and  it  was 
nine  o'clock  before  she  came  home.  Stilling 
had  consequently  his  wife's  bed  to  make,  and 
other  things  to  do  himself  Both  were  there- 
ibre  justly  irritated.  As  the  girl  entered  the 
door,  StiUing  began,  in  a  gentle  but  serious  tone, 
to  admonish  her,  and  rsmiad  her  of  her  doty ; 


the  girl  was  silent,  and  went  down-stairs  with 
Miss  Friedenbcrg  into  the  kitchen.  After  a  lit- 
tle while,  they  both  heard  a  hollow,  terrible,  and 
dreadful  sound,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  sis- 
ter calling  out  for  help.  The  gkmm  of  the  twi- 
light, together  with  this  appallmg  noise,  produ- 
ced such  an  effect,  that  Stilling  himself  grew 
cold  through  his  whole  frame,  while  his  sick 
wife  shrieked  out  with  terror.  Meanwhile^ 
Stilling  ran  down  stairs,  in  order  to  see  what 
was  the  matter.  He  found  the  servant-girl 
standing  by  the  sink,  with  dishevelled  hair,  and, 
like  a  lunatic,  emitting  this  horrible  sound, 
whilst  foaming  at  the  month,  and  looking  like 
a  fury. 

Stilling  now  felt  exasperated  ;  he  seized  the 
girl  by  the  arm,  turned  her  about,  and  said  to 
her,  energetically,  "  What  now !  what  are  you 
doing!  what  Satan  impels  you  to  trouble  me 
thus,  in  my  distressing  circumstances  1  have 
you  no  human  feeling!"  But  this  was  pouring 
oil  into  the  fire ;  she  shrieked  convulsively,  tore 
herself  from  him,  and  fell  into  the  most  dread- 
ful epileptic  fit.  At  the  same  moment,  he  heard 
Christina  likewise  screaming  dreadfully ;  he 
ran  up-stairs,  and  found,  in  the  twilight,  his 
wife  in  the  most  appalling  condition  ;  she  hsd 
thrown  off  all  the  bed-clothes  and  bedding,  and 
was  writhing  convulsively  in  the  straw  beneath ; 
all  recollection  was  fled,  she  gnashed  her  teeth, 
and  the  convulsions  drew  her  head  backwards  to 
her  heels.  The  waves  of  aflliction  now  rolled 
over  his  head ;  he  ran  out  to  his  next  neigh- 
bours and  old  friends,  and  called  aloud  for  help 
most  piteously.  Persons  of  both  sexes  came, 
and  exerted  themselves  to  bring  the  two  sullbr- 
ers  again  to  themselves ;  they  succeeded  first 
with  the  servant-girl ;  she  came  to  herself 
again,  and  was  taken  to  bed  ;  but  Christina  re- 
mained for  a  couple  of  hours  in  the  same  mel- 
ancholy condition.  She  then  became  quiet ; 
her  bed  was  made,  and  she  was  put  into  it, 
where  she  lay  like  one  asleep,  entirely  without 
consciousness,  and  unable  to  move.  The  day 
now  dawned ;  two  females  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood, together  with  the  sister,  continued 
with  Christina;  and  Stilling  rode,  with  the 
heaviest  heart  in  the  world,  to  visit  his  patient. 
On  returning  in  the  evening,  he  found  his  wife 
in  the  same  state  of  stupefaction,  and  she  only 
came  to  herself  again  the  next  morning. 

He  now  sent  away  the  malicious  servant,  and 
hired  another.  The  storm  passed  over  for  this 
time ;  and  Christina  got  well  again.  The  fol- 
lowing autumn,  she  was  again  troubled  with  an 
ulcerated  breast,  which  was  the  cause  of  many 
painful  occurrences ;  though,  with  this  excep- 
tion, she  was  very  well  and  cheerful. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

STiLLiNo'f  domestic  life  had  commenced  pain- 
fully and  sorrowfully  in  every  respect.  There 
was  nothing  pleasing  in  his  whole  situation,  ex- 
cept the  tenderness  with  which  Christina  treat- 
ed him ;  both  loved  each  other  cordially,  and 
their  intercourse  was  a  pattern  to  married  peo- 
ple. However,  the  exoesftW«  %fi^>j»ss^  ^^  \i^ 
wife  BomeWmes  Qccssb\w«^  Vvsa.  ^^rs  \s^^^r\  'wftr 
menu,  lot  Vl  lie^v^wixJP!  ^«^«BKt^v^  \ficvs.  >iw 
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ousy;  hut  this  weakness  entirely  vanished  in 
the  course  of  a  year  or  two.  In  other  respects, 
Stilling*s  whole  state  resembled  that  of  a  wan- 
derer travelling  by  night  through  a  wood  full  of 
robbers  and  ravenous  beasts,  who  hears  them, 
lirom  time  to  time,  rustling  and  roaring  around 
bim.  He  was  continuaUy  tormented  by  care 
respecting  his  daily  support ;  he  had  little  suc- 
cess in  his  vocation,  little  love  in  the  circle  in 
which  be  moved,  and  consequently  little  com- 
fortable society.  No  one  encouraged  him ;  for 
those  who  could  have  done  it,  did  not  know 
him,  nor  he  them  ;  and  those  that  observed  and 
were  acquainted  with  him  and  his  circumstan- 
ces, either  despised  him,  or  were  indifferent  to 
him.  If  he  occasionally  went  to  llasenheim, 
be  did  not  dare  say  any  thing  of  his  condition, 
lest  he  should  cause  anxiety,  for  Mr.  Frieden- 
berg  had  become  security  for  the  amount  his 
studies  had  cost ;  he  was  compelled  to  hide  his 
aorrow  from  his  Christina,  for  her  tender  mind 
would  have  been  unable  to  have  borne  it  with 
him ;  he  was  even  obliged  to  encourage  her,  and 
hold  out  to  her  the  most  pleasing  hopes. 

It  was,  on  the  whole,  a  singular  affair  with 
reference  to  Stilling's  vocation  and  attending 
the  sick.  As  long  as  he  labored,  unobserved, 
amongst  the  poor  and  the  lower  class,  her  per- 
formed excellent  cures,  and  was  successful  in 
almost  every  case  *,  but  no  sooner  had  he  to 
attend  one  of  the  higher  class,  to  whom  many 
eyes  were  directed,  than  all  was  in  vain ;  his 
sphere  of  action,  therefore,  continued  limited  to 
people  who  could  pay  him  but  little.  This  cir- 
cumstance, although  it  seemed  strange,  is  ea- 
sily understood :  his  whole  soul  was  system ; 
in  his  ideas  it  was  requisite  that  every  thing 
should  be  according  to  rule ;  hence  he  had  no 
disposition  for  the  refined  and  allowed  charla- 
tanry, which  is  so  needful  to  the  practical  phy- 
sician who  wishes  to  gain  somelking  for  himself; 
therefore,  when  he  visited  a  patient,  he  inquired 
into  his  case,  then  formed  a  plan,  and  acted 
according  to  it.  If  it  did  not  succeed,  he  was 
vanquished ;  his  labors  then  became  disagree- 
able to  him,  and  yet  he  was  unable  to  help  him- 
self With  common  and  robust  constitutions, 
in  which  nature  works  more  regularly  and  sim- 
ply, his  method  was  most  successful ;  but  where 
luxury,  delicate  nerves,  perverted  sensibility, 
and  imagination,  were  in  full  play,  and  where 
his  attention  to  the  patient  had  to  consist  of  a 
hundred  different  kinds  of  seemingly  important 
employments,  Stilling  did  not  feel  at  home. 

All  this  gradually  inspired  him  with  a  pro- 
found repugnance  to  the  medical  profession ; 
and  only  the  idea  that  God  had  designed  him  to 
be  a  physician,  and  would  therefore  gradually 
render  bim  successful  in  his  vocation,  supported 
bis  soul,  and  kept  him  in  unwearied  activity. 
For  this  reason  he  formed,  the  veiy  first  sum- 
mer, the  gigantic  resolution  to  study  and  inves- 
tigate, until  he  had  attained  to  mathematical  cer- 
tainty in  his  vocation.  In  this  tedious  underta- 
king, he  hit  upon  several  important  tracks,  and 
discovered  many  new  philosophical  truths ;  but 
the  further  he  sought,  the  more  he  found  that 
his  misfortunes  would  increase,  the  more  ground 
and  foundation  he  discovered  in  his  profession ; 
for  he  perc^ved  very  clearly  that  the  physician 
can  do  very  little,  and  consequently  can  eaxu 
rery  little.    Tiua  weakened  bis  hOpes,  and  his 


prospects  became  dark,  just  like  a  wanderer  on 
an  unknown  and  dangerous  path,  who  is  over- 
taken by  a  thick  fog,  so  that  he  cannot  see  ten 
steps  before  him.  He  therefore  cast  himself 
unreservedly  into  the  paternal  arms  of  God, 
hoped,  where  nothing  was  to  be  hoped  for,  and 
proceeded  in  a  very  melancholy  manner  on  his 
pilgrimage. 

Dare  I  tell  you,  friends  and  readers,  that  Still- 
ing, notwithstanding  all  this,  was  a  happy  man ! 
What  is  the  object  of  human  life,  but  a  perfect- 
ing of  existence,  in  order  to  be  able  to  spread 
happiness  around  ust  Similarity  to  God  and 
to  Christ  is  the  brilliant  aim  which  beams  upon 
a  mortal,  like  the  morning  radiance,  from  his 
youth  up  ;  but  where  is  the  boy,  the  youth,  or 
the  man,  in  whom  religion  and  reason  have  so 
much  the  ascendency  over  sensuality,  as  to  pre- 
vent him  from  wasting  his  life  in  gratifying 
himself,  and  from  forgetting  his  exalted  destiny  1 
It  is  therefore  an  invaluable  blessing,  when  an 
individual  is  instructed,  from  his  youth  up,  to 
place  an  entire  reliance  upon  God ;  and  is  then 
placed  by  Providence  in  a  situation  where  he  is 
compelled  to  exercise  that  confidence.  His  soul, 
by  this  means,  becomes  pliant,  humble,  resign- 
ed, patient,  and  unceasingly  operative ;  it  strug- 
gles through  doing  and  suffering,  and  overcomes 
every  thing ;  no  adversary  can  essentially  in- 
jure it,  for  it  strives  against  them  with  the 
weapons  of  love,  which  no  one  effectually  re- 
sists :  nay,  even  Deity  itself  may  be  overcome 
by  love !  This  was  Stilling*s  case.  The  wise 
man  must  therefore  esteem  him  happy,  although 
scarcely  any  one  would  wish  himself  in  his 
place.  ' 

Towards  the  autumn  of'the  year  1773,  the 
two  excellent  brothers  Yollkraft,  of  Riisselstein, 
came  to  Schdnenthal.  The.  eldest  was  court- 
chamberlain,  and  a  noble,  'upright,  excellent 
man ;  he  had  a  commission  to  execute  at  the 
latter  place,  which  detained  him  some  weeks. 
His  brother,  a  sentimental,  tender,  and  well- 
known  poet,  and  at  the  same  time,  a  man  of  the 
best,  noblest,  and  most  upright  sentiments,  ac- 
companied him,  in  order  to  be  with  him  in  a 
place  which  was  so  entirely  destitute  of  food 
for  his  soul.'  Doctor  Dinkier  was  very  well  ac- 
quainted with  these  two  worthy  characters.  At 
the  first  visit,  he  described  Stilling  to  them  so 
advantageously  that  they  were  desirous  of  be- 
coming acquainted  with  him.  Dinkier  gave  him 
a  hint,  and  he  hastened  to  visit  them.  He  went 
to  them  for  the  first  time  one  evening ;  whea 
the  chamberlain  entered  into  conversation  with 
him,  and  was  so  taken  with  him,  that  he  saluted 
and  embraced  him,  and  favored  him  with  his  en- 
tire love  and  friendship;  the  same  was  the  case 
also  with  the  other  brother.  Both  understood 
him,  and  he  them ;  their  hearts  overflowed  into 
each  other,  and  a  conversation  arose,  such  as 
is  not  understood  by  every  one. 

Stilling's  eyes  were  continually  filled  with 
tears  on  this  occasion.  His  deep  sorrow  sought 
alleviation ;  but  he  never  mentioned  any  thing 
of  his  situation,  for  he  knew  how  humbling  it  is 
to  confess  one's  need  even  to  friends.  He  there- 
fore bore  his  burden  alone;  which,  however, 
was  much  lightened  from  having  met  with  those 
who  understood  him,  and  were  confidential  and 
open.  \o  Vv\m.  Besides  this.  Stilling  was  of  low 
\  bVilYi  \  Yke\vaAL\^e«fi  vscviaM»&»\^li«ai  his  yootb 
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up,  to  regard  persoDS  of  rank,  and  even  rich 
^d  reputable  people,  as  beings  of  a  superior 
lund ;  hence  he  was  always  timid  and  reserved 
in  their  presence.  This  was  often  construed 
into  stupidity,  ignorance,  and  adherence  to  his 
low  descent :  in  a  word,  he  was  despised  by 
persons  of  the  common  sort,  who  were  destitute 
of  refined  feelings  :  but  the  brothers  Vollkrafl 
were  of  a  very  different  stamp ;  they  treated 
him  confidentially ;  he  revived  in  their  society, 
and  was  able  to  shew  himself  in  his  true  col- 
ours. 

Friedrich  Vollkraft,  for  so  was  the  chamber- 
lain called,  asked  him,  at  his  first  visit,  if  he 
had  written  any  thing.  Stilling  answered  that 
he  had  ;  for  he  had  sent  his  history,  in  lectures, 
by  piecemeal,  to  the  Society  of  Belles  Lettres 
at  Strasburg,  which  existed  at  that  time,  and 
had  receiv^  the  copy  of  it  back  again.  The 
Iwo  brothers  much  wished  to  read  it ;  he  brought 
it,  therefore,  at  the  next  visit,  and  read  it  to 
them.  The  style,  as  well  as  the  declamation, 
was  so  unexpected,  that  they  exclaimed  aloud, 
"That  is  beautiful  —  incomparable!"  They 
therefore  encouraged  him  to  write  more,  and 
induced  him  to  furnish  something  for  the  *'  Ger- 
man Mercury,"  which  was  then  commencing. 
ile  did  80,  and  wrote  **  Aseneitha,  an  Oriental 
Tale,"  which  appeared  in  the  first  part  of  the 
third  and  the  first  part  of  the  fourth  volume  of 
that  periodical  work,  and  gave  general  satisfac- 
tion. 

Through  this  acquaintanceship,  Vollkraft  be- 
came a  support  to  Stilling,  which  much  relieved 
him  on  a  very  painful  occasion.  He  had  now  a 
lodging  and  a  friend  when  he  travelled  to  Rus- 
selstein,  who  imparted  to  him,  by  his  corre- 
apondence,  many  a  refreshing  ray  of  light.  This 
•connection,  however,  made  him  still  more  hated 
by  his  fellow-townsmen,  and  particularly  by  the 
Pietists :  for  in  Schonenthal,  a  rigid  adherence 
to  systems  of  religion  universally  prevails,  and 
he  that  varies  from  them  in  the  smallest  degree, 
as  was  the  case  with  the  brothers  Vollkraft,  was 
regarded  as  Anathema  and  Maranatha ;  so  that 
if  a  person  writes  any  thing,  if  it  be  a  poem  that 
is  not  spiritual,  or  a  romance  however  moral, 
he  is  in  their  eyes  already  tainted  with  irreli- 
^ion,  and  becomes  odious.  It  is  true  that  all 
the  inhabitants  of  Schonenthal  do  not  think 
alike,  of  which  proofs  will  be  given  in  the  se- 
quel ;  these  are,  however,  the  sentiments  of  the 
majority,  and  it  is  this  which  gives  the  ton. 

Doctor  Stilling  continued  to  live  thus  circum- 
stanced, amidst  a  variety  of  changes.  At  the 
close  of  the  year  1772,  he  made  a  calculation  of 
his  expenses ;  he  balanced  receipts  and  pay- 
*ments— or  rather,  income  and  expenditure — 
and  found,  to  his  great  sorrow,  that  he  was  two 
hundred  dollars  deeper  in  debt ;  the  reason  of 
which  was  as  follows.  It  is  the  custom  in 
Schonenthal,  to  carry  every  thing  that  is  earn- 
ed to  account ;  therefore,  as  no  money  came  in, 
none  could  go  out ;  consequently,  what  is  want- 
ed is  fetched  from  the  tradespeople,  and  placed 
to  account.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  the  bills 
^re  made  out  and  sent,  and  thus  accounts  are 
received  and  paid.  Now,  although  Stilling  had 
earned  as  much  as  he  had  spent,  yet  his  de- 
mands were  scattered  about  in  such  trifling 
sums  that  he  could  not  possibly  collect  them  all ; 
he  was  therefore  at  a  stand ;  and  thus,  the  [ 


shopkeepers  not  being  paid,  his  credit  sank  still 
more ;  his  grief,  on  this  account,  was  inexpres*- 
sible.  He  met  bis  daily  ready-money  expenses 
by  what  he  received  from  patients  in  the  coun- 
try; but  this  resource  was  su  limited,  that  he 
had  barely  sufi^cient  for  mere  necessaries,  and 
was  frequently  put  to  the  severest  tests ;  in 
which,  however,  Providence  never  forsook  him, 
but  came  to  his  aid,  as  formerly,  in  a  visible 
and  wonderful  manner.  The  following  is  an 
instance  amongst  many. 

In  Schonenthal,  coals  alone  are  used,  both  in 
the  kitchen  and  the  parlour  stoves ;  all  these 
coals  are  brought  from  the  neighbouring  prov- 
ince of  Mark.  Stilling  had  also  his  coalman, 
who  from  time  to  time  brought  him  a  horse- 
load,  which,  however,  he  was  obliged  to  pay  for 
on  the  spot ;  for  the  carrier  required  the  money 
to  buy  more,  and  he  had  been  hitherto  always 
provided  with  the  needful.  On  one  occasion, 
this  coalman  drove  up  to  the  door,  in  the  after- 
noon; the  coals  were  wanted,  and  the  man 
could  not  be  sent  away.  Stilling  had  not  half- 
a-guilder  in  the  house,  and  he  did  not  feel  him- 
self at  all  at  liberty  to  go  and  borrow  of  his 
neighbour.  Christina  wept,  while  he  prayed 
ardently  to  God.  All  that  was  required  was  a 
couple  of  Convention  dollars ;  but  to  him  that 
does  not  possess  them,  the  payment  of  two  dol- 
lars is  as  difficult  as  to  one  who  has  to  pay  a 
thousand,  and  does  not  possess  a  hundred. 
Meanwhile,  the  carrier  unloaded  his  coals ;  and 
when  that  was  done,  he  washed  his  hands,  in 
order  to  receive  the  money;  Stilling*s  heart 
beat,  and  he  wrestled  with  God.  All  at  once, 
a  man  came  to  the  door  with  his  wife ;  the  good 
people  were  from  Pomfeld ;  Stilling  had  healed 
the  man  of  a  painful  disease  some  weeks  be- 
fore, and  had  charged  him,  in  his  account,  for 
the  end  of  the  year.  After  the  customary  salu- 
tations, the  man  began :  "  I  have  just  b^n  re- 
ceiving money ;  and  as  I  was  passing  your  door» 
it  occuned  to  me,  that  I  had  no  need  to  let  mj 
account  stand  over  till  next  year ;  I  therefbre 
wish  to  settle  it  now.  Tou,  perhaps,  may  be 
able  to  make  use  of  the  money.**  '*  Very  well," 
replied  Stilling ;  so  saying,  he  went  and  fetched 
the  book,  made  out  the  account,  and  received 
ten  rix-dollars. 

Stilling  frequently  met  with  examples  of  this 
kind,  by  which  he  was  much  strengthened  in 
his  faith,  and  encouraged  to  persevere. 

On  the  5th  of  January,  1773,  Christina  bore 
him  a  daughter ;  and  although  every  thing  pass- 
ed over  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  yet 
there  was  again  a  dreadful  period  of  six  hours* 
continuance,  in  which  the  fury,  Hysteric,  used 
her  claws  in  a  terrible  manner ;  the  poor  wom- 
an writhed  about  like  a  worm ;  and  such  times 
were  always  a  penetrating  and  purifying  fire  for 
Stilling. 

The  following  spring,  after  riding,  one  Satur- 
day, to  a  neighbouring  village,  which  lies  at  the 
distance  of  a  league  and-a-half  from  Schonea- 
thal,  in  order  to  visit  the  sick,  and  spending  the 
whole  day  in  going  from  house  to  house,  and 
from  cottage  to  cottage,  there  came  in  the  even- 
ing, a  poor,  young,  well-made  female,  across 
the  street,  who  was  blind,  and  was  obliged  to 
be  led  by  the  hand.  Stilling  was  still  eminent 
for  curing  diseases  ^i  \Vv^  «^^\  \5«k  ^ws^i^.^^ofe 
dooT  ol  \.Yie  mii,  Ti^^x  >KNa  V^^^^  "^A.  ^-^  >jwfc 
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about  to  mount,  when  the  poor  woman  caUed 
oat,  "  Where  is  the  Doctor?" 

StWing. — "  Here !  What  do  you  want,  good 
woman  V* 

Womun. — **  Oh,  sir,  look  at  my  eyes !  I  have 
been  blind  some  years ;  I  have  two  children, 
whom  I  have  never  seen,  and  my  husband  is  a 
day-labourer;  I  helped  formerly,  by  spinning, 
to  maintain  our  family,  but  I  cannot  do  so  now ; 
and  though  my  husband  is  very  industrious,  yet 
he  cannot  support  us  alone,  and  therefore  we 
are  badly  off.  Oh  look,  sir.  and  see  whether 
you  can  do  any  thing  for  me !" 

Stilling  looked  at  her  eyes,  and  said,  **  It  Is  a 
cataract ;  you  might,  perhaps,  be  healed  of  it, 
if  you  met  with  an  able  man  who  could  perform 
the  operation.*' 

Witmuw.— "  Do  not  you  understand  it,  Doc- 
tor V 

Stilling. — *«  Yes,  I  understand  it,  it  is  true ; 
but  I  have  never  yet  tried  it  on  any  living  be- 
ing." 

Woman.--"  Oh,  then,  try  it  upon  me  !" 

Stilling. — "  No,  good  woman !  that  I  will  not ; 
I  am  too  much  afraid  of  it ;  it  might  not  suc- 
ceed, and  then  you  would  always  continue 
blind ;  it  would  be  afterwards  impossible  to 
cure  you." 

Wimtan. — "  Bat  now,  if  I  will  run  the  risk  1 
Tou  see  I  am  blind,  and  shall  not  be  blinder 
than  I  am  now ;  perhaps  the  Lord  will  give  his 
blessing  with  it,  and  make  it  successful :  per- 
form the  operation  upon  me !" 

At  these  wo^ds.  Stilling  was  seized  with  a  fit 
of  trembling ;  operations  were  not  his  business ; 
he  therefore  threw  himself  on  horseback,  and 
said,  "  Let  me  alone ! — I  cannot— I  cannot— 
perform  the  operation." 

Woman.  —  **  Doctor,  you  must ;  it  is  your 
duty  ;  God  has  called  you  to  help  the  poor  and 
the  needy,  whenever  you  can ;  now  you  can 
operate  for  the  cataract;  I  will  be  the  first  to 
take  my  chance,  and  I  will  accuse  you  at  the 
day  of  judgment,  if  you  do  not  help  me !" 

These  words  were  daggers  in  Stilling*s  heart; 
he  felt  that  the  woman  was  in  the  right,  and 
yet  he  had  an  invincible  dread  and  dislike  to  all 
operations  on  the  human  body ;  for  he  was,  on 
the  one  hand,  too  tender  and  too  susceptible, 
and,  on  the  other,  too  conscientious,  also,  to 
risk  the  happiness  of  any  one  in  such  a  man- 
ner. He  therefore  made  no  further  reply,  hut 
rode  off;  he  struggled  with  himself  on  the  way, 
but  the  result  was  the  same—a  resolution  not 
to  perform  the  operation.  However,  the  poor 
woman  did  not  let  the  matter  rest  there ;  she 
went  to  her  minister— why  should  I  not  name 
him? — the  worthy  man,  who  was  one  of  a  thou- 
sand—the late  Theodore  Muller.  He  was  the 
father,  the  counsellor  of  all  the  members  of  his 
church ;  the  prudent,  gentle,  unwearicdly  active 
servaift  of  God.  without  being  a  pietist ;  in  short, 
he  was  a  disciple  of  Jeaus  in  the  full  sense  of 
the  word.  His  Master  soon  called  him  away, 
assuredly  to  make  him  ruler  over  much.  La- 
Tater  sang  his  death,  the  poor  wept  over  him, 
and  the  sick  lamented  him.  Blessed  he  thy  re- 
mains, thou  seed  for  the  day  of  retribution  ! 

The  poor  blind  woman  came  to  this  worthy 
man  to  tell  her  sorrows,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
accused  Doctor  Stilling.  Muller  therefore  wrote 
tjm  a  pressing  ietter,  in  which  he  TepreaeiiVcd 


to  him  all  the  happy  resalta  wbidi  ibit 
tion  would  occasion,  in  the  erent  of  ils 
ing ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  inconwiilMiMi 
eonseouences  in  the  event  of  its  being  inn»> 
cpssful.  Stilling  ran,  in  the  distfeaa  of  tk 
heart,  to  his  friends  Dinkier  and  Trooat  BiA 
advised  him  seriously  to  ondertake  the  apm. 
tion  ;  and  the  former  eren  promiaed  to  aeeo^ 
pany  him  and  assist  him.  Thia  encouraged  te 
in  some  measure,  and  he  reaolved  upon  itaii 
fear  and  trembling. 

There  was  another  circunnstance  to  be  aM 
to  all  this.  Stilling  had  been  partienlariy  ii- 
structed  at  Strasburg,  by  Profcaeor  I»baleii,ii 
the  extraction  of  the  cataraet,  and  bad  aksp^ 
cured  from  Bogner  the  inatnimenta  for  it;  fr 
it  was  his  intention,  at  that  timet  to  unite  tUi 
excellent  and  beneficial  method  of  bealiif  M 
his  other  ophthalmic  remedies.  Bat,  on  beM> 
ing  a  practical  physician  hiniself,  and  Mif 
grieved  to  see  all  the  misery  that  resnhed  fnm 
unsuccessful  medical  attendance,  he  grew  a* 
tremely  timid,  and  did  not  dare  to  ¥entiife  la 
such  operations ;  he  consequently  lost  all  de- 
sire to  operate  for  the  cataract ;  and  this  wm 
one  of  the  principal  reasons  why  he  cooM  Ml 
perform  as  much  —  or,  at  least,  did  notappnr 
to  accomplish  as  much  —  as  others  of  hiseri- 
leagues,  who  undertook  every  thing,  labored  m, 
and  though  they  oflen  made  miserable  fajH^ 
gathered  themselves  up  again,  and  notwiib- 
standing  all,  got  forward  better  than  he. 

Stilling  wrote,  therefore,  to  Muller,  that  ha 
would  come  on  a  certain  day,  with  Doctor 
Dinkier,  to  perform  the  operation  on  the  poK 
woman.  Accordingly,  both  set  off,  on  the  dif 
appointed,  and  walked  to  the  village ;  Diokter 
gave  Stilling  every  possible  encouragemeat,  M 
it  was  of  little  avail.  At  length  they  arrived  M 
the  village,  and  went  to  Mdller*s  house;  tki 
latter  comforted  him.  and  the  woman  was  thea 
sent  for,  together  with  the  surgeon,  who  bad  is 
hold  her  head.  When  every  thing  was  readv. 
and  the  woman  had  taken  her  seat,  Stifliaf 
placed  himself  before  her,  took  the  instnuraeat, 
and  introduced  it  into  the  eye  at  the 
place.  But  as  the  patient,  as  is  natural, 
a  little  on  taking  breath.  Stilling  drew  the  ia- 
strument  out  again ;  consequently  the  waieiy 
humour  flowed  out  of  the  wound,  down  ths 
cheek,  and  the  anterior  eye  closed.  Slillisg; 
therefore,  took  the  curved  scissors,  and  pene- 
trated into  the  wound  with  the  one  blade,  and 
then  regularly  cut  the  semi-circle  below,  as  cus- 
tomary ;  but  on  looking  closely,  he  found  that 
he  had  also  cut  the  coat  of  the  iris ;  he  wit 
alarmed  ;— hut  what  was  to  be  done  1  He  was 
silent,  and  sighed.  That  moment  the  lens  fidff 
through  the  wound,  down  upon  the  cheek,  and 
the  woman  exclaimed,  in  the  greatest  transport 
of  joy,  *•  O  Doctor,  I  can  see  your  face !  I  sec 
the  black  in  your  eyes  !"  All  present  rejoiced. 
Stilling  then  bound  up  the  eye,  and  healed  It 
successfully  ;  she  saw  extremely  well  with  oae 
eye.  Some  weeks  after,  he  performed  ihe  op- 
eration upon  the  other  eye,  with  the  left  band ; 
all  was  done  regularly,  for  he  had  now  mora 
courage :  this  was  also  healed,  and  the  wom- 
an was  perfectly  restored  to  sight.  This  was 
noised  abroad,  so  that  several  blind  people 
came,  on  whom  he  successfully  performed  the 
\  o^T^Vvoiv  \  w  N9^  wtWrai  \VAt  he  did  not  soe- 
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NeTertheless,  it  was  singular,  that  these 
■Aportmnt  cares  rarely  yielded  him  any  emolu- 
bent.  Most  of  the  individuals  being  poor,  he 
MHbnncd  the  operation  on  them  gratuitously  ; 
hmI  it  was  seldom  that  any  one  came  who  was 
Me  to  pay  any  thing ;  his  circumstances  were 
MHMequently  little  improved  by  his  success. 
IfeDjr  even  took  occasion  from  it  to  class  him 
viib  operators  and  quack-doctors.  **  Only  pay  at- 
cntion,'^B«id  they ;  **  he  will  soon  begin  to  travel 
kooi  place  to  place,  and  enter  into  some  order." 
In  September  of  the  following  autumn,  the 
■dy  of  one  of  the  principal  and  most  wealthy 
Borcbants,  or,  rather,  men  of  property,  who  was, 
It  the  same  time,  a  very  worthy  man,  was  con- 
mmd  for  the  first  time.  The  case  was  a  very 
•inful  and  protracted  one,  and  Dinkier,  as  phy- 
ician  to  the  family,  propcwed  to  call  in  the  as- 
istance  of  Stilling,  who  was  therefore  sent  for. 
Uter  having  sufficiently  convinced  himself  that 
be  child  was  dead,  to  assist  the  mother,  he 
pened  its  bead,  and  pressed  it  together.  Every 
bing  afterwards  went  on  well,  and  the  lady 
oon  became  convalescent.  But  the  heartfelt 
Dxiety,  tears,  struggles,  and  sympathy  which 
■ch  empkiyments  occasioned  our  susceptible 
ttiUiM,  cannot  be  described.  However,  he  felt 
i  his  duty,  and  was  obliged  to  go  whenever  he 
vmflL  sent  for.  He  started,  therefore,  so  that 
is  heart  beat,  on  hearing  a  knock  at  his  door 
nring  the  night;  and  this  has  interwoven  it- 
elf  so  firmly  into  his  nerves  that,  to  the  present 
Bumept,  he  shudders  whenever  any  one  knocks 
Jt  his  door  in  the  night-time,  although  he  is 
veil  aware  that  he  is  no  longer  sent  for  to  act 
m  soch  occasions. 

This  affair  gained  him,  for  the  first  time,  the 
Kteeni  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Schonenthal ; 
be  now  saw  a  number  of  friendly  faces.  But 
Ibis  pleasant  state  of  things  did  not  last  long  ; 
for  about  three  weeks  afterwards,  there  came 
an  order  from  the  medical  board  at  Rosselstem, 
SBJoining  him  to  abstain,  fur  the  time  being, 
fNHED  acting  as  accoucheur,  and  to  appear  before 
the  board  to  be  examined  regarding  that  depart- 
B«it.  Stilling  stood  as  if  thunder-struck ;  he 
dkl  not  comprehend  a  word  of  it,  until,  at  length, 
ba  learned  that  some  one  had  sent  a  very  unfa- 
vorable account  of  his  professional  aid  in  the 
above-mentioned  case. 

He  thefeiore  set  out  for  Russelstein,  where 
he  took  up  his  abode  with  his  friend  Vollkrafl, 
bis  worthy  lady,  who  is  equalled  only  by  few, 
and  bis  excellent  sisters ;  and  he  needed  this 
recreation  in  his  painful  circumstances.  He 
then  waited  upon  one  of  the  members  of  the 
medical  board,  who  received  him  very  scornful- 
ly, with  the  words,  "  I  hear  you  put  out  people's 
eyes.'*  **  No,"  answered  Stilling ;  **  but  1  have 
cored  several  of  the  cataract." 

**  That  is  not  true,"  said  the  man,  insolently ; 
••  you  say  false."  "  No !"  rejoined  Stilling,  with 
fire  in  his  eyes,  and  burning  cheeks,  **  I  do  not 
apeak  falsely ;  I  can  bring  witnesses  to  prove 
it  inoontestably  ;  and  were  I  not  aware  of  the 
respect  I  owe  you,  sir,  as  one  of  my  superiors, 
I  would  answer  you  in  the  same  tone.  A  grad- 
uated person,  who  seeks  every  where  to  do  his 
duty,  deserves  the  esteem,  even  of  his  superi- 
ors." The  member  of  the  medical  board  laughed 
ID  his  face,  and  said,  **  Is  it  doing  your  duty  to 
destroy  children  1" 
M 


Dimness  now  obscured  Stilling's  sight;  be 
turned  pale,  stepped  nearer,  and  rejoined,  **  Sir, 
do  not  say  that  again  !"  He  felt,  however,  at 
the  same  time,  all  the  horrors  of  his  situation, 
and  his  dependence  upon  this  horrible  man. 
He  therefore  sank  back  into  a  chair,  and  wept 
like  a  child ;  but  this  prodaoed  no  effect,  except 
to  excite  more  scorn ;  he  therefore  rose  up,  and 
went  away.  In  order  that  his  grief  might  not 
be  too  much  perceived  by  the  VoUkrafts,  he 
walked  awhile  up  and  down  the  rampart ;  and 
when  he  entered  the  house,  he  seemed  more 
cheerful  than  be  was.  The  reason  why  he  did 
not  relate  all  his  grievances  to  Mr.  Vollkraft  lay' 
in  bis  nature ;  for,  open-hearted  as  he  was  with 
respect  to  every  prosperous  oircumsunce,  he 
was  just  as  silent  regarding  all  he  had  to  sufier. 
One  cause  of  this  was  a  great  degree  of  self- 
love,  and  a  wish  to  spare  his  friends.  He  was- 
ready,  however,  to  say  every  thing  and  reveal 
every  thing,  to  certain  people,  who  had  passed 
through  similar  situations ;  but  this  phenome- 
non had  a  still  deeper  foundation,  which  he  did 
not  perceive  till  long  after.  Rational  and  acute- 
thinking  people  could  not,  like  him,  regard  every 
thing  as  the  result  of  Divine  guidance ;  no  one 
doubted  that  Providence  was  specially  leading 
him  to  some  exalted  aim ;  but  whether  much 
^at  was  human  had  not  intervened  in  the  case 
of  his  marriage,  and  in  other  circumstances  that 
had  befallen  him,  was  another  question,  to  which 
every  philosophical  reasoner  would  loudly  an- 
swer, *'  Yes !"  Stilling,  at  that  time,  could  not 
bear  this  at  all ;  he  thought  he  knew  better,  and 
this  was  the  real  cause  of  his  silence.  The  se- 
quel of  this  history  will  show  how  far  these 
people  were  right  or  wrong.  But  I  return  to 
my  subject. 

The  medical  board  fixed  a  time  for  his  exam- 
ination in  Midwifery,  and  for  deciding  respect- 
ing his  treatment  of  the  Schonenthal  lady.  In 
his  examination,  the  most  captious  questions 
were  put  to  him,  and  it  was  decided,  that '*  though 
he  was  pretty  correct  in  the  theory,  yet  he  had 
entirely  fallen  short  in  the  practice ;"  he  was. 
therefore,  only  permitted  to  assist  in  cases  of 
the  utmost  extremity. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  vexatious  circum- 
stances, Stilling  could  not  refrain  from  laughing 
aloud  on  reading  this,  and  the  public  laughed 
with  him ;  he  was  forbidden  to  practise  as  an 
accoucheur,  as  an  unfit  person ;  but  an  excep- 
tion was  made  in  extreme  cases,  in  which  the 
assistance  of  this  unfit  person  was  permitted. 
With  respect  to  the  case  of  labor  above-men- 
tioned, Stilling  was  declared  to  have  been  the 
cause  of  the  child*s  death,  but  the  punishment 
was  spared  him ;  a  great  favor  for  the  poor  doc- 
tor— to  be  allowed  to  murder  unpunished ! 

This  decision,  however,  pained  him  to  the 
soul;  and  he  therefore  rode,  the  same  after- 
noon, to  Duisberg,  in  order  to  bring  the  whole 
affair  before  the  medical  faculty  there,  the  head 
of  which,  at  that  time,  was  the  venerable  Leide- 
frost.  There  he  was  declared  perfectly  inno- 
cent, and  received  a  reapofuum  which  entirely 
restored  his  credit.  The  husband  of  the  lady 
that  had  been  delivered,  published  this  document 
himself  at  the  Schonenthal  town-house.  But 
the  estimation  of  the  cure  suffered  much  b^  U\«k 
course  the  mattei  V\^A  Vj^iw^tv  \  ^tA.  ^>:^vwC^ «^- 
cmies  look  occaBvow  iitt\sx  w  vo  <i^>axKs\\%^Ji\)Ms^ 
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Stilling*8  success  in  curing  the  cataract  had 
however  caused  much  sensation  ;  and  a  certain 
friend  eren  inserted  an  account  of  it  in  the 
Frankfort  newspaper.  Now  there  was  at  the 
iiniyersity  of  Marburg  a  very  worthy  and  able 
professor  of  Jurisprudence,  of  the  name  of  Sor- 
ber,  who  had  been  three  years  blind  of  the  cat- 
aract, to  whom  this  account  in  the  newspaper 
'Was  read.  He  instantly  felt  impelled  to  take 
the  long  journey  to  Schonenthal,  in  order  to 
have  the  operation  performed  by  Stilling,  and 
to  place  himself  under  his  care.  He  therefore 
arrived  at  the  end  of  April,  1774,  with  his  lady 
and  two  daughters,  and  Stilling  successfully 
performed  the  operation  in  the  beginning  of 
May ;  his  patient  recovered  so  satisfactorily 
that  he  perfectly  regained  his  sight,  and  still 
•continues  to  fill  his  situation  in  an  honorable 
manner.  During  this  time,  Christina  was 
brought  to  bed  a  second  time,  and  bore  a  son. 
With  the  exception  of  dreadful  hysterical  fits 
from  the  milk-fever,  every  thing  went  on  fa- 
vorably. 

There  was  still  one  thing  which  lay  at  Still- 
ing's  heart.  He  wished  to  see  his  father  again, 
after  so  long  a  lapse  of  time.  As  Doctor,  he 
had  not  yet  spoken  to  him,  and  his  consort  was 
still  entirely  unacquainted  with  him ;  but 
though  he  had  frequently  invited  the  worthy 
man,  and  Wilhelm  had  often  promised  to  come, 
yet  he  always  postponed  his  visit.  Stilling  now, 
however,  did  his  utmost.  He  wrote  to  him  to 
say  that  he  would  ride  on  a  certain  day  to 
Meinerzhagen,  which  was  half-way,  to  meet 
-him,  and  would  fetch  him  from  thence.  This 
*  produced  the  desired  effects  Wilhelm  Stilling 
set  out  at  the  proper  time,  and  they  met  at  the 
appointed  inn,  at  Meinerzhagen.  They  ran  to 
each  other's  arms,  and  the  feelings  which  as- 
sailed the  hearts  of  both  were  unspeakable. 
Wilhehn  in  unconnected  ejaculations  expressed 
his  joy,  that  his  and  Doris*s  son  had  now  attain- 
ed the  object  for  which  he  was  designed ;  he 
wept  and  laughed  alternately ;  and  his  son  took 
good  care  not  to  give  him  the  slightest  hint  rel- 
ative to  his  painful  sufierings,  his  doubtful  suc- 
cess, and  the  difficulties  of  his  profession  ;  for 
by  this  he  would  have  spoiled  all  his  father's 
joy.  He  nevertheless  felt  his  grief  the  more 
deeply ;  it  pained  him  not  to  be  so  happy  as  his 
father  imagined  him  to  be.  and  he  doubted  also 
that  he  ever  should  be  thus  happy ;  for  he  al- 
ways regarded  himself  as  one  whom  God  had 
destined  to  the  medical  profession,  and  that  he 
must  continue  in  this  vocation,  although  he  had 
for  some  time  taken  a  dislike  to  it ;  because,  on 
the  one  hand,  he  found  so  little  real  encourage- 
ment in  this  science ;  and  on  the  other,  because 
if  he  proceeded  with  it  in  an  honest  manner,  it 
was  not  sufficient  to  support  him,  much  less  to 
prove  the  basis  of  the  prosperity  of  his  family. 

The  next  morning,  he  placed  his  father  on 
the  horse,  and  acted  the  pedestrian  at  his  side 
on  the  path ;  and  thus  they  travelled  nine 
leagues  that  day,  conversing  in  a  most  agreea- 
ble manner,  until  they  reached  Rasenheim, 
where  he  introduced  his  father  to  the  whole  of 
his  Christina's  family.  Wilhelm  was  received 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  him ;  he  shook  every 
one  by  the  hand ;  and  his  honest,  characteris- 
tic StilUng'8-face,  inspired  every  one  with  rev- 
erence.    The  Doctor  now  let  his  father  wa\k  ou 


before,  accompanied  by  one  of  his  brothen-iB- 
law,  whilst  he  remained  a  few  minutes  longer, 
in  order  to  give  free  vent  to  his  feelings  in  the 
bosom  of  Mr.  Friedenberg's  family ;  be  weft 
aloud,  thanked  Grod,  and  then  hastened  after  his 
father.  He  had  never  traTelled  the  road  froa 
Rasenheim  to  Schonenthal  with  such  heartfelt 
delight  as  on  the  present  occasion ;  and  Wil- 
helm likewise  rejoiced  in  his  God. 

On  entering  the  house,  Christina  flew  down- 
stairs to  meet  the  worthy  man,  and  fell  npoa 
his  neck  with  tears.  Such  scenes  must  be  wit- 
nessed, and  the  spectator  of  them  must  potssK 
the  requisite  organs  of  sensibility,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  feel  them  in  all  their  force. 

Wilhelm  remained  a  week  with  his  children ; 
and  Stilling  again  accompanied  him  as  far  as 
Meinerzhagen,  from  whence  each  pursued  his 
way  in  peace. 

Some  weeks  after.  Stilling  was  sent  for  early 
one  morning  to  an  ion,  and  was  told  that  a 
strange  gentleman,  who  was  sick,  desiied  to 
speak  with  him.  He  therefore  dressed  himself; 
went  thither,  and  was  conducted  into  the  cham- 
ber of  the  stranger.  He  found  his  patient  with 
a  large  cloth  wrapped  round  his  neck,  and  his 
head  enveloped  in  clothes.  The  stranger 
stretched  his  hand  out  of  bed,  and  said,  with  a 
weak  and  hollow  voice,  *' Doctor,  feel  my  pulse  I 
I  am  very  weak  and  poorly."  Stilling  felt  it, 
and  found  the  pulse  very  regular  and  healthy ; 
he  expressed  himself  therefore  to  that  effect, 
and  declared  he  found  nothing  wrong,  for  the 
pulse  went  regularly.  Whilst  saying  this,  Go- 
ethe took  him  round  the  neck.  StUling's  joj 
was  indescribable,  and  he  took  him  home  with 
him.  Christina  was  also  happy  to  see  this 
friend,  and  made  preparations  for  dinner. 
Meanwhile  he  led  Goethe  to  an  eminence  out 
of  the  town,  in  order  to  show  him  the  channio; 
view  of  the  town  and  the  extensive  valley. 

Just  at  that  time,  the  brothers  Vollkraft  wwe 
again  in  Schonenthal  on  business.  They  had 
a  friend  with  them,  who  has  rendered  himself 
celebrated  by  his  beautiful  writings,  but  wbom 
Stilling  did  not  like,  because  of  his  satirical  and 
sarcastic  humour ;  he  therefore  seldom  visited 
his  friends,  for  Juvenal  (as  I  will  for  the  present 
call  the  man)  continually  ridiculed  him  on  ac- 
count of  his  attachment  to  religion.  During 
the  time  that  Stilling  was  taking  a  walk  with 
Goethe,  Mr.  Vollkraft  the  chamberlain  rode  op 
to  Stilling's  door  on  horseback,  and  called  out 
to  the  servant,  to  tell  her  master  that  he  had 
suddenly  set  off  for  Riisselstein,  because  Goethe 
was  there.  Christina  was  not  present  at  the 
moment  to  inform  him  of  the  true  state  of  the 
case.  Vollkraft  therefore  trotted  off  in  haste ; 
when  Goethe  and  Stilling  returned  home,  and 
the  servant  related  the  occurrence  to  them,  they 
both  regretted  the  mistake,  but  it  was  then  too 
late  to  alter  it. 

The  peculiar  occasion  of  this  journey  of  Go- 
ethe's was  the  following:  Lavater  had  been 
visiting  the  baths  at  Ems,  from  whence  he  trav- 
elled to  Muhlheim  on  the  Rhine,  to  visit  a  friend 
there.  Goethe  had  followed  him  to  Ems ;  and 
in  order  to  see  every  thing  of  a  remarkable  na- 
ture, and  to  visit  some  eminent  characters,  he 
had  accompanied  him  to  Muhlheim.  Goetht 
.then  left  Lavater  behind  him,  and  made  an  ex- 
\  euT«\uxi,>:»^  VI V}  i^^  ^J^aseUtein,  to  Schonenthal, 
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likewise  to  yisit  his  old  frieDd  Stilling, 
)g  Lavater  to  return  to  Muhlheim  at  a 
time,  and  accompanj  him  back  again. 
T,  during  Goethe's  absence,  Lavater 
ler  the  necessity  of  likewise  proceeding 
ilstein,  and  from  thence  to  Schonenthal ; 
his,  Goethe  did  not  know  a  syllable; 
ently,  after  dining  with  Stilling,  he  set 
horseback  on  the  way  to  Riilfeelstein, 
!  above-mentioned  Juvenal,  in  order  to 
3  Vollkrafts  there.  Scarcely  were  they 
len  Lavater  came  driving  up  the  street, 
mied  by  the  two  Vollkrafls,  the  cele- 
[iasenkamp  of  Duisburg,  and  the  very 
ble,  pious,  and  learned  Doctor  CoUen- 
Stilling  being  informed  of  this,  hastened 
!  two  horsemen,  and  brought  them  back 

er  and  his  attendants,  meanwhile,  had 
1  at  a  well-known  and  pious  merchant's. 
Goethe,  and  Juvenal  hastened  thither 
ever,  perhaps,  had  a  more  singularly 
ompany  met  together,. than  that  which 
rounded  the  large  ovail  table,  which,  ac- 
to  the  Schonenthal  fashion,  was  at  the 
ne  loaded  with  refreshments.  It  is 
le  while  for  me  to  give  even  a  rude 
f  these  guests. 

er's  fame  for  practical  godliness  had  at- 
thither,  amongst  others,  an  old  adhe- 
Tersleegen's ;  he  was  in  every  respect 
ible  man :  unmarried,  according  to  the 
s  of  pure  mysticism ;  extremely  partic- 
le choice  of  his  company ;  very  friend- 
3 ;  of  a  sofl-featured  countenance,  com- 
)k,  and  careful  in  all  his  expressions ; 
ords  were  weighed,  as  it  were,  in  gold 
n  short,  he  was  an  excellent  man,  if  I 
le  single  peculiarity,  which  all  persons 
nd  so  easily  assume— that  of  being  in- 
towards  all  who  differ  from  them  in 
This  venerable  man,  with  his  round 
f  face,  round  bob- wig  and  black  small- 
tat  towards  the  head  of  the  table ;  he 
)out  him  with  a  kind  of  friendly  anxi- 
now  and  then  privately  dropped  mon- 
ts,  for  he  scented  spirits  of  verydifier- 
ments. 

;o  him  sat  Vollkraft  the  chamberlain, 
ionable  riding-dress,  a  refined  man  of 
1  equalled  only  by  few ;  his  lively  dis- 
shot  forth  sparks  of  wit,  and  his  high- 
3d  philosophical  feeling  judged  always 
^  to  the  balances  of  propriety,  of  recti- 
1  of  justice. 

him  followed  his  brother,  the  poet; 
)se  whole  being  streamed  gentle,  pleas- 
ig,  and  benevolence  towards  Ckxl  and 
them  think  and  believe  as  they  would, 
ere  only  good  and  worthy  people  ;  his 
;k-hat  lay  behind  him  in  the  window, 
brm  was  covered  with  a  light  summer 

iodlord  sat  next  him ;  he  had  on  his 
oal-black  wig  with  a  bag,  and  a  brown 
loming-gown,  girded  about  with  a  green 
i;  his  large  prominent  eyes  started 
n  beneath  his  broad  and  lofty  forehead ; 
was  pointed,  and  the  face,  on  the  whole, 
ir  and  meagre,  but  full  of  traits  of  un- 
ing ;  he  loved  rather  to  hear  than  to 
and  when  he  spoke,  every  thing  was 


previously  considered  and  decreed  in  the  cham- 
ber of  his  brain  ;  certainly  his  dove-like  simpli- 
city was  not  onaccompanied  by  the  wisdom  of 
the  serpent. 

Lavater  was  next  in  order ;  his  apostle  John's 
face  forcibly  attracted  every  heart  with  venera- 
tion and  love ;  and  his  cheerful  and  pleasing 
wit,  combined  with  a  lively  and  amusing  hu- 
mour, made  all  present  its  own,  who  did  not 
think  they  sinned  by  wit  and  humour.  Mean- 
while his  physiognomical  feelers  were  secretly 
and  constantly  at  work ;  for  here  there  was  no 
want  of  objects.  He  had  an  able  drawing-mas- 
ter with  him,  who  also  did  not  sit  with  his  hands 
in  his  bosom. 

Near  Lavater  sat  Hasenkamp,  a  man  of  about 
forty  years  of  age ;  a  little  bent,  thin,  and  hec- 
tic, with  rather  a  long  face,  remarkable  physi- 
ognomy, and  an  aspect  which  inspired  venera- 
tion. Every  word  was  a  paradox,  exciting  re- 
flection and  pleasure,  though  seldom  systemat- 
ic ;  his  spirit  sought  for  liberty,  and  struggled  in 
its  tabernacle  after  truth,  until,  having  soon 
burst  it,  he  soared  aloft  with  a  loud  hallelujah 
to  the  Source  of  light  and  truth.  His  detached 
pieces  cause  orthodox  and  heterodox  Christians 
to  shake  their  heads ;  but  he  required  to  be 
known;  he  constantly  walked  with  his  per- 
spective glass  in  his  hand,  up  and  down  the 
land  of  shadows,  and  looked  over  into  the  re- 
gion of  the  plains  of  light,  the  dazzling  rays  of 
which  occasionally  dimmed  his  sight. 

Collenbusch  followed  next,  a  theological  phy- 
sician, or  medical  divine.  His  countenance  was 
remarkably  singular — a  face  which  shook  Lava- 
ter's  whole  system ;  it  contained  nothing  disa- 
greeable, nothing  bad ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
nothing  of  all  that  on  which  he  builds  greatness 
of  soul.  A  secret  and  serene  majesty,  howev- 
er, beamed  forth  through  his  features,  which 
were  disfigured  by  the  small-pox,  but  so  slightly 
as  only  to  be  gradually  discovered  in  associating 
with  him.  His  eyes,  which  were  struggling  with 
the  cataract  and  the  gutta  serena,  and  his  ever- 
open  mouth,  showing  two  rows  of  beautiful 
white  teeth,  seemed  as  if  they  would  attract  the 
truth  through  worMs  of  space ;  and  his  very 
pleasing  and  agreeable  language,  connected  with 
a  high  degree  of  politeness  and  modesty,  fetter- 
ed every  heart  that  approached  him. 

Juvenal  then  followed.  Let  the  reader  ima- 
gine to  himself  a  little,  young,  round-headed 
mannikin,  the  head  inclining  a  little  to  one 
shoulder,  with  bright  and  roguish  eyes,  and  an 
ever-smiling  countenance — ^he  said  nothing,  but 
made  his  observations  in  silence ;  his  whole  at- 
mosphere was  an  impenetrable  power,  which  re- 
pelled every  filing  that  sought  to  approach  him. 

Close  to  him  sat  a  worthy  young  Schonen- 
thal merchant,  a  friend  of  Stilling,  full  of  reli- 
gion without  pietism,  and  glowing  with  a  hun- 
ger after  truth— a  man  who  has  few  that  are  like 
him. 

Now  followed  Stilling ;  he  sat  there,  with  a 
profound  and  secret  grief  on  his  brow,  which 
circumstances  for  the  moment  dispelled ;  he 
spoke  occasionally,  and  sought  to  show  each 
one  his  heart  as  it  was. 

Some  inconsiderable  physiognomies,  merely 
to  fill  up  the  vacant  apace,  completed  thftcvWkVfc. 
Goethe  could  tioX  «X  b\S\\  \i«k  ^^XkR«^^torasi^^ 
table,  made  izssi^^  ^xA  i^ossv^  ^^9x%  ^\«i^^!&- 
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bis  way,  how  royally  the  circle  of  meo  delighted 
him.  The  Schonenthal  people  thought  to  them- 
selves, **Good  heaven !  the  man  cannot  be  right 
in  his  head  !"  but  Stilling  and  others,  who  knew 
him  and  his  ways  better,  thought  they  should 
burst  with  laughter,  when  some  one  regarded 
him  with  a  fixed,  and  as  it  were  compassionating 
eye,  and  he  would  confound  him  with  a  full  and 
piercing  look. 

This  scene  lasted,  rather  tumultuous1y„scarce- 
]y  half-an-hour ;  when  Lavater,  Hasenkarop,  Col- 
lenbusch,  the  young  merchant,  and  Stilling,  rose 
up,  and  wandered  forth  in  the  clear  evening 
sunshine,  up  the  lovely  valley,  in  order  to  visit 
the  excellent  Theodore  Miiller  above-mentioned 
Stilling  will  never  forget  that  walk;  Lavater 
became  acquainted  with  him,  and  he  with  La- 
vater ;  they  spoke  much  together,  and  became 
attached  to  each  other.  On  arriving  at  the  vil- 
lage. Stilling  returned  to  Schonenthal  with  his 
friend  ;  in  the  mean  time,  Goethe  and  Juvenal 
had  set  ofi*  for  Russelstein,  Lavater  came  next 
morning  to  visit  Stilling,  had  his  portrait  taken 
for  his  work  on  Physiognomy,  and  then  pursued 
his  journey  further. 

It  was  necessary  to  touch  upon  this  remarka- 
ble period  of  Stilling's  life  circumstantially ;  for 
although  it  made  no  alteration  in  his  situation, 
yet  it  laid  the  foundation  for  a  variety  of  impor- 
tant changes  in  his  future  course  of  life.  One 
thing  more  1  have  forgotten  to  observe ;  Goethe 
took  with  him  the  manuscript  of  Stilling*s  life, 
in  order  to  be  able  to  read  it  at  home,  at  his  lei- 
sure ;  we  shall  find,  in  the  sequel,  the  excellent 
use  which  Providence  made  of  this  apparently 
trifling  circumstance,  and  of  Gdethe*s  visit. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

In  the  autumn  of  that  year,  1773,  a  Schdnenthal 
merchant  brought  with  him  from  the  Frankfort 
fair  a  merchant  of  the  name  of  Bauch,  from 
Sonnenburg  in  Saxony,  in  the  hope  that  Stilling 
would  be  able  to  cure  him.  Stilling  looked  at 
his  eyes ;  the  pupils  were  broad,  but  still  in 
some  degree  moveable;  though  there  was  the 
commencement  of  the  cataract,  yet  the  patient 
was  much  too  blind  for  it  to  proceied  solely  from 
this  trifling  obscurity.  Stilling  saw  clearly  that 
the  beginning  of  the  guUa  serena  was  the  chief 
cause  of  the  evil ;  he  mentioned  this ;  but  his 
friends  all  advised  him  to  attempt  the  operation,  \ 


Stilling  was  needy,  and  hence  he  began  to  be- 
lieve that  he  had  performed  the  operation  men* 
ly  in  order  to  gain  money.  Now  thoagh  ik 
merchant,  his  landlord,  who  had  brought  hta 
with  him,  was  Stilling's  friend,  and  souglii  ii 
divest  him  of  his  suspicions,  yet  there  were  oi^ 
ers,  who  visited  the  patient,  who  inslnoated  dii- 
trust  enough  concerning  Stilling's  poveny,  de- 
ficiencv  in  knowledge,  and  limited  abilitfai 
Bauch  therefore  travelled  back  to  Frankfoft  n- 
happy,  and  fnll  of  vexation  and  mistrust  of  Stifi- 
ing's  integrity  and  attainments;  he  renaioed 
there  some  weeks,  in  oider  to  make  new  anempii 
with  his  eyes,  and  after  that  to  retom  hotat. 

During  this  time,  a  very  wonhy  and  respect- 
able Frankfort  patrician.  Mr.  Von  Leeacr. 
heard  how  Professor  Sorber  of  Marburg  hid 
been  cured  by  Stilling.  He  himself  had  hta 
blind  for  some  years;  he  therefore  sent  to  8cn>- 
ber  for  the  requisite  information,  and  received 
the  most  satisfactory  reply.  Mr.  Von  Leesner 
consequently  had  his  eyes  inspected  by  sevent 
physicians,  and  as  all  of  them  agreed  that  tht 
cataract  -might  .be  curedj  he  committed  the  mat- 
ter to  his  family-physician,  the  respectable  aid 
worthy  Doctor  Hofimann.  that  he  might  conv- 
spond  with  Stilling  upon  the  subject,  and  indaee 
him  to  proceed  to  Frankfort ;  because,  bein^  oU, 
blind,  and  infirm,  he  did  not  think  himself  abfe 
to  undertake  such  a  journey.  Leesner  promised 
to  pay  Stilling  a  thousand  guilders,  whether  the 
operation  proved  successful  or  not.  These  thou- 
sand guilders  dazzled  Stilling's  eyes  in  his  aflliei- 
ed  circumstances;  and  Christina,  however  intol- 
erable  her  husband's  absence  might  seem  to  her, 
advised  him,  very  seriously,  not  to  neglect  this 
establishment  of  bis  reputation ;  the  Friedenbeig 
^milr,  and  all  his  friends,  also  advised  him  lo 
go.  Theodore  Muller  alone  was  entirely  oppo* 
:>ed  to  it:  he  said,  "Friend, you  will  repent orit, 
.ind  the  thousand  guilders  will  cost  yon  dear.  I 
forebode  a  melancholy  result;  remain  here;  let 
him  that  will  not  come  to  you,  stay  away.  Lecn- 
ner  has  money  and  time;  he  will  come  when  he 
!iees  that  you  will  not  undertake  the  journey.* 
However,  all  his  advice  was  fruitless;  StiUing^ 
/brmer  impulse  to  run  before  Providence  again 
^ot  the  ascendancy ;  he  therefore  determin«i  to 
^et  oflT  for  Frankfort,  and  accordingly  promised 
Mr.  Von  Leesner  that  he  would  come. 

Stilling  now  dreamed  of  future  prosperity  and 
the  end  of  his  snfleriogs.  With  the  thousand 
i^uilders,  he  expected  to  be  able  to  pay  the  most 
urgent  demands  upon  him ;  and  he  likewise  saw 
olearly,  that  the  successful  cure  of  such  an  ia- 
lividual  would  excite  great  attention,  and  pio- 


nartlculariy  because  the  patient  was  otherwise    cure  him  an  extensive  and  lucrative  pracfiea 
incurable,  and  therefore  would  lose  nothing  by|  from  far  and  near.    Meanwhile  it  seemed  that 


the  operation ;  whilst,  oq  the  other  hand,  duty  re- 
quired that  every  means  should  be  tried.  Still 
ing  therefore  suffered  himself  to  be  prevailed 
upon,  for  the  patient  himself  requested  that  the 
attempt  might  be  made,  and  expressed  himself 
to  the  effect  that  this  last  remetiy  must  be  also 
tried ;  the  operation  was  successfully  performed, 
and  the  cure  commenced. 
The  step  was  very  inconsiderate,  and  Stilling 


Bauch,  who  was  still  residing  at  Franklbii; 
would  ruin  the  whole  affair  again ;  for  as  sooB 
as  he  heard  that  Von  Leesner  intended  to  pbwe 
himself  under  Stilling's  care,  he  seriously  wan- 
«M  him,  and  depreciated  Stilling  as  mucnasfae 
could,  on  account  of  his  needy  circumstanecf 
.md  mean  acquirements ; — however,  it  was  of 
no  avail ;  Von  Leesner  persisted  in  his  iaieD- 
lion.    No  one  could,  in  reality,  blame  Bauch 


found  sufficient  cause  to  repent  of  it.    The  cure  for  acting  thus,  for  he  had  no  other  knowledge 

did  not  succeed ;  the  eyes  mflamed,  suppurated  of  Stillin?,  and  his  object  in  warning  Von  Leet- 

strongly,  and  the  si?ht  was  not  onlv  irreparably  ner  against  misfortune  was  not  ignoble, 

lost,  bunhe  eyes  had  now  also  an  ugly  appear-  Goethe,  who  was  still  residing  at  Frankftlt 

ing  his  friend  Stilling  with  him  for  a  timei  Ml 
parents  invited  him,  during  his  abode  there,  l» 


ance.    Stilling  wept  in  solitude,  and  prayed  to 
God  on  his  face  fur  this  man,  that  he  might  be 

heated;  but  he  was  not  heard.    To  this,  other    ^ , ^ ,„ 

eiicamstances  were  added;  Baacb  learned  lVkav\'dVnea\\VeVT\a2tAe^«BA^\ip^ 
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in  their  neighbourhood.  Gdethe 
n  advertisement  in  (he  newspa- 
hat  other  sufferers  might  be  ben- 
and  thus  the  whole  affair  was 
greed  upon.  Stil ling's  few  friends 
oped,  others  were  anxious;  and 
t  of  those  who  knew  him  wished 
icceed. 

ling  of  the  year  1775,  in  the  first 
7,  Stilling  mounted  a  hired  horse, 
ith  him,  and  rode  one  aAemoon, 
iny  weather,  to  Waldstatt ;  there 
ic  night.  The  day  following  the 
d  willing  to  pour  a  new  deluge 
all  the  brooks  and  streams  were 
lUen,  and  Stilling  more  than  once 
}st  danger  of  his  life.  However, 
3ly  at  Meinerzhagen,  where  be 
It.  The  third  morning  be  set  out 
i  way ;  the  sky  was  now  pretty 
uds  flew  over  bis  head,  and  the 
ly  shot  its  gentle  rays  through 
face ;  all  nature  reposed ;  the  for- 
were  grey  and  leafless,  the  fields 
alf-green,  the  streams  murmured, 
whistled  from  the  west,  and  not 
imated  the  scene. 
n,  he  came  to  a  solitary  inn,  in  a 
pretty  valley  called  Rosedale; 
'Ith  astonishment  and  terror,  on 
I  hill,  that  the  stream,  which  was 
a  strong  arched  bridge  from  one 
',  had  overflowed  the  whole  val- 
imagined  he  saw  the  Rhine  bc- 
t  that  here  and  there  a  bush  peep- 
ng  and  his  companion^ mutually 
sorrow;  he  had  also  "promised 
)  write  from  Leindorf,  where  his 
his  way  led  him  directly  through 
ince.  He  knew  that  Christina 
etters  on  the  day  appointed,  and 
)portunity  of  iseiuling  them  from 
:  he  was;  be  was  therefore  obli- 
,  or  be  under  the  apprehch:»ion 
;iy  she  would  be  seized  with  fits, 
igerously  ill  again, 
ma  he  perceived  that  the  balus- 
onducted  from  the  road,  to  the 
jected  a  foot  high  above  the  wa- 
lim  courage;  and  he  determined 
;ndant  behind  him  on  the  horse, 
to  ride  along  the  paling  to  the 

Mime  when  he  reached  the  inn ; 
h  several  carriers,  who  awaited 
e  water,  and  all  advised  him  not 
ras  in  vain, — his  active  and  ar- 
not  disposed  for  waiting,  where 
ting  d^nded  solely  upon  him ; 
)k  his  attendant  up  behind  him, 
od,  and  struggled   successfully 

hours  after,  Stilling  gained  the 
i  which  he  saw  before  him  the 

plains  of  his  native  province. 

lofty  Kindelsberg,  south-west- 
n;  eastward,  at  its  foot,  he  saw 
le  chimneys  of  Lichthausen,  and 
i  which  of  them  belonged  to  his 
Stilling;  a  sweet  thrill  pervaded 
and  all  the  scenes  of  his  youth 
lis  soul;  they  seemed  to  him  to 
^  *'  What  have  I  now  attained  Y* 
himself;  *' nothing  but  splendid 
indeed  become  a  man  tnat  ex- 


cels all  his  forefathers  in  honor  and  respectabil- 
ity; but  what  avails  all  this  1— a  painted  sworl 
hangs  by  a  .silken  thiead  over  my  head ;  it  only- 
need  fall,  and  every  thing  would  vanish  like  an 
empty  bubble!  My  debts  are  growing  more 
ana  more  heavy,  and  I  have  reason  to  fear  that 
my  creditors  will  lay  hands  on  me,  take  liie  lit- 
tle I  have,  and  then  leave  me  naked  in  the  btreet ; 
and  besides,  I  have  a  delicate  wife,  who  could 
not  bear  this,  and  two  children,  that  would  cry 
for  bread."  The  idea  was  dreadful !— it  torment- 
ed Stilling  unceasingly  for  hours  together,  so 
that  he  could  not  enjoy  a  single  happy  moment. 
At  length  he  recovered  himself  again;  the  great 
experience  he  had  of  the  paternal  fidelity  of  God, 
and  the  important  prospects  of  his  present  jour- 
ney, inspired  him  with  renewed  courage,  so  that 
he  trotted  cheerfully  and  joyfully  into  the  vil- 
lage of  Lichthausen. 

He  rode  first  to  the  house  of  the  son-in-law  of 
Johann  Stilling,  who  was  an  innkeeper,  and  had 
therefore  accommodation  for  his  horse.  He  was 
received  by  the  friend  of  his  youth  and  her  hus- 
band with  great  rejoicing;  he  then  walked,  with 
tremblingjoy  and  a  beating  bean,  to  his  uncle*s 
house  The  report  of  his  arrival  had  already 
spread  through  tne  whole  village;  every  window 
was  full  of  heads,  and  as  he  opened  the  house- 
door,  the  two  brothers,  Johann  and  Wilhelm, 
came  to  meet  him ;  he  embraced  one  after  the 
other,  wept  on  their  necks,  and  the  two  grey- 
heads  also  shed  large  tears.  "  Bless  you,  bless 
you,  my  dear  nephew !"  began  that  truly  great 
man,  Johann  Stilling;  "our  joy  is  unspeakably 
great  on  seeing  you  at  the  summit  of  your  wish- 
es ; — you  have  ascended  to  it  gloriously,  on  the 
footsteps  of  honor ;  you  have  outreached  us  all ; 
you  are  the  pride  of  our  family,"  &c.  Stillinr 
answered  nothing  more  than,  "  It  is  solely  ana 
wholly  God's  work;  He  has  done  itf  He 
would  gladly  have  also  added,  **  And  still  I  am 
not  happy ;  I  feel  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice ;" 
however,  he  kept  his  troubles  to  himself,  and 
went  without  farther  ceremony  into  the  parlour. 

Here  he  found  all  the  chairs  and  benches  fill- 
ed with  neighbours  and  peasants  from  the  vil- 
lage, the  greater  part  of  wnom  stood  crowded  to- 
gether. All  of  them  had  known  Stilling  when 
a  boy ;  but  as  he  entered,  every  hat  and  cap  was 
ihru|t  under  the  arms  of  the  wearers,  and  every 
one  regarded  him  with  respect.  Stilling  stood 
and  looked  around ;  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and 
a  faltering  voice,  he  said,  "  Welcome,  welcome, 
dear  people,  and  friends !  God  bless  every  one 
of  you !  Be  all  of  you  covered,  or  I  will  imme- 
diately leave  the  room ;— what  I  am,  is  the  work 
of  God,  and  to  Him  alone  be  the  glory  I"  A 
murmur  of  joy  now  arose ;  all  of  them  admired 
and  bless^  him.  The  two  old  men  and  the 
Doctor  then  sat  down  amongst  the  good  people, 
and  every  eye  was  fixed  upon  his  deportment, 
and  every  ear  was  directed  to  his  words.  What 
Father  Stilling*s  sons  then  felt,  cannot  be  descri- 
bed. 

But  how  came  it  that  Doctor  Stilling  excited  so 
much  attention  1— and  what  was  the  reason  that 
his  elevation  to  the  rank  of  Doctor  of  Medicine, 
which  was  in  no  respect  any  thing  so  very  won- 
derful, should  excite  such  astonishment  1  There 
were  many  sons  of  peasants,  in  his  native  prov- 
ince, who  had  become  learned  and  worthy  men; 
and  yet  no  one  troubled  himself  ahou.i  v<c.  ''KVjjtXk. 
we  consider  vVie  \V\ii^  Vn  \vs.  vt\\^  .Y?^^'^  ^^  C*""^?*  ^ 
we  shaW  find  \l  ¥en  xk;ik\.viT?i\.  3^^^^^'^;?;S^^^^'t 
or  leu  ycatB  beloie,  Yi^jSl  ^^^  sc\.^\«.^nw. 
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amongst  them ;  he  had  been  universally  regard- 
ed as  a  poor  and  hopeless  youth ; — he  bad  then 
gone  upon  his  travels;  what  occurred  to  him 
abroad,  he  had  communicated  to  his  uncle  and 
bis  father ;  report  had  exalted  every  thing  that 
was  natural  into  something  wonderful,  and  that 
which  was  wonderful  into  something  miracu- 
lous ;  and  hence  it  was,  that  they  sought  to  see 
him  as  a  curiosity.  But  he  humbled  himself 
inwardly  before  Giod;  he  Wnew  his  situation  and 
circumstances  better,  and  regretted  that  so  much 
was  made  of  him ;  however,  it  still  caused  him 
pleasure  that  he  was  not  here  so  mistaken  as  it 
was  his  daily  lot  to  be  in  Schonenthal. 

The  next  morning,  he  set  out  with  his  father 
on  the  way  to  Leindorf  Johann  Stilling  lent 
his  brother  Wilhelm  his  own  saddle-horse,  and 
went  beside  him  on  foot;  he  would  not  have  it 
otherwise.  Before  reaching  the  village,  whole 
groups  of  youths  and  men  from  Leindorf,  who 
had  formerly  been  his  scholars,  came  about  a 
league  to  meet  him ;  they  surrounded  his  horse, 
and  accompanied  him.  The  rest  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Leindorf  stood  in  the  meadow  by  the  wa- 
ter, and  the  cries  of  welcome  resounded  from  a 
distance.  He  rode  with  his  father  in  silence, 
and  deeply  abased  and  affected,  into  the  village. 
His  uncle  Johann  then  returned  home.  At  bis 
father's  house,  Stirling's  mother  received  him 
very  timidly,  but  his  sisters  embraced  him  with 
many  joyful  tears.  Father  Stilling's  daughters 
came  also  from  Tiefenbach  with  their  sons; 
people  ran  together  from  all  sides,  so  that  the 
house  was  filled  from  top  to  bottom,  and  the 
whole  day  and  the  following  night  it  was  impos- 
sible to  think  of  repose.  Stilling  let  himself  be 
seen  on  every  side ;  he  ispoke  little,  for  his  sen- 
sations were  too  powerful ;  they  continuallv  af- 
fected his  heart,  and  he  therefore  hastened  his 
departure.  The  next  morning,  he  mounted  his 
horse,  surrounded  by  a  hundred  people,  and  rode 
off  in  the  midst  of  the  shouts  ^na  cries  of  a  man- 
ifold  and  ofl-reiterated  farewell !  Scarcely  had 
he  left  the  village,  when  his  attendant  told  him 
that  his  father  was  running  after  him ;  he  there- 
fore turned  about :  '•  I  have  not  yet  taken  leave, 
my  dear  son  !"  said  the  old  man ;  he  then  took 
his  left  hand  into  his  two  hands,  wept,  and  stam- 
mered out,  ••  The  Almighty  bless  thee  !" 

Stilling  was  now  again  alone,  for  his  attend- 
ant was  on  the  foot-path  at  one  side.  He  then 
began  to  weep  aloua ;  all  his  feelings  streamed 
forth  in  floods  of  tears,  and  gave  vent  to  his 
heart.  Pleasing  as  the  universal  applause  and 
the  aflfections  of  his  friends,  relatives,  and  coun- 
try inen  were  to  him,  yet  it  deeply  grieved  him 
in  his  soul,  that  all  their  rejoicing  was  founded 
on  false  appearances.  "  I  am  not  happy  !  I 
am  not  the  man  I  am  taken  to  be  1  I  am  no- 
thing wonderful  in  the  science  of  medicine  I— 
no  physician  made  so  b^  Grod,  for  I  seldom  cure 
any  one ;  if  it  happen,  it  is  a  mere  chance !  I 
am  just  one  of  the  most  eveir-day  kind,  and  the 
most  inexpert  of  my  profession  I  And  what  at 
best  have  I  become,  that  is  so  mat  1  I  am  Doc- 
tor of  Medicine,  a  graduated  person ;— -well,  I 
am  therefore  one  of  the  middle  class !— no  great 
light,  that  excites  attention,  and  deserves  such 
a  receptionl"  These  we^e  Stilling's  loud  and 
perfectly  true  thought**,  wnich  continually  burst 
forth  like  a  flame  of  fire  from  his  breast,  until  at 
length  he  perceived  the  town  of  Salen  before 
him,  and  composed  himself.  Stilling  did  not 
now  strive  for  honor ;  he  thought  his  station  suf- 
Scieotly  respectable;  it  was  only  hla  dwgnsl  aX 


his  profession,  his  necessities,  and  the  conteapt 
in  which  he  lived,  which  made  him  anhappy. 

At  Salen,  Doctor  Stilling  kept  himself  tnco§- 

nito ;  he  merely  dined  there,  and  rode  to  Dille»- 

burg,  where  he  arrived  rather  late  in  the  evea- 

.  ing,  and  took  up  his  quarters  with  his  hooeit 

I  and  worthy  cousin  Johann  Stilling's  second  son, 

I  who  was  surveyor  of  the  mines  there.    Both 

were  of  the  .same  age,  and  had  been  cordial 

friends  from  their  youth  up ;  it  is  therefore  easy 

,  to  suppose  how  he  was  received.    After  a  day^ 

rest,  ne  set  out  again,  and  travelled  by  way  of 

Herbom,  Wetzlar,  Butzbach,  and  Friedbeig,  to 

Frankfort,  where  he  arrived  in  the  evening,  and 

took  up  his  abode  with  Goethe's  family,  who 

received  him  in  the  most  friendly  manner. 

The  following  morning,  he  received  Mr.  Yob 
Leesner,  and  found  him  to  be  an  excellent  old 
man,  full  of  pleasing  politeness,  united  with  en- 
lightened religious  sentiments.  His  eyes  were 
fit  for  the  operation,  so  that  Stilling  was  enabled 
to  give  him  the  best  hopes;  and  the  day  was 
fixed  for  extracting  the  cataract  Stilling  made 
likewise  some  other  important  acquaintances: 
he  visited  the  old  and  celebrated  Doctor  Borgiaf^ 
who  had  grown  old,  grey,  and  infirm  in  the  moat 
extensive  and  successful  practice.  After  thi» 
excellent  man  had  observed  Stilling  awhile,  he 
said,  •*  Sir,  jrou  are  in  the  rieht  wav.  I  heaid 
of  your  invitation  hither,  and  imagined  to  my- 
self a  man  who  would  visit  me  dressed  in  the 
height  of  the  fashion,  and  would,  as  is  common- 
ly the  case,  uppear  like  a  charlatan ;  but  I  find 
you  just  the  contrary  to  this ;  you  are  modest  in 
your  behaviour  and  in  yonrdiess,  and  are  there- 
fore such  a  one  as  he  ought  to  be  who  has  to  ad- 
minister aid  to  those  who  sigh  nnder  the  rod  of 
the  Almighty.  The  Lord  bless  yoa !  It  causes 
me  pleasure  still  to  find,  at  the  end  of  my  davs, 
men  who  give  every  hope  of  becoming  wnit 
they  ought  to  be."  Stilling  sighed,  and  thought 
to  himself,  "  Would  to  God  I  were  that  which 
this  great  man  takes  me  to  be !" 

He  then  visited  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kraft;  his  whole 
soul  harmonized  with  this  worthy  man,  and  an 
intimate  friendship  arose  between  them,  whick 
will  continue  beyond  the  present  life. 

Meanwhile,  ttie  time  for  performing  the  oper- 
ation drew  near.  Stilling  performed  it  qaietlyi 
without  saying  any  thing  to  an^  one,  except  a 
couple  of  surgeons  and  physicians,  who  were 
present  on  the  occasion,  in  order  that  he  might, 
m  every  case,  have  experienced  men  as  wit- 
nesses. Every  thing  succeeded  according  to  his 
wish:  the  patient  saw  and  recognized  all  his 
friends  after  the  operation ;  the  fame  of  it  spread 
through  the  whole  city :  friends  wrote  to  fnends 
at  a  distance,  and  Stilling  received  letters  of 
congratulation  from  Schonenthal,  before  he  conkl 
have  answers  to  his  own.  .The  Prince  of  I^- 
enstein  Wertheim,  the  Duchess  of  Conrland, 
boro  princess  of  Waldeck,  who  was  at  that  time 
residing  in  Frankfort,  all  the  noble  families 
there,  and,  generally  speaking,  all  those  of  the 
higher  class,  inquired  respecting  the  result  of 
the  operation,  and  sent  every  morning  Co  know 
how  the  patient  was. 

Stilling  was  never  more  satisfied  than  atpres> 
ent;  he  saw  how  much  attention  this  core  wonki 
excite,  and  what  celebrity,  applause,  respecl, 
and  resort,  it  wonld  cause  him ;  and  people 
began  already  to  talk  of  presenting  him  with 
the  freedom  of  Frankfort,  in  order  to  induce 
him  to  remove  thither.  In  this  expectation  the 
\g^xA  ^wu>x  t«\o\<se^  Vsft^Qod  measore ;  for  he 
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thought  that  there  bis  sphere  of  operation  would 
be  greater,  and  the  public  opinion  less  narrow- 
Bi^ed  than  in  Schonenthal ;  that  there  the  con- 
eoorse  of  strangers  and  persons  of  rank  was  un- 
fanerrupted  and  great ;  and  that  there  he  could 
earn  something,  and  then  become  the  man  he 
had  desired  to  be  from  his  youth  up. 

Just  at  that  time,  some  other  blind  persons  ar- 
rived. The  first  was  Doctor  Hut,  physician  and 
eooDsellor  of  state  in  Wiesbaden,  who,  by  taking 
eold,  had  become  entirely  blind  of  one  eye  in  one 
night;  he  lodged  with  his  brother,  counsellor 
and  advocate  Hertz,  of  Frankfort.  Stilling  per- 
fiirmed  the  operation,  and  healed  him  success- 
lolly.  This  was  universally  made  public,  and 
that  very  worthy  man  became  thereby  his  con- 
stant friend;  particularly,  also,  because  they 
were  of  the  same  sentiments. 

The  second  was  a  Jewish  Rabbi,  dwelling  in 
the  Jews'-street  at  Frankfort ;  he  had  been  long 
Uind  of  both  eyes,  and  requested  Stilling  to  come 
to  him.  The  latter  went,  and  found  an  old  man 
of  sixty-eight  years  of  age,  with  a  snow-white 
heard  hanging  down  to  his  girdl^  On  hearing 
that  the  doctor  was  there,  he  rose  from  his  chair 
with  a  tottering  step,  strove  to  find  him,  and  said, 
"Doctor,  look  at  my  eves!"  He  then  made  a 
grinning  face,  and  pulled  both  his  eyes  wide 
open.  Meanwhile,  a  multitude  of  Jewish  faces 
of  all  kinds  crowded  into  the  room,  and  here  and 
there  a  voice  was  beard,  exclaiming,  "  Silence ! 
what  will  he  say  1"  Stilling  looked  at  his  eyes, 
and  declared  that,  with  the  help  of  Gk)d,  he  should 
be  able  to  assist  him. 

**  Blessings  on  the  gentleman !"  resounded  from 
all  sides:  *'  may  he  Uve  a  hundred  years !" 

The  Rabbi  now  began :  "  Hush !— hear  me, 
doctor;  only  one  eye — only  one!— for  if  it  does 
not  succeed— only  one !" 

"Well,"  answered  Stilling,  "  I  will  come  the 
day  after  to-morrow ;  and,  as  you  wish,  it  shall 
be  only  one." 

The  next  day  Stilling  performed  the  operation 
on  a  poor  woman  in  the  Jews'  hospital,  and  the 
ibllowing  morning  on  the  Rabbi.  The  same  day, 
being  at  Mr.  Von  Leesner's,  he  was  called  to  the 
house-door ;  he  there  found  a  poor  beggar  Jew, 
of  about  sixty  years  of  age,  who  was  completely 
blind  of  both  eyes,  and  therefore  sought  help ;  he 
was  led  by  his  son,  a  good-looking  youth  of  six- 
teen years  of  age.  The  poor  man  wept,  and  said', 
"Ah,  dear  doctor,  I  and  my  wife  have  ten  living 
children ;  1  was  an  industrious  man,  have  travel- 
led about  much,  and  maintained  them  honestly ; 
bat  now,  alas !  I  am  a  beggar,  and  all  my  chil- 
dren beg;  and  you  know  how  it  is  with  us  Jews." 
Stilling  was  inwardly  affected ;  with  tears  In  his 
eyes,  he  seized  his  two  hands,  pressed  them,  and 
said,  "With  the  Lord's  help,  you  shall  have 
your  sight  again."  The  Jew  and  his  son  wept 
aload,  and  would  have  fallen  upon  their  knees, 
bat  Stilling  did  not  suffer  them,  and  continued, 
"Where  will  you  take  up  your  quarters'?  I  will 
take  nothing  from  yon,  but  you  must  stay  here 
a  fortnight'"  "  Ah,  good  heaven !"  answered  he, 
"diat  will  be  a  difficult  matter;  many  rich  J^ws 
reside  here,  but  they  do  not  receive  strangers." 
Stilling  rejoined,  "Come  to-morrow,  at  nine 
o'clock,  to  the  Jews'  hospital ;  I  will  there  speak 
with  the  managers." 

Accordingly,  whilst  Stilling  was  binding  up 
the  poor  woman's  eyes,  the, blind  man  arrived 
vith  his  son;  the  whole  room  was  filled  with 
Tews,  both  high  and  low  mingled  together.  The 
blind  man  now  pleaded  his  case  moatpiteously, 


but  he  found  no  hearing;  these  hard-hearted 
people  had  no  feeling  for  the  extreme  wretched- 
ness of  their  brother.  Stilling  was  silent  until 
he  perceived  that  begging  andf  praying  were  of 
no  avail;  but  he  then  began  to  speak  seriously ; 
be  sharply  reproved  them  for  their  unmerciful- 
ness,  and  solemnlv  afiirmed  before  them,  that  he 
would  immediately  abandon  the  Rabbi  and  the 
patient  he  had  in  hand,  and  do  nothing  more  for 
them,  unless  the  poor  man  was  regularly  and 
conveniently  lodged  for  a  fortnight,  and  duly 
supported.  This  had  its  efifect ;  for  in  less  than 
two  hours  the  poor  Jew  had  all  that  he  needed^ 
in  an  inn  near  the  Jews'-street. 

Stilling  now  paid  him  a  visit.  The  Jew,, 
though  pleased  by  the  hope  of  cure,  showed  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  apprehension  of  the  op- 
eration, so  that  Stilling  began  to  fear  it  mignt 
prove  prejudicial  to  the  cure;  he  therefore  took 
other  measures,  and  said,  "  I  will  postpone  the 
operation  for  a  few  days ;  but  to-morrow  I  must 
rub  and  brighten  the  eyes  a  little ;  this  will  not 
give  you  pain;  we  will  allerwards  see  what  is 
to  be  done ;"  with  which  the  poor  man  was  well 
satisfied. 

The  next  morning,  therefore,  he  took  the  sur- 
^on  and  some  friends  with  him.  The  Jew  was 
m  good  spirits,  sat  down,  and  opened  his  eyes 
widely.  Stilling  took  the  instrument,  and  oper- 
ated on  one  of  his  eyes ;  as  soon  as  the  lens  was 
extracted,  the  Jew  exclaimed,  "I  believe  the 

fntleman  has  done  the  job !  O  heaven  \  I  see  I 
see  every  thing!  Joel,  Joel  (for  so  his  son 
was  called),  go  and  kiss  his  feet!"  Joel  cried 
aloud,  fell  down,  and  would  have  kissed  them ;. 
but  he  was  not  permitted. 

"  Well,  well !''  continued  the  Jew,  "  I  would  I 
had  a  million  of  eyes ;  I  would  have  them 
couched,  one  after  the  other,  for  sixpence  each  1" 
In  short,  the  Jew  regained  his  sight' perfectlv; 
and  on  taking  his  departure,  he  ran  through  tne 
streets,  with  his  arms  stretched  out,  and  over  tho 
Saxonhauser  bridge,  exclaiming  incessantlv, "  O 
good  people,  thank  God  for  me !  I  was  blind, 
and  am  now  able  to  see !  God  grant  long  life  ta 
the  doctor,  that  he  may  be  able  to  cure  many 
blind  people !"  Stilling  performed  the  operation 
on  seven  other  persons  besides  Mr.  Von  Lices- 
ner,  and  all  received  their  sight ;  however,  none 
of  them  were  able  to  pay  him  any  thing,  except 
Doctor  Hut,  who  richly  rewarded  htm  for  his 
trouble. 

But  now  began  all  at  once  the  most  dreadful 
period  of  Stilling's  life,  which  lasted  uninter- 
ruptedly for  more  than  seven  years.  Notwith- 
standing all  his  efforts,  Mr.  Von  Leesner  did  not 
recover  his  sight;  his  eyes  began  to  inflame  and 
suppurate;  several  physicians  came  to  his  as- 
sistance, but  all  was  unavailing;  pain,  and  the 
fear  of  incurable  blindness,  dashed  eveiy  hope  to 
the  ground. 

Stilling  thought  it  impossible  to  survive  this  ; 
he  wrestled  wiui  Grod  for  help,  but  all  in  vain ; 
every  friendlv  countenance  vanished,  all  drew 
back,  and  Stilling  continued  alone  in  his  sorrow. 
His  friend  Goethe  and  his  parents  sought  to  en- 
courage him,  but  it  was  of  no  avail;  he  saw 
nothing  before  him  but  horrors ;  sympathy  from 
his  friends,  which  could  render  him  no  service  r 
and,  on  the  contrary,  abundance  of  scorn  and 
contempt,  bv  which  all  his  further  practice  would 
be  renderedf  difficult.  He  now  began  to  doubt 
whether  God  had  called  him  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession ;  he  feared  Vv^  Vi^^  %\:v>\  '^^V'a::^  \s5\^^%^ 
his  own  im^xxVae,  a»A  ^o\3\ii\ia:«^  \o  ^r^^^  ^ 
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ling  hill  whole  life  al  a  vocation  which  was  ex-  morning  Siilling  saw  her  lying  in  a 

treuiely  repugnant  to  him.     Uis  nt^iiy  circum-  fouuuN.upor;  he  was  terrified,  and  as 

stance:^  prehenied  themselves  again,  in  a  livt-ly  wa&  the  mailer.    She  aoswei^ed,  **i 

manner,  to  bis  soul;  he  trembied,  and  only  a  circumstances,  I  am  well;  but  I  hai 


secret  confidence  in  the  paternal  providence  of 
God,  which  was  almost  imperceptible  to  him- 
self, supported  him,  &o  that  he  did  not  entirely 
fall  to  the  ground. 

As  he  was  once  sitting  with  Mr.  Yon  Leesner, 
and  lamenting,  with  tears,  the  unsuccessful  re- 
sult of  the  operation,  the  worthy  man  said,  "Be 
saii.sfied,  dear  doctor;  it  was  good  for  me,  and 
therefore  also  the  will  of  God,  that  1  should  remain 
blind ;  but  it  was  necessary  I  should  undertake 
the  thing,  and  pay  you  the  thousand  guilders, 
thai  other  poor  people  might  be  healed.  Still- 
ing personally  received  the  thousand  guilders ; 
he  took  them  sorrowfully,  and  afler  a  residence 
of  eight  weeks,  returned  to  Schonenthal.  £very 
thing  was  tranquil  there;  air  bis  friends  com- 
passionated blm,  and  avoided  speaking  of  the 
matter  as  much  as  possible.  The  worthy  The- 
odore Miiller,  who  nad  counselled  him  so  faith- 
fully, had  during  the  time,  to  his  great  scorrow, 
entered  the  eternal  world;  but  the  generality  of 
people,  and  particularly  the  lower  cla.ss,  .vcofied 
at  him  unceasingly;  ''I  well  knew,"  said  they, 
'*how  the  thing  would  temiinate;  the  fellow  has 
learnt  nothine,  and  yet  he  is  always  striving  to 
rise  above  others;  the  coxcomb  is  rightly  served, 
by  thus  running  his  head  against  the  wall." 

Now  though  Stilling  was  desirous  of  setting 
himself  above  all  this,  yet  it  aided  in  preventing 
any  more  resort  to  him.  The  families  he  previ- 
ously attended  had,  during  his  sbsence,  provided 
themselves  with  other  physicians,  and  no  one 
seemed  inclined  to  return  to  him.  In  a  word, 
8tilling's  practice  became  very  small:  people 
began  to  forget  him ;  his  debts  increasea,  for  the 
thousand  giiilders  were  insufficient  to  discharge 
them,  and  his  grief  in  consequence  was  un- 
bounded. He  concealed  it,  indeed,  from  the 
whole  world,  as  much  as  he  was  able,  but  it 
was  so  much  the  more  difficult  for  him  to  bear. 
Even  the  Friedenberg  family  began  to  be  cold  to 
bin,  for  his  own  father-in-law  began  to  believe 
that  he  could  not  be  a  good  housekeeper.  He 
was  obliged  to  listen  to  many  a  grave  admoni- 
tion ;  and  was  oflen  reminded  that  the  sum  of 
fifteen  hundred  dollars,  which  had  been  expended 
on  bis  studies,  and  in  instru menus,  necessary 
books,  and  the  most  requisite  household  fumi- 
tnre,  and  for  which  Mr.  Friedenlwrg  had  become 
security,  must  soon  be  paid.  Stilling  had  not 
the  smallest  prospect  of  this;  it  pained  him  to 
bis  inmost  soul,  tnal  he  who  gave  him  his  child 
whilst  he  was  still  without  a  vocation,  and  even 
without  bread,  who  with  him  had  unreservedly 
trusted  Providence,  should  now  begin  to  totter. 
Christina  also  felt  this  change  in  her  father  se- 
verely ;  but  she  began  to  exhibit  ^n  heroic  cour- 
age, which  was  really  remarkable:  and  this 
was  quite  requisite,  for  without  this  uncommon 
strength  she  must,  as  one  of  the  weaker  sex, 
have  succumbed  under  her  trials. 

Notwithstanding  the  desperate  situation  of 
his  affairs,  however,  what  was  needful  never 
ftiled  him;  Stilling  had  never  any  thing  liefore- 
hand,  but,  when  it  was  required,  it  was  there. 
This  strengthened  the  faith  of  both ;  so  that  they 
were  enabled  still  to  bear  up  under  their  sufler- 

Ja  the  spring  of  1 775,  Christina  again  bore  a  son, 
who,  however,  died  four  weeks  afterwards.  SYte 
BoOiutd  exuemelf  in  this  conftniaaMau    Opia 


coiiflici  wiihin;  let  me  alone,  until 
come."  He  waited  with  the  greates 
the  time  of  explanation  upon  this 
ter  two  melancholy  days,  she  ca 
her,  fell  upon  his  neck,  and  said, 
band,  I  have  now  overcome,  and  I 
all!  1  have  struggled  for  two  da 
and  myself  for  my  dissolution,  aj 
veotly  entreated  Him  to  take  me 
in  order  that  thou  mavest  be  able : 
other  wife,  that  shall  be  more  sait 
than  I."  This  scene  pierced  hu 
"No,  my  dear  wife,"  said  be,  wl 
her  to  his  beating  heart,  *'  thou  shall 
on  this  account,  much  less  pray  fc 
live,  and  be  only  of  good  courage." 

The  following  summer.  Stilling  r 
ter  from  his  friend  Doctor  Hoffman 
fort,  in  which  it  was  mentioned  it 
that  Mr.  Von  LeesneV  deeply  felt  I 
blindness,  and  sometimes  expressei 
specting  his  oculist.  Now  as  he  h 
in  such  a  princely  manner,  it  wou 
the  crown  upon  his  good  fame, 
pay  Mr.  Von  Leesner  another  visi 
expense,  in  order  that  nothing  migi 
tried.  Meanwhile,  he,  Mr.  Haffc 
again  insert  his  intended  visit  in 
pers,  and  perhaps  the  expense  woi 
repaid  him.  Stilling  felt  the  nob! 
plan,  if  it  could  be  accomplished ; 
tina  advised  him  to  undertake  the 
no  one  besides ;  every  one  was  agai 
osition.  However,  he  followed  me 
ing  of  justice  and  propriety ;  he  fc 
who  advanced  him  a  hundred  do 
journey;  and  thus  he  travelled  by  tl 
more  to  Frankfort,  where  be  again 
residence  with  Goethe. 

Mr.  Von  Leesner  was  extreraeli 
this  unlooked-for  visit,  and  it  had 
effect  Several  individuals,  also,  w 
fering  from  the  cataract,  presented 
on  all  of  whom  Stilling  performed  tk 
some  recovered  their  sight,  others  • 
none  of  them  were  in  a  condition 
expenses.  Th  is  journey,  therefore, 
a  hundred  dollars  deeper  in  debt; 
also,  this  time,  eight  melancholy  «-ec 
fort. 

During  this  period.  Stilling  comn 
prudence  of  which  he  oflen  repented 
caused  him  much  vexation.  He 
friend's  house,  *'  The  Life  and  Opii 
gister  Sehaldus  Nothanker."  He  t< 
and  read  it  through.  The  bitter  sa 
icule  cast  upon  the  pietists,  and  ere 
pious  men,  pained  him  to  the  soul 
he  himself  was  not  satisfied  with 
and  had  to  suffer  many  thinirs  from 
coidd  not  bear  them  to  be  ridiculed 
his  opinion,  that  faults  in  reli^iun  n 
over  and  lamented,  but  not  held  upi 
contempt,  because  in  this  manner  re 
is  ridiculed.  These  seniiroenrs  we 
very  correct;  but  the  step  which  Sti 
red  to  take  was  not  less  hasty.  He 
the  impulse  of  the,  moment  "  The 
Shepherd's  Boy  against  the  scomfol 
\  \V\«  ^wvVvvyc  oC  Sebaldus  Nothanker;' 
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again,  he  gave  it,  glowing  hot,  to  Eichen- 
le  publisher.  Hi^  Iriend  Krall  strongly 
1  him  not  to  print  it;  but  ii  was  of  no 
-it  was  published. 

cely  had  he  returned  to  Schonenthal,  be- 
!  repented  of  the  step  he  had  taken.  Ue 
iflecied  on  what  he  had  done,  and  what 
y  enemies  he  had  made  himself  by  this 
;  besides,  he  had  not  sufficiently  devel- 
is  principles,  and  he  was  afraid  that  the 
might  regard  him  as  stupidly  orthodox, 
refore  wrote  a  little  tract  under  the  title  of 
great  Panacea  for  the  disease  of  Infidel- 
'hich  was  also  printed  by  the  same  pub- 
In  the  mean  time  a  defender  of  Sebal- 
othanker  appeared;  for  a  certain  mer- 
in  the  Netherlands  wrote  against  "  The 
'  This  occasioned  Stilling  to  seize  the 
ice  more,  and  publish  "  Tne  Shepherd- 
Theory,  in  rectincation  and  defence  of  his 
'  In  this  work  he  acted  gently  j  he  begged 
I  of  the  author  of  Nothanker  lor  his  vio- 
without  however  recanting  the  least  of  his 
>les;  he  then  sought  to  impart  correct 
of  his  sentiments  to  his  opponent,  the 
'lands  merchant,  avoiding  at  the  same 
ill  bitterness,  as  much  as  was  possible, 
le  exception  of  a  little  innocent  raillery : 
lis  the  whole  affair  terminated. 
lit  this  time,  two  institutions  were  estab- 
in  Schonenthal,  in  which  Stilling  took  a 
lent  part.  A  number  of  worthy  and  en- 
ed  men  formed  a  private  society,  which 
the  Wednesday  evenings,  in  order  mutu- 
improve  themselves  by  the  perusal  of 
writings,  and  by  conversation  on  a  vari- 
subjects.  He  that  had  the  desire  and  abil- 
.s  also  at  liberty  to  read  lectures.  By 
of  fixed  subscriptions,  a  library  of  select 
was  gradually  collected,  and  the  whole  in- 
)n  rendered  generally  useful.  It  still  ex- 
id  flourishes,  and  is  become  since  that 
till  more  numerous  and*  prosperous, 
ing,  who  was  one  of  its  nrst  members,  to- 
with  his  constant  friends,  Troost  and 
tr,  had  here  an  opportunity  of  displaying 
ents,  and  of  makmg  himself  better  ac- 
ed  with  the  most  excellent  of  his  fellow- 
nen.  In  the  meetings  of  this  private  so- 
tie  read  a  lecture  upon  Physics,  in  which 
t  "  Euler's  Letters  to  a  German  Princess" 
basis :  by  this  he  recommended  himself 
imonly ;  all  the  members  became  fond  of 
nd  supported  him  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
ne,  his  debts  were  not  by  this  means  di- 
led ;  on  the  contrary,  the  absence  of  prac- 
creased  them  daily ;  they  would,  howev- 
re  been  still  greater,  if  Stilling  had  pur- 
.  all  that  was  presented  him  by  these  wor- 
!n. 

second  institution  had  reference  to  a  min- 
)ring,  which  had  been  discovered  in  the 
y  of  Schonenthal.  Dinkier,  Troost,  and 
g,  carried  on  the  affair;  and  the  latter  was 
ited  physician  to  the  establishment  bv  the 
:racy.  He  received,  indeed,  no  salary ; 
I  practice  was  in  some  degree  increased, 
I  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  enable  him  to 
lis  regular  expenditure,  much  less  to  pay 
t)ts. 

participation  in  these  two  institutions  ir- 
rhe  pietists  against  him  still  more.  They 
lat  he  associated  more  and  more  with  the 
of  the  world,  and  there  was  therefore  no 
their  reuoaiDgs  and  their  ^^^nmnm^  It 
N 


is  lamentable,  that  this  otherwise  worthy  class 
of  people  so  little  observe  the  great  precept  of 
Jesus,  whom  ihey  so  highly  honor  in  other  re- 
spects—" Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged."  All 
their  good  qualities  are  thereby  destroyed ;  and 
their  judgment,  on  the  great  day,  like  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Pharisees,  will  be  severe.  I  here 
solemnly  except  the  noble  and  upright  amongst 
them,  who  are  the  salt  of  the  earth;  they  are  de- 
serving of  respect,  love,  and  forbearance ;  and 
may  my  end  be  like  theirs  I 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1776,  Stilling  was 
under  the  necessity  of  removing  to  another  hab- 
itation, because  his  landlord  wished  to  occupy 
his  hotise  himself.  Mr.  Troost  therefore  sought 
and  found  one  for  him ;  it  lay  at  the  lower  end  • 
of  the  town,  on  the  way  to  Riisselstein,  near  a 
number  of  gardens;  it  wasenchantingly  beauti- 
ful and  convenienL  Stilling  rented  it,  and  made 
preparations  for  removing  into  iL  But  here  he 
bad  a  dreadful  trial  to  sustain ;  he  had  hitherto 
been  able  to  pay  the  seventy  dollars  house-rent 
regularly  eveiy  year;  but  he  had  not  at  that  lime 
a  single  farthing  in  hand,  and,  according  to  the 
law,  he  was  not  permitted  to  remove  until  the 
rent  was  duly  paid.  The  want  of  credit  and 
money  likewise  rendered  him  timid  in  requesting 
his  landlord  to  have  a  little  patience ;  there  was, 
however,  no  other  remedy.  Oppressed  with  ex- 
treme sorrow,  he  ihereibre  went  to  him,  and  be- 
sought his  landlord,  who  was  a  worthy  and  up- 
right merchant,  but  punctual  and  severe,  to  al- 
low him  a  little  more  time.  The  merchant  re- 
flected a  little,  and  said,  "  Remove,  if  you  choose ; 
bi«t  with  the  condition  that  you  pay  in  a  fort- 
night." Stilling,  firmly  confiding  in  the  Divine 
aid.  promised  to  settle  every  thing  by  that  time, 
ana  removed  into  his  new  habitation.  The 
cheerfulness  of  the  house,  the  prospect  of  the 
beauties  of  nature,  the  convenient  accommoda- 
tion, and  in  short,  every  circumstance^  certainly 
conuributed  much  to  alleviate  his  pamful  feel- 
ings ;  but  the  difficulty  itself  was  not  yet  remo- 
ved, and  thejpawing  worm  remained. 

The  end  or  the  fourteen  days  drew  near,  and 
there  was  not  the  slightest  appearance  of  ob- 
taining the  seventy  dollars.  Tne  iron  now  again 
entered  into  poor  Stilling's  soul ;  be  often  ran  up 
to  his  chamber,  fell  upon  his  face,  wept,  and  en- 
treated help  of  God;  and  when  bis  vocation 
called  him  away,  Christina  took  his  place ;  she 
wept  aloud,  and  prayed  with  such  fervour  of 
spirit  as  might  have  moved  a  stone ;  but  there 
was  no  trace  of  obtaining  so  much  money.  At 
length  the  dreadful  Friday  arrived ;  both  prayed 
incessantly,  the  whole  morning,  during  their  oc- 
cupations, and  their  heart-rending  anxiety  caus- 
ed ardent  ejaculations  to  ascend  continually. 

At  ten  o'clock,  the  postman  entered  the  door : 
in  one  hand  he  held  his  receipt-book,  and  in  the 
other  a  letter,  the  contents  of  which  were  heavy. 
Stilling  took  it,  full  of  expectation ;  the  super- 
scription was  in  Gdethe's  hand,  and  under  the  ad- 
dress was  written,  **  Enclosing  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  rix-dollars  in  gold."  He  broke  open  the 
letter  with  astonishment,  read  it,  and  found  that 
his  friend  G^the,  without  his  knowledge,  had 
caused  the  commencement  of  his  histoiy  to'  be 
published,  under  the  title  of  "  Stilling's  Youth," 
and  this  was  the  sum  obtained  for  the  copy- 
right. Stilling  quickly  signed  the  receipt,  in  or- 
der to  send  the  postman  away;  the  married 
couple  then  fell  u\ioii  c^cJtv  ci>X\«e^  w^Oc^^nr^^Nw 
a\oad,  and  ptaVsed  dcA  ^ot  Vvi  %\^^\  '^^"^^^^ 
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fort,  Goethe  had  received  his  call  to  Weimar,  and 
had  there  procured  the  publication  of  Stilling's 
history. 

It  cannot  be  expressed  what  a  powerful  efiect 
this  visible  interference  of  Divine  providence 
produced  on  the  hearts  of  Stilling  and  his  con- 
sort. They  firmly  and  unhesitatingly  resolved 
never  to  waver  any  more,  but  to  endure  every 
sufieriog  with  patience ;  they  also  perceived,  in 
the  light  of  truth,  that  the  Father  of  men  led 
them  by  the  hand,  that  therefore  their  path  and 
course  were  right  before  God,  and  that  he  in- 
tended by  such  trials  to  prepare  them  for  higher 
purposes.  Oh,  how  feeble  and  disgusting  to  one 
who  has  had  so  much  experience  of  this  kind, 
is  the  sophistry  of  modem  philosophers,  when 
they  assert,  "  That  God  does  not  trouble  him- 
self with  the  detail,  but  merely  with  the  total : 
that  He  has  fixed  the  plan  of  the  world,  ana 
that  therefore  prayer  cannot  alter  it."  O  ye 
daubers  with  untempered  mortar  I  how  much 
the  ancient  abomination  glimmers  through! 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  governor  of  the  world;  Still- 
ing called  UDon  Him  a  hundred  times,  aud  he 
was  heard  by  Him.  He  led  him  up  the  dark, 
and  dangerous,  and  precipitous  ascent,  and — ^but 
I  will  not  forestall  myself.  What  avail  sophis- 
tical cobwebs  of  correct  and  logical  inferences, 
where  one  experience  follows  Uie  footsteps  of 
another  I  In  the  sequel  of  this  history,  still  more 
striking  proofs  of  a  direct  providence  will  ap- 
pear. 

Stilling's  friendship  with  G^the,  and  the  visit 
of  the  latter  to  Schonenthal,  were  so  bitterlv  spo- 
ken against  by  those  who  professed  to  b*  the 
elect  of  God,  that  they  shuddered  at  him  as  though 
he  were  an  infidel,  and  reviled  Stilling  because 
he  associated  with  him ;  and  yet  the  matter  was 
according  to  the  plan  and  arrangement  of  Eter- 
nal Love,  to  tiy  its  pupil,  to  convince  him  of 
its  fidelity,  and  to  promote  his  advancement. 
Yet  none  of  those  who  thus  calumniated  him, 
were  feeling  enough  to  assist  Stilling  with  a 
farthing.  Those  who  are  called  men  jpf  the 
world,  were  most  frequently  the  blessed  instru- 
ments in  Grod's  hand,  when  He  intended  to  aid 
and  instruct  Stilling. 

I  have  said  and  written  it  a  hundred  times, 
and  am  not  weary  of  repeating  it:  "  Let  him  that 
is  desirous  of  being  a  true  servant  of  God,  not 
separate  himself  from  men  except  on  account  of 
sin;  let  him  not  join  any  particular  society, 
which  professes  for  its  object  to  serve  Gh>d  beuer 
than  others ;  for  in  the  consciousness  of  this 
better  serving  Him  they  gradually  become  proud, 
mean-spirited,  hypocritical  in  appearance,  ana 
fre<}uently  so  in  reality,  and  therefore  an  abomi- 
nation in  the  sight  or  a  pure  and  holy  God.  I 
liave  known  many  such  societies,  and  yet  they 
always  crumbled  to  the  dust,  with  derision,  and 
were  a  reproach  to  religion.  Young  man,  wilt 
thou  tread  the  true  path  %  Distinguish  thyself 
by  nothing  but  purity  of  life  and  noble  actions ; 
confess  Jesus  Christ  by  faithfully  following  His 
life  and  doctrine,  and  only  speak  of  Him  where 
it  is  necessary,  and  where  it  may  ed ify ;  but  then, 
be  not  ashamed  of  Him.  Trust  Him  in  every 
Situation  of  life,  and  pray  to  Him  with  confi- 
dence ;  He  will  assuredly  lead  thee  to  the  de- 
sired aim." 

About  this  time,  Counsellor  Eisenhartof  Man- 
heim,  a  person  of  great  activity  and  powerfully 
operative  mrod,  bad  formed  a  society,  in  the  an 


sisted  of  a  number  of  learned  and  inteUi] 
who  associated  themselves  together  fo 
pose  of  promoting  agriculture,  manufac 
trade,  and  by  this  means,  rendering  be 
and  people  prosperous.  The  Elector 
patroni^  and  sanctioned  this  exceUei 
tion,  and  had  provided  it  with  certain 
that  it  might  be  able  to  proceed  the  m' 
ually.  Now  this  society-  had  conu 
manufactory  of  chamois  leather :  Eise 
acGuainted  with  Stilling,  for  the  latle 
ited  him  on  his  way  from  Strasburg 
enthal.  As  the  manufacture  above-i 
flourished  exceedingly  at  the  latter  pla 
hart  wrote  to  him,  and  requested  nim 
himself  acquainted  with  the  various  b 
processes  by  which  the  fabric  might  b 
to  perfection,  and  to  give  him  infom 
the  subject 

Much  as  Stilling  was  pleased  with 
tution,  and  much  as  he  rejoiced  at  its  p 
yet  this  commission,  which  was  to  n 
serve  as  a  spy,  seemed  dangerous  to  hi 
had  reason  to  fear  the  Schonenthal  peo 
at  length  hear  of  the  afifair,  and  then  h 
would  be  boundless.  He  therefore  wr 
Eisenhart,  in  a  very  friendly  manner, 
resented  to  him  the  danger  in  which 
plunge  himself  by  such  a  step ;  but  is 
the  same  time,  whether  he  could  not  1 
vice  to  the  institution  by  a  variety  of  ^ 
says ;  for  he  had  collected  practical  e 
in  the  science  of  political  economy, 
soon  replied  to  him,  and  assured  him 
treatises  would  be  very  welcome.  Still 
fore  applied  himself  to  the  work ;  and 
one  treatise  af\er  another,  sending  the 
Eisenhart  the  director,  who  cau^  th 
read  to  the  society  at  Rittersburig. 

Stilling's  labours  met  with  very  m 
approbation ;  and  he  was  soon  honor 
patent  as  foreign  member  of  the  Electo 
tine  Society  of  Political  Economy.  T 
ed  him  uncommonly;  for  although  t 
connection,  together  with  the  honor  bt 
from  it,  brought  him  no  emolument,  j 
perienced  a  real  joy  in  occupations  o 
ture,  which  had  sucli  immediate  refere 
best  interests  of  mankind. 

Stilling  was  respected  on  account  of 
ry  of  bis  life,  and  his  treatises.  He  n 
to  be  known  as  a  not  altogether  unpo 
thor ;  and  he  felt  encourag^  to  contmi 
tory  of  his  life  to  the  period  of  his  seu 
Schdnenthal.  This  also  yielded  him  ai 
and  thus  alleviated  his  domestic  circai 
but  his  debts  still  continued,  and  wei 
some  measure  increased.  But  who  o 
imagined  that  this  work  caused  him  i 
pected  in  Schdnenthal  of  infidelity  I 
comprehensible,  but  certainly  true ;  he 
ed  a  hero  of  romance,  a  fantastical  fel 
principles  were  pretended  to  be  diie 
the  work  which  were  diametrically  o 
the  system  of  the  reformed  church ;  « 
declared  to  be  a  man  without  religfioA 
literate  this  suspicion,  he  wrote  **  Th 
of  Mr.  Von  Morgenthau."  But  lU 
little  or  nothing;  he  continued  to  be 
and  a  constant  object  of  calumny,  wlu 
autumn  of  the  year  1777  reached  ih 
summit  of  wiclredne.<».  Stilling  beg 
once  to  perceive  that  as  he  passed 


cient  city  of  ftittersburg,  in  Au!>lras\a,  lot  \>DLe\  ^xt«£\^v^\\^  t^^rded  him  with  a  fizc^ 
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to  the  windows,  looked  inqaisitively  at  him,  and 
then  whispered  to  one  another,  **  See,  there  he 
goes !  poor  man  !"  &c.  This  conduct  from  ev- 
ery quarter  was  incomprehensible  to  him,  and 
pierced  htm  through  and  through;  when  he 
spoke  with  any  one,  he  observed  how  first  one 
considered  him  attentively,  and  how  another 
turned  himself  sorrowfully  away;  he  therefore 
went  rarely  out,  grieved  profoundly  in  secret, 
and  seemed  to  himself  to  be  like  an  apparition, 
of  which  every  one  is  afraid,  and  tries  to  avoid. 
No  one  can  form  an  idea  of  this  new  species  of 
suffering ;  it  is  too  singular,  but  likewise  so  in- 
tolerable that  it  requires  very  peculiar  power  to 
be  able  to  endure  it.  He  now  observe*  also, 
that  scarcely  any  more  patients  came  to  him ; 
and  it  therefore  seemed  as  it  were  entirely  over 
with  him.  This  dreadful  state  of  things  lasted 
a  fortnight. 

At  length,  one  afternoon,  his  landlord  entered 
the  door,  sat  down,  looking  at  Doctor  Stilling 
with  fijted  and  tearful  eyes,  and  said,  "  Doctor, 
do  not  take  it  amiss—my  regard  for  you  imnels 
me  to  mention  something  to  you.  Only  thiuK — 
the  report  is  spreading  in  Schdnenthal,  that  last 
Satumay  fortnight,  in  the  evening,  you  became 
all  at  once  insane ;  and  although  it  is  not  seen 
outwardly,  yet  that  you  have  completely  lost 
▼oar  senses;  therefore  all  your  patients  have 
been  warned  not  to  employ  you ;  but  now  tell 
me,  how  is  it  with  you  1  I  have  paid  strict  at- 
tention to  you,  and  have  perceived  nothing." 

Christina  covered  her  face  with  her  apron, 
weeping  aloud,  and  hastened  away;  but  Stilling 
stood  astonished.  Grief,  vexation,  and  innu- 
merable feelings  of  every  kind,  ascended  so 
powerfully  from  his  heart  to  his  head,  that  he 
might  have  become  insane  in  reality,  if  his  con- 
stitutional temperament  and  his  inward  organi- 
zation had  not  oeen  so  extremely  regular. 

Tears  shot  from  his  eyes,  and  feelings  from 
his  soul,  with  an  indescribable  effect,  composed 
of  the  supremely  ridiculous  and  the  deepest  mel- 
ancholy; and  he  said,  *^  Certainly  no  Adrame- 
lech  could  ever  have  invented  such  wickedness ! 
It  is  more  than  devilish !  Nor  could  any  one 
have  undertaken  any  thing  with  more  satanic 
canning,  completely  to  deprive  me  of  my  main- 
tenance ;  but  God,  my  avenger  and  my  provider, 
still  lives.  He  will  deliver  me,  and  provide  for 
me !  I  will  give  account  to  no  man  with  regard 
to  my  sanity;  let  myself  and  my  actions  be  ob- 
served, and  it  will  be  apparent.  The  whole  af- 
fair is  so  extraordinary,  so  inhumanly  wicked, 
that  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said  upon  it." 
*<  Do  not  take  it  amiss  of  me,  dear  Doctor,"  con- 
tinued the  landlord ;  "  my  attachment  to  you  im- 
Selled  me  to  inform  you  of  it."  "  No,"  rejoined 
tilling ;  "  I  thank  you  for  doing  so." 

The  report  now  gradually  disappeared,  as 
some  pestiferous  monster  steals  away ;  but  the 
effect  remained,  and  Stilling  and  his  suffering 
consort  felt  the  atmosphere  of  Schonenthal  in- 
fected ;  his  practice  diminished  still  more,  and 
with  it  the  hope  of  being  able  to  support  himself. 
"Where  the  horrible  calumny  originated,  and 
who  had  hatched  the  basilisk,  which  kills  with 
its  look,  remains  for  the  great  day  of  revelation. 
Stilling  himself  never  learned  with  certainty 
from  whence  it  sprang;  he  had,  however,  his 
suspicions,  which  were  founded  on  the  highest 
probability;  but  he  takes  care  not  to  give  the 
slightest  Hint  on  the  subject.  The  whole  affair 
was  in  general  not  much  taken  notice  of,  for 
Stillio^  was  not  of  soiBcient  importance ;  he 


was  no  merchant,  much  less  did  he  possess 
wealth ;  hence  it  was  of  little  consequence  what 
became  of  him. 

My  readers  will  allow  me  to  dwell  a  little 
upon  this  cruel  affair,  and  describe  to  them  the 
peculiar  condition  in  which  Stilling  was  now 
placed ;  for  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  have 
a  correct  idea  of  his  situation. 

Stilling  and  his  consort  had,  as  before  observ- 
ed, not  the  smallest  property,  and,  consequently, 
not  the  least  real  credit.  Besides  his  medical 
practice  he  had  no  vocation,  and  no  means  of 
gaining  monev ;  nor  had  he  either  ability  or  dis- 
position for  the  latter,  and  still  less  desire ;  he 
was  not  wanting  in  knowledge,  but  in  the  art  of 
turning  it  to  account.  To  be  obliged  to  found 
the  healing  of  diseases,  where  life  or  death  is  the 
stake  (and  let  the  reader  reflect  what  is  implied 
in  this),  on  unceasing  suppositions— a.nd  where 
has  the  physician,  unless  he  is  likewise  a  sur* 
geon,  sure  grounds  1— did  not  suit  Stilling.  He 
was  therefore  fit  for  any  thing  rather  than  a  prac- 
tical physician;  and  yet  he  was  nothing  else, 
and  knew  of  no  other  means  of  subsistence.  At 
the  same  time,  it  was  Providence  which  had  led 
him  to  this  vocation:  what  a  contrast;  what  a 
contradiction ;  what  a  trial  of  the  steadfastness 
of  his  faith  and  confidence!  And  then  reflect 
also  upon  the  people  amongst  whom,  and  by 
whom  ne  was  ooliged  to  live,  and  who  acted  to- 
wards him  in  such  a  manner! 

His  cures  of  cataract  indeed  continued  very 
successful;  but  the  most  of  his  patients  were 
poor,  and  seldom  was  there  one  that  could  pay 
nifti  any  thing;  and  if  occasionally  a  wealthy 
person  came,  the  operation  generally  proved  od^ 
successful. 

But  was  there  any  thing  in  Stilling's  mode  of 
life  and  conduct  that  possibly  so  degraded  him ; 
or  was  he  really  no  economist,  or  even  a  spend- 
thrift 1  To  this  I  will  replv  impartially,  and  ac- 
cording to  truth:  Stilling^s  whole  deportment 
was  naturally  free  and  open,  but  now  univer- 
sally tinctured  with  melancholy.  There  was 
nothing  in  him  which  could  have  offended  any 
one,  except  his  open-heartedness;  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  he  suffered  much  to  flow  oat 
of  his  heart  which  he  might  have  kept  to  him- 
self; and  this  caused  him  to  be  regarded  by  his 
colleagues,  and  those  of  the  same  profession,  a» 
ambitious,  aspiring,  and  desirous  of  taking  the 
precedence  of  them ;  though,  in  reality,  bis  soul 
was  devoid  of  this  feature.  That  which,  ios 
other  respects,  had  caused  him  the  greatest  sQf> 
fering.  was  a  high  de^e  of  thoughtlessness; 
he  did  not  always  weigh  the  consequences  of 
what  he  did  or  said  ;  in  a  word,  he  had  a  certaia 
colouring  of  etourderie  or  inconsideraieness ;  and 
it  was  this  very  failing  which  paternal  Provi- 
dence intended,  by  such  a  tedious  purificatio%t» 
banish  from  his  character.  With  regard  te  his 
economy,  no  one  had  reasonably  any  thiafr  to 
object  to  it ;  and  yet  there  was  a  reason  why  be 
was  so  much  cramped  in  his  reporation  and  in 
his  domestic  arrangements.  Nothing  in  the 
world  oppressed  him  more,  than  to  owe  any 
thing  to  any  one,  and  to  have  many  and  burdea- 
some  debts.  His  diligence  and  activity  were- 
unbounded ;  but  he  could  not  urge  any  one  for 
payment ;  his  character  constrained  him,  even 
in  his  own  most  urgent  necessities,  to  remit  the 
poor  man  his  debt,  and  to  cross  out  the  accowfiX 
of  the  rich  ma.tv  wV\o  "«?»&  xa%"«m^\^  at  \^^a.- 
mured  al  V\s  c\v«it^^^\  Voq  tiv^^vw^xCwtv'cjs^  \o 
spend  e^ca  wiTO\iVea5«QX^ot^.^^^^^«»»^^ 
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individual  pain,  for  the  sake  of  money. ,  In  food 
and  clothing,  he  was  cleanly  and  neat,  but  very 
modest  and  simple;  neither  had  he  any  e:^pen- 
sive  hobby-horse,  and  yet  he  often  expended 
something  without  sufficient  reflection,  which 
might  have  been  much  better  applied;  in  short, 
he  was  a  man  of  learning,  and  not  a  tradesman. 
Christina,  on  the  contrary,  was  extremely  spa- 
ring; she  turned  every  farthing  over  and  over  be- 
fore she  laid  it  out;  yet  she  did  not  exercise  a 
I'udicious  oversight  over  the  whole  of  the  house- 
:eeping;  she  spared  only  with  that  which  she 
had  in  hand. 

It  is  however  true  that  if  Stilling  and  his 
spouse  had  possessed  a  tradesman-like  spirit,  he 
would  have  made  fewer  debts;  but  in  their  situa- 
tion it  was  impossible  to  remain  free  from  them. 
This  observation  I  owe  to  truth. 

He  that  is  desirous  of  forming  to  himself  a 
lively  idea  of  Stilling's  state  ol  mind  at  that 
time,  must  imagine  to  himself  a  wanderer  on  a 
narrow  foot-path,  close  to  a  perpendicular  range 
of  rocks,  on  nis  right  hand :  further  on,  an  abyss 
of  invisible  depth;  on  his  lefl,  steep  and  rugged 
rocks,  and  impending  loose  masses  of  stone, 
hanging  over  his  head ;  before  him,  no  hope  of  a 
better  or  surer  way ;  on  the  contrary,  the  path 
becoming  smaller,  and  at  length  ceasing  entire- 
ly; nothing  but  precipices  are  seen  all  around. 

Stilling  had  only  needed  to  have  become  a 
professor  of  the  new-fashioned  religion,  to  have 
abandoned  his  wife  and  children ;  but  the  tempt- 
ation to  this  never  entered  his  mind ;  he  adhered 
only  the  more  closely  to  a  paternal  Providence: 
he  believed  it  was  an  easy  thing  for  that  to  find 
an  outlet,  where  all  human  forethought  could 
not  discover  any ;  and  he  therefore  proceeded,  in 
darkness  and  twilight,  step  by  step,  on  his  nar- 
row path. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1778,  he  again 
made  up  his  accounts,  ana  found,  to  his  utter 
dismay,  that  he  had  fallen  during  the  past  year 
still  deeper  into  debt  than  before ;  add  to  which, 
some  of  his  creditors  began  to  threaten  him,  and 
his  affairs  now  seemed  to  be  at  the  worst.  Be- 
sides this,  there  was  another  circumstance  which 
harassed  bis  mind ;  he  had  undertaken  to  collect 
the  subscriptions  for  the  works  of  the  Society  of 
Political  Economy,  and  had  received  money; 
he  was  therefore  indebted  to  Mr.  Eisenhart 
twenty-eight  guilders,  which  he  was  unable  to 
pay:  " I  shall  be  disgraced,  even  there,"  said  he 
to  himself  In  the  greatest  anxiety  of  heart,  he 
ran  up  to  his  chamber,  threw  himself  before 
God,  and  prayed  a  long  time  with  unequalled 
fervour ;  he  then  arose,  sat  down,  and  wrote  a 
letter  to  Eisenhart,  in  which  he  disclosed  to  him 
his  whole  situation,  and  besought  him  to  have 
patience  with  him  a  little  while.  He  soon  afler 
received  an  answer.  Eisenhart  wrote  to  him, 
desiring  him  not  to  mention  a  word  more  of  the 
twenty-eight  guilders ;  he  had  thought  it  went 
well  with  him,  and  that  the  practice  of  medicine 
was  a  pleasure  to  him ;  but  since  he  now  saw 
that  the  contrary  was  the  case,  he  proposed  to 
him,  if  agreeable,  to  accept  a  professorship  of 
Agriculture,  Technology,  Commerce,  and  the 
Veterinary  art,  in  the  lately-established  provin- 
dal  academy  at  Rittershurg.  Two  professors 
were  already  there,  one  of  whom  taught  the  aux- 
iliary sciences,  Mathematics,  Natural  History, 
Physic,  and  Chemistry;  and  the  other.  Civil, 
Fioanciaif  and  Po/i(ical  Economy;  the  stipend 
was  six  haodred  gaildcTB,  and  the  leclnre-Tnoney 


guilders  more ;  living  was  cheap  at  Rittersbarg. 
and  he  was  confident  that  he  could  easily  induce 
the  Elector  to  give  Stilling  the  appointment 

Reader,  stand  still,  and  cast  a  took  into  Stiil- 
ing's  whole  being,  on  reading  this  letter!  Sup- 
posing that  the  wanderer  whose  dreadful  alpine 
path  1  have  described  above,  met  with  an  open 
door  to  the  left,  at  the  point  where  his  path  nad 
disappeared  before  him,  through  which  he  found 
an  outlet  into  blooming  fields,  and  saw  before 
him  a  sumptuous  habitation—a  home,  which 
was  destined  for  him,  how  would  he  feel  1  Just 
so  was  Stilling  affected ;  he  sat  like  one  stupe- 
fied ;  so  that  Christina  was  terrified,  and  looking 
over  tis  shoulder,  read  the  letter  which  had  m 
moved  him;  she  clapped  her  hands  together, 
sank  upon  a  chair,  wept  aloud,  and  praised  God. 

At  length  he  recovered  himself;  the  brilliance 
of  the  light  had  dazzled  him;  be  now  looked 
with  a  fixed  eye  through  the  opened  door  open  the 
radiant  prospect,  and  reflecting  deeply,  saw  ia 
prospect  his  whole  destiny.  From  his  youth 
up,  public  speaking,  elocution,  and  declamation 
had  been  his  greatest  delight,  and  in  these  he  had 
always  enjoyed  much  approbation ;  lungs  and 
voice — all  were  formed  for  speaking  in  public. 
But  he  had  never  been  able  to  cherish  the  most 
distant  hope  of  becoming  Professor,  although  it 
was  his  highest  wish ;  for  he  had  neither  success 
nor  celebrity  in  the  medical  profession,  and  both 
were  requisite  for  that  purpose;  and  he  knew  of 
no  other  department  in  which  he  might  have 
been  placed.  But  what  is  there  that  is  im- 
possible to  Providence  1  It  created  for  him  a 
new  sphere  of  action,  in  Vhich  little  had  been 
accomplished,  and  where  he  found  enough  to  do. 
He  reviewed  his  attainments  in  knowl^ge,  and 
found,  to  his  extreme  astonishment,  that  he  had 
been  imperceptibly  forming  for  this  vocation 
from  his  cradle.  Brought  up  amongst  farmers, 
he  had  learnt  agriculture,  and  had  himself  re- 
peatedly performed  all  its  attendant  labors. 
"  Who  can  teach  it  better  than  I V*  thought  he 
to  himself  He  had  lived  long  in  the  woods, 
amongst  foresters,  charcoal-burners,  wood  cot- 
ters, &c.,  and  was  therefore  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  practical  part  of  these  things.  Sur- 
rounded from  his  youth  up  with  miners  of  every 
description,  with  iron,  copper,  and  silver-smelt- 
ers, with  bar-iron,  steel,  and  spelter-founders  and 
wire-drawers,  he  had  become  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  these  important  mannfactuies, 
and  had  also  himself  haa  the  management  for 
seven  years  together,  at  Mr.  Spainer's,  of  e^ 
tates  and  foundries;  whilst  at  the  same  time,  he 
perfectly  understood  commerce  in  all  its  branch- 
es, and  was  practised  in  all.  And  in  order  that 
he  might  not  be  deficient  in  the  fundamental  and 
auxiliary  sciences.  Providence  had  very  wisely 
directed  him  to  the  study  of  medicine,  in  which 
Physic,  Chemistry,  Natural  History,  &c.,  are  in- 
dispensable. In  reality,  he  had  labored  throogh 
these  sciences,  and  especially  Mathematics, 
with  greater  predilection  than  all  the  rest,  so  that 
even  in  Strasburg  he  had  read  a  lecture  npoa 
Chemistry ;  the  veterinary  art  was  also  easy  to 
him,  as  a  practical  physician.  Finally,  he  had 
made  himself  acquainted,  in  Schonenthal,  with 
all  sorts  of  manufactures ;  for  an  irresistible  im- 
pulse had  always  predominated  in  him,  to  be- 
come thoroughly  acquainted  with  every  branch 
of  trade,  without  knowing  why.  Besides  all 
this,  he  had  uninterruptedly  exerci'^ed  himself 
m  \tc\\3iTli^\  and  i^  is  now  the  time  for  me  lo 
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iire  without  appearing  ridicalous,  which  is. 
however,  extremely  important.  SiilliD^  had 
been,  from  his  yooih  up,  eztraordinarily  lood  of 
history,  and  had  studied  it  iDtenily ;  he  had  there- 
fore attained  a  good  acquaintance  with  matters 
of  government.  To  this  add  novels  and  ro- 
BMDces  of  all  sorts,  especially  political,  by  which 
a  propensity  arose  in  his  soul  which  no  one  had 
discovered,  because  he  was  ashamed  of  it;  it 
was  a  desire  to  rule,  an  exceedingly  powerful 
anxiety  to  render  mankind  happy,  that  continu- 
ally actuated  him.  He  had  thought  he  should 
have  been  able  to  do  the  latter  in  the  capacity 
of  a  practical  physician,  but  nothing  satisfied 
him  in  that  department.  The  "  History  of  Mr. 
VoD  Morgenthau"  had  flowed  from  this  source. 
Let  the  reader  now  imagine  to  himself  a  man  of 
mean  birth  and  low  rank  without  the  smallest 
hope  of  ever  being  able  to  fill  a  civil  office,  and 
yet  endued  with  this  passionate  desire  1  But 
now,  this  irregular  mass  melted  together  into 
the  stream  of  his  future  course  of  life.  "  No, 
not  I  would  not  be  myself  a  ruler,"  he  ex- 
daimed  when  he  was  ak)ne ;  "  but  it  was  the 
forming  of  rulers,  and  princes'  ministers,  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  people,  and  I  knew  it  not." 
Just  as  a  condemned  criminal,  on  whom  the 
judge  pronounces  pardon  and  raises  from  the 
dnst,  sinks  down  and  stammers  out  unutterable 
thanks,  so  sank  Stilling  before  God,  and  faltered 
oat  unspeakable  woiyIs.  Christina  was  also 
extremely  rejoiced;  she  longed  to  depart  from 
her  piesent  situation,  and  go  into  a  land  which 
she  knew  not 

As  soon  as  the  tumult  had  subsided  in  his 
soqI,  and  he  had  become  tranquil,  all  his  debts 
pvesented  themselves  to  his  mind,  and  scarcely 
oould  he  control  his  confusion.  "  How  shall  I 
be  able  to  leave  this  place  without  paying  1" 
This  was  a  hard  knot  to  unloose.  However,  hie 
took  courage  again;  for  he  was  too  strongly 
convinced  of  his  destiny,  to  doubt  in  the  least. 
He  wrote,  therefore,  to  Eisenhart,  that  a  profes- 
sor's chair  in  Rittersburg  would  be  very  agreea- 
ble to  him,  and  that  he  felt  himself  competent  to 
the  situation,  but  that  his  creditors  would  not 
safibr  him  to  depart ;  he  therefore  inquired 
whether  a  certain  sum  could  not  be  advanced 
him :— he  would  pledge  his  income,  and  pay  o£f 
yearly  a  couple  of  hundred  guilders,  together 
with  the  interest.  This  request  was  flatly  refu- 
sed; but  Eisenhart  consoled  him  on  the  other 
hand  with  the  hope  that  his  creditors  would  be 
C(m tented,  if  they  only  saw  that  he  had  the  means 
of  being  able  in  time  to  satisfy  them.  Stilling, 
however,  knew  better,  for  his  personal  credit 
was  too  much  weakened ;  eight  hundred  guild- 
en  at  least  must  be  paid,  otherwise  they  would 
not  let  him  go ; — nevertheless,  he  placed  a  firm 
confidence  in  God,  and  hoped  against  hope. 

He  kept  this  occurrence  by  no  means  con- 
cealed, but  related  it  to  his  friends,  and  they 
again  related  it  to  others ;  it  therefore  became 
the  general  talk  of  the  town,  that  Doctor  Stilling 
was  to  be  made  Professor.  Now  nothing  ap- 
peared more  laughable  to  the  people  of  Schdnen- 
tfaal  than  this :— "  Stilling  a  professor !  How 
comes  he  to  it? — he  does  not  understand  any 
thing!  It  is  mere  rhodomontade ;  it  is  all  an 
invention,  solely  in  order  to  make  himself  ap- 
pear great,"  &c.  But  in  the  mean  time  every 
thing  went  on  in  its  regular  course ;  the  aca- 
demical senate  at  Rittersburg  chose  Stilling  as 
regular  and  public  Professor  of  Agriculture, 
TochnoJc^^  Commerce,  and  the  Veterinary  art, 


and  proposed  him  to  the  Elector ;  the  confirma- 
tion followed,  and  nothing  more  was  wanting 
but  the  formal  vocation.  While  all  this  was 
transacting,  the  summer  passed  away. 

Stilling  now  ^adually  withdrew  himself  from 
the  medical  profession.  With  the  exception  of 
a  few  wealthy  town-patients,  who  afibrded  him 
his  needful  support,  he  scarcely  did  any  thing  in 
physic,  but  devoted  himself  entirely  to  his  future 
engagement,  which  was  so  agreeable  to  him. 
All  his  knowledge  of  political  economy  lay  in 
his  soul  like  a  confused  chaos;  but,  as  future 
professor,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  bring 
every  thing  into  a  system.  Nothing  was  easier 
to  him  than  this,  for  his  whole  soul  was  system ; 
his  plan  of  instruction  in  those  sciences,  there- 
fore, developed  itself  before  his  eyes  without 
trouble,  and  he  contemplated  the  beauteous 
whole  with  the  utmost  inward  delight.  I  refer 
my  readers  to  his  numerous  publications,  in  or- 
der not  to  detain  them  here  with  learned  disser- 
tations. 

In  these  pleasing  emplojrments,  the  summer 
passed  over,  the  harvest  approached,  and  he  ex- 
pected his  appointment  day  after  day.  But  what 
ensued  1  In  the  first  week  of  September,  he  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Eisenhart,  which  entirelv 
annihilated  the  whole  aflair !  On  the  Elector's 
proceeding  to  Bavaria,  the  project  was  started 
of  removing  the  newly-established  academy  to 
Manheim,  where  there  were  men  of  every  de- 
scription able  to  fill  the  professorships.  Eisen- 
hart deplored  it,  both  on  his  own  account  and 
Stilling^s ;  however,  he  could  not  alter  it. 

His  condition  was  now  perfectly  indescriba- 
ble. He  and  his  poor  wife  sat  together  in  their 
chamber,  and  shed  floods  of  tears;  all  seemed 
now  to  be  lost ;  for  a  long  time  he  could  neither 
think  nor  recover  himself,  he  was  so  stupefied. 
At  length  he  cast  himself  before  Gkxl,  humbled 
himself  under  His  mighty  hand,  and  committed 
himself,  his  wife,  and  his  two  children,  to  the 
paternal  guidance  of  the  Most  Merciful ;  resolv- 
ing, without  the  smallest  murmur,  to  return  once 
more  to  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  to  endure 
every  thing  that  Providence  might  ordain  re- 
specting him.  He  now  began  to  go  out  again, 
to  visit  friends  and  acquaintances,  and  relate  his 
misfortune  to  them ;  his  practice  returned,  and 
it  seemed  as  if  it  would  go  better  with  him  than 
before.  He  therefore  surrendered  himself  en- 
tirely to  the  will  of  God,  and  was  tranquil 

He  who  is  acquainted  with  the  divine  proce- 
dure will  be  aware,  without  my  reminding  him 
of  it,  that  all  this  is  precisely  the  method  of 
Providence.  Stilling  had  hastened  towards  his 
aim  with  eagerness  and  impure  desire ; — ^pride. 
vanity,  and  other  passions,  had  intermingled 
them.selves  in  his  mind;  in  such  a  state,  be 
would  have  arrived  at  Rittersburg  with  bluster- 
ing ambition,  and  would  certainly  not  have  been 
successful.  It  is  the  maxim  of  Eternal  Love,  to 
render  its  pupils  pliant  and  perfectly  resigned  in 
their  wills,  before  He  advances  further  with 
them.  Stilling,  therefore,  at  that  time,  believed 
firmly  that  he  ought  and  must  remain  a  physi- 
cian; and  his  resignation  went  so  for,  that  he 
even  no  longer  desired  the  vocation,  but  was  en- 
tirely indiflferent  to  it.  It  fared  with  him  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  manner  as  on  former  occa- 
sions ;— when  he  was  disgusted  with  his  trade, 
he  hastened  eagerly  away  from  Schftnbet^  u^ 
Mr.  HochbeTg'%-,  «.TiA  \V%.>it  ^w^^^^l  ^'w=KrJx«^ 
in  his  "VJaTxeLeiVxi^r  ^^^  ^^^^'"'^X^J^Sk 
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to  Mr.  Isaac,  where  he  was  satisfied,  and  woald 
gladly  have  remained  at  his  trade :  so  that  Mr. 
Spanier  was  obliged  to  constrain  him  to  leave 
his  situation. 

The  Schdnenthal  people,  meanwhile,  again 
sounded  fiercely  the  alarm;  for  now  it  was 
deemed  evident  that  the  whole  affair  was  Still- 
iog's  invention,  and  solely  fabricated  from  van- 
ity ;  bat  this  troubled  him  litde,  for  habit  had 
inured  him  to  calumy;  he  no  longer  saw  or 
heard  any  thing  of  the  kind.  Profoundly  re- 
signed to  the  will  of  God,  he  hastened  from  one 
patient  to  another,  from  morning  till  evening; 
and  Christina  made  preparations  for  the  winter, 
as  she  was  wont,  by  preserving  a  variety  of 
fruits,  white- washing,  and  repairing  the  house, 

A  week  before  Michaelmas,  his  appointment 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly  arrived.  He  receiv- 
ed it  calmly,  and  without  the  smallest  eagerness ; 
yet  he  felt  inwardly  happy ;  he  and  his  consort 
returned  God  thanks,  ana  they  began  to  prepare 
for  their  departure,  and  their  long  journey.  The 
academy  was  to  be  continued  at  Rittersburg,  be- 
cause too  many  difficulties  had  occurred  in  the 
way  of  its  removal. 

1  have  described  the  first  cas*^  Stilling  attend- 
ed ;  I  will  now  also  detail  the  last,  for  it  is  not 
iess  remarkable. 

A  full  league  beyond  Schonenthal,  lived  a 
very  upright,  pious,  and  wealthy  merchant,  of 
the  name  of  Krebs ;  his  spouse,  as  regards  her 
head  and  her  heart,  was  one  of  the  noblest  of 
her  sex ;  and  both  of  them  had  often  employed 
Stilling,-  for  they  knew  and  loved  him.  They 
had  a  private  teacher  for  their  children,  a  man 
of  seventy  years  of  age,  who  was  by  birth  a 
Saxon,  and  was  called  Stoi.  This  man  was  a 
most  singular  character;  tall,  thin,  and  of  a 
very  venerable  aspect ;  verjr  learned,  and  imbu- 
ed with  the  most  exalted  virtues,  he  possessed, 
as  the  result  of  religious  principles,  a  coolness, 
a  resignation,  and  a  submission  to  the  will  of 
God,  almost  unexampled  ;  every  motion  and 
position  of  his  body  was  decorous;  his  whole 
being  was  naturally  grave,  and  every  thing  he 
said  was  weighed  in  the  balances;  each  word 
was  a  golden  apple  on  a -salver  of  silver;  and 
what  was  particularly  excellent  in  this  worthy 
man,  was  his  modesty  and  carefulness  in  judg- 
ing; he  never  spoke  of  the  faults  of  others,  but 
concealed  them  where  he  could,  and  looked 
merely  at  himself.  Stoi  was  a  pattern  for  a  man 
and  a  Christian. 

This  remarkable  man  was  seized  with  the 
militarv  fever.  The  course  of  the  disease  was 
natural,  and,  as  usual,  not  dangerous.  At  length 
the  whole  of  the  inflammatory  matter  settled  in 
his  right  arm,  which  became  scarlet  all  over, 
and  burned  and  itched  so  intolerably  that  he 
could  not  endure  it  any  longer.  Stoi,  through 
his  whole  life,  had  troubled  himself  about  no- 
thing so  little  as  his  body ;  he  considered  it  as  a 
borrowed  tenement;  he  was  always  temperate, 
and  had  never  been  ill ;  consequently  he  knew 
not  the  neccssitv  of  carefulness,  and  was  igno- 
rant of  danger ;  he  therefore  sent  for  a  bucket  full 
of  cold  water,  and  plunged  his  arm  into  it,  to  the 
bottom  ;  this  relieved  him  —  the  burning  and 
itching  subsided,  and  with  it  the  redness  and 
eruption ;  he  drew  his  arm  out  again,  and,  be- 
hold, il  was  like  the  other. 

Stoi  was  glad  thai  he  had  been  so  easily  cured, 


felt  nothing;  he  felt  the  ptilse  of  that  arm,  lad 
found  it  was  quite  still;  he  felt  it  at  the  neck, 
and  it  beat  regularly ;  in  short,  he  was  in  oikr 
respects  perfectly  well.  If  he  wished  to  move 
his  arm,  he  found  that  he  was  unable,  for  it  wit 
as  if  it  were  dead ;  he  now  began  to  think  all 
was  not  ri^ht,  and  therefore  sent  for  a  neighbooN 
ing  physician ;  the  latter  was  alarmed,  as  was  rea- 
sonable, applied  blisters  to  the  arm,  and  scourged 
ties 


it  with  nettles^  but  all  in  vain ;  it  remained  i 
sible.     By  degrees,  the  fingers  began  to  rot,  and 
theputrefaction  crept  gradually  up  the  arm. 

Troost  and  Stilling  were  now  called  in.  They 
found  the  arm  swollen  up  to  the  elbow,  of  i 
blackish  hue,  and  emitting  an  intolerable  stench. 
As  they  entered  the  door,  Stoi  began,  "  Gentle- 
men, I  have  committed  a  piece  of  impmdeDce 
(here  he  related  the  whole  afifair);  doyoardoty; 
I  am  in  the  hand  of  God;  I  am  seventy  years  of 
age,  and  shall  be  well  satisfied  whichever  way 
the  matter  terminates." 

The  two  physicians  consnlted  together ;  they 
already  perceived  that  the  arm  mn^t  be  ampiH 
tated ;  however,  they  thought  they  would  still 
attempt  some  other  means  previously,  by  whick 
the  operation  would  be  facilitated.  Mr.  Trocat 
therefore  took  his  instruments,  and  made  a  varie- 
ty of  incisions  round  about,  near  where  the  mor- 
tification ceased;  the  patient  felt  nothing  at  all 
of  it;  they  then  made  applications  of  the  decoc- 
tion of  Peruvian  bark,  and  prescribed  this  de- 
coction  to  be  taken  frequently  inwardly. 

The  next  day  they  were  again  sent  for,  and 
requested  to  bring  their  instruments  to  ampatita 
the  arm.  They  accordingly  set  out  for  that 
purpose.  On  their  arrival,  they  found  the  pa- 
tient lying  on  a  field-bed,  in  the  middle  of  the 
room ;  around  him,  alon^  the  walls,  stood  a 
number  of  young  people  of  both  sexes,  who  shad 
silent  tears,  andpriyed  in  secret.  Stoi  lay  veiy 
tranquil,  and  did  not  manifest  the  smallest  fisir. 
"  Gentlemen,"  he  began,  "  I  cannot  endure  the 
stench ;  take  ofi"  my  arm  above  the  elbow,  i 
the  shoulder,  where  it  is  certainly  still  » 
whether  the  stump  be  afterwards  an  inch  1 
or  shorter,  is  of  little  consequence."  Stilling  ibd 
Troost  found  what  he  said  was  correct,  aad 
promised  to  have  it  finished  speedily. 

Although  all  others  present  trembled  at  fkt 
dreadful  preparations,  yet  Stoi  did  not;  be  strip- 
ped the  arm,  rolled  up  the  shirt  above  the  shou- 
der,  and  pointed  out  the  place  where  the  am 
was  to  be  taken  off.  Stillmg  and  Troost  covld 
scarcely  forbear  smiling;  when  the  latter  ippM 
the  screw,  in-order  to  close  the  pulse-vein,  be 
assisted  them  very  quietly  and  resignedly;  be 
even  wished  to  help  them  during  the  operatiaB. 
Stilling,  however,  prevented  this:  and,  oa  the 
contrar^,  bent  himself  towards  tne  old  maa's 
face,  turned  it  away  from  the  operation,  an^ 
spoke  with  him  upon  other  subjects ;  darinc 
which  time  Troost  made  the  incision  throogi 
the  flesh  to  the  bone.  Stoi  sighed  only  once, 
and  continued  his  speech.  The  bone  was  then 
sawn  off,  and  the  stump  bound  up. 

The  whole  of  the  case  was  remarkable.  Mr. 
Troost  slackened  the  screw  a  little,  in  order  to 
see  whether  the  vein  would  spring  or  not;  bat  il 
did  not  do  so,  even  when  the  screw  was  entirely 
removed ;  in  short,  the  inflammatory  matter  had 
concentrated  itself  in  a  swelling  m  the  upper 
part  of  the  arm,  which  kept  the  nerves  and 
veins  firmly  pressed  together;  bat  this  wasfint 


However,  be  soon  perceived  thai  his  arm  Vv«Ld\^\scoN^T^W^xV»s^«Ah. 
JoBt  its  Bease  of  feeling 'j  he  pinched  the  Qkln,\)uv.\     Kv^«»x»si^^  ^ii^ttk  «ii^»wxu|^3^ 
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ulceration  succeeded,  and  the  cure  was  consid- 
ered certain,  when  Stilling  was  again  sent  for  in 
haste ;  he  ran  thither,  ana  found  poor  Stoi  rat- 
tling in  his  throat,  and  drawing  his  breath  with 
great  difficulty.  "  I  have  committed  another 
imprudence,"  stammered  out  the  sick  man  to 
him.  "  I  rose  up,  and  went  to  the  window ;  a 
cold  north- wind  blowing  upon  my  arm,  I  began 
to  shiver;  the  matter  has  lodged  in  my  breast. 
I  am  dying;  and  it  is  well:  however,  do  your 
duty,  Doctor;  in  order  that  the  world  may  not 
afterwards  slander  you."  Stilling  took  off  the 
bandage,  and  found  the  wound  perfectly  dry: 
he  strewed  it  with  powdered  cantharides,  and 
covered  the  whole  slump  with  a  blister;  he 
then  prescribed  other  appropriate  remedies;  but 
they  were  all  unavailing— Stoi  died  under  his 
bands. 

"A  full  stop  now  to  my  medical  practice," 
said  Stilling  to  himself.  He  accompanied  the 
good  Stoi  to  his  grave,  and  buried  him  with  his 
profession.  However,  he  resolved  to  retain  the 
occupation  of  an  oculist,  merely  because  he  was 
so  successful  in  it ;  but  then  he  made  it  a  law 
with  himself,  that  he  would  in  future  receive  no 
recompense,  but  practise  it  solely ibr  the  glory 
of  his  Heavenly  Father,  by  serving  his  fellow- 
men. 

The  period  now  approached  when  he  was  to 
leave  »chdnenthal  and  remove  to  Rittersburg. 
October  was  already  far  advanced,  the  days 
were  short,  the  weather  and  the  roads  bad ;  and 
tnally,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  com- 
mencing his  lectures  with  the  beginning  of 
NoYember.  However,  there  was  previously 
ftiU  a  steep  cliff  to  climb ;  eight  hundred  guilders 
most  be  paid  before  he  could  remove.  Many 
Irfends  aavised  him  to  assign  over  his  ^ods, 
and  to  give  up  all  to  his  creditors.  But  this  was 
Bot  according  to  Stilling's  views  of  propriety. 
*  No,  no,"  said  he ;  "  every  one  shall  oe  paid  to 
the  uttermost  farthing,  r  promise  this  in  the 
name  of  Grod ;  He  has  been  my  guide,  and  cer- 
tainly will  not  let  me  be  confounded.  I  will  not 
make  myself  a  knave,  and  abandon  the  school 
of  my  heavenly  Father."  "  It  is  all  very  well," 
answered  they ;  "  but  what  will  you  do  now  1 
Yoa  are  unable  to  pay;  and  if  you  are  arrested, 
and  your  furniture  seized,  what  will  you  then 
do  r^  "  I  leave  all  that  to  God,"  rejoined  he, 
'*  and  do  not  trouble  myself  about  it,  for  it  is 
His  affair." 

He  consequently  began  to  pack  up,  and  for- 
ward to  Frankfort  what  he  intended  to  take  with 
him,  and  appointed  a  day  for  selling  the  rest  by 
anction.  Every  thing  passed  over  quietly,  and 
BO  one  stirred ;  he  sent  away  furniture  and  re- 
eeived  money  without  any  one  interfering;  he 
even  took  places  in  the  stage  to  Riisselstein  for 
himself,  his  wife,  and  the  two  children,  for  the  fol- 
lowing Sunday,  consequently  a  week  before- 
hand. Meanwhile,  he  was  privately  informed 
that  a  couple  of  his  creditors  had  concerted  to- 

f ether  to  have  him  arrested;  for,  as  the  little 
onsehold  furniture  he  possessed  was  altogether 
•f  trifling  value,  they  had  not  troubled  them- 
selves about  it,  but  believed  that  if  they  thus 
hindered  him  in  his  course,  people  would  be 
found  to  liberate  him.  Stilling  inwardly  trem- 
bled with  anxiety,  yet  still  he  firmly  trusted  in 
God. 

The  following  Thursday,  his  friend  Troost 
entered  the  door,  with  a  cheerful,  smiling  coun- 
tenance, and  tears  ip  his  eyes;  his  pockets  seem- 
ed loaded,     "Friend,"  he  begaLo,  "things  go 


again  in  Stilling's  fashion."  So  saying,  he  drew 
out  a  linen  i>ag,  filled  with  French  dollars,  and 
threw  it  upon  the  table.  Stilling  and  Christina 
looked  at  each  other,  and  began  to  weep. 

"  How  is  that  V*  said  he  to  his  friend  Troost. 
"  It  is  as  follows,"  answered  the  latter.  "  I  was 
at  a  certain  merchant's,"  whose  name  he  men- 
tioned ;  "  I  knew  that  you  owed  him  sixty  dol- 
lars, and  begged  him  to  remit  the  debt.  The 
merchant  smiled,  and  said, '  Not  only  so,  but  I 
will  present  him  with  sixty  in  addition  to  it;  for 
I  know  how  much  he  is  straitened.'  He  paid 
me,  therefore,  the  monej,  and  there  it  is;  you 
have  now  nearly  the  eighth  part  of  what  you 
need;  but  I  will  give  you  a  little  advice:  to- 
morrow you  must  take  leave  of  all  your  ac- 
Suaintances,  in  order  that  you  may  spend  Satur- 
ay  quietly,  and  thus  prepare  for  your  ioumey. 
Be  comforted,  and  see  what  God  will  do  for 
you." 

Stilling  followed  this  advice,  and  on  the  Friday 
morning  began  to  take  leave.  The  first  to  whom 
he  went  was  a  rich  merchant.  As  he  entered 
the  door,  the  latter  came  to  meet  him,  and  said, 
"  Doctor,  I  know  you  are  come  to  take  leave. 
I  have  never  mistaken  your  character;  you 
were  always  a  man  of  integrity ;  but  I  could  not 
employ  you  as  a  physician,  lor  I  was  satisfied 
witn  my  own.  God  has  raised  me  from  the 
dust,  and  made  me  what  I  am ;  I  acknowledge 
how  much  I  am  indebted  to  Him;  have  the 
goodness  to  receive  this  acknowledgment  in  His 
name ;  do  not  shame  me  by  a  refusal,  nor  sin 
through  pride."  So  saying,  he  embraced  and 
kissed  him,  and  put  into  his  hand  a  little  roll  of 
twenty  ducats,  conseauently  a  hundred  guilders. 
Stilling  was  petrified  with  astonishment,  and 
his  noble-minded  benefactor  hastened  away. 
Amazement  seized  him  by  the  hair  of  his  head, 
as  the  angel  did  Habakkuk ;  he  was  lifled  up  on 
high  by  the  greatness  of  his  joy,  and  proceeded 
further. 

But,  why  do  I  detain  my  readers  1  Acknowl- 
edgments were  pressed  upon  him  with  the  great- 
est delicacv  ana  consideration ;  OTui  in  the  evenr 
ingf  when  he  had  finished  his  round  and  returned 
hmne^  and  counted  the  numey  over^  how  much  had 
he? — ezacUy  eight  hundred  guilders^  neither  more 
run- las! 

Such  sublime  scenes  are  only  weakened  by 
description,  and  by  the  most  brilliant  expres- 
sions; I  am  silent,  and  adore!  God  will  re- 
member you,  ye  secret  Schdnenthal  friends  I  I 
will  bring  you  forward  on  the  day  of  retribu- 
tion, and  say,  "  Lo,  O  Lord !  these  are  they  that 
rescued  me  from  my  state  of  helplessness ;  re- 
ward them  immeasurably,  according  to  thy 
great  promises ;"  and  He  will  do  it.  To  thee, 
thou  chosen  and  unshaken  friend,  Troost,  I  say 
nothing.  When  eventually  we  walk  hand  in 
hand  through  the  plains  of  yonder  world,  we 
will  talk  the  matter  over! 

I  have  hitherto,  in  several  places,  described 
the  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  Schdnenthal 
in  no  very  favourable  manner ;  and  it  is  very 
possible  that  many  of  my  readers  mav  have  re- 
ceived a  general  impression  of  dislike  to  thai 
place.  I  must  myself  confess,  that  I  cannot  di- 
vest myself  of  this  impression ;  but  this  has  no 
reference  to  the  noble-minded  few,  who,  even  in 
their  striving  after  wealth,  or,  together  with  their 
vocation,  cherish  those  exalted  feelings  which 
ever  have  real  love  to  God  ^.tA  xsi-vvsl  l^x  "^^ 
insepataUe  cc^tumTiKoTi^.  TlXiRSfc  "S^e^^s^siKoav^ 
citizens  caniiox  xYvftitiox^  vai^^  '^^  ^'^'^^  ^^  '®*' 
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that  I  write  the  truth ;  for  their  sakes,  the  Lord 
blesses  that  flourishing  place;  and  it  causes 
them  honour,  both  in  the  sight  of  God  and  men, 
that,  in  the  midst  of  so  many  temptations,  they 
retam  their  courage,  and  do  not  sufier  them- 
selves to  be  carried  away  with  the  stream. 

But  the  pietists  of  that  place  will,  in  an  es- 
pecial manner,  pronounce  a  woe  upon  me,  for 
naving  so  openly  represented  them  in  their  true 
colours;  this  also  has  only  reference  to  those 
amongst  them  who  hare  deserved  it.  Why  do 
they  hang  out  the  sign  of  religion  and  the  fear 
of  God.  and  yet  do  not  what  religion  and  the 
fear  or  God  command  1  In  our  time,  when 
Christianity  is  assaulted  on  all  sides,  and  made 
the  butt  of  blasphemy,  the  sincere  admirer  of 
religion  must  work  and  be  silent,  except  where 
he  must  necessarily  speak.  But  why  do  I  stay 
to  excuse  myself  1  The  Lord  will  take  cogni- 
zance of  it,  who  judseth  righteously. 

It  is  lone  since  f  have  mentioned  any  thing 
respecting  Mr.  Friedenberg  and  his  family,  or 
stated  how  this  worthy  man  and  his  household 
acted  on  the  occasion  of  Stilling's  appointment 
to  Rittersburg. 

Friedenbere  was  a  manufacturer  and  mer- 
chant. Both  he,  as  well  as  his  wife  and  children, 
were  extremely  industrious,  thrifty,  and  active; 
their  attachment  to  religion  had  preserved  them 
from  all  dissipation  and  all  the  amusements  of 
the  great  world.  He  had  begun  with  nothing, 
and  yet,  with  the  divine  blessing,  had  become  a 
moderately  wealthy,  though  not  a  rich  man; 
hence  an  unfavourable  sentiment  towards  Still- 
ing prevailed  in  him  and  his  family.  They 
had  no  idea  of  the  character  of  a  learned  man, 
and,  generally  speaking,  learning  was  little  es- 
teemed by  them ;  that  which  did  not  increase 
their  property  was  very  indifferent  to  them.  As 
men  of  business,  they  were  quite  in  the  right ; 
but  it  was  on  this  very  account  they  were  in- 
capable of  forming  a  correct  judgment  of  Still- 
ing, for  the  latter  strove  after  the  attainment  of 
truth  and  knowledge ;  the  unceasing  considera- 
tion how  every  moment  something  was  to  be 
gained  or  saved,  could  not  possibly  fill  a  mind 
whose  whole  sphere  of  operation  was  occupied 
with  higher  thmgs.  Hence  arose  a  species  of 
coolness,  which  inexpressibly  pained  tne  sensi- 
tive heart  of  StilUng.  He  sought  to  portray  the 
matter  in  its  true  form  to  his  father-in-law;  but 
the  result  always  was,  "  A  man  must  maintain 
himself  honestly ;  this  is  his  first  dutv ;  the  sec- 
ond is  then,  ceruinly,  that  of  being  useful  to  the 
world."  *•  Very  correct,"  thought  Stilling;  "no 
one  in  the  worid  can  think  ill  of  the  worthy  man 
forjudging  thus.'* 

Friedenberg  was  not  merely  indifferent  to  the 
Rittersburg  appointment,  but  even  displeased; 
for  he  regarded  his  son-in-law  as  a  confirmed 
bad  manager,  so  that  he  thought  a  fixed  income 
would  avail  him  jast  as  little  as  his  practice  in 
Schdnenthal ;  and  since  he  was  become  security 
for  his  debts,  he  was  afraid  he  would  now  have 
to  bear  all  the  burden  himself,  and,  perhapj?,  in 
the  end,  be  obliged  to  pay  all.  Stilling's  heart 
suffered  extremely  from  this  circumstance;  he 
had  nothing  to  say  in  his  defence,  but  was 
obliged  to  lay  his  hand  upon  his  month  and  be 
silent;  but  the  most  ardent  sighs  for  succour 
incessantly  arose  from  his  oppressed  heart  to 
his  heavenly  Father.  His  confidence  remained 
nnshakeo,  and  he  firmly  believed  God  would 
^orioasly  deliver  him  and  crown  \\\s  faL\i\\. 
However,  he  promised  his  father-in-law  lo  p^'j 


off  yearljf  a  couple  of  hundred  gaikkit,  mi 
thus  coniinoally  liehten  the  burden.  This  va 
agreed  upon,  and  Friedenberg  consented  to  hii 
removal. 

'  On  the  Saturday,  Stilling  went  with  his  Chri»> 
tina  and  the  two  children  to  Rasenheim,  in  oider 
to  take  leave.  The  painful  feelings  whicfc  aie 
customarv  on  such  occasioDs  were  now  muck 
alleviated  by  the  situation  of  afiaiis.  SiiWtg, 
however,  feared  his  consort  might  be  uesble  lo 
bear  the  assault  upon  her  sensibilities,  bu  be 
was  mistaken ;  she  ftlt,  mocb  niore  deepljiba 
he  did,  how  much  she  and  her  bosbaiM  vcr 
misapprehended.  She  was  conscioas  that  ibe 
had  economized  to  the  ntmovt  of  her  povcf; 
that  her  dress,  for  a  doctor's  lady,  was  extR■^ 
ly  moderate,  and  much  beneath  the  wardrobe 
of  her  sisters ;  and,  finalhr,  that,  neither  in  cai- 
ing  nor  drinking,  nor  in  famitnre,  had  she  dose 
more  than  she  couM  answer  for.  She  vti; 
therefore,  cheerful  and  coorageoos,  for  she  bad 
a  good  conscience.  Hence,  when  the  ereaiig 
approached,  and  her  whole  family  were  sittiaf 
in  a  circle,  mourning,  she  sent  her  two  ehikbea 
away,  after  their  grand-parents  haul  bles«d 
them,  and  then  stepping  into  the  circle,  she  stood 
and  said : 

"  We  are  about  to  travel  into  a  foreign  laad, 
with  which  we  are  unacquainted ;  we  fondoe 
parents,  brochers,  sisters,  and  relations,  aad  «t 
forsake  them  all  willingly ;  ibr  there  is  nockinr 
that  renders  parting  painful  to  na.  The  Lnt 
has  sent  us  sufferings  and  afflictions  withoat 
number,  and  no  one  has  helped,  refreshed,  or 
consoled  us ;  the  grace  of  God  alone  has  pre- 
served us,  by  ihe  aid  of  strangers,  from  total 
ruin.  I  shall  go  with  joy.  Father,  mother^ 
brother,  and  sisters,  live  so  that  I  may  meet  joa 
all  again  before  the  throne  of  Qod !" 

So  saying,  she  kissed  one  after  the  other  ia 
their  turn,  and  hastened  away,  without  aheddisr 
a  (ear.  Stilling  now  also  took  leave,  but  with 
manv  tears,  and  walked  after  her. 

The  following  morning  he  placed  hiuHetf^ 
with  his  wife  uid  children,  in  the  stage,  aad 
set  off. 


CHAPTER  X. 

The  further  Stilling  removed  from  the  i  . 
of  his  fiery  trial,  which  had  lasted  six  vears  sad 
a  half,  the  more  his  heart  expanded;  bis  whole 
soul  was  filled  with  thankfulness  and  a  hifh 
degree  of  joy.  Nothing  brinss  parer  pleasom 
than  the  experience  which  the  snlTeriogs  wt 
have  endured  afford  us;  we  come  forth  nore 
purified  and  more  and  more  glorified  from  every 
purifying  fire;  and  this  likewise  is  solely  ibc 
invaluable  characteristic  of  the  re\^on  of  Je 
sus,  which  no  other  ever  had ;  it  teaches  as  » 
know  sin  and  suffering.  To  this  was  added  lbs 
more  exhilarating  prospect  of  the  futare— i  des- 
tination entirely  accordant  with  his  prenoof 
guidance  and  his  character;  a  vocation  which 
insured  him  a  certain  maintenance,  aad  gare 
hopes  for  the  liquidation  of  his  debts;  and  final- 
ly, a  people  who  could  not  have  any  prejudices 
against  him.  .All  this  infused  proifoond  peace 
into  his  soul. 

At  noon  he  met  a  part  of  the  private  soeieiy 
of  Schonenthal  at  an  Inn,  where  they  had  orde^ 
eA  ^  \>?^n\Tv%  ^KtiMx.    Here,  therefore,  be  diaed, 
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excellent  men,  and  then  trayelled  to  Riisselstein. 
Two  of  bis  brotbers-in-law  accompanied  bim 
thus  far,  and  tben  returned.  From  Riisselstein 
he  took  a  conveyance  to  Cologne,  and  another 
from  thence  to  Frankfort.  At  Coblentz  be  visit- 
ed the  celebrated  Sophia  Von  la  Roche,  to  whom 
be  was  already  known  by  means  of  the  history 
of  bis  life.  He  tben  proceeded  to  Frankfort, 
where  he  visited  his  old  friends,  but  especially 
the  Rev.  Mr.  KraA.  who  shewed  him  extraordi- 
nary affection  and  friendship. 

After  a  day's  rest,  he  went,  on  accotmt  of  the 
great  floods,  by  way  of  Mayence,  Worms,  and 
Frankenthal,  to  Manheim,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived with  open  arms.  Here  he  found  man^ 
friends  and  well-wishers,  in  consequence  of  his 
history  having  appeared  in  print.  Favor,  friend- 
ship, affection,  and  tenderness,  were  every  where 
shown  him;  and  it  is  indescribable  what  a 
pleasing  effect  this  had  upon  him  and  his  Chris- 
tina, after  having  been  so  long  trodden  under 
foot  Eisenbart  now  gave  him  several  impor- 
tant admonitions.  Sulling's  history,  notwith- 
standing the  favorable  reception  it  had  met 
with,  had  excited  a  prejudice  of  pietism;  everv 
one  regarded  him  as  a  man  who  was,  aAer  all, 
a  refined  enthusiast,  and  of  whom  it  was  neces- 
sary to  be  upon  their  guard  in  this  respect  He 
was  therefore  warned  not  to  speak  too  much  of 
religion,  but  to  let  his  light  shine  solely  by  in- 
tegrity and  good  actions ;  for  in  a  country  where 
the  Catholic  religion  predominated,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  be  prudent  Stilling  perceived  the 
truth  of  ail  this,  and  therefore  sacredly  promised 
to  follow  his  advice  punctually;  however,  he 
was  forced  to  laugh  heartily,  for  at  Schdnentbal 
he  was  reputed  an  infidel,  whilst  here  he  was 
aceounied  a  pietist;  so  little  truth  is  there  in 
man's  judgment 

He  now  pursued  his  journey  into  the  woody 
and  mountainous  province  of  Austrasia.  Not- 
withstanding the  rude  season  of  the  year,  and 
the  dead  and  leafless  scenery.  Stilling  gazed 
with  pleasure  on  the  precipitous  rocas  and 
mountains,  the  aged  forests,  and  the  ruins  of  old 
haronial  castles  everywhere  hanging  to  the  cliffs 
— every  thing  reminded  him  strongly  of  his  na- 
tive province.  He  felt  at  ease,  and  soon  saw 
at  a  distance  the  wood-crowned  Rittersburg, 
with  all  its  ancient  towers ;  his  bosom  heaved, 
and  his  heart  beat  more  strongly,  the  nearer  he 
approached  the  scene  of  his  future  life.  At 
length,  in  the  twilight,  he  drove  in  at  the  gate?. 
As  the  carriage  turned  to  the  left,  and  drove 
through  the  narrow  street,  he  heard  a  man's 
Toice  call  out,  on  his  right,  "  Halt !"  The  coach- 
man stopped.  "  Is  professor  Stilling  in  the 
ooach  V*  A  twofold  "  Yes"  responded  from  the 
vehicle.  "  Well,  then,  alight,  my  dear  and 
chosen  fViend  and  colleague :  here  you  must 
lodge." 

The  kind  and  gentle  tone  of  his  voice  affected 
Stilling  and  his  consort  even  to  tears.  They 
aligfatH,  and  were  received  in  the  arms  of  pro- 
fSessor  Siegfried  and  his  lady ;  professor  Stillen- 
feJd,  his  other  colleague,  also  soon  appeared, 
whose  retired,  quiet,  and  peaceable  cnaracter 
particularly  attracted  Stilling's  attention.  Stil- 
lenfeld  was  still  unmarried,  but  Siegfried  had 
already  one  child;  he  and  his  spouse  were  ex- 
cellent people,  full  of  zeal  for  religion  and  all 
that  is  good,  and  at  the  same  time  enthusiasti- 
cally philanthropical.  Siegfried  was,  at  the  same 
time,  a  very  learned  and  deep-thinking  philoso- 
pher, whose  chief  incliantioB  was  directed  to 
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Divinity,  which  he  had  formerly  studied ;  but 
he  now  taught  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nations, 
and  Civil,  Financial,  and  Political  Economy. 
Stillenfeld,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  very  refined, 
noble-iqinded,  upright  character,  full  of  system, 
order,  and  mathematical  exactness ;  in  Mathe- 
matics, Natural  Philosophy,  Natural  History, 
and  Chemistry,  it  was  dimcult  to  find  his  equal. 
Stilling  felt  happy  with  these  men ;  and  his  wife 
soon  attached  herself  to  professor  Siegfried's 
ladv,  who  gave  her  information  in  every  thing, 
ana  assisted  her  in  the  regulation  of  her  house- 
bold. 

The  difference  between  Schdnentbal  and  Rit- 
tersburg was  certainly  great  Old,  irregular 
houses ;  low  rooms,  with  ceilings  supported  by 
crossed  beams;  little  windows,  with  round  or 
hexagonal  panes  of  glass ;  doors  which  could  not 
be  shut  close;  stoves  of  dreadful  dimensions,  on 
which  the  marriage  of  Cana  in  Galilee,  with  its 
twelve  stone  vessels  of  water  in  bas-relief,  was 
edifyingly  portrayed ;  then  a  prospect  into  no- 
thing but  gloomy  forests  of  fir — nowhere  a 
rushing  stream,  but  a  serpentine,  creeping,  feor 
ny  water,  &c.  All  this  certainly  formed  a  sin- 
gular contrast  with  the  scenes  to  which  thejr 
had  been  so  long  accustomed ;  Christina  also 
had  often  tears  in  her  eyes;  but  by  degrees  we 
become  accustomed  to  every  thing,  and  thus 
both  habituated  themselves  to  their  new  situa- 
tion, and  were  heartily  satisfied  with  it 

Stilling  now  wrote  both  to  Rasenheim,  to  his 
father-in-law,  and  to  his  father  at  Leindorf,  as 
also  to  his  uncle  at  Licbtbausen,  and  faithfully 

Sictured  to  these  friends  his  whole  situation ;  ia 
oing  which,  he  by  no  means  forgot  to  dilate 
upon  the  excellent  prospects  he  had  respecting 
the  future.  Johann  and  Wilhelm  Stilling  were 
filled  with  astonishment  at  their  Heinriclrs  new 
elevation ;  they  looked  at  each  other,  and  said 
one  to  another,  "  What  will  he  at  length  be- 
come V*  Friedenberg,  on  the  contrary,  was  not 
particularly  pleased ;  instead  of  expressions  of 
satisfaction,  his  answer  was  full  of  paternal  ad- 
monitions upon  domestic  economy ;  be  had  no 
feeling  for  the  honor  done  to  his  soB-in-law  and 
his  daughter,  in  his  being  nominatea  professor ; 
in  fact,  fame  and  honor  did  not  affect  him. 

As  the  system  of  Political  Economy  which 
Stilling  had  formed  to  himself  lay  much  on  his 
heart,  he  appropriated  the  first  winter  to  the  de- 
velopment of  it  in  his  manual,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  the  reading  of  lectures  from  what  he  had 
written.  In  the  spring,  this  book  was  printed  at 
Manheim,  under  the  title  of  '*  An  Essay  on  the 
Principles  of  Statistical  Knowledge."  It  met 
with  much  approbation,  notwithstanding  its 
faults  and  imperfections  ;  and  Stilling  now  be- 
gan to  be  lulfy  assured  of  his  destiny  — he  felt 
himself  entirely  in  the  department  that  was  nat- 
ural to  him.  Every  obligation  which  his  office 
laid  upon  him,  was  at  the  same  time  his  greatest 
pleasure.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more 
happy  situation  than  that  in  which  he  now  found 
himself;  for  even  the  people  amongst  whom  he 
lived,  loved,  honored,  ana  valued  him  and  his 
Christina  beyond  measure;  all  calumny  and 
turmoil  was  at  an  end :  and  if  a  storm  had  not 
continually  threatened  him  from  Schonenihal  on 
account  of  his  debts,  he  would  have  been  per- 
fectly happy. 

The  following  summer,  Stilling  read\^^VN«^ 
upon  the  irealmetw  ol  ^ocA*  ^xA  V^w.vi.^'^^t^^ 

Ihti^U  m«te\^  ii\Ch.>^^  ^cwa^  v^^'^^^ 
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was  appoiDled,  but  also  glowed  with  desire  to 
expaod  his  system  as  far  as  possible  in  his 
sphere;  and  as  the  treatises  in  use  were  not 
adapted  to  his  plan,  he  formed  the  resolution  of 
writing  compendia  upon  all  the  sciences  he  was 
acquainted  with,  and  made  preparations  for 
commencing  the  work. 

Stilling  had  been  hitherto  in  the  furnace  of  his 
divine  Founder,  and  from  the  rough  had  been 
wrought  into  a  serviceable  instrument;  but  the 
file  and  the  polish  were  still  wanting;  nor  were 
these  forgotten;  for  events  were  forming  at  a 
distance,  which  were  to  put  the  last  hand  to  the 
work,  and  which  at  length  were  more  painful  to 
him  than  every  thing  he  had  hitherto  endured. 

The  Society  of  Political  Economy,  of  which 
he  was  now  a  regular  member,  operated  with 
unspeakable  blessing  and  success  tor  the  coun- 
try, and  the  Palatinate  can  never  sufficiently 
thank  it  for  its  labors;  this  is  truth,  and  no  com- 
pliment. It  instituted  the  statistical  academy ;  es- 
tablished a  manufactory  which  flourishes  great- 
ly, and  affords  maintenance  for  many  hundred 
people;  and  of  all  this,  Counsellor  Eisenhart 
was  the  first  and  last  main-spring,  the  real 
weight  to  the  clock.  They  had  also  bought  a 
farm  in  the  village  of  Siegelbach,  a  league  and 
a  half  from  Rittersburg,  where  they  intended  to 
make  a  variety  of  new  agricultural  experiments, 
and  thus  to  set  a  good  example  to  the  farmers. 
This  farm  had  been  hitherto  under  the  care  of 
managers ;  but  every  thing  had  failed,  nothing 
would  succeed,  for  every  circumstance  proved 
imfavorable.  Now  when  Stilling  came  to  Rit- 
tersbui]^,  the  management  was  committed  to  him. 
as  professor  of  Agriculture ;  and  he  accepted 
this  secondary  office,  believing  that  he  was  fully 
competent  to  it.  The  steward  was  therefore  dis- 
missed, and  the  whole  business  committed  to 
Stilling;  this  took  place  immediately  after  his 
entrance  upon  his  professorship. 

On  arriving  at  Siegelbach,  and  after  examin^ 


ing  every  thing,  he  found  a  large  and  beautiful  ,  clergy,  who  was  high  m  favor  with  the  Elector, 


cow-stable,  laid  with  fiass,  arranged  entirely  in 
the  new  style ;  in  this  Uiere  were  twenty  lean 
skeletons  of  Swiss  cows,  which  gave  altogether, 
daily,  three  pails  of  milk;  the  true  image  of 
Pharaoh's  lean  kine.  There  were  likewise  two 
i7orking  horses,  with  two  foals;  and  outside,  in 
separate  sties,  a  tolerable  herd  of  swine ;  and, 
although  it  was  only  November,  yet  all  the  hay 
'Was  long  ago  consumed,  as  well  as  all  the  straw 
Ibr  strewing.  Hence  there  was  a  want  of  milk 
and  butter  for  housekeeping,  and  fodder  for  so 
many  great  mouths.  This  pressed  strongly 
upon  the  good  professor's  heart;  he  therefore 
applied  directly  to  the  society,  but  there  he  could 
Bot  obtain  a  hearing.  Every  one  told  him  he 
must  do  as  well  as  he  could,  for  all  were  weary 
of  having  always  to  pay.  Stilling  was  now 
again  deficient  in  needful  prudence;  he  ought 
immediately  to  have  resigned,  and  given  up  the 
management;  however,  ne  did  not  do  so — he 
was  too  much  attached  to  the  whole  institution, 
and  believed  its  honor  was  so  closely  connected 
with  his  own,  that  it  was  incumbent  upon  him 
to  proceed  with  it,  and  this  was  his  misfortune. 
The  first  thing  he  undertook  was  the  sale  of 
half  of  the  cattle;  for  he  hoped  with  the  sum  he 
should  realise  from  it,  to  be  able  to  buy  so  much 
straw  and  fodder  as  to  provide  in  a  proper  man- 
ner for  the  other  half.  He  therefore  made  ar- 
nogements  for  a  public  auction,  and  was  aston 


mighty  ol>stacle.  But  how  was  he  terrified  oa 
learning  that  most  of  the  buyers  were  creditors, 
who  had  demands  on  the  estate ;  whilst  the  rest, 
to  whom  the  estate  was  not  indebted,  were  poor; 
he  therefore  obtained  little  money,  and  he  found 
that  if  he  wished  to  help  himself,  he  must  pot 
his  hand  into  his  purse,  and  where  that  did  not 
suffice,  borrow  money  on  his  own  credit 

He  had,  it  is  true,  the  well-groanded  hope, 
that  in  the  following  summer  a  large  and  abos- 
dant  harvest  would  be  more  than  sufficient  to  re- 
pay every  thing,  and  that  the  produce  of  ite 
large  clover-fields  and  grass-lands  would  relieve 
him  from  the  burden  ;  and  so  far  he  was  excu- 
sable; still,  however,  for  a  man  in  his  cirram- 
stances  it  was  thoughtless  to  undertake  any 
thing  of  the  kind,  particularly  when  he  learned 
the  true  state  of  the  case;  but,  oh,  how  easy  it 
is,  after  struggling  through  pievous  sufferings, 
to  discover  the  little  outlet  by  which  we  might 
have  escaped  I  God  be  praised  for  his  guidance! 

To  these  threatening  clouds,  others  collected 
themselves.  The  ruling  persons  at  Riitersbniig 
were  all  Roman  Catholics,  in  the  coarse  sense 
of  the  word ;  the  Franciscans  filled  the  clerical 
office,  and  had  the  care  of  the  souls  of  the  par- 
ishioners ;  it  was  therefore  of  imponaoce  to 
these  divines  that  stupidity  and  supersiitioB 
should  be  always  preserved ;  the  chief  magis- 
trate, in  particular,  was  their  faithful  adheresL 
But  the  academy  of  Political  Economy  had  oov 
established  itself  in  the  town,  the  teachers  of 
which  were  all  Protestants,  and  the  latter  erea 
exercised  a  jurisdiction ;  all  which  was  naninl- 
ly  a  thorn  in  their  eyes.  Now  there  reuded 
there  a  certain  learned  man,  of  the  name  of 
Spiissel,  a  singular  character,  who  had  few 
equals ;  his  dress  was  very  negligent,  and  even 
occasionally  dirty;  his  gait  and  walk  slovenly; 
and  all  his  speeches  savoured  of  low  wit,  so  tliai 
he  acted  the  jack-pudding  in  every  company.  la 
secret,  he  was  the  spy  of  one  of  the  snperior 


Jshed  at  the  concourse  of  paople  and  lYve  pncesA  nximwo^^  ««\fi\ft^.' 
[  he  should  surmoxmi  the\     TVi»^V^s«\\ai 


and  likewise  the  news-monger  and  tale-beaicr 
of  the  chief  magistrate;  openly,  he  was  a  &o^ 
tious  scoffer  at  certain  usages  of  his  own  religioa; 
but  woe  to  that  man  who  assisted  him  in  so  do- 
ing 1  for  he  had  secretly  entered  into  the  Fraa- 
ciscan  fraternity  to  which  he  faithfully  adhere! 
It  is  painful  for  me  to  hold  up  this  man  to 
public  view.  However,  as  he  was  an  instn- 
ment  in  the  hand  of  Providence,  I  cannot  pass 
him  by.  If  he  be  still  living,  and  be  recognised, 
and  if'^he  be  still  what  he  was,  he  is  justly  serv- 
ed, and  it  is  a  duty  to  wam  every  upright  char- 
acter against  him ;  but  if  he  be  dead,  or  be  not 
recognised,  my  description  of  him  will  do  him 
no  injury.  As  long  as  an  individual  is  still 
continued  in  this  state  of  prol>ation  and  porii- 
cation,  he  is  capable  of  amendment  and  rentn; 
if  Spsssel,  therefore,  become,  even  according  to 
the  principles  of  his  own  church,  a  worthy,  op- 
right,  and  benevolent  character,  all  those  who 
formerly  knew  him  exactly  as  I  here  descrfte 
him,  will  alter  their  sentiments — will  love  himz 
and  there  will  be  more  joy  in  Rittersbare,  as  veil 
as  in  heaven,  at  his  return  to  vinue,  iSas  over 
ninety-and-nine  worthy  individuals,  who  have 
not  had  so  severe  a  struggle  with  disposition 
and  character  as  he.  Then  will  I  also  step  for- 
ward, before  the  whole  world,  and  say,  "Come, 
brother,  forgive,  as  I  have  forgiven  thee;  thoa 
art  better  than  I,  for  thoa  hast  overcome  i 


MO  that  he  felt  assnred 
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cnent,  to  be  made  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Political  Economy,  and  even  to  become  profes- 
lor  of  the  Veterinary  art;  but  they  were  afraid 
^r  him,  for  he  was  a  very  dangerous  man,  who, 
t>esides,  did  not  possess  the  decorum  which  is  so 
requisite  for  a  professor;  thev  had  consecjuently 
been  very  careful  to  keep  him  at  a  distance. 
Now  as  Stilling  obtained  the  Veterinary  depart- 
ment along  with  the  rest,  he  was  therefore  in  his 
way.  There  was  also  something  in  addition  to 
iiis ;  the  society  had  a  library,  which  was  open 
3nce  in  the  week  for  a  lecture,  from  six  till 
nght  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Stilling  voluntari- 
ly undertook  this  lecture  gratuitously ;  partly,  in 
>rder  to  increase  his  knowledge  of  literature, 
ind  partly  by  this  means  to  be  the  more  useful 
;o  his  heavrs;  the  society  had  also  permitted 
ill  the  literati  of  the  place  to  make  use  of  their 
>ooks  at  this  lecture. 

Spassel  rarely  took  advantage  of  this  privi- 
ege ;  but  towanis  the  spring,  he  began  to  come 
>Aener.  The  management  of  the  farm  at  Sie- 
^Ibach,  however,  caused  Stilling  to  make  an  al- 
eration  in  the  matter;  as  he  was  compelled  to 
^o  thither  every  Monday,  and  being  unable  to 
•ead  the  customary  lecture  on  that  day,  he  ttans- 
'erred  it  to  the  Tuesday  evening.  This  he 
nade  known  to  all  the  students,  and  begged 
bem  to  make  it  public.  Sp&ssel.  however, 
^me  three  Mondays  following,  and  found  the 
loor  closed ;  on  the  third,  he  sat  down  and  wrote 
he  following  note :  1  insert  it  just  as  it  was  :* 

"  it  Is  probablee  intended  bi  Professer  Stilling 
To  make  A  fool  of  me — but  This  is  to  informe 
3im — That  Spassel  duz  not  intend  To  b  maid  a 
bol  of! ! ! — the  zosiete  ote  to  instrukt  there  pee* 
lie  in  there  dooti  and  devores.  Spassel.'' 

Stilling  sent  this  note  in  a  letter  to  counsellor 
Sisenhart,  the  Director,  and  informed  him  of  the 
drcumstances  of  the  case;  the  latter  wrote  im- 
ned lately  to  Mr.  Sp^sel,  and  represented  the 
natter  in  its  true  light,  in  a  polite  and  honest 
nanner.  But  this  was  pouring  oil  into  the  fire ; 
br  the  honest  man  came  to  Stilling,  and  made 
ise  of  such  malicious  and  offensive  expressions, 
hat  the  latter  broke  out  into  a  glowmg  flame, 
iDd  marched  Mr.  Spassel  as  quickly  as  possible 
>at  of  the  door  and  down  the  steps,  and  then 
railed  after  him,  "Never  cross  my  threshold 
igain,  untU  you  are  become  a  better  man." 

Here  the  matter  ended ;  but  that  Sp&ssel  kept 
ill  this  in  remembrance,  in  order  eventually  to 
ake  advantage  of  it,  may  be  easily  supposed. 

About  this  time  there  appeared  anothei^mete- 
)r  in  the  horizon  of  RittersDurg.  A  certain  ar- 
'ogant  Englishman,  of  the  name  of  Tom,  had 
ravelled  through  many  a  province  as  English 
anguage-master,  made  a  thousand  plans,  and 
)uiTt  castles  in  the  air,  but  all  had  tailed.  In 
>ther  respects,  he  was  a  man  of  uncommon  tal- 
mts,  learned,  and,  on  the  whole,  a  genius,  in  the 
leal  sense  of  the  term.  The  motive  of  all  his 
lotions  was  ungovernable  pride ;  destitute  of  re- 
igion,  rigid  materialism  and  blind  fate  seemed 
o  be  his  guides.  Philanthropy,  that  offspring 
)f  Deity,  was  unknown  to  him ;  he  loved  nothing 
)at  himself;  the  name  of  "language-master' 
was  odious  to  him,  although,  in  reality,  he  was 
lolhing  more,  and  he  assumed  the  appellation 
)f  Professor  of  English  Literature.  Poverty 
¥as  a  hell  to  him,  and  yet  he  was  extremely 
)oor ;  for  when  formerly  he  was  a  wealthy  mer- 


*  At  the  note  of  coTirae  must  be  tranaUted  for  the  Eng- 
ieh  reader,  the  ebore  i»  riven  m  the  xuunat  poanble  iptci- 
mm  of  the  ilhtente  origiaML~~Ep. 


chant,  he  had  acted  the  part  of  a  great  man,  and 
afterwards,  as  may  easily  be  supposed,  became 
bankrupt.  This  individual  resided  at  ttiat  time 
in  Manheim ;  and  as  the  institution  at  Ritters- 
burg  seemed  to  him  to  be  just  the  place  where  he 
could  support  himself  and  acquire  fame,  he  ap- 
plied to  Eisenhart  to  assist  him  in  obtaining  a 
professorship  in  the  RitterSburg  academy.  Ei- 
senhart, who  knew  the  ability  of  the  man,  but 
also  his  dangerous  character,  and  besides  deem- 
ed it  necessarv  to  economize  with  the  favor  of 
the  Elector,  always  positively  refused  his  re- 
quest. At  length  Tom  resolved  to  go  thither, 
without  either  salary  or  employment ;  he  there- 
fore merely  applied  for  permission  to  reside 
there  and  lecture ;  and  this  was  readily  granted 
him.  Eisenhart  therefore  wrote  to  Stilling,  who 
had  the  providing  of  lodgings  and  quarters  for 
the  students  committed  to  him,  to  procure  a 
dwelling  for  professor  Tom,  at  the  same  time 
describing  the  man  to  him,  and  stating  what 
kind  of  a  lodging  it  must  be.  Stilling  accord- 
ingly hired  a  couple  of  handsome  rooms  at  a 
merchant's,  and  awaited  Tom's  arrival. 

At  length,  one  afternoon,  a  female-servant 
came  from  an  inn,  with  the  following  note,  ad- 
dressed to  Stilling : 

"  Professor  Tom  is  here." 

"Ha!"  thought  Stilling;  "a  singular  an- 
nouncement !" 

As  he  always  made  it  a  maxim,  in  cases 
which  could  not  prejudice  himself  or  the  good 
cause,  to  "  take  the  lowest  place,"  he  took  up  his 
hat  and  stick,  in  order  to  go  to  the  inn.  At  the 
same  moment,  word  was  sent  from  the  merchant 
that  he  would  not  permit  the  English  language- 
master  to  enter  unless  he  paid  for  the  first  quar- 
ter in  advance.  "  Very  well,"  thought  StiUing, 
and  proceeded  to  the  inn.  There  he  found  a  re- 
spectable-looking, well-made  man,  with  a  broad 
and  lofty  forehead,  large  staring  eyes,  thin  face, 
and  pointed  lips,  from  whose  featufts  spirit  ana 
craftiness  every  where  looked  forth;  near  him 
stood  his  wife,  dressed  in  a  riding-habit  whilst 
^evous  care  gnawed  her  heart,  which  was  ev- 
ident in  her  swimming  eye,  and  the  downward 
inclining  comers  of  her  mouth. 

After  the  exchange  of  compliments,  daring 
which  Tom  seemed  to  wish  to  penetrate  deeply 
with  his  feelers  into  Stilling's  soul,  the  latter 
said,  "  Sir,  I  have  now  seen  where  you  have 
alighted;  come  with  me,  in  order  also  to  see 
where  I  live." 

"  I  will,"  said  he,  at  the  same  time  pointing 
his  lips,  and  looking  very  sarcastical.  On  ar- 
riving at  Stilling's  house,  he  said  to  him  further, 
"  Sir,  we  are  pleased  at  having  so  able  a  man 
amongst  us,  and  heartily  wish  it  may  go  well 
with  you." 

Tom  walked  up  and  down,  making  all  kinds 
of  grimaces,  and  replied,  "  I  will  make  the  at- 
tempt." 

StiUing.—"  But  I  must  tell  you  one  thing;  you 
will  not  take  it  amiss  of  me.    I  have  rented  two 

handsome  rooms  for  you  at  Mr.  R ^*s;  but 

the  honest  man  demands  a  quarter's  rent  in  ad- 
vance ;  now,  as  you  are  unknown  to  us  all,  the 
man  is  not  so  much  to  blame." 

TW. — "  So !  (he  walked  hastily  up  and  down,) 
I  will  go  back  again  to  Manheim ;  I  will  not  let 
myself  be  insulted  here,  either  b^  «w^^^fe5««.^^st. 
any  one  e\se."  .    _ 

StiUing.— "lL^^ox3i^\t^'&^\    N^«.V^*a?S^va^ 
and  conieiiVedV^  «ofl»t  '^oxjlX.o  t^sx-to.. 
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Tbm.— "What! — why  then  have  I  been  de- 
coyed hither  1" 

StilliDg  now  took  him  by  the  arm,  looked  him 
foil  and  serioasly  in  the  face,  and  rejoined,  "Sir, 
yea  must  not  seek  to  act  the  proud  Briton  here. 
None  of  us,  nor  any  honest  German,  troubles 
himself  in  the  least  on  that  account.  At  your 
own  request  ]^ou  hare  been  permitted  to  come 
hither,  and  it  is  altogether  in  our  pow^r  whether 
we  send  you  out  of  the  gates  or  not.  Now  be 
calm,  and  observe  the  respect  you  owe  to  one 
who  is  your  superior,  or  else  depart,  if  you 
please.  However,  I  advise  you  to  remain  here, 
and  act  the  part  of  a  man  of  integrity,  and  all 
will  go  well.  Remember  that  you  are  an  entire 
stranger  here,  whom  no  one  knows,  and  who 
consequently  has  not  the  smallest  credit;  for  a 
rogue  may  possess  your  name,  as  well  as  an 
honest  man." 

Stilling  was  now  called  out;  the  merchant 
had  taken  a  view  of  Mr.  Tom's  furniture,  and 
sent  word  that  he  would  receive  the  language- 
master  without  the  advance.  This  news  paci- 
fied Mr.  Tom,  and  he  took  possession  of  the 
apartments. 

But  that  I  may  not  waste  both  time  and  room 
in  detailing  every  little  event  and  circumstance, 
1  will  only  observe,  in  short,  that  Spassel  and 
Tom  united  together,  and  formed  a  plan  to  over- 
throw Stilling,  expel  him  from  his  situation,  and 
then  divide  his  office  between  them.  Their 
preparations  were  extremely  cunning,  exten- 
sively concerted,  and  maturely  digested,  as  the 
result  will  shew. 

The  general  idea  that  Stilling  had  still  some 
inclination  to  enthusiasm  and  pietism,  appeared 
to  the  two  caballers  the  weak  side,  to  which  they 
must  direct  their  artillery  and  make  a  breach. 
They  walked,  therefore,  a  long  time  up  and  down 
the  street  before  Stilling's  house,  in  ine  twilight, 
in  order  to  spy  out  what  they  could.  Now  he 
was  frequently  in  the  habit,  aiter  dinner,  of  play- 
ing hymn-tunes  upon  his  harpsichord  and  sing- 
ing to  them,  in  which  his  Christina  joined ;  this 
was  spread  abroad ;  it  was  said  he  bad  family- 
worship,  prayer-meetinp,  and  the  like ;  and  thus 
the  public  were  gradually  prepared.  This  intel- 
ligence Spfissel  communicated  also  to  the  court 
at  Munich,  in  order  that  every  thing  might  be 
complete. 

A  circumstance  was  added  to  this  which  fully 
decided  the  matter.  Stilling  had  found  at  Sie- 
gelbach  a  stock  of  Swiss  cheese,  which  he  took 
home  with  him,  in  order  to  sell ;  in  consequence 
of  which,  a  number  of  tradespeople,  women,  and 
girls,  came  freauently  to  buy  cheese.  Now  there 
were  some  of  them  who  were  of  a  religions  turn, 
and  occasionally  spoke  on  the  subject  with  Still- 
ing's  consort — one  of  them  once  mvited  her  to 
her  garden,  in  order  to  afford  a  little  change  to 
herself  and  her  children.  Christina  accepted  it 
without  hesitation,  and  Stilling  imagined  no- 
thing evil.  She  went  therefore  on  the  day  ap- 
pointed ;  and  afler  the  lecture-hours,  he  walked 
to  the  garden  also,  to  fetch  his  wife  and  children. 
Here  he  found  four  or  five  females  sitting  round 
his  Christina  in  the  summer-house ;  some  edify- 
ing works  lav  on  the  table,  between  currant- 
cakes  and  coffee-cups,  and  all  were  eneraged  in 
religious  conversation.  Stilling  sat  down  by 
them,  and  began  to  preach  circumspection :  he 
represented  to  them  now  dangerous  meetings  of 
that  kind  were  in  aplace  where  every  action  and 
movement 
observed 


nt  of  the  Protestants  were  so  tT\\n\i\e\vW\\t\av\tT,oTv\vt«t\Tw^\i 
;  he  then  clearly  and  faUy  proved  vo\a«X\oii.  v»\t%\:\^vii^^ 


them  that  religion  does  not  consist  in  snch  cflA> 
versation,  but  in  a  devout  life,  dec 

But  who  could  have  imagined  that  Spfissc^ 
at  that  very  time,  was  standing  behind  the  hedgc» 
and  overheard  every  thing !  Stilling,  at  leak, 
never  dreamt  of  such  a  thing.  How  was  be  as- 
tonished, therefore,  on  receiving  leuers  a  week 
after,  containing  tne  most  serions,  and  I  may 
well  say  the  severest  reproaches  fVom  his  fiieods 
at  Manneim  and  Zweibriicken  1  he  reallv  knew 
not  what  to  think  of  it;  and  if  the  holding  a 
garden-conventicle  had  not  been  mentioned,  he 
would  never  have  dreamt  how  this  yenoauMs 
calumny  had  originated.  He  therefore  ansver- 
ed  the  above  letters  in  a  manly  manner,  and  ft> 
cording  to  truth ;  and  his  friends  believed  bin ; 
but  on  the  whole,  there  always  remained  a  sen- 
sation behind  which  was  prejudicial^  him,  at 
least  amongst  the  Catholics. 

In  Rittersbuig  itself;  the  thing  created  distaib- 
ance.  The  chief  magistrate  threatened  impris- 
onment, and  reasoned  very  excellently ;  bot  the 
Protestants  murmured  and  complained  thai  they 
were  not  suflTered  even  to  hold  (amily-wonbipi 
Stilling  lost  nothing  in  their  estimation ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  valued  him  so  mach  the  more. 
The  two  Protestant  clergymen,  two  veaeraUe 

and  excellent  men,  Mr.  W and  Mr.  S , 

also  took  up  the  affair ;  they  visited  the  females 
in  question,  admonished  them  to  be  pradeot, 
consoled  them,  and  promised  them  protectios; 
fi)r  they  knew  they  were  good  and  worthy  peo- 
ple, who  cherished  no  principles  which'  weie 
contrary  to  religion.  Mr.  W even  preach- 
ed, the  following  Simday,.  upon  prudence  and 
duty  with  respect  to  family-worship;  doriM 
which,  he  finally  turned  towards  Stilling,  and 
addressed  him  openly,  by  breaking  oat  into  the 
following  words :  "  But  thou,  suffering  wanderpr 
to  the  lof\y  aim  of  the  Christian  and  the  truly 
wise,  be  of  good  cheer ;  endure  patiently,  aid 
walk  with  circumspection  between  the  soaies 
that  adversaries  lay  for  thee !  Thoa  wilt  0Te^ 
come,  and  Qod  will  crown  thee  with  blessings; 
God  will  make  shame  the  companion  of  thy  foes, 
but  upon  thee  shall  the  crown  of  the  conqueror 
flourish.  Let  ns  accompany  each  other,  hand 
in  hand,  through  the  burning  sandy  desert,  and 
one  shall  console  the  other  when  his  heart  sighs 
for  help,''  &c.  The  whole  congre^tion  fixed 
their  eyes  on  Stilling,  and  blessed  him. 

Through  the  efforts  of  these  excellent  men,  the 
whole  parish  was  again  tranquillized ;  and  as  a 
statement  of  the  affair  was  transmitted  to  the 
Palatine  ecclesiastical  board,  the  chief-magis- 
trate received  an  injunction  to  talk  no  more  of 
imprisonment,  until  really  illegal  conventicles 
had  been  held,  and  excesses  committed  ander 
the  name  of  religion.  But  in  the  mean  time, 
Tom  and  Spassel  secretly  continued  their  mach- 
inations at  the  court  of  Munich,  and  really  ca^ 
ried  matters  so  far  that  Stilling  was  on  the  poiat 
of  being  cashiered.  He  did  not  hear  of  this  daa- 
gerous  storm  until  it  was  happily  over;  for  the 
divine  interference  of  a  superintending  Prori- 
dence  was  also  yisible  in  this  affair.  At  the  nrf 
moment  when  an  ecclesiastic  of  high  rank  seri- 
ously urged  the  Elector  to  remove  h.m,  and  ren- 
dered Stillin?  suspected  by  him,  and  when  the 
thing  was  all  but  decided,  another  eccle5iasde 
equally  respectable,  but  a  warm  friend  of  Still- 
iner,  and  who  knew  the  real  state  of  afl^irs  at 
Riitersbnrg,  entered  the  cabinet  of  the  Electn: 
~  \vt«t\Tw%  \hc  subject  of  the  eonftf- 
^^vx  «sA  ^t(^R»Anl  it  a» 
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strikingly  and  convincingly,  that  the  Elector  at 
once  ordered  the  intolerant  prelate  to  let  the  mat- 
ter rest,  and  did  not  withdraw  his  favor  IVom 
Bulling.  Had  not  this  worthy  clein^man  come 
thither  accidentally,  Stilling's  misfortune  would 
have  been  boundless.  He  first  heard  of  the 
-vlnole  affair  ball  a  year  afterwards,  just  as  I 
have  related  it. 

During  this  period,  he  lived  quietly,  fulfilled 
his  duties,  and  acted  as  prudently  as  possible. 

Spaasel  and  Tom,  meanwhile,  concocted  a  va- 
riety of  extensive  plans  for  a  general  literary 
club,  a  topographical  society,  Ac.  But  they  be- 
came themselves  at  variance  on  these  important 
affairs,  and  began  to  hate  each  other  bitterly. 
Tom's  creditors  now  made  a  stir:  and  as  Still- 
ing.  was  at  the  same  time  Dean  or  the  academy, 
and  therefore  his  regular  superior,  he  crept  to  the 
cross,  came  to  him  wept,  and  confessed  every 
thing  in  which  he  had  cooperated  with  Spfissel 
to  his  detriment  J  be  even  shewed  him  the  letters 
and  statements  which  had  been  sent  from  thence 
to  Munich.  Stilling  was  perfectly  amazed  at  all 
the  infernal  wickedness  and  extremely  artftil  de- 
vices of  these  men ;  but  as  all  was  now  over, 
and  as  he  learned  just  at  that  time  how  he  had 
been  rescued  at  Munich,  he  forgave  Spiissel  and 
Tom  everything;  and  as  the  latter  was  inpain- 
fnl  and  needy  circumstances,  he  consolea  and 
supported  him,  as  well  as  he  was  able,  without 
infringing  upon  strict  justice;  and  when  at 
length  Tom  could  no  longer  remain  at  Ritters- 
buj^,  and  was  desirous  of  removing  to  a  certain 
German  university,  in  order  to  try  his  fortune 
there,  Stilling  provided  him  with  monev  for  the 
journey,  and  gave  him  his  hearty  blessmg. 

Tom  there  tried  all  his  tricks  once  more,  in 
order  to  elevate  himself;  but  he  failed.  And 
what  did  he  attempt  nextl  He  laid  aside  his 
pride,  was  converted,  put  on  a  very  modest 
dress,  and  became  a  pietist !  God  grant  that  his 
conversion  may  be  real,  and  not  a  mask  for  wick- 
edness and  pride.  However,  the  way  firom  one 
extreme  to  tne  other  is  by  no  means  distant  or 
difficult,  but  very  easy  and  beaten.  May  the 
Lord  bless  him,  and  give  him  the  opportunity 
of  effecting  much  good,  that  so  his  former  cata- 
logue  of  sins  may  be  blotted  out! 

Meanwhile,  Stilling  was  highly  successful  in 
his  situation  as  professor;  he  lived  entirely  in 
his  element.  But  as  I  am  unwilling  to  detain 
my  readers  with  a  variety  of  circumstances,  even 
though  of  an  interesting  nature,  which  have  no 
direct  reference  to  his  fate  or  his  guidance,  I 
will  merely  proceed  with  the  principal  course  of 
his  history. 

The  management  of  the  Siegelbach  estate 
went  wrong;  nothing  succeeded;  there  was  ev- 
ery where  curse  instead  of  blessing;  unfaithful 
servants,  thievish  neighbors,  secret  perfidy  of 
the  inferior  officers ;  all  these  stood  in  Stilhng's 
way,  so  that  at  length,  unless  he  were  willing  to 
be  ruined  himself,  along  with  the  estate,  he  was 
3bliged  to  give  up  the  entire  management,  and 
render  in  his  accounts.  Though  he  was  deliv- 
;red  by  this  means  from  this  heavy  burden,  yet 
tie  was  plunged  still  deeper  into  debt;  for  he 
lad  attempted  and  expended  much,  which  he 
partly  coukl  not  chaige,  and  partlv  would  not, 
in  order  not  to  be  suspected  of  self-interest;  and 
has  he  came  off"  from  the  affair  with  honor,  but 
it  the  Fame  time  with  an  addition  of  debt. 

Misfortunes  of  every  kind  now  began  to  galh- 
•r  over  his  bead.    Debts  had  been  formed  at 
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terest  was  scarcely  paid,  much  less  any  liquida- 
tion of  the  principal;  besides  this,  all  kinds  of 
reports  were  spread  abroad,  that  Stilling  kept  a 
coach  and  horses,  lived  at  an  amazing  expense, 
and  never  thought  of  his  debts.  He  had  six  hun- 
dred guilders  salarv.  and  received  from  two  to 
three  hundred  guilaers  lecture-monev;  at  the 
same  time,  the  prices  of  every  thing  in  Ritten- 
burg  rose  almost  double,  so  that  with  all  econo- 
my scarcely  so  much  remained  over  his  neoes- 
sary  expenditure  as  covered  the  interest;  with 
what,  therefore,  were  the  debts  to  be  paid  1  Al- 
most every  post-day^  the  most  tormenting  let- 
ters arrived  from  his  lather-in -law,  or  from  some 
creditor  in  Schdnenthal.  Mr.  Friedenberg  him- 
self was  in  a  very  unpleasant  situation ;  he  was 
security,  and  was  threatened  with  an  action  at 
law  by  the  man  who  had  formerly  so  kindly  as- 
sisted Stilling  from  love  to  God  and  man.  SHU- 
ing  therefore  had  every  moment  to  expect  that 
his  benefactor,  his  father-in-law,  would,  on  his 
account,  be  obliged  to  stop  payment.  This 
thought  was  agony  to  him;  and  then,  under  all 
these  dreadful  circumstances,  to  possess  not  the 
smallest  intimation  of  help,  nor  the  remotest  pre- 
sentiment of  itl 

Dreadful !  dreadful  was  this  situation !  and  to 
whom  could  he  unburden  himself  1  To  no  one 
bat  God ;  and  this  he  did  incessantly ;  he  strove, 
without  ceasing,  with  unbelief  and  mistrust,  yet 
never  cast  his  confidence  away.  All  his  letters 
to  his  father-in-law  were  full  of  submission  to 
Divine  Providence,  and  consoling;  but  tbc^  no 
longer  produced  any  efifect.  Counsellor  Eisen- 
hart  himself,  who  knew  something  of  his  situa- 
tion, made  fruitless  attempts  to  assist  him.  Still- 
ing wrote  "  Florentine  Von  Fahlendom,"  and 
"  Theodore  Von  der  Linden,"  and  sought,  with 
what  he  received  for  them,  to  stem  the  torrent; 
but  it  was  like  a  drop  in  a  bucket  He  wrote 
to  several  great  and  eminent  friends,  and  stated 
to  them  his  circumstances;  but  some  were  un- 
able to  help  him,  others  took  a  dislike  to  him, 
others  again  exhorted  him  to  endure  to  the  end ; 
and  a  couple  assisted  him  with  a  drop  of  refresh- 
ment to  his  parched  tongue. 

Every  thing  therefore  was  in  vain,  and  it  con- 
tinued to  thunder  and  lighten  incessantly  from 
Schdnenthal. 

During  this  dreadful  period,  the  Almighty 
prepared  for  judgment  upon  Stilling,  in  order,  at 
length,  to  decide  his  fate. 

On  the  17th  of  August,  1781,  on  a  very  sul- 
try and  thundery  day,  Christina  had  lifted  a 
heavy  basket  upon  the  bead  of  the  servant-girl, 
and  in  doing  so  felt  something  crack  in  her 
breast,  which  was  soon  succeeded  bv  acute  pain, 
with  shivering  and  fever.  On  Stilling's  return 
from  the  collect,  as  he  entered  her  room,  she 
came  to  meet  him,  deadly  pale,  with  the  air  of 
a  culprit,  and  said,  **  Be  not  angry,  my  dear  hus- 
band ;— by  lifting  a  basket,  I  have  done  myself 
an  injury  in  the  breast ;  God  be  gracious  to  thee 
and  me !    I  forebode  my  death." 

Stilling  stood  stupefied,  and  like  one  thunder- 
struck; weak  and  worn-out  with  protracted  sor- 
row, he  imagined  he  felt  the  mortal  blow ;  his 
head  inclined  upon  his  shoulders,  and  projecting 
forwards,  his  bands  clenched,  his  eyes  fixed, 
with  a  weeping  expression  of  countenance, 
though  not  a  tear  flowed,  he  stood  mute;  for  he 
now  also  anticipated  Christina's  decease  ^kvvVsl 
certainty.  Al  \<iv\?\\vVv^  x^ecr»^x^^V\\s««?^^ow^- 
deavoTed  \o  eoTc\^on  V«t,  «^^ '^;^'^^  1^^ 
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manifested  itself  in  all  its  rirulence.  ChristiDa 
laid  herself  down,  like  a  lamb  for  the  slaughter, 
and  said,  "  Lord,  do  with  me  as  seemeth  thee 
good.  I  am  thy  child;  if  it  be  thy  will  that  I 
shall  never  see  my  parents  and  sisters  again  in 
this  world,  I  commit  them  into  thy  hands ;  only 
guide  them  in  such  a  manner  as  that  I  may 
cveninally  see  them  again,  before  thy  throne !" 
Christina's  first  attack  was,  therefore,  properly 
speaking,  a  pectoral  fever,  accompanied  by  hys- 
terical paroxysms,  which  manifested  themselves 
in  a  violent  cou^h;  several  physicians  were 
called  in,  and  vanous  remedies  were  employed 
in  order  to  save  her.  AAer  the  lapse  of  a  fort- 
night, there  was  some  amendment,  and  it  seem- 
ed as  if  the  danger  were  over.  Stilling  there- 
fore compjosed  thanksgiving-hymns,  and  wrote 
the  pleasing  account  of  her  recovery  to  his 
friends:  however,  he  was  greatlv  deceived;  she 
did  not  even  leave  her  bed ;  on  the  contrary,  her 
illness  settled  into  a  regular  pulmonary  con- 
sumption. The  waters  now  entered  into  Still- 
ing's  soul ;  the  thought  of  losing  so  dear  a  con- 
sort was  intolerable  to  him,  for  she  was  the  best 
of  wives;  polite,  extremely  obliging,  whilst  the 
tone  of  her  conversation  and  her  modesty  capti- 
vated every  one.  Her  cleanliness  was  remark- 
able; all  were  happy  around  her;  neatness  and 
order  predominated  in  her  very  simple  dres-s; 
and  all  that  she  did  was  performed  with  extreme 
facility  and  celerity.  Amongst  intimate  friends 
she  was  mirthful,  and  witty  with  due  decorum, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  she  was  eminently  de- 
vout, and  devoid  of  hypocrisy.  She  avoided  the 
outward  mask  of  godliness,  for  experience  had 
warned  her  against  pietism.  Stilling  knew  all 
this;  he  deeply  felt  her  value,  and  hence  he 
could  not  bear  the  thought  of  losing  her.  She 
herself  now  again  desir^  to  live,  and  consoled 
herself  with  the  hope  of  recoveiy.  However, 
the  dreadful  paroxysms  returned  occasionally; 
she  coughed  so  violently  that  pieces  of  her 
lungs,  as  large  as  nuts,  flew  about  the  room; 
and  she  suffered,  at  the  same  time,  the  most 
dreadful  pain.  In  all  this  affliction  she  never 
murmured,  nor  was  ever  impatient,  but  only  ex- 
claimed incessantly,  with  a  loud  voice,  "  Lord, 
spare  me,  according  to  thy  great  mercy !"  And 
when  her  husband  and  nurse  were  perspiring 
with  anxietv,  compassion,  and  fatigue,  she  look- 
ed at  them  both  with  an  inexpressibly  supplica- 
ting countenance^  and  said,  "  My  angel  and  mv 

all !    My  dear  Mrs.  M ,  have  patience  with 

me,  and  forgive  me  the  trouble  i  cause  you." 
Acquaintances  often  stood  at  a  distance  at  the 
door,  and  wept  aloud,  as  did  also  poor  people, 
whom  she  had  relieved,  for  she  was  very  benefi- 
cent. 

Stilling  struggled  in  prayer  fbr  days  and  nights 
together;  a  comer  of  his  stndy  was  rendered 
smooth  by  kneeling,  and  wet  with  tears;  but 
heaven  was  shut  against  him ;  every  ardent  sigh 
rebounded  back  again ;  he  felt  as  if  the  paternal 
heart  of  God  were  closed.  Christina  being  un- 
able to  bear  the  sound  of  footsteps,  he  went  con- 
stantly in  stockings,  and  ran  in  the  distress  of 
his  heart  from  one  comer  of  the  room  to  an- 
other, until  the  feet  were  worn  through,  without 
his  being  aware  of  it.  During  all  this  time, 
threatening  and  insulting  letters  continued  to  ar- 
rive from  Schonenthal.  Mr.  Friedenberg*s  heart 
was  broken  by  the  expectation  of  his  daughter's 
approaching  r^eafh;  but  still  his  reproaches  did 
aot  cease.  He  was  now  convinced  ihai  SV\\\\T\g\ 
'  wa»  the  cause  of  all  his  misfortunes,  and  exc\]Ae^ 


was  of  no  avail.  The  situation  in  which  the 
poor  susceptible  man  found  himself,  exceeds  all 
description ;  but  the  more  his  distress  increased, 
the  more  anlently  and  earnestly  did  he  cleave  to 
the  compassionating  love  of  God. 

Afler  some  weeks,  in  the  beginning  of  Octo- 
ber, Stilling  was  standing  one  evening  at  the 
staircase- window ;  it  was  already  night,  and  he 
prayed  to  God  in  secret,  as  he  was  wont ;  all  at 
once  he  felt  a  profound  tranquillity,  an  unspeak- 
able peace  of  soul;  and  consequent  upon  this, 
a  deep  submission  to  the  will  of  God ;  he  still 
felt  all  his  sufferings,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
strength  enough  to  bear  them.  He  went  into  the 
sick-room,  and  approached  the  bed;  but  Chris- 
tina beckoned  to  nim  to  remain  at  a  distance; 
and  he  then  perceived  that  she  was  engaged  in 
earnest  silent  prayer.  At  length  she  called  him, 
motioned  him  to  sit  down,  and  turned  herself 
with  difficulty,  in  order  to  lay  herself  on  the 
side  next  him ;  she  then  regarded  him  with  an 
inexpressible  look,  and  said,  *'  I  am  dying,  dear- 
est angel;  take  heart, — I  die  gladly;  Sie  ten 
years  we  have  passed  in  the  marriage-state  have 
yielded  nothing  but  suffering;  it  does  not  please 
God  that  I  should  see  thee  delivered  out  of  thy 
distress,  but  He  will  deliver  thee ;  be  comforted 
and  calm—God  will  not  forsake  thee.  I  do  not 
commend  my  two  children  to  thee, — thou  ait 
their  father;  and  God  will  provide  for  them." 
She  (hen  ^ave  several  directions,  turned  herself 
about,  and  was  quiet.  From  that  time,  Stilling 
often  spoke  with  her  concerning  death,  and  of 
her  expectations  after  death ;  and  did  all  he  pos- 
sibly could  to  prepare  her  for  her  end.  Honrs 
of  anxiety  iitill  frequently  occurred;  and  then 
she  wished  for  an  easy  death,  and  that  it  should 
happen  in  the  day-time,  for  she  dreaded  the 
night.  His  colleague,  SiegfVied,  often  visited 
her  (for  his  consort,  on  account  of  sickness, 
pregnancy,  and  sympathy,  could  seldom  come, 
and  at  length  not  at  all^,  and  assisted  him  in  the 
struggle,  and  in  affording  to  her  consolation. 

At  length  she  approached  her  dissolution.  On 
the  17lh  of  October,  in  the  evening,  be  perceiv- 
ed the  forerunners  of  death;  towards  eleven 
o'clock  he  lay  down,  completely  weary,  in  an 
ante-room,  and  reposed  in  a  kind  of  stupor,  till 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  be  again 
arose,  and  found  his  dear  sufferer  very  composed 
and  cheerful.  "I  have  now  overcome r  she 
exclaimed,  as  he  entered;  "I  now  see  the  jojs 
of  the  world  to  come  vividly  before  me :  notninc 
cleaves  to  me  any  more— nothing  whatever. 
She  then  repeated  the  following  verses : 

" '  Amrmnt  the  lilies  thon  thalt  fe«d. 

With  jov  enivremely  bleet : 
Thither,  O  aonl,  thy  ptniou  epeadt 

Like  eaglei  to  their  neet. 
Behold  for  thee  the  StTioar  waits. 
To  open  wide  heaTen**  pearlj  gates.' 
O  let  me  ran«  and  nount,  and  flj, 

To  join  the  hraTenljr  hoet. 
And  the  eeraphic  choiza  on  hifh. 

In  adoration  lost — 
With  blis^nl  song*  rammnd  ths  thio— 
Of  Jesns,  and  the  great  Thrae-Ons ! 
Dear  Brother  of  mr  aool !  unmoor 

My  renel  from  the  atrmnd, 
Gire  me  to  reach  the  peacefol  dum, 

The  nfe,  the  heaT*nl7  land— 
Thire,  wrVere  thy  sheep  aeenrelj  ftsd» 
Afar  from  sorrow,  want,  and  neeid. 
There's  nothing  to  my  heart  ahall  dssvs^ 

Of  all  the  world  can  give  : 
Why  shoald  I  longer  moam  and  fnsv% 

Or  wish  on  earth  to  live  f 
V^VaiTiX^«w^'ublf  ^aott-walls, 
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Beloved  Redeemer !  grant  me  faith— 

A  faith  that  conqnera  all — 
That  triomphs  over  sin  and  death, 

And  flies  to  reach  the  goaL 
For  Thee,  mv  euul,  like  lome  lone  dove. 
Mourns,  till  I  climb  the  realms  above. 
IIow  soon  canst  thoa  my  grief  dispel, 

My  mouth  with  laughter  fill ; 
And  through  the  shades  of  death  and  hell. 

Lead  safe  to  Zion's  hill ! 
Then  shall  life's  painful  passage  seem 
But  like  some  empty,  transient  dream. 
The  curse  of  sin  thou  hast  for  me 

In  all  its  anguish  borne  ; 
Dismay  and  fear  must  therefore  flee, 

Like  night  before  the  mom. 
The  sting  of  death  no  more  gives  pain, 
And  all  my  bones  shall  nse  again. 
Thou  Prince  of  life,  with  purest  flame 

My  soul  shall  sing  thy  praise. 
And  magnify  thy  holy  name 

Here,  and  to  endless  days ! 
Eternal  life  to  me  is  given- 
Take  me,  O  Lord  !  to  thee  in  heaven." 

UilliDg's  whole  soul  melted  into  tears;  he  sat 
rn  by  the  bedside,  and  waite/l  the  departure 
Lhe  iriend  of  bis  soul ;  she  olten  pressed  his 
id,  with  her  customary  favorite  expression, 
ly  angel  and  my  all  r  but  she  saia  nothing 
re.  She  did  not  desire  to  see  her  children, 
only  commended  them  to  God.  But  she 
^laenily  repeated  the  words, 

"  And  through  the  shades  of  death  and  hell 
Lead  sale  to  Zion's  hill,** 

i  rejoiced  in  the  consolation  they  contained. 
Towards  ten  o'clock,  she  said,  "  Dear  hus> 
id,  1  am  very  sleepy,  and  feel  very  comforta- 
;  should  I  wake  no  more,  and  dream  myself 
)  eternity,  farewell  I"  She  then  looked  at 
1  once  more,  with  her  large  black  eyes,  most 
iresstvely,  pressed  his  hand,  and  fell  asleep, 
about  an  hour,  she  began  to  be  convulsed, 
bed  deeply,  and  shuddered ;  her  breath  now 
ised,  and  the  features  of  death  covered  her 
mtenance ;  her  month  still,  however,  inclined 
>lf  to  a  smile.  Christina  was  no  more  t 
i  tender  husband  must  have  witnessed  a  sim- 
:  scene,  or  he  can  form  to  himself  no  idea  of 
9.  At  the  same  moment  Siegfried  entered, 
ked  towards  the  bed.  fell  upon  his  friend's 
:k,  and  both  shed  gentle  tears. 
'Thon  dear  angell"  exclaimed  Siegfried, 
ilst  bending  over  her,  "thou  hast  now  en- 
red  to  the  end  I"  But  Stilling  kissed  her  pal- 
lips  once  more,  and  said,  "  Thou  nnparallel- 
sufferer,  thanks  be  to  thee  for  all  thy  love  and 
slity ;  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord  T' 
iVhen  Siegfried  was  gone,  the  two  children 
ng  brought  into  the  room,  their  father  led 
m  to  the  corpse,  and  they  cried  aloud;  he 
n  sat  down,  took  one  on  each  knee,  pressed 
m  to  his  bosom,  and  all  three  wept  together, 
length  he  recollected  himself,  and  made  the 
angements  which  the  circumstances  required. 
Dn  the  21st  of  October,  in  the  momiiig  twi- 
ht,  Stilling's  Rittersburg  friends  carried  his 
»ased  consort  to  the  burial-ground,  and  in- 
red  her  with  all  quietness.  His  friends,  the 
}  Protestant  preachers,  who  sat  with  him  du- 
g  the  time,  alleviated  this  last  separation,  and 
sported  him  by  consolatory  conversation, 
^ith  Christina's  death  ended  a  great  and  im- 
lant  period  in  Stilliog's  history;  and  one 
lally  important  gradually  commenced,  which 
•riously  and  tranquilly  developed  the  object 
the  painful  trials  through  which  he  had  hith- 
0  neen  led. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


After  the  death  of  Christina,  Stilimg  sought 
to  arrange  his  solitary  mode  of  life  in  a  proper 
manner.  He  took  a  journey  to  Zweibriicken, 
where  he  had  very  good  and  faithful  friends; 
and  with  them  he  conferred  respecting  where  he 
could  best  place  his  children,  in  order  to  have 
them  educated  in aproper  manner.  It  appeared 
that  there  was  in  Zweibriicken,  as  it  seemed,  a 
very  good  opportunity  for  that  purpose;  be 
therefore  settled  the  matter,  travelled  back  again, 
and  fetched  them.  His  daughter  was  now  nine, 
and  his  son  seven  years  old. 

But  after  having  disposed  of  his  children,  and 
returned  to  his  solitary  and  empty  dwelling,  all 
his  sufferings  returned  upon  him ;  with  an  mex- 
pressibly  melancholy  feeling  he  covered  his  face, 
weeping,  and  sobbing,  so  that  he  could  scarcely 
comfort  himself.  He  had  given  up  his  house- 
keeping, sent  away  the  maid,  and  the  people 
with  whom  he  lived  brought  his  dinner  into  nis 
room ;  he  was  therefore  like  a  complete  stranger, 
and  quite  alone.  He  almost  repented  having 
sent  away  his  children  and  the  servant,  but  hi 
could  not  possibly  do  otherwise;  his  children 
must  necessarily  receive  an  education ;  besides 
which,  his  vocation  took  up  too  much  of  his 
time  for  attention  to  his  domestic  affairs,  and  h0 
could  not  entrust  a  servant  with  the  housekeep- 
ing; the  arrangement  he  had  already  made  was 
cenainly  the  test,  but  to  him  intolerable.  He 
bad  been  accustomed  to  walk,  hand  in  hand, 
with  a  faithful  friend,  and  her  he  possessed  no 
longer;  his  suffering  were  unspeakable.  His 
father,  Wilhelm  Stilling,  sometimes  sought  to 
comfort  him  by  letter,  and  recalled  to  his  reco^ 
lection  the  years  of  his  childhood,  when  he  was 
reminded  how  long  and  painfully  he  also  had 
lamented  the  loss  of  his  departed  Doris ;  yet 
time  had  gradually  healed  the  wound,  and  such 
would  be  the  case  with  him.  But  this  availed 
little ;  Stilling  was  in  distress,  and  saw  no  out- 
let by  which  he  could  escape.  * 

To  this  was  added  also  the  gloomy  close  of 
autumn,  which,  irrespective  of  other  circum- 
stances, had  much  influence  on  Stilline's  spir- 
its. When  he  looked  out  of  the  window,  and 
beheld  the  leafless  scene  around  him,  it  seemed 
to  him  as  if  he  were  walking  solitary  amongst 
corpses,  and  saw  nothing  around  him  but  death 
and  corruption ;  in  a  word,  his  melancholy  was 
indescribable. 

Four  weeks  after,  in  the  middle  of  November, 
one  Saturday  afternoon,  this  sorrowful  feeling 
rose  to  its  height;  he  ran  in  and  out,  and  could 
find  rest  no  where ;  all  at  once  he  began  to  praj ; 
he  shut  himself  up  in  his  closet,  and  prayed  with 
the  utmost  fervour,  and  with  unspeakable  con- 
fidence, to  his  Heavenly  Father,  so  that  he  could 
not  leave  off.  When  in  the  lecturer's  chair,  his 
hean  continued  its  supplication ;  and  when 
again  in  his  chamber,  he  was  again  upon  his 
knees,  calling  and  praying  aloud.  .At  six  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  after  reMing  his  last  lecture, 
and  as  he  had  just  entered  his  room,  the  servant- 
maid  came  and  told  him  a  young  man  had  just 
been  there  to  inquire  for  him.  Immediately  af- 
terwards, the  latter  entered;  with  a  friendly  and 
captivating  expression  of  countenance,  he  said, 

"  I  am  from  R ,  and  hold  an  appointment  in 

a  government  office;  in  accordance  with  the 
electoral  regulations,  I  \ivvx^\.  ^vvi.^1  "^^^  ^^^^!!^ 

me-,  iSoT  lYiou^Vk \ \«.n^  ho  t\):^^^H^^^^•^'»*^ 
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a  wife; — I  am  glad,  however,  to  become  ac- 
quainicd  u-iih  Sulliog.  IVuw  1  have  a  rcqaebt 
to  make  to  you ;  1  have  heard,  with  regiei,  that 
your  lady  is  dead,  and  that  yuu  are  solitar}'  aod 
melancholy ; — how  would  it  suit  you,  supposing 
you  permitted  me  and  my  wile  to  lodge  with 
you,  and  dine  at  the  same  table  1  We  should 
then  have  the  benefit  of  your  company,  and  you 
would  have  society  and  entertainment.  I  can 
flatter  myself  that  you  will  be  pleased  with  mv 
wife,  for  she  is  of  a  noble  mind  and  disposition/' 

Stillin^'s  soul  revived  at  these  words,  and  he 
feh  as  il  some  one  had  all  at  once  taken  the 
burden  of  his  sorrows  from  his  shoulders,  so  that 
he  could  scarcely  conceal  his  extreme  pleasure. 
He  therefore  went  with  Mr.  Kiihlenbach  to  the 
inn,  to  pay  his  respects  to  his  consort,  who  beard 
with  joy  his  willingness  to  receive  them.  The 
next  day,  this  excellent  and  worthy  couple  re- 
moved into  Stil ling's  habitation. 

Every  thing  now  went  on  in  its  regular  and 
cheerful  course.  Stilling,  it  is  true,  was  still  al- 
ways melancholy ;  but  it  was  a  pleasing  melan- 
choly, in  which  he  even  felt  a  comfort  He  was 
now  also  enabled  to  publish  his  lectures  in  ro- 
tation, the  sums  he  received  for  the  copyright 
of  which  encouraged  him  with  respect  to  the 
liquidation  of  his  debts;  for  he  saw  a  boundless 
field  before  him,  in  which  he  could  labour  as  an 
author  all  his  life,  and  thus  make  his  income 
amount  yearly  to  fifteen  hundred  guilders.  He 
made  a  public  sale  of  his  superfluous  household 
furniture,  and  retained  nothing  more  than  he 
himself  required ;  and  with  the  money  thus  ob- 
tained he  paid  his  most  urgent  debts. 

This  very  tolerable  mode  of  life  continued  till 
the  end  of  the  winter  of  the  year  1782.  Kiihlen- 
bach then  began  to  talk  of  removing,  which  re- 
newed Stil ling's  anxiety,  for  he  was  apprehen- 
sive that  his  horrible  melancholy  woula  again 
return ;  he  therefore  sought  to  form  a  variety  of 
plans,  but  none  of  them  satisfied  him.  Just  at 
that  period,  he  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Eisen- 
bart,  advising  him  to  marry  again.  Stilling 
clearly  perceived  that  this  would  be  the  best 
course  for  him;  he  therefore  resolved  upon  it, 
after  many  conflicts,  and  awaited  the  intimation 
and  guidance  of  Providence. 

His  first  thoughts  fell  upon  an  excellent  wid- 
ow-lady, who  had  one  child,  some  property, 
bore  the  noblest  of  characters,  and  was  of  very 
good  descent  and  respectable  family.  She  had 
already  given  great  proofs  of  her  domestic  man- 
agement, and  was  acquainted  with  Stilling.  He 
therefore  wrote  to  her;  the  worthy  woman  an- 
swered him,  and  stated  such  important  reasons 
which  prevented  her  from  marrying  again,  that 
Stilling,  as  a  man  of  integrity,  was  obliged  en- 
tirely to  relinquish  her.  This  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt made  him  timid,  and  he  resolved  upon 
acting  more  cautiously. 

About  this  time,  a  light  entered  his  mind  re- 
garding his  aflairs,  of  which,  up  to  that  ncriod, 
he  had  not  had  the  smallest  idea ;  for  as  ne  was 
once  taking  a  walk  alone,  and  reviewing  his  ten 
years  of  sorrow  in  the  marriage-state,  he  inves- 
tigated whence  it  came  that  God  had  led  him 
through  such  painful  paths,  since  his  marriage 
was  so  entirely  ordered  by  Providence.  "  But 
was  it  really  thus  ordered  1"  inquired  he ;  "  may 
not  human  weakness— may  not  impurity  of  mo- 
tive have  mhigled  themselves  with  it*"  The 
scales  DOW  seemed  to  fall  from  his  eyes;  he 
ferceived  in  the  light  of  truth,  that  his  faihcT-iw- 
Mw,  bit  departed  ChiisUoa,  and  he  himBeU »hid 


acted  at  the  time  neither  according  to  the  pny 
ccpts  of  religion,  nor  of  sound  reaM>n ;  fur  i(  is 
the  Christian's  highest  duty,  ujidcr  the  guidana 
of  Providence,  to  examine  every  step,  and  partic- 
ularly the  choice  of  a  wife  or  a  husband,  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  sound  reason  and  propri- 
ety ;  and  after  this  has  been  properly  done,  ex- 
nect  the  Divine  blessing.  But  all  this  was  Deg- 
lected  at  that  time ;  Christina  was  an  innoctai, 
inexperienced  giri ;  she  secretly  loved  Suliinc, 
clung  to  his  love,  prayed  to  God  for  the  fulfil- 
meni  of  her  wishes ;  and  thus  relieion  and  af- 
fection mingled  in  her  hysteric  attacks.  Neither 
her  parents  nor  Stilling  knew  anv  thing  of  this: 
they  looked  upon  it  as  Divine  inspiraiion  aod 
influence,  and  were  obedient  to  it.  The  impro- 
priety and  imprudence  of  the  thing  showed  it- 
self too  late,  in  the  painful  consequences.  Chris- 
tina had  no  property,  Stilling  was  eqaally  desti- 
tute; he  was  compelled  to  study  with  other  peo- 
ple's money,  and  afterwards  was  unable  to  ecoo- 
omize  like  a  tradesman,  so  that  he  coold  neither 
support  himself  nor  pay  his  debts.  Christina, 
on  the  contrary,  who  was  brought  up  in  a  trades- 
man's family,  expected  from  her  husband  the 
principal  regulation  of  the  household,  and  econ- 
omized only  with  that  which  came  to  her  hand; 
she  would  therefore  have  made  any  tradesman 
happy,  but  never  a  man  of  learning. 

Stilling,  however,  clearly  recognittd,  with  all 
this,  that  his  ten  years  of  painful  probation,  as 
well  as  the  events  of  his  whole  life,  had  been  in- 
expressibly beneficial  to  bis  character  and  his 
whole  ex  istence.  God  had  made  use  of  his  own 
impurity  as  soap,  in  order  to  purifv  him  more 
ana  more ;  his  dear  and  beatified  Christina  had 
stood  the  ordeal,  and  had  been  perfected  in  this 
very  path.  Stilling  therefore  broke  out  in  loiid 
thanks  to  God,  that  he  had  done  all  things  lo 
well. 

This  discovery  he  also  communicated  to  Mr. 
Friedenberg,  but  the  latter  took  it  amiss;. he  al- 
ways believed  the  thing  was  from  God,  that  Still- 
ing alone  was  to  blame  for  every  thing,  and 
that  he  ought  to  amend  himself.  I  sincerely  de- 
sire my  readers  not  to  cherish  any  bittemets 
against  this  worthy  man,  who  has  now  finished 
his  course.  He  was  upright  and  pious,  and 
was  recognized,  loved,  and  honored  as  such  bf 
all  men.  But  how  easily  may  the  most  uprigb: 
man  mistake;  and  what  saint  in  heaven  has  not 
erred  I  However,  it  was  most  repugnant  to  him 
that  Stilling  was  determined  to  marry  again. 

His  first  attempt  to  find  a  consort  being  un- 
successful, Stilling's' inmate,  Kohlenbach,  began 
to  propose.  He  was  acquainted  with  an  excel- 
lent young  lady  in  S— ,  who  possessMPd  con- 
siderable property,  and  who,  he  hoped,  wonld 
be  suitable  for  Stilling.  I  must,  however,  ob- 
serve, that  every  one  now  advised  him  to  take  a 
rich  wife;  for  tney  concluded  that  he  would  bf 
the  most  easily  assisted  by  so  doing,  and  be 
himself  thought  it  was  the  best  step  he  coold 
take.  He  often  shuddered  indeed  lor  himself 
and  his  children,  when  he  thought  of  a  rich 
wife,  who  perhaps  had  no  other  good  qualities; 
however,  he  placed  his  trust  in  God.  Kuhlen- 
bach  left  him  at  Easter;  and  at  Whiisuntiiif 
Stilling  travelled  to  S  ,  to  make  the  second 
attempi;  but  this,  together  with  the  third,  was 
fruitless,  for  both  persons  were  previously  en- 
gaped. 

Stilling  now  put  a  full  stop  to  these  endeav- 
\o\iTii*,  it  was  not  at  all  congenial  to  him  tor^ 
AcftWe  tct>9Aa^!s\\lft  ^^DKCfttom  ^gveaented  himself 
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with  a  contrite  heart  before  God,  and  said  to 
Hioi,  with  the  most  fervent  lilial  confidence, 
"  My  Father!  I  resign  my  destiny  entirely  to 
Thee;  ]  have  now  done  what  1  could.  Ar 
present  I  look  for  Thy  direction ;  if  it  be  thy 
will  that  I  should  marry  again,  do  thou  conduct 
M.  £aiithful  spouse  to  me ;  but  if  I  am  to  remain 
single,  do  tnou  tranquillize  my  heart!" 

At  that  time,  that  excellent  lady,  Sophia  Von 
la  Roche,  was  residing  with  her  husband  and 
her  still  unmarried  children  at  S .  Still- 
ing had  visited  her;  but  as  he  did  not  enjoy  her 
intimate  friendship,  he  had  told  her  nothing  of 
his  intention. 

The  first  post-day  after  the  above-mentioned 
prayer  and  nlial  resignation  to  Providence,  he 
received,  very  unexpectedly,  a  letter  from  that 
admirable  lady ;  he  opened  it  eagerly,  and  found, 
to  his  astonishment,  amongst  other  things,  the 
following : — 

"Your  friends  here  have  not  been  so  prudent 
an  vou  were  with  me ;  for  it  is  here  a  generally 
well-known  aflair,  that  Stilling  has  made  sever- 
al unsuccessful  offers  of  marriage.  This  vexes 
me,  and  I  wish  it  had  not  occurred. 

"  Must  you  necessarily  have  a  lady  of  prop- 
erty 1  or  would  one  of  my  friends  suit  you,  of 
whom  I  will  now  give  you  a  correct  descrip- 
tion 1  She  is  very  virtuous,  handsome,  and  of 
a  noble,  ancient,  and  learned  family,  and  excel- 
lent parents.  Her  father  is  dead ;  but  her  ven- 
erable, sickly  mother  is  still  alive.  She  is  about 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  and  has  suffered 
BHQch ;  she  has  been  well  brought  up,  exceeding- 
Ij  able  in  every  female  employment,  and  a  very 
eeonomical  housekeeper ;  devout,  and  an  angel 
lor  your  two  children.  She  has  not  much  prop- 
erty, but  will  receive  a  regular  dowry,  dec.  If  all 
these  qualities,  for  the  truth  of  which  I  pledge  my- 
self, are  an  equivalent  with  you  for  some  thousand 
guilders,  please  inform  me.  I  will  then  mention 
her  to  you,  and  tell  you  what  you  have  to  do," 

Still ing's  feelings  on  reading  this  letter  cannot 
be  described ;  a  few  days  before  he  had  soiemn- 
Iv  committed  the  affair  of  his  marriage  to  Provi- 
dence, and  now  a  person  is  pointed  out  to  him, 
who  possesses  exactly  all  the  qualities  which  he 
desired.  The  thought  certainly  occurred  to  him : 
"  But  she  has  no  property;  will  not  my  torment 
therefore  continued'  However,  he  dared  not 
reason  now  according  to  his  own  principles; 
sbe  was  the  object  to  which  the  finger  of  his 
heavenly  Leader  pointed;  he  therefore  obeyed, 
and  that  very  willingly.  He  shewed  the  letter 
to  Mr.  Siegfried  and  his  lady,  as  well  as  to  the 
Lmheran  preacher  and  his  spouse;  for  these 
four  persons  were  his  most  intimate  friends. 
Allot  them  recognized,  in  a  very  lively  manner. 
the  intimation  of  Providence,  and  encouraged 
him  to  follow  it.  He  decided  therefore  to  do  so, 
with  Ood's  help;  and  wrote  a  very  obliging  let- 
ter to  Madame  Von  la  Roche,  in  which  he  be- 
sought her  to  make  him  acquainted  with  the  in- 
dividual, for  he  would  obey  the  intimation  of 
Providence,  and  follow  her  advice.  A  week  af- 
ter, he  received  a  reply ;  the  worthy  lady  wrote 
to  him  that  her  friend's  name  was  Selma  Von 
St.  Florentin.  and  that  she  was  the  sister  of  the 
senatorial  aavocate  of  that  name,  who  resided 
there ;  that  all  she  had  written  of  her  was  true; 
that  she  had  also  shewn  her  his  letter,  mention- 
ed something  of  the  affair  to  her,  and  she  had 
expressed  herself  to  the  effect  that  it  would  not 
be  disagrreokble  to  her  to  receive  a  Tiait  firom 


Stilling.  Madame  Von  la  Roche  advised  him 
therefore  to  take  a  journey  to  Reichenburg,  where 
Selma  was  at  that  time  re&iding  at  the  Eagle 
Inn,  because  the  innkeeper  was  a  relation  of 
hers.  Stilling  was  always  rapid  and  ardent  in 
his  undertakings ;  he  therefore  directly  travelled 
to  Reichenburg,  which  is  a  day's  journey  from 

Rittersburg,  and  four  leagues  from  S .    He, 

consequently,  arrived  there  in  the  evening,  and 
drove  to  the  inn  above-mentioned.  But  he  was 
now  in  a  dilemma;  he  dared  not  enquire  after 
the  lady  whom  he  sought,  and  yet  without  this, 
his  journey  would  probably  be  fruitless;  how- 
ever, he  hoped  she  would  make  her  appear- 
ance, and  that  God  would  further  direct  his 
way.  As  it  was  still  very  early,  he  went  to  an 
intimate  friend,  to  whom  he  communicated  his 
intentions;  and  although  this  friend  had  an- 
other plan  for  him,  yet  he  confessed  that  Selma 
was  all  that  Madame  Von  la  Roche  had  de- 
scribed her  to  be ;  nay,  that  she  was  even  wor- 
thy of  higher  praise,  if  possible,  but  with  all  this, 
not  rich.  Stilling  rejoiced  in  his  heart  at  this 
testimony,  and  replied,  "Although  she  is  not 
rich,  if  she  be  only  a  good  housekeeper,  all  will 
go  well." 

He  now  relumed  to  the  inn;  but  notwith- 
standing all  his  observation,  he  could  hear  or 
see  nothing  of  her.  At  nine  o'clock  supper  was 
served  up ;  the  company  at  the  table  d'oote  was 
agreeable  and  select ;  yet  he  sat  as  on  thorns, 
for  even  then  Selma  did  not  appear:  he  was 
grieved,  and  knew  not  what  be  should  do  next 
At  length,  when  the  dessert  was  placed  on  the 
table,  a  venerable  old  man,  who  sat  on  his  left, 
began  as  follows : — **  A  pretty  joke  has  happen- 
ed to  me.  I  bad  resolved  to-dav  to  pay  my  re- 
spects to  Madame  Von  la  Roche;  and  as  our 
agreeable  dinner-companion.  Mademoiselle  Von 
St.  Florentin  (here  Stilling  pricked  up  his  ears 
very  nimbly)  neard  that  I  was  returning  this 
evening,  she  requested  I  would  take  her  with 
me,  because  she  wished  to  visit  her  brother  the 
advocate.     Her  company  was  very  agreeable 

to  me;  she  therefore  rode  with  me  to  S , 

went  to  her  brother,  and  I  to  Madame  la  Roche. 
At  dinner,  she  sent  to  tell  me  that  she  would  walk 
with  her  brother  towards  Reichenburg,  and  would 
wait  for  the  coach  at  a  certain  village,  where 
she  requested  I  would  stop  and  take  her  back 
with  me.  1  therefore  mentioned  this  to  the 
coachman,  who  however  forgot  it,  and  took  an- 
other way ;  consequently,  we  are  now  deprived 
of  her  society." 

Much  was  then  said  in  Selma's  praise,  so  that 
Stilling  had  enough  to  listen  to;  ne  now  knew 
what  he  wished  to  know — the  object  of  his  de- 
sires was  in  S-^ — .  He  therefore  retired  to  his 
chamber  as  early  as  he  could,  not  to  sleep  but 
to  think ;  be  reflected  whether  his  not  meeting 
with  her  was  not  an  intimation  of  Providence, 
in  order  to  draw  him  away  from  her.  He  tor- 
mented himself  the  whole  night  with  this  idea, 
and  knew  not  whether  be  should  return  straight- 
way home  again,  or  go  first  to  S ,  in  or- 
der previously  to  speak  with  Madame  Von  la 
Roche.  At  length  the  latter  decision  predomi- 
nated ;  he  therefore  rose  at  four  o'clock  in  the 

morning,  paid  his  bill,  and  went  on  foot  to  S , 

where  he  arrived  on  the  25th  of  June,  1788,  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

On  entering  the  parlour  of  Madws«.  V««w  V». 

Roche,  the  UWet  tW^^^  ^^'^  \v^\v\%.  nos^.^^-^ 

,  and  exc\a\meA,VYVV«tv  Vdlj.t.^^^x^\Y^;^^^ 
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Stilling  replied,  "You  directed  me  to  Reichen- 
barg,  but  Selma  is  not  there;  she  is  in  this 
town." 

**  Selma  is  here !  bow  is  that  V* 

He  then  stated  the  whole  affair  to  her. 

*'  Stilling,  this  is  admirable !  it  is  the  finger  of 
Providence.  I  have  been  reflecting  on  the  sub- 
ject; at  the  inn  at  Reichenburg  you  would  not 
once  have  dared  to  look  at  her,  much  less  to 
speak  with  her ;  but  here  it  can  be  all  arranged.'' 

These  words  quite  cheered  him,  and  tranquil- 
lized his  hean. 

Madame  Von  la  Roche  now  made  arrange- 
ments for  a  meeting.    Mr.  Yon  St.  Florentiu's 

colleague  in  office,  Mr.  P ,  together  with  his 

lady,  \i'ere  very  good  friends  of  Madame  Yon  la 
Roche,  as  well  as  of  Selma ;  she  therefore  wrote 
a  note  to  them,  in  which  she  informed  them  that 
Stilling  was  at  her  house,  and  requested  them 
to  mention  it  to  Selma  and  her  brother,  and  beg 
of  them  to  take  a  walk,  about  ten  o'clock,  in 

their  garden,  and  that  Mr.  P would  then 

call  for  Stilling,  to  take  him  thither. 

All  this  accordingly  took  place;  advocate 
P 's  lady  went  to  fetch  Selma  and  her  broth- 
er, and  Mr.  P conducted  Stilling. 

What  his  feelings  were  upon  the  way,  God 

knows.    Mr.  P led  him  out  of  the  gates, 

and  to  the  left  by  the  walls,  towards  the  south, 
into  a  beautiful  shrubbery,  with  trellis- work  and 
a  handsome  summer-house.  The  sun  shone  in 
the  cloudless  sky,  and  it  was  a  most  beautiful 
summer-day. 

On  entering,  he  saw  Selma,  dressed  in  an 
orange-coloured  silken  gown,  and  a  black  straw 
hat,  walking  much  disturbed  amongst  the  trees ; 
she  wrung  her  hands,  evidently  in  extreme  men- 
tal emotion ;  in  another  place,  h«^r  brother  was 
walking  with  the  advocate's  lady.  As  Stilline 
approached  and  appeared  to  them,  they  all  placed 
themselves  in  a  position  to  receive  him.  After 
he  had  complimented  them  generally  all  round, 
he  stepped  up  to  Selma's  brother:  this  gentle- 
man had  a  dignified  and  very  hanasome  figure, 
which  pleased  him  extremely  at  first  sight ;  he 
approached  him  therefore,  and  said,  "  Sir,  I  am 
desirous  of  soon  being  able  to  call  you  brother!" 
This  address,  which  could  only  have  proceeded 
from  Stilling,  must  necessarily  strike  a  man  of 
such  a  refined  education  and  knowledge  of  the 
world;  he  therefore  made  a  bow,  smiled,  and 
said,  "  Your  obedient  servant,  professor  Stilling! 
I  shall  account  it  an  honour." 

Mr.  P and  his  lady,  with  St.  Florcniin, 

DOW  hastened  into  the  summer-house,  and  left 
Stilling  alone  with  Selma. 

He  walked  towards  her,  presented  her  his 
a.m,  and  led  her  slowly  forwards ;  just  as  di- 
rectly and  without  circumlocution,  he  said  to 
her,  "  Mademoiselle,  you  know  who  I  am  (for 
she  had  read  his  history) ;  you  know  also  the 
object  of  my  journey ;  I  have  no  property,  but  a 
sufficient  income,  and  two  children;  my  charac- 
ter is  as  I  have  described  it  in  the  history  of  my 
life.  If  you  can  resolve  to  become  mine,  do  not 
leave  me  long  in  suspense ;  I  am  accustomed  to 
hasten  to  the  object  I  have  in  view  without  cir-. 
cumlocution.  I  believe  if  you  make  choice  of 
me,  you  will  never  repent  of  it ;  I  fear  God,  and 
will  seek  to  make  you  happy." 

Selma  recovered  from  her  confusion,  and  with 

an  unspeakably  graceful  expression  of  counie- 

Danre,  she  raised  her  beaming  eyes,  elevated 

her  riffbt  band,  in  which  she  he\d  a  fan,  and 

*»«/.  "  What  ii  the  will  of  Providence^  U  m^ 

'also." 


They  now  arrived  at  the  sammer-boase,  wbcK 
he  was  considered,  investigated,  examined,  and 
exposed  to  view  on  all  sides.  Selma  alone  ca« 
her  eyes  down,  and  did  not  say  a  word.  Stilliof 
shewed  himself  unvarnished,  jvst  as  he  was,  an! 
did  not  dissemble.  It  was  then  agreed  that  Sel- 
ma and  her  brother  should  come  in  the  afternoon, 
after  dinner,  to  Madame  Yon  la  Roche,  and  that 
there  the  matter  should  be  further  discussed;  oa 
which  every  one  went  home  again. 

Sophia  asked  him,  immediately  on  entering 
the  room,  how  he  had  been  pleased  with  ber 
Selma. 

StiUing.—"  Admirably !  she  is  an  angel !" 

Madame  Von  la  Bocke.^*^  Is  she  not  1  I  hope 
God  will  bring  you  together." 

After  dinner,  Selma  was  eagerly  expected,  bot 
she  did  not  come.  Spphia  and  Stilling  became 
uneasy ;  tears  forced  their  way  into  the  eyes  of 
both ;  at  length  the  worthy  lady  made  a  propo- 
sition, should  Selma  entirely  refuse  her  consent, 
which  fully  shewed  her  angelic  soul  as  it  reallj 
was ;  but  modesty  and  other  important  reasons 
forbid  me  to  mention  it. 

At  the  moment  whea  Stilling's  anxiety  hdd 
reached  its  height,  Mr.  Yon  St.  Floreatin  with 
his  sister  entered  the  room.  Sophia  took  hold 
of  the  advocate's  arm,  and  coaducted  him  into 
an  adjoining  apartment,  and  Stilling  drew  Sd- 
ma  near  him  upon  the  sofa. 

SHUing.--"  Was  it  indifference,  or  what  wis 
it,  that  you  suffered  me  to  wait  so  anxiously  T 

"  Not  indifference,"  answenMi  she,  with  tears 
in  her  eyes ;  '*  I  was  obliged  to  pay  a  visit,  aad 
was  detained ;  my  feelings  are  inexpressible." 

SiiUing. — "  You  therefore  determine  to  become 
miner 

Selma.—**  If  my  mother  consents,  I  am  eter- 
nally yours!" 

SHutng.—**  Yes.  but  your  mother  1 — ^ 

Selfna.-^"  Will  have  no  objection  to  it." 

He  embraced  and  kissed  ber  with  nnspeal- 
able  delight ;  and  at  the  .same  moment  Sophii, 
with  the  advocate,  entered  the  room.  They 
stopped  short,  and  were  evidently  amazed. 

"Are  you  so  far  advanced  already  1' 
claimed  Sophia,  with  evident  pleasore. 

"  Yes !  yes !"  said  he,  and  lal  her  arm- ' 
towards  them. 

The  noble-miadsd  soul  now  embraced  bofb, 
lifted  up  her  eyes,  and  said,  with  tears  and  the 
utmost  inward  emotion,  "  Gk>d  bless  you,  my 
children!  The  beatified  Christina  will  nor 
look  down  with  heavenly  delight  npon  her  SUIl- 
ing,  for  she  has  besought  this  angel  as  a  wife 
for  thee,  my  son !" 

This  scene  was  heart  and  sonl-afiTecting:  Sel- 
ma's brother  also  mingled  with  the  group,  blesi- 
ed  them,  and  vowed  eternal  and  fraternal  fidelity 
to  Stilling. 

Sophia  then  sat  down,  taking  her  Selma  npoo 
her  lap.  who  hid  her  face  in  her  friend's  boson, 
and  bedewed  it  with  tears. 

All  at  length  recovered  ihemselves.  The  at- 
traction Stilling  felt  to  this  excellent  yonng  lady, 
who  was  now  his  betrothed,  was  nnlimiied,  al- 
though he  was  still  unacquainted  with  the  his- 
tory of  her  life.  She,  on  the  other  hand,  de- 
clared she  felt  an  indescribable  esteem  and  rev- 
erence for  him,  which  would  soon  be  changed 
into  cordial  love.  She  then  approached  bim, 
and  said,  with  dignity,  "  I  will  take  the  place  of 
your  departed  Christina  towards  your  cbildreo, 
\  \t\  ^TicXv  ^  XQviTvTvct  ^%  VQ  euablc  me  bokUy  lo  juf- 
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They  now  separated:  Selma  rode  the  same 
evening  to  Reichenburg,  from  whence  she  in- 
tended to  travel  to  Creutznach;  to  her  mother's 
Bister,  and  there  pass  the  period  before  her  mar- 
riage. When  she  was  gone,  Stilling  wrote  a 
letter  to  her,  which  was  sent  after  her  the  fol- 
lowing day ;  and  then  he  also  travelled  back, 
well  pleased  and  happy,  to  Rittersburg. 

When  he  was  again  alone,  and  minutely  re- 
flected upon  the  whole  affair,  his  many  debts 
recurred  to  him.  and  pressed  heavily  upon  his 
heart ;  of  these  he  hacf  not  meniionea  a  word  to 
Selma.  This  was  certainly  very  wrong,  and  in 
reality,  an  unpardonable  fault,  if  that  may  be 
caUed  a  fault,  which  arises  from  a  moral  impos- 
sibility. Selma  knew  Stilling  only  from  his 
writings  and  from  report ;  she  saw  him  for  the 
first  time,  on  the  day  she  promised  him  mar- 
riage;  that,  which  between  young  people  is 
called  love,  had  no  place  in  the  matter;  the 
whole  affair  was  determination,  consideration, 
aod  the  result  arising  from  rational  reflection. 
Now  if  he  had  said  any  thing  about  his  debts, 
she  would  certainly  have  drawn  back,  terror- 
struck;  Stilling  fell  this  fully,  but  he  also  felt 
what  the  consequences  of  a  discovery  of  the 
kind  would  be  when  he  could  no  longer  with- 
hold it.  He  was  therefore  in  a  dreadful  strife 
with  himself,  but  found  himself  too  weak  to 
mention  the  matter. 

Meanwhile,  he  received  the  first  letter  from 
ber;  he  was  astonished  at  the  mind  that  dictated 
it,  and  looked  forwards  for  future  happiness. 
Liberty  of  feeling,  without  affectation— correct- 
ness and  order  in  her  thoughts — well-made  and 
mature  resolutions  reigned  in  every  line;  and 
every  one  to  whom  he  confided  the  letter  for 
perusal,  pronounced  him  happy  in  the  prospect 
of  such  a  partner. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  consent  of  Madame 
Von  St.  Florentin  was  received;  it  was  com- 
municated to  Stilling,  and  all  was  now  in  order. 
He  therefore  travelled  to  Creutznach  to  his  be- 
trothed, in  order  to  spend  some  days  with  her, 
and  become  more  intimately  acquainted  with 
her.  He  there  learned  to  know  her  in  reality ; 
and  found  how  all  the  painful  and  tedloiL«  suf- 
ferings he  had  hitherto  endured  were  supera- 
bundantly rewarded  by  the  everlasting  and  pa- 
ternal love  of  God ;  but  he  found  it  impossible 
to  make  any  mention  of  his  debts  to  ner,  and 
therefore  prayed  unceasingly  to  Gktd,  that  He 
would  so  order  the  affair  as  that  it  might  have  a 
favorable  termination. 

Selma's  aunt  was  also  a  very  worthy  and 
pleasant  lady,  who  became  very  fond  of  him, 
and  was  glad  of  this  addition  to  the  family. 

Near  this  aunt  dwelt  a  merchant  of  the  name 
of  Schmerz,  a  man  of  much  taste  and  knowl- 
edge. This  gentleman  had  read  Stilling's  his- 
tory, he  was  therefore  an  object  of  attention  to 
him;  hence  he  invited  him  one  evening,  with 
Selma  and  ber  aunt,  to  his  beautiful  garden, 
well-known  to  many  connoisseurs.  It  lies  on 
the  north-west  side  of  the  town,  and  includes  in 
it  what  was  previously  a  part  of  the  old  town- 
ditch. 

To  this  churming  pleasure-ground,  Schmerz, 
as  mentioned  above,  had  invited  Stilling,  Selma, 
and  ber  aunt,  to  spend  an  evening.  AAer  they 
had  walked  about  for  some  time,  taken  a  view 
of  every  thing,  and  it  had  l)ecome  dusk,  they 
were  conducted  into  the  groito,  where  they  were 
served  with  refreshments  vntil  it  was  quite  dark. 
Ai  leogit  Schmerz  entend,  and  said,  "  Friends, 


come  once  more  into  the  garden,  in  order  to  see 
how  the  night  beautifies  every  thing."  All  fol- 
lowed him ;  Stilling  went  before,  having  Schmerz 
on  his  left,  and  Selma  on  his  right;  the  others 
followed  behind.  As  they  entered  the  long  walk, 
a  sight  surprised  them  with  extreme  astonish- 
ment ;  the  urn  above,  in  the  poplar-wood,  was 
illuminated  with  many  little  lamps,  so  that  the 
whole  wood  glittered  like  green  and  gold. 

*'  Schmerz*  had  illuminated  his  urn  for  Still- 
ing, and  near  him  walked  his  Salome,t  iuurbin- 
ger  of  future  and  sublime  peace  I" 

Beautiful,  charming,  and  affecting  thought ! 

After  they  had  all  finished  their  joyful  expres- 
sions of  admiration,  there  commenced  b&ind 
the  urn,  in  the  obscurity  of  the  wood,  very  af> 
fecting  music,  beautifully  performed  on  wind- 
instruments;  it  was  the  charming  air  from  Ze- 
mira  and  Azor,  which  is  sung  behind  the  mir- 
ror ;  the  sky  was  at  the  same  time  overcast  wiUi 
heavy  clouds,  and  it  thundered  and  lightened  be- 
tween. Stilling  sobbed  and  wept ;  the  scene  was 
too  powerful  for  his  soul  and  his  heart ;  he  kissed 
and  embraced  first  Schmerz  and  then  his  Sel^u^ 
and  in  fact  he  overflowed  with  sensibility. 

He  now  discovered  something  new  in  his  iB- 
tended;  she  also  felt  it  all,  and  was  affected 
likewise;  but  she  continued  perfectly  tranquil; 
her  sensations  were  no  precipitous  mountain- 
torrent,  but  a  peacefully  flowing  brook  in  a 
meadowy  vale. 

Two  days  before  his  departure  from  Creot^ 
nach,  he  was  sitting  in  the  nail  with  Selma  and 
her  aunt,  when  the  postman  entered,  and  pre- 
sented a  letter  to  Selma ;  she  took  it,  broke  il 
open,  read  it,  and  turned  pale ;  she  then  drew 
her  aunt  with  her  into  the  parlour,  soon  came 
out  again,  and  went  upstairs  into  her  chamber. 
The  aunt  now  came,  sat  down  by  Stilling,  and 
informed  him  that  Selma  had  received  a  letter 
from  a  friend,  in  which  it  was  stated  to  her  that 
he  waK  much  involved  in  debt;  this  had  sur- 
prised her,  and  she  therefore  requested  him  to 
so  upstairs  to  her  immediately  and  speak  with 
her,  in  order  that  she  might  not  withdraw  her 
consent ;  for  there  were  many  worthy  men  that 
had  the  same  misfortune,  and  any  thing  of  this 
kind  ought  not  to  cause  a  separation.  Stilling^ 
accordingly  went  upstairs,  with  sensations  per- 
fectly like  those  of  a  poor  culprit  who  is  lea  up 
before  the  judge  to  receive  his  sentence. 

On  entering  the  room,  he  found  her  sittine  ait 
a  little  table,  leaning  her  head  upon  her  hand. 

"  Pardon  me,  my  dearest  Selma,"  he  began, 
*'  that  I  have  said  nothing  to  you  respecting  my 
debts.  I  could  not  possibly  do  so,  for  I  should 
not  then  have  gained  your  consent ;  and  I  can- 
not live  without  you.  My  debts  have  not  arisen 
from  a  love  of  splendour  or  extravagance,  but 
from  extreme  necessity.  I  can  earn  much,  and 
am  unwearied  in  my  labors.  With  regularity 
in  housekeeping,  they  will  be  liquidated  in  a 
few  years ;  and  if  I  should  die,  no  one  can 
make  any  demand  upon  you.  You  roust  there- 
fore imagine  the  matter  to  yourself,  as  if  you 
had  yearly  a  few  hundred  guilders  less  income: 
you  lose  nothing  further  by  it ;  with  a  fchousan4 
guilders,  you  can  meet  the  house  expenses  and 
the  residue  1  will  apply  to  the  payment  of  my 
debts.  However,  dear  and  valued  friend,  I  now 
leave  you  at  perfect  liberty,  and  if  it  were  to 
cost  me  my  life,  yet  I  am  inca^ahW  <:A  ^^^^vcv^ 
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you  to  your  word,  from  the  moment  you  repent 
of  it." 

So  saying^,  he  was  silent,  and  awaited  his 
sentence. 

She  then  arose  with  the  utmost  Inward  emo- 
tion, looked  at  him  with  a  kind  and  penetrating 
expression  of  countenance,  and  replied,  '*  No,  I 
will  not  forsake  you.  Stilling.  God  has  destined 
me  to  assist  in  bearing  your  burden.  I  will 
gladly  do  so;  be  encouraged,  we  shall  also 
overcome  this,  with  the  help  of  God." 

How  Stilling  felt  can  scarcely  be  conceived  ; 
he  wept,  fell  upon  her  neck,  and  exclaimed, 
«*  Angel  of  God  r 

They  then  descended  the  stairs,  hand-in-hand ; 
Selma^s  aunt  rejoiced  exceedingly  at  the  happy 
result  of  this  vexatious  and  dangerous  affair, 
and  sweetly  comforted  both  by  her  own  experi- 
ence.   , 

How  wisely  did  Providence  again  rule  Still- 
lug's  destiny  J  Do  not  tell  me  that  pravers  are 
not  heard  *,  an  earlier  discovery  would  have  ru- 
ined every  thing,  and  a  later  would  probably 
have  occasioned  vexation.  It  was  then  just  the 
right  time 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

Stilling  now  travelled  back  again,  quietly 
nnd  contentedly,  to  Rittersburg,  and  made  prep- 
arations for  the  celebration  of  his  marriage, 
which  was  to  take  place  at  the  house  of  Selma's 
aunt,  in  Creutznach. 

The  space  of  time  which  intervened,  I  will  fill 
Qp  with  the  history  of 

SELMA'S  LIFE. 

In  the  middle  of  the  previous  century,  there 
lived  in  France  two  brothers,  both  of  whom 
were  of  an  ancient  Italian  noble  family ;  they 
were  called  knights  of  St.  Florenlin  de  Tansor. 
One  of  them  became  a  Huguenot,  and  was 
therefore  obliged  to  flee,  and  leave  his  properly 
behind  him ;  moneyless,  he  took  refuge  in  the 
Hessian  dominion^,  where  he  settled  at  Ziegen- 
hain,  commenced  business,  and  married  a  worthy 
young  woman  of  the  middle  class.  One  of  his 
sons,  or  perhaps  his  only  son,  studied  jurispru- 
dence, became  a  great,  active,  and  upright  man, 
and  S5mdic  in  the  imperial  city  of  Worms ;  from 
whence  he  was  under  the  painful  necessity,  when 
this  city  was  destroyed  by  the  French  at  the  close 
of  the  previous  century,  of  emigrating  with  his 
wife  and  many  children,  and  leaving  his  habita- 
tion in  ashes.  He  retired  to  Frankfort-on-lhe- 
Maine,  where  he  a^ain  became  Syndic,  counsel- 
lor to  many  imperial  cities,  and  a  man  of  emi- 
nence. Amongst'his  many  sons,  there  was  like- 
wise an  able  lawyer,  who  for  a  period  occupied 
the  place  of  government-assessor  in  Marburg, 
and  afterwards  accepted  the  place  of  chancery- 
director  at  Usingen. 

One  of  his  sons,  of  the  name  of  Johann  Wil- 
lielm,  was  the  father  of  Selma ;  he  first  of  all  fill- 
ed the  place  of  counsellor  of  finance  at  W— , 
and  was  afterwards  appointed  finance-director 
In  the  principality  of  Rothingen,  in  Upper  Swa- 
bia.  He  was  a  man  of  great  penetration,  fiery 
leeolve,  rapid  accomplishment,  and  incorrupti- 
ble integrity;  and  as  he  always  lived  at  court, 

he  wRs,  at  the  same  time,  a  very  refined  mai\  oV  ^ 

ike  world,  and  his  house  was  the  favorite  Te-\x\Ttv«r?\vft\«^tti^>^»x\v«i^tttcviKer  owed  muck 
9ort  of  the  noblest  and  the  best  of  men.    H\B\i&ot«^OfiAiii^v^AinNK^.  ^'^>MA.^'«^MkVaiw 


consort  was  likewise  noble-minded,  kind-betn- 
ed,  and  very  genteel  in  her  manners. 

This  couple  had  five  children,  two  sons  and 
three  daughters,  all  of  whom  are  still  living. 
The  whole  five  need  not  my  commendatioBs: 
they  are  excellent  characters.  The  eldest  daax^ 
ter  married  a  counsellor  and  magistrate  ioSe 

principality  of  U ;  the  eldest  son  is  advocate 

m  S-— ;  the  second  son,  counsellor  of  finance 
in  Rothingen ;  the  second  daughter  is  united  te 
a  worthy  preacher  in  Franconia ;  and  the  yoong-  • 
est  child  is  Selma. 

The  finance-directdr,  Mr.  Von  F.  FlorentiB, 
had  a  moderate  income,  but  he  was  too  comci- 
entious  to  accumulate  wealth.  On  his  soddei 
death,  therefore,  in  the  year  1776,  his  widow 
found  that  he  had  left  little;  she  received,  in- 
deed, a  pension  on  which  she  could  sulxsist,  and 
all  her  children  were  provided  for,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Selma,  to  whom  a  variety  of  otfcn 
were  made ;  but  she  was  only  in  her  sixteenth 
year,  and  besides  this,  none  of  these  modes  of 
provision  pleased  her. 

She  had  formeriy  a  very  rich  and  distant  r^ 
lation,  who  in  her  fiftieth  year  had  married  a 
young  cavalier  of  twenty-seven,  and  was  at  diat 
time  residing  on  her  estate  in  Lower  Sazoaj, 
in  a  very  handsome  mansion.  The  St.  Floieii- 
tin  family  knew,  meanwhile,  nothing  but  good 
of  this  person ;  and  when  the  lady,  who  was  at 
the  same  time  Selma's  godmother,  heard  of  the 
finance  director's  death,  she  wrote,  in  the  year 
1778,  to  the  widow,  and  requested  her  to  send 
her  Selma  to  her,  promising  ^  provide  for  her, 
and  make  her  happy. 

Madame  Von  St.  Florentin  found  it  almost 
impossible  for  her  to  decide  upon  sending  awajr 
her  dearly  beloved  daughter,  to  a  distance  of  up- 
wards of  seventy  German  miles ;  however,  •$ 
all  her  friends  and  chiMren  earnestly  nived  her 
to  it,  she  at  length  consented.  Selma  kneeled 
down  before  her,  and  the  venerable  woman  jan 
her  her  blessing,  a  m  idst  floods  of  tears.  In  Octo- 
ber of  the  year  1778,  she  set  oflT,  therefore,  mrier 
safe  convoy,  to  Lower  Saxony,  and  was  in 
Frankfort  just  at  the  time  when  Stilling  passed 
through  it  with  his  wife  and  children,  on  le- 
moving  from  Sch  nenthal  to  Rittersburg. 

After  a  long  and  tedious  journey,  she  at  length 
arrived  at  the  mansion  of  her  godmother,  a  geo- 
eral's  widow,  he  having  gone  over  to  Americt, 
where  he  died.  Here  she  soon  perceived  that 
she  was  disappointed,  for  she  was  ill-treated  in 
a  variety  of  ways.  This  was  a  school  and  a  hard 
trial  for  the  good  giri.  She  was  well  brought 
up,  and  every  one  had  behaved  kindly  to  her; 
but  here  no  one  had  any  feeling  for  her  talents; 
it  is  true,  there  were  people  enough  that  esteem- 
ed her,  but  they  could  only  comfort,  withont  be- 
ing able  to  help  her. 

To  this  something  of  a  diflferent  nature  was 
added :  a  yonnr  cavalier  made  her  serioas  oflen 
of  marriage ;  tnese  she  accepted,  the  marriage 
was  agreed  upon  between  the  families,  on  Mh 
sides,  and  she  was  actually  betrothed  to  him. 
He  then  set  oat  on  a  journey,  and  on  this  jour- 
ney, something  occurred  which  withdrew  him 
aeain  from  Selma,  and  the  aflfair  came  to  no- 
thing. 

I  am  silent  respecting  the  true  reason  of  hk 
faithlessness;  the  great  day  will  develope  it 

By  degrees,  the  sufferings  of  the  good  and  pl- 
OMs  ^Ul  rose  to  their  height,  and  at  the 
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reason  for  remaining,  and  determined, 
re.  to  return  to  her  mother. 
iQld  not  become  me  to  enter  more  partic- 
nto  the  description  of  her  sufiicrings,  and 
iduct  under  them;  did  I  dare  to  tell  all, 
ders  would  be  astonished.  'But  she  is 
ing,  and  already  blushes  at  that  which, 
ing's  biographer,  I  must  necessarily  say. 
;rew  sickly  also  at  the  same  time;  and  it 
id  as  if  her  sorrow  would  have  ended  in 
amption.  However,  she  undertook  the 
',  after  having  endured  for  two  years  the 
of  affliction.  On  reaching  Cassel,  she 
at  the  house  of  an  excellent,  pious,  and 

friend,  governmenUcounsellor  M ; 

e  continued  three  quaners  of  a  year,  du- 
kich  time  she  entirely  regained  her  health, 
hen  pursued  her  journey,  and  arrived  at 

It  her  brother's  at  S ,  where  she  again 

a  considerable  time.  Here  a  variety  of 
iniiies  presented  themselves  of  provicling 
elf  becomingly ;  but  none  of  them  suited 
r  her  exalted  ideas  of  virtue,  conjugal  af- 
and  of  extending  her  sphere  of  action, 
ed,  would  be  all  frustrated  by  these  offers; 
preierred  remaining  with  her  mother, 
low  often  visited  Madame  Von  la  Roche, 
'■  was  also  present  when  it  was  meniion- 
ai  venerable  lady  that  Stilling  had  made 
i  oficrs  of  marriage  there ;  Selma  testified 
jgnance  at  this  report,  and  was  surprised 
Hi  heard  that  Stilling  resided  in  the  neigb- 
xl.  The  idea  now  occurred  to  Madame 
Uoche,  that  Selma  would  be  suitable  for 
;  she  was  therefore  silent,  and  wrote  the 
ter  to  him,  to  which  he  immediately  re- 
When  this  answer  was  received,  Selma 
Reichenberg;  Sophia  therefore  handed 

's    determination   to   advocate   P 's 

e  mutual  friend  of  both.  The  latter  hastp 
irectly  to  Reichenberg,  and  found  her 
in  the  morning,  still  in  bed;  her  eyes 
zt  with  tears,  for  it  was  her  birthday,  and 
i  been  praying  and  rendering  thanks  to 

advocate's  lady  presented  her  Stilling's 
>gether  with  an  epistle  from  Sophia,  in 
she  gave  her  maternal  advice.  Selma 
reject  this  opportunitv,  but  permitted 
to  come.    My  readers  know  the  rest. 


CHAPTER  XIIL 

T  thing  being  at  length  duly  arranged, 
set  off  for  Creutznach,  on  the  14th  of 
,  1782,  in  order  to  be  married  to  his  Sel- 
n  his  arrival  he  observed  the  first  mani- 
1  of  tenderness  in  her;  she  now  began  not 
to  esteem  him,  but  she  also  really  loved 
The  day  following,  being  the  I6th,  the 
;e  was  solemnized  in  her  aunt's  house, 
presence  of  a  few  friends,  by  the  Rev. 

,  inspector  of  the  district,  who  was  a 

if  Stilling,  and  in  other  respects  an  excel- 
n.  The  address  which  he  gave  on  this 
n  is  inserted  in  the  printed  collection  of 
nons ;  notwithstandmg  which  it  is  also 
ed  here,  as  in  its  proper  place, 
irerbatim  as  follows : 
?re  are  many  enjoyments  with  which 
Wisdom  has  strewed  the  path  of  that 
life  who  possesses  a  mind  and  feelings 
joys  of  yirtoe.    Now  if  we  weigh  ul 


these  enjoyments  one  against  the  other,  and  let 
heart  and  soul  decide  which  of  them  deserve  the 
prefi^nce,  thev  will  immediately  and  certainly 
pronounce  in  favor  of  those  in  which  the  sweet 
and  noble  social  feelings,  which  the  Creator  has 
implanted  in  our  souls  towards  our  fellow-crea- 
tures, find  satisfaction.  With  the  possession  of 
a  friend  to  whom  we  may  open  our  whole  heart, 
and  in  whose  bosom  we  can  deposit  our  most 
secret  cares,  as  in  an  inviolable  sanctuary — who 
participates  in  ever^  happy  event;  sympathises 
with  our  sorrows ;  incites  us  b)r  his  example  to 
noble  and  virtuous  deeds;  by  kind  admonitions 
recalls  us  from  the  path  of  error  and  of  stum- 
bling; assists  us  in  prosperous  seasons  with 
sage  advice ;  and  wipes  away  our  tears  in  the 
season  of  suffering — without  such  a  friend,  what 
would  be  our  life  1  And  yet  the  enjoyment  of 
the  most  perfect  friendship  must  yield  to  that 
which  the  nuptial  union  with  a  virtuous  woman 
affords  to  a  virtuous  man. 

"  Since  I  am  to  have  the  happiness  this  day 
of  confirming  so  blissful  a  bond,  by  the  sacred 
seal  of  religion,  permit  me,  my  honoured  audi- 
tors, before  1  lay  my  hands  on  the  folded  hands 
of  my  most  worthjr  friend  and  the  future  amia- 
ble partner  of  his  life,  to  detain  you  with  a  short 
description  of  the  pure  enjoyments  of  conjugal 
and  gentle  friendship,  which  is  sanctified  by  the 
religious  feelings  and  noble  love  of  virtue  of  the 
couple  who  are  thus  united. 

'*  Excellent,  and  rich  in  blissfnl  and  delightful 
feelings,  is  the  bond  which  the  pious  and  hoblo- 
minded  youth  establishes  with  the  lovely  com- 
panion of  his  blooming  years.  In  the  midst  of 
the  bustle  of  a  world,  which  meets  together  from 
childish  Vanity,  and  separates  again  from  base 
self-interest,  the  feeling  youth  discovers  a  beau- 
teous soul,  which  invites  him,  by  the  irresistible 
attractions  of  a  noble  sympathy,  to  the  most  in- 
ward union,  and  sweetest  brotherly  love.  A 
lik&Hlisposed  hearty  full  of  uncorrupted  natural 
feeling ;  a  like  inclination  for  what  is  beautiful, 
and  good,  and  noble,  and  great,  brings  them  to- 
gether; they  behold  each  other,  and  friendly 
confidence  glows  upon  their  countenances;  they 
converse  with  each  other,  and  their  thoughts  har- 
monize ;  their  hearts  open  to  each  other,  and  one 
soul  attracts  the  other;  they  already  know  each 
other,  and,  hand  in  hand,  vow  to  love  each  other 
eternally.  But  David  and  Jonathan  love  in  a 
world  in  which  connections,  which  must  be  holy 
and  venerable  to  us,  often  dissolve  the  sweetest 
bonds  of  friendship;  often  occasion  joylessness, 
or  even  painful  feelings.  Jonathan  has  estab- 
lished the  bond  of  sacred  friendship  with  the  art- 
less son  of  Jesse,  and  the  youth  is  then  more  to 
him  than  a  brother;  for  he  had  loved  him,  as  the 
sacred  historian  says,  as  his  own  soul.  Happy 
Jonathan !— couldst  thou  but  impart  to  thy  king 
and  father  only  a  small  part  of  thy  tender  esti- 
mation for  the  favourite  of  thy  heart  I  But  no; 
the  wrath  of  Saul  persecuted  the  innocent  Da- 
vid ;  and  the  gentle  and  virtuous  heart  of  the 
son  and  friend  strives  in  vain  to  combine  the  sa- 
cred duties  of  filial  love  with  the  duties  of  the 
most  faithful  and  tender  friendship.  Who  can 
read  the  history  of  the  two  noble-minded  youths, 
and  see  Uiem  embrace  and  weep  over  each  oth- 
er, at  the  stone  Asel,  in  the  bitter  parting  hour, 
and  not  shed  tears  with  them  7— and  how  often 
is  this  the  lot  of  the  most  dignified  and  magnan- 
imous souls  I  Although  \hftV30Tw^^^>5cvwS.v«cAB- 
ship  may  Y«  toww^*^  xx^^xv  \\a  v^wx  ^^J^^ 
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severe  restraint  of  connectioiis  which  are  sacred 
to  every  good  and  upright  human  soul.  The 
command  ol'a  father;  conflicting  family  views; 
nay,  sometimes,  the  same  wishes,  which,  though 
just  on  the  part  of  every  one,  can  only  be  fulfill- 
ed with  respect  to  one,  oHen  divide,  in  this  world 
of  imperfection,  the  most  tender  friendly  allian- 
ces, or  rend  the  heart,  in  order  to  avoid  an  anx- 
ious separation. 

"Not  50  with  the  friendship  which  is  estab- 
lished between  noble  souls,  by  the  holy  and  in- 
violable bond  of  matrimony  ;  its  genial  enjoy- 
ments are  not  subjected  to  such  assaults.  Death 
alone  can  dissolve  the  bond  which  the  flame  of 
the  tenderest  love  has  established,  and  which 
solemn  vows  at  the  holy  altar  of  religion  have 
sealed.  The  circumstances  and  intentions,  the 
wi>hes  and  efforts,  of  the  lover  and  the  beloved 
are  one  and  the  same ;  the  relationship  of  the 
husband  is  the  relationship  of  the  wife ;  his  hon- 
or her  honor;  his  property  her  property. 

*'  The  guileless  neart  of  the  pious  and  selected 
spouse,  full  of  tender  and  noble  emotions,  finds 
in  the  man  that  loves  God  and  virtue  a  safe- 
guard on  the  journey  of  life;  a  faithful  adviser 
in  perplexing  circumstances ;  a  courageous  de- 
fender in  dangers;  a  magnanimous  friend,  who 
continues  faithful  even  unto  death.  What  he 
accomplishes  for  the  good  of  the  world,  of  his 
country,  and  his  family,  has  all  a  beneficial  ef- 
fect upon  ^he  happiness  and  the  joy  of  the  wom- 
an to  whom  he  has  presented  his  hand  and  his 
heart.  Wearied  with  the  labours  of  the  day,  he 
^  hastens  to  the  sweet  companion  of  his  life ;  im- 
parts to  her  the  experience  and  knowledge  he 
has  collected ;  seeks  to  develope  every  shooting 
blossom  of  her  mind,  and  prevent  every  timid 
wish  of  her  affectionate  heart;  willingly  forgets 
the  gnawing  cares  of  his  vocation,  the  ingrati- 
tude of  the  world,  and  the  bitter  hindrances 
which  every  honest  man  meets  with  in  the  path 
of  incorruptible  integrity,  in  order  to  live  entire- 
ly for  her  happiness ;  to  give  himself  wholly  to 
her,  who,  for  nis  sake,  has  left  father  and  moth- 
er, and  friends,  and  companions;  and  who, 
adorned  with  every  flower,  has  cast  herself  into 
the  arms  of  a  single  individual,  who  is  all  to  her 
heart.  How  could  he  be  faithless  to  her,  even 
in  idea — the  man  that  feels  the  greatness  of  the 
oflfering  she  has  presented  to  him,  and  who 
knows  and  believes  that  there  is  a  rewarder  in 
heaven  1  And  what  a  valuable  treasure  he  has 
found  in  her,  who  loves  God  and  virtue !  Her 
gentle,  heart-constraining  society  sweetens  ev- 
ery hour  of  his  life ;  her  tender  sympathy  in  his 
fete  alleviates  his  every  pain,  andT  gives  him 
doubly  to  feel  each  enjoyment  of  life ;  her  kind 
discourse  translates  him  oflen  into  the  blissful 
feelings  of  a  better  world,  when  his  eye,  troubled 
by  the  miseries  of  this  earthly  state  needs  the 
most  to  be  directed  upwards.  Gladly  does  she 
renounce  the  deceitful  glitter  of  transient  amuse- 
ments, in  order,  unembitten^,  to  enjoy  quiet,  do- 
mestic happiness — the  only  happiness  which  is 
worthy  or  being  sought  and  found  by  noble 
aouls ;  and  knows  no  joy  of  which  he  cloes  not 
partake  who  is  the  choice  of  her  heart.  To 
please  him;  to  take  charge  of  the  affairs  of  his 
house;  by  good  example  and  love  of  order,  and 
by  meekness  and  kindness  to  maintain  that  do- 
minion of  love  over  children,  and  inmates  and 
domestics,  which  is  the  moxt  difficult  duty  and 
the  noblest  embellishment  of  her  sex ;  to  season 
her  husbands  hours  of  recreation  wiih  pVeaswi^',' 
hjr  harmless  mirth  to  cheer  his  brow,  wheii  masi- 


I  ly  sternness  rests  upon  it;  or  bj  gentle  woidm 

!  soothe  his  cares,  when  adverse  results  of  weU 

meant  intentions  disturb  him — this  is  the  endeir- 

or  of  the  day,  and  this  the  nightly  meditation  of 

the  spouse  who  loves  God  and  vinae. 

"  Such  a  wife  is  the  most  valuable  giflof  beif- 
en;  such  a  husband,  the  blest  tHessine  wbei» 
with  Eternal  Love  rewards  a  pious  and  faiihfdl 
heart.  If  He  who  dwells  in  heaven  blesses  sgd 
a  marriage  with  a  progeny,  what  ravishing  pros- 
pects, what  pure  delight,  what  felicity  on  mtk, 
to  see  themselves  live  anew  in  well-dispoid, 
beloved  children;  to  bring  up  useful  citixmof 
earth,  and  blessed  inhabitants  of  heaven;  to  see 
a  powerful  support  growing  up  for  helpless  oU 
age;  a  sensible  comfort  in  their  infirmities!  0 
God !  what  a  rich  recompeose  for  all  the  lod, 
and  labour,  and  care,  which  we  expend  on  edo- 
cation  and  attention  to  the  inheritors  of  oar 
names  and  property ;  and  when,  as  we  may  hope, 
our  wishes  are  fulfilled,  of  our  virtues  also! 
What  a  goodly  lot,  to  be  permitted  to  hear  the 
sweet  names  of  father  and  mother! 

"All  happiness  to  you,  my  estimable  friead, 
who  to-day  enjoy  the  felicity  of  being  etemaHf 
united  with  such  a  consort!  I  know  her  noble> 
minded  and  pious  heart,  which  is  ojpen  to  and 
warm  for  every  friendly  feeling.  I  (fo  not  neei 
to  place  before  your  eyes  the  duties  which  such 
a  union  imposes  upon  you;  yoa  have  practised 
them;  you  have  thereby  become  happy;  joi 
will  become  so  aeain;  and  if  the  spirits  of  the 
blessed  learo  the  late  of  their  monal  friends,  and 

Earticipale  in  it,  the  departed  saint  that  is  ift 
eaven  will  look  down  with  pure  and  indesen* 
bable  joy  on  this  new  union,  upon  which  JM 
this  day  enter  with  the  chosen  one  of  yoarheait 
"  Happiness  and  the  blessing  of  Gud  be  nna 
you,  amiable  and  virgin  bride !  The  frieni  of 
your  heart  is  the  husband  of  your  choice,  aad 
worthy  of  your  whole  esteem  and  of  yovr  tei- 
derest  afifection.  You  may  boldly  cast  yooiself 
into  his  outstretched  arms ;  expect,  wilboot  ap- 
prehension, from  him,  what  the  most  perieet 
friendship,  nuptial  love,  and  inviolable  fiddiif 
can  give.  He  that  fears  Grod,  fulfils  vows,  ih 
keeps  covenant  even  unto  death ;  to  him  thatkis 
passed  through  rough  and  solitary  paths,  van 
and  heart-felt  friendship  is  like^a  cordial  to  tk 
wanderer,  who,  aAer  roaming  through  hanes 
deserts,  finds  a  shady  spring :  he  approaches  i: 
with  the  most  fervent  gratitude,  and  eveiydrop 
of  water  which  pours  refreshment  into  his  lu- 
guishing  heart  is  sacred  to  him. 

"O  God,  thou  hearest  our  prayer;  do  thoa 
bless  those  whom  thy  hand  has  iomed  together, 
and  bless  them  with  all  the  felicity  of  a  pore 
love,  which  death  cannot  destroy !    Amen  !* 

Hereupon  followed  the  priestly  benedictioa; 
Stilling's  and  Selma's  hearts  and  hands  wen 
inseparably  united,  and  the  Almighty  gave  his 
gracious  blessing  to  this  union.  Mr.  Scbmen 
took  much  interest  in  this  joyful  event;  he  pro- 
vided the  marriage-feast,  and  entertained  ihs 
newly-married  couple,  with  their  friends  vho 
were  present,  both  to  oinner  and  sapper. 

Schmerz  also  wished  to  celebrate  the  dty  fol- 
lowing by  an  excursion  into  the  Rheingsa;  two 
coaches  were  therefore  ordered,  in  oneof  whick 
Madame  Schmerz,  the  aunt,  and  Selma,  rode^ 

and  in  the  other,  Mr.  Schmerz,  Mr.  W %  ^ 

Inspector,  and  Stilling.  The  way  led  uob 
Creutznach  to  Bingen,  from  whence  they  cro*' 
L«^  \Yv«^Yv\Xi«^Wvvokce  to  Geisenheim,  to  vievtht 
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over  against  Bingen  to  Niederwald,  which  also 
beloog::»  to  the  Count  of  Ostein,  ana  is  laid  out 
ie  the  manner  of  an  EUiglish  park.  The  whole 
joamey  was  enchanting;  objects  every  where 

{presented  themselves  which  afibrded  peculiar 
bod  for  the  eye  of  a  mind  susceptible  of  the 
beauties  of  nature  and  of  art ;  the  whole  com- 
pany was  consequently  extremely  well  pleased. 

They  dined  in  the  midst  of  the  Niederwald,  at 
a  forester's  house;  and  after  dinner,  the  after- 
DooQ  was  spent  in  walking,  while  the  various 
beautiful  scenes,  prospects,  and  objects,  refresh- 
ed the  eye  and  the  heart.  Towards  five  o'clock, 
Lhey  commenced  their  return ;  the  coaches  with 
the  ladies  drove  down  the  hill,  and  the  gentle- 
men went  on  foot.  The  latter  now  resolved  to 
stop  at  Riidesheim,  and  drink  another  bottle  of 
:he  excellent  wine  of  that  place,  to  cement  their 
friendship ;  meanwhile,  the  ladies  were  to  cross 
the  river  at  the  ferry,  and  wait  at  Bingen  till 
they  should  follow  them  in  a  boat.  This  was 
accordingly  done ;  but  meanwhile  a  storm  arose, 
the  waves  were  high,  and  it  already  began  to  be 
iark,  particularly  as  the  sky  was  covered  with 
black  clouds.  They  took  their  seats  in  the  boat, 
notwithstanding,  and  passed  over  the  rushing 
iraves,  in  the  midst  of  the  roaring  of  the  storm; 
iod  with  much  danger  and  anxiety  arrived  safely 
at  the  other  side. 

All  three  now  stood  on  the  shore  at  Bingen  to 
receive  their  beloved  friends,  who  were  how- 
ever still  waiting  with  their  coach  on  the  oppo- 
Hte  shore.  At  length  thev  drove  into  the  ferry, 
lod  the  ferry-boat  pushed  off.  But  what  were 
their  feelings,  when  the  ferry-boat,  instead  of 
coming  across,  went  down  the  river !  The 
ilream  rage4,  and  scarcely  half-a-quarter  of  a 
league  further  down,  the  waters  roared  in  the 
Bingen-loch  like  distant  thunder;  the  ferry-boat 
iras  drifting  towards  this  dangerous  place;  and 
all  this  when  it  was  growing  dark.  Schmerz, 
W—,  and  Stilling  stood  there,  as  if  lamed  hand 
and  foot ;  they  looked  like  poor  criminals  that 
had  just  received  their  sentence ;  all  Bingen  ran 
together — all  was  in  an  uproar — and  some  sail- 
ers put  off  in  a  large  boat  after  the  unfortunate 
people. 

Meanwhile,  the  ferry-boat  with  the  coach  con- 
tinued to  drift  further  down ;  the  boat  followed 
them,  and  at  length  neither  of  them  could  be 
seen  ;  besides  all  this,  it  grew  ever  darker  and 
more  dismaying. 

Stilling  stood  as  before  the  judgment-seat  of 
Ihe  Almighty;  he  could  neither  pray,  nor  think; 
his  eyes  gazed  fixedly  between  the  lofty  mount- 
ains towards  the  Bingen-loch ;  he  felt  as  though 
be  stood  up  to  the  neck  in  burning  sand;  his 
Belma,  that  excellent  gift  of  God,  was  lost  to 
him :  the  horrible  cry  of  the  crowd  resounded  in 
his  deafened  ears  on  all  sides,  "  The  poor  people 
are  lost !  God  be  gracious  to  them  1"  O  !  what 
hitense  misery  I  and  this  lasted  two  hours. 

At  length,  a  young  man,  a  clergyman,  of  the 
name  of  Grentli,  pressed  through  the  people  to 
the  three  men.    He  placed  himself  with  a  cheer- 
ing  expression   of  countenance   before   them, 
pressed  their  hands,  and  said,  "  Be  satisfied,  dear 
airs!  be  not  apprehensive;  people  are  not  so 
easily  lost.    Be  not  disturbed  by  the  foolish  talk 
of  the  mob;  most  probably,  the  ladies  are  al- 1 
ready  over.    Come,  we  will  go  along  the  shore  | 
on  this  side;  I  will  show  you  the  way  !"    This  j 
was  like  a  cool  dew  on  their  burning  hearts ; ! 
they  followed  his  advice,  and  he  conducted  them 
by  the  arm  down  the  meadow,  and  all  his  words  \ 
wen  words  ofcomlbrt  and  peace. 


As  they  were  walking  towards  the  Mouse 
tower,  having  their  eyes  constantly  fixed  on  the 
stream,  they  heard  opposite  them,  on  the  left 
hand,  a  rattling  and  rushing,  as  if  a  coach  were 
driving  between  the  hedges;  all  four  looked 
thither,  but  it  was  too  dark  to  see  any  thing. 
Stilling  therefore  called  aloud,  and  Selma  an- 
swered, "  We  are  safe  !" 

Klopstock's  "  Come  hither,  Abaddona,  to  thy 
Redeemer  !"  and  these  words,  "  We  arc  safe  r 
produced  one  and  the  same  effect.  Schmerz, 
W— ,  and  Stilling  fell  upon  the  neck  of  the 
good  Catholic  priest,  just  as  if  he  himself  had 
been  their  deliverer,  and  he  rejoiced  with  them 
as  a  brother.  O  thou  messenger  of  peace,  thou 
real  evangelist,  eternal  blessings  be  upon  thee ! 

All  three  now  ran  to  the  coach ;  Stilling  out- 
stripped them,  and  met  on  the  way  his  Selma, 
who  went  before  the  others  on  foot.  He  was 
astonished  to  find  her  quite  composed,  undis- 
turbed, and  without  any  sign  of  having  suffered 
from  fear;  he  could  not  comprehend  this,  and 
asked  her  respecting  this  singular  phenomenon ; 
she  replied,  with  a  tender  and  smiliug  counte- 
nance, "  /  thought,  God  does  all  things  well ;  if  U 
were  his  will  to  tear  me  from  you  a^ain,  He  must 
have  a  good  object  in  view:  therefore  his  vtHI  be 
doner 

They  now  again  betook  themselves  to  their 
carriages,  and  drove  quietly,  and  safely,  in  the 
night-time,  to  Cruetznach. 

The  cause  of  all  this  terror  and  grief  was 
merely  the  drunkenness  of  the  ferry  people,  who 
were  so  intoxicated  that  they  were  unable  to 
stand,  much  less  guide  the  fernr-boat.  The  sail- 
ors, who  were  sent  off  with  the  boat,  were  the 
sole  cause  of  their  deliverance ;  they  found  the 
ferry  close  bv  the  Bingen-loch,  fastened  their 
boat  to  it,  and  with  dreadful  toil  and  labour  row- 
ed it  across  above  the  rocks  and  the  Mouse  tow- 
er. As  a  punishment,  the  ferry-men  were  dis- 
placed, ana  imprisoned  on  bread  and  water;  all 
which  they  well  deserved. 

It  is  the  plan  of  Providence,  in  all  its  dealings, 
by  which  it  leads  him  who  lets  himself  be  led^ 
it  to  the  great  and  glorious  aim,  that  when  be- 
stowing some  great  felicity  upon  him,  if  he 
cleave  passionately  to  it,  it  threatens  in  a  pow- 
erful maimer  to  take  it  from  him  again,  solely 
in  order  entirely  to  mortify  this  sensual  attach- 
ment, which  is  so  extremely  opposed  to  all  moral 
perfection  and  to  activity  for  the  good  of  mankind. 
It  is  true  what  the  mystics  say  in  this  case,  that 
"  Crod  seeks  an  undivided  heart;  it  may  love  and 
value  the  gift,  bvionno  account  more  fughljf  than 
the  Giverr  Stilling  has  always  found  it  thus; 
as  every  attentive  reader,  who  is  experienced  in 
the  ways  of  God^  will  easily  perceive. 

A  few  days  after,  Stilling,  with  his  Selma,  ac- 
companied oy  her  aunt,  set  out  for  Rittersburg. 
They  were  met  half-way  by  the  students  of  that 
place,  who  testified  their  joy  and  the  interest 
they  took,  by  presenting  a  poem,  and  by  mosic, 
and  a  ball. 

Thus  began  a  new  period  of  his  domestic  life. 
Selma  sent  immediately  for  the  two  children 
from  Zweibriicken,  and  with  extreme  care  un- 
dertook their  much-neglected  education.  At  the 
same  time,  she  represented  to  Stilling  the  neces- 
sity of  her  having  possession  of  the  cash ;  for 
she  said,  "  My  dear  husband,  your  whole  soul 
is  engaged  in  its  important  vocation,  in  its  high 
destiny;  domestic  arrangements^  at^L  datssft*^ 
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without  interruption,  and  henceforth  leave  to  me 
income  and  expenditure.  Commit  both  debts 
and  housekeeping  to  my  management,  and  let 
me  provide ;  you  will  nnd  your  account  in  so 
doing."  Siilhng  most  joyiulljr  assented,  and 
soon  saw  the  happy  result;  his  children,  his 
furniture,  his  table,  were  all  becomingly  and 
agreeably  attended  to,  so  that  every  one  was 
^ratified.  Every  friend  was  welcome  to  his  ta- 
ble, but  never  sumptuously  treated ;  his  house 
was  the  refuge  of  the  worthiest  young  men : 
many  a  one  was  thus  preserved  from  ruin,  and 
others  reclaimed  from  going  astray ;  but  all  this 
was  managed  with  such  decorum  and  dignity, 
that  even  the  most  poisonous-tongued  calumni- 
ator did  not  venture  to  spread  any  nnt)ecoming 
report. 

With  all  this,  the  money  was  never  entirely 
expended ;  there  was  always  something  in  hand, 
and  comparatively,  even  superfluity.  Selma  also 
formed  a  plan  for  liquidaimg  the  debts,  the  in- 
terest upon  which  was  to  be  regularly  paid,  and 
the  Rittersburg  debts  discharged  first.  This  lat- 
ter was  accomplished  in  less  than  three  years, 
and  money  was  then  sent  to  Scbonenthal;  by 
which  the  creditors  were  rendered  more  tranquil ; 
in  a  word,  Stilling's  tedious  and  painful  sutifcr- 
'  ings  had  an  end. 

And  if  occasionally,  tormenting  letters  still 
arrived,  Selma  answered  them  herself,  and  that 
in  such  a  manner  as  must  necessarily  have  im- 
parted confidence  and  satisfaction  to  every  one 
who  was  in  any  degree  rational. 

However,  circumstances  gradually  occurred 
which  greatly  limited  Stilling's  sphere  of  action. 
His  activity  and  the  number  of  his  writings  cre- 
ated envy;  there  were  those  who  sought,  as 
much  as  possible,  to  envelope  him  in  obscurity, 
and  to  place  him  in  a  wrong  light;  he  did  much 
for  the  general  good,  but  it  was  not  observed ; 
on  the  contrary,  his  course  was  not  always 
deemed  ri^ht ;  and  when  the  court  or  other  po- 
litical bodies  were  desirous  of  bestowing  a  rec- 
ompense upon  him.  it  was  prevented.  Add  to 
this,  Stilling  wished  to  be  able  to  complete  and 
teach  his  whole  system ;  but  this  was  impossible 
in  the  existing  order  of  things,  for  his  colleagues 
participated  in  the  system  of  tuition.  Finally, 
nis  income  was  too  small  to  enable  him  to 
make  provision  for  his  family ;  and  this  had  be- 
come the  chief  object  of  his  attention,  since  his 
debts  no  longei^ppressed  him.  All  this  excited 
in  him  the  determination  to  accept  a  more  ad- 
vantageous vocation,  as  soon  as  Providence 
should  put  it  in  his  power.  However,  he  was 
inwardly  cheerful  and  happy ;  for  all  this  was 
not  sufiering,  but  merely  a  limiting  of  circum- 
stances. 

At  length,  in  the  year  1784,  the  Elector  re- 
solved to  remove  the  academy  of  Political  Econ- 
■  omy  from  Rittcrsberg  to  Heidelberg,  and  unite 
it  with  the  ancient  university  there.  Stilling's 
situation  was  thereby  improved,  inasmuch  as 
his  sphere  of  operation  was  more  extensive, 
and  his  income  in  some  measure  increased ;  but 
there  was  still  no  possibility  of  making  provis- 
ion for  his  family,  and  envy  now  became  still 
stronger.  He  found  indeed  many  powerful 
friends  there;  and  he  gained  the  affections  of 
the  public  because  he  continued  gratuitously  to 
practise  as  an  oculist,  with  much  success. 
However,  he  was  obliged  to  submit  to  much 
that  was  painful  and  vexatious.  What  con- 
soled  him  the  most,  was  the  univeTsa\  \ov«  ot 


students,  and  the  town ;  besides  which,  his  fide^ 
iiy  and  diligence  notwithstanding  every  obsta- 
cle, penetrated  at  length  to  the  ears  of  the  Elec- 
tor, who,  without  his  knowledge,  and  entirely 
gratuitously,  sent  him  the  patent  of  Electofai 
Aulic  Counsellor,  and  assured  him  of  his  favor. 

About  this  time,  Mr.  Friedenberg  died  of  wa- 
ter on  the  chesu  Selma  had  previously  eoa- 
vinced  him,  by  a  very  affecting  letter,  of  Sdll- 
Ing's  integrity,  and  of  the  certain  paymeot  of 
his  debts,  and  thus  he  died  ia  peace,  and  u  a 
Christian ;  for  this  be  was.  in  the  fall  sense  of 
the  word.    Peace  be  with  bis  ashes ! 

Stilling  was  also  accepted  as  a  regular  mem- 
ber of  the  German  Society  in  Manheim ;  in  a** 
sequence  of  which  he  travelled  thither  once  e?- 
trs  fortnight,  with  bis  friend  Coanselior  Mi^ 
These  excursions  were  always  a  very  pleasiag 
recreation,  and  he  felt  happy  in  the  cirele  of  lo 
many  estimable  men.  His  acquaintance  with 
excellent  characters  also  became  more  extcD- 
sive  and  useful.  To  this,  another  circtunstance 
greatly  contributed. 

In  the  year  178G,  the  University  of  Heidelberg 
celebrated  the  jubilee  of  its  fourth  centenaiy, 
with  great  pomp,  and  amidst  the  concourse  of  a 
great  multitude  of  people  from  far  and  near. 
The  solemn  jubilee  address  in  the  name  and  oa 
the  part  of  the  Academy  of  Civil  and  Political 
Economy,  was  committed  to  Stilling;  he  there- 
fore prepared  it  considerately  and  calmly,  and 
experienced  an  effect  of  which  there  are  few  par- 
allel instances,  but  to  which  circumstances  con- 
tributed not  a  little,  and,  perhaps,  the  chief  part 
All  the  other  addresses  were  given  in  the  great 
hall  of  the  university,  in  Latin ;  besides  vhick, 
it  was  bitterly  cold,  and  all  the  auditory  were 
weary  of  the  endless  Latin  speeches,  and'takiag 
degrees.  When  it  came  to  Stilling's  turn,  the 
whole  auditory  were  conducted  into  the  hall  of 
the  statistical  academy,  which  was  a  beantifnl 
one,  and  as  it  was  evening,  was  lighted  up  and 
warmed.  Stilling  stepped  forth,  and  made  an 
oration  in  German,  with  his  wonted  cheerful- 
ness. The  result  was  unexpected ;  tears  began 
to  flow— a  whisper  ran  through  the  assembh— 
and  at  length  they  began  to  clap,  and  exclaiB, 
"  Bravo !"  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  cease  oatil 
the  noise  was  over.  This  was  repeated  several 
times ;  and  when  he  descended  from  the  rostran, 
the  representative  of  the  Elector,  the  Minutter 
Von  Obemdorf,  thanked  him  very  expressive^'; 
after  which  the  grandees  of  the  Palatinate,  ia 
their  stars  and  orders,  approached  to  embrace 
and  salute  him,  which  was  also  subsequectly 
done  by  the  principal  deputies  of  the  imperial 
cities  and  universities.  It  may  easily  be  con- 
ceived what  Stilling  felt  on  this  occasion.  GoJ 
was  with  him,  and  granted  him  a  drop  of  well- 
earned,  honorable  enjoyment,  which  had  befnt» 
long  unreasonablv  withheld  from  him.  How- 
ever, he  was  fully  conscious  in  all  this,  how 
little  he  had  contributed  towards  deserving  tbis 
honor.  His  talent  was  the  gift  of  God ;  that  bo 
had  been  enabled  duly  to  cultivate  it,  wa$  tbo 
consequence  of  Divine  providence ;  and  tbai  ibo 
present  effect  was  so  astonishing,  was  chiefly 
the  result  of  circumstances.  Tb  GM  alowe  U  tie 
gftny! 

From  this  lime,  Still itig  enjoyed  the  love  and 
esteem  of  all  the  higher  ranks  of  the  Palatinate 
in  an  abundant  measure ;  and  it  was  just  at  this 
time  also,  that  Providence  began  to  prepare  the 
«\a\\oti  fox  VsATi^  foe  which  it  had  intended,  '    "" 
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The  Landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel,  from  the 
ne  he  first  assumed  the  rein^f  government, 
id  taken  the  beneficent  resolution  of  placing 
e  University  of  Marburg  in  a  better  coiidition  \ 
id  to  this  end  had  removed  thitber  those  cele- 
mted  men,  Von  Seichow,  Baidinger,  and  oth- 
1.  He  now  also  wished  to  see  the  Economi- 
il  department  filled,  and  for  this  purpose  sev- 
al  learned  men  were  proposed  to  nim;  but  cir- 
imstances  stood  in  the  way,  which  hindered 
eir  coming.  At  length,  in  the  year  1786,  the 
te  Mr.  Leske  of  Leipsic  receiveu  the  appoint- 
ed, and  he  proceeded  thiUier,  but  snnered  a 
ingerous  fall  on  the  journey,  so  that  he  died  a 
eek  aAer  his  arrival  in  Marburg.  Now,  though 
filing  had  been  often  spoken  of,  yet  persons  of 
»nsequence  opposed  his  appointment;  because 
ey  believed  a  man  who  had  written  so  many 
rvels  was  scarcely  suitable  for  such  a  station. 
It  no  man  can  withstand  the  plan  of  Provi- 
nce. Stilling,  in  consequence  of  a  rescript 
>m  the  Landgrave,  was  formally  and  regular- 
appointed  by  the  University  of  Marburg,  pub- 
:  and  ordinary  Professor  of  the  Economical, 
Dancial,  and  Statistical  sciences,  with  a  fixed 
come  of  1200  dollars  sterling,  or  2130  guilders 
Trent  money,  and  a  respectable  provision  for 
s  wife  in  case  of  his  death. 
Thanks,  ardent  and  heartfelt  thanks  to  Will- 
n  the  Ninth,  the  prince  of  the  noble  and  wor- 
f  Hessians.  He  recognized  Stilling's  honest 
entions  and  his  impulse  to  be  useful,  and  this 
IS  the  cause  of  his  being  appointed.  This  he 
er wards  testified  to  him,  when  he  was  favor- 
wit  h  an  audience;  he  was  requested  to  relate 
I  history,  with  which  the  Landgrave  was  afiect- 
and  pleased.  He  himself  thanked  God  for 
ving  made  use  of  him,  as  an  instrument,  to 
r  the  foundation  of  Stilling's  good  fortune ; 
d  promised,  at  the  same  time,  constantly  to 
pport  him,  and  to  manifest  paternal  fidelity  to 
n  and  his  family. 

Stilling  accept^  this  appointment  with  the 
>5t  heanfelt  thankfulness  to  his  wise  and  heav- 
ly  Guide,  and  now  saw  all  his  wishes  fulfiU- 
;  for  he  could  now  fill  up  and  teach  his  whole 
Item,  and  in  his  domestic  affairs  and  manner 
life,  could  also  lay  up  something  for  his  chil- 
sn,  and  consequently  make  them  happy.  At 
it  time  he  had  only  three  children;  thedangh- 
'  and  son  by  the  nrst  marriage  were  growmg 
:  the  daughter  he  sent  for  a  year  to  the  rela- 
ys of  her  late  mother;  but  the  son  was  boarded 
th  a  very  worthy  preacher,  in  the  neighbour- 
od  of  Heilbronn.  Selma  had  had  three  chil- 
sn,  but  an  infant  son  and  daughter  had  already 
id  in  Heidelberg;  the  youngest  child,  a  girl  of 
'ear  old,  he  therefore  took  with  him  to  Marburg. 
He  set  out  for  this  hisjplace  of  destination,  at 
LSter,  1787,  with  his  wife  and  child.  At  Frank- 
1,  he  again  visited  his  old  and  faithful  friend 
'afl,  who  heartily  rejoiced  at  the  admirable  re- 
It  of  his  painful  trials,  and  thanked  God  with 
n. 

At  Marburg  he  was  received  in  a  very  cordial 
d  friendly  manner  by  all  the  members  of  the 
iversity ;  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  he  were  enter- 
^  his  native  land,  and  coming  amongst  his 
ends  and  acquaintances.  Even  those  who  had 
aored  against  him  became  his  best  friends,  as 
on  as  they  learned  to  know  him,  for  their  in- 
itions  were  pore  and  good. 
After  having  courageously  entered  upon  his 
Ice,  confiding  in  the  Divine  assistance,  and 
ly  established  himself,  his  heart  impelled  him 
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to  see  once  more  his  aged  father,  Wllhelm  SliU^ 
ing.  The  journey  was  not  a  great  or  difficult 
one  for  the  venerable  old  man,  for  Stilling's  na- 
tive province  and  birth-place  ia  qply  a  few  miles 
from  Marburg;  he  wrote  to  him,  therefore,  and 
invited  him  to  come  to  him,  because  be  himself 
had  not  time  to  undertake  the  journey.  The 
good  old  man  consented  with  joy;  and  Stilling, 
therefore,  made  preparations  for  fetching  him 
with  a  horse,  all  which  was  provided  by  the  son 
of  Johann  Stilling,  the  mine-surveyor  of  Dillen- 
burg. 

He  would  gladly  also  have  seen  his  uncle  Jo- 
hann Stilling.  But  the  great  Father  of  men  had 
called  him  away  a  year  before  from  his  daily 
labor,  and  removed  him  to  a  more  extensive 
sphere  of  action.  In  his  latter  years,  he  had  be- 
come surveyor-in-chief  of  the  mines,  and  had 
contributed  much  to  the  prosperity  of  his  roim- 
try.  His  whole  life  was  an  unceasing  activity 
for  the  good  of  mankind,  and  an  ardent  striving 
after  the  discovery  of  new  truths.  His  influence 
on  the  life,  manners,  and  conduct  of  his  neigh- 
bours was  so  great  and  so  powerful,  that  his 
whole  outward  manner  of  life  and  conduct  is  di- 
vided amongst  the  peasants  of  his  village ;  the 
one  lauffhs  like  him,  the  other  has  assumed  his 
gait,  a  third  his  favorite  expressions,  &c.  £Us 
spirit  remains  distributed  amongst  bis  friend?, 
and  renders  him  immortal,  even  with  respect  to 
this  world ;  his  memory  also,  as  a  servant  of  the 
state,  is  blessed;  for  his  establishments  and  in- 
stitutions will  aflbrd  food  and  refreshment  to  the 
poor  in  after-times,  when  Johann  Stilling's  bones 
are  become  dust.  Rest  sweetly,  thou  worthy  son 
of  Eberhard  Stilling  I  thou  hast  done  honor  to 
him,  the  pious  patriarch ;  and  now,  in  his  exal- 
tation, he  will  rejoice  over  his  son,  conduct  him 
before  the  Redeemer's  throne,  and  render  thanks 
unto  Him. 

In  the  summer  of  the  year  1787,  on  a  fine  clear 
aflemoon,  as  Stilling  was  upon  the  rostrum,  and 
lecturing  on  Technology,  some  of  the  young  gen- 
tlemen who  were  studying  there  all  at  once  en- 
tered Uie  lecture-room.  One  of  them  exclaimed 
aloud,"  Your  father  is  come;  all  is  now  at  an 
end  here !"  Stilling  was  mute ;  a  variet/of  feel- 
ings assailed  his  heart;  he  tottered  <Cown  the 
steps,  accompanied  by  his  whole  auditory. 

At  the  house-door  below,  Selma  had  welcom- 
ed her  cood  father-in-law  with  tears;  had  led 
him  and  his  attendant,  the  mine-surveyor,  into 
the  parlour,  and  was  gone  to  fetch  her  child ;  du- 
ring which  time  Stilling  entered  with  his  reti- 
nue. Immediately  opposite  the  door  stood  the 
mine-surveyor,  and  at  the  side,  to  the  lefl,  Wil- 
helm  Stilling;  be  held  his  hat  in  his  hand ;  stood 
bent  with  age ;  and  in  his  venerable  visage,  time, 
and  a  variety  of  afflictions,  had  graven  many 
and  deep  furrows.  Timid,  and  with  a  very  pe- 
culiar sbamefacedness,  which  leaves  no  one  un- 
aflfected,  he  looked  askant  in  the  face  of  his  son 
as  he  approached.  The  latter  stept  up  to  hid» 
with  the  most  heartfelt  emotion;  behind  him 
stood  his  numerous  auditory,  and  every  one  smi- 
led with  extreme  and  sympathetic  satisfaction. 
Father  and  son  first  of  all  looked  fixedly  at  each 
other  for  some  moments,  and  then  fell  into  each 
other's  embrace,  with  a  mixture  of  sobbing  and 
weeping.  After  this,  they  stood  again  and  look- 
ed at  each  other. 

SHlUng.—"  Father,  you  have  aged  very  macK 
in  the  last  thirteen  "^c^x^r  ^ 
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tnit  tkau  /  I  am  yon  r  son,  and  am  proud  of  being 
so.  Your  prayers,  and  your  mode  of  educating 
me,  have  made  me  the  man  I  am  now  become ; 
without  you,  this  would  not  have  been  the  case/* 

WilAelm.--"  Well,  well,  let  it  be  so.  God  has 
done  it.    His  name  be  praised !" 

Stilling. — "  It  seems  to  me  as  if  I  were  stand- 
ing before  my  grandfather ;  you  are  become  very 
like  him, dear  father!" 

WUhelm.^"  Like  in  body  and  soul.  I  feci  the 
inward  peace  which  he  possessed ;  and  as  he  act- 
ed, I  seek  also  to  act." 

Stilling. — "  Ah,  how  hard  and  stiff  your  bands 
are !  does  it  then  go  hard  with  you  V* 

He  smiled  like  father  Stilling,  and  said, "  I  am 
a  peasant,  and  bom  to  labor;  that  is  my  voca- 
tion ;  do  not  let  that  trouble  thee,  my  son  !  it  is 
difficult  for  me  to  earn  my  bread,  but  yet  I  have 
no  want." 

He  now  cordially  welcomed  the  mine-survey- 
or, on  which  Sclma  entered  wirh  her  little  daugh- 
ter; the  old  man  took  it  by  the  hand,  and  said, 
with  emotion,  "The  Almighty  bless  thee,  my 
child !"  Selma  sat  down,  contemplated  the  old 
man,  and  shed  gentle  tears. 

The  assembly  now  broke  up;  the  students  took 
their  leave ;  and  the  Marburg  friends  began  to 
visit  Stilling's  father.  As  much  honor  was  done 
him  as  if  he  had  been  a  person  of  rank.  Grod 
will  reward  them  for  their  noble-mindedness ;  it 
is  worthy  of  their  hearts. 

Wilhelm  resided  for  some  days  with  his  son, 
and  frequently  said,  "  This  season  has  been  a 
foretaste  of  heaven  to  me."  Pleased  and  much 
affected,  he  then  returned  with  his  attendant. 

Stilling,  therefore,  now  lives  in  Marburg,  per- 
fectly happy  and  useful.  His  marriage-state  is 
daily  a  source  of  the  most  sublime  delight  that 
can  be  conceived  on  earth ;  for  Selma  loves  him 
vrith  her  whole  soul,  above  every  thing  in  the 
world ;  her  whole  heart  incessantly  inclines  to- 
wards him ;  and  as  his  man^  and  long-continued 
sufierings  have  made  him  timid,  so  that  he  is  al- 
ways apprehensive  of  something  without  know- 
ing what,  her  whole  endeavours  are  directed  to 
cheer  him.  and  tp  wipe  away  the  tears  from  his 
eyes  whicn  so  easily  flow,  because  their  courses 
and  floodgates  have  become  so  wide  and  fluent 
She  possesses  what  is  called  good  and  agreeable 
manners,  without  loving  or  seeking  much  socie- 
ty ;  they  have  therefore  been  formed  by  the  com- 
pany she  kept,  and  rendered  pleasing  also  to  per- 
sons of  rank.  Towards  the  children  bv  the  first 
marriage  she  is  every  thing  that  Stilling  can 
wish ;  she  is  wholly  mother  and  friend.  1  do  not 
wish  to  say  more  of  the  noble-minded  woman ; 
she  has  read  all  that  precedes,  and  reproved  me 
for  having  praised  her;  however,  I  owe  more  to 
her  and  my  readers,  to  the  praise  of  God;  I  have 
therefore  concealed  from  ner  what  I  have  just 
said,  and  what  follows.  She  is  rather  short,  and 
stiffly  formed;  has  a  pleasing  and  intelligent 
countenance ;  and  from  her  blue  eyes  and  smi- 
ling looks  a  stream  of  benevolence  and  philan- 
thropy pours  forth  towards  every  noble-minded 
individual.  In  all  her  affairs,  even  in  those 
which  are  not  directly  feminine,  she  has  a  calm 
and  penetrating  look,  and  always  a  mature  and 
deciding  judgment,  so  that  her  husband  often  ad- 
vises with  her;  and  when  his  rapid  and  active 
spirit  is  partial,  he  follows  her,  and  always  fares 
well  in  so  doing.  Her  religious  views  are  en- 
Jightened,  and  she  is  warm  in  her  love  to  God, 
to  her  Redeemer^  and  to  man.    Sparing  as  sh«' 
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it  is  requisite.  Her  mode.<(ty  is  peculiar;  At 
seeks  always  tc^be  dependant  on  her  husband, 
and  is  so  even  when  he  follows  her  advice ;  she 
never  seeks  to  shine,  and  yet  she  pleases  wher- 
ever she  appears;  every  worthy  character  feels 
happy  in  her  society.  I  could  say  still  more ; 
but  I  set  bounds  to  my  pen.  "  Whom  God  loves, 
he  gives  such  a  wife,"  says  (5dtz  Vcu  Berlicb- 
ingen  of  his  Maria,  and  Stilling  says  the  same 
of  his  Sclma. 

Besides  all  this,  his  income  is  large,  and  all 
care  about  his  maintenance  is  entirely  vanished. 
Of  his  usefulness  in  his  vocation  it  is  not  the 
place  to  speak  here ;  the  man  of  integrity  and 
the  Christian  labors  incessantly,  commits  the 
success  of  it  to  God,  and  is  silent. 

He  continues  to  operate  for  the  cataract,  at 
Marburg  also,  gratuitously,  and  with  much  suc- 
cess. More  than  a  hundred  blind  people,  prin- 
cipally of  the  poor  and  laboring  class,  have  al- 
ready received  their  sight  through  him,  with 
God  s  help,  and  with  it  the  means  of  again  earn- 
ing their  bread.  How  many  a  delightful  hour 
does  this  easy  and  beneficial  aid  occasion  him ; 
when,  after  the  operation,  or  at  their  departure, 
those  who  have  been  so  long  blind  press  his  hands, 
and  direct  him  for  a  recompense  to  the  exceed- 
ingly rich  inheritance  of  the  future  world !  For 
ever  blessed  be  the  woman  who  formerly  con- 
strained him  to  try  this  beneficial  mode  oi  cure! 
without  it,  he  would  not  have  been  so  efficient 
an  instrument  in  the  hand  of  the  Father  of  the 
poor  and  the  blind.  Ever  blessed  be  also  the 
memory  of  the  venerable  Molitor!  May  his 
spirit  enjoy,  in  the  brilliant  plains  of  the  paradise 
of  God,  all  the  superabundant  felicity  of  the  friend 
of  man,  for  having  instructed  Stilling  as  an  oc- 
ulist, and  laid  the  first  masterly  hand  on  him. 

Young  man,  thou  who  readest  this,  watch  over 
every  germ  of  benevolence  and  philanthropv  that 
springs  forth  in  thy  soul;  cherish  it  with  su- 
preme care,  and  nourish  it  up  to  a  tree  of  life 
that  bears  twelve  manner  of  fruits.  If  foresight 
destines  thee  to  a  useful  vocation,  pursue  it; 
but  if  some  other  impulse  awake  braide,  or  if 
Providence  unfold  a  prospect  to  thee,  where, 
without  injuring  thy  peculiar  vocation,  thea 
canst  disseminate  seeas  of  blessedness,  then 
neglect  it  not;  let  it  cost  thee  toil,  and  arduous 
labour,  if  needful ;  for  nothing  conducts  us  more 
immediately  nearer  to  God  than  beneficence. 

But  beware  of  the  false  activity  which  so 
greatly  prevails  in  the  present  age,  and  which  I 
am  wont  to  call  bustling  affectation.  The  slave 
of  sensualitv,  the  voluptuary,  covers  filthiness 
with  the  whitewash  of  philanthropy;  be  wishes 
to  do  good  in  all  directions,  but  knows  not  what 
is  good ;  he  often  assists  a  poor  good-for-nothing 
to  gain  a  situation,  where  he  does  amazing  in- 
jury, and  works  where  he  ought  not  to  work. 
In  this  manner  acts  also  the  proud  priest  of  bis 
own  reason,  who,  notwithstanding,  mak&^  dread- 
ful mistakes  by  his  childish  sophistry  in  the  vale 
of  shadows  and  ignes  fatui ;  he  seeks  to  be  an 
autocrat  in  the  moral  creation,  lays  unhewn  or 
even  mouldering  stones  in  the  building,  ia  the 
improper  place,  and  plasters  up  chasms  and 
holes  with  un tempered  mortar. 

Young  man,  first  seek  a  renewed  heart,  and 
let  thy  understanding  be  enlightened  by  the 
heavenly  light  of  truth  I  Be  pure  in  heart,  and 
thou  Shalt  see  God ;  and  when  thou  behoMest 
the  source  of  light,  thou  wilt  also  discover  the 
«\m\.  vik^  tv^TTo^  way  that  leadeth  unto  life; 
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ies  of  doing  good ;  and  if  Buch  present 
s,  seize  them  wilh  avidity ;  be  of  good 
rod  will  assist  thee ;  and  when  thou 
leded  in  a  worthy  action,  thank  God 
n  thy  closet,  and  be  silent ! 
conclude,  I  must  cast  something  off 
that  oppresses  me.  It  is  difficult  to 
history  of  living  persons ;  the  indi- 
Timits  faults,  sins,  weaknesses,  and 
ich  cannot  be  revealed  to  the  public ; 
hero  of  the  tale  appears  better  than  he 
little  can  all  the  good  be  told  that  he 
e  be  deprived  of  his  gracious  reward. 
!r,  I  am  not  writing  Stilling's  whole 
induct,  but  the  history  of  Proiidenu  in 
:eofhim.  The  great  Judffe  will  eventu- 
s  faults  in  the  one,  and  nis  little  good 
r  golden  scale  of  the  sanctuary.  He 
er  an  unprofitable  servant;  but  thy 
e,  O  Thou  Most  Merciful !  as  mani- 
16  glA  of  thy  beloved  Son,  will  abun- 
ply  -all  his  need. 


.LING'S  HYMN  OF  PRAISE. 
[Iiuit&ted  from  Pnlga  czriii.] 

c  the  Lord  !    Hi*  eye  tMnigwuit  beams, 

111  face  divine  compeieion  streama  ; 

breath  onfoldt  the  blooming'  roee ; 

le  troubled  spirit  sweet  repose. 

>f  hii,  approach,  and  praise  his  graee, 

ond  through  everlasting  days ; 

r  God,  rejoice,  and  bless  the  Lord, 

the  path  prescribed  you  in  his  word ! 

t  love  llim  to  his  throne  ascend, 

;rateful  praises  without  end ; 

I  righteous,  who  tme  lirtoe  love 

ur  songs  reeoond  to  God  above. 

as  steep,  in  twilight  and  in  shade, 

ings  flash'd  o'er  my  devoted  head, 

a  every  hand,  my  soul  did  wound, 

y  prayer  to  Thee  admittaaoe  found ; 

lid'st  hear—  did*st  answer  iny  rsqueet, 

my  suffering  heart  to  peaeefnl  rest ; 

le  see  sublime  and  gloriooli  aid, 

)d  the  grief  which  on  my  vitals  prsy'd. 

s  with  me  !  who  can  now  oppose! 

iturb  my  inward,  cafan  repoee  f 

-h  new  sorrows  in  my  paw  aspear, 

I  now  no  more— the  Lord  is  hers ! 

s  ever  near  to  strengthen  and  aastaiB ; 

I  rage  of  every  foe  restrain. 

mils  the  trust  in  hamaa  aid, 

trated,  and  so  iU  repaidl 

IS  good;  his  word  mnst be beliered ; 

I  in  him  shall  never  be  deoeired. 


How  often  is  the  word  of  princes  broke ! 

The  Prince  of  ptiaeee  does  whatever  He  spoke 

Trooblee  asaail*d  me,  Uke  the  busy  swarm ; 

Fiercely  they  ban'd  around  to  do  me  harm ; 

E'eu  as  Jehovah's  host  they  sharply  fought. 

And  made  the  anluons  c<mquest  uearly  bought. 

As  smoking  thorns  around  and  upwards  dart, 

Causing  the  brightea^  eye  to  feel  the  smart, 

And,  hissing,  in  the  heat  ooneume  away. 

Till  root  and  branch  fall  to  the  flames  a  prey : 

So  pierced  the  purring  Are  thnmgh  all  my  frame, 

Till  diaflfand  stubble  disapuear'din  flame  ; 

Down  to  the  dust  sank  my  dejected  eye, 

Or  upwards  look'd,  fur  succour  from  on  high. 

But  soon  Jehovah's  breath  theae  fees  repell'd, 

And  gractooahr  the  raging  flame  dispell'd ; 

With  mighty  hand  He  shewed  his  power  to  save, 

And  drew  me  forth,  renew'd  as  from  the  grave. 

God  is  my  strength,  my  succour  and  my  song ! 

Ye  saints,  your  hallelujah's  load  prolooff ! 

From  earth  to  heaven  your  glorious  anthems  raise. 

Whilst  suns,  and  spheres,  and  seraphs  sound  his  praise. 

The  Lord's  right  hand  the  victory  retains, 

And,  hiffhlv  lifted  up,  \i»  power  maintains ; 

Jehovah's  nand  o'ercomes :  and  though  I  fall, 

I  rise  again  when  on  his  name  I  call. 

I  shall  not  die,  but  lire,  long  to  declare 
How  great  and  marvellous  his  meroes  are ; 
,  Althouirh  He  chasten,  yet  his  strength  preparaa 
Me  fb^ his  sendee  in  succeeding  years. 

Unf(dd  the  golden  gates,  that  I  may  bring 

A  warm  and  ooatritis  heart  to  heaven's  great  King. 

And  at  the  golden  altar  sing  his  praise. 

Who  all  my  woee  with  happiness  repays ! 

Blessed  be  the  Lord,  who  brings  the  lofty  low, 
And  makes  my  towering  spirit  humbly  bow ; 
Abases,  softens,  and  with  kindness  sways. 
To  fit  me  for  his  servioe  and  his  praise. 

The  stone  by  men  for  building  thought  unlit. 
Too  tender,  oar  too  hard,  no  place  would  fit ; 
Yet  still  the  master-builder  form'd  and  hew'd, 
And  shaped  the  stone  out  of  the  mass  so  rude. 

.  Twas  God's  own  work,  and  wondrous  in  oar  eyas '. 
.  His  people  riew  it  now  vrith  glad  surprise. 

This  is  the  loyful  day,  when  we  behold 

How  every  hair  upon  our  heads  is  told. 

0  Lord,  help  still !  and  further  ^rant  sacoev. 
And  on  my  soul  thy  image  deep  imprees ! 
Blessed  is  the  man  that  oomee  to  praise  thy  name ; 
Who  does  thy  vriU  shall  ne'er  be  put  to  afaiame. 

God  ia  oor  light !  oone  and  adorn  his  house. 
And  at  his  holy  altar  pay  your  vows ; 
Let  harp  and  tabret  to  us  hoooor  sound. 
Faithful,  and  kiad,  and  true  for  ever  found ! 

Thou  art  my  God !  and  I  thy  goodness  praise. 
Which  woDorousIr  hath  led  me  all  my  days. 
Thou  srt  my  God :  whMi  I  thy  grace  review, 

1  par  the  thanks  which  justly  are  thy  due. 

Hdleli^tli! 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

aders  and  friends  of  Stilling,  you  may 
le,  *'  Heinrich  Stilling*8  Years  of  Tui- 
^hatever  sense  you  please.  He  had 
rto  a  teacher  himself,  and  bad  served 
radation ;  he  began  as  village-school- 
iZellberg,  and  ended  as  professor  at 
But  be  was  also  a  pupil  or  appren- 
e  work-shop  of  the  chief  Master; 
;  will  become  journeyman  or  no,  will 
«n  : — further  than  this,  he  will  cer- 
advance,  because  we  have  all  only 
,  and  can  have  only  one. 
now  firmly  believed  that  the  profea- 
civil  and  political  economy  was  the 
ir  which  he  had  been  preparing  from 
and  that  Marburg  was  the  place 


where  he  was  to  live  and  labour  till  his  end. 
This  conviction  afforded  him  inward  tranquil- 
lity ;  and  he  strove,  in  hia  oflScial  situation,  to 
do  every  thing  which  was  in  the  power  of  man 
to  do.  He  wrote  his  lar|^  and  copious  Manual 
of  Civil  and  Political  Science,  his  Science  of 
Finance,  the  Camerale  Practicnm,  the  Princi- 
ples of  Political  Economy,  Heinrich  StiUing*s 
Domestic  Life,  and  many  other  little  treatises 
and  pamphleta,  during  which  he  continued,  un- 
interruptedly, hia  ophthalmic  practice.  He  daily 
read  lectures  for  four  and  sometimes  five  houis 
together,  and  his  correapondence  became  more 
and  more  extensive ;  so  that  he  was  obliged  to 
labour  with  all  his  might,  in  order  to  keep  his 
large  and  difficult' a^Uet^  ^"C  viNlxww  \^  \»Rk>J«i^ 
much,  Yiowwct,  ^«a  iwi'^^t^  «»3K1  \ft\ssa.\s\ 
,  his  Tesidukg  «.t  l&a.th^^. 
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This  ancient  city,  celebrated  of  old  as  being  I 
the  last  abi)de  and  burying- place  of  the  holy ' 
Landgravine  Elizabeth  of  Hesse,  lies  crookedly, 
obliquely,  and  irregularly  below  an  old  castle, 
on  the  slope  of  a  hill ;  its  narrow  streets,  clay 
houses,  &c.,  leave  on  the  mind  of  him  who  only 
travels  through  it,  or  is  merely  superficially  ac- 
quainted with  it,  a  prejudicial,  but  io  reality  an 
incorrect  impression ;  for  if  he  becomes  ac- 
quainted with  the  internal  social  life  of  its  in- 
habiunts,  and  the  people  in  their  true  charac- 
ter, he  finds  a  cordiality,  and  such  a  real  friend- 
ship as  is  seldom  met  with  elsewhere.  This  is 
no  vain  compliment,  but  a  thank-offering  and  a 
true  testimony,  which  I  owe  to  the  worthy  in- 
habitants of  Marburg. 

To  this  must  be  added,  that  the  vicinity  of 
the  city  is  beautiful  and  very  agreeable,  and  the 
whole  scene  is  animated  by  the  nrer  Lahn ; 
for  though  it  bears  no  heavy  burdens  upon  its 
slender  back,  yet  it  labours  diligently  as  a  por- 
ter, and  helps  the  neighbours  on  every  side. 

The  first  family  in  Marburg  which  opened 
the  arms  of  friendship  to  Stilling  and  Selma, 
was  that  of  the  Goings.  Doctor  Johann  Frant 
Going  was  professor  of  Divinity,  and  *a  real 
Gbristian ;  and  to  these,  he  united  a  friendly, 
gentle,  pleasing,  and  secretly  benevolent  char- 
acter. His  spouse  was  likewise  devout  and 
pious;  both  were  descended  from  the  French 
refugees,  and  the  family-name  of  the  professor's 
lady  was  Dnising.  This  worthy  couple  had 
four  grown-up  children, — three  daughters,  Eli- 
za, Maria,  and  Amalia ;  and  a  son  called  Jus- 
tus, who  studied  theology  ;  these  four  children 
are  the  images  of  their  parents,  and  models  of 
the  christian  and  domestic  virtues.  The  whole 
family  lives  in  a  very  quiet  and  retired  man- 
ner. 

The  reasons  why  th^  family  of  the  Goings  at- 
tached themselves  so  warmly  and  cordially  to 
that  of  the  Stillings,  were  various : — parents  and 
children  had  read  Stilling's  history ;  both  the 
men  were  from  the  same  province ;  relatives  on 
both  sides  had  intermarried.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Kraft  in  Frankfort,  Stilling*s  old  and  tried  friend, 
was  Going's  brother-in-law,  their  wives  being 
sisters ;  and  what  is  still  more  than  all,  they 
were  christians  on  both  sides,  and  this  establish^ 
es  tlie  bond  of  love  and  friendship  more  firmly 
than  any  thing  else.  Where  the  spirit  of  Christi- 
anity reigns,  it  unites  the  hearts,  by  the  bond  of 
perfection,  in  such  a  high  degree,  that  all  other 
human  connections  are  not  to  be  compared  with 
it ; — he  is  happy,  who  experiences  it ! 

Selma  attached  herself  particularly  to  Eliza 
Going;  equality  of  age,  and  perhaps  other 
causes,  which  lay  in  the  character  of  both,  laid 
the  foundation  for  this  intimate  connection. 

Stilling*s  many  and  laborious  employments, 
and  particularly  also  a  most  oppressive  spasmo- 
dic attack,  which  greatly  tormented  him  daily, 
and  especially  towards  evening,  operated  pow- 
erfully on  his  mind,  the  first  winter  he  spent  in 
Marburg.  He  lost  his  cheerfulness,  became 
melancholy,  and  so  easily  excited  that  he  could 
not  avoid  weeping  on  the  slightest  occasion. 
Selmh  therefore  sought  to  persuade  him  to  un- 
dertake a  journey,  during  the  Easter  vacation, 
to  her  relatives  in  Franconia  and  Oettingen. 
With  much  difficulty  she  at  length  induced  him 
to  comeni ;  and  he  undertook  this  journey  Vu 


the  spring  of  1788.    A  student  from  Anspach 
accompanied  him  to  that  place. 

It  is  something  peculiar  in  Sttlling's  chan^ 
ter,  that  rural  scenery  makes  such  a  deep  and 
beneficial  impression  upon  him ;  whether  be  be 
travelling  or  merely  taking  a  walk,  it  is  with 
him  as  with  a  lover  of  the  arts  when  walkiof 
about  in  an  excellent  pictnre-gaUery.  StilUiif 
possesses  a  daasical  feeling  for  the  beauties  ot 
nature. 

On  the  journey  through  Franeonia,  he  ww 
incessantly  tormented  by  apaams  at  the  sto- 
mach ;  he  eould  not  bear  any  kind  of  food ;  but 
the  character  of  the  soeoeiy  of  that  coantry  wis 
strengthening  and  comforting  to  him ; — tbefs 
is  ranch  grandeur  in  the  views  and  proepecuof 
Franconia. 

At  Anspach,  Stilling  visited  Us,  the  Gernna 
Anacreon.  He  entered  into  the  apartment  of 
this  great  lyric  poet  with  a  kind  of  timidity; 
Uz,  who  is  short,  bat  rather  corpulent  in  |«<- 
son,  came  towards  him  with  a  cheerful  gravity, 
and  awaited,  with  reason,  the  declaration  of  the 
stranger,  to  tell  him  who  he  was.  This  decla- 
ration was  no  sooner  made,  than  the  woitby 
old  man  embraced  and  saluted  him,  saying, 
"  You  are  truly  Heinrich  Stilling ! — it  rejoices 
me  much  to  see  the  man  whom  Providence  lo 
remarkably  leads,  and  who  so  boldly  confesses 
and  courageously  defends  the  religion  of  Jesus." 

The  conversation  then  turned  on  poets  ami 
poesy ;  and  when  they  separated,  Uz  took  Still- 
ing once  more  in  his  arms,  and  said,  '*  May  God 
bless,  strengthen,  and  preserve  you !  Never  be 
weary  in  defending  the  cause  of  religion,  and  of 
bearing  the  reproach  of  our  Redeemer  and  oor 
Head !  The  present  age  needs  anch  men,  and 
the  following  will  need  them  still  more !  We 
shall  eventually  see  each  other  again  with  joy  in 
a  better  worid  !'* 

Stilling  folt  deeply  and  inwardly  aflbded  and 
strengthened,  and  hastened  away  with  his  eyes 
suffused  in  tears. 

Uz,  Gramer,  and  Ktopatock  wiO  probably  be 
the  Asaph,  Heman,  and  Jedothun  in  the  temple 
of  the  new  Jerusalem.  We  shall  see  if  this  be 
the  case,  when  scene*  in  the  invisible  world  are 
again  unfolded  to  us. 

The  next  morning  Stilling  rode  five  leagues 
further  to  the  village  of  Kemmathen,  a  ptaee 
not  far  from  Dftnkelsbuhl.  He  there  drove  up 
to  the  parsonage-house,  alighted  at  the  door  of 
the  court-yard,  and  waited  for  it  to  be  opened. 
Tlie  clergyman,  a  handsome,  dark-complexioned 
man,  came  out  of  the  house,  opened  the  gate, 
and  thought  of  nothing  so  little  as  of  seeing 
his  brotbor-in-law.  Stilling ; — the  surprise  was 
great.  The  clergy man*s  lady,  meanwhile,  was 
otherwise  engaged,  and  in  reality,  she  did  not 
exactly  like  to  be  disturbed  in  her  employroent 
by  a  visitor ;  however,  when  her  husband  coa 
ducted  the  visitor  to  her,  she  received  him  po» 
litely,  as  customary ;  but  when  he  told  her  that 
he  brought  a  message  firom  her  aister  Selma» 
and  also  called  her  '*  sister,'*  she  welcomed  him 
most  cordially. 

Stilling  spent  a  few  happy  days  with  brother 
Hohlbach  and  sister  Sophia.  Their  reciprocal 
brotherly  and  sisterly  aflTection  is  immatable^ 
and  will  continue  beyond  the  grave. 

Sister  Sophia  accompanied  her  brother-in-law 
\xo  ^^«mftm^  \o  bet  brothel's  house.     At 
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n  they  drove  past  the  charch-yard- 
elma'8  and  Sophia's  father  reposes,  to 
ich  devoted  some  silent  tears ;  as  they 
at  Baldingen,  at  their  mother^s  grave, 
her  and  his  lady  rejoiced  at  the  visit. 
3ner  had  Prince  Kraft  Ernest  Von  Oet- 
Vallerstein  heard  of  Stilling*s  arrival, 
invited  him,  as  long  as  he  should  re- 
ere,  to  dine  and  sup  at  the  prince's 
e  accepted  this  offer,  but  only  for  din- 
mse  he  wished  to  spend  the  evenings 
rcle  of  his  friends.  This  prince's  lerri- 
ne  of  the  most  pleasant  in  Germany ; 
Liess  is  a  plain,  many  miles  in  diameter, 
watered  by  the  Mernitz,  and  aurround- 
ifty  mountains.  From  the  moderate 
e  at  the  foot  of  which  Wallerstein  lies, 
1  commanding  prospect  of  this  ^rden 

near  at  hand  is  the  imperial  city  of 
en,  and  an  innumerable  maltitude  of 
id  villages  are  also  within  view, 
^'s  residence  here  was  beneficial,  by 
:  of  service  to  several  persons  diseased 
ye;  he  performed  an  operation  upon 
',  Von  Schade,  which  proved  successful, 
worthy  man  recovered  his  sight.  At 
5  the  notorious  Weckherlin,  author  of 
rey  Monster,*'  and  "  The  Hyperborean 
'  was  in  prison  in  a  hill-fort  in  the 
ity  of  Wallerstein.  He  had  grossly 
malicious  manner  insulted  the  magis- 
ihe  imperial  ciiy  of  Nordlmgen,  who 
quisition  to  the  prince  of  Wallerstein, 
e  territory  Weckherlin  was  residing, 
ng  satisfaction.  The  prince  therefore 
arrested  and  conveyed  to  the  hill  fort, 
ice's  brother,  Count  Franz  Ludwig, 
adiy  have  procured  the  captive's  free 
1  had  made  several  fruitless  attempts 
\  but  on  observing  that  the  princo  ex- 
a  particular  fondness  for  Stilling,  he 
i  the  latter  to  beg  that  Weckheriin 
I  set  at  liberty,  for  he  had  already  en- 
mfficient  prance  for  his  petulance. 

are  cases  in  which  the  true  christian 
;ome  to  a  decision  with  himself;  and 
I  one  of  that  kind.  To  request  the 
r  a  man  who  had  abused  it  to  the  pre- 
his  fellow-creatures,  and  especially  of 
stracy,  required  consideration  ;  and  on 
r  hand,  imprisonment,  particularly  for 
lan  as  Weckherlin,  is  a  grievous  afflic- 
be  recollection  that  there  were  still  a 
»f  means  to  restrain  a  man  that  abuses 
ty,  outweighed  Stilling's  scruples ;  he 
)  ventured,  during  dinner,  to  beg  of  the 

set  Weckherlin  at  liberty.  The  prince 
ind  rejoined,  "  If  I  let  him  loose  he  will 
some  other  country,  and  then  I  shall 
ked ; — besides  this,  ho  is  in  want  of 
i  he  can  take  a  walk  in  the  castle,  and 
B  free  air."  However,  not  long  after, 
mer  was  released. 

an  agreeable  residence  of  ten  days, 
set  out  again  from  Wallerstein.  His 
;  accompanied  him  to  Dunkelsbiihl,  to 
lace  sister  Sophia  also  came  ;  here  they 
lined  together  a  night;  and  the  next 
,  Stilling  took  a  tender  leave  of  them 

continued  his  journey  to  Frankfort. 
s  met  his  daughter  Hannah  at  his  friend 

Bbe  bad  been  for  a  while  with  her 


relatives  in  the  Netherlands,  and  was  now 
grown-up.  The  father  rejoiced  over  the  daugh- 
ter, and  the  daughter  over  the  father.  Both 
then  rode  together  to  Marburg.  Selma,  ac- 
companied by  friend  Going  and  her  friend  Eliza, 
came  as  far  as  Giessen  to  meet  them,  and  thus 
they  all  arrived  again,  happy  and  contented,  at 
home. 

He  that  imagines  Stilling's  situation  was  at 
that  time  devoid  of  sorrow,  is  much  mistaken. 
There  are  sufferings,  the  most  painful  of  all,  of 
which  we  can  complain  to  the  Almighty  alone ; 
because  they  would  become  perfectly  intolerable 
through  the  idea  that  our  roost  intimate  friends 
had  any  knowledge  of  them.  I  therefore  very 
seriously  beg  all  my  readers,  by  no  means  to 
reflect  upon  this  kind  of  sufferings,  lest  they  fall 
upon  suppositions  which  in  this  case  would  be 
smful.  Irrespective  of  this,  Stilling's  spas- 
modic attacks  caused  him  sufficient  suffering. 

About  this  time,  there  came  a  worthy  indi- 
vidual to  Marburg.  He  was  governor  to  two 
young  noblemen,  who  were  to  study  there  under 
his  superintendanoe ; — we  will  here  call  him 
Kaschmann.  He  had  studied  divinity,  and  pos- 
sessed peculiar  abilities ;  he  had  a  penetrating 
mind,  an  extraordinarily  quick  perception,  a 
very  highly  cultivated  classical  feeling,  and  was 
possessed  of  an  incomparable  diligence.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  was  also  a  severe  judge 
of  every  one  with  whom  he  became  acquainted ; 
and  this  very  becoming  acquainted  with  persons 
was  one  of  his  most  favorite  and  agreeable  em- 
ployments. In  every  place  and  in  every  com- 
pany, lie  observed  with  an  eagle's  eye  each 
individual,  and  their  actions,  and  then  decided 
respecting  their  character;  practice  had,  it  is 
true,  made  an  adept  of  him  ;  but  his  judgments 
were  not  always  onder  the  direction  of  christian 
love,  nor  were  failings  always  covered  with  its 
mantle.  However,  he  had  excellently  educated 
ihe  young  Counts,  and  they  still  rank  amongst 
the  best  men  I  know.  This  caused  him,  not- 
withstanding his  criticising  habit,  to  be  esteem- 
ed in  the  eyes  of  every  worthy  man. 

He  had  acted  a  prominent  part  in  a  certain 
connection,  and  had  there  attained  his  expert- 
ness  in  the  knowledge  of  mankind.  In  other 
respects,  he  loved  splendour  and  a  good  table  ; 
he  drank  the  best  wines,  and  his  food  was 
choice  and  delicate.  In  his  deportment,  he  was 
very  precise,  captious,  and  passionate ;  and  his 
domestics  were  harassed  and  ill-treated.  This 
remarkable  man  sought  Stilling's  friendship; 
he  and  his  young  pupils  attended  all  his  lectures, 
and  visited  him  two  or  three  times  a  week  at 
his  house ;  and  be  dined  frequently  with  him, 
together  with  other  professors  and  friends.  So 
much  is  certain,  that  Stilling  found  Raschmann's 
society  agreeable,  however  much  they  difl^ered 
in  their  religious  sentiments ;  for  Raschmann's 
acquirements  were  very  extensive  and  refined, 
and,  in  the  company  of  those  who  were  not  be- 
neath him,  he  was  very  agreeable  and  extremely 
entertaining. 

In  the  summer  of  that  year  (1788),  Counsellor 
Mieg,  of  Heidelberg,  with  his  estimable  lady, 
came  also  to  Marburg,  in  order  to  visit  their 
friends  there,  and  amongst  others^  StlU^^^  «&^ 
Selma.  The  \tvVfi^u\^ ,  \i^t^vcC\\>:\xv%  •a.^v^^'^^ 
i  a«mtt  aooA,  au^  V\\^  \efc\\Tv^,^*«i^«^^\^^>  ^'^!: 
I  Mieg,  had  made  «l  ^V^xti^  \m^x«M.>»^  ^^ 
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Stilling,  80  that  they  were  cordial  friends ;  and. 
the  two  ladieSf  likewise,  stood  in  the  same  con- 
nexion with  each  other.  This  viiftt  tied  the 
knot  still  more  firmly ;  but  it  had,  besides  this, 
an  important  effect  on  Stilling's  mode  of  think- 
ing and  his  philosophical  system. 

Stilling,  by  means  of  Leibnitt  and  Wolfs 
philosophy,  had  fallen  into  the  heavy  bondage 
of  fatalism.  He  had  struggled  for  twenty  years 
together,  by  prayer  and  supplication,  against 
this  giant,  without  being  able  to  overcome  him. 
He  had,  indeed,  always  maintained,  in  his  wri- 
tings, the  freedom  of  the  will  and  of  human 
actions,  and  had  believed  in  it  also,  in  opposition 
to  all  the  objections  of  his  reason.  He  had, 
likewise,  never  ceased  praying;  although  this 
fiant  continually  whispered  in  his  ear,  **  Thy 
prayers  avail  not ;  for  what  God  in  his  counsels 
has  decreed,  takes  place,  whether  thou  pray  or 
not."  But  notwithstanding  this.  Stilling  con- 
tinued to  believe  and  pray,  but  without  light  or 
consolation ;  even  his  answers  to  prayer  did 
not  comfort  him,  for  the  giant  said  it  was  mere 
accident.  O  God  I  this  was  a  dreadful  tempta- 
tion !  All  the  delights  of  religion  ;  its  promises 
of  this  life  and  that  which  is  to  come ;  this  only 
consolation  in  life,  suffering,  and  death,  becomes 
an  illusive  phantom,  as  soon  as  the  individual 
gives  ear  to  fatalism.  Mieg  was  accidentally 
Stilling's  deliverer  from  this  captivity.  He  was 
speaking,  on  one  occasion,  of  a  certain  treatise 
on  philosophy,  which  bad  pleased  him  extreme- 
ly. He  then  adduced,  likewise,  the  postulate 
of  Kant's  moral  principles,  which  is,  "  Act  so, 
that  the  maxims  of  thy  intentions  may  be  al- 
ways a  universal  law."  This  excited  Stilling*s 
attention.  The  novelty  of  this  position  made  a 
deep  impression  upon  him,  and  he  determined 
to  read  Kant's  writings ; — be  had  hitherto  shud- 
dered at  the  thought,  because  the  study  of  a 
new  philosophy,  and  especially  this,  seemed  an 
unsurmoun table  object. 

He  naturally  read  first,  Kant*s  **  Critique  of 
Pore  Reason."  He  soon  comprehended  its 
meaning,  and  his  struggle  with  fatalism  was  all 
at  once  at  an  end.  Kant  proves,  from  incon- 
trovertible grounds,  that  human  reason  knows 
nothing  beyond  the  limits  of  the  visible  world  ; 
and,  that  in  super-sensible  things,  so  often  as  it 
judges  and  decides  from  its  own  principles,  it 
always  stumbles  upon  contradictions ;  that  is, 
it  contradicts  itself.  This  book  is  a  commen- 
tary on  the  words  of  Paul,  "  The  natural  man 
knoweth  nothing  of  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of 
God,  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him,"  6lc. 

Stilling*s  soul  was  now  as  if  it  had  gained 
wings ;  it  had  been  hitherto  intolerable  to  him 
that  human  reason,  this  divine  gift  which  dis- 
tinguishes us  from  the  brute  creation,  should 
be  entirely  opposed  to  that  religion  which  was 
supremely  dear  to  him.  But  he  now  found 
©very  thing  appropriate  and  worthy  of  God  ; — 
he  found  the  source  of  super-sensible  truths,  in 
the  revelation  of  God  to  man  in  the  Bible ;  and 
the  source  of  all  the  (ruths  which  appertain  to 
this  earthly  life  in  nature  and  reason.  On  one 
occasion,  when  Stilling  wrote  to  Kant,  he  ex- 
pressed his  joy  and  approbation  to  this  great 
philosopher.  Kant  replied,  and  in  his  letter 
stood  the  never-to-be-forgotten  words,  '*  You 
also  do  well  in  seeking  your  sole  consoVdiWu  \u 
ibe  gospel ;  for  it  \b  the  never-failing  aouioe  ol 


all  truth,  which,  when  reason  has 

oat  its  whole  jurisdiction,  can  be  found  nowhoe 

else." 

Stilling  afterwards  read  also  Kant*8  '*CrrUq^ 
of  Practical  Reason,"  and  then  his  ^  Rebgnn 
within  the  Bounds  of  Reason."  At  first  he 
thought  he  perceived  probability  in  both;  bst 
on  maturer  reflection,  be  saw  that  Kant  dii  Mt 
seek  tbe  source  of  super-aensible  truth  intli» 
gospel,  but  in  the  moral  principle.  But  cm 
this  moral  feeling  in  man,  which  bids  the  Hexi- 
can  offer  human  sacrifices,  the  North  Ametku 
scalp  the  innocent  captive,  the  Olaheitan  tteil, 
and  the  Hindoo  worship  a  cow,— can  this  bi 
the  source  of  super-sensible  truth  ?  Or,  so^ 
posing  it  was  said, — ^Not  the  corrupt^  but  the 
pure  moral  principle,  which  properly  exprenet 
his  position,  is  this  source ;  I  answer,  that  the 
pure  moral  principle  is  a  mere  form,  an  empty 
faculty  of  knowing  good  and  evil.  But  now 
show  me,  anywhere,  a  man  who  is  solely  under 
the  influence  of  this  moral  principle.  AJl  are 
deluded,  from  their  youth  up,  by  a  variety  of 
errors,  so  that  they  take  good  for  evil,  and  evil 
for  good.  In  order  that  tbe  moral  principle 
may  become  the  true  guide  of  human  coodoet, 
that  which  is  truly  good  and  beautiful  must  be 
given  the  individual  from  a  pure  and  infallible 
source ; — but  where  can  such  a  pure  and  infal- 
lible source  be  found,  out  of  the  Bible  T  ii  » 
a  sure  and  eternal  tnUk,  that  every  eixiom  of  Ike 
whole  code  of  morality  is  an  immediale  revelation 
from  God ;  let  any  one  prove  to  me  the  contrary. 
What  the  wisest  heathens  have  said  that  is 
beautiful,  was  imparted  to  them  by  means  of 
manifold  reflection  from  the  light  of  revelatioo. 

Stilling  had,  however,  gained  sufficient  from 
Kant*8  "  Critique  of  Pure  Reason ;"  and  this 
book  is,  and  will  remain,  the  only  possible  phil- 
osophy,— taking  tbe  word  in  the  eommon.  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term. 

Now,  much  as  Stilling  was  tranqoillixed  oa 
this  side,  yet  a  diflferent  and  still  greater  danger 
threatened  him  from  another;  a  more  subtle, 
and  consequently  also  a  more  dangerous  foe, 
sought  to  ensnare  him.  His  frequent  inter- 
course with  Raschmann  gradually  imparled  to 
him,  without  his  observing  it,  a  number  of  ideas 
which,  singly,  did  not  seem  to  him  at  all  sus- 
picious ;  but  afterwards,  collectively  taken,  form- 
ed a  basis  from  whence,  in  time,  nothing  could 
have  resulted  but,  first,  l^inianism ;  next. 
Deism ;  then.  Naturalism ;  and  finally.  Athe- 
ism ;  and  with  it,  anti-christianity.  But  his 
heavenly  Guide  did  not  suflfer  it  to  prevail  so 
far  with  him  as  even  to  make  a  eommencemeiit 
of  this  falling-away  from  divine  truth ; — how- 
ever, it  was  already  bad  enough,  that  the  atooing 
sacrifice  of  Jesus  began  to  appear  to  him  to  be 
an  oriental  embellishment  of  tbe  moral  merits 
of  the  Saviour  in  behalf  of  men. 

Raschmann  was  able  to  express  this  with  so 
much  apparent  warmth  and  veneration  for  the 
Redeemer,  and  with  such  a  plausible  love  to 
Him,  that  Stilling  began  to  be  persuaded.  How- 
ever, happily  it  did  not  proceed  further  with 
him  ;  for  his  religious  ideas  and  frequent  expe- 
rience were  much  too  deeply  rooted  in  his  whole 
being  for  him  to  decline  further,  or  even  to  be- 
gin to  do  so. 

>     TV\\%  «u\A  oC  mind  laated  about  a  year ;  and 
\  ^  QBOiMi  i^vaXwyaa  «su^  ^vi^siqfiw  \mQc<|  ^iU.  stiP 
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nmember  a  letter  of  Stilling^s  written  at  that 
time,  which  withdrew  her  aflTection  and  esteem 
firom  him  for  a  period,— that  is,  until  his  mind 
bad  again  retarned  to  the  truth. 

Thank  God,  it  did  return  thither ! — and  he 
then  observed,  with  astonishment,  how  much 
the  reproving  grace  of  GikI  had  gradually  with- 
drawn itself  from  his  heart.  Sinful  sensual 
impulses,  long  ago  extinguished,  already  began 
to  show  themselves  faintly  in  his  heart,  and 
tbe  inward  peace  of  God  in  his  soul  had  become 
a  distant  glimmer.  The  good  Shepherd  re- 
stored him,  and  led  him  again  into  the  right 
way ;  the  sequel  of  this  history  shows  the 
means  used  for  this  purpose. 

This  aberration,  however,  was  of  utility  to 
Stilling,  in  causing  him  to  examine  more  strict- 
ly the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement ;  and  he  then 
apprehended  it  so  firmly  that  no  power  can  ever 
deprive  him  of  it. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Tax  following  year,  in  the  winter  of  1789,  the 
reigning  Countess  of  StoUberg  Wemigerode 
wrote  to  Stilling  to  visit  her  during  the  Easter 
▼acation.  He  answered  that  he  could  not  take 
the  journey  merely  for  the  sake  of  a  visit ;  but 
as  soon  as  there  were  any  blind  people  there,  to 
whom  he  could  be  serviceable,  he  would  come. 
Thia  caused  the  reigning  Count  to  make  it 
known  throughout  his  territory,  that  an  oculist 
would  visit  him,  and  he  that  desired  his  assist- 
ance  should  come  to  the  castle  of  Wernigerode 
in  the  passion-week.  This  excellent  arrange- 
ment occasioned  the  ridiculous  report  that  the 
Count  of  Wernigerode  had  ordered  all  the  blind 
people  in  his  dominions  to  appear  in  the  passion- 
week  at  his  castle,  on  pain  of  ten  rix-doUars 
fine,  in  order  to  be  operated  upon. 

On  receiving  the  intelligence  that  blind  peo- 
ple would  be  there,  Stilling  set  out  on  his  jour- 
ney on  Tuesday  in  the  passion-week,  on  horse- 
back. The  youthful  spring  was  in  full  activity ; 
the  shrubs  and  bushes  were  every  where  un- 
Iblding  their  leaves,  and  the  fecundity  of  nature 
filled  all  things  with  delight.  Stilling  had,  from 
bis  childhood,  always  sympathized  with  nature ; 
be  therefore  felt  highly  delighted  on  this  journey. 
Doring  the  whole  way,  nothing  struck  him 
more  than  the  difference  between  Osterrode  at 
the  foot  of  the  Harz,  and  Clausthal  on  its  sum- 
mit ;  at  the  former,  the  spring  was  blooming ; 
at  the  latter,  only  two  leagues  distant,  every 
thing  was  stiff  with  ice,  cold,  and  snow,  which 
lay  at  least  eight  feet  deep. 

On  Good  Friday  evening  Stilling  arrived  at 
the  castle  of  Wernigerode,  and  was  received 
with  uncommon  kindness  and  affection  by  the 
family  of  the  Count.  Here  he  found  eleven  per- 
sona blind  of  the  cataract,  who  were  quartered 
at  the  castle  and  fed  from  the  kitchen.  Stilling 
performed  the  operation  upon  them  on  Easter 
Sunday  morning,  before  the  service  at  church, 
and  the  surgeon  to  the  Count  took  charge  of 
Ihe  binding-up. 

Amongst  these  blind  people  was  a  young  wo- 
man of  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  who  had  al- 
most perished  in  the  snow,  on  her  return  home 
from  Andreasberg  to  llsenburg,  on  the  side  of 
tbe  Brocken ;  tho  bdow  fell  so  thick  and  deep 


that  at  length  it  went  over  her  bend,  and  aba 
could  proceed  no  further;  she  was  found,  after 
lying  twenty-four  hours  in  quiet  stupefactioB. 
This  unfortunate  occurrence  had  irgured  her 
heaUh  no  otherwise,  than  by  leaving  her  pei^ 
fectly  blind  of  tbe  cataract ;  she  now  obtained 
her  sight  again. 

An  old  man  and  his  aged  sister  were  also 
amongst  the  number.  Both  of  them  had  had 
the  cataract  for  a  series  of  years,  and  had  not 
seen  each  other  for  at  least  twenty  years. 
When  they  were  both  cured,  and  came  together 
again,  their  first  sensation  was  astonishment  at 
each  other,  and  wonder  at  their  aged  appear- 
ance. 

The  days  which  Stilling  here  spent,  as  in  the 
precincts  of  heaven,  will  remain  ever  memora- 
ble to  him.  A  week  after  Easter  he  set  out 
again  for  Marburg. 

A  few  weeks  after  this,  the  worthy  and  no- 
ble family  of  Wernigerode  passed  through  Mar- 
burg, on  their  way  to  Switzerland.  Stilling  and 
Selma  were  visited  by  them ;  and  on  this  occa- 
sion the  Count  expressed  his  intention  of  being 
with  him  again,  with  his  fellow-travellers,  on 
the  12th  of  September  following,  and  that  he 
would  then  celebrate  his  birth-day  with  him. 
The  nobleman  kept  his  word ;  on  the  12th  of 
September,  which  was  Stiliing's  fiftieth  birth- 
day, the  whole  company  again  arrived  safe, 
well,  and  delighted,  in  Marburg. 

A  good  friend  in  the  suite  of  the  Count  bad 
given  Selma  a  hint  of  it  a  few  days  before.  She 
had,  therefore,  prepared  a  large  supper  in  the 
evening,  to  which  Rasohmann,  with  his  yoang 
nobleman,  and  other  worthy  Marburg  people, 
were  invited.  I  scarcely  need  mention  that  the 
family  of  the  Coings  were  not  forgotten  on  this 
occasion.  Never  had  Stilling*s  birth-day  been 
celebrated  in  such  a  manner  before.  His  lec- 
turers chair  was  illuminated,  and  a  speech  from 
Raschmann  heightened  the  solemnity.  It  was, 
however,  remarkable,  that  the  jubilee*  of  Stil- 
ling*s  life  was  solemnized  in  such  a  manner, 
without  any  one  thinking  that  this  was  just  his 
fiftieth  birth-day ;  the  ^ole  happened  natural- 
ly ;— it  afterwards  occurred  to  Stilling,  and  it 
then  was  evident,  that  that  evening  was  a  con- 
secration to  a  new  epoch  in  his  life. 

Soon  afterwards,  in  the  autumn  of  1789,  tbe 
vacation  commenced,  in  which  Stilling  took  a 
journey  into  the  province  of  Darmstadt,  and 
from  thence  to  Neuwied,  in  order  to  assist  the 
blind.  Raschmann,  his  two  young  pupils,  and 
Selma,  accompanied  him  to  Frankfort ;  he  then 
travelled  to  Riisselsheim  on  the  Maine,  where 
he  couched  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sartorius*s  lady,  and 
spent  nine  agreeable  days  in  this  religious  fami-  "^ 
ly.  This  was  the  place  where  Stilling  with 
respect  to  the  doctrine  of  tbe  Atonement,  caught 
himself  on  the  pale  horse ;— ^artorius  was  one 
of  the  Halle  school,  or  admirers  of  Franke,  and 
spoke  with  Stilling  on  the  truths  of  religion  in 
his  style.  The  conversation  was  chiefly  upon 
the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  and  miputed 

*  The  Gennan*  pny  much  more  nttentfnn  m  the  obsenr- 
aDce  of  birthdays,  BDDivermriets  Itc  thAn  ia  eitftdnuiry 
in  thit  country,  and  pnrUculnrly  when  a  tjmw  of  flfly 
yeara  has  elnpsed.  which  b  then  called  a  Jubili^.  This 
is  also  especially  the  case  when  ik  «wv\^*  \»sc«%.  '^v'**^.  >«*- 
fCether  fllVr  ^waa  \n  v^i*  %w\»  ^  Twc«r«u««^  \  ^*>'*^^!^ 
ny  \a  \hen  mp^^^  vwtomv^A,  ^lA  Wx«.  ^o^^J^  ^^S^ 
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righteouRness ;  without  intending  it,  he  fell  into 
a  dispute  with  the  pious  clergyman  upon  this 
subject,  and  now  discovered  huw  far  he  had 
already  deviated;  his  return,  therefore,  com- 
inenced  here. 

In  Darmstadt  also.  Stilling  couched  several 
persons  who  were  suffering  from  the  cataract ; 
and  there  ho  met  with  a  man  who,  up  to  that 
time,  was  the  only  one  he  bad  found  laboring 
under  that  disease,  who  was  willing  to  remain 
blind  for  the  honor  of  God ;  for,  on  being  in- 
formed of  Stilling's  arrival,  and  told  that,  with 
the  help  of  God,  he  might  now  regain  his  sight, 
he  replied,  very  resignedly,  **  The  Lord  has  laid 
this  cross  upon  me,  and  I  will  bear  it  to  His 
honor !"    What  a  mistaken  idea ! 

From  Darmstadt,  Stilling  journeyed  to  May- 
ence,  where  f)ount  Maximilian  Von  Degenfeld 
at  that  time  resided.  Both  were  desirous  of 
travelling  together  to  Neuwied.  Id  the  com- 
pany of  this  nobleman  he  visited  Mr.  Von  Diine- 
wald,  celebrated  for  his  peculiar  musical  instru- 
ment ;  they  viewed  his  pretty  garden,  and  then 
•aw  and  heard  the  above-mentioned  instrument, 
on  which  the  proprietor  played  them  a  whole 
symphony,  with  all  the  accompanying  instru- 
menu,  very  naturally  and  admirably.  I  know 
not  what  became  of  this  instrument  in  the  wars, 
and  whether  it  be  not  for  ever  untuned. 

The  next  morning  they  sailed  down  the  Rhine 
in  a  covered  barge.  The  voyage  was  this  time 
more  prosperous  than  in  the  year  1770,  when 
the  yacht  upset  on  its  passage  to  Strasburg ;  or 
in  1771,  on  the  journey  home,  when  Stilling 
took  the  same  trip  in  the  evening,  in  a  three- 
boarded  boat,  and  saved  himself  with  his  com- 
panion  on  board  a  barge.  It  was  a  beautiful 
morning  in  autumn,  and  the  purple  dawn  swell- 
ed the  sails  of  the  barge  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  performed  the  six  leagues,  from  Mayence 
to  Bingen,  in  three  hours.  This  water  excur- 
sion is  celebrated  far  and  wide  for  its  romantic 
prospects ;  but  will  never  be  forgotten  by  Stil- 
ling, on  account  of  the  unfortunate  accidents 
above-mentioned.  At  four  in  the  afternoon  they 
arrived  at  Neuwied,  where  they  met  Rasch- 
mann,  with  the  young  Counts,  and  the  present 
Tice-chancellor  of  the  university,  at  that  time 
professor  Erxleben.  Stilling  took  up  his  quar- 
ters with  this  friend  at  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ming's ; 
the  rest  were  lodged  in  part  at  the  castle. 

This  journey  of  Stilling's  to  Neuwied  is  re- 
markable in  his  history,  from  his  having  for  the 
first  time  become  acquainted  with  a  Moravian 
church  in  that  place,  and  attended  once  at  their 
Sunday's  worship,  when  Brother  du  Vernoy 
preached  an  excellent  sermon.  The  whole 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  Stilling,  and 
brought  him  into  closer  contact  with  the  Mora- 
vians; to  which  Raschmann  also  contributed 
much,  for  although  he  widely  differed  from 
them  in  his  religious  sentiments,  yet  he  spoke 
of  them  with  much  esteem  and  enthusiasm. 
Stilling  had  always  been  well  disposed  towards 
the  Moravians,  although  he  had  many  prejudices 
against  them,  for  he  had  hitherto  associated 
solely  with  **  awakened"  people,  who  had  much 
to  object  to  the  Moravians,  and  he  had  pre- 
viously had  no  opportunity  of  examining  for 
bimseif  Notwithstanding  all  this,  they  were 
rerj  eatimsible  ia  bis  opinion,  on  account  of 
tbeir  misaiou&ry  institutiona 


The  then  reigning  Prince,  Johann  Frederick 
Alexander,  famous  Tot  his  wisdom  and  maxims 
of  tolerance,  and  who  was  far  advanced  in  yean, 
was  at  that  time  with  his  consort  at  his  coun- 
try-seat, Monrepos,  which  is  two  leagues  dis- 
tant from  the  town,  and  lies  on  the  summit  of  a 
hill,  up  the  valley,  from  whence  there  is  an  in- 
comparable prospect.  One  beautiful  day  be 
sent  his  equipage  to  fetch  the  two  Marburg  pro- 
fessors, Erxleben  and  Stilling,  who  dined  with 
tjiis  princely  pair,  and  returned  in  the  evening 
to  Neuwied.  Here  arose  an  intimate  religioos 
acquaintance  between  the  old  princess  and  Stil- 
ling, which  was  maintained  by  a  lively  corres- 
pondence until  her  transition  into  a  better  life. 
She  was  born  Burgravine  of  Kirchberg,  was  a 
very  pious  and  intelligent  lady,  and  Stilling  re- 
joices at  the  prospect  of  her  welcoming  him  ia 
the  blissful  plains  of  the  kingdom  of  Gixl. 

After  Stilling  had  spent  a  few  dajrs  here,  alto, 
in  ministering  to  the  blind,  he  set  off  again  for 
Marburg,  in  company  with  his  friend  uid  col- 
league, Erxleben. 

At  Wetzlar,  Stilling  expected  with  cerUinty 
to  find  a  letter  from  Selma,  but  he  found  none. 
On  his  entering  the  parsonage,  he  observed  a 
kind  of  embarrassment  in  his  friend  Machen- 
baucr  and  his  lady ;  he  immediately  asked  whe- 
ther there  was  not  a  letter  from  Selma.  "  No,** 
answered  they ;  *'  Selma  is  not  well,  yet  she  is 
not  dangerously  ill ;  we  have  to  mention  this  to 
you,  with  her  kind  remembrances.**  This  was 
enough  for  Stilling  ;  he  instantly  took  post- 
horses,  and  arrived  in  the  afternoon  at  Marburg. 
His  daughter  Ifannah  met  him  quite  unex- 
pectedly in  the  hall ;  she  had  been  for  half  a 
year  with  Selma's  relatives  in  Swabia,  at  Kein- 
mathen  and  Wallerstein.  Sister  Sophia  HoU- 
bach  had  shewn  her  great  kindness ;  but  she 
had  been  brought  very  low  by  a  very  vexatioos 
disorder,  from  which  she  had  suffered  inexpres- 
sibly, and  looked  very  ill.  The  paternal  heart 
of  Stilling  was  rent,  and  its  wounds  bled.  From 
Hannah  he  learnt  that  her  mother  waa  not  dan- 
gerously ill. 

As  he  ascended  the  stairs  he  saw  Selma,  pale 
and  altered,  standing  in  the  comer  on  the  laod- 
ing-place.  She  received  her  husband  «'ilh  a 
tenderly  melancholy  look,  and,  smiling  throngk 
tears,  she  said  **  My  dear,  be  not  afraid  ! — there 
is  nothing  the  matter  with  me.**  This  tranqafl- 
lized  him,  and  he  went  with  her  into  the  room. 
Selma  had  suffered  much  in  her  confinemeat 
in  the  spring,  and  Stilling  believed  that  her  pres- 
ent indisposition  arose  from  the  same  cause. 
She  did  indeed  recover ;  but  a  declaration  f<ri- 
lowed  on  her  part  which  plunged  his  soul,  wea- 
ried by  so  many  tedious  and  painful  sufferings, 
into  a  profound  melancholy.  Soon  after  his  re- 
turn from  Neuwied,  whilst  sitting  on  the  sofa 
with  Selma,  she  took  him  by  the  hand,  and 
said,  **  Dear  husband,  listen  to  me  calmly,  and 
be  not  melancholy !  I  know  for  a  certainty  that 
I  shall  die  in  this  confinement.  I  am  no  kNiger 
fit  to  accompany  you  through  life.  I  have  ful- 
filled that  for  which  €rod  gave  me  to  you ;  but 
in  future  I  should  be  unsuitable  for  the  situation 
in  which  you  are  placed.  Now,  if  you  desire 
that  I  should  pass  the  rest  of  my  time  quietly, 
and  then  die  cheerfully,  yon  must  promise  me 
that  you  will  marry  my  friend  Elixa  Cuing;  aba 
\  viVYLVie  ti\oi«  «vx\v^U«  tot  you  than  I,  and  1  know 
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at  she  will  be  a  gnod  mother  for  my  children* 
id  an  excellent  consort  for  you.  Now,  for 
ice  place  yourself  above  what  is  termed  deco- 
ni,  and  promise  me  this !  Do,  my  dear, 
umise  it  me!"  The  pleading  look  which 
famed  from  her  fine  blue  eyes  was  inde- 
ribable. 

My  readers  may  judge  for  themselves  how 
jlling  felt  at  that  moment.  That  he  could  not 
»8sihly  fulfil  her  wish,  and  promise  her  that  he 
ould  marry  Eliza  after  her  death,  may  be  easi- 

supposed;  however,  be  recovered  himself, 
id  replied,  "  My  dear,  you  well  know  that  you 
ive  foreboded  your  death  in  every  such  times, 
id  yet  you  have  always  come  safely  through, 
trust  it  will  also  be  the  case  this  time ;  and 
len  consider  duly,  whether  it  is  possible  to 
-omise  what  you  require  of  me ;  for  it  is  op- 
)8ed  to  every  thing  that  can  be  even  called  pro- 
iety.*'  Selma  looked  embarrassedly  around 
3r,  and  replied,  "  It  is,  however,  grievous  that 
)u  cannot  place  yourself  above  all  this,  in  or- 
3r  to  satisfy  me !  I  know  for  a  certainty  that 
shall  die;  it  is  now  very  difiereot  withjne  to 
hat  it  has  been  before."  ' 

Although  Stilling  did  not  place  any  strong 
ith  in  this  presentiment  of  death,  yet  bis  mind 
as  oppressed  by  a  deep  and  foreboiding  melan- 
loly,  and  he  took  the  resolution,  from  that 
Die,  daily  to  pray  specially  for  Selma's  life, 
bich  he  fulfilled. 

During  the  whole  of  the  winter,  Selma  pre- 
ired  for  her  death,  as  for  a  long  journey.  It 
ay  be  supposed  how  her  husband  felt  on  the 
•casion ;  she  sought  to  arrange  every  thing, 
id  did  it  all  with  cheerfulness  and  menul 
irenity.  At  the  same  time,  she  was  constant- 
seeking  to  induce  her  husband  to  marry  Eliza, 
id  to  make  him  promise  her  to  do  so.  In  this 
le  went  incredibly  far;  for  one  evening  it 
ippened  that  Stilling,  Selma,  and  Eliza,  were 
tting  quite  alone  at  a  round  t^ble,  and  supping 
tgether ;  when  they  had  nearly  finished,  Selma 
oked  longingly  at  Eliza,  and  said,  **Dear 
liza,  you  will  marry  my  husband  when  I  am 
sad,  will  you  notV  The  situation  in  which 
tilling  and  Eliza  felt  themselves  placed  by  this 
leech,  is  indescribable.  Eliza  blushed  deeply, 
id  said,  **  Do  not  speak  so !  God  preserve  us 
om  such  an  event !" — and  Stilling  gave  her  a 
:nd  reproof  for  her  improper  behaviour.  When 
le  found  that  she  could  not  gain  her  point  with 
n  husband,  she  applied  to  good  friends,  who 
le  knew  had  much  influence  with  Stilling,  and 
itreated  them  suppliantly,  to  take  care  that 
\er  her  death  her  wishes  might  be  fulfilled. 

In  the  spring  of  1790,  the  important  period 
**  Selma^s  confinement  gradually  approached. 
tiUing's  prayers  for  her  life  became  more  fer- 
>nt,  but  she  continued  always  calm.  On  the 
eventh  of  May,  she  was  happily  delivered  of  a 
>n,  and  was  well,  according  to  circumstances, 
tilling  felt  very  happy,  and  gave  God  thanks  ; 
B  then  tenderly  reproached  the  dear  invalid  for 
er  presentiment ;  but  she  looked  at  him  seri- 
iisly,  and  said  very  impressively,  "  Dear  bus- 
md,  all  is  not  over  yet."  For  five  days  she 
as  very  well,  suckled  her  child,  and  was  cheer- 
il ;  but  on  the  sixth,  an  eruption  broke  out, 
ie  grew  very  ill,  and  Stilling  became  greatly 
[armed.  Her  friend  Eliza  came  to  wait  upcm 
er,  in  which  she  was  faithfully  assisted  by  Han- 
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nah.  Madame  Going  came  also  every  day,  and 
occasionally  relieved  her  daughter. 

Stilling  had  still  hopes  of  her  recovery  ;  hut, 
as  he  was  sitting  one  afternoon  alonc^  by  her 
bedside,  he  perceived  that  she  began  to  speak 
irrationally,  and  to  pull  and  straighten  the  bed- 
clothes. He  ran  out  into  the  open  air,  through 
the  Kenthof  gate,  and  then  through  the  beech- 
wood  about  the  castle-hill,  and  prayed  from  his 
inmost  soul,  so  that  it  might  have  penetrated 
to  the  very  highest  heaven — not  for  Selma*8 
life,  for  he  did  not  expect  a  miracle,  but  for 
strength  for  his  weary  soul,  in  order  to  be  able 
to  bear  this  severe  stroke. 

This  prayer  was  beard;  he  returned  home 
tranquillized ;  the  peace  of  God  reigned  in  his 
breast ;  he  had  ofiTered  up  this  great  sacrifice  to 
the  Lord,  who  had  graciously  accepted  it.  After 
that  time,  he  only  saw  Selma  twice  for  a  few 
moments ;  for  his  physical  nature  sufiTered  too 
much,  and  it  was  apprehended  she  could  not 
bear  it.  He  therefore  sufiTered  himself  to  be  ad- 
vised, and  kept  at  a  distance. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day,  he 
went  again  to  her ; — she  had  already  a  locked 
jaw ;  Eliza  was  reposing  upon  the  sofa ;  Selma 
lifted  up  her  half-closed  eyes,  looked  wistfully 
at  her  husband,  and  then  beckoned  to  Eiisa. 
Stilling  cast  down  his  eyes,  and  departed. 

The  next  morning  he  went  to  her  bed  once 
more  ; — he  will  never  forget  the  sight !  the 
dawn  of  eternity  beamed  on  her  countenance. 
*'  Is  it  well  with  you  !"  asked  he.  She  audibly 
whispered  thiuugh  her  closely- fastened  teeth, 
'*  O  yes  !"  Stilling  tottered  away,  and  saw  her 
QO  more ;  for  strong  as  his  spirit  was,  yet  his 
physical  nature  and  his  heart  were  shaken. 
Nor  could  Eliza  bear  to  see  her  friend  expire ; 
but  Madame  Going  closed  her  eyes.  She  de- 
parted this  life  the  following  night,  on  the  33d 
of  May,  at  one  o'clock.  They  came  weeping 
to  Stilling*8  bed  to  inform  him  of  it :  **  Lord, 
thy  will  be  done !"  was  his  reply. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

Selma  dead  ! — the  woman  of  whom  Stilling 
was  so  proud,  dead! — that  is  saying  much! 
Though  profound  peace  reigned  in  his  soul,  still 
his  state  and  condition  were  indescribable  ; — his 
frame  was  dreadfully  shaken;  the  spasmodic 
complaint  which  continually  tormented  him,  had 
already  excited  his  nervous  system  to  a  high 
degree,  and  this  stroke  might  have  entirely 
ruined  it,  if  the  paternal  goodness  of  God  had 
not  supported  him ;  or,  to  speak  in  fashionable 
terms,  if  he  had  not  had  so  strong  a  constitution. 
Death  and  silence  now  environed  him.  At 
Christina's  departure,  he  had  been  so  much  pre- 
pared, by  previous  wearisome  sufl!erings,  that  it 
was  a  relief,  an  alleviation  to  him ;  but  now  it 
was  quite  different. 

That  Selma  was  in  the  right  when  she  said 
she  was  no  longer  suitable  for  his  mode  of  life, 
he  began,  indeed,  clearly  to  see,  and  in  the 
sequel,  found  it  true;  but  still  her  departure 
was  heart-rending  and  dreadful  to  him ; — she 
had  been  much  to  him ;  and  had  been  a  striking 
instrument  in  the  hand  of  his  heavenly  Guld^^ 
with  reference  to  Uvni-.  >a>A  \tfi>N  ^i^a  n*^^  '^^ 
more. 
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Stilling,  when  he  married  Selma,  had  never 
been  amongst  people  of  high  rank.  Much  still 
adhered  to  him  from  his  parentage  and  educa- 
tion ;  in  his  whole  life  and  deportment,  gait  and 
gestures,  eating  and  drinking,  and  in  his  mode 
of  address,  especially  in  his  intercourse  with 
people  of  rank,  he  conducted  himself  so  that  bis 
low  origin  was  immediately  observed ;  he  al- 
ways did  cither  too  much  or  too  little  in  a 
thing.  Selma,  who  was  an  accomplished  lady, 
polished  all  this  away  completely ;  at  least,  the 
observation  was  never  afterwards  made  that 
Stilling  was  deficient  in  good  breeding ;  for  it 
afterwards  appeared  that  he  was  destined  to 
associate  with  persons  of  the  highest  class. 

But  she  was,  particularly  with  reference  to 
his  debts,  a  helping  angel  sent  from  God.  She 
was  an  excellent  housekeeper; — with  a  very 
moderate  income,  in  Lantern  and  Heidelberg, 
she  had  liquidated  above  two  thousand  guilders 
of  debt,  by  which  all  the  creditors  were  so  paci- 
fied that  the  rest  were  content,  and  willingly 
waited.  But  the  chief  thing  was,  that  immedi- 
ately after  she  had  married  Stilling,  she  tran- 
quillized his  soul,  which  had  been  tormented  by 
the  miserable,  unfeeling,  and  mercenary  spirit 
of  unmerciful  creditors,  in  such  a  manner,  that 
he  knew  not  what  to  thirik  of  it ;  from  a  storm, 
which  threatened  him  every  moment  with  ship- 
wreck, she  placed  him  on  dry  land.  **  Attend 
to  your  vocation,"  said  she ;  "  trouble  yourself 
about  nothing,  and  commit  the  care  to  me ;" 
and  she  faithfully  kept  her  word.  Selma  had 
been,  therefore,  during  the  nine  years  in  which 
they  lived  together  in  the  marriage  state,  a 
continual  means  of  happiness  to  Stilling. 

When  she  declared  that  she  was  no  longer  a 
suitable  companion  for  Stilling,  though  thi& 
declaration  was  perfectly  correct,  yet  I  must 
entreat  every  reader  not  to  think  any  evil  on 
that  account,  nor  to  imagine  any.  Selma  pos- 
sessed an  extremely  noble  character ;  she  was 
an  excellent  wife ;  but  there  are  situations  and 
circumstances  for  which  even  the  most  excel- 
lent of  mankind  are  unsuitable. 

Stilling*s  guidance  was  always  systematic; 
or  rather,  the  plan  according  to  which  he  was 
led,  was  always  so  manifest,  that  every  acute 
observer  perceived  it.  Raschmann  also  saw 
through  it ; — he  often  regarded  Stilling  with  as- 
tonishment, and  said,  **  Providence  mast  have 
something  peculiar  in  view  with  reference  to 
you,  for  all  the  trifling  as  well  as  important 
events  which  have  befallen  you,  tend  to  some 
great  object,  which  still  lies  hidden  in  the  ob- 
scurity of  the  future.*'  Stilling  likewise  felt  this 
perceptibly,  and  it  humbled  him  in  the  dust ; 
but  it  gave  him  also  courage  and  boldness  to 
struggle  forward  in  the  path  of  conflict ;  and  it 
may  easily  be  supposed  how  much  such  a  guid- 
ance promotes  true  Christianity,  and  faith  in  the 
Redeemer  of  the  world. 

Selma  lay  a  lifeless  corpse.  Hannah,  a  girl 
of  sixteen  years  and  a  half  old,  now  seized  with 
courage  and  resolution  the  helm  of  the  house- 
keeping, in  which  she  was  assisted  by  a  worthy 
and  faithful  maid-servant,  whom  Selma  had  en- 
gaged in  Lantern,  and  who,  under  her  instruc- 
ti<Mis,  had  become  an  able  housekeeper. 

Of  six  children,  which  Selma  had  borne,  three 
were  still  a/ive;  Lisette,  Caroline,  and  the 
orphan  auckliag  which  she  bad  forsaken.  lAs- 


ette  was  four  years  and  a  quarter,  and  Caroline 
two  years  and  a  half  old.  Selma  herself  had 
not  completed  her  thirtieth  year  when  she  diec, 
and  yet  had  accomplished  so  much.  It  is  sin- 
gular that  in  her  bridal  days  she  said  to  Stilling^ 
*'  You  will  not  have  me  long,  for  I  shall  not  live 
to  he  thirty  years  old ;  a  remarkable  man  in 
Dettingen  told  me  so." 

However  faithful  and  well  intentioned  Han- 
nah was,  yet  she  was  not  at  that  time  capable 
of  undertaking  the  bringing-up  of  her  little  sis- 
ters ;  but  the  departed  saint  had  already  pro- 
vided for  this  ;  for  she  had  arranged  that  Lisette 
should  be  taken  to  her  friend  Madame  Mieg,  at 
Heidelberg,  until  her  father  had  married  again. 
and  Caroline  was  to  remain,  for  the  same  length 
of  time,  with  another  good  friend,  who  lived 
some  miles  distant  from  Marburg,  llie  first 
arrangement  was  carried  into  effect  some  weeks 
after.  Stilling  sent  her,  with  a  maid-servant, 
to  Frankfort,  to  the  house  of  his  friend  Kraft, 
whence  she  was  fetched  by  Madame  Mieg ;  bat 
Madame  Coing  took  Caroline,  for  she  said,  **  It 
was  hard  that  two  children  should  be  removed, 
both  at  once,  from  their  deeply-sorrowing  pa- 
rent, and  to  such  a  distance."  Stilling  was 
satisfied  with  this,  for  he  was  convioced  Sehna 
would  have  committed  both  the  children  U> 
Eliza,  if  it  had  not  been  contrary  to  decorum, 
which  now  enjoined  him  to  withdraw  himself 
a  little  from  the  family  of  the  Coings,  in  whose 
place  another  friend  pressed  forward  with  his  aid. 

The  present  privy-counsellor  and  government- 
director  Riess,  of  Marburg,  was  at  that  time 
government-advocate,  and  commissary  for  the 
management  of  the  University  estates,  to  which 
Stilling  had  been  also  appointed  treasurer  from 
the  beginning;  both  knew  and  loved  each 
other.  Scarcely,  therefore,  had  Selma  expired, 
when  Reiss  came  and  undertook  all  the  arrange- 
ments which  circumstances  required ;  whilst 
Stilling  was  taken  home  to  his  house,  where  he 
continued  till  all  was  over.  His  good  consort  im- 
mediately took  away  the  little  suckling,  and 
provided  a  nurse  for  it,  whilst  Riess  gave  the 
necessary  orders  for  the  interment  of  the  corpse, 
so  that  Stilling  had  no  occasion  whatever  to 
trouble  himself  in  the  least.  The  child  was 
baptized  in  Rie8S*s  house;  who  with  Coiog, 
Raschmann,  and  the  Counts,  who  offered  them- 
selves, were  the  sponsors.  Such  actions  wiH 
be  eventually  highly  esteemed :  Riess  and  Stfll-  | 
ing  are  friends  for  eternity,  and  there  it  will  be 
easier  to  speak  of  such  things  than  here. 

The  first  thing  that  Stilling  undertook  for  his 
consolation,  was  to  send  for  his  aged  father, 
Wilhelm  Stilling.  The  venerable  old  man,  dow 
seventy-four  years  of  age,  and  severely  tried  ia 
the  school  of  afiliction,  came  wKhout  delay ;  his 
peace  of  soul  and  resignation  imparted  consola- 
tion also  to  his  son,  who  resembles  him.  He 
remained  with  him  about  a  fortnight ;  during 
which  time  Stilling  regained  in  some  measure 
his  serenity,  to  which  also  Selma*s  last  will  con- 
tributed much.  That  he  must  marry  again  was 
a  matter  of  course,  for  he  required  some  one  to 
bring  up  his  children,  and  keep  his  house ;  be- 
cause it  was  not  proper  that  Hannah  shoohi 
trifle  away  her  prospects  of  happiness  for  the 
sake  of  her  father's  housekeeping.  How  bene- 
.  ficial  therefore  it  was  that  the  legitimate  pos- 
\  aesBOT  <)i  Yi\%  Ya.'vcv  «»^<t^\jld  have  appointed  her 
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saccessor,  and"  that  in  such  a  manner  that  Still- 
ing himself  would  have  made  no  other  choice ! 

He  who  has  not  experienced  it,  cannot  be- 
lieve how  consolatory  it  is  to  a  widower  to 
know  that  his  departed  consort  approved  of  his 
choice ; — and  here  was  more  than  approbation. 

Afler  the  period  had  elapsed  which  decorum 
determines  and  the  laws  prescribe.  Stilling  paid 
his  addresses  to  Eliza ;  whose  parents,  as  welt 
as  herself,  made  him  again  happy  by  their  affec- 
tionate consent.  The  gracious  good  pleasure 
of  God  in  this  union,  the  accomplished  will  of 
the  departed  Selma,  and  the  kind  wishes  and 
approbation  of  all  good  men,  imparted  to  his 
Boul  a  peace  which  cannot  he  described.  From 
that  time,  Eliza  undertook  Caroline*s  education ; 
she  also  visited  Hannah,  and  assisted  her  with 
her  advice  ;  and  Stilling  had  now  a  friend  with 
whom  he  could  converse  with  unlimited  confi- 
dence. 

The  twelAh  of  September,  which  had  been 
so  brilliantly  celebrated  the  previous  autumn, 
now  again  approached.  Stilling  had,  since  then, 
struggled  through  a  year  of  painful  suffering. 
The  hereditary  Prince  of  Hesse  was  at  that 
lime  studying  in  Marburg,  to  whom  Stilling 
gave  instruction  four  times  a  week  ;  the  prince 
invited  him  to  dinner  on  his  birth-day,  together 
ivith  Father  Going ;  and  his  natal  day  was  cele- 
Inrated  in  the  evening  at  the  house  of  the  latter. 

The  nineteenth  of  November,  the  day  of  the 
boly  Elizabeth,  had  always  been  observed  in  the 
laniily  of  the  Duisings,  the  ladies  of  which  also 

Enerally  bore  that  name.  With  respect  to 
iza,  it  was  likewise  particularly  remarkable, 
because  she  is  properly  thrice  called  Elizabeth  ; 
she  was  born  on  the  9th  of  May,  1756,  and  had 
three  such  sponsors  at  her  baptism  as  probably 
lew  persons  have  had.  These  were,  her  grand- 
mother Duising;  the  mother  of  the  latter, 
Vulteius ;  and  her  mother,  consequently  Eliza's 
great-great-grandmother,  Madame  Von  Hamm  ; 
— these  three  matrons,  her  grandmother,  great- 
grandmother,  and  great  -  great  -  grandmother, 
vrere  present  at  the  baptism ;  and  the  latter, 
Madame  Von  Hamm,  presided  at  the  christen- 
ing-dinner. All  the  three  ladies  ^re  the  name 
of  Elizabeth.  This  "  Elizabeth- day*'  was  fixed 
lor  Stilling  and  Eliza's  nuptials.  He  first  read 
his  four  lectures,  instructed  the  prince  for  an 
hour,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  house  of  the 
Coings,  where  the  marriage-ceremony  was  to 
be  performed.  The  Elector  of  Hesse  expressed 
bis  high  approha  ion  of  this  fidelity  to  the  duties 
of  his  office,  although  at  the  same  time  he  re- 
proached him  severely  for  marrying  again  so 
•oon. 

Eliza's  parents  had  invited  several  friends  to 
the  marriage-supper ;  and  the  reformed  minis- 
ter»  Schlarbaum,  a  sure  and  tried  friend  of  Still- 
ing, performed  the  ceremony.  He  and  his 
famUy  were  very  beneficial  companions  to  Still- 
ing on  his  path,  during  his  residence  at  Mar- 
burg. 

Between  the  ceremony  and  the  sapper.  Still- 
ing played  on  the  piano- forte  the  following 
verses ;  and  Hannah  sang  them  with  her  silver 
voice: 

-Aft^nA,  my  fplrit,  to  me  throos 

or  Him  wbo  rules  above ; 

Who  rtoibly  bntb  led  thee  oo, 

With  ah  a  iiaraiil'i  Jove. 


Father  of  all  ereated  ihlnga, 

In  air,  or  «anh,  or  sky, 
To  Thee  my  heart  Its  tribute  brfaifi, 

TlKMi  Author  of  It*  Joy ! 
The  radiance  of  the  roomlni  llfht 

BeaAi*d  on  my  tluwery  way. 
And  with  a  flood  of  new  delight 

Thou  crown'dst  each  passing  day. 
Selma,  thy  glA,  with  aiding  hand, 

Walk'd  lovely  at  my  side ; 
And  all  my  griefs,  at  her  command. 

Consumed  away  and  died ; 
When  suddenly,  the  gloom  of  night 

Obscured  my  radiant  mom ; 
Thy  lightnings  fllPd  luy  soul  with  (Hghl 

And  left  me  quite  forlorn. 
The  corpse  of  Selma  sank  in  dual : 

Her  spirit  bunt  Its  clod ; 
*Be  strong,*  it  said,  *  believe  and  trust'; 

And  then  it  soar'd  to  God  ;— 

And  whlsper*d,  as  it  disaiqMar'd, 

*  Be  now  Eliza  thine  ; 
For  thou  Shalt  by  her  love  be  eheer*d, 

£*en  as  thou  wast  with  mine. 
A  sacred  stillneu  relgn*d  around. 

And  1  was  left  alone ; 
I  cried,  though  plunged  in  grief  prafoasS 

*Thy  will,  O  God  be  done!* 
Again,  thv  kind,  benignant  eye 

Beam*d  on  me  gmcionsly ; 
And  she  descended  from  the  sky. 

Whom  Selma  gave  to  me. 
Now,  Lord,  before  thy  throne  we  bow. 

Oh  may  we  happy  be ! 
And  kindly  make  oar  cup  overflow 

With  true  felicity. 
The  seeds  of  pure  beneficence 

Which  we  In  hope  would  sow,— 
A  gracious  shower,  O  Lord,  dispaase, 

And  cause  the  seed  to  grow. 
O  let  Ellsa,  at  my  side. 

Thy  richest  blesrings  see ; 
With  roe  the  day  of  grief  abldo, 

And  bend  the  suppliant  knee. 
Then  listen  to  the  anxious  sighs 

Which  flrom  oar  hearts  ascend. 
That  long  to  gain  perfection*ft  prise 

And  ever  upwards  tend. 
Fkther !  thus  to  our  Journey's  end 

Conduct  us  hand  in  hard ; 
Undl  before  thy  face  we  bend. 

Home,  in  our  native  land  !** 

The  evening  was  spent  cheerfully  and  happi- 
ly ;  and  a  new  course  of  life  now  commenced, 
which  gradually  distinguished  itself  from  eveiy 
former  period,  and  brought  Stilling  nearer  to 
his  peculiar  destiny.  Eliza  cheerfully  eoiii« 
menced  her  new  sphere  of  action,  in  confidence 
in  God;  and  soon  found,  what  a  friend  had 
already  ohserved  to  her,  that  it  was  no  easjr 
matter  to  tread  the  same  path  with  Stilling. 
She  has  hitherto  faithfully  and  firmly  accompa- 
nied him  on  his  pilgrimage ;  and  has  often  and 
variously  made  it  evident  that  she  understands 
how  to  be  Stiiling's  consort. 

Some  weeks  before  Stiliing's  marriage,  Raseh- 
mann  and  the  young  Counts,  his  pupils,  left 
Marburg.  He  was  a  comet,  which  acoompa* 
nied  the  planet  Stilling  for  a  period^  on  its 
course,  and  made  the  latter  feel  the  influence  of 
its  atmosphere. 

He  had  certainly,  in  one  respect,  operated 
prejudicially  on  Stilling,  as  before  mentioned ; 
but  this  impression  soon  vanished  in  the  now 
family  circle,  and  he  became  aflerwards,  through 
other  cooperating  causes,  still  more  firmly 
grounded  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement 
than  before.  But  on  the  otlxet  V»sA^'*io»»»s3ci.- 
mann  heVoii^eA,  \u  ^  T«wv^TVaJc\^  xwwvx^t  ^y=>^^^ 
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him  he  learnt  greats  mysterious^  and  important 
things ;  things  which  were  of  an  extensive  and 
comprehensive  nature.  That  which  Barruel  and 
the  triumph  of  philosophy  intend  to  relate,  and  re- 
late correctly,  tn  the  main,  but  erroneously  in  the 
detail,  was  wnc  made  known  to  him. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  Rasch- 
mann  purposely  instructed  Stilling  in  all  this. 
The  truth  was,  he  was  very  talkative  ;  so  that 
when  he  had  invited  bis  friends  to  see  him, 
some  morsel  or  other  continually  made  its  ap- 
pearance ;  and,  as  Stilling  had  a  good  memory, 
he  retained  correctly  every  thing  he  heard,  and 
thus  learnt,  in  the  three  years  which  Hasch- 
mann  spent  at  Marburg,  the  whole  connexion 
of  that  system  of  philosophy  which  has  subse- 
quently produced  such  great  and  dreadful  phe- 
nomena in  the  ecclesiastical  and  political  hori- 
zon ;  and  when  he  connected  that  which  he 
himself  had  learnt  and  read,  with  the  frag- 
ments above-mentioned,  and  rectified  one  by 
the  other,  a  correct  and  true  whole  resulted  from 
it.  How  useful  and  necessary  this  knowledge 
was,  is  stiU,  and  will  be  in  future  to  Stilling, 
may  be  judged  of  by  those  who  have  a  clear 
insight  into  the  object  of  their  existence. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


Trs  first  weeks  after  Eliza*8  marriage  were 
pleasant,  and  her  path  was  strewed  with  flow- 
ers. Stilling  had  also  no  other  affliction  but  his 
tormenting  spasmodic  attack;  but  a  fortnight 
before  Christmas,  his  constant  house-friend 
again  appeared  in  a  very  serious  manner. 

Hannah,  from  her  youth  up,  had  frequently 
suffered  dreadfully  from  a  tetter  on  the  left 
cheek  ;  Selma  .  had  emphiyed  every  possible 
means  to  deliver  her  from  it,  and  Eliza  contin- 
ued the  attempt  with  all  zeal.  Just  at  that  time, 
there  came  a  celebrated  physician  to  Marburg, 
who  was  also  consulted,  and  he  prescribed  the 
external  application  of  the  sublimate  of  mercu- 
ry. Now,  whether  it  was  this,  or  a  prer1i8p<»si- 
tton  inherited  from  her  late  mother.  Christina, 
or  both  together,  that  produced  such  dreadful 
consequences,  I  know  not — Hannah  was  seized, 
about  the  time  above-mentioned,  with  the  most 
dreadful  hysteric  fits.  These  attacks,  so  pain- 
fully exciting  to  every  beholder,  were  particu- 
larly terrific  to  Eliza ;  who,  besides  this,  was 
in  the  family  way ;  yet,  notwithstanding,  she 
heroically  took  courage,  and  nursed  Hannah 
faithfully.  But  the  I^ord  graciously  preserved 
her  from  all  prejudicial  consequences. 

This  was  the  first  act  of  the  tragedy ;  the 
second  now  followed — it  was  a  severe  and  fiery 
ordeal  for  Stilling,  Eliza,  and  Hannah.  I  will 
relate  4t,  for  the  warning  and  instruction  of  the 
young — yet  in  such  a  manner  that  a  certain 
family,  whom  I  much  esteem,  will  be  satisfied. 

Hannah  had  been  requested,  in  a  p<ilite  com- 
pany, to  sing  and  play.  She  complied.  What 
can  be  more  innocent  than  this? — and  yet  it 
was  the  sole  occasion  of  passing  half-a  year  of 
anxious  and  painful  suflTering.  A  young  man 
who  was  studying  divinity,  and  whose  self  will 
had  never  been  broken,  whom  Hannah  had 
previously  never  seen,  nor  even  hearA  ot  via^' 
prasefit  on  the  occasion.    He  waa  so  enchaiA^ 


with  her  singing,  that  from  that  period,  he  em- 
ployed all — and  at  length  the  most  desperate- 
means  of  obtaining  possession  of  her.  He  first 
applied  to  Stilling  for  her  hand,  and  was  told, 
that  when  he  was  properly  provided  for,  no  ob- 
jection would  be  made,  if  he  could  gain  Hao- 
nah*s  consent.  But  this  was  not  enough  bj 
far  for  this  ardent  suitor ;  he  insisted  upoo  it 
that  the  assurance  should  be  then  given  him 
that  she  would  marry  him.  Hannah  firmly  de- 
clared that  she  could  never  love  hira,  nor  mar- 
ry him,  and  that  she  had  never  given  him  the 
smallest  occasion  for  this  application.  But  aD 
this  was  unavailing.  He  next  applied  to  tbe 
parents,  and  sought  to  prove  to  them  that  it 
was  their  duty  to  eompd  their  daughter  to  mar- 
ry him  ;  and  on  bis  proof  being  found  invalid, 
he  attempted  violence.  He  came  once,  nnex- 
pectedly,  into  Stilling*s  house,  whilst  Stilling 
was  lecturing,  and  burst  into  the  room  where 
Hannah  was;  fortunately,  she  had  a  female 
friend  with  her, — her  father  heard  her  aozioos 
cry,  and  ran  thither  with  brother  Coiog,  and 
both  of  them  reproached  the  senseless  maa 
most  bitterly. 

He  then  took  lodgings  at  an  inn  tmmediatdy 
opposite,  that  he  might  repeat  the  tragedy  at 
any  moment ;  but  on  Hannah*s  being  removed 
to  a  place  of  safety,  he  again  withdrew.  Ano- 
ther time,  he  made  his  appearance  unawares, 
and  acted  in  such  a  wild  and  riotous  manner 
that  Stilling  was  obliged  to  shew  hira  the  door. 
He  then  ran  to  the  Coing's  house,  where  Ma- 
dame Coing  was  lying  dangerously  ill ;  hot 
Eliza,  who  was  there  just  at  the  time,  with  a 
strong  arm  pushed  him  out  of  doors.  He  now 
became  desperate — was  fetched  back  from  tbe 
river,  into  which  he  intended  to  plunge  hinnsdf; 
then  cast  himself  on  the  ground  before  Stilliog's 
house  ;  and  was  at  length,  with  difficulty,  sent 
back  to  his  home,  which  was  some  leagues  dis- 
tant. He  aflerwards  roamed  about  the  coun- 
try, and  assailed  Stilling  with  threatening  let- 
ters ;  so  that,  at. length,  he  was  compelled  to 
request  the  aid  of  the  magistrates,  and  to  pro- 
cure his  safety  in  that  manner. 

The  unhappy  and  pitiable  young  man  went 
abroad,  where  he  died  in  the  bliiom  of  his  yean. 
It  will  not  be  difficult  for  parents,  and  yoanf 
people  of  both  sexes,  to  derive  due  advantage 
and  appropriate  instruction  from  this  melan- 
choly aflfair,  which  was  so  painful  to  StilHnf 
and  his  family. 

The  good  Hannah  was  however  happily  re- 
warded for  this  fiery  trial.  In  the  village  of 
Dexbach,  in  the  pnivince  of  Darmstadt,  five 
leagues  from  Marburg,  there  was  a  young  cler- 
gyman of  the  name  of  Schwars,  who  lived  m 
intimate  friendship  with  Stilling,  and  being  still 
unmarried,  kept  house  with  his  excellent  motber 
and  amiable  sister.  This  pious  and  upright 
man  aflerwards  rendered  himself  celebrated  by 
several  valnable  treatises,  particular!^  on  *'71ie 
Moral  Sciences,"  '*The  Keliginus  Teacher," 
elementary  works,  drc.  Hannah  and  bis  sister 
Caroline  loved  each  other  cordially,  and  it  was 
she  who  was  with  Hannah  when  the  student 
hurst  into  the  room.  It  was  this  young  lady 
also  who  took  her  to  Dexbach,  to  her  bri»tber's 
house,  for  safety.    Through  the  wise  guidaocs 

'  Ov>^^  ^M  \iv  a  christian  and  becoming  man- 
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a  love  which  was  acceptable  io  His  sight,  an4 
which  was  cn»wned  with  the  consent  of  the 
parents  and  the  paternal  goodness  of  God.  In 
the  spring  of  the  year  1792,  the  marriage  was 
solenanized  between  Schwani  and  Hannah  in 
Stilling's  house.  She  makes  a  good  wife,  a 
gu4Kl  mother  of  six  hopeful  children,  an  excel- 
lent assistant  in  her  husband's  seminary,  and 
aluigelher  a  worthy  woman,  who  causes  joy  to 
her  virtuous  husband  and  her  parents. 

The  unpleasant  affair  with  the  student  occur- 
red in  the  first  half  of  the  year  1791,  which  was 
also  aggravated  by  two  mournful  events.  la 
the  month  of  February  died  little  Franz,  the 
suclding  which  Selma  left  behind  her,  of  water 
in  the  head ;  and  Madame  Going  also  now  ap- 
prfiftched'  her  end.  She  had  been  in  a  weak 
state  for  some  time,  and  was  in  particular  sub- 
ject  to  asthma.  By  works  of  love  which  she 
had  performed,  in  sitting  up  at  night,  she  had 
taken  cold,  and  her  illness  now  became  serious 
and  dangerous.  Stilling  visited  her  frequently 
— she  was  tranquil  and  joyful,  and  met  her  dis- 
solution with  an  indescribable  calmness  of 
soul ;  and  when  she  expressed  anxiety  respect- 
i«g  lier  children.  Stilling  assured  her  that  they 
should  he  his,  if  their  parents  died  before  him. 

All  these  mournful  events  operated  so  preju- 
dicially on  Eliza's  health,  that  she  also  fell  ill, 
though  not  dangerously  so  ;  however,  she  jwas 
obliged  tu  keep  her  bed,  which  pained  her  the 
rot)re  because  she  was  unable  to  visit  her  good 
mother.  Both  the  invalids,  mother  and  daugh- 
ter, daily  interchanged  messages ;  and  each 
eomforted  the  other  with  the  idea  that  their 
case  was  not  dangerous. 

One  morning  early,  towards  the  end  of  March, 
the  melancholy  news  arrived  that  Madame  Go- 
ing had  departed  this  life.  It  was  Stilling's  lot 
to  inform  £liza  of  it — this  was  a  painful  task, 
but  he  accomplished  it,  and  then  ran  to  her  pa- 
rents' house.  As  he  entered  the  room,  the  be- 
loved corpse  met  his  eye — she  lay  on  a  field- 
bed,  opposite  the  door — she  had  been  a  very 
bandsome  woman,  and  the  long  continued  and 
tranquil  exercise  of  a  religious  life  had  ennobled 
her  features  uncommonly;  not  hope,  but  the 
enjoyment  of  eternal  life,  beamed  upon  her 
pallid  countenance.  Father  Going  stood  before 
the  corpse  ;  he  smiled  at  Stilling  through  his 
tears,  and  said,  "  Thank  God  !  she  is  safe  with 
Him !"  He  mourned,  but  in  a  christian  man- 
ner. There  is  no  conviction  more  pleasing,  or 
more  heart-elevating,  that  that  of  knowing  our 
dear  departed  friends  are  happy.  Father  Go- 
ing, who  celebrated  his  birth- day  about  this  time, 
bad  intreated  God  for  his  dear  consort  as  a 
birth-day  gift,  but  did  not  obtain  it — Stilling  had 
prayed  half  a-y ear  for  Selma's  life,  but  was  also 
not  heard.  , 

My -dear  christian  readers,  do  not  suflffer  such 
instances  to  deter  you  from  prayer  !  It  is  the 
Father's  will  that  we,  his  children,  should  ask 
Him  for  every  thing,  because  this  retains  us 
continually  in  attachment  to,  and  dependance 
upcm  Him.  If  He  cannot  grant  us  that  for 
which  we  pray.  He  bestows  upon  us  something 
better  in  its  stead.  We  may  rest  assured  that 
the  Lord  hears  every  believing  prayer — we  al- 
ways obtain  something  by  it,  which  we  should 
not  have  obtained  without  praying,  and  that, 
indeed,  which  is  the  best  tor  us. 
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When  a  Ghristian  has  made  such  progress 
that  he  is  able  to  remain  continually  in  the  pre- 
sence of  God.  and  has  entirely  and  unreserved- 
ly deferred  his  own  will  to  the  only  good  will  oi 
God,  he  prays  incessantly  in  his  inmost  soul. 
The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  then  makes  intercession 
for  him  with  unutterable  sighing ;  and  then  he 
never  prays  in  vain,  for  the  Holy  Spirit  knowa 
what  is  the  will  of  God.  Therefore  when  He 
incites  the  heart  to  pray  for  something.  He  at 
the  same  time  gives  faith  and  confidence  that 
the  prayer  may  be  heard.  The  man  prays,  and 
his  prayer  is  answered. 

Stilling  and  Eliza,  from  the  commencement 
of  their  union,  had  taken  the  resolution  of 
having  his  son  Jacob,  who  was  a  child  of  the 
first  marriage,  again  at  home.  He  was  now 
seventeen  years  old,  and  therefore  it  was  time 
he  should  begin  his  academical  course.  He 
had  hitherto  been  in  the  hoarding-school  of  the 
worthy,  learned,  and  reverend  Mr.  Grimm,  at 
Schluttern,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Heilbronn, 
where  be  had  been  educated  and  prepared  for 
further  study.  Now  as  Stilling  could  only  travel 
during  the  vacation,  the  next  Easter  holidaya 
were  fixed  upon  for  the  purpose  of  fetching  hia 
son  :  and  Jacob  was  therefore  written  to,  to  be 
at  friend  Mieg*s  in  Heidelberg,  on  a  day  appoint- 
ed, for  his  parents  would  come  thither  and  meet 
him.  They  also  determined  to  take  Lisetto 
back  with  them ;  for  Eliza  wished  to  have  all 
the  four  children  together,  in  order  to  enable 
her  to  exercise  her  maternal  duties  towarda 
them  with  all  fidelity,  and  that  they  might  like- 
wise aflTord  a  refreshing  season  and  a  beneficial 
recreation  to  father  Going  and  his  children  in 
their  profound  sorrow,  they  both  resolved  to 
take  these  dear  relatives  with  them  to  their 
friend  Kraft  in  Frankfort,  and  then,  on  their  re- 
turn from  Heidelberg,  take  them  back  to  Mar- 
burg. The  whole  of  this  plan  was  carried  into 
efiTect  precisely  in  this  manner,  during  the  Eas- 
ter holidays  in  1791. 

Soon  after  their  arrival  at  Heidelberg,  Jacob 
also  made  his  appearance.  He  was  become  a 
good  and  worthy  youth,  who  caused  joy  to  hia 
parents.  He  likewise  rejoiced  to  see  them,  and 
that  he  was  at  length  about  to  live  with  them. 
But  as  it  respects  Liaette,  there  were  difficul- 
ties in  the  way.  Madame  Mieg,  who  had  no 
children,  wished  to  keep  the  girl ;  and  asserted 
also  that  her  mother,  whose  heart  was  attach- 
ed to  the  child,  might  possibly  pay  for  it  with 
her  life  if  she  were  removed  from  her.  It 
pained  Stillling  to  the  soul  to  leave  bis  little 
daughter  behind ;  and  Eliza  wept, — she  believed 
it  was  her  duty  to  bring  up  the  child  of  her  de- 
parted friend,  and  that  they  would  be  eventual- 
ly required  at  her  hands,  and  not  at  those  of  an- 
other. However,  the  two  parents  contented 
themselves,  and  led  the  dear  child  in  the  care 
of  their  friend  Mieg: — that  she  was  well  taken 
care  of  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel.  They  then 
returned  with  their  son  to  Frankfort.  Brother 
Going  accompanied  them  on  this  journey  into 
the  Palatinate. 

AAer  a  short  stay  in  Frankfort,  the  whole 
company  commenced  their  journey  back  to  Mar-   ^ 
burg,  where  the  two  professors  arrived  in  sofB- 
cient  time  to  resume  their  vocation  and  tbASa 
lectures.  ^     ,^^_ 
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brought  to  bed  of  a  daughter,  to  whom  was  giv- 
en  the  name  of  Lubecka,  customary  in  the  fam- 
ily of  the  Duisings.  With  the  exception  of 
Stilling's  spasmodic  attack,  there  was  now  a 
small  cessation  of  suffering:  but  it  did  not  last 
long ;  for  Hannah,  who  was  betrothed  to 
Sfthwarz,  was  again  seized  with  the  most  dread- 
ful hysteric  fits,  from  which,  however,  she  was 
entirely  freed  in  a  few  weeks,  by  that  very  able 
physician,  Michaelis,  who  is  also  one  of  Stilling*s 
most  intimate  friends. 

On  new-year*8-day,  1792,  Stilling  was  chosen 
pro- rector  of  the  university.  This  dignity  has 
always  been  held  in  high  estimation  ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  is  no  university  in  which 
this  office  is  so  difficult  to  fill  as  that  of  Marburg. 
Stilling  entered  upon  it  confiding  in  Divine  as- 
sistance ;  and  really  he  needed  it,  this  year, 
more  than  ever. 

As  Easter,  and  consequently  Hannah*s  mar* 
riage  was. now  approaching,  Eliza  undertook 
the  preparation  of  the  dower  ;  and  Stilling  in- 
vited uncle  Krafl,  with  his  consort  and  children, 
and  likewise  his  father  Wilhelm  Stilling,  to  the 
wedding.  They  all  came,  and  Stilling  reckons 
this  season  as  one  of  the  most  delightful  in  his 
whole  life  ; — to  the  crossbearer,  Wilhelm  Still- 
ing, it  was,  as  he  himself  expressed  it,  a  fore- 
taxte  of  luaven.  Schwarz  and  Hannah  were 
united  in  Stilling's  house,  amidst  the  blessings 
of  their  parents,  grand-parents,  friends  and  rela- 
tives ; — their  marriage  is  a  happy  one,  and  it 
goes  well  with  them.  After  the  ceremony,  the 
beloved  visitors  returned  to  their  homes. 

A  young  gentleman  had  been  for  some  time 
studying  at  Marburg,  who  is  now  the  Prussian 
counsellor  of  administration.  Von  Vincke.  He 
lodged  in  Stilling*s  house,  and  dined  at  his  table  ; 
he  was  one  of  the  most  excellent  young  men 
who  have  ever  studied  at  Marburg.  His  father, 
the  Rev.  Dean  Von  Vincke,  of  Minden,  wrote 
to  say  that  he  would  come  during  the  summer, 
with  his  lady  and  family,  and  would  visit  Stil- 
ling and  bis  Eliza.  They  did  so,  just  as  the 
German  princes  were  marching  to  Champagne, 
and  the  Duke  of  Weimar  with  his  regiment 
passed  through  Marburg.  Stilling  now  became 
acquainted  with  this  prince,  with  whom  the 
dean  and  be  spent  a  pleasant  afternoon.  After 
this  agreeable  visit,  Eliza  was  again  ill ;  she 
was  in  a  state  of  pregnancy,  which  was  render- 
ed abortive  by  her  illness ;  however,  it  passed 
over  happily,  so  that  on  the  ninth  day,  the 
wpather  tieing  very  fine,  she  was  again  able  to 
go  out.  They  determined  therefore  to  go  to 
the  garden  ;  and  as  Sohwarz  and  Hannah  were 
there  also  to  visit  their  mother,  father  Going 
likewise  joined  the  company  in  the  garden.  He 
was  that  afternoon  particularly  cheerful  and 
happy ;  and  as  he  was  afraid  of  the  evening  air, 
which  Eliza  also  could  not  bear,  he  took  her  by 
the  arm  and  conducted  her  home ;  and  as  he 
passed  along  under  the  garden  wall,  the  young 
people  strewed  flowers  upon  him  from  above. 

The  next  morning,  at  five  o'clock,  Stilling's 
kitchen-maid  came  into  his  room,  and  requested 
him  to  come  out ;  he  dressed  himself  a  little, 
went  out,  and  found  Schwarz  and  Hannah,  pale 
and  with  downcast  eyes,  standing  in  the  room 
opposite.  "  Dear  father,"  began  Schwarz  "  what 
jrou  have  so  often  foreboded  basoccutre^; — 
father  Going  ia  no  more !"    These  woTds  pewe- 


irated  Stilling  like  a  thunderbolt,  throogh  ani 
through,  and  with  it  the  considei  ation  of  hit 
Eliza,  who  was  still  so  weak,  and  who  loved 
her  father  so  tenderly !  However,  he  took 
courage,  went  to  her  bedside,  and  said,  **  £liB» 
a  dear  friend  is  dead  !"  She  answered, "  What  • 
— Hannah  t'*  for  she  also  was  in  the  family-way. 
"  No,"  replied  he  ;  "  it  is  father  Going  !"  Elia 
grieved  very  much  for  her  father  ; — however 
she  bore  it  with  christian  resignation.  Never- 
theless, the  shock  laid  the  basis  for  a  painfol 
affliction,  which  she  has  ever  since  had  to  bear. 
Stilling  now  hastened  to  the  dear  family ;— tbey 
were  all  three  standing  in  the  room,  weeping. 
Stilling  embraced  and  kissed  them,  and  said, 
"You  are  now  all  three  my  children  ;  as  sooa 
as  it  is  possible,  remove  to  my  house.**  This 
accordingly  took  place,  as  soon  as  the  corpse 
was  interred.  Residing  together  with  this  dear 
family  was,  in  the  sequel,  indescribably  beoefi- 
cial  and  corfsoling  to  Stilling,  as  will  be  subse- 
quently seen.  Father  Going  had  been  sened 
with  symptoms  of  sufl^ocation,  the  pbysiciaa 
had  been  called,  and  all  possible  means  used  to 
save  him,  but  in  vain.  He  declared  very  cahn- 
ly  that  he  was  ready  to  die.  He  was  an  ex- 
cellent man,  and  his*  blessing  rests  upon  his 
children. 

The  most  important  period  of  Stilling's  life 
no\^  commences ; — changes  took  place  in  him 
and  out  of  him,  which  gave  his  whole  beiof  a 
very  important  direction,  and  prepared  him  for 
the  situation  he  was  eventually  to  fill. 

Soon  after  father  Going's  death,  the  time  ar- 
rived when,  as  pro-rector  of  the  University  of 
Marburg,  he  was  obliged,  in  company  with  the 
government  commissary,  to  travel  to  Ixrver 
Hesse,' in  order  to  visit  the  districts  thereunder 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  University,  and  to  sefl 
the  tithe  belonging  to  it  to  the  hijghest  bidder. 

The  two  friends,  Riess  and  Stilling,  therefore 
set  out  on  the  journey ;  and  the  latter  took 
Eliza  with  him,  in  order  to  aflbrd  her  recreatioa 
and  amusement,  and  to  accelerate  her  recove- 
ry ;  for  her  illness,  and  in  particular,  her 
father's  sudden  death,  had  brought  her  very 
low.  After  executing  the  duties  of  their  office^ 
Stilling  returned  with  her,  by  way  of  Gassel,  to 
Marburg.  At  Gassel,  and  even  prevtooalyt 
Eliza  observed  an  unpleasant  sensation  inward- 
ly in  the  neck ;  this  feeling  became  stronger ot 
arriving  at  Gassel ;  and  there  arose  an  invohia- 
tary  and  occasional  convulsive  movement  of  the 
head  towards  the  right  side,  but  still  it  was 
not  perceptible  by  others.  She  travelled  hoflK, 
and  attended  to  her  domestic  duties. 

The  autumn  vacation  again  approached.  Their 
uncle  Kraft,  at  Frankfort,  wrote  that  there  ws 
a  rich  blind  Jewess  in  that  town,  who  wished  to 
be  couched  for  the  cataract  by  Stilling,  and  that 
she  would  gladlv  pay  the  expences  of  bis  joor- 
ney,  if  he  would  come  and  administer  his  uL 
Stilling  assented  to  this ;  but  required,  first,  to 
procure  permission  from  Gassel,  because  the 
pro-rector  of  Marburg  was  not  at  liberty  to  past 
a  night  out  of  the  town.  He  obtained  the  per- 
mission, and  consequently  confided  his  office  to 
the  ex-pro-rector,  and  set  out  for  Frankfort,  ae- 
companied  by  his  Eliza.  On  arriving  towards 
evening  at  Vilbel,  a  beautiful  village  oa  the 
1^\^^^,  lN?o  leagues  from  Frankfort,  as  they 
V  V9et«  ^XA'^^fv^  \)«S»i«  «3c^  vqsl  \a  C<Md  Uts  hons^ 
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the  hostess  came  out  to  the  roacb,  and  said, 
with  an  anxious  expression  of  countenance, 
"  Oh,  are  you  aioare  thai  the  French  fuive  entered 
lh€  empire,  and  have  already  taken  Spire  V  This 
intelligence  penetrated  through  Stilling's  whole 
existence  like  an  electric  shock ;  hut  still  he 
hoped  that  it  was  a  mere  report,  and  that  the 
matter  might  not  be  so  bad ;  he  therefore  con- 
tinued bis  journey  to  Frankfurt,  with  his  atten- 
dants, and  took  up  his  residence  with  Mr.  Krafl. 
He  there  learnt  that  the  news  was  but  too  true 
in  its  whole  extent,  and  that  the  whole  city  was 
in  a  state  of  apprehension  and  disturbance.  It 
is  quite  requisite  that  I  make  a  few  observations 
here,  on  the  singular  effects  which  this  infor- 
mation produced  in  Stilling's  soul. 

King  Louis  the  Fourteenth  of  France,  afler 
hini  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  was  regent,  and 
finally  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  had  in  the  course  of 
a  century  introduced  an  unexampled  degree  of 
luxury  into  France.  A  nation  thai  is  sunk  in 
Toluptuousness,  and  whose  nerves  are  weaken- 
ed by  every  species  of  licentiousness,  receives 
the  witty  derisions  of  a  Voltaire  as  philosophy, 
•and  the  sophistical  dreams  of  a  Rousseau  as  re- 
ligion. Hence,  a  national  character  naturally 
arises,  which  is  extremely  captivating,  agreea- 
ble, and  pleasing  to  the  sensual  man  ;  and  hav- 
ing that  which  is  dazzling  in  the  system,  and  at 
the  same  time  possessing  an  external  polish,  it 
becomes  interesting  even  to  the  reflecting  mind, 
and  therefore  gains  the  approbation  of  every 
cultivated  nation. 

It  was  for  this  reason,  also,  that  our  German 
nobility,  both  high  and  low,  regarded  France  as 
the  chief  school  for  politeness,  good  breeding, 
and— morality !  They  were  ashamed  of  the 
powerful  German  language,  and  spoke  French  ; 
French  adventurers,  friseurs,  and — any  thing, 
if  they  were  but  French — were  chosen  as  the 
tutors  of  future  rulers ;  and  very  frequently, 
French  milliners  were  appointed  governesses  of 
our  princesses,  countesses,  and  ladies.  The 
German  national  character,  and  religion  along 
with  it,  went  out  of  fashion,  and  was  consigned 
to  the  lumber-room. 

Learned  men,  and  theologians  in  particular, 
were  now  desirous  of  giving  their  advice  and 
assistance ;  and  for  this  purpose,  they  chose — 
the  way  of  accommodation.  They  sought  to 
make  peace  between  Christ  and  Belial ;— each 
was  to  give  way  a  little  ;  Christ  was  to  annul 
the  dogmas  of  the  doctrines  of  faith,  and  Belial 
to  forbid  gross  vices,  and  both  were  in  future  to 
recognize  nothing  as  the  basis  of  religion  but 
fmarality  ;  for  they  were  agreed  upon  this,  that 
the  latter  must  be  believed  and  taught ;  but  as 
for  the  performance,  it  was  left  to  the  liberty  of 
.every  individual,  which  must  be  held  sacred, 
and  be  by  no  means  infringed  upon.  This 
Christo-Belial  system  was  then,  par  honneur  de 
Uttre,  to  be  called  christian  doctrine,  in  order  not 
too  grossly  to  offend  Christ  and  his  true  wor- 
shippers. Thus  arose  the  intellectual  enlight- 
ening, so  much  esteemed  in  the  present  day, 
and  the  neology  of  the  Christian  religion. 

But  I  earnestly  beg  that  I  may  not  be  mista- 
ken. None  of  these  men  voluntarily  intended 
to  make  peace  between  Christ  and  Belial,  es- 
pecially as  the  existence  of  the  latter  was  no 
longer  believed ;  hut  the  basis  of  all  hurpan 
ideasf  which  imperceptibly  insinuates  itself  from 


youth  up  into  the  essence  of  human  reflection, 
opinion,  and  inference,  and  which,  if  the  indi- 
vidual be  not  very  watchful,  urges  itself  up<»n 
him  quite  involuntarily  by  the  spii  it  of  the  timrs, 
altered  the  moral  principle  and  reason  in  huch 
a  manner  that  people  now  found  miicii  in  the 
Bible  that  was  pronounced  superstiiidus,  ridic- 
ulous, and  absunl,  and  therefore  placed  th«>m- 
selves  above  every  thing;  and  then,  with  this 
spurious  principle,  and  altered  organ  of  investi- 
gation, undertook — the  boldest  enterprise  of  all— 
the  revigiun  of  the  Bible,  that  ancient  and  sacred 
relic !  Thus  arose  the  beginning  of  the  great 
falling-away,  so  clearly  foretold  by  Christ  and 
his  apostles,  and  especially  by  Paul,  who  at 
the  same  time  asserts  that  soon  after,  the  man  of 
sin,  the  incarnate  Satan,  should  appear,  and  be 
hurled  into  the  abyss  by  the  sudden  manifesta- 
ti(m  of  the  Lord. 

These  great  and  important  views  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  Christendom  and  the  kingdom  of 
God,  had  gradually  arisen  in  Stilling's  mind  du- 
ring a  long  course  of  years,  partly  fn»m  the  study 
of  history,  partly  from  observingt  he  signs  of 
the  times,  partly  by  the  diligent  readmg  and 
studying  the  prophecies  of  scripture,  and  partly 
by  secret  communications  from  great  men  ;  and 
their  importance  filled  his  soul.  To  this,  ano- 
ther observation,  no  less  important,  was  added, 
which  was  in  unison  with  the  former. 

He  had  observed  the  origin  of  an  extensive 
alliance  among  people  of  all  ranks ;  had  seen  its 
increase  and  progress,  and  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  its  principles,  which  bad  no  less 
an  object  in  view  than  the  changing  of  the 
Christian  religion  into  natural  religion,  and  of 
the  monarchical  form  of  government  into  demo- 
cratic republics,  or  at  least  into  an  unobserved 
direction  of  the  ruling  powers ;  and  he  had 
learnt,  by  the  wonderful  guidance  of  Providence, 
from  Raschmann,  bow  far  the  thing  had  already 
prospered,  and  this  just  at  the  time  when  the 
French  revolution  broke  out.  He  knew  in 
what  degree  bis  countrymen  who  belonged  to 
this  alliance  stood  in  agreement  with  the  French 
demagogues,  and  therefore  was  sufficiently  in- 
formed with  respect  to  the  state  of  the  times 
and  their  connection  with  biblical  prophecy. 

The  result  of  all  these  ideas  in  Stilling's  sool 
was,  that  Germany,  because  of  its  playing  the 
harlot  with  France,  would  be  severely  punished 
by  this  very  power.  He  foresaw  the  great  con- 
flict by  which  the  great  chastisement  would  be 
inflicted,  for  men  are  punished  by  that  tfirough 
which  they  have  sinned;  and  as  the  falling- 
away  increased  with  rapid  strides,  he  already 
remotely  foreboded  the  founding  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  **  man  of  sin."  That  all  this  was  really 
so — ^that  is,  that  these  ideas  really  existed  in 
Stilling's  soul  before  any  one  thought  of  the 
French  revolution  and  its  consequences, — is 
evident  from  certain  passages  in  his  writings, 
and  particularly  from  an  oration  be  made  in 
1786,  before  the  Electoral  German  Society  at 
Mardieim,  but  which,  for  reasons  that  may  be 
easily  conceived,  did  not  appear  in  print.  But 
with  all  his  ideas  and  convictions,  he  had  no 
supposed  that  the  storm  would  so  rapidly  and 
suddenly  break  out  over  Germany.  He  con- 
ceived, it  is  true,  that  the  French  revolutloa 
would  lay  the  rewvoV^  V^tv-kv^  ^>s\  >2vNfc  \^^^-  ^^"'^^ 
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DO  presentiment  that  this  conflict  was  so  near ; 
for  he  did  not  doubt  that  the  united  forces  of  the 
German  princes  would  conquer  France.  But 
now,  when  he  learnt  that  the  result  was  quite  dif- 
ferent, his  feelings  were  indescribable.  On  the 
one  band  was  the  approaching  fulfilment  of  such 
expectations  as  exceed  the  highest  wishes  of 
the  Christian  ;  and  on  the  other,  expectations  al- 
so ut'unheard-of  suflferingsand  afflictions,  which 
the  impending  mighty  conflict  would  unavoida- 
bly bring  with  it.  Truly,  this  was  a  state  of 
mind  the  weight  of  which  might  ha?e  easily 
pressed  to  the  ground  a  man  who  had  sufl^ered 
so  much  and  laboured  so  hard,  and  still  labour- 
ed, if  Providence  bad  not  iatended  to  preserve 
him  for  objects  of  importance. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  this  of  itself  was  a 
suflficient  ordeal ;  but  just  at  this  very  anxious 
season,  a  particular  heat  was  added,  which  the 
Great  Refiner,  for  reasons  known  to  Him  alone 
found  it  needful  to  permit.  I  have  mentioned 
above,  that  Eliza,  by  a  fright  in  a  weak  state 
from  indisposition,  had  been  seized  with  a  con- 
vulsive motion  of  the  head  towards  the  right 
side.  Hitherto  the  evil  had  not  been  very  con- 
siderable, but  it  now  became  terrible  and  dread- 
ful both  to  herself  and  her  husband ;  for  on  the 
second  day  of  her  abode  in  Frankfort,  a  terrific 
alarm  was  spread  that  the  French  were  on  the 
march.  The  magistrates  assembled  on  the 
Kdiner ;  water-casks  were  filled  in  order  to 
extinguish  fire  during  the  bombardment,  dec. ; — 
in  a  word,  the  general  panic  was  indescribable. 
With  respect  to  Eliza,  there  was  also  another 
consideration  :  —  the  University  of  Marburg 
forms  one  of  the  Hessian  states.  Stilling  was 
its  pro-rector,  and  its  sovereign  was  at  war 
with  France.  There  was  therefore  nothing 
more  probable  than  that  the  French,  on  enter- 
ing Frankfort  would  send  Stilling  as  a  hostage 
to  France.  This  was  too  much  for  Eliza,  who 
tenderly  loved  her  husband ;— her  head  now 
moved  continually  towards  the  right  shoulder, 
and  the  whole  of  the  upper  part  of  her  body 
was  thereby  distorted.  Eliza  sufl^ered  much 
from  it,  and  Stilling  thought  he  should  have 
died  in  the  midst  of  so  much  misery.  Eliza 
had  naturally  a  straight  and  fine  figure,  but  now 
a  disagreeable  and  suflTering  form ;  it  was  scarce- 
ly to  be  endured.  Besides  all  this,  it  was  utterly 
impossible  to  leave  the  town ;  they  were  there- 
fore under  the  necessity  of  remaining  there  that 
day  and  the  next,  when  it  appeared  that  the 
French  first  intended  to  take  Mayence.  Still- 
ing now  found  an  opportunity  for  departing; 
and  as  the  Jewess  was  incurably  blind,  he 
travelled  back  again  with  Eliza  to  Marburg. 
Every  possible  means  were  attempted  to  de- 
liver the  worthy  woman  from  her  affliction,  but 
every  thing  has  been  hitherto  in  vain.  She 
has  suffered  in  this  way  for  more  than  eleven 
years  ;  it  is  certainly  rather  better  now  than  at 
that  time,  but  it  is  still  a  very  heavy  cross  for 
herself  and  her  husband  to  bear. 

Stilling  faithfully  persevered  in  the  discharge 
of  his  office  as  pro-rector  and  professor,  and 
Eliza  bore  her  affliction  as  becomes  a  Chris- 
tian ; — to  this  was  now  joined  the  fear  of  being 
attacked  by  the  French.    The  Elector  return- 
ed, it  ia  true,  about  the  beginning  of  October ; 
but  his  troops  followed  him  very  slowly,  ot\  ac- 
count  of  the  badnesa  of  the  weather.    Hesse 
whole  couDtry  waa  therefore  unpTolecv- 


ed,  and  the  French  general,  Cnstme,  could  have 
acted  as  he  liked.  If  his  courage  and  his  un- 
derstanding had  been  as  large  as  his  whiskers 
and  mustachios,  the  greater  part  of  Gemiaay 
would  have  lost  iu  political  existence ;  fur  ihe^ 
general  feeling  was,  at  that  time,  revolutionary^ 
and  favourable  to  France. 

However,  it  was  not  then  known  what  Cus- 
tine's  intentions  were,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
be  prepared  for  every  thing.  His  troops  rav- 
aged the  Wetterau,  and  at  times  the  thunder  of 
their  cannon  was  heard.  All  prepared  lor  flight, 
with  the  exception  of  the  heads  of  the  college,, 
who  dared  not  leave  their  posta ;  consequently 
Stilling  as  well  as  the  rest,  was  obliged  to  re* 
main.  This  situation  of  things  extremely  op- 
pressed his  soul,  which  was  already  haraased 
on  all  sides. 

One  Sunday  morning,  towards  the  end  of 
October,  the  terrible  report  was  spread  in  tb» 
town,  that  the  French  were  near  at  hand,  and 
coming  down  the  Lahnberg.  Stilling's  anxiety 
now  became  insupportable.  He  fell  on  his. 
knees  in  his  study,  and  besought  the  Lord,  with 
tears,  for  strength  and  consolation ;  his  eyea  ' 
then  fell  upon  a  little  text-book,  which  stood 
before  him  amongst  other  books ;  be  felt  incited 
in  his  mind  to  open  it;  and  on  doing  so,  he 
found  the  text,  **  I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  to  the 
hills,  from  whence  cometh  my  help ;  my  help^ 
Cometh  from  the  Lord,"  6tc.  He  opened  it 
again,  and  found.  **  I  will  be  a  wall  of  fire  round 
about  them,**  dec  He  rose  up  encouraged  and 
comforted,  and  from  that  time  he  was  no  longer 
afraid  of  the  French  ;  nor  did  any  of  them  come,, 
and  thd  Prussians  and  Hessians  soon  after  ap- 
proached, Frankfort  was  retaken,  and  Mayeoca 
besieged. 

Here  I  must  make  two  observations,,  which 
none  of  my  readers  will  take  amiss. 

1.  The  opening  upon  passages  of  Scripture, 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  will  of  God,  or  even 
the  future,  is  certainly  an  abuse  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  not  permitted  to  a  Christian. 
If  a  person  wishes  to  do  it  in  order  to  derive 
consolation  from  the  divine  word,  it  ooght  to^ 
be  done  in  complete  resignation  and  subroissioa 
to  the  will  of  God  ;  but  he  ought  not  to  be  cast 
down  or  discouraged,  if  he  hits  upon  a  passage 
which  is  not  of  a  consoling  nature.  Catting  for 
a  text  is  no  means  which  God  has  ever  appoint* 
ed  for  any  object ;  it  is  a  kind  of  lot ;  and  this  ia 
a  sacred  thing  which  ought  not  to  be  profaned. 

2.  Stilling's  extreme  timidity  may  pmsiMy 
excite,  in  some,  unfavourable  ideas  of  him,  as 
if  he  were  a  man  devoid  of  courage.  To  thia 
it  may  be  answered,  that  Stilling  trembles  at 
every  danger,  whether  great  or  small,  before  it 
is  realized :  but  when  it  arrives  he  is  confident 
and  courageous,  even  in  the  greatest  trials. 
This  is  the  natural  consequence  of  long-endured 
Buflferings ; — we  fear  them,  because  we  know 
their  pain  ;  and  endure  them  with  confidence, 
because  we  are  accustomed  to  bear  them,  and 
are  acquainted  with  their  blissful  results. 

Stilling  was  invited  by  the  worthy  family  of 
the  Von  Vinckes  to  visit  them  at  Prussian  Min- 
den  during  the  next  Easter  vacation.  He- 
thankfuJIy  accepted  this  invitation,  and  his  in- 
mate, young  Von  Vincke,  and  some  friends  from 
Ca^^,  accompanied  him.  Stilling  suffered 
in\ic\\  oiv  Wvvs  \wircw3,  \xwsk  vva«o\«  in  the  sio- 
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thither  on  horseback.  He  also  accompanied 
the  family  above-mentioned  to  their  sumptuous 
manorial  residence  of  Ostenwalde,  four  leagues 
from  Osnabruck,  and  then  travelled  home  again 
by  way  of  Detmold. 

Stilling  be<^ame  acquainted  with  several  re- 
markable individuals  on  this  journey,  with  some 
of  whom  he  entered  into  an  intimate  and  friendly 
corinection  ;  namely,  the  lately  deceased  Prin- 
ceHs  Juliana  of  Buckeburg,  Kleuker  of  Osna- 
bruck  (who  had  however  already  Tisited  Still- 
ing in  Marburg),  Moser  and  his  daughter,  Ma- 
dame Von  Voight,  the  Princess  Christina  of 
Lippe  Deimold,  the  three  divines — Ewald,  Pas- 
savant,  and  Von  Colin,  and  Doctor  Scherf,  phy- 
sician to  the  prince  of  Lippe.  All  these  worthy 
individuals  manifested  respect  and  kindness  to 
Stilling.  There  was  al^o  then  living  in  Det- 
m(»ld  a  very  worthy  matron,  the  widow  of  the 
late  S'lperintendant-general  Stosch,  with  her 
daughters,  the  eldest  of  whom  had  been  Selma's 
intimate  friend.  Stilling  visited  her,  and  was 
received  with  affecting  tenderness.  On  taking 
leave,  the  venerable  woman  fell  on  his  neck, 
and  said,  *'  If  we  see  each  other  no  more  in  this 
world,  pray  for  me.  that  the  Lord  would  perfect 
that  whirh  concerns  me,  in  order  that  I  may  be 
able  eventually  to  embrace  you  again  in  his 
kingdom  with  more  j(»y  than  at  present." 

On  Stilling*s  return  from  this  journey  to  Mar- 
burg, when  he  came  to  his  house-door.  Eliza 
stepp'^d  out  to  receive  her  husband  ;  but  what 
a  siifht ! — a  sword  pierced  his  soul ;  Eliza  stood 
there,  bent  and  crooked ;  the  motion  in  her 
ne<*k  communicated  itself  more  violently  to  the 
upper  part  of  her  body  ;  it  was  dreadful !  His 
heart  hied  with  sympathy  and  sorrow ;  but  this 
was  of  no  avail — he  was  compelled  to  bear  it. 
However,  every  thing  was  done  to  cure  the 
suflTerer,  and  the  most  powerful  remedies  were 
resorted  to  ;  four  balls  of  mora  were  burnt  upon 
her  8h(»ulder,  on  the  bare  skin.  She  bore  this 
dreadful  pain  without  uttering  a  word ;  but  it 
proved  of  no  utility.  She  used  baths,  especial- 
ly the  shower-bath,  which  is  very  powerful  in 
its  operation,  but  it  all  ended  in  nothing.  Be- 
sides this  affliction,  she  suffered  a  second  mis- 
carriage, in  which  her  life  was  really  endanger- 
ed ;  but  with  the  Divine  assistance,  she  was  re- 
stored again  hy  the  means  that  were  employed. 
By  degrees,  the  convulsive  m(»tion  in  her  neck 
amended  itself  so  far  as  to  make  it,  at  ^ast, 
more  tolerable. 

In  ihe  spring  of  the  year  1793,  brother  Going 
entered  upon  the  pastoral  office,  having  been 
appointed  to  the  Reformed  Church  at  Gemund, 
a  town  in  the  principality  of  Upper  Hessia,  five 
leagues  from  Marburg.  He  had  resided  above 
half  a  year  in  Stilling*s  house.  Coing  would 
have  been  his  brother,  even  though  no  bond  of 
consanguinity  had  endeared  him  to  him. 

Tlie  most  remarkable  particular  in  the  history 
of  Stilling*s  life,  during  this  and  the  following 
year,  is  the  publication  of  two  works  which  were 
peculiarly  instrumental  in  determining  his  final 
v«ication  :  these  were,  •*  Scenes  in  the  Invisi- 
ble world,'*  in  two  volumes  ;  and  "  Nostalgia,"* 
in  four  volumes,  with  the  key  belonging  to  it. 


*  We  hnve  no  word  in  use  in  Eni^llsh,  corresponding 
with   the  Gemmn  word   "  Helmweii,**   which    literally 
means  "  homn-ache  ;"  probnbly  l»ecAuse  no  nich  disease 
is  known  in  this  couatry. — JV»t€  of  tht  Translator. 
S 


The  "  Scenes  in  the  Invisible  World,"  prodn- 
ced  an  unexpected  effect ;  they  gained  Stilling 
a  large  class  of  religious  readers,  I  may  say 
with  truth  and  without  boasting,  in  every  quar- 
ter of  the  globe.  By  their  means,  the  true  wor- 
shippers of  Jesus  Christ  were  again  made  at- 
tentive to  the  man  the  history  of  whose  life  bad 
already  made  an  impression  upon  them ;  but  the 
**  Nostalgia"  had  still  more  particular  results ; 
— it  gave  the  first  bias  to  Stiiling's  future  pur* 
suits,  as  the  sequel  will  show. 

The  origin  of  both  books  is  very  remarkable^ 
for  it  proves  inconiestibly  that  Stilling  did  not 
contribute  in  the  least  degree  towards  the  pro- 
curing cause  of  his  subsequent  appointment ;  aa- 
indeed  was  the  case  during  the  whole  of  bis 
course,  as  I  will  show  at  the  end  of  this  vol- 
ume. However,  with  respect  to  these  booksy. 
and  particularly  the  '*  Nostalgia,"  which  proved 
peculiarly  instrumental  in  that  respect,  it  is  re- 
quisite that  I  relate  their  origin  circumstantial- 
ly, and  according  to  the  precise  state  of  the 
case. 

The  "  Scenes  in  the  Invisible  World"  origi- 
nated as  follows.  Whilst  Raschmann  and  the 
Counts  were  at  Marburg,  one  evening,  in  com- 
pany at  his  house,  Wieland's  translation  of  Lu- 
cian  was  spoken  of.  Raschmann  read  a  few 
passages  from  it  which  were  extremely  comi-- 
cal ;  the  whole  company  laughed  aloud,  and 
every  one  admired  the  translation  as  an  inimi- 
table master- piece.  On  a  certain  occasion  this 
book  again  occurred  to  Stilling  ;  and  he  wrote 
for  it  immediately,  without  reflection.  Some 
time  after,  his  conscience  smote  him  for  this 
hasty  step.  "What!"  said  the  reproving  voioa 
in  his  soul,  "  thou  art  about  to  purchase  so  valu- 
able a  book  in  seven  volumes ;  and  for  what 
purpose  ? — merely  in  order  to  laugh !  Yet  thou 
hast  still  so  many  debts,  and  must  provide  for 
thy  wife  and  family  !  And  if  this  were  not  the 
casp,  how  much  assistance  mightest  thou  have 
afforded  by  it  to  some  poor  sufferer !  Thou  art 
buying  a  book  which  is  not  even  of  use  to  thee 
in  any  part  of  thy  vocation,  much  less  necessa- 
ry." Stilling  now  stood  before  his  judge  like 
a  poor  criminal  who  surrenders  himself  at  dis- 
cretion. It  was  a  hard  struggle,  a  painful  wrest- 
ling for  grace ;  but  at  length  he  obtained  it,  and 
then  sought,  on  his  part,  to  make  as  much  re- 
paration for  this  transgression  as  possible.  If 
Lucian  and  Wieland,  thought  he,  have  written 
scenes  in  the  world  of  fabulous  deities,  partly  in 
order  to  exhibit  the  absurdity  of  the  heathen 
mythology  in  a  ridiculous  point  of  view,  and 
partly  also  to  amuse  their  readers,  I  will  now 
write  scenes  in  the  real  Christian  invisible 
world,  for  the  serious  consideration  and  for  the 
instruction  and  edification  of  the  reader,  and 
apply  what  I  may  obtain  for  the  work  to  the 
benefit  of  poor  bUnd  people."  He  carried  this 
idea  into  execution,  and  thus  originated  a  book 
which  produced  the  entirely  unexpected  effect 
above  mentioned. 

Tbe  origin  of  the  *'  Nostalgia"  was  just  ar 
little  the  result  of  reflection.  Stilling,  from  par 
ticular  inducement,  had  perused  attentivel) 
Sterne's  "Tristram  Shandy."  Soon  after,  it 
also  happened  that  he  read  tbe  "  Genealogical 
Biographies."  BovVv  ViwJia,  ».^  x^  ^^"^  >kws«^ 
are  wiviteix  \x\  ii  ^ftvvXfeTiVJxckx^'^^^^^^^?!^"^^^^ 
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very  different  object  in  view  from  that  which  | 
Providence  intended. 

To  these  two  preparatives  a  third  was  added. 
Stilling  had  for  a  long  time  accustomed  himself 
daily  to  translate  a  passage  out  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament from  the  Hebrew,  and  another  out  of 
the  New  from  the  Greek,  and  then  form  from 
them  a  concise  and  pithy  sentence.  He  had  a 
large  store  of  such  sentences  in  his  possession, 
with  no  other  object  in  view  than  biblical  study. 
Now  who  could  imagine  that  these  insignificant, 
and  in  reality,  tritiing  things,  should  have  laid 
the  real  and  peculiar  foundation  for  the  devel- 
opment of  such  a  remarkable  circumstance? 
Truly,  Stilling  had  not  the  remotest  presenti- 
ment of  it. 

Soon  after  the  perusal  of  the  books  above- 
mentioned,  and  about  the  end  of  July  1793,  Mr. 
Krieger,  a  bookseller  in  Marburg,  came  one 
forenoon  to  Stilling,  and  requested  him  to  give 
him  something  of  a  classical  nature,  in  the 
shape  of  a  novel,  to  publish,  in  order  that  he 
might  have  something  which  might  prove  profit- 
able to  him,  because  the  dry  Compendia  went 
ofiTso  slowly,  6lc.  Stilling  felt  something  in  his 
mind  which  acquiesced  in  this  request;  he 
therefore  promised  him  a  work  of  the  kind,  and 
that  he  would  commence  it  without  delay. 

The  idea  now  suddenly  occurred  to  Stilling, 
that  from  his  youth  up  he  had  cherished  the 
wish  in  his  soul,  after  John  Bunyan*s  example, 
to  portray  the  true  Christian's  path  of  repent- 
ance, conversion,  and  sanclification,  under  the 
similitude  of  a  journey  ;  he  therefore  resolved 
to  put  this  idea  into  execution ;  and  as  he  had 
only  lately  been  reading  those  humorous  works, 
to  adopt  their  style  and  mode  of  diction,  and 
then  intermingle  in  it  his  stock  of  sentences  in 
an  appropriate  manner.  An  idea  which  he  had 
shortly  before  expressed  in  writing  in  a  person's 
album,  gave  occasion  to  the  title  **  Nostalgia  ;" 
k  was  as  follows  : — 

"Blei8«d  are  they  that  long  for  borne. 
For  thither  they  shall  sorely  come  ;** 

for  it  was  his  opinion  that  this  title  would  suit 
well  to  a  book  which  was  intended  to  describe 
the  painful  journey  of  a  Christian  to  his  heaven- 
ly home. 

Thus  prepared,  Stilling  began  to  write  bis 
**  Nostalgia."  But  as  he  was  not  fully  confi- 
dent whether  he  should  succeed  in  this  method, 
he  read  the  first  six  parts  to  his  intimate  friends, 
Michaelis  and  Schlarbaum,  who  were  extreme- 
ly well  pleased  with  tho  commencement,  and 
encouraged  him  to  proceed  rn  the  same  manner. 
But  in  order  to  be  the  more  sure,  he  selected 
seven  individuals  from  the  circle  of  his  friends, 
who  met  at  his  house  once  a  fortnight,  and  to 
whom  he  read  what  he  had  written  in  the  in- 
tervening time,  and  heard  their  judgment  re- 
specting it. 

The  state  of  mind  which  Stilling  experienced 
whilst  labouring  at  this  work,  which  consists 
of  four  large  octavo  volumes,  is  utterly  inde- 
scribable. His  spirit  was  as  if  elevated  into 
ethereal  regions ;  a  feeling  of  serenity  and  peace 
pervaded  hiiki,  and  he  enjoyed  a  felicity  which 
words  cannot  express.  When  he  began  to 
work,  ideas  glistened  past  his  soul,  which  ani- 
mated him  so  much  that  he  could  scarcely  write 
with  the  rapidity  which  the  flow  of  \dea«  re- 
quired.    Thu  was  also  the  reason  vwVi^f  Uie 


whole  work  took  quite  another  form,  and  tte 
composition  quite  another  tendency,  to  that 
which  he  had  proposed  at  the  commeacemeoL 

He  experienced,  besides,  another  singular 
phenomenon ; — in  the  state  between  sleepiog 
and  waking,  the  most  beautiful  and  as  it  were 
paradisiac^  scenery  presented  itself  to  his  ia- 
ward  senses.  He  attempted  to  delineate  it,  but 
found  it  impossible.  With  this  imagery,  there 
was  always  a  feeling  connected,  compared  wtili 
which  all  the  joys  of  sense  are  as  nothing  ;— 
it  was  a  blissful  season !  This  state  of  mind 
lasted  exactly  as  long  as  Stilling  was  engafod 
in  writing  the  *' Nostalgia  ;''  that  is,  from  Au- 
gust, 1793,  to  December,  1794,  consequently  fall 
a  year  and-a-quarter. 

But  here  I  must  seriously  entreat  the  Christ- 
ian reader  not  to  judge  uncharitably,  as  if  Still- 
ing wished  to  arrogate  to  himself  Divme  inspi- 
ration, or  even  any  thing  approaching  that  na- 
ture. No,  friends  !  Stilling  assumed  no  sueh 
thing.  It  was  an  exalted  feeling  of  the  nearness 
of  the  Lord,  who  is  the  Spirit ; — this  light  irrad- 
iated the  powers  of  his  soul,  and  enlightened 
his  imagination  and  reason.  In  this  light  SiiU- 
ing  was  to  write  the  "Nostalgia;*'  but  jet 
it  is  still  an  imperfect  human  work.  Supposing 
that  an  apprentice,  who  had  hitherto  produced 
wretched  performances  by  the  dubious  light  oft 
lamp,  had  his  window-shutters  suddenly  throwa 
open,  and  the  light  of  the  sun  suffered  to  shioe 
into  his  work-room, *his  productions  would  still 
be  only  those  of  an  apprentice,  but  yet  they 
would  be  better  than  before. 

Hence  came  also  the  unexampled  approbatioa 
which  this  book  met  with.  A  number  of  copiei 
wandered  to  America,  where  it  is  much  read. 
In  Asia,  where  there  are  also  some  pious  Ger- 
mans, the  **  Nostalgia''  was  known  and  reai 
From  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Russia,  even  to 
Astracan,  Stilling  received  proofs  of  approba- 
tion. Out  of  every  province  in  Germany,  froo 
persons  of  all  ranks,  from  the  throne  to  iha 
plough.  Stilling  received  a  multitude  of  letten, 
which  testified  the  loudest  approval ;— not  a 
few  learned  sceptics  were  convinced  by  it,  tsd 
-gained  over  to  true  Christianity  ;  in  a  word,  tbos 
are  few  books  that  have  caused  such  a  power- 
ful and  extensive  sensation  as  Stilling*s  ''Nos- 
talgia." This  must  not  be  regarded  as  boastiog; 
it  belongs  to  the  essential  part  of  this  history. 

But  the  "  Nostalgia"  operated  powerfully  and 
painfully  upon  Stilling  himself.  The  delight  be 
had  felt  whilst  writing  it  now  ceased  ;  the  deep 
and  inward  conviction,  that  even  political  eeoo- 
omy  was  not  his  real  vocation,  produced  the  very 
same  effect  on  his  mind  as  did  the  discovery  at 
Elberfeld,*  that  the  practice  of  medicine  was  sot 
that  for  which  he  was  ultimately  designed.  He 
felt  the  pressure  of  a  dejection  which  penetrated 
into  his  inmost  soul,  an  unspeakable  melting  of 
the  heart  and  contrition  of  spirit ; — all  thepnise 
and  all  the  approbation  of  princes,  and  of  tke 
greatest  and  most  excellent  men,  caused  him 
indeed,  a  momentary  joy ;  but  then  he  Ml  pro- 
foundly, that  all  this  did  not  belong  to  him,  aod 
that  all  the  praise  was  due  to  Him  akrne  who 
had  entrusted  him  with  such  talents.  Such  is 
his  state  of  mind  still,  and  such  it  will  remain. 

It  is  remarkable  that  just  at  this  period,  three 
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Toices  entirely  independent  of  each  other,  de- 
clared that  SiiUing*8  academical  situatioQ  was 
no  longer  his  proper  vocation. 

The  first  was  an  inward  conviction,  which 
had  arisen  in  him  during  the  time  he  was  wri- 
ting the  "Nostalgia,"  and  for  which  he  was 
unable  to  give  a  reason.  The  impulse  he  had 
MO  strongly  felt  from  his  childhood  to  become  an 
active  instrument  in  the  Lord's  hands,  lor  the 
advancement  of  religion,  and  which  was  also  al- 
ways the  operative  cause  of  his  minor  religious 
occupations,  now  stood  more  conspicuously  be- 
fore his  eyes  than  ever,  and  filled  him  with  a 
longing  to  become  free  from  all  earthly  things, 
in  order  to  become  able  to  serve  the  Lord  and 
His  kingdom  actively  and  with  all  his  powers. 

The  second  voice,  which  spoke  the  same 
thing,  was  contained  in  every  letter  he  received, 
whether  from  far  or  near ; — persons  of  every 
rank  in  society,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
called  upon  him  to  devote  himself  exclusively 
and  entirely  to  the  service  of  the  Lord  and  the 
cause  of  religion,  and  by  no  means  to  discon- 
tinue his  labours  in  that  department. 

The  third  and  last  voice  was,  that  just  about 
this  time,  academical  orders  and  a  revolution- 
ary spirit  prevailed  amongst  the  students  at 
Marburg,  by  which  their  whole  minds  were  fill- 
ed with  principles  and  sentiments  directly  op- 
posed to  the  doctrines  which  Stilling  taught. 
Jleoce  the  number  of  his  hearers  continually  de- 
creased ;  and  the  spirit  of  the  times,  the  prevail- 
ing mode  of  thinking,  and  the  general  tendency 
of  the  German  financial  policy,  left  him  not  a 
glimmer  of  hope  that  he  would  be  in  future  of 
any  utility  with  reference  to  his  principles  of  po- 
litical economy. 

I  now  request  my  readers  calmly  to  reflect 
how  an  honest  and  conscientioas  man  must  feel 
io  such  a  situation,  and  whether  the  whole  po- 
sition in  which  Stilling  now  found  himself  could 
have  resulted  from  blind  accident  or  chance. 

However  clear  and  evident  all  this  was,  yet 
the  way  to  attain  to  it  was,  on  the  other  hand, 
equally  obscure.  No  expedient  could  be  at 
that  time  thought  of  by  which  to  arrive  at  it ; 
— for  his  family  was  numerous ;  his  son  was  at 
the  university ;  the  war«nd  other  circumstan- 
ces made  every  thin^  very  dear ;  the  needy 
were  many ;  his  large  mcome  was  scarcely  suf- 
ficient ;  and  there  were  still  many  debts  to  pay. 
Eliza,  indeed,  who  trod  sincerely  in  Selma*s 
footsteps  with  regard  to  the  housekeeping,  had, 
notwithstanding  all  the  sickness,  heavy  expen- 
ses, and  Hann^*s  marriage,  already  liquidated 
in  a  few  years,  some  hundred  guilders ;  and  the 
interest  was  regularly  paid  every  year.  But 
under  present  circumstances,  it  was  impossible 
to  think  of  any  perceptible  liquidation  of  debt ; 
it  was  therefore  necessary  that  Stilling  should 
retain  his  professorship,  and  attend  to  it  with 
all  fidelity,  for  the  sake  of  the  stipend.  Let  the 
reader  imagine  himself  in  his  place  ; — insur- 
mountable hindrances  lay  in  the  way  of  the  vo- 
cation and  sphere  of  action  in  which  he  could 
have  been  most  beneficially  and  cheerfully  oc- 
cupied, and  to  which,  from  his  youth  up,  he  had 
an  unconquerable  inclination.  On  the  other  hand 
that  vocation  in  which  he  was  obliged  to  labour, 
without  benefit  and  without  hope,  was  complete- 
ly indispensable  to  him.  A  nd  joined  with  this  was 
the  melancholy  idea  of  what  the  Elector  would 


say,  when  he  learnt  that  Stilling  did,  or  rather 
was  able  to  do,  so  little  for  his  heavy  salary. 

The  year  1794  again  strewed  many  thorns  in 
Stilling's  path ;  for  in  February,  £liza*s  eldest 
daughter,  Lubecka,died,  from  the  consequences 
of  the  measles,  and  in  the  sequel,  other  bitter 
sufferings  were  added. 

In  July  of  the  following  summer,  Lavater 
wrote  to  him  that  he  would  pass  through  Mar-  v 
burg  on  his  return  from  Copenhagen.  This 
kiaused  him  real  joy ;  he  had  seen  this  friend 
of  his  heart  just  twenty  years  before,  in  Elier- 
fcld,  and  consequently  only  once  in  his  life; 
but  still,  at  times,  had  exchanged  confidential 
letters  with  him.  It  was  of  extreme  importance 
to  him  once  more  to  converse  personally  with 
this  witness  for  the  truth,  and  discuss  many 
subjects  with  him  which  were  too  difficult  and 
copious  for  correspondence.  Lavater  arrived 
one  Sunday  afternoon  in  Marburg,  with  his  pi- 
ous and  amiable  daughter,  now  the  consort  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Gessner,  ofZurich.  Stilling  went 
about  a  league  to  meet  him.  Lavater  contin- 
ued at  Marburg  until  early  the  next  morning, 
when  he  proceeded  on  his  journey. 

It  is  difficult  to  call  to  mind  in  the  whole 
course  of  history,  a  learned  man  that  has  exci- 
ted so  much  attention,  and  who  so  little  sought 
it,  as  Lavater.  In  the  evening,  whilst  he  was 
supping  with  Stilling,  the  place  before  the  house 
was  filled  with  people,  and  the  windows  were 
crowded  with  heads.  He  was  certainly  in  ma- 
ny respects  a  remarkable  man,  and  a  great  wit- 
ness for  the  truth  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  bond 
of  fraternity  was  now  more  firmly  established 
between  Lavater  and  Stilling;  they  strengthened 
each  other,  and  resolved  that  neither  death,  nor 
life,  nor  reproach,  nor  shame,  should  ever  cause 
tliem  to  turn  away  from  Christ,  who  was  then 
so  despised  and  hated. 

Soon  afterwards  followed  the  bitter  aflliotion 
I  have  mentioned  above ; — it  was  a  fiery  trial. 
Stilling  was  accustomed,  during  the  Whitsun- 
tide holidays,  to  go  with  his  auditory  to  Cassel, 
in  order  to  shew  them  the  foreign  horticultural 
productions  at  Wilhelmshohe.  This  was  done 
principally  for  the  sake  of  those  who  studied 
the  botanical  sciences;  but  many  others  also 
accompanied  him,  to  see  what  else  was  remark- 
able in  CasseK  The  journey  thither  and  back 
was  generally  performed  on  foot.  On  this  oc- 
casion, Stilling  had  the  pleasure  to  see  one  of 
his  wishes  fulfilled  by  the  Elector,  which  was, 
the  laying  out  a  particular  nursery  for  forest- 
trees.  As  he  was  returning  home  with  his  ret- 
inue, and  the  students  were  conversing  among 
themselves  on  the  pleasure  they  had  enjoyed  at 
Cassel,  and  that  every  thing  had  succeeded  so 
well.  Stilling  joined  in  the  conversation,  and 
said,  "  I  have  likewise  been  much  pleased,  for 
I  have  also  obtained  something  of  which  I  was 
desirous,"  without  explaining  himself  further ; 
but  he  had  in  his  eye  the  promise  of  the  Elect- 
or, with  regard  to  the  nursery  of  forest-trees. 

There  was  at  that  time  a  private  teacher  in 
Marburg,  a  worthy  and  learned  young  man,  of 
whom  the  students  were  very  fond.  He  was 
addicted  to  Kant*s  philosophy,  which  at  that 
time  was  the  order  of  the  day.  Now,  as  tho 
Elector  was  not  very  favourable  to  that  sYsteox^ 
and  had,  petU^i^,  Vve^x^  wiv^oXcvw^  v.^  ^^  's?^*- 
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U>  the  young  man  ;  m  consequence  of  which  he 
was  removed  to  Hanau,  as  professor  of  philoso- 
phy, with  a  stipend  of  a  hundred  dollars.  The 
latter  was  obliged  to  obey ;  but  the  stodenta 
were  enraged,  and  the  whole  of  their  suspicion 
fell  upon  Stilling;  for  they  construed  the  ex- 
pression he  had  made  use  of  on  the  journey  from 
Cassel,  respecting  the  success  of  his  wishes,  as 
having  reference  to  the  removal  of  the  private 
teacher,  of  which  they  deemed  he  had  been  the 
cause.  The  ferment  at  length  reached  its 
height ;  and,  in  order  to  make  a  tumult,  they 
deterrailned  to  serenade  the  private  teacher,  who 
was  then  ready  to  depart,  and  afterwards  take 
the  opportunity  of  storming  Stilling's  house  and 
breaking  his  windows.  His  gotMi  son  Jacob 
was  informed  of  all  this ; — ^he  was  studying  ju- 
risprudence, was  very  regular  and  diligent,  and 
never  took  the  smallest  part  in  such  disorderly 
proceedings.  The  worthy  youth  was  in  a  state 
of  great  anxiety  ;  for  his  mother-in-law  Eliza, 
whom  he  cordially  loved,  was  again  pregnant, 
and  his  aunt,  Amalia  Going,  Eliza's  youngest 
sister,  was  seriously  ill  of  the  dysentery.  He 
saw  therefore,  before  his  eyes,  the  lives  of  three 
individuals  in  danger  ;  for  the  spirit  of  the  times 
at  that  period,  which  stood  in  connexion  with 
the  reign  of  terror  in  France,  breathed  out  mur- 
der and  death  ;  and  the  students  lived  in  the 
intoxication  of  revolutionary  sentiments. 

Jacob  therefore  informed  his  parents  of  the 
danger  that  threatened  them  in  the  evening,  and 
requested  them  to  remove  the  windows  which 
were  next  the  street  and  (he  square,  and  to  lay 
Amalia  in  another  place  ;  for  she  lay  at  the  win- 
dow towards  the  street.  The  windows,  how- 
ever, were  not  taken  out ;  but  the  invalid  had 
a  bed  made  behind,  in  an  alcove.  Meanwhile, 
Jacob  went  about  amongst  the  students,  and 
represented  to  them  the  danger  which  might 
arise  from  the  fright ;  but  this  was  like  preach- 
ing to  deaf  ears.  At  length,  as  he  ceased  not 
to  entreat  them,  they  consented,  on  condition 
that  he  would  also  enter  "  the  order."  The 
good  youth  struggled  for  two  painful  hours  in 
the  choice  between  two  evils ;  however,  he 
finally  thought  that  entering  into  an  order  was 
the  smaller  of  the  two.  He  therefore  did  so ; 
the  misfortune  was  averted,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  the  students,  as  the  procession  passed  Still- 
ing's house,  should  merely  show  their  hostility 
by  spitting;  this  they  were  at  liberty  to  do; 
there  was  niom  enough  in  the  street  for  it 

Stilling  knew  not  a  word  of  his  son's  having 
entered  a  students'  order  ;  he  first  heard  of  it  a 
year  afterwards,  but  in  such  a  way  that  it  nei- 
ther occasioned  him  terror  nor  sorrow.  Jacob 
earnestly  besoui^ht  his  parents  to  send  him  for 
balf-ayear  to  Gbttingen.  The  true  reason  of 
this  no  one  was  acquainted  with.  He  pretend- 
ed that  it  would  be  much  to  his  advantage  to 
study  in  Gottingen  :  in  short,  he  ceased  not 
to  urge  this  request  until  his  parents  con- 
ceded, and  sent  him  for  the  winter  half  of  the 
year  to  Gdttingen ;  but  his  secret  object  was, 
to  leave  the  order  in  which  he  was  enrolled,  and 
to  notify  it  to  the  pro- rector ;  which  he  could 
not  do  at  Marburg,  without  exciting  fresh  dis- 
turbance. Just  at  that  time,  all  academic  or- 
ders were  prohibited  by  the  Diet  at  Ratisbon, 
Mnd  the  universities  began  the  examinaiioa. 

iob  bad  fortunately  already  given  in  hxa  les- 


ignation  to  the  pro-rector  of  the  oraer,  and  tv- 
Cf  ived  an  attestation  to  that  effect,  and  thus  lie 
L^sceped  the  punishment.  The  followii^  summer, 
when  he  was  again  in  Marburg,  the  examina- 
tiun  began  there  also.  To  their  great  aatooia^ 
ment,  and  quite  unexpectedly,  they  fuand  bis 
rrame  likewise  upon  the  list.  He  of  ooonfr 
stDud  forth,  and  produced  his  attestation ;  and 
iUti  matter  was  referred  to  the  decision  of  tb» 
Elector,  whom  Stilling  informed  of  the  real  msoo 
'Why  his  son  had  entered  the  order.  The  Elec- 
tor was  pleased  with  his  conduct,  and  acquitted 
bim  from  all  punishment  and  respoosihility. 

During  this  year,  there  arose  also  a  new  con- 
nection m  Stilling's  family.  Eliza's  two  stsieri, 
Maria  and  Amalia,  both  very  good  and  amiable 
girJB,  were  to  Stilling  a  real  present  from  God; 
iie  felt  happy  in  their  society,  as  did  every  one 
who  entered  the  family  circle.  The  three  sia- 
lers  bore,  as  it  were,  in  their  hands,  the  nan 
who  by  labor  and  sorrow  was  almost  pressed 
diiwn  to  the  ground. 

Amalia,  by  her  excellent  disposition,  her  beao- 
Ly,  and  Madonna-like  countenance,  had  made  a 
deep  impression  upon  Jacob.  At  first,  the  giiod 
yi»ung  man  imagined  that  it  was  not  permitted 
Umi  to  marry  his  step-mother's  sister.  He 
struggled  therefore  for  a  time  with  this  partial- 
ity, and  was  in  doubt  whether  it  would  not  be 
better  to  leave  his  father's  house.  However, 
he  confided  his  secret  to  his  brother-in-law 
Schwarz,  who  encouraged  him,  and  advised  him 
111  make  his  parents  acquainted  with  his  wishes. 
Stilling  and  Eliza  had  nothing  to  ohject  to  it, 
tiut  gave  them  both  their  blessing  and  their  con- 
s^'nt  to  the  marriage,  as  soon  as  Jacob  was  pro- 
vided  for  ;  but  this  was  not  till  after  the  lapse 
<ir  beven  years.  During  this  period,  the  con- 
cloci  of  both,  as  well  their  character,  was  blame- 
le^ ;  but  in  order  to  avoid  the  toogoe  of  calum- 
ny>  he  undertook,  not  long  after,  the  place  of 
governor  to  a  young  gentleman  who  was  stu- 
dy mg  the  law  at  Marburg,  Ip  whose  residence 
hti  temoved ;  and  did  not  again  live  with  his 
part'nts  until  he  married  Amalia. 

This  autumn  also,  the  Elector  appointed 
young  Going  chaplain  to  the  embassy  at  Ratis- 
hon,  which  office  he  filled  for  some  years,  vitk 
distinguished  approbation. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Iti  this  state  of  things,  commenced  tae  yeai 
1795.  On  the  4th  of  January,  Eliza  was  hap- 
pily delivered  of  a  son,  who  received  the  name 
uf  Friedrich,  and  is  still  living.  A  fortnight  af- 
terwards, on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  Stillin;^  re- 
ecfi  ved  the  mournful  Intelligence  that  his  old  and 
iniimate  friend  Kraft,  who  was  his  ancle  by 
tinrriage,  had  suddenly  been  called  into  eternity. 
Stilling  wept  aloud ;  for  it  was  a  loss  which  it 
wpuld  be  difficult  to  replace. 

The  manner  in  which  this  excellent  man  and 
celebrated  preacher  died,  was  strikingly  beauti- 
ful; he  was  sitting  wiih  his  worthy  consort,  a 
daughter,  and  one  or  two  good  friend.<«,  at  the 
sopper-table;  all  were  cheerful,  and  Kraft  par- 
licnlarly  lively.  He  was  wont  to  return  thanks 
»loud  at  table,  which  he  was  also  about  to  do  on 
this  occasion.  After  supper  was  endei.',  he 
L  ^TQsfc.  \wi>i«i^  ^'^^«x4'&,\)i^^^  v^  ^rav  and  at  the 
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same  moment  the  Lord  received  his  spirit;  he 
•aok  down,  and  died  on  the  spot. 

Kraft  was  a  learned  theologian,  and  a  man  of 
great  biblical  research.  Without  possessing 
panicular  pulpit  eloquence,  he  was  an  eminent 
and  popular  preacher;  in  every  sermon  some- 
thing might  be  learnt.  He  always  excited  the 
attention,  and  irresistibly  touched  the  hean. 
When  I  was  once  in  his  church  at  Frankfort,  a 
Prussian  officer  came  and  sat  down  by  me;  1 
saw  that  he  was  merely  there  in  order  to  have 
been  at  church.  The  door-keeper  came  and 
laid  a  hymn-book  before  each  of  us,  open  at  the 
hymn.  The  officer  looked  coolly  into  it,  and 
that  was  all ;  he  did  not  at  all  look  at  me,  which 
was  certainly  quite  at  bis  own  option.  At  length 
Kraft  entered  the  pulpit ;  the  officer  looked  up, 
jast  as  a  person  looks  when  he  knows  not  wheth- 
er he  has  looked  or  not.  Kraft  prayed ;  the  offi- 
cer looked  up  a  few  times,  without  taking  any 
fonher  notice.  Kraft  preached;  but  now  the 
bead  of  the  officer  was  immoveable:  his  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  the  preacher,  and  his  mouth 
was  wide  open,  as  if  to  swallow  every  thing  that 
Kraft  brought  forth  out  of  the  good  treasure  of 
his  heart.  When  he  pronounced  the  "  Amen," 
the  officer  turned  to  me,  and  said,  "  I  never  heard 
such  a  sermon  in  all  mv  life." 

Kraft  was  a  man  endowed  with  wisdom,  and 
consistent  in  all  his  actions.  His  heart  burned 
with  love  to  h\j  Redeemer,  and  he  was  thence 
m  faithful  follower  of  Him.  He  was  indescri- 
bibly  beneficent,  and  in  this,  his  pious  consort 
was  his  faithful  helpmate;  when  it  was  needful, 
a&d  the  gift  would  be  well  applied,  he  could  joy- 
foilv  contribute  a  hundred  guilders,  and  that  m 
soon  an  agreeable  manner,  that  it  appeared  as 
if  the  greatest  kindness  were  shown  him  by  ta- 
kinfi^  the  money  of  him.  When  he  was  still  a 
sluuent,  a  poor  man  begged  alms  of  him,  but  as 
he  bad  no  money,  he  immediately  took  his  silver 
buckles  from -his  shoes,  and  gave  them  to  him. 
Althoufh  he  was  very  orthodox,  yet  he  was  the 
most  tolerant  mai^in  the  world,  and  polite  and 
hospitable  in  the  Mghest  degree. 

In  company,  Kraft  was  cheerful,  pleasant,  jo- 
cose, and  witty.  On  his  visit  to  Stilling,  at  Eas- 
ter, 1792,^ the  latter  had  one  evening  invited  a 
company  of  good  friends  to  supper;  the  conver- 
sation turned  upon  the  elcheqner*  courts  of  the 
German  princes,  and  on  the  ruinous  principles 
which,  in  some  cases,  prevailed  in  them,  to  the 
^reat  detriment  of  the  rulers  and  their  subjects. 
At  length  Kraft,  who  had  hitherto  been  silent, 
began  with  his  usual  pathos,  and  said,  "  Though 
they  should  say  unto  you  that  Christ  is  in  the  se- 
cret ehamben^  believe  it  not." 

Blessed  art  thou,  dear  man  of  Grod!— the  con- 
sideration ofjoyfully  meeting  thee  again  in  the 
kingdom  of  Grod,  is  a  cordial  to  thy  friend  Still- 
ingon  his  painful  pilgrimage. 

^raft  was  replaced  b^  the  pious  preacher 
Passavant  of  Detmold,  Stilling's  intimate  friend. 
Besides  his  deeply  afflicted  consort,  he  left  be. 
hind  him  three  daughters,  the  eldest  of  whom 
had  been  married  some  years  before,  to  his 
worthy  colleague  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hausknecht; 
the  latter  is  likewi^  a  truly  christian  and  evan- 
^lical  man,  and  Stillin^s  intimate  friend;  his 
house  has  taken  the  place  of  Kraft's  with  refer- 
ence to  Stilling.  The  second  daughter  married 
am  exemplary  pious  preacher  from  Bremen,  ol 
the  name  of.  Eisentra^er,  who  was  afterwards 


*  The  Gennan  wrird  hon  oted,  znaj  Im  litenllr  render- 
ed '*  rvreau*  ehmatbtn. 


Stationed  at  Worms,  but  soon  followed  his  fa- 
ther-in-law. The  third  daughter,  after  the  death 
of  both  her  parents,  married  a  young  and  re- 
ligiously-disposed lawyer,  of  the  name  of  Burck- 
hardi,  who  is  now  Government- Advocate  at  Dil- 
lenburg,  in  the  principality  of  Nassau.  Ma- 
dame Going's  and  Madame  Kraft's  youngest 
sister.  Mademoiselle  Duising,  had  resided  for  a 
period  in  Kraft's  house ;  these  two  sisters,  Kraft's 
youngest  daughter,  and  an  old,  faithful,  and  pi- 
ous female  servant,  called  Catherine,  now  con- 
stituted the  household.  But  as  the  good  widow 
no  longer  found  any  permanent  place  of  abode 
in  Frankfort,  and  lon^d  to  be  at  Marburg,  her 
native  town,  amongst  her  relatives  by  blood.  Still- 
ing hired  a  habitatioi:v..for  her;  which,  however, 
she  left  at  the  year's  end,  and  removed,  with 
Stilling  and  his  family,  into  the  ancient  familyt 
house,  where  they  all  lived  together  in  christian 
afiection  and  harmony. 

Stilling's  melancholy  turn  of  mind,  and  the 
pressure  of  occupation,  which  was  almost  insu- 
perable, occasioned  him  and  his  Eliza  to  hire  a 
country-house  at  Ockershausen,  a  village  a  mile 
distant  from  Marburg,  and  there  pass  the  great- 
est part  of  the  summer;  in  order  that  from  a 
pure  and  free  atmosphere,  and  the  beauties  of 
nature,  they  might  derive  invigoration,  refresh- 
ment, and  recreation.  Eliza  also  stood  in  need 
of  all  this ;  for  by  the  convulsive  afiection  in  her 
neck,  the  free  motion  of  the  pectoral  muscles 
was  impeded,  in  consequence  of  which  she 
felt  always  more  or  less  oppression  on  the  chest, 
with  which  she  is  troubled  even  to  the  present 
time,  and  which  occasionally  renders  her  ex- 
tremely dejected.  Her  path  much  resembles 
Stilling's;  and  this  makes  her  husband,  who 
loves  her  tenderly^  often  feel  his  burden  the  more 
heavily. 

From  that  time  Stilling  dwelt  with  his  family, 
for  four  years  together,  during  a  great  part  of 
the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn,  at  Ockershau- 
sen, in  a  pretty  house,  to  which  a  beautiful  or- 
chard with  an  arbour  is  attached,  and  from 
which  there  is  a  fine  prospect  to  the  Lahnbeiv. 
But  he  continued  to  read  his  lectures  in  his 
house  in  the  city. 

One  morning,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1796, 
a  handsome  young  man,  in  a  green  silk-plush 
coat,  and  otherwise  well-dressed,  came  to  Still- 
ing's house  at  Ockershausen. 

This  gentleman  introduced  himself  in  such  a 
manner  as  betrayed  a  polished  and  genteel  ed- 
ucation. Stilling  inquired  who  he  was,  and 
learned  that  he  was  the  remarkable .  Still- 
ing was  astonished  at  the  visit;  and  his  aston- 
ishment was  increased  by  the  expectation  of 
what  this  extremely  enigmatical  individual  might 
hh ve  to  comm u n icate.  After  both  had  sat  down, 
the  stranger  began  by  saying  that  he  wished  to 
consult  Stilling  relative  to  a  person  diseased  in 
the  eye.  However,  the  real  object  of  his  visit 
pressed  him  in  such  a  manner  that  he  soon  be- 
gan to  weep,  kissed  first  Stilling's  hand,  then  his 
arm,  and  said,  "Sir,  are  you  not  the  author  of 
the  Nostalgia  1"    "  Yes  sir." 

"  You  are  therefore  one  of  mv  secret  superi- 
ors !"  (here  he  again  kissed  Stilling's  hand  and 
arm,  and  wept  almost  aloud.) 

Staling.—"  No,  dear  sir !  I  am  neither  your 
nor  any  one  else's  secret  8uperi<»r.  I  am  not  in 
any  secret  connection  whatever." 

The  stranger  looked  ^v  ^v\\\\tv^  ^'>5^  "^^is^. 
eve  and  \t\vi?vtA  cmoWotx,  ^tv^v  ^«\^>»^> '^^^'*i^- 
friend,  ceast  v>  eoTvt^;sX  ^viWfcV^\   \'«^^^  '^=»r 
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tried  long  aod  severely  enough;  I  thoagbt  yoa 
knew  me  already !" 

Stilling. — "No,  Mr. .  I  assure  you  sol- 
emnly, mat  I  stand  in  no  secret  connection,  and 
in  reality  understand  nothing  of  all  that  you  ex- 
pect Ircm  Hie." 

This  speech  was  too  strong  and  too  serious  to 
leave  the  stranger  in  uncertainty;  it  was  now 
his  turn  to  be  astonished  and  amazed.  He 
therelore  continued:  "  But  tell  me,  then,  how  it 
is  that  you  know  any  thing  of  the  great  and  ven- 
erable connection  in  the  east,  which  you  have 
so  circumstantially  described  in  the  Nostalgia, 
and  have  even  minutely  pointed  out  their  ren- 
dezvous in  Egypt,  on  Mount  Sinai,  in  the 
monastery  of  Canobin,  and  under  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem  1" 

Stilling.— '^l  know  nothing  at  all  of  all  this; 
but  these  ideas  and  conceptions  presented  them- 
selves in  a  very  lively  manner  to  my  imagi- 
nation.   It  was  therefore  mere  fable  and  fiction." 

"  Pardon  me,  the  matter  is  in  truth  and  reality 
as  you  have  described  it ;  it  is  astonishing  that 
you  have  hit  it  in  such  a  manner!— this  cannot 
possibly  have  come  by  chance  1" 

The  gentleman  now  related  the  real  particu- 
lars of  the  association  in  the  East.  Stillmg  was 
astonished  and  amazed  beyond  measure;  for 
he  heard  remarkable  and  extraordinary  things, 
which  are  not  however  of  such  a  nature  as  can 
be  made  public.  I  only  affirm,  that  what  Still- 
ing learned  from  this  gentleman  had  not  the  most 
remote  reference  to  political  matters. 

About  the  same  time,  a  certain  great  prince 
wrote  to  him,  and  asked  him  whence  it  was  thai 
ke  knew  any  thing  of  the  associalion  in  the  East;  fen- 
the  thing  was  as  he  had  described  U  in  the  Nostalgia. 
The  answer  in  writing  was  naturally  the  same 
as  that  given  verbally  to  the  above-mentioned 
stranger. 

Stilling  has  experienced  several  things  of  this 
kind,  in  which  his  ima^naiion  exactly  accorded 
with  the  real  fact,  without  previously  having 
the  least  knowledge  or  presentiment  of  it.  In 
the  sequel,  two  cases  of  this  kind  will  be  related. 
How  it  is,  and  what  it  is,  God  knows !  Stilling 
makes  no  reflections  upon  the  matter,  but  lets 
it  stand  upon  its  own  value,  and  looks  upon  it 
as  the  direction  of  Providence,  which  purposes 
leading  him  in  a  distinguished  manner. 

The  development  of  the  eastern  mystery  is, 
however,  a  most  important  matter  to  him,  be- 
cause it  has  reference  to  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Much,  indeed,  remains  in  obscurity;  for  Stilling 
afterwards  also  heard  from  another  person  of 
great  consequence,  something  of  an  oriental 
alliance,  which  was  of  a  very  difierent  kind,  and 
likewise  not  of  a  political  nature.  It  remains  to 
be  developed,  whether  the  two  arc  entirely  dis- 
tinct, or  stand  more  or  less  In  connexion  with 
each  other. 

Other  extraordinary  and  remarkable  discov- 
eries were  added  to  these.  Stilling  received  in- 
formation from  various  sources  of  apparitions 
from  the  world  of  spirits,  of  the  reappearance  of 
persons  of  all  classes,  some  long  and  others 
recently  deceased ;  of  remarkable  presentiments, 
discoveries,  &c., — all  of  which  are  demonstra- 
tively proved  to  be  true.*  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  not  one  of  them  is  of  a  nature  to  be  made 
public;  but  this  is  generally  the  case  in  such 


matters;  the  words  are  also  applicable  hen, 
"They  have  Moses  and  the  prophets;"  and  we 
possess  besides  these,  Clfrist  aod  his  aposiks; 
we  are  not  referred  to  such  extraordinarrioorta 
of  information.  Siilling's  ideas  of  Hades,  of  tk 
world  of  spirits,  of  the  state  of  the  sooi  afie: 
death,  next  to  the  hints  thrown  out  in  the  Scrip- 
tures for  consideration,  are  derived  froo  these 
sources.  Yet  still,  these  are  not  articles  of  faiib; 
let  every  one  think  of  them  what  he  pleise5; 
only  let  him  not  condenan  them,  for  bv  >o  6oa^ 
he  would  at  the  same  time  coDdemu  hioMUl 

The  year  of  1796  was  a  year  of  terror  ud 
misery  to  the  whole  of  Lower  GermaoT.  Tbe 
crossing  of  the  Rhine  by  tbe  French,  their  maic^ 
to  Franconia,  and  their  subsequent  retreat,  fiUd 
the  whole  country  with  indescribable  wmcbed- 
ness;  and  as  Hessia  was  at  peace,  the  peopk 
fled  from  all  paru  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Mar- 
burg. On  numbering  on  one  occasion,  bj  order 
of  the  magistracy,  the  foreign  fagitivei  that 
resided  there,  there  were  found  in  Marbaiig  aod 
the  adjacent  towns  and  villages,  farty-fK  (Am- 
sand.  It  was  pitiable  to  see  how  people  of  ill 
ranks,  in  an  endless  train,  in  carriages,  eam 
and  waggons,  drawn  by  oxen,  horses,  cows,  and 
mules,  with  rich  or  wretched  baggage,  on  ibo; 
on  horseback,  or  on  asses,  barefooted,  io  shoes, 
or  in  boots,  with  misery  and  woe  depicted  oi 
their  faces,  filled  the  roads,  and  with  loud  tkaaks- 
givings  blessed  tbe  prince  who  bad  made  peace. 

Stirling's  mind  was  extremely  oppnsed  b^ 
all  this,  and  also  by  the  prevailing  spirit  of  ihie 
times,  which  laughed  to  scorn  all  that  is  bolj; 
and  his  desire  to  labor  for  the  Lord  increased 
All  this  had  induced  him,  in  the  preceding  mr, 
to  publish  a  periodical  work  entitled, "  Tbe  iSrer 
Man,"  which  very  unexpectedly  met  with  frea: 
approbation ;  on  which  account  he  still  contiD- 
ues  it.  It  is  not  only  much  read  in  every  pror- 
ince  of  Germany,  but  also,  like  the  "  Nosu^^" 
in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  I  have  mjseif 
seen  American  newspapers,  in  the  German  lia- 
guage,  in  which  the  '*  Grev^an"  was  inserted 
by  piece-meal,  under  promise  of  its  continQin«». 

Amongst  the  many  fugitives  were  two  veirev 
timable  personages,  who  were  particularly  its- 
portant  to  Stilling  and  his  ramily.  Prioce 
Frederick  of  Anhalt-Bemberg-SchaumbeiiSi  ^ 
true  Christian  in  the  purest  sense  of  the  word, 
hired  a  house  in  Marburg;  and  his nextrriidre 
bv  blood,  the  Countess  Ilouisa  of  Wittgenstcit 
Berienburgberg,  resided  with  him.  The  moth- 
ers of  both  were  sisters,  the  Countesses  Heock- 
el  of  Donnersmark,  and  real  Christians,  vho 
brought  up  their  children  excellently,  and  ia  the 
fear  of  God.  These  two  noble  individoals  it 
every  respect  honored  Stilling  and  Eliza  with 
their  confidential  intercourse :  and  tbey  were 
truly  angels  of  consolation  and  of  soccoar  both 
to  ihem  and  their  family,  during  their  fifejrean' 
residence  in  Marburg.  This  excellent  prioce 
and  amiable  countess  dwelt  there  from  the  som- 
mer  of  1796  to  the  autumn  of  1801. 

At  the  same  time.  Stilling  also  entered  into 
nearer  connection  with  two  absent  priaoes;  the 
universally-acknowledged  excellent  Moi  pious 
Elector  of  Baden  wrote  to  him  ocrasiooallf; 
and  Prince  Charles  of  Hesse,  a  real  aad  verr 
enlightened  Christian,  entered  into  a  regular  cor* 
respondence  with  him,  which  is  still  eootiniMi 


•  Sm  hii  **  Theory  of  Pneamuoloiy,"  ■Qfipnited  by  a 
wHe*  of  highly  iuUrecting  facts  vi  suMTiAlonA  v>V\«t»»n«-  \ 
a* ;  wf(h  copioo*  noUs  to  ih«  ngn*  «n«ci  I17  th«u«iii\»xm.  \ 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

It  is  DOW  time  for  me  again  to  notice  father 
Wilhelm  Stilling,  and  embody  the  history  of  the 
rest  of  his  life  with  this.  His  second  marriage 
bad  not  been  blessed.  Notwithstanding  all  his 
striving,  labouring,  and  sparing,  he  continually 
lost  ground,  and  wa^  ever  deeper  in  debt;  and 
his  four  children  by  the  second  marriage — three 
daughters  and  one  son,  all  worthy  and  honest 
people — were  all  poor  and  unfortunate.  The 
old  patriarch  saw  them  all  about  him,  and  be- 
beld  their  misery  without  being  able  to  help 
them.  Siilling,  meanwhile,  lived  at  a  distance, 
and  knew  little  of  all  this;  indeed,  he  was  utterly 
ignorant  that  it  fared  so  very  ill  with  his  father. 
Wilhelm,  however,  had  more  than  one  good 
reason  for  concealing  his  true  situation  from 
his  son ;  for  he  had  formerly  oAen  expressed 
himself  to  him  to  the  efiect  that  he  would  rather 
eat  dry  bread  than  be  supported  by  one  of  his 
children.  But  the  following  idea  probably  lay 
heavy  on  his  heart:  ke  had  often  most  bitterly  re- 
proached Ms  son  in  his  misery ^  respecting  his  cir- 
cumstancegf  and  tdd  him  he  was  a  lost  man;  that 
he  was  good  for  nothing;  that  he  would  cause  him 
nothing  but  shame  and  disgrace;  that  he  tcovld  be 
mi  length  obliged  to  beg  his  bread,  &c.  To  suffer 
himself  now  to  be  supported  by  this  very  son,  or 
to  be  dependant  upon  him,  was  probably  a  very 
difficult  matter  to  the  good  old  man's  honorable 
feelings.  However,  Still  in?  heard  by  degrees  in 
Marburg  more  of  his  fathers  true  situation :  and 
although  he  had  himself  a  heavy  debt  to  liqui- 
date, he  thought  that  in  such  a  case  he  might 
make  an  exception  to  the  well-known  rule,  "as 
long  as  a  person  is  in  debt,  he  ought  not  to  a]>- 
ply  money  to  other  purposes."  He  determined, 
therefore,  af\er  considering  the  matter  with 
Eliza,  to  contribute  a  dollar  weekly  for  the  sup- 

Eort  of  his  aged  father,  and  occasionally  to  send 
im  as  much  coffee  and  sugar  as  the  two  old 
folks — for  the  mother  was  i^till  living — required. 
Eliza  also  sent  to  Liendorf  now  and  then,  when 
she  found  a  fitting  opportunity,  a  bottle  of  wine 
to  cheer  them. 

At  length,  Wilhelm  Stilling's  second  wife  died 
suddenly.  He  then  gave  up  the  housekeeping 
to  bis  youngest  daughter,  who  had  married  a 
carrier,  and  boarded  with  her.  However,  it 
weDt  hard  with  this  poor  woman;  her  husband 
was  always  from  home  with  his  horse,  and  being 
too  poor  to  procure  what  was  needful  without 
laboring  from  early  in  the  morning  till  late  in 
the  evening,  in  the  field  and  garden,  the  good  old 
inan  was  entirely  destitute  of  necessary  atten- 
tion. The  other  children  were  equally  unable 
to  do  any  thing  for  him,  for  they  could  scarcely 
subsist  themselves,  much  less  assist  others;  in  a 
word,  their  wretchedness  was  great. 

Wilhelm  Stilling  was  at  that  time  in  his 
eightieth  year,  and  in  excellent  health ;  but  his 
feet,  which  were  always  weak  and  infirm,  now 
broke  out  into  ulceiipus  swellings;  his  mental 
powers  also  began  to  fade,  and  his  memory,  in 
particular,  failed  him  extremely. 

At  length,  in  August,  1796,  Stilling  received  a 
letter  from  a  relative,  who  had  visited  the  pious 
old  man,  and  had  witnessed  all  his  wo.  This 
letter  contained  a  description  of  his  misery,  and 
called  upon  Stilling  to  take  his  father  to  him, 
before  he  perished  in  his  sufferings.  Stililni; 
had  not  known  the  extent  of  them  before.  He 
instantly  sent  for  him,  and  bad  him  brought  in 
a  conveyance  to  Manburg.    On  being  told,  at 


Ockershausen,  that  his  father  was  in  his  house 
at  Marburg,  he  hastened  thither  to  welcome  hiin; 
but,  as  he  entered  the  room,  a  pestilential  efflu- 
via met  him,  such  as  he  had  never  experienced 
in  a  disjsecting-room.  He  could  scarcely  ap- 
proach him  to  kiss  and  embrace  him.  The  dis- 
tress was  greater  than  I  can  describe.  It  was 
an  advantage  to  the  good  man  that  his  mental 
faculties  were  already  so  decayed  that  he  did  net 
particularly  feel  his  misery.  A  few  years  pre- 
vious, it  would  have  been  intolerable  to  his  leel- 
ings  of  decorum  and  habitual  cleanline.ss. 

Stilling's  heart  bled  at  the  sight;  but  Eliza^ 
who  had  ofien  wished  that  she  might  have  the 
happiness  of  tending  her  parents  in  their  old 
age,  began  the  work  with  joy.  Great  boast  has 
always  been  made  of  holy  individuals  of  the 
Romish  Church,  and  it  has  been  esteemed  ex- 
traordinarily meritorious  in  them,  that  they 
bound  up  the  putrifying  ulcers  of  poor  invalids 
in  the  hospitals  and  lazarettos ;  here  more  was 
done,  much  morel  Thou  wilt  on  no  account  con- 
sent, kind  and  noble-minded  consort,  that  I  should 
here  say  any  thing  to  thy  praise,  and  I  am  silent ; 
but  Father  Wilhelm,  who  has  no  longer  suffi- 
cient understanding  to  recognize  thy  unexam- 
pled, childlike  love,  and  is  unable  to  bless  thee 
for  it,  will  eventually  meet  thee,  in  his  glorified 
form,  thou  faithful  sufferer,  thou  companion  of 
Stilling's  life  and  afflictions,  and  return  thee,  in 
an  abundant  measure,  the  thanks  omitted  here  t 
Doris  hovers  near,  holdins:  him  by  the  hand,  to 
welcome  her  daughter  Eliza;  father  Eberhard 
Stilling  smiles  peace  to  thee;  and  Selma  will 
also  embrace  her  friend,  and  say,  "  Blessed  art 
thou,  for  having  so  excellently  fulfilled  my  ex- 
pectations 1"  All  these  glorified  ones  will  then 
conduct  thee  before  the  throne  of  the  Most  Mer- 
ciful, who  will  incline  the  sceptre  of  all  worlds 
towards  thy  forehead,  and  say, "  What  thou  hast 
done  to  this  my  servant,  thou  hast  also  done  to 
me;  go  thy  way,  thou  inhabitant  of  the  new  Je- 
rusalem, and  enjoy  the  fulness  of  felicity." 

Eliza  continued  this  painful  labour  of  love  lilt 
the  month  of  October,  when  she  was  again  con- 
fined of  a  daughter,  who  is  still  living,  and  bears 
the  name  of  Amalia.  Amalia  Going,  the  future 
grand-daughter-in-law  of  Wilhelm  Stilling,  now 
undertook  the  task  of  attending  to  him,  for  which 
it  will  be  well  with  her,  and  her  reward  will  be 
great  in  time  and  eternity.  • 

The  close  of  the  year  1796  was  melancholy ; 
a  brother  of  the  late  Madame  Going  and  Aunt 
Krafi  died  in  the  autumn.  He  was  a  lawyer  in 
Frankenburg,  unmarried,  and  expired  suddenly, 
in  consequence  of  an  apoplectic  fit.  Another 
brother,  who  was  likewise  unmarried,  and  pro- 
thonotary  at  Dortheim  in  the  Wetteran,  can>e, 
in  order  to  arrange  his  brother's  affairs  Id 
BVankenbnrg,  and  died,  ten  days  before  Ghri.st- 
mas,  in  Stilling's  house.  In  consequence  of 
these  repeated  strokes,  the  good  Widow  KraA, 
whose  aaughter  Eisentriger  had  also  returned 
to  her  the  previous  summer  as  a  widow,  was 
quite  cast  down  to  the  ground ;  she  likewise 
took  to  her  bed,  and  died  on  Ghristmas-day,  qui- 
etlv  and  happily,  like  her  sister  Going.  There 
still  remained  Mademoiselle  Duibinff,  Widow 
Eisentriiger,  and  the  unmarried  Miss  Kraft,  with 
her  worthy  old  Gatherine.  Miss  Kraft  married, 
during  the  following  year,  Mr.  Burckhardi,  of 
Dillenburg;  and  the  remaining  three  memliers 
of  the  estimable  circle  of  ihe  Uv^V^x.Ywx^^www 
live  in  Voi\  H«im'&  IwvW^  tkmcsKwv  \\v Vi».^xa%, 
whic\i  U  tiie  pio^tv^  o^  K\»x\i^\vs^?.. 
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The  worthy  Schwarz  had  also  something  of 
a  severe  nature  to  sulfer  with  his  con>ort,  in  the 
year  17%;  he  had  lelthis  solitary  Dexbach,  and 
had  accepted  a  living  at  Echzell  in  the  Wetierau, 
Inhere  he  was  exposed  to  all  the  horrors  of  war. 
Hannah  was  also  amongst  the  ibrty-tive  thou- 
sand refugees ;  and  she  passed  her  third  confine- 
ment quietly  at  her  parents'  ia  Marbui::g,  and 
then  set  off  again  to  her  post 

The  year  1797  was  not  particularly  remark- 
able in  Stilling's  history.  Every  thing  proceeded 
iu  ii»  customary  course,  except  that  Stilling's  in- 
ward sufferings  were  rather  increased  than  di- 
minished ;  an  inward  melancholy  continually 
■oppressed  him ;  an  indescribable  cheerlessness 
^leprived  him  of  every  enjoyment.  The  only 
thing  which  sustained  him  was  bis  domestic 
circle,  in  which  every  one  felt  happy  who  en- 
tered it.  Eliza  and  her  two  sisters,  Maria  and 
Amalia,  were  the  instruments  the  Lord  made 
4ise  of  to  lighten  the  load  of  his  crosstwarer,  al- 
though Eliza  herself  almost  sunk  beneath  the 
burden. 

Father  Wilhelm  Stilling  experienced  oothin? 
of  mis;  he  was  childish,  and  became  more  and 
more  so ;  and,  in  order  that  he  might  not  want 
attention  in  any  way,  Stilling  sent  lor  his  eldest 
lister's  daughter,  Maria,  who  faithfully  fulfilled 
her  duty  to  her  grandfather,  until  attendance 
upon  him  was  no  longer  proper  for  a  young  girl, 
and  an  old  widow  was  engaged,  who  waited 
upon  him  day  and  night  Maria's  character 
developed  itself  advantageously;  she  enjoys  the 
«steem  and  love  of  all  good  men,  and  is  beloved 
by  Stilling  and  Eliza  as  their  child.  It  grad- 
ually came  to  such  a  length  with  Father  Wil- 
helm, that  he  knew  no  one,  and,  in  the  end,  not 
even  his  son.  Respecting  his  second  marriage 
and  children  he  scarcely  remembered  any  thing; 
but  occasionally  spoke  in  an  unconnected  man- 
ner of  his  marriage  with  Doris,  and  of  his  youth- 
ful years.  No  sooner,  however,  was  the  subject 
of  religion  introduced,  than  his  spirit  returned  to 
him;  he  then  spoke  connectedly  and  rationally; 
and  when  this  also  ceased  to  be  the  case,  his 
mental  faculties  still  clung  to  a  few  texts  of 
Scripture  respecting  the  forgiveness  of  sins 
through  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ, 
which  he  repeated  times  without  number,  wring- 
ing his  bands  and  shedding  many  tears,  and 
comforting«himself  with  them  in  his  sufferings. 
From  this  instance  may  be  learnt  how  important 
it  is  to  fill  the  memory  of  children  early  with 
edifying  texts  of  Scripture  and  verses  of  hymns. 
The  first  impressions  on  the  memory  of  children 
can  never  be  era.sed.  Such  passages  and  verses 
ma^  be  apparently  of  little  service  to  them  in 
their  youth;  but  when,  in  old  age,  they  have 
to  travel  through  Wilhelm  Stilling's  desert,  in 
which,  solitary  and  divested  of  all  susceptibility 
of  social  life  and  of  iheir  own  existence,  they 
retain  only  a  small  glimmer  of  reason  tor  their 
guide— when  they  have  thus  forgotten  their  whole 
course  of  life,  such  passages  and  verses  are  as 
bread  from  heaven,  which  strengthens  the  indi- 
vidual in  crossing  the  awful  stream  of  death. 
Generally  speaking,  ihev  arc  an  excellent  means 
of  invigoraiion  and  comfort  in  distress  and  death. 

In  the  midsummer-vacntion  of  the  year  1797, 
Stilling  and  Eliza  experienced  another  remark- 
able instance  of  Divine  providence.  He  had 
certainly  a  considerable  income,  but  also  an 
equally  considerable  and  necessary  expend itare; 
for,  at  that  lime,  every  thing  was  AeiiT  a\  Max- 
targ.    Every  housekeeper  wUi  lemembet  se«^ 


sons  in  which  a  variety  of  circumstances  coa- 
curred  in  causing  a  deiuancl  lor  inuney,  U^hl 
which  he  knew  noi  huw  to  ocape,  and  in  Atica 
he  was  not  in  a  siiuaiiun  to  be  able,  or  lu  vez-  I 
ture  to  increase  his  debts.  It  was  much  »ucai 
situation  as  this  in  which  Siillin^,  or  r^itherbu 
Eliza,  found  herself,  who  had  trodden  in  Selua's 
footsteps,  and  had  undertaken,  quiie  aloDe/Ji< 
care  of  the  housekeeping  and  the  manageaicrcc 
of  the  cash.  A  very  worthy  and  respeca^ie 
lady  in  Switzerland  had  written  to  Stilling  sowe 
time  before,  and  asked  his  advice  regarduigtbe 
blindness  of  her  hasband.  Jast  at  this  presua; 
emergency,  as  Stilling  was  with  the  studenu  at 
Cassel,  and  had  made  bis  customary  midsam- 
mer  excursion  with  them,  he  received  a  leua 
from  this  lady,  with  a  bill  of  exchange  for  ihnt 
hundred  guilders.  She  mentioned,  at  the  saox 
lime,  that  Stilling  must  never  think  of  repaj- 
ment,  or  of  rendering  any  service  for  it;  she  fei 
herself  impelled  to  send  this  trifle,  aod  begged  be 
would  think  no  more  of  the  matter.  Tae  pres- 
sure was  thus  all  at  once  removed,  which  mocb 
strengthened  Eliza's  faiih. 

There  was  added,  this  year,  another  veij  esti- 
mable p^ersonage  to  the  most  important  of  StiU- 
ing's  friends ;  the  Countess  Christina  of  Wal- 
deck,  widow  of  Count  Josias  of  Waldeck-Bo]?- 
heim,  and  born  Countess  of  I^enbarg-Bodiagcfi, 
determined  to  send  her  two  younger  sobs  to 
Marburg,  that  they  might  study  there.  Stte 
finally  resolved  to  remove  to  Marburg  henel^ 
kvith  her  amiable  daughter,  the  Countess  Cuo- 
line,  till  her  sons  should  have  finiNhed  tbcir 
studies.  It  cannot  be  described  what  a  valoible 
associate  this  pious  ladv  was  to  Stilling  and 
Eliza — how  variously  her  heart,  which  wis 
formed  for  philanthropy,  was  occupied  wvh. 
showing  it  in  word  and  deed.  She  harmoaiad 
entirely  with  Prince  Frederick  of  Aohalt  lodtbe 
Countess  Louisa ;  all  three  had  the  opportODirr 
of  communicating  their  sorrows  to  Stilling  att^ 
Eliza,  and  of  con  versing  confidentially  with  ibe* 
respecting  all  their* affairs. 

The  year  1798  is  remarkable  in  Stilling's  his- 
tory;  because  in  it  be  wrote  his  **  Historj  uftM 
Triumph  of  the  Christian  Religion,  in  an  Expo- 
sition of  the  Revelations  of  John,  a<lapicd  k: 
general  usefulness,"  and  then  made  his  nrtf  con- 
siderable journey  with  bis  Eliza. 

The  "History  of  the  Triumph,"  Ac.,  orip- 
nated  as  follows.  The  important  results  pro- 
duced by  the  French  Revolution,  and  the  eveit> 
which  occurred  in  several  places,  everyvbere 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  true  servuB 
of  the  Lord  who  observed  the  signs  of  the  litaes- 
Several  individual^  now  be;?an  to  apply  ceitai: 
parus  of  the  Revelation  to  those  times,  vitboo: 
regarding  the  whole  ccmnexionof  propbec/iod 
its  spirit  in  the  Bible  generally.  Very  seoflbl« 
men  already  held  the  French  cockade  to  be'^tbe 
mark  of  the  beast;"  and  therefore  belie?edtkii 
the  beast  had  already  ascended  from  the  boitofc-  • 
less  pit,  and  that  "the  man  of  sio"  was  alre^iy  I 
in  existence.  This  pretty  general  seouiion 
amongst  tnie  Christians  excited  Stilling's  cons:<i- 
era  I  ion,  and  he  sought,  in  '*  The  Grey  Mai,"  lo 
warn  them  against  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  appeared  to  him  ex-  I 
tremely  remarkable,  that  the  well-known,  pioas 
and  learned  prelate,  Bengel,  bad  filly  vear«  Ef- 
fort pointedly  foretold,  in  his  Exposition  of  t^ 
Apocalypse,  that  in  the  last  ten  years  of  (^ 
«\^Vi\cfttiV\\  century  the  great  conflict  would  coe- 
^  m£a^««  «jA  ^^  vjsisi^  ^WM  be  owaiutfi 
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This  had  been  made  siill  more  minutely  evident,  "  The  Grey  Man,"  and  insert  in  it  soraeihing  of 
by  aii  anunymoub  writer  in  Carlsruhe,  in  a  more  a  useful  nuiuie  for  the  chrii>iian  reader,  resiiect- 
exact  and  precise  explanation  oi'  the  Bengelic  injj  the  book  of  Kcvclaiions.  But  in  order  to 
Apocalyptical  systemof  calculation,  which  even  make  himself  better  acquainted  with  this  diffi- 
determined  the  years,  in  the  last  decenniary  of  .  cult  and  imp»)rtantsubjeci,he  took  up  iheabove- 
ihe  eighteenth  century,  in  which  Rome  was  to  mentioned  Carlsruhe  Elucidation,  sat  down  to 
be  overthrown ;  and  this  eighteen  years  before  it '  his  desk,  and  began  to  read.  Suddenly,  and 
reiiUy  took  place.  All  this  drew  Stilling's  at-  j  quite  unexpectedly,  a  gentle,  inward,  and  very 
teoiion  to  Bengel's  writings,  and  particularly  to  i  beneficial  influence  pervaded  him;  which  pro- 


ibe  book  just  mentioned  by  the  anonymous  au- 
thor in  Carlsruhe.  '      • 

Two  circumstances  also  were  connected  with 


duced  in  him  the  determination  to  translate  the 
whole  Apocalypse  from  the  original  Greek,  ex- 
plain it  verse  Ibr  verse,  and  retain  Bengel's  sys- 


this,  which  operated  upon  Stilling's  mind,  and  \  tem  of  calculation;  because  it  had  hitherto  been 
prepared  it  for  so  important  a  work.  The  "  Nos- 1  so  applicable  and  had  prowd  so  remarkably 
talgia"  had  made  a  deep  and  beneficial  impres-  correct.  He  therefore  instantly  commenced 
sioD  upon  several  members  of  the  Moravian  the  work,  and  hoped  that  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
church;  he  became  more  known  in  that  com-  would  enlighten  him  in  every  obscure  passage, 
manity;  the  history  of  his  life  l>egan  to  be  read   and  lead  him  into  all  truth.    Stilling's  "  Histo- 


more  universally;  and  his  other  writings,  par- 
ticularly "The  Grey  Man,"  were  generally  rec- 
ognized as  edifying.  lie  was  visited  by  Mora- 
vians who  were  passing  through  Marburg,  and 
he  read  many  of  their  works.  In  short,  the  Mo- 
ravians became  more  and  more  estimable  to 
him ;  particularly  from  observing  that  in  their 
^writings  generally,  and  especially  in  their  church 
and  missio;;p;y  intelligence,  as  also  in  their  con- 
ference minutes,  which  were  sent  to  him,  an  un- 
commonly rapid  progress  in  the  perfeciionating 
of  lile  and  doctrine  was  evident ;  and  that  all 
their  institutions  were  guided  in  a  most  distin- 
^lisbed  manner  by  Providence,  and  crowned 
with  its  blessing;  and  what  finally  produced  a 
mure  intimate  union,  was,  a  correspondence 
with  a  dear  and  worthy  preacher  of  tne  Mora- 
vian church,  brother  Erxleben,  who  had  former- 
ly filled  the  pastoral  office  in  Bremen,  and  af- 
terwards at  Norden  in  East  Friesland,  but  is 
now  a  class-leader  at  Herrnhut.  The  corre- 
spondence with  this  worthy  man  still  continues, 
and  will  probably  not  cease  until  one  of  the  two 
sball  be  called  away  to  the  church  aboVc. 

Stilling  discovered,  therefore,  in  this  church 
an  important  institution  for  the  preparatory  es- 
iahlishment  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  It  appeared 
to  him  to  be  a  seminary  for  it;  and  this  idea 
cave  him  an  important  light  into  a  principal 
Eieroglyphic  of  the  Apocalypse. 

The  other  circumstance  which  prepared  Still- 
ing for  so  bold  and  important  a  work,  was  the 
sreat  and  very  unexpected  awakening  in  Eng- 
land ;  the  result  of  which  was  the  remarkable, 
new,  and  comprehensive  Missionary  Society. 
This  circumstance  was  so  striking,  and  the  pe- 
riod of  its  commencement  so  remarkable,  that 
DO  true  servant  of  Christ  could  remain  indiffer- 
•«ot  to  it.  In  Stilling's  mind,  it  strengthened  the 
idea  that  this  institution  also  was  a  proof  of  the 
T^pid  approach  of  the  kingdom  of  God;  real 
Christians  every  where  looked  to  the  great  gold- 
en dial  on  the  turret  of  the  temple,  and  he  that 
had  weak  eyes  asked  him  wnose  sight  was 
stronger,  to  what  hour  the  gnomon  pointed. 

But  noiw^ithstanding  that  all  this  was  passing 
in  Stilling's  soul,  yet  the  idea  of  venturing  on 
the  sacred  hieroglyphics  of  the  Apocalyptic  nev- 
er entered  his  mind;  he  intended  ratherin  "The 
Grey  Man,"  to  warn  every  one  against  such  a 
hazardous  enterprise,  because  it  had  proved  the 
confusion  of  many.  But  as  that  which  is  un- 
cjLj»<*c!ed  is,  on  all  occasions,  the  rule  and  max- 
im of  Providence  in  its  guidance  of  Stilling,  so 
it  was  nNo  in  the  pre«;ent  case. 

One  Sunday  morning  in  March,  1798,  Stilling 


ryof  the  Triumph  of  the  Christian  Religion"  ix, 
therefore,  not  a  work  which  is  the  result  of  re- 
flection and  study ;  but  it  was  indited  by  piece- 
meal, in  seasons  of  leisure,  during  prayer  and 
supplication  for  light  and  grace ;  and  then  sent 
ofl;  without  any  further  correction,  to  Rau,  the 
publisher,  at  Niirenburg.  As  soon  as  Stilling 
can  find  time,  he  will  establish,  correct,  and  ex- 
plain many  things  more  precisely,  in  the  "  Ap- 
pendix to  the  History  of  the  Triumph." 

He  that  is  not  purposely  and  maliciously  dis- 
posed to  misconstrue  every  thing  and  turn  it  into 
poisoned  arrows,  but  thinks  candidly  and  reason- 
ably, will  not  accuse  Stilling  of  desiring  to  ex- 
cite in  his  readers  the  idea  that  he  wrote  from 
divine  inspiration ;  but  my  object  is  to  convince 
them  that  his  writings,  however  defective,  are 
nevenheless  under  the  peculiar  direction  of 
Providence,  of  which  bis  whole  life,  as  well  as 
the  uncommon  and  unexpected  blessing  which 
rests  upon  bis  writings,  is  a  pledge  to  him.  This 
was  also  the  case  with  "  The  History  of  the  Tri- 
umph ;"  for  scarcely  had  a  year  elapsed  before 
a  second  edition  of  it  was  published. 

During  the  whole  of  this  summer,  Stilling's 
melancholy  rose  to  the  highest  degree.  He  oft- 
en refleciM  upon  this  circumstance,  and  employ- 
ed his  whole  medicinal  reason  in  order  to  come 
to  the  bottom  of  it ;  but  he  found  none.  It  was 
not  that  he  was  hypochondriacal,— at  least,  not 
what  is  usually  termed  so;  but  it  was,  properly 
speaking,  a  cheerlessnas^  on  which  the  purest 
sensible  enjoyment  made  no  impression.  The 
whole  worid  became  strange  to  him,  asahough 
it  had  no  reference  to  him.  Every  thing  that 
afforded  pleasure  to  others,  even  to  good  men, 
was  to  him  completely  indifferent.  Nothing, 
utterly  nothing  whatever,  but  the  great  object  be 
had  in  view,  which  appeared  to  him  partly  ob- 
scure and  partly  unattainable,  filled  his  whole 
soul;  he  fixed  his  eye  upon  this,  and  upon  no- 
thing besides.  His  whole  soul,  heart,  and  un- 
derstanding adhered,  with  all  the  fulness  of  af- 
fection, to  Christ,  but  only  with  a  melancholy 
feeliner.  The  worst  of  it  was,  that  he  could  not 
complain  to  any  one  of  his  painful  situation,  for 
no  one  understood  him.  He  once  or  twice  dis- 
closed it  to  pious  friends  in  the  Neiheriands;  but 
these  men  even  took  it  amiss  of  him,  for  suppo- 
sing himself  to  be  in  such  an  elevated  mystic 
.slate;  for  he  had  called  his  mental  condition, 
the  riaJtz  of  ob$cvrefaitk.  O  God !  it  is  difficult 
to  walk  the  path  of  the  sacred  cross;  but  after- 
wards it  brings  unspeakable  blessinsrs. 

The  true  reasotv  ^^^>^^^'^''^?f'^^^^^vw. 
determined  nol  to  go  to  chvLtch,  bat  to  work  ail  of  mind,  "was  "^tob^XA^^  ^^^  ^^  "^ 
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from  pride,  and  from  that  vanity  which  destroys 
aill  sen»e  of  religion  and  piety,  into  which,  with- 
out this  ihorn  in  the  flesh,  he  would  certainly 
have  feUen ;  since  so  much  of  what  was  agree- 
able and  exhilarating  was  said  concerning  him 
on  every  side,  from  far  and  near,  by  higti  and 
luw,  and  by  learned  and  illiterate.  In  this  state 
it  rejoiced  him  for  a  moment,  even  as  a  warm 
sunny  ray  on  a  gloomy  day  in  December ;  but 
then  all  was  again  as  before,  and  he  felt  just  as 
if  it  had  no  reterence  to  him.  Secondly,  the  di- 
vine Kehner  might  also  probably  have  put  this 
son  of  Levi  into  this  refining  fire  from  other  and 
higher  reasons,  i^  order  rsuiically  to  bum  up 
certain  propen»itie< of  corruption. 

This  Mate  of  mind  still  continues,  except  that, 
at  present,  an  inward  serenity  and  a  profound 
peace  of  soul  are  united  with  it. 

Eliza,  though  she  suffered  much,  was  yet  the 
only  one  among  all  his  friends  to  whom  he  could 
entirely  reveal  and  communicate  himself.  She 
then  suffered  yet  more,  without  being  able  to 
help  him  \  but  still  her  sympathy  and  faithful  at- 
tention were  invaluable  benefits  to  him,  and  her 
companv,  in  particular,  made  every  thing  much 
more  tolerable.  Prom  that  time  they  both  ad- 
hered still  more  closely  to  each  other,  and  be- 
came reciprocally  more  indispensably  necessa- 
ry to  each  other.  Stilling's  wnole  domestic  cir- 
cle, generally  speaking,  was  inexpressibly  love- 
Iv  and  beneficial  to  him.  It  was  also  well  that 
the  spasms  in  his  stomach  began  to  abate ;  for 
he  would  not  have  been  able  to  bear  them  with 
•uch  a  debilitated  frame. 

Su  I  ling's  cataract  operations  and  ophthalmic 
cures  were  particularly  blessed,  and  he  had  hith- 
erto continued  them  uninterruptedly  from  the 
time  of  his  residence  in  Elberfeld;  but  they 
also  occasioned  him  double  difficulty.  The 
maxim  he  had  once  adopted,  and  from  which  he 
cannot  deviate,  that  of  demanding  nothing  for 
any  cataract  operation  or  other  ophthalmic  cure, 
but  ministering  it  to  every  one  cfratuitously,  (un- 
less any  one  voluntarily  makes  him  an  acknowl- 
edgment, and  presents  him  with  any  thing  with- 
out any  injury  to  himself,)  attracted  an  aston- 
ishing concourse  of  persons  diseased  in  the  eye. 
He  was  interrupted  every  moment  in  his  labours 
by  such  sufferers,  and  his  patience  put  to  the 
severest  lest.  But  the  second  and  still  greater 
trouble  was,  that  blind  people  were  sent  to  him 
from  all  quarters  with  testimonies  of  poverty, 
withoht  being  furnished  with  the  necessary  sum 
for  their  maintenance  during  the  time  of  cure. 
To  send  away  such  a  pitiable  blind  person  with- 
out assisting  him,  for  the  sake  of  a  few  guilders, 
did  not  accord  with  Stilling's  character.  The 
directors  of  the  two  Protestant  orphan-houses  in 
Marburg  had  indeed  the  goodness  to  receive 
such  blind  people,  and  attend  to  them  during  the 
cure,  for  a  moderate  payment;  but  for  the  latter 
Siillmg  had  to  provide.  This  beneficial  arrange- 
ment had  also  the  troublesome  effect  of  inducing 
his  countrymen,  and  even  foreigners,  to  send 
their  poor  blind  people  without  money  the  more 
boldljf.  This  caused  many  trials  of  faith ;  but 
the  Lord  manifested  himself  gloriously  in  them 
all,  as  the  result  will  show. 

At  midsummer  of  this  year,  1798,  Doctor 
Wienholt  of  Bremen  wrote  to  Stilling,  and  re- 
quested him  to  come  thither,  because  there  were 
several  there  afflicted  with  the  cataract,  who 
wished  to  be  couched  by  him;  for  the  success 
of  his  practice  was  known  far  and  wide,  and 
gpokcn  of  every  where,  particularly  by  \hose  Tibo 


studied  at  Marburg.  Stilling  replied  that  he 
would  come  during  the  autumnal  vacatioB. 
This  was  carried  into  effect,  and  Eliza  determin- 
ed to  accompany  him,  ahhoug-h  she  was  not 
very  well.  She  had  a  twofold  reason  for  this; 
she  was  unwilling  to  be  so  long  separated  from 
her  husband,  and  he  also  required  her  support 
and  care ;  besides  which,  she  wished  to  see  the 
city  from  whence  her  predecessors  on  ber  moth- 
er's side  had  sprung;  for  her  ancestor  was  a 
Brabanter,  of  t{ie  name  of  Doising,  who  had 
emigrated  under  the  Duke  of  Alba  and  settled 
in  Bremen.  Two  of  her  cousins,  men  of  great 
respectability,  were  still  living  there,  the  brothers 
Meyer,  both  of  whom  were  doctors  of  the  law ; 
one  of  them  was  one  of  the  four  presiding  burg- 
omasters, and  the  other,  secretary  to  one  of  the 
colleges.  These  relatives  also  wished  much 
that  their  Marburg  friends  would  for  once  pay 
them  a  visit. 

Stilling  and  Eliza,  therefore,  commenced  th* 
journey  to  Bremen  on  Saturday,  the  22d  of  Sep- 
tember, 1798 ;  but  the  indisposition  of  his  good 
lady  made  the  journey  a  veiy  anxious  one.  He 
was  obliged  to  give  the  postillions  a  handsome 
douceur  in  order  that  they  might  drive  slowly, 
for  she  could  not  possibly  bear  a  rapid  motion. 
They  travelled  by  the  way  of  Hanover,  where 
they  were  cordially  received  and  treated  in  a 
very  friendly  manner  by  Stilling's  intimate 
friend,  Falk,  aulic  counsellor  and  consistorial 
advocate.  On  Friday  the  28th  of  September, 
they  arrived  late  in  the  evening,  but  safely,  ia 
Bremen,  and  took  up  their  abode  with  Mr.  Sec- 
retary Meyer.  This  worthy  man,  and  his  ex- 
cellent spouse,  suited  Stilling  and  his  Eliza  so 
well  that  they  soon  became  as  one  heart  and  one 
soul,  and  concluded  a  brotherly  and  sisterly  ah- 
liance  with  each  other.  The  Burgomaster,  on 
his  side,  who  was  personified  friendship  itself 
did  his  best  to  afford  his  Marburg  relatives  pleas- 
ure. The  good  and  worthy  man  now  rests  in 
his  chamber ;  learning,  unlimited  kindness  of 
disposition,  and  faithful  diligence  in  his  admin- 
istration, formed  the  basis  of  his  character. 

Stillina  performed  twenty-two  cataract  opera- 
tions in  Bremen ;  and  besides  these,  was  or  ser- 
vice to  many  who  were  diseased  in  the  eye. 
Amongst  tho  cataract  patients,  was  an  old  man 
of  the  middle  class,  who  had  been  hiind  many 
years,  and  had  therefore  retrograded  in  his  cin 
cumstances.  Several  ladies  requested  Stilling 
to  let  them  be  present  at  the  operation,  for  they 
wished  to  be  spectators  of  the  joy  which  woald 
be  manifested  by  one  who  had  been  blind  so 
long.  The  operation  proved  successful,  and 
Stilling  then  permitted  him  to  look  about  him: 
the  patient  did  so,  struck  his  hands  together,  and 
said,  *'  Oh,  there  are  ladies,  and  it  looln  so  dis- 
orderly here !"  The  good  ladies  knew  not  what 
to  say  or  think,  and  followed  one  another  oat  of 
the  door. 

Stilling  made  likewise  some  fnteresifng  ac- 
quaintances in  Bremen,  and  renewed  a  couple 
of  ancient  friendly  alliances;  namely,  with  Doc- 
tor and  Professor  Meister,  whom  he  had  al- 
ready known  in  Elberfeld,  and  with  Ewald,  who 
was  now  preacher  there.  The  celebrated  Dlk- 
tor  Olbers  became  Stilling's  friend ;  and  at  his 
house  he  also  became  acquainted  with  that  great 
astronomer,  alderman  SchrAder.  He  also  con- 
cluded a  fraternal  alliance  with  Wienholt;— he 
and  his  consort  belong  to  the  class  of  the  best 
of  mankind, 
i    Bi«\nft^  ^^<&e8SR&^^TY  many  pious  and  chh*- 
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tian  in  habitants ;  and  the  character  of  the  peo- 
ple, generally  speaking,  is  more  polished  and 
moral  than  in  other  large  commercial  cities. 
This  is  particularly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  excel- 
lent preachers  which  the  city  has  always  enjoy- 
ed, and  still  possesses. 

After  a  very  pleasing  abode  of  three  weeks 
and  a  few  days,  Stilling  and  Eliza  set  off  again 
from  Bremen  on  the  21st  of  October.  The  Lord 
had  blessed  his  hand ;  and  the  wealthy  patients 
had  also  made  him  such  rich» presents,  that  not 
only  the  expensive  journey  was  paid  for,  but 
something  also  remained,  which  was  a  timely 
supply  fur  the  great  and  oppressive  expenses  of 
his  nousehold. 

The  Bremen  relatives  accompanied  their  trav- 
elling friends  to  the  Asseler  Damm,  where  they 
took  a  weeping  leave,  and  returned.  The  road 
to  Hoya  was  terrible;  however,  they  arrived 
safely,  though  late  in  the  evening,  at  the  above- 
mentioned  place.  In  Hanover  they  again  call- 
ed upon  their  friend  Falk,  who  received  them 
with  true  christian  brotherly  love.  They  then 
continued  their  journey,  and  arrived  in  due  time, 
veil  and  happy,  at  Marburg,  where  they  also 
met  the  whole  family  in  health  and  comfort. 

The  journey  to  Bremen  had  procured  Stilling 
several  additional  friends  and  acquaintances; 
but  had,  at  the  same  time,  considerably  increas- 
ed his  correspondence,  and  with  it  his  labors. 
Consultations  on  diseases  of  the  eye  and  letters 
of  a  religious  nature  came  every  post-day  in 
abundance;  to  this  was  added  also,  the  aaily 
concourse  of  ophthalmic  patients  of  every  kind, 
so  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  accomplish 
all  that  was  required.  However,  Stilling  neg- 
lected nothing  relating  to  his  office,  but  exert^ 
his  utmost  powers  to  fulfil  all  these  duties. 

Under  such  circumstances,  he  commenced  the 
year  1799.  On  the  22nd  of  February,  Eliza  was 
safely  delivered  of  her  youngest  child,  a  girl ; 
the  Countess  Waldeck  wished  to  stand  sponsor 
for  it,  which  was  naturally  accepted  with  many 
thanks.  The  little  girl  was  named  Christina 
from  her;  she  is  still  living,  and  with  the  rest  of 
the  children,  is  a  source  of  joy  to  her  parents. 

After  Lavater's  visit  to  Marburg,  Stilling  had 
entered  into  a  much  closer  connection  with  him. 
In  certain  poinLs,  they  had  both  been  of  different 
sentiments;  this,  therefore,  caused  an  animated 
correspondence,  by  which  however  the  most  cor- 
dial brotherly  love  was  not  disturbed.  Both  liv- 
ed and  labored  for  the  Lord  and  bis  kingdom : 
their  great  object  was  likewise  their  bond  of  love. 
At  that  time  also,  the  celebrated  physician  Dr. 
Hotxe,  was  in  Frankfort,  with  his  excellent  son- 
in-law,  Doctor  de  Neufville.  Stilling  had  been 
already  acquainted  with  Hotze  for  some  years, 
and  had  concluded  a  fraternal  alliance  with  him 
for  eternity.  Passavant  was  also  in  Frankfort ; 
both  were  Lavater's  and  Stilling*s  fraternal 
friends,  and  closely  united  with  each  other.  La- 
vater  therefore  sent  his  letters  to  Stilling  open 
to  these  two  friends,  Hotze  and  Passavant,  and 
the  latter  sent  likewise  his  replies  unsealed  to 
them,  which  gave  rise  to  a  very  pleasing  and  in- 
structive correspondence.  The  subjects  which 
-were  discussed,  were  the  most  important  articles 
'  of  faith  ;  such  as  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement, 
answers  to  prayer,  wonder-working  faith,  &c. 
In  this  year,  1T99,  this  correspondence  termina- 
ted ;  for  Lavaier  was  taken  prisoner  and  sent  to 
Basle,  and  Hotze  no  longer  resided  in  Frank- 
fort. 

I  take  notice  of  all  this,  for  the  sake  of  a  xe- 


markable  circumstance  which  occurred  to  Still- 
ing on  Saturday  the  I3ih  of  July. 

Before  his  journey  to  Bremen,  a  friend  had 
communicated  to  him,  in  confidence,  that  a  cer- 
tain celebrated  and  very  worthy  man  had  fallen 
into  extremelv  necessitous  circumstances.  Still- 
ing related  tliis  in  Bremen  to  a  few  friends ; 
Doctor  Wienholt  undertook  a  collection  for  him, 
and  sent  Stilling,  in  the  winter,  about  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  guilders,  in  old  louis-d'ors :  but  on 
Stilling's  inquiring  more  minutely  in  what  man- 
ner the  money  could  be  safely  sent  to  the  hands 
of  the  worthy  man,  he  learnt  that  his  necessities 
were  not  now  so  urgent,  and  that  this  mode  of 
help  would  be  very  painful  to  him.  This  in- 
duced Stilling  to  retain  the  money,  and  to  in- 
auire  in  Bremen,  whether  it  might  he  applied  to 
the  English  Missionary  Society,  or  else  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Underwald  in  Switzeriand,  who 
had  lately  suffered  so  severely.  The  latter  was 
assented  to ;  and  Stilling  consequently  entexed  • 
into  correspondence  upon  the  subject  with  the 
pious  and  celebrated  Antistes  Hess  of  Zurich: 
he,  as  well  as  many  other  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Zurich,  having  seriously  undertaken  the  cause 
of  these  unfortunate  peopfe. 

Stilling  wrote  on  this  business  to  Hess,  on 
the  13th  of  July  above-mentioned,  during  which 
something  singular  occurred  to  him.  In  the 
midst  of  writing,  just  as  he  was  reflecting  upon 
the  state  in  which  Switzerland  then  was,  he  felt 
in  his  mind,  all  at  once,  a  deep  impression,  with 
the  conviction  that  Lavater  would  die  a  bloody 
death — (Aal  of  a  martyr.  These  last  words,  "  a 
martyr's  deaths*  was  the  expression  which  he  pe- 
culiarly felt.  Something  was  also  connected 
with  it,  which  cannot  yet  be  disclosed.  It  is  natu- 
ral that  Stilling  was  much  astonished  at  it;  and 
during  this  astonishment  he  felt  also  convinced 
that  he  ought  to  mention  the  matter  in  this  letter 
to  Hess;  he  did  so,  and  requested  him,  at  the 
same  time,  to  take  an  opportunity  of  telling  it 
to  Lavater.  Hess  soon  replied,  testifying  his 
astonishment,  and  promising  to  disclose  it  to 
Lavater,  but  that  he  should  nave  to  wait  for  a 
suitable  opportunity.  As  far  as  I  remember,  it 
was  really  mentioned  to  Lavater. 

My  estimable  friend  Hess  will  very  well  re- 
member all  this.  Stilling  had  this  presentiment 
on  the  13th  of  July;  and  ten  weeks  and  some 
days  afterwards,  namely,  on  the  26th  of  Septem- 
ber, Lavater  received  the  mortal  wound,  tne  re- 
sult of  which  was  a  continual  martyrdom  for 
fifteen  months,  which  terminated  in  his  death. 

The  pious  and  truth-loving  reader  is  kindly 
requested  not  to  estimate  such  phenomena  and 
incidents  higher  than  they  deserve ;  and  rather 
to  pass  no  judgment  upon  them.  A  time  wiU 
come  when  this  presentiment  will  be  again  for- 
cibly called  to  mind. 

In  the  autumnal  vacation  Stilling  took  hit 
wife  and  children  to  the  village  of  Mdnster,  near 
Butzbach  in  the  Wetterau,  to  which  place 
Schwarz  had  been  removed  from  Echtell.  Still- 
ing then  travelled  to  Frakfort  and  Hanau,  where 
ophthalmic  patients  again  awaited  him;  but 
Eliza  continued  at  Munster. 

Among  the  remarkable  individuals  with  when 
Stilling  formed  a  personal  or  a  more  intimate 
acquaintance  on  this  journey  was  the  reignfii^ 
Landgrave  of  Homburg.  He  had  already  be- 
come  acquainted  with  this  real  Christian  ax 
Prince  Frederick's  \tvM^xVvv«%^'««^^^'«  ^-ai^^s*^ 
npon  V\\m  a  i^^  \.\tu«^  ^x  Y\^\C«Xssix.  ^v»\V» 
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Birstein,  and  his  excellent  consort,  both  also 
true  Christians ;  ihe  reigning  Count  of  Isenburg- 
Budingen,  Eraesi  Cassiuiir,  his  consort,  and  her 
sister,  Countess  Caroline  olBentheim  Sieinfurth, 
all  three  truly  evanffelical-minded  and  very 
worthy  individuals.  With  the  Countess  Caro- 
line, stilling  already  carried  on  an  edifying  cor- 
respondence ;  her  sis^r  Polyzene,  a  very  devout 
woman,  lived  in  Siegen.;  with  hec  also  Stilling 
had  long  carried  on  a  religious  correspondence ; 
but  she  nad  entered  into  her  rest  some  time  be- 
fore this  period. 

If  in  this  history  I  frequently  make  mention 
of  persons  of  high  rank  who  held  Stilling  worthy 
of  their  confidence,  I  <beg  that  this  may  not  be 
looked  upon  as  done  with  an  intent  to  boast  of 
it.  1  have  no  other  object  in  view  than  to  shew 
the  world  that  in  the  higher  classes  true  Chris- 
tianity has  its  adherents  as  well  as  in  the  lower. 
I  hold  it  my  duty  to  say  this  very  emphatically 
'and  frequently;  for  within  the  last  twenty  or 
thirty  years  it  is  become  the  order  of  the  day  to 
degrade  both  rulers  and  nobility  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. Certainly,  in  the  present  day,  it  is  no 
very  special  recommendation  to  pronounce  any 
one  a  true  Chri>tian,  in  the  ancient  evangelical 
sense  of  the  term;  but  it  is  still  less  a  recom- 
mendation to  describe  a  person  as  not  a  Chris- 
tian, or  even  an  anti-Chri($tian.  The  spirit  of 
our  limes  is  very  inconsistent. 

Stilling  found  also  in  Biidingen  three  valuable 
individuals,  the  Inspector  Keller,  the  govern- 
ment-advocate Hedebrand,  and  the  young  court- 
chaplain  Meister,  a  son  of  bis  Bremen  friend, 
from  whom  he  heard  a  masterly  and  genuine 
christian  discourse. 

After  a  very  pleasant  residence  of  three  days 
in  Budingen,  Stilling  set  out  for  Butzbach,  with 
a  young  Mr.  Von  Grafenmeyer,  who  intended 
proceeding  to  the  university  of  Gdttingen.  The 
road  led  through  a  fenny  and  watery  country, 
which  was  reported,  at  that  time,  to  be  unsaie. 
Much  was  related  of  a  tinman,  or  coppersmith, 
who  was  said  to  be  the  captain  of  a  band  of  rob- 
bers, and  to  be  at  home  m  those  parts.  This, 
therefore,  furnished  abundant  matter  for  con- 
versation between  the  coachman  and  the  ser- 
vant on  the  box.  Midnight  assaults,  tales  of 
robbery,  murder,  and  executions,  of  various 
kinds,  were  related  very  seriously  and  solemn- 
ly, and  probi.bly  also  embellishea  a  little  with 
inventive  fire.  This  continued  until  they  reach- 
ed the  Florstadt  forest. 

All  at  once  the  coachman  looked  at  the  ser- 
vant very  signiGcantly,  and  said,  "There  he  is, 
to  a  cenainty  1"  Stilling  looked  out  of  the  coach, 
and  saw  a  strong-made,  tall,  and  grave- looking 
man,  in  a  blue  coat  with  brass  buttons,  and 
larcjc  lappets,  a  three-cornered  hat  on  one  ear, 
and  a  knotty  stick  in  his  hand,  walking  for- 
ward towards  the  wood;  the  coachman  turned 
about,  and  timidly  and  significantly*whispered 
into  the  coach,  "  There  he  is !" 

"Whor 

"Why,  the  Tinman,  to  be  sure!" 

"So!" 

This  was  certainly  not  pleasant;  but  Slilllnsr 
U  not  apprehensive  in  such  cases.  On  entering 
the  wood,  he  alighted  on  account  of  the  bad 
roads,  and  went  before  on  foot,  for  he  feared  the 
roads  more  than  all  the  wurld  of  tinmen  and 
coppersmiths.  The  forest  was  full  of  wood- 
men, nor  did  a  single  robber  suffer  himself  to  be 
seen  or  heanl 
Oa  arririDg  in  the  evening  at  Ba\;^ach,^\\iV 


ing  found  his  good  and  faithfal  son-in-liv 
Schwarz;  both  passed  the  night  with  the  bead- 
forester  Beck,  whose  father-in-law  Stilling  freed 
the  next  morning  from  the  cataract;  they  ibea 
went  together  to  Miinster,  where  they  met  wuh 
Eliza  and  the  rest  of  the  family,  and  found  them 
well,  according  to  circumstances. 

Afler  a  quiet  and  refresh iYig  residence  of  six 
days.  Stilling  with  his  family  commenced  ibeir 
journey  homewards.  Schwarz  accompanied 
Ihem  to  Butzbach;  on  Monday,  the  I4th  of  Oc- 
tober. Here  a  little  delay  look  place;  tbef 
breakfasted  with  the  foresters,  and  Schwas 
went  out  to  provide  something.  All  at  once  he 
came  running  back,  just  as  Stilling  was  gettiof 
into  the  coach,  and  exclaimed,  '*  Dear  father, 
Lavater  has  been  shot  at,  and  severely  woaiid- 
edl"  This  news  penetrated  like  li?fatniDg  and 
a  thunderbolt  through  Siilling's  whole  being;  be 
uttered  a  loud  cr^,  and  the  tears  rolled  down  hit 
cheeks.  But  with  all  his  pain  and  symptthr, 
he  still  felt  a  profound  serenity  and  sobmissioa 
to  the  will  of  God ;  and  the  remarkable  circom- 
stance  of  his  presentiment  having  been  fulfilled, 
gave  him  an  uncommonly  sirong  confidence  that 
the  Lord  had  salutary  objects  in  view  in  it 
They  now  proceeded  on  their  joamey,  and  ar- 
rived in  the  evening  at  Marburg  in  safety. 

The  last  year  of  the  eighteenth  century  re- 
volved, with  respect  to  Stilling,  loftily  and  heav- 
ily in  its  sphere,  although  nothing  panicolarly 
remarkable  occurred  to  him  in  iL  During  the 
Caster  vacation,  he  had  again  to  travel  to  Frank- 
fort, Offenbach,  and  Hanaa.  Eliza  could  not 
accompany  him  this  time.  Stilling  operated 
upon  several  blind  people  in  all  three  places. 
At  Hanau  he  resided  three  oat  of  four  days  with 
the  government-councillor  Riess,  a  brother  of 
his  Marburg  friend.  He  and  his  lady  are  among 
Stilling  and  Eliza's  roost  intimate  friends. 

He  formed  at  this  time  a  new  acquaintance  at 
the  Frankfort  fair, — the  celebrated  merchant 
Wirsching  of  Niirenbuig.  This  old  and  vener- 
able man  had  traveled,  as  it  were,  fur  pleasure, 
with  his  children  to  the  fair,  and  he  was  modi 
delighted  to  find  Stilling  there,  whose  biography 
and  other  writings  he  had  read  with  satisfaction 
and  benefit.  Wirsching  had  been  once  a  poor 
orphan-boy,  whose  parents  had  left  him  nothiiw. 
By  diligence,  blameless  piety,  confidence  ia  God, 
and  by  his  eminent  mercantile  abilities,  and  hh 
long  journeys,  he  had  acquired  a  large  proper- 
ty; and  with  praise  and  thankfolne^  towards 
his  heavenly  Gruide,  he  showed  his  friend  Still- 
ing the  two  large  magazines  which  were  now 
his  property,  filleid  with  Niirenburg  ware.  Wirs- 
ching, by  his  humility,  modesty,  and  thoroogh 
knowledge  of  religion,  made  a  deep  impressioa 
upon  Stilling,  and  they  formed  a  fraternal  alli- 
ance with  each  other.  After  completing  his 
afiairs,  Stilling  set  off  again  for  Marborg. 

Lavater  was  not  immediately  mortallv  woaod- 
ed  by  the  shot  he  had  received ;  but  still  in  suck 
a  manner  that  the  wound  in  time  necessarily 
became  mortal.  His  sufferings  affected  all  bit 
friends  most  deeply ;  tender  sympaihv  impelled 
them  to  mutual  prayer  for  tneir  friend,  and 
brought  them  nearer  together.  Stillin?  corre- 
sponded on  his  account,  and  respecting  bin),  wiih 
Passavant  in  Frankfort,  the  reformed  pieacbrt 
Achelis  in  Goitingen,  and  also  with  a  certtia 
lady  called  Julia.  This  pious  and  Chris!i;iB 
female,  who  had  been  exercised  by  many  painfol 
W\xfSw\Tv%^,\v^Vsfc«Tv  deeply  and  inwardlv  aflw** 
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tings.  This  iodaced  her  to  enter  into  corre- 
spondence with  Lavaler;  but  as  she  had  well- 
-rounded reasons  for  remaining  concealed,  she 
never  discovered  herself  to  him.  He  conse- 
quenlly  corresponded  long  with  a  certain  Julia 
in  the  North  of  Germany,  without  even  having 
the  least  knowledge  who  she  was.  He  sent  her 
many  tokens  of  remembrance  and  friendship^  as 
his  manner  was ;  but  all  this  took  place  through 
Passavanc,  who  was  acquainted  with  her  secret 
and  knew  her.  It  was  during;  Layater's  painful 
sufferings  that  Stilling  first  Leard  any  thing  of 
Julia ;  he  wrote,  therefore,  to  Passavant,  to  re- 
veal to  him,  if  possible,  who  this  Julia  was,  and 
after  some  time  the  disclosure  was  made. 

Julia  is  the  daughter  of  the  late  worthy  and 
upright  Burgomaster  Eicke,  of  Hanoverian  Min- 
den.  She  was  married  to  the  well-known  and 
pious  divine  Richerz,  who  was  first  university 
preacher  in  Gnttingen,  and  at  length  superin- 
tendent at  Giffhom  in  Hanover.  He  became 
celebrated  by  several  good  theological  works, 
and  died  also  as  a  true  Christian,  aAer  a  tedious 
illness  in  consumption.  J'ulia  had  likewise  been 
always  very  weakly  and  sickly;  she  suffered 
extremely  in  her  own  body,  and  was  obliged 
also  to  attend  her  sick  husband :  so  that  had  not 
her  cheerful  spirit,  and  her  calm  resignation  to 
the  will  of  God,  and  in  general,  her  religioue 
sentiments,  supported  her,  she  would  have  been 
unable  to  bear  all  that  atliiction  laid  upon  her. 
She  had  no  children,  and  lived  as  a  widow  in 
Minden,  her  native  town ;  her  father  being  now 
very  old  and  infirm,  she  regarded  it  as  her  duty 
to  wait  upon  and  nurse  him,  and  consequently 
lived  in  the  same  house  with  him. 

From  this  time  Stilling  correspjonded  very 
frequently  with  Julia;  and  the  subject  of  their 
letters  was  Lavater's  sufferings,  and  then  the 
only  thing  needful,  which  ought  to  be  the  chief 
object  of  every  Christian. 

O,  if  all  might  be  told  that  the  Lord  does  to 
his  people,  even  the  infidel  would  be  astonished, 
and  yet  not  believe ! 

Lavater  maintained  a  lively  correspondence 
with  Stilling,  even  on  his  sickbed.  They  no 
longer  discussed  controversially,  but  unanimous- 
ly and  fraternally,  the  most  important  religious 
truths.  A  fortnight  before  his  death,  he  wrote 
for  the  last  time  to  his  friend  in  Marburg;  and 
on  the  3d  of  January,  1801,  two  days  af\er  the 
commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century,  this 
great  and  remarkable  man  expired ;  he  died  as  a 
great  witness  for  the  truth  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Shortly  afterwards,  Stilling  composed  the  well- 
known  poem  entitled  "  Lavater's  Glorification," 
which  was  first  printed  separately,  and  after- 
wards inserted  at  the  end  of  the  first  volume  of 
the  third  edition  of  the  '*  Scenes  in  the  Invisible 
World."  Some  critics  would  not  allow  that 
Stilling  was  correct  in  terming  Lavater  a  wit- 
ness for  '.he  truth  unto  blood,  and  others  main- 
tained that  his  gun-shot  wound  was  not  the 
cause  of  his  death;  but  the  thing  speaks  for 
itself. 

Lavater's  sanctified  heart  perfectly  forgave 
his  murderer;  he  even  said  ke  vxndd  subsequently 
se^  him  out^  whether  in  heaven  or  in  heU^  and  thank 
him  for  the  iconnd  which  had  been  such  an  instruct- 
ivs  school  to  him ;  and  he  gave  orders,  very  ear- 
nestly, that  no  inquiry  should  be  set  on  foot  re- 
ganiing  the  unfortunate  man,  but  that  he  should 
be  left  to  the  Divine  mercy.  His  bereaved  fam- 
ily obey  him  punctuallv  in  this ;  but  I  may  \a 
allowed  to  stMte  what  i)Uowa,  in  confLrmaiioiiL 
ofmjr  Bssertion, 


The  soldier  who  mortally  wounded  Lavater, 
was  a  Swiss,  from  the  Fiench  part  of  the  can- 
ton of  Bern  (Pays  de  Vaud).  He  and  one  of 
his  comrades  made  a  disturbance  at  a  house 
adjoining  Lavater's  parsonage.  Lavater  heard 
them  ask  fur  something  to  drink  ;  he  accordiog- 
Iv  took  a  bottle  of  wine  and  some  bread,  in  or- 
der to  carry  it  to  the  two  soldiers.  The  grena- 
dier, who  afterwards  shot  him,  was  particolarljr 
friendly  towards  him  ;  he  thanked  him  for  what 
they  had  consumed,  and  called  him  a  dear  ft^ 
low  (Bruder  Herz),for  he  spoke  Germap  as  well 
as  his  native  French  tongue.  Lavater  then  went 
into  his  house  again  ;  but  the  grenadier  contiii- 
ued  speaking  with  some  Zurich  people,  who 
stood  near.  Soon  after,  Lavater  came  again,  in 
order  to  request  this  friendly  soldier  to  protect 
bim  from  another;  but  the  man  was  now  in  a 
rage  at  him,  and  shot  him. 

In  what  way  can  this  horrible  change  in  the 
mind  of  this  unhappy  young  man  be  accounted 
for,  except  in  the  following  manner?  He  was 
a  well-educated  man,  and  was  acquainted  with 
Lavater's  writing^;  for  every  Swiss,  who  was 
able  to  read,  had  read  them.  He  was  at  the 
same  time  of  revoluiionarv  principles,  as  were 
very  many  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud  people ;  conse- 
quently, not  only  of  entirely  opposite  sentiments, 
but  also  outrageously  incensea  against  him  on 
account  of  his  energy  in  reference  to  religioQ 
and  his  country ;  for  not  long  before,  his  letters 
to  the  French  Director  Reubel,  and  to  the  Di- 
rectory itself,  had  appeared  in  print,  and  been 
much  read.  When  Lavater  brought  him  the 
bread  and  wine,  he  did  not  know  who  he  was; 
but  after  he  was  gone  away,  he  spoke,  with  the 
bystanders,  and  learned  that  this  friendly  and 
benevolent  man  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lavater.  On 
this  he  fell  into  a  rage,  which  was  increased  bv 
his  having  drunk  a  little  too  much  ;  just  at  this 
time,  the  good  man  unfortunately  came  to  him, 
and  was  snot.  Every  thing  is  thus  easily  com- 
prehended and  explained.  In  this  persuasion,  I 
assert  that  Lavater  is  a  witness  for  the  truth 
unto  blood ;  for  he  was  mortally  wounded  on  ac- 
count of  his  religious  and  political  sentiments 
and  testimony. 

Lavater's  death  was  tike  the  signal  to  the  great 
and  glorious  development  of  Siilling's  fate,  which 
still  continued  hidaen  in  the  impenetrable  ob- 
scurity of  the  future.  In  order  to  place  the  whole 
affair  most  clearlv  in  the  light  of  truth,  I  must 
circumstantially  detail  his  whole  situation  ;  the 
Christian  reader  will  find  that  it  is  worth  the 
while. 

The  members  of  Stilling's  household,  whom 
he  had  to  provide  for,  were  the  following  indi- 
viduals: 

1.  Father  Wilhelm  Stilling;  who  was  now 
in  such  a  state  that  a  young  girl  like  Marin 
could  no  longer  wait  upon  him,  but 

2.  An  ofd  woman  was  taken  into  service^  who 
tended  him,  and  kept  him  and  his  bed  clean* 
Stilling's  eldest  step-sister,  Maria's  mother,  a 
trulv  worthy  woman,  came  also  occasionally  to 
assist;  but  having  to  keep  house  herself,  was 
soon  obliged  to  return  to  her  husband  and  chil- 
dren. 

3.  Stilling  himself;  and  4,  his  Eliza. 

5.  Maria  Going ;  she  had  been  residing  with 
her  brother,  who  itie  previous  autumn  had  been 
appointed  mini.ster  at  Breach,  near  Rotealwv:% 
in  Lower  He^\a,  fex  \5ftfc  v^\v«*«^  ^"^  '^'^^*^^, 

,  and  unacc^svom*^  \o  «^  «>>mxv^^  \Nfe.'^'^  ^^^^^ 
ed  \!kie  axxvomn  ioYio>«iva%. 
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6.  Amalia  Going,  Jacob's  betrothed;  these 
two  sisters  were  Eliza's  faithful  helpmates  in 
the  housekeeping.  The  children  of  the  Goings 
haden trusted  their  property  to  their  brother-in- 
law,  for  which  they  boarded  and  lodged  with  hito. 

7.  Jacob  himself.  Aller  long  wailing,  he  had 
at  length  become  government-advocate  and  ai- 
tomey  in  Marburg;  a  profession,  however, 
which  brought  in  little  to  a  man  of  his  charac- 
ter. Though  he  lodged  out  of  his  father's  house, 
3ret  he  ate  at  his  table. 

8.  Garoline,  who  was  now  growing  up,  and 
whom  it  was  necessary  to  have  instructed  in  ev- 
ery thing  that  becomes  a  well-educated  female. 

9.  10,  and  11.  The  three  little  children,  Fred- 
erick, Amalia,  and  Ghristina. 

12.  Maria,  who  served  faithfully,  sometimes 
as  child's  maid,  sometimes  as  kitchen-servant, 
sometimes  as  housemaid,  and  who  could  not  be 
dispensed  with. 

13.  An  elderly  widow  of  the  name  of  Bobbin ; 
her  husband  had  died  early,  and  leA  her  with 
three  little  boys;  she  had  subsisted  for  a  long 
time  upon  daily  labour,  until  Eliza  took  her  into 
service.  Her  real  childlike  simplicity,  incor- 
ruptible integrity,  pure  deportment,  and  undis- 
sembled  piety,  made  her  of  such  value  that  she 
was  sent  for  on  every  occasion  when  help  was 
necessary.  Her  three  sons  had  now  each  learnt 
a  trade,  and  were  abroad;  she  herself  obtained 
a  place  in  the  St.  James's  Alms-houses  at  Mar- 
burg, so  that  she  is  now  provided  for ;  but  she 
was  the  greater  part  of  the  time  in  Stilling's 
house,  where  there  was  always  enough  for  her 
to  do.  She  could  not  be  employed  to  wait  upon 
Father  Wilhelm,  because  she  had  an  excessive 
repugnance  to  any  thing  of  the  kind.  Lastly, 
there  was  also 

14.  A  regular  servant- woman,  who  is  natural- 
ly indispensable  in  such  a  household. 

Every  rational  reader,  who  knows  the  arrange- 
ment 6i  a  household  in  town,  where  every  thing 
is  purchased  for  ready-money,  and  where  pro- 
priety of  station  must  be  observed,  and  reflects 
also  how  Stilling  was  circumstanced  with  re- 
spect to  the  poor  blind  people,  will  easily  com- 
prehend that  at  such  dear  times  he  could  not  pay 
oflf  any  of  his  debts;  the  interest,  however,  was 
regularly  paid,  and  no  new  debts  contracted. 

With  this  domestic  situation,  let  the  reader 
also  consider  Stilling's  accumulated  occupations 
in  his  sphere  of  action : 

1.  A  constant  conflux  of  applications,  both  by 
letter  and  in  person,  from  ophthalmic  patients 
of  every  kind,  from  far  and  near;  so  that  this 
vocation  alone  was  sufficient  to  employ  a  man, 
but  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  journeys, 
brought  in  next  to  nothing  in  his  practice  at 
home.  But  the  journeys  he  undertook  only  when 
he  was  sent  for,  and  during  the  holidays. 

2.  An  immense  religious  correspoi^ence,  the 
impdTtance  and  utility  of  which,  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  can  only  be  judged  of  by  him  who  has 
seen  the  letters;  and  then  the  entreaties,  from  all 
sides,  to  write  religious  works,  and  labor  alone 
for  the  Lord  and  his  kingdom;  from  which 
again  he  derived  nothing,  since  the  sale  of  the 
copyrights  by  no  means  sufficed  to  pay  the  nu- 
merous postages.  Stilling  had  therefore  two  ex- 
tremely important  species  of  vocation,  both  which 
were  extensively  and  beneficially  useful,  and  to 
which,  particularly  to  the  religious  sphere  of  ac- 

tion,  he  now  felt  himself  fully  called  and  dcs-  %  i 

tined.    But  having  at  the  same  time  such  a  n\i*  \ ) 

merous  and  expensive  household,  and  then  these  \ 


two  vocations  from  whence  pay  was  not  to  be 
thought  of  nor  expected,  how  could  these  be  made 
to  harmonize?  and  besides  all  this,  a  burden- 
some debt  of  from  sixteen  to  seventeen  hundred 
guilders ;  how  was  this  amount  to  be  liquidated  I 
Add  to  these, 

3.  Stilling's  professorship,  which,  from  rea- 
sons already  mentioned,  became  more  and  more 
unproductive,  and  his  lecture-room  more  and 
more  empty.  Neither  his  acknowledged  ani- 
mated delivery,  nor  his  perspicuity,  which  had 
been  formerly  so  much  admired,  nor  his  fluent 
eloquence,  any  longer  availed.  In  short,  the 
study  of  finance  began  to  go  out  of  fashion  in 
Marburg,  and  the  number  of  students,  from  well- 
known  causes,  decreased  in  every  faculty ;  and 
it  was  this  unproductive,  ever-retrograding  vo- 
cation,  for  which  Stilling  was  kept  in  pay,  and 
without  which  he  could  not  possibly  live. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  there  was  also  the  pain- 
ful, conscientious  feeling,  that  a  man  of  inUgri- 
ty^  even  if  not  a  true  ChrisUan,  must  resign  his  of 
fux  and  salary  into  Ike  hands  of  his  prince^  as  soon 
as  he  is  unalie  to  administer  it  consistenlly  wiik 
duty;  and  though  this  may  not  be  his  faulty  yet  he  is 
still  bound  to  do  so.  This  requirement,  which  no 
sophist  can  demonstrate  out  of  Stilling's  con- 
science, rendered  him  anxious  and  apprehen- 
sive, and  yet  he  could  not  yield  obedience  to  it ; 
he  was  bound,  as  it  were,  both  hand  and  foot 

I  now  ask  every  sensible  reader,  what  possi- 
ble means  of  escape  or  deliverance  could  be 
thought  of?  In  the  present  state  of  his  house- 
hold he  required  above  two  thousand  zuilders  an- 
nually, without  being  able  to  pay  off  any  of  his 
debts. 

This  sum  must  either  be  given  him  by  the 
Elector  of  Hesse,  along  with  his  dismission  from 


his  professorship,  or — a  foreign  prince  must  give 
Stilling  an  appointment  as  oculist  and  religious 


author,  with  a  salary  of  two  thousand  guilders. 

These  were  the  only  methods  to  be  thought 
of,  for  his  deliverance  from  this  situation. 

He  that  is  only  in  some  measure  acquainted 
with  the  Hessian  constitution  knows  that  the 
first-mentioned  plan  was  morally  impossible; 
besides  which,  an  event  occurred  in  the  winter 
of  1803  which  made  it  likewise  morally  impossi- 
ble on  the  part  of  Stilling;  as  1  will  subsequent- 
ly relate  in  its  proper  place. 

To  hold  fortn  the  possibility,  or  at  least  the 
^practicability  of  the  second  way  of  deliverance 
as  the  object  of  his  hope,  would  have  been  en- 
thusiastic vanity ;  and  even  if  this  object  vent 
attained,  Stilling  could  not  remove  from  Mar- 
burg ;  for  father  Wilhelm  was  in  such  circam- 
stances  that  he  could  not  be  removed  even  a  sin- 
gle league ;  and  to  leave  him  behind,  amongst 
strangers,  did  not  lie  in  Stilling's  and  Eliza's 
sphere  of  possibility.  Besides  which,  Jacob  was 
also  not  yet  provided  for;  and  to  support  him 
from  a  distance,  take  his  Amalia  with  them  and 
separate  her  from  him,  was  considered  on  all 
sides  too  hard.  In  a  word,  in  this  case  there 
were  also  insuperable  difficulties. 

Such  were  Stilling's  circumstances.  His 
manifold  occupations  and  his  oppressive  situa- 
tion rendered  his  life  painful  to  nim;  to  which 
was  also  joined  his  wonted  inward  melancholy, 
so  that  he  needed  every  possible  experience  de- 
rivable from  suffering  and  a  continual  walk  in 
the  presence  of  God,  with  uninterrupted  watch- 
ing and  prayer,  in  order  not  to  sink  under  the 
bviTdetk.  \3Tk,^ei  sviOck.  <:^x^^xxsl's.lAn.c«s^  travelling 
was  \MXietkfi\^\  \o  YLVBi^  v^\  vtf).^da  \a^Tt^  <«^^ 
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The  "  Nostalgia,"  and  the  "  History  of  the 
Triumph,"  had  procured  him  a  great  number 
of  friends  and  correspondents  of  all  ranks,  learn- 
ed and  unlearned,  male  and  female,  of  every 
province  in  Germany,  but  especially  in  Wiir- 
temberg,  and  still  more  so  in  Switzerland.  In 
St.  Gall,  Schaffhausen,  Winterthur,  Zurich, 
Bern,  Bftsle,  and  up  and  down  the  country,  there 
were  manv  friends  of  Stilling  and  ipeaders  of  his 
works.  Besides  this,  young  Kirchhofer,  an  ex- 
cellent youth,  the  only  son  of  the  worthy  co-rec- 
tor Kirchhofer  of  Schaffhausen,  had  studied  di- 
iriniiy  about  the  year  1795  in  Marburg,  and  was 
treated  in  Stilling's  house  as  if  he  had  beeii  at 
home.  He  was  now  preacher  at  Schlatr,  in  his 
native  canton.  Through  this  connection  an  in- 
timate bond  of  friendship  had  been  formed  be- 
tween the  families  of  the  Kirchhofcrs  and  the 
Stillings;  the  four  religiously  disposed  and  ac- 
complished sisters  of  young  Kirchhofer,  who 
possess  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the 
Lord's  true  worshippers  through  the  whole  of 
Switzerland,  and  correspond  diligently  with 
them,  now  commenced  a  correspondence  with 
Stilling,  and  procured  him  a  still  greater  and 
very  interesting  circle  of  acquaintances.  All 
this  prepared  the  way  for  the  journey  which  was 
by  far  the  most  important  and  considerable  in 
Stilling's  life  hitherto. 

In  March  of  the  year  1801,  he  received,  very 
unexpectedly,  a  letter  from  his  dear  friend  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Sulzer  of  Winterthur,  who  was  a  neph- 
ew of  the  celebrated  and  learned  Sulzer  of  Ber- 
Hn,  in  which  he  was  a.sked  whether  he  could 
come  that  spring  to  Winterthur,  to  perform  the 
operation  on  a  very  venerable  matron  who  was 
blind  of  the  cataract;  for  she  wished,  with  the 
Divine  assistance,  to  receive  her  sight  again 
from  Stilling,  whom  she  esteemed  and  loved; 
for  the  expenses  of  the  journey  and  the  time  it 
would  occupy,  he  would  be  duly  remunerated. 
This  proposition  filled  Stilling's  soul  with  joy; 
and  the  children,  particularly  Jacob,  foreboded  a 
happy  result  from  ihe  journey.  Notwithstand- 
ing all  this,  Stilling  thought  that  prudence  was 
necessary  in  undertaking  so  great  and  expensive 
a  journey.  He  therefore  wrote  again  to  Sulzer, 
stating  that  he  would  willingly  come,  but  that 
Eliza  must  accompany  him,  ana  as  the  diligence 
travelled  during  the  night  she  could  not  avail 
herself  of  it,  on  account  of  weakness,  but  must 
travel  post,  and  this  would  be  rather  expensive. 
Sulzer  only  briefly  answered,  that  every  thing 
would  be  adjusted,  and  they  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  come. 

Stilling  now  applied  to  the  Elector  for  permis- 
Mon;  and  he  and  his  Eliza  made  preparations 
for  this  extremely  interesting  and  desirable  jour- 
ney. And  in  order  to  be  the  more  at  ease,  it 
was  agreed  that  Jacob,  Amalia,  Caroline,  and 
the  three  little  ones,  should  be  taken  to  brother 
Going  and  sister  Maria  at  Braach,  pass  some 
time  there,  then  leave  little  Amalia  and  Freder- 
ick with  them,  and  return  with  the  elder  Ama- 
lia, Caroline,  and  Christina,  who  was  now  two 
years  old,  by  way  of  Bergheim,  to  visit  the 
Countess  of  Waldeck,  who  had  removed  from 
Marburg.  During  ihe  time  of  their  absence, 
the  good  Maria  and  the  rest  of  the  household 
were  to  nurse  the  old  grandfather,  and  attend  to 
the  housekeeping.  I'his  plan  was  carried  into 
execution  minutely. 

Stilling  and  Eliza  commenced  their  first  Swiss 
Journey  on  the  27ih  of  Marrh,  1801,  at  five  o'clock 
In  the  morning.    At  Batzhacfa  they  met  theii 


children  and  grandchildren  Schwarz,  who  wish- 
ed them  a  happy  journey ;  and  in  ihe  evening 
they  were  received  with  joy  by  the  amiable  fam- 
ily of  the  Hausknechts  atFrankfort.  The  next 
day  they  purchased  a  variety  of  necessaries  for 
the  journey;  Stilling  bought,  in  particular,  a 
light  travelling-carriage,  which  he  required  for 
such  a  long  journey;  and  on  the  29th  of  March, 
took  post-horses  to  Heidelberg. 

I  must  not  forget  to  observe  that  Stilling,  on 
the  first  day  of  his  journey,  was  attacked  by  tor- 
menting spasms  in  the  stomach  in  all  their  vio- 
lence ;  for  some  time  previous,  they  had  entire- 
ly left  him.  This  embiltered,  it  is  true,  all  the 
pleasure ;  but  he  afterwards  found  how  good  it 
was  that  the  Lord  had  ^iven  him  to  taste  this 
bitter  on  the  way;  for  without  it  he  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  in  danger  of  soaring  too  high, 
and  of  sutTering  a  dreadful  fall,  by  reason  of  all 
the  commendations  and  marks  of  respect  he  re- 
ceived. 

Our  travellers  pleased  themselves  much  with 
the  expectation  of  reaching  Heidelberg,  partly 
in  the  nope  of  seeing  their  friends  the  Miegs,  but 
still  more  so  Lisette,  who  was  now  fifteen  years 
old,  and  whom  they  had  not  seen  since  1791, 
consequently  for  ten  years.  This  young  girl 
had  won  the  hearts  of  all  who  knew  her,  by  her 
distinguished  and  very  peculiarly  amiable  dis- 
position. Every  one  that  came  from  Heidel- 
berg, and  had  been  at  Mieg's  house,  could  not 
say.  enough  in  praise  of  Lisette  ;  her  whole 
character  was  piety,  and  a  tranquil  and  peaceful 
cheerfulness;  her  whole  being,  apart  from  all 
noisy  recreations,  lived  only  in  a  higher  sphere, 
and  her  praying  soul  adhered  with  her  whole 
heart  to  her  Redeemer.  To  press  such  a  daugh- 
ter once  more  to  the  parental  breast,  was  pure 
and  sublime  delight 

Lisette  had  also  expected  her  parents  so  ar- 
dently, that  it  was  necessary,  in  the  evening,  to 
refresh  her  with  a  little  wine,  as  it  was  some- 
what late  before  they  arrived.  At  half-past  eight 
they  stopped  at  Mieg's  door;  the  welcome  was 
indescritmble.  They  spent  the  Monday  at  Heid- 
elberg, and  rode  on  Tuesday  to  Heilbronn ;  on 
Wednesday  they  continued  their  journey,  and 
arrived  towards  noon  at  Ludwigsburg.  At  the 
Orphan-house  there,  they  met  with  Stuttgard 
friends,  who  were  come  to  meet  them ;  namely, 
the  minister  Von  Seckendorf,  with  whom  Still- 
ing had  stood  in  a  religious  and  friendly  connec- 
tion for  many  years;  Doctor  Reus,  the  physi- 
cian to  the  court,  and  Walther,  councillor  of 
state,  if  I  mistake  not,  from  Gaildorf ;  a  French 
army-surgeon  named  Oberlin,  a  son  of  that  dear 
man  of  God,  Oberlin  of  Steinthal  in  Alsace,  and 

gsrhaps  some  others,  whom  I  no  longer  recollect, 
tilling  rejoiced  particularly  to  see  his  old  friend 
again,  Israel  Hartmann,  the  orphan  schoolmas- 
ter, of  whom  Lavater  said,  '•  If  Christ  were  now 
living  amongst  us,  he  would  choose  him  for  an 
apostle."  The  whole  company  dined  together 
at  the  Orphan-house,  and  every  one  felt  happy ; 
there  is  something  great  in  a  company  of  purely 
good  men.  Eliza  sat  next  to  the  worthy  old 
Hartmann ;  she  was  never  weary  with  looking 
at  him,  and  listening  to  him;  especially  as  she 
found  a  resemblance  between  him  and  her  late 
father  Coing.  An  intimate  bond  of  friendship, 
for  time  and  eternity,  was  formed  between  Doc- 
tor Reus,  his  lady,  Stilling,  and  Eliza.  In  the 
afternoon,   they  all   Tod^  v^  §>\w\^s5^.\^^  ^\iK^ 
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Stilling  formed  here  also  numerous  and  re- 
markable personal  acquaintance  with  pious  and 
learned  natives  of  Wiirtemburg,  amongst  whom 
his  heart  adbered  particularly  to  Siorr,  Rieger 
the  court-chaplain,  Uann,  and  others.  He  found 
here  also  unexpectedly  his  friend  Matthison,  who 
was  residing  with  his  former  inmate,  the  wor- 
thy aulic  counsellor  Hartmann. 

The  next  day,  being  Holy  Thursday,  they 
rode  to  Tubingen;  on  Good  Friday  to  Tuttlin- 
gen ;  and  the  Saturday  before  Easter  to  Schaff- 
haosen,  where  they  were  received  with  loud  ex- 
pressions of  joy  by  the  family  of  the  Kirchhof- 
ers. 

On  the  way  from  Tuttlingen  to  Schaff  hausen, 
in  riding  over  the  hill,  there  is  a  place  from 
which  a  prospect  presents  itself  which  to  aCrer- 
man  who  has  never  been  in  Switzerland,  and 
has  a  feeling  for  any  thing  of  the  kind,  is  aston- 
ishing. From  Tulifingen,  the  road  leads  gradu- 
ally up  an  ascent,  and  over  it  to  the  summit, 
from  whence  the  Ibllowing  view  is  seen :  on  the 
left,  towards  the  south-east,  about  the  distance 
of  a  league,  stands  the  Riesenfels  (Giant-Rock), 
with  its  ruined  fortress,  Hohen-Twiel;  and  to- 
wards the  south-west,  oii  the  right,  at  about  the 
same  distance,  its  brother,  an  equally  strong  and 
lofty  giant,  with  its  likewise  ruined  fortress, 
Hubenstaufen,  bids  us  defiance.  Between  these 
two  side-posts,  the  following  prospect  shows  it- 
self: to  the  left,  along  the  Uobeniwiel,  about 
three  German  miles  broad,  the  Bodensce  glitters 
far  and  wide,  like  liquid  silver;  on  the  south 
side  of  it,  we  overlook  the  paradisiacal  Thui^gau, 
and  beyond  it,  the  Graubundtner  Alps.  More 
to  the  right,  the  canton  Appenzell  with  its  snow- 
clad  mountains,  the  canton  Glarus  with  its  giant 
hills,  and  particularly  the  Glarnitsch  soaring 
high  above  the  rest;  the  loAy  Sentis  and  the 
seven-toothed  Kuhfirsten,  lie  more  eastward. 
Thus  the  prospect  extends  over  the  whole  range 
of  the  snowy  mountains,  as  far  as  into  the  can- 
ton of  Bern,  and  a  great  part  of  Switzerland. 
This  was  an  exhilarating  feast  for  Still ing's 
eyes.  When  one  looks  at  the  whole  Alpine 
range,  as  it  lies  along  the  horizon,  it  appears 
like  a  great  saw,  with  which  planets  might  be 
cut  asunder. 

Stilling  continued  at  SchaiThausen  till  Easter 
Tuesday.  He  performed  several  successful 
ophthalmic  operational;  amongst  which  one  was 
particularly  remarkable,  on  a  youth  of  fifteen 
years  of  age,  who  was  born  blind,  a  son  of  the 
pious  Professor  Altorfer,  and  who  underwent 
the  operation  on  Easter  Monday  morning,  in  the 
presence  of  many  persons.  When  the  first  ray 
of  light  beamed  into  his  right  eye,  on  being 
freed  from  the  cataract,  he  rose  up  and  exclaim- 
ed, "  I  see  the  majesty  of  God !"  This  expres- 
sion afi*ectedall  present, even  to  tears;  theoper- 
tion  was  then  performed  on  the  other  eye.  A 
slight  inflammation  afterwards  hindered  the  slX-* 
tainment  of  perfect  vision ;  however,  he  has  a 
partial  power  of  sight,  and  Stilling  hopes,  by  a 
second  operation,  to  restore  to  him  the  perfect 
use  of  his  eyes. 

I  must  also  mention  another  pretty  thought  of 
the  good  youth's.  His  parents  had  caused  a 
gold  ring  to  be  made,  in  which  a  beautiful  lock 
of  hair  Irom  every  member  of  the  family  was  in- 
closed, and  heavily  embossed  with  colden  fruius. 
Eliza  had  this  ring  presented  to  her  afler  the 
operation;  and  the  dear  patient  had  had  the 
idea  of  having  the  following  device  engraved 
upon  it,  "  IVnflen  in  failk,  prestrUed  in  sigWj** 
bat  the  space  was  ooe  sufficient 


The  same  day,  in  the  aflemoon.  Stilling  and 
Eliza,  accompanied  by  the  Kircbhofer  laoiily, 
went  to  the  Rhinefall  on  foot^  but  bis  spasmodic 
attacks  were  so  violent  that  he  was  oflen  obliged 
to  remain  behind,  and  had  not  the  expected  en- 
joyment  of  this  sublime  spectacle  of  nature. 
Stilling  and  Eliza  went  along  the  wooden  balus- 
trade, so  near  the  waterfall  that  they  could  have 
washed  in  it.  This  striking  natural  pheoomeDua 
is  utterly  indescribable;  'it  must  be  seen  and 
heard  in  order  to  form  s  correct  idea  of  iL  The 
continual  thunder,  the  trembling  of  the  ground 
on  which  one  stands,  and  the  immense  mass  of 
wat^r,  which  hurls  itself  with  irresistible  force 
about  eighty  feet  down  the  rocks,  foaming  with 
milky  whiteness,  and  precipitating  itself  roaring 
into  the  wide  and  boiling  gulf  below,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  a  couple  of  hundr^  feet — all  ibis  together 
presents  a  spectacle  in  which  proud  man  be- 
comes a  worm  in  the  dust.  Generally  speakiag, 
the  scenery  of  Switzerland  is  of  such  a  charac- 
ter that  it  shows  its  proud  sister  Art  its  superi- 
ority, and  humbles  her  under  its  mighty  hand. 

The  day  following,  that  is,  on  £u>ter  Tues- 
day, in  the  aAernoon,  our  travellers  rode  to^ 
Winterthur.  Half-way,  at  the  romantic  town 
of  Andolfingen-under-Thur,  they  found  their 
venerable  friend  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sulzer,  with  a  few 
of  the  family  -df  the  matron  who  had  sent  for 
Stilling.  They  had  come  to  meet  them,  and  re- 
ceived them  most  tenderly  and  cordially.  They 
then  proceeded  on  their  journey  to  Winterthur,, 
where  they  arrived  in  the  twilight  of  evening. 

The  patient  who  had  sent  for  Stilling  was  the 
widow  Fray,  who  resided  at  the  sign  of  the 
Harp.  She  had  two  sons  with  her  in  the  house, 
who  were  married,  and  with  whose  assistance 
she  carries  on  a  considerable  business.  Stilling 
and  his  Eliza  were  received  and  treated  —  il '1 
dare  so  express  myself— as  angels  of  God. 

Dear  reader,  pardon  me  for  here  giving  vent 
to  a  very  just  effusion  of  my  heart,  which  I  find 
it  impossible  to  restraiiL 

1  cannot  possibly  express  in  words  what  Still- 
ing and  Eliza  enjoyed  in  the  family  of  the  Freys 
—that  outer-court  of  heaven !  They  will  botli 
one  day  thank  every  dearly-beloved  member  of 
that  family  before  the  heavenly  hosts,  and  pro- 
claim aloud  the  benefits  they  have  received  irom 
them,  which  tongue  and  pen  are  too  feeble  to  ex- 
press ;  and  the  Lord  will  reward  them,  both  here 
and  hereafter.  Eliza  formed  a  permanent  and 
intimate  sisterly  alliance  with  the  daughters-in- 
law  of  Madame  Frey. 

Stilling  performed  the  operation  on  the  worthy 
lady,  the  next  day,  with  perfect  success.  An  in- 
flammation al\erwards  took  place  in  the  right 
eye ;  but  with  the  left  she  is  able,  thank  God !  to 
see  very  well. 

Stilling  was  completely  occupied  with  busi- 
ness during  his  residence  at  Winterthur.  He 
■aily  performed  several  operations,  and  hun- 
dreds of  suflerers  came  to  consult  him;  and  ta 
this  was  joined  intolerably  tormenting  spasmcviic 
attacks,  by  which  every  enjoyment  was  griev- 
ously embittered.  However,  on  Friday  the  lOih 
of  April,  he  received  a  visit  which  for  a  short 
time  counterbalanced  the  spasms.  Lavater's 
pious  brother.  Senator  Diethelm  Lavater,  a  very 
able  physician;  the  devoutly  cheerful  G^essner, 
Lavater's  son-in-law;  and  Louisa,  the  unweea- 
ried  nurse  and  attendant  of  her  glorified  father; 
and  then  another  noble  sufferer,  a  widow  Fuess- 
V\f  ot 'L\xx\ch,^hQ  now  already  mingles  with  the 
y  Viat^ts  QH  CSkft  ^^<&&Y  «ftA.  W>^t\i  VA\.\sIu\ahs — 
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these  four  dear  people  entered  Siilling*s  apart- 
menc.  Thus  will  ji  on  Uciy  be,  when  we  have 
overcome,  and  reach  the  plains  of  light  in  the 
kingdom  oi'God.  The  blessed  spiriis  of  former 
times,  our  dear  predecessors,  and  all  the  emi- 
nent saints  whom  we  have  so  much  wished  to 
know  here  below,  will  hasten  to  our  embrace ; 
and  then  to  see  the  Lord  Him seff-^ with  his  radi- 
ant wounds!— the  pen  falls  from  my  hands. 

These  dear  friends  stayed  to  dine,  and  then 
travelled  back  a^ain  to  Zurich. 

On  Mouddy  the  13th  of  April,  Stilling  set  out 
for  Zurich,  accompanied  by  Sulzer,  the  young 
Kirchhofer  of  Schaffhausen,  and  the  above- 
mentioned  Madame  Fuessli,  to  visit  the  friends 
there,  as  also  to  inspect  a  cataract  patient,  who 
awa  ted  him;  this  was  the  celebrated  manufac- 
turer and  merchant  Elsslinger,  whose  pious  and 
benevolent  sentiments  are  universally  known, 
and  who  is  alreaiy  receiving  their  reward  in  the 
kingdom  of  light  above.  Esslinger  resolved 
npon  the  operation  with  the  following  words: 
"  I  had  committed  the  matter  to  the  Lord,  and 
expected  help  from  him;  He  now  send»'  it  into 
my  house,  I  will  therefore  receive  it  thankfully." 

Siilling  n.iw  saw  likewise  the  venerable  widow 
of  his  gljrifieJ  brother  Lavater— a  woman  who 
was  worthy  of  such  a  man  —  the  image  of  the 
most  exalied  Christian  virtues.  Truly  Lavater's 
widow  and  children  belong  to  the  best  class  of 
mankind !  In  the  evening,  Stilling,  accompanied 
by  Sulzer,  travelled  back  lo  Winienhur. 

Siillin:;  there  received  a  letter  from  the  magis- 
trates of  SchafThau^en,  in  which  they  thanked 
him  very  kindly  and  oblis»ingly  for  the  benefit> 
be  h  lA  b.'stowed  upon  some  unfortunate  people 
in  their  town.  But  on  the  day  of  bi.s  departure 
for  Zurich,  another  peculiar  honor  was  done 
him.  Whilst  at  dinner  at  Madame  Frey':<, 
Doctor  Sieiner,  an  excellent  young  man,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  magistracy,  came  and 
presented  Stilling  with  an  address  in  the  name 
of  the  town  of  Winterthur,  accompanied  by  a 
▼ery  handsome  massive  silver  medal,  in  a  neat 
cover  which  a  lady  of  Winienhur  had  embroi- 
dered. On  the  outside  of  this  cover  stand  the 
words: 

"  The  irift  divine  bestow'd  on  thee. 
To  cause  the  UarkeuM  ejre  to  tfse, 
Rettorinfr  heaven's  reviving  hf ht. 
Where  all  was  dull  and  cheerless  night- 
Impels  full  manjr  a  heart  to  praise 
The  Ood  of  mercy  and  of  gnco.** 

On  one  side  of  the  medal,  the  following  in- 
scription is  cut,  in  the  lapidary  style: 

"Presented  to  the  Christian  philanthropist, 
Heinrich  Stilling,  Aulic  Counsellor  and  Profes- 
sor at  M;irburg,  by  the  elders  of  the  church  at 
"Winterthur,  as  a  trifling  memorial  of  his  benef- 
icent resilience  in  that  town  in  April  of  the  year 
1801,  an!  as  a  testimony  of  the  respect  and 
grateful  love  of  its  inhabitants." 

On  the  other  side  stands,  engraved  in  the 
same  manner: 

"  Unweariedly  active  in  aflfording  consolation 
to  safl!ering  humanity,  he  sows  excellent  seed 
for  the  great  day  of  recompense." 

My  readers  may  easily  think  with  what  emo- 
tion and  deep  huiniliation  before  God  he  receiv- 
ed this  honorable  testimonial,  and  how  he  replied 
to  it. 

On  this  solemn  day,  Thursday  the  16th  of 
April,  Stilling  and  Eliza  took  their  departure 
from  Winterthur  for  Zurich,  amidst  the  regrets 
of  all  their  friends.    They  there  took  up  their 


abode  with  Gessner,  who,  with  his  excellent 
spouse— a  daughter  of  Lavater,  who  was  with 
him  in  Copenhagen — received  them  with  the 
arms  of  friendship. 

The  first  work  which  Stilling  performed  ia 
Zurich,  was  an  operation  on  £sNlinger.  It  sue* 
ceeded  very  well ;  he  received  his  sight,  but 
soon  after  gutta  serena  ensued,  and  he  continued 
incurably  blind  till  his  death. 

This  umily  also  Stilling  can  only  sufficiently 
thank  in  eternity;  it  is  impossible  here. 

In  Zurich  be  was  oppressed  and  tormented 
outwardly  by  an  indescribable  concourse  of 
ophthalmic  patients,  and  inwardly  by  the  most 
painful  spasmodic  attacks.  Occasionally,  his 
patience  lorsook  him,  so  that  he  treated  the  peo^ 
pie  harshly,  and  complained  of  the  muliitode 
that  came  to  him.  Several  Zurich  people  took 
this  so  much  amiss,  that  he  afterwards  found  it 
advisable  to  circulate  a  written  document  in  that 
town,  in  which  he  begged  pardon  of  all  and 
every  one  whom  he  had  ofi*ended.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  mention  here  by  name  the  numerous  re- 
markable and  excellent  individuals  of  both  sex- 
es, with  whom  Stilling  became  personally  ac- 
quainted in  Switzerland  generally,  and  particu- 
larly in  Zurich,  and  who  deemed  him  worthy  of 
their  friendship.  Hess,  the  Doctors  Hirzel,  fa-  "" 
ther  and  son,  professor  Meyer,  the  celebrated  en- 
graver and  painter  Lips,  who  took  Stilling's 
likeness,  and  engraved  it,  and  several  other  re- 
spectable individuals,  distinguished  thems^^lveSy 
next  to  Lavater's  family,  relatives  and  friends, 
by  marks  of  friendship. 

On  Tuesday  the  26th  of  April,  Stilling  and 
his  Eliza,  after  uking  a  very  affecting  leave, 
set  off  from  Zurich.  Doctor  Steiner  of  Winter- 
thur, who  presented  him  the  medal,  and  his 
young  friend  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kirchhofer  of  Schlait, 
accompanied  them. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  magistrates 
of  Zurich  also  thanked  Stilling  in  an  official  let- 
ter. 

They  pursued  their  journey  from  Zurich  by 
way  of  Baden  and  Lenzburg  to  Zofipgen,  in  the 
canton  of  Bern,  where  Stilling  was  to  perforia- 
the  operation  on  Bailiff  Senn ;  (at  the  word  bail- 
iff, the  reader  mus(  not  imagine  to  himself  a 
German  village  bailiff.)  It  was  on  this  account 
that  Doctor  Steiner  accompanied  them,  for  he 
was  a  relative  of  Senn ;  and  as  Stilling  could 
not  prolong  bis  stay,  Steiner  intended  to  remain 
in  Zofingen  a  few  days,  to  perfect  the  cure.. 
Senn  is  a  venerable  man ;  and  placid,  modest, 
christian  virtue  is  the  chief  trait  in  his  and  his 
family's  character. 

On  Wednesday  morning  the  22nd  of  April, 
Stilling  performed  the  operation  on  Bailiff  Senn, 
and  also  on  a  poor  giri ;  and  then  travelled  with 
his  Eliza  down  the  beautiful  valley,  along  the 
Aar,  through  Aarburgh  and  Olten,  and  up  the 
Haiienstein.  This  hill  would  be  looked  upoa 
in  Germany  as  a  lofty  mountain,  but  here  it  is 
considered  of  no  account.  On  the  top,  the  road 
is  hewn  through  a  rock;  and  when  past  Phe  sum- 
mit, there  is  a  prospect  of  Germany ;  in  the 
north-west,  the  vogeSen  mountains  are  indis- 
tinctly seen,  and  in  the  north  the  beginning  of 
the  Black  Forest  is  perceptible;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  whole  Alpine  chain  appears  in  the 
southern  horizon. 

Alter  they  had  ridden  for  some  distance  <mx 
this  side,  ihey  reached  ^soVw^tn  \w\v^w\vs^^^'^^<^ 

Inquired,  iu  ft  n«^  lu«iei\^  mecw«.x,  ^\^«5s* 
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Stilling  was  in  the  carriage.  On  heanng  the  an- 
swer in  the  affirmative,  her  whole  heart  and  eyes 
overflowed  with  expressions  of  love  and  friend- 
ship. She  brought  them  out  a  breakfast;  her 
husband  and  children  also  joined  them,  and  a 
quarter  of  an  hour's  very  cordial  and  christian 
conversation  ensued;  the  travellers  then  look 
their  leave,  and  proceeded  further  down  the  val- 
ley. The  place  is  called  Leufelfingen  ;  and  the 
landlord's  name  is  Fluhebacher.  Stilling  has 
since  carried  on  an  edifying  correspondence  with 
Madame  Fluhebacher. 

At  six  in  the  morning  the  travellers  arrived  at 
Basle,  where  they  were  received  in  the  most 
friendly  manner  by  Senator  Daniel  Schomdorff, 
his  consort,  and  children.  In  this  dear  and  re- 
ligiously-disposed family  they  spent  several  hap- 
py days. 

There  was  here  also  much  to  do.  Stilling 
again  formed  important  acquaintances;  partic- 
ularly with  the  divines,  &c.,  of  the  "  German 
Society  for  the  promotion  of  true  Godliness," 
as  also  with  the  pious  preachers,  Huber,  La 
Roche,  &c. 

After  a  four  days'  residence.  Stilling  took  an 
affecting  leave  of  his  friends  here  also,  and  set 
out  from  Basle  with  his  Eliza  on  Monday  the 
27ih  of  April,  early  in  the  morning. 

Now,  my  dear  readers,  he  that  hath  ears  to 
hear,  let  him  hear;  and  he  that  has  a  heart  to  feel, 
let  him  feel  I 

Stilling  was  indebted  to  the  amount  of  one 
thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty  guilders;  anumgst 
the  scventy-iwo  individnuUSf  blind  of  the  cataract^ 
wham,  he  couched  in  Switzerland^  there  was  one, 
vho  knew  not  a  ward  of  his  debts — or  at  leasts  could 
not  remotely  suppose  the  amount  of  them — arid  simr 
ply  from  an  inward  impulse  to  place  Stilling  in 
vufre  easy  circumstances  for  the  future^  paid  him 
exactly  one  thousand  six  nundred  and  fifty  guilders 
for  couching  the  cataract,  and  the  consequent  cure. 
when  Stilling  and  Eliza  went  up  to  their  bed- 
chamber in  the  evening,  they  found  the  money, 
partly  in  cash,  and  the  remainder  in  bills,  upon 
their  bed,  exactly  the  amount  of  their  debts,  of 
which  this  instrument  in  the  hand  of  God  knew 
not  a  word ! 

What  were  the  feelings  of  the  good  couple  t 
With  an  unparalleled  emotion  they  both  sank 
down  at  the  bed-side  upon  their  knees,  and  ren- 
dered ardent  thanks  to  Him  who  had  so  verv 
visibly  eiven  this  unspeakably  important  testi- 
mony of  his  most  special  providence  and  gui- 
dance. 

Eliza  said,  "This  may  properly  be  called 
'  giving  to  his  beloved  sleeping  y  from  this  time 
I  will  never  distrust  Him  again." 

Still  more !  the  worthy  individual  who  a  few 
years  before  sent  the  three  hundred  guilders, 
when  Stilling  was  at  Gassel,and  Eliza  in  needy 
circumstances,  was  also  visited,  in  order  to 
return  her  due  thanks.  Her  husband  under- 
went the  operation  ;  and  when  Stilling  protested 
against  any  further  payment,  the  worthy  man 
said,  very  pathetically.  "  That  is  my  business !" 
and  then  sent  six  hundred  guilders  to  Stilling  at 
his  lodgings ;  with  "this,  the  expenses  of  the 
journey  were  likewise  paid. 

Still  more!  Stilling's  heavenly  Guide  knew 
that  in  a  few  years  he  would  require  a  hand- 
some sum ;  but  Stilling  had  no  presentiment  of 
such  a  necessity.  This  was  provided  for  by  the 
sums  paid  him  br  several  wealthy  pal\enis,wV\Vi 


ed,  that  Stilling  and  Eliza  retamed  from  Swi3- 
erland  like  two  bees  from  a  journey  amongst  the 
flowers. 

Dear  readers,  God  the  Omniscient  knows  ths 
all  this  is  pure  and  unembellished  truth.  Bsiif 
.  this  is  pure  and  sacred  truth,  what  results  fna 
it  ?  At  the  close  of  this  volume  we  shall  dis- 
cover. 

Our  travellers  now  took  their  way  thronjfe 
the  Breisgau  down  to  Carlsruhe.  From  ft^ 
to  this  place,  or  rather  to  Rastadt,  Stilling  «i 
martyred  by  a  dreadful  feeling  of  anxiety.  B 
seemed  to  him  as  if  he  were  going  to  meet  co- 
tain  death.  The  occasion  of  this  was  a  wamitf. 
which  was  secretly  and  seriously  given  him  i: 
Basle,  on  no  account  to  retam  through  Stiu- 
burg,  from  which  place  also  this  warning  emi- 
nated,  a  friend  having  written  to  Basle  expresshr 
respecting  it. 

Besides  this,  there  was  another  circuntfiawe; 
a  certain  dangerous  man  threatened  Stiiliof, 
when  at  B&sle,  whose  enmity  was  excited  oo^f 
by  his  writings,  which  contain  much  that  is  is- 
tolerable  to  a  revolutionary  freethinker.  I  knot 
to  a  cenainty.  that  there  are  people  who  gnadi 
their  teeth  with  rage  if  onljr  Stirling's  nameii 
mentioned.  Strange!  Stilling  gnashes  his  l«ii 
at  no  one's  name.  Friends,  on  which  side  is  tac 
truth  1  Verily,  verily,  not  on  the  side  of  those 
who  thus  act. 

With  all  this,  it  is  still  something  singnUr 
that  Stilling,  at  certain  times,  and  often  on  sdli 
inferior  occasions,  is  seized  with  such  an  ia- 
describable  terror ;  while  in  other  and  far  great- 
er dangers  he  is  often  not  at  all  dismayed.  1  b^ 
lieve  that  it  proceeds  from  the  influence  of  ssice 
invisible  evil  being,  some  angel  of  Satan,  to 
which  God,  for  wise  reasons,  sometimes  gird 
permission.  Physical  predisposition  may  eiw 
occasion  to  such  a  fiery  trial,  bat  the  whole  d 
the  temptation  is  founded  neither  in  the  hodf 
nor  the  soul ;  but  this  can  be  £f  ored  br  nothiag 
but  individual  experience.  The  Holy  Scrip- 
tures testify  that  tnere  are  such  siftings  of  Sa- 
tan. 

Stilling*s  anxiety  was  at  its  height  at  Freibnif, 
in  the  Breisgau,  at  Offenburg,  and  at  Appenve- 
yer.  At  Rastadt  it  became  tolerable ;  bm  bis 
spasmodic  attacks  then  began  to  rage  violentlr 
On  Monday  the  29th  of  April,  they  set  oiT  in  ik 
morning  with  a  drowsy  postillion  and  two  wea- 
ried horses,  for  Carlsruhe;  on  the  way,  the 
spasms  in  the  stomach  were  almost  intolerabk. 
and  Stilling  longed  for  repose.  At  first,  be  was 
unwilling  to  visit  the  Elector,  bat  wished  rather 
to  rest  himself;  however,  he  still  thought  that 
as  that  great,  wise^  and  pious  prince  had  leid 
the  "  Nostalgia"  with  so  much  approbation,  and 
had  written  to  him  a  few  times  m  consequeocc 
of  it,  it  was  his  duty  at  least  to  make  the  attempt, 
and  ascertain  whether  he  would  be  admitted  to 
an  audience.  He  went  therefore  to  the  palace, 
announced  himself,  was  immediately  introdocfd, 
and  urged  to  return  in  the  evening  for  ao  ^r, 
at  five  o'clock.  I  sav  not  a  word  more  respect- 
ing this  visit,  except  that  it  laid  the  remote foand- 
ation  for  the  final  solution  of  Still ingsdestior, 
without  his  having  any  presentiment  of  it  at  the 
time. 

On  Thursday  the  30th  of  April,  iher  travelled 
from  Carlsruhe  to  Heidelberg.  Lisette  bad  pnr- 
ed  during  the  whole  time  that  her  parents  m'tz^ 
VvBiVft  ^L^kTQS^rous  journey.     The  next  roomitif, 


many  thanks.     Besides  this,  so  many  pte^tiVRXYM^^  \\v«^T^v^^'^\a.N^>JwtNj  yxunieyed  forther. 
Mad  memorials  of  aflection  in  jcweUery  were  «Ad-  \  "MXt^  tai<i\A«\.\a^^^wiv'^\^\\»UL\ft^^:^pj» 
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--  lieim,  where,  before  the  door  of  the  inn,  they  saw 
-:  their  Lisette  for  the  last  time  in  this  lile.  Mieg 
went  back  with  her  to  Heidelberg,  and  Stilling 
'..  and  Eliza  continued  their  way  to  Frankfort, 
:.   where  they  arrived  safe  and  well  the  following 

(  From  Frankfort,  they  made  an  excursion  to 
the  Schlangenbad,  in  order  to  perform  the  opera- 

r  tion  on  the  old  and  venerable  Burggrave  Roll- 
•  mann  and  some  poor  people.  There,  in  pleas- 
..  inf  solitude,  ihey  had  time  to  recapitulate  the 
:  whole  journey ;  and  aAer  accomplishing  all  that 

1    was  desired,  they  proceeded  on  their  return  to 

-    Marburg,  where  iney  arrived  on  the  15th  of 

'r  May,  and  found  the  whole  family  in  good  health. 

I       The  first  thing  Stilling  now  undertook  was  the 

I.  li<^uidation  of  his  debts.    The  greater  part  of  the 

|J  principal  sum  which  had  been  advanced  him  at 

Schonenthal,  immediately  after  his  return  from 

.  Strasburg,  on  the  security  of  his  father-in-law, 

_..  was  still  owing,  nor  was  the  security  removed ; 
,   but  now  it  was  done  at  once.    He  now  did  not 

.  owe  any  one  a  farthing,  to  the  best  of  his  recol- 
lection.   He  had  formerly  removed  from  Heid- 

1"  elberg  in  order  that  he  might  liquidate  his  debts 
by  means  of  his  large  salary;  tnis  was  his  and 
;  Sielma's  plan,  but  not  the  Lord's;  for  the  chief 
amount  was  not  paid  by  the  salary,  but  by  the 
funds  provided  by  Providence.  The  Lord's  in- 
tention in  removing  him  to  Marburg  was  no 
,.  other  than  to  preserve  him  from  the  misery  and 
terrors  of  war,  by  bringing  him  to  a  place  of 

_"  safety,  and  then  to  crown,  in  a  striking  manner, 
bis  tliiny  years'  unshaken  siedfasmess  in  con- 

"  fiding  in  His  aid,  even  in  the  darkest  times,  and 
in  a  country  which  had  been  the  most  exhausted 
by  war ;  so  that  every  one  must  confess  and  say, 
"  This  is  the  Lord's  cloing." 

Should  any  object  to  my  saying  that  it  was 
the  Lord's  plan  to  preserve  Stilling  from  the  hor- 
rors of  war,  since  there  have  been  much  better 
men  who  have  been  obliged  to  endure  them,  the 
following  may  be  to  such  a  serviceable  reply: 
T%at  a  good  shepherd  marks  the  weakest  of  his  sheep  ; 

^  and  such  as  can  endure  the  least  are  the  chief  and 
-primary  objects  of  his  care^  that  he  may  protect  them 
from  ike  storm  and  tempat. 

When  Providence  intends  to  accomplish  any 
thing,  it  does  not  do  it  by  halves,  but  entirely. 

.  'Stilling  was  indebted,  when  he  studied  at  Stras- 
burg, between  forty  and  fifty  guilders,  to  a  friend 
there ;  the  latter  did  not  urge  the  payment,  and 
Stilling  had  so  much  to  do  with  bis  other  bur- 
densome debts,  that  he  was  happy  when  a  cred- 
itor let  him  alone.  This  went  on  till  the  French 
revolution  when  every  thing  was  turned  up-side- 
down  in  Strasburg,  as  well  as  elsewhere.  The 
war  afterwards  broke  out,  by  which  the  commu- 
nication between  Germany  and  France  was  ren- 
dered extremely  difficult;  and  as  Stilling  had 
more  heavy  and  urgent  debts,  he  thought  no 
more  of  this  amount.  But  his  heavenly  Guide, 
-who  is  thoroughly  and  perfectly  just,  by  no 
means  forgot  it;  for  immediately  after  Stilling's 

i'oumey  to  Switzerland,  a  friend  came  to  tne 
»rother  of  the  Strasburg  creditor,  who  had  died 
long  before,  and  paid  him  not  only  the  small 
sum  owing,  but  also  the  interest  for  thirty  years, 
so  that  his  payment  amounted  to  nearly  a  hun- 
dred guilders.  Stilling  therefore  received  from 
an  unknown  hand  the  acknowledgment  for  this 
amount ;  but  he  has  never  learnt  who  the  friend 
was  that  so  nobly  performed  this  act  of  kindness. 
But  he  will  eventually  find  thee^  thou  noble- 
minded  iodividua],  where  even;  thing  is  made 


manifest,  and  he  will  then  be  able  to  thank  thee 
as  thou  deservest ! 

This  was  therefore,  indeed,  a  blessed,  debt- 
liquidating  journey !  A  mighty  difiiculty  was 
now  gloriously  surmounted.  After  being  obliged 
to  incur  a  load  of  debt  to  the  amount  of  four  thour 
sand  five  hundred  guilders^  and  then  to  be  enabled 
to  pay  the  whole ^  vnthout  any  property ^  merely  by 
faith^  uprightly  and  honestly,  with  the  interest,  to 
the  very  last  farthings  did  not  fail  to  call  forth  his 
fervent  hallelujahs. 

A  few  weeks  after  Siilling's  return  from  Switz- 
erland, something  remarkable  occurred  to  him. 
He  was  sitting  one  forenoon  at  his  desk,  when 
some  one  knocked  at  his  door.  On  calling  out, 
"  Come  in !"  a  young  man  of  from  twenty-seven 
to  thirty  years  of  age  entered  the  room.  He  ap- 
peared restless  and  uneasy,  looked  timidly  about 
nim,  and  often  cast  a  shy  glance  at  Lavaier's 
portrait.  "  You  have  been  in  Zurich,"  said  he  j 
"1  was  there  also;  I  must  be  gone;"  he  walk- 
ed about  in  a  state  of  agitation,  looked  at  Lava- 
ter's  picture,  and  said  hastily,  "  I  cannot  remain 
in  Germany — I  am  every  where  unsafe ;  I  might 
be  caught;  O  sir!  help  me  in  making  my  es- 
cape!" Stilling  felt  embarrassed,  and  asked 
him  if  he  were  a  Swiss  1  "  O  yes,"  answered 
he,  "  I  am  a  Swiss ;  but  I  have  no  rest— I  wish 
to  go  to  America  ;  assist  me  in  getting  thither!" 
He  said  other  things  besides,  and  contmued  rap- 
idly to  pace  the  room,  looking  at  Lavater's  pic- 
ture, which  excited  a  suspicion  in  Slilling*s  mind 
that  he  was  Lavater's  murderer.  He  therefore 
advised  him  to  go  to  Hamburg,  where  he  would 
always  find  opportunity  to  go  to  America ;  but 
told  him  to  hasten,  lest  he  should  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  police.  The  poor  man  then  sud- 
denly ran  out  of  the  door,  and  disappeared. 

After  Stilling  had  thus  honestly  thrown  off 
the  burden  of  his  debts,  which  he  had  so  long 
carried,  another  affair  was  ^undertaken.  On 
Stilling  and  Eliza's  return  from  Switzerland, 
they  had  passed  the  night  at  Munster,  with  their 
children  the  Schwarzes ;  and  after  they  had  in- 
formed them  of  what  the  Lord  had  done  for 
them,  and  how  he  had  blessed  them,  Schwarz 
and  Hannah  proposed  that  the  parents  should 
now  crown  Jacob  and  Amalia's  long-tried  love, 
and  let  them  be  united,  since  in  reality,  circum- 
stances would  be  neither  changed  nor  rendered 
more  irksome  by  it.  The  parents  found  nothing 
to  object  to  this ;  and  in  order  to  surprise  the 
young  couple  and  cause  them  still  greater  joy, 
It  was  resolved  to  keep  all  the  preparations  se- 
cret, invite  friend  Schlarbaum  wiin  his  family 
to  tea,  and  that  the  latter  should  at  once  step 
forth  and  marry  them.  The  accomplishment  of 
this  plan  succeeded  only  in  part,  for  the  thing 
did  not  remain  entirely  secret ;  the  wedding  took 
place  on  the  12th  ot  July  in  that  year— 1801. 
Jacob  now  removed  to  his  parents*  house  again ; 
and  he  and  his  consort  continued  to  board  with 
them  on  the  same  economical  footing  as  before. 

The  previous  summer,  Eliza  had  used  the 
baths  at  Hofgeissmar,  but  her  neck  had  become 
rather  worse  than  better;  she  was  now  advised 
to  try  the  Schlangen  baths,  where  she  stayed  sir 
weeks,  but  this  was  also  of  little  avail. 

This  summer  Stilling  wrote  the  second  vol- 
ume of  the  "  Scenes  in  the  Invisible  Worid." 
On  this  occasion,  I  must  mention  something 
pleasing  and  remarkable;  every  one \& ^^.V\V**»^ 
to  make  of  \l  ^\\«lX  V^  v'^^^^'^^.  ^^"^^  "^"^"^^^ 
observed  \Yv;jil  ^vWWxv^.  v\v^  '"'S>  w^^l^'^S;^^ 
after  l.ava\ef  *  ^cax\v,W«LTAi\J«5w^^^  V^«^^ 
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der  the  title  of  "  Lavater's  Glorification."  Id 
ihis  poem,  Felix  Hess  and  Plenuinger,  two  of 
Lavater's  friends,  who  died  belore  him,  are  rep- 
resented as  coming  in  the  form  of  two  angels  to 
fetch  the  weary  warrior  atler  his  death  and  con- 
dact  him  to  the  New  Jerusalem.  About  half  a 
year  after  the  publication  of  this  poem,  StilUng's 
pious  and  faithful  friend  Breidenstein,  the  re- 
lormed  preacher  at  Marburg,  came  to  visit  him : 
both  conversed  upon  a  variety  of  subjects,  ana 
amongst  other  thmgs,  upon  the  poem.  "It  is 
surprising,"  said  Breidenstein,  <*now  beautiful- 
ly you  have  made  use  of  the  late  Felix  liess's 
promise."  *'  How  so  1"  inquired  Stilling;  "  what 
promise  1"  Breidenstein  replied,  "  Upwards  of 
iwenty  vears  ago,  Lavater  stood  by  the  side  of 
Felix  Bess's  dying-bed,  weeping,  and  said, '  Now 
thou  wilt  not  stand  at  mv  bed-side,  when  I  die  !' 
Hess  answered,  'But  1  will  come  and  fetch 
thee !' "  Stilling  rejoined,  *•  Really,  I  never  heard 
a  word  of  it ;  it  is,  however,  something  strange ; 
where  is  it  1  I  must  read  it  for  myself!"  "  That 
you  shall,"  said  Breidenstein;  "it  is  indeed  very 
strange !"  The  next  day  he  sent  Lavater's  mis- 
cellaneous works,  in  which  there  is  a  short  biog- 
raphy of  Felix  Hess ;  and  this  conversation  is 
inserted,  just  as  Breidenstein  related  it. 

1  can  with  the  greatest  tru^  assert  that  this 
circumstance  had  either  never  come  to  Stilling's 
knowledge,  or  at  least  that  lie  had  not  thought 
of  it  fur  many  years,  even  though  he  might  have 
read  it — which  latter,  however,  1  do  not  believe. 
Therefore,  if  this  singular  afiair  be  chance,  it  is 
one  of  the  strangest  that  ever  occurred  ;  for  first, 
Hess  says  to  Lavater  immediately  before  his 
death,  nearly  thirty  years  since,  "  I  will  come 
and  fetch  thee,  when  thou  diest!  Many  years 
after,  Lavater  dies;  Stilling  resolves  to  make  a 
poem  on  his  death;  decides  upon  forming  the 

Elan  of  it,  so  that  two  of  his  friends  are  to  fetch 
im,  and  makes  choice  of  the  very  man  who 
had  promised  him  to  do  so  thirty  years  before. 

One  thing  more:  when  Stilling  was  in  Zu- 
rich, he  was  told  that  Lavater  had  had  a  friend 
with  whom  he  had  lived  on  a  still  more  confi- 
dential, footing  than  with  Felix  Hess,  and  was 
asked  why  he  had  not  made  use  of  him  in  the 
poem,  for  the  purpose  of  fetching  Lavater? 
Stilling  inquirea  who  this  friend  was,  and  was 
told  it  was  Heinrich  Hess.  This  occasioned 
Stilling  to  introduce  this  friend  in  the  "  Scenes 
in  the  Ipvisibie  World,"  in  the  following  man- 
ner: the  glorified  Heinrich  Hess  is  represented 
as  bringing  Lavater  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  be- 
cau.se  she  was  desirous  of  seeing  this  faithful 
follower  of  her  Son.  Mary  then  relates  to  La- 
vater the  Lord's  character,  as  exemplified  in  his 
earthly  life,  &c.  This  is  brought  forward  pre- 
cisely in  this  manner  in  the  second  voluqne  of 
the  Scenes.  Long  aAer  the  work  was  printed, 
Stilling  was  6nce  accidentally  reading  in  Lava- 
ter's "Jesus  Messias,"  the  Sfeih  chapter  of  the 
first  volume,  which  relates  the  quiet  conceal- 
ment of  Jesus,  and  found  again,  to  his  astonish, 
mcnt,  that  Lavater  consoles  himself  with  the 
hope  that  the  Virgin  Mary  loould  evcrUnally  re- 
late  to  him,  in  the  blissful  regions^  the  charadcr  her 
Son  bore  in  his  earlhlt/  life,  &c.  It  may  be  be- 
lieved, on  my  word,  that  Stilling  had  never  read 
this  before. 

Another  journey  was  also  undertaken  in  the 
autumn  of  the  year  1801.    In  a  place  in  the 
north  of  Germany  there  was  a  very  pious  per- 
son, who  had  the  cataract;  she  was  loo  poot  Xo 
come  to  Marbarg,  or  to  send  for  SUUin^.   1\\« 


latter  conferred  with  Eliza  on  the  subject;  vd 
they  resolved  that  as  the  Lord  had  so  greauf 
blessed  their  Swiss  journey,  and  showed  ihea 
so  many  i'avors,  they  would,  frond  gratitude,  un- 
dertake the  journey  to  their  worthy  patieat « 
iheir  own  expense,  and  with  ibe  Divine  a&»ifl- 
ance  restore  her  to  sight;  tbcy  therefore  prepi- 
red  for  the  journey,  and  Stilling  wrote  to  tk 
person  that  he  would  come.  The  latter  was  ex- 
tremely pleased,  as  may  easily  be  supposed,  ifii 
made  Stilling's  intention  known  in  the  nei^ 
bourhood ;  and  as  he  would  have  to  pass  thro^ 
Brunswick,  he  was  kindly  invited  to  lodge  ii 
the  house  oi'  Mr.  Stobwasser,  an  etnineoi  trades- 
man, who  has  a  considerable  manufactory  uf  ja- 
pan-ware, and  is  a  member  of  the  Morarus 
church.  Stilling  thankfullv  accepted  the  oSa-f 
and  as  their  way  led  them  through  Minden,  ibef 
determined  to  pay  a  visit  to  Julia,  in  order  » 
become  acquainted  with  that  worthy  voatafl; 
and  on  her  inviting  them  to  stay  at  her  house, 
they  joyfully  assented. 

Stilling  and  Eliza  commenced  this  joumejoa 
the  I8ih  of  September;  they  took  Carol.ne  «itk 
them  as  far  as  Casscl,  where  she  was  to  remui 
until  her  parents  returned;  for  as  by  her  guo4 
conduct  and  cordial  afiection  to  her  parents  sbc 
caused  them  joy,  they  sought,  when  occasion  at- 
fered,  to  return  it  to  her.  They  lodged  at  Cis- 
sel  with  privy-counsellor  Von  Kunckd,  vvm 
lady  is  a  near  relative  of  Eliza.  M<-.  Vot 
Kunckel  had  always  been  Stilling's  faiihfol, 
tried,  and  intimate  friend,  and  will  remain  so  at 
long  as  they  shall  both  continue  to  exist.  Vol 
Kunckel  has  served  in  every  gradation,  aod  bf 
his  faithful  activity  is  become  what  he  is. 

In  the  aAemoon  of  the  next  day  they  rode  » 
Minden,  where  (hey  remained  tiUafterihe  Son- 
day.  Julia  received  tliem  with  all  the  fulness  of 
Christian  affection ;  she  and  the  worthy  refurm* 
ed  minister,  Klugkist,  together  with  his  excel- 
lent lady,  manifested  all  possible  friendship  t» 
our  two  travellers.  Julia  and  Eliza  ionneJ  «i 
indissoluble  sisterly  alliance  with  each  other, 
and  bound  themselves  to  walk  in  the  path  vbich 
our  adorable  Redeemer  has  himself  marked  otf 
and  trodden.  Julia  has  also  two  excellent  sif- 
ters, who  were  likewise  there,  and  helped  to  ii- 
crease  the  religious  and  friendly  circle. 

At  Gottingen  they  found  the  faithful  Acbcbs 
just  on  the  point  of  departing;  he  had  receivt^ 
a  call  as  preacher  to  a  place  in  theneighbouriwoi 
of  Bremen ;  his  lady,  with  her  sister,  had  al^ 
ready  gone  belore  to  Bovenden,  where  she  ex- 
pected him.  Achelis  now  accompanied  Stillior 
and  Eliza,  and  from  Bovenden  they  irardkl 
together  to  Nordheim,  where  ihey  separated, 
amidst  the  expression  of  a  thousand  blessiogs^ 

At  Nordheim,  Stilling  was  attacked  bv  as  ia- 
describable  apprehension ;  it  began  before  li- 
king leave  of  Achelis;  but  whether  the  good  ma 
observed  it  or  not,  I  know  not.  It  was  in  realiiv 
an  apprehension  of  bad  roads,  and  of  the  orer- 
turning  of  the  coach,  but  it  was  so  horrible  fbat 
it  could  scarcely  be  endured;  it  lasted  Junog 
the  whole  journey,  and  was  sometimes  fcroager 
and  at  others  weaker. 

On  Tuesday,  the  22nd  of  September,  in  the  at- 
temoon,  they  arrived  safel v  at  Mr.  Stobwasser's 
house  in  Brunswick;  he  himself  with  his  cob- 
sort  was  at  Berlin,  where  he  has  also  a  cocsi^ 
erable  manufactory;  but  his  household  shoved 
the  travellers  all  possible  affection  and  friesi- 
\  ftV\\>,  ?^iv^  ^VCXvcv^  w\d  Eliza  felt  truly  hapj»r 
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From  this  place  Stilling  rode  lo  the  person  on 
m^ho&e  accouoi  he  had  undeilaken  the  journey  ; 
and  happily  .she  received  her  sight.  In  Bruns- 
^rick  it»eltj  he  performed  the  operation  on  twelve 
Individuals;  and  four  leagues  i'rom  thence,  at 
Ampleben,  the  manorial  residence  of  Mr.  Von 
Bdtticher,  to  which  a  church-town  is  annexed, 
on  Madame  Von  Bode,  who,  with  her  husband, 
belongs  also  to  the  true  followers  of  the  Redeem- 
er. Stilling  and  Eliza  rode  thither,  and  remain- 
ed there  some  days;  Madame  Von  Bode  re- 
gained her  sight,  and  they  returned  to  Bruns- 
wick. 

Eliza  having  been  seriously  advised  to  con- 
sult the  celebrated  and  learned  physician  Bey- 
reis,  aulic  counsellor  at  Helmstadt,  on  account 
of  the  convulsive  affection  in  her  neck,  the  jour- 
ney thither  was  also  undertaken.  The  great 
man  took  all  conceivable  pains  to  afford  the 
cravellers  pleasure;  he  also  wrote  directions  for 
the  use  of  Eliza,  which,  however,  she  was  una- 
ble to  follow,  because  they  affected  her  too  vio- 
lently. 

During  his  residence  in  Brunswick,  Stilling 
formed  several  interesting  personal  acquaintan- 
ces, with  Campe,  Von  Zimmerman,  Eschen- 
bnrg,  Pokels,  and  others.  The  Duke  showed 
bimself  extremely  gracious:  he  sent  twice  for 
Stilling,  and  conversed  with  nim  a  long  time,  on 
a  variety  of  subjects,  and  amongst  others,  on  re- 
ligion, respecting  which  he  expressed  himself  in 
a  Sotisfactory  and  edifying  manner.  He  then 
alw  said  to  Stilling,  "  All  thai  you  have  dmu  Atrc, 
ILwk  upon  as  done  to  fnys:lfs"  and  the  following 
day  be  sent  sixty  louis-il'ors  to  his  lodgings. 
With  this  the  travelling  expenses  were  not  only 
paid,  but  something  even  remained  over.  It 
was  therefore  the  will  of  Providence  that  the 
Swiss  money  should  be  reserved  for  another 
Tery  different  object. 

Whilst  Stilling  continued  at  Brunswick,  the 
consort  of  the  hereditary  Count  of  tiitollberg- 
Weniigerode,  born  Princess  of  Schdnberg,  was 
safely  delivered  of  a  young  countess;  the  pa^ 
rents  had  chosen  Stilling  as  sponsor  for  the 
child ;  and  this  still  more  confirmed  the  inten- 
tion, already  formed  in  Marburg,  of  making  a 
little  circuit  to  Wernigerode.  Accordingly,  they 
set  ofl^*  from  Brunswick  on  Friday  the  ninth  of 
October,  and  arrived  in  the  evenine  at  the  place 
above  mentioned,  at  the  loAy  castle  which  has 
belonged  to  the  Count's  piously-disposed  family 
(rooa  ancient  times. 

Stilling  and  Eliza  felt  here  as  in  the  precincts 
of  heaven.  He  also  visited  his  old  friends,  su- 
perintendent Schmid,  aulic  counsellor  Fritsche, 
advocate  Benzler,  Blum,  government-advocate, 
and  Secretary  (y'losse,  who  has  excellentlv  set  to 
mnsic  his  song  in  the  "Nostalgia" — "A  wan- 
derer," &c. 

They  remained  Saturday,  Sunday,  anjd  Mon- 
day, with  the  noble  family  of  Weriiigerode.  A 
gentleman  from  Saxony,  who  had  business  there, 
and  sat  next  to  St  ill  ins:  at  the  table,  said  to  him 
with  emotion,  "  Really  a  person  ought  from  lime 
lo  lime  to  travel  hither,  in  order  to  recreate  and 
revive  himself;'*  and  certainly  he  was  in  the 
right;  religion,  decorum,  politeness,  cheerful- 
ness, dignity,  and  completely  unassuming  man- 
n^«,  distinguish  the  character  of  every  member 
of  In  is  noble  family. 

Nofwiihstanding  all  this,  Stilling*s  melan- 
cholv  «li  I  not  leave  him  here;  it  could  scarcely 
be  endur*'d. 

On  Tuesday,  the  t3tb  of  October,  the  travel- 


lers took  an  affecting  and  grateful  leave  of  the 
family  of  Wernigerode;  the  count  sent  his  own 
coachman  with  two  horses  wiih  them  to  Leesen, 
from  whence  Stilling  travelled  post  to  Gander- 
sheim,  where  the  Countess  Frederica  of  Orten- 
berg,  who  has  been  many  years  his  friend,  is 
canoness;  she  had  requested  him  to  visit  her, 
because  there  were  ophthalmic  patients  there 
who  expected  him. 

The  Countess  Frederica  was  highly  rejoiced 
at  Siilling's  visit;  and,  generally  speaking,  much 
honor  was  shown  to  both  the  travellers  in  that 
place.  They  supped  in  the  evening  with  the 
Princess  of  Coburg,  who  took  the  place  of  the 
princess  her  mother  during  her  absence.  Still- 
ing was  of  service  to  several  patients  there,  and 
performed  the  operation  on  a  poor  old  wom- 
an. The  evening  before  their  departure,  his 
melancholy  rose  to  a  tormenting  agony ;  but  to- 
wards midnight,  he  applied  himself  very  seri- 
ously to  God  in  prayer,  so  that  it  could  not  fail 
to  be  heard,  and  then  slept  quietly  till  morning, 
when  he  continued  his  journey  home  wiih  his 
Eliza ;  they  arrived  late  in  the  evening  at  Min- 
den,  where  Julia,  Klugkist,  and  his  lady,  vied 
with  each  other  in  manifesting  their  friendship. 

It  was  now  obvious  that  Julia's  aged  father 
was  drawing  near  his  end ;  Stilling  and  Eliza  re- 
quested her,  therefore,  when  her  father  had  en- 
tered into  his  rest,  to  visit  them  at  Marburg,  for 
it  would  serve  to  cheer  and  refresh  her;  which 
she  promised  to  do. 

Stilling  found  much  to  do  at  Cassel;  so  that 
he  was  obliged,  from  morning  till  evening,  to 
write  prescriptions  and  give  his  advice:  he  also 
operated  on  several  persons  for  the  cataract. 

My  readers  will  remember  that  brother  Coing 
had  been  appointed  preacher  at  Braach,  near 
Rothenburg  on  the  Fulda,  eleven  leagues  from 
Cassel,  and  that  Maria  Coing,  with  the  two 
children,  Frederick  and  Amalia,  were  also  there. 
It  was  Stilling  and  Eliza's  intention  to  fetch  these 
two  children  from  thence,  as  well  as  their  sister 
Maria,  if  she  wished  it ;  but  especially  to  visit 
their  good  and  dear  brother  again,  particularly 
as  they  were  now  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  or- 
der to  fulfil  this  intention,  they  set  out  on  Thurs- 
day the  23nd  of  October,  from  Cassel ;  on  dri- 
ving through  the  Leipzic  gate,  be  said  to  his 
wife,  "  O,  my  dear,  what  would  I  not  give  if  I 
could  now  travel  to  Marburg!"  Eliza  answer- 
ed, *•  Well,  let  us  do  so."  Stilling,  however,  re- 
fused, for  he  thought  if  a  misfortune  awaited 
him,  it  might  happen  to  him  anywhere;  they 
therefore  rode  on,  ine  brother  came  on  horseback 
to  meet  them,  and  in  the  morning  they  arrived 
safely  at  Braach. 

Their  stay  at  this  pleasant  place  was  fixed  for 
a  week, during  which  time  Stilling  felt  like  some 
poor  criminal,  who  is  to  be  executed  in  a  few 
days.  However,  he  performed  the  operation  on 
a  fady  in  Rothenburg,  and  attended  several  pa- 
tients. Maria,  who  had  become  weakly  at 
Braach,  wa9  to  return  with  them  to  Marburg, 
together  with  the  two  children,  and  their  depart- 
ure was  fixed  for  Thursday  the  29th  of  October. 
For  this  purpose,  brother  Going  sent  to  the  post- 
ing-hou^e  at  Morschen,  and  ordered  the  horses. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  the  day  before  their 
departure,  Stilling's  melancholv  rose  to  such  a 
height  that  he  said  to  Eliza,  "  If  the  torment  of 
the  lost  in  hell  is  not  greater  than  mine,  it  is  still 
great  enough !" 

The  i\eTiV  Tt\oTT\\T\?L^V\\t  '^^snX^nwv  ^vwvr.  -ax^^ 
lime  appoxnVeCi \  \vt  ^xsA  ^7\\^\^'^^  K^\v^^^ ^i 
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Rothenburg,  and  consequently  brought  four  hor- 
ses, which,  however,  contrary  to  all  posting  reg- 
ulations, were  very  brisk  and  lively.  He  put  the 
horses  to  the  carriage,  and  drove  empty  through 
the  Fulda;  Stilling,  Eliza,  Maria,  the  children, 
and  the  brother,  were  transported  across,  about 
a  gup-shot  higher  up,  in  a  boat;  meanwhile,  the 
postillion  drove  up  the  meadow  on  the  other  side, 
and  wailed  on  the  opposite  shore. 

They  got  in ;— Stilling  sat  behind,  to  the  right  j 
next  to  him  £liza,  with  Amalia  in  her  lap ;  op- 
posite her  sat  Maria,  and  Frederick  opposite 
Stilling.  Brother  Going  now  took  leave,  and 
went  back  again ;  the  postillion  suddenly  smack- 
ed his  whip,  the  four  spirited  horses  went  off  in 
full  trot,  and  the  driver  turning  short  round,  the 
fore-wheels  go&  entangled,  and  threw  the  car- 
riage to  the  ground  with  such  violence  that  the 
body  of  the  vehicle  burst  in  two  in  the  midst 
Beine  only  a  chaise,  and  open  in  the  front,  Eli- 
za, Maria,  and  the  two  children,  were  thrown 
out  upon  the  meadow;  but  Stilling,  who  was 
sitting  in  the  comer  on  the  falling  side,  contin- 
ued in  the  carriage,  and  was  seriously  hurt. 
Fortunately  the  wheels  came  off,  so  that  the 
coach  was  not  dragged  along ;  there  it  lay,  there- 
fore, and  Stilling  was  so  fast  squeezed  in  that 
he  could  not  move.  It  is  extremely  remarkable 
that  all  his  melancholy  vanished  m  a  moment. 
Notwithstanding  the  violent  pain — for  his  whole 
body  was  as  if  it  had  been  broken  on  the  wheel, 
— he  felt  an  inward  tranquillity  and  cheerful- 
ness, such  as  he  had  hardly  before  experienced; 
and  although  he  was  still  utterly  unconscious 
what  the  consequences  might  be,  he  was  so  in- 
wardly resigned  to  the  Divine  will,  that  he  was 
unaffected  by  the  smallest  fear  of  death.  Much 
as  the  postillion  deserved  a  severe  reproof  and 
after  that  a  considerable  punishment,  Stilling 
said  nothing  further  to  him  than,  in  a  kind  man- 
ner, *•  Friend,  you  have  turned  too  short." 

Eliza,  Maria,  and  the  children,  had  not  suffer- 
ed in  the  smallest  degree ;  brother  Going  came 
also  running  to  them ;  but  when  they  saw  the 
man  to  whom  they  were  so  much  attached,  ly- 
ing bloody  and  disfigured  beneath  the  coach, 
they  all  began  to  lament  bitterly;  the  carriage 
was  lifted  up  again,  and  Stilling,  woimded  and 
disabled,  halted  on  EKza's  arm  back  again  to 
Braach;  the  postillion  dragged  the  equally  wound- 
ed and  disabled  vehicle  thither  also,  and  it  was 
with  difficulty  he  escaped  being  soundly  beaten 
by  the  peasantry  of  that  place.  However,  they 
were  active  in  another  way ;  one  of  them  mount- 
ed a  horse  and  rode  full  gallop  to  Rothenburg  to 
fetch  medical  assistance,  and  the  others  sent  re- 
freshments, such  as  they  had,  and  as  well  as  they 
understood  what  was  necessary;  but  all  was  nat- 
urally received  as  if  it  were  the  most  precious 
and  suitable  of  its  kind. 

Stilling  was  in  a  miserable  condition  as  re- 
gards the  body ;  the  whole  of  the  right  breast 
was  hugely  swollen,  and  when  one  pressed  the 
hand  over  it  a  noise  was  heard ;  one  of  his  ribs 
was  fractured;  behind,  under  the  right  shoulder- 
blade,  he  felt  violent  pains ;  he  had  a  wound  on 
the  right  temple,  which  bled  profusely,  and  was 
only  the  breadth  of  a  straw  distant  from  the  ar- 
tery ;  and  in  the  right  groin  and  hip  he  felt  great 
pain,  as  often  as  he  moved  his  thigh.  In  short, 
every  motion  was  painful. 

The  physicians  of  Rothenburg,  Meiss  and 
Freyss,  two  very  able  men,  soon  made  their  ap- 
pearance,  and  ^  their  faiihfu\  care  aivd\V\e  D\- 


so  far  as  to  be  able  to  travel  to  Martnuf .  Bi 
the  coach,  with  all  their  learning  and  abihi;, 
they  were  unable  to  cure ;  however,  ihey  p 
vided  for  its  reparation,  which  was  com'miCK 
to  the  court-saddler,  who  restored  it  so  abljrite 
it  was  firmer  than  before. 

On  Monday  the  2d  of  November  the  joqtbi^ 
to  Marburg  was  commenced ;  Stilling  rode  slut- 
ly  on  horseback,  because  he  did  not  chocht  t» 
trust  driving  in  such  dreadful  roads ;  and  it  n 
well  he  did  so ;  for  the  ladies  and  children  wm 
overturned  once  more,  yet  without  injory.  C* 
ing  accompanied  his  brother-in-law  on  hoot 
back  to  Mabem,  where  Caroline  expected  tba; 
the  next  day  they  rode  ail  together  to  Maiini^ 
because  from  thence  there  is  a  regular  chaosM^ 
but  Goin^  returned  to  Braach.  Stilling  hadt» 
struggle  for  a  season  with  the  consequences  i 
this  fall ;  in  particular,  a  giddiness  remained  £f 
a  long  time,  which  however  at  length  disip> 
peared. 

Stilling's  state  of  mind  daring  this  joanejiB 
Brunswick,  may  be  best  understood  by  a  sioik 
—A  solitaiy  traveller  on  foot  enters  a  wood  ii 
the  evening ;  he  must  pass  through  this  beicic 
he  arrives  at  the  inn.  It  grows  dark;  the  mooi 
shines  in  the  first  quarter,  consequently  oiir 
faintly ;  a  very  suspicious  and  terrible  man  sot 
joins  him,  never  leaves  him,  and  continuBj 
makes  as  if  he  would  attack  him  and  marier 
him ;  at  length,  all  at  once  he  seizes  him  ai 
wounds  him ;  suddenly  some  of  the  trarrik!^ 
best  friends  make  their  appearance,  the  eoeif 
flies,  the  wounded  man  recc^izes  his  Crini^ 
who  carry  him  to  the  inn,  and  nurse  him  till  he 
is  well  again.  Dear  readers,  take  this  simile  a 
you  will,  but  do  not  abuse  it. 

The  commencement  of  the  3rear  1809  pronl 
a  grievous  one  for  Stilling  and  EUiza.  On  Son- 
day  the  3d  of  Januarv,  he  received  a  letter  frn 
his  friend  Meig  of  Heidelberg,  in  which  be  ia- 
formed  him  that  Lisette  was  ill,  but  that  he  dii 
not  believe  it  was  of  .serious  consequence,  forihr 
physicians  still  gave  hopes.  On  reading  this 
letter.  Stilling  felt  a  deep  impression  on  his  mrU 
that  she  was  reallv  dead.  There  is  somethiot 
in  his  soul,  which  causes  him  always  to  fed 
pleasure  when  he  knows  that  a  chikl,  or  uj 
truly  pious  person,  is  dead,  for  he  is  coDM^iam 
that  another  soul  is  in  safety ;  this  convictioo 
makes  him  feel  the  death  of  any  one  belongnn; 
to  him  less  than  is  customary ;  but  as  he  pos- 
sesses a  sympathizing  heart,  it  alwavs  caosei 
him  a  severe  struggle  with  respect  to  his  pbyacil 
nature.  Such  was  also  now  the  case;  he  nf- 
fered  much  for  some  hours ;  then  offered  op  fcii 
Lisette  to  the  Lord  again  who  had  gives  her  k> 
him ;  and  on  the  6th  of  January,  when  be  r> 
ceived  from  Meig  the  news  of  her  decease,  he 
was  strong,  and  was  able  himself  effectual  It  u 
comfort  the  deegly-monming  foster-parents  j'bci 
Eliza  suffered  severely. 

Their  friends,  the  Meigs,  buried  Lisette  ia  i 
very  honorable  manner.  Meig  published  i  iinle 
book,  containing  an  account  of  her  life,  charac- 
ter, death,  and  burial,  together  with  some  Iinle 
pieces  and  poems  which  this  event  occasioned. 
The  grief  which  these  foster-parents  1^ It  at  the 
departure  of  this  dear  girl,  can  be  scarce!?  cot- 
ceived.  They  had  brought  her  up  and  edbcaad 
her  excellentlv,  and  God  will  reward  ihcaHt 
having  trained  her  up  in  His  fear,  and  in  reB- 
gious  sentiments. 

,       _         _._  .. U  \8  remarkable  that  the  old  mother  Wilbd- 

vwe  blessiDgf  Slilliog  m  a  few  days  recovei^^N  mio\Vo^tdi\i<&i^^«c\\itv»ne  weeks  aAer  em . 
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as  her  daughter  Meig  had  long  before  appre- 
hended. 

About  this  time  died  also  Burgomaster  Eicke 
of  Minden,  Julia's  lather.  Stilling  and  Eliza 
there  lore  repeated  their  invitation  to  Julia  to 
come  as  soon  as. her  affairs  were  arranged;  she 
accepted  it,  and  arrived  in  Marburg  about  the 
middle  of  January,  where  she  was  so  much 
plea*<ed  with  Stilling's  domestic  circle  and  chris- 
tian society,  that  she  at  length  expressed  a  wish 
to  live  in  the  family.  Stilling  and  Eliza  re- 
joiced at  this  declaration,  and  the  matter  was 
loon  arranged;  Julia  pays  a  suflScient  sum  lor 
her  board,  and  occupies  herself  with  the  educa- 
tion of  the  little  girls,  Amalia  and  Christina. 
Eliza,  indeed,  protested  seriously  against  being 
paid  for  her  board;  but  Julia  maintained  that 
she  would  not  come  to  live  with  them  on  any 
other  terms.  These  nearly  allied  souls  were 
therefore  at  length  unanimous.  Jn  March,  Ju- 
lia travelled  to  Erfurth  to  visit  a  friend,  and  re- 
turned the  August  following.  From  that  time, 
she  has  been  incorporated  into  Still ing's  domes- 
tic circle,  in  which  she  is  a  real  blessing  from 
God,  by  her  piety,  cheerfulness,  suffering  expe- 
rience, and  particularly  in  the  governance  and 
education  of  *he  two  children. 

This  spring,  another  journey  was  undertaken ; 
Stilling  was  sent  for  from  Fulda,  whither  Eliza 
accompanied  him.  On  returning,  they  passed 
through  Hanau  and  Frankfort,  and  visited  also 
Prince  Frederic  of  Anhali  and  the  Countess 
X^uisa,  who,  the  preceding  autumn,  had  remo- 
ved from  Marburg  to  Homburg-vor-der-Hohe. 
On  this  occasion  they  became  acquainted  with 
the  widow  of  Prince  Victor  of  Anhalt;  she  is  a 
worthy  sister  of  the  Princess  Christina  of  Lippe, 
a  true  Christian,  and  humility  personified.  Af- 
ter an  absence  of  about  four  weeks,  they  return- 
ed to  Marburg,  soon  after  which  Amalia  was 
safely  delivered  of  a  daughter. 

The  important  period  also  approached,  in 
-which  Caroline  was  to  be  confirmed,  previous 
to  receiving  the  sacrament, — she  was  now  four- 
teen years  and  a  half  old,  and  tall  and  strong  of 
her  age;  she  had  received  very  excellent  re- 
ligious instruction  for  two  years,  from  the  two 
reformed  preachers,  Schlarbaum  and  Breiden- 
stein,  Still  ing's  worthy  friends,  and  it  had  oper- 
ated beneficially  upon  her.  She  possesses  a 
mind  disposed  to  piety  and  religion  ;  and  it  is  a 
great  joy  and  consolation  to  her  father,  that  his 
three  eldest  children  are  on  the  way  to  become 
true  Christians.  Julia  wrote  to  Caroline  from 
Erfurth,  and  commissioned  Aunt  Duising  to 
present  her  with  the  letter  on  the  day  of  her 
confirmation :  it  is  worth  the  while  to  insen  it 
here: — 

"  Mt  dear  and  ever-beloved  Caroline  : 
«*  On  the  most  solemn  day  of  thy  life,  on  which 
all  thy  dear  friends  press  thee  with  new  direction 
to  their  heart,  my  prayers  will  also  mingle  with 
theirs ; — probably  m  tne  very  hour  in  which  thou 
wilt  make  the  solemn  vow  of  eternal  love  and 
fidelity  to  Him  who  ought  always  to  fill  our 
whole  soul,  I  shall  also  be  asking  of  Him,  faiih, 
fidelity,  and  love,  for  thee. 

**My  best  and  dearest  Caroline,  I  earnestly 
intreat  thee  duly  to  consider  and  keep  that  which 
thou  promiseston  this  day,  so  important  for  thee 
in  lime  and  eternity  ;— love  the  Lord  so  as  thou 
lovest  no  one  else  I  Thou  canst  not  do  any 
ihm^ greater,  better,  or  more  important;  do  not 
sufffer^tbyself  to  be  dQ>rived  ofihai  crown  which 
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thy  faith  this  day  views  in  the  Lord's  hand  fof 
thee,  either  by  flattery,  or  by  the  contempt  of 
the  world;  but  continue  faithful  to  Him  until 
death,"  &c. 

The  confirmation  took  place  at  Whitsuntide, 
with  prayer  and  much  emotion  on  all  s>ides. 

Stilling's  situation,  meanwhile,  became  more 
and  more  oppressive.  On  the  one  hand,  his  re- 
ligious sphere  of  action  became  greater,  more 
profitable,  and  considerable: — the  directors  of 
the  "  London  Tract  Society,"  which,  in  the  space 
of  a  couple  of  years,  had  disseminated  edilying 
and  useful  publications  amongst  the  common 
people  in  England  to  the  amount  of  a  million  of 
guilders,  wrote  him  a  heart-cheering  letter,  and 
encouraged  him  to  set  on  foot  a  similar  society 
in  Germany.  At  the  same  lime,  also,  his  reli- 
gious correspondence  increased,  as  well  as  his 
Eractice  as  an  oculist;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  peculiar  academical  vocation  became  more 
and  more  unproductive ;  the  German  indemni- 
fication had  transferred  the  provinces,  which 
generally  furnished  the  university  w^th  students, 
lo  other  rulers,  who  had  themselves  universities, 
whither  their  young  people  were  obliged  to  re- 
sort and  study;  the  number  of  students  dimin- 
ished, therefore,  visibly ;  and  those  that  contin- 
ued to  resort  to  Marburg  applied  themselves  to 
such  studies  as  might  procure  them  a  mainte- 
nance, to  which  the  financial  department  does 
not  belong ;  and  finallr,  a  decrease  in  the  desire 
to  study  was  observable  in  all  the  universities, 
the  cause  of  which  need  not  be  discussed  here. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  Stilling^s  auditory  diminish- 
ed to  such  a  degree  that  he  had  of\en  only  two 
or  three  hearers.  This  state  of  things  was  in- 
tolerable to  him.  To  have  so  large  a  stipend,, 
and  to  be  able  to  do  so  little  for  it,  did  not  con- 
sist with  his  conscience;  and  yet  he  was  nailed, 
as  it  were,  to  his  post ; — he  could  not  do  other- 
wise, and  was  obliged  to  persevere ;  for  without 
this  income  he  could  not  live.  Besides  all  this, 
his  great  end  and  motive,  to  work  and  live  for 
the  Lord  and  his  kingdom  alone,  filled  his  whole 
soul ;  he  saw  and  heard,  every  day,  how  exten- 
sively beneficial  his  religious  sphere  of  action 
was,  and  this  he  was  obliged  to  make  a  secon- 
dary consideration  for  the  sake  of  a  very  barrea 
maintenance. 

Finally,  another  important  consideration  was 
added  to  all  this.  The  Elector  of  Hesse  is  sin- 
cerely desirous  of  supporting  religion ;  but  he 
has  also  a  maxim,  wnich,  abstractedly  consid- 
ered, is  perfectly  correct — that  every  servant  of 
tJui  state  ovght  to  give  him^lfvp  entirely  to  tke  de- 
partment to  which  he  has  once  devoted  himself.  Me 
is  not  at  all  pleased^  when  a  person  enters  upon 
another  vocation.  But  Stilling  w^as  now  so  cir- 
cumstanced, that  he  was  obliged  to  act  in  oppo- 
sition to  both  parts  of  this  maxim ;  which  also 
caused  him  many  a  mournful  hour.  His.  con- 
flict was  painful:  but  at  this  very  time  Provi- 
dence began  to  make  distant  arrangements  for 
the  accomplishment  of  its  plans.  It  is  worth 
while  that  I  relate  every  tning  here  with  the 
greatest  minuteness. 

On  the  5th  of  July,  1802.  Stilling  received  a 
letter  from  a  poor  mechanic,  in  a  place  at  a 
great  distance  from  Marburir,  who  neither  knew 
nor  could  know  one  word  of  Stillinp's  situmion, 

(because  he  revealed  it  to  no  one,  in  which  the 
man  stared  that  he  had  had  a  rcmatk^U^.  ^\^v«v^ 
in  which  he  V\«lA  f^t^nXAxcv  \Tvi€t^v^^^^^  ^^^^- 
pled  in  a  \ai^  ^^\^/m  ^^^^'^^  ^^^"^  vt^^-saw 
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lay  scattered  aboat  in  small  heaps ;  and  that  he 
had  been  com  missioned  to  write  to  him,  and  tell 
him,  that  he  ought  now  to  gather  alt  this  treasure 
iiUo  OM  hzapy  then  sit  tloion  quietly^  and  attend  to 
this  single  trKOSure  alone. 

8tillmg,  during  the  whole  of  his  life,  had  seen, 
heard,  and  lelt  so  many  effects  of  the  developed 
faculty  of  presentiment,  and  also  so  many — 
without  the  theory  of  the  faculty  of  presenti- 
ment— incomprehensible  predictions  of  hyster- 
ical and  hypochondriacal  persons,  that  he  is  well 
aware  to  what  such  things  generally  belong, 
and  under  what  head  they  ought  to  be  classed. 
But  the  contents  of  this  letter  harmonized  so 
much  with  what  passed  in  his  own  mind,  that 
he  could  not  possibly  resard  it  as  a  matter  of 
chance.  He  wrote  therefore  to  the  man,  saying, 
that  though  he  was  well  aware  that  the  uniting 
of  that  which  was  manifold  with  that  which 
was  simple,  would  be  good  for  him,  yet  he  was 
obliged  to  live  by  his  professorship;  he  there- 
fore wished  for  a  further  explanation  of  his 
meaning.  The  answer  was,  that  he  must  resign 
himself  to  the  Lord's  guidance,  who  would  duly 
arrange  every  thing.  This  event  produced  in 
Stilllng's  mind  the  first  foreboding  of  an  ap- 
proaching change,  and  of  the  development  of 
the  Lord's  intentions  respecting  him ;  and  gave 
him,  from  that  period,  the  proper  direction,  by 
fixing  his  eye  on  the  hitherto  scarcely  jjercep- 
Cible  aim,  so  that  he  might  not  lose  any  time  in 
preparing  himself  for  it. 

About  the  same  time,  or  somewhat  later,  he 
received  a  letter  also  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Konig 
of  Burgdorf,  in  Emmenthal  in  the  canton  of  Bern, 
requesting  htm  to  go  thither;  adding  that  the  ex- 
penses ofthe  journey  were  provided  for.  This 
Mr.  Kdnig  was  blind  of  the  cataract,  and  had 
already  corresponded  with  Stilling  on  that  ac- 
count ;  the  latter  had  also  promised  him  to  come, 
as  soon  as  he  should  be  informed  that  the  travel- 
ling expenses  would  be  repaid.  Stilling  and 
Eliza,  therefore,  now  began  to  prepare  for  their 
second  journey  to  Switzerland. 

During  all  these  occurrences,  father  Wilhelm's 
state  of  health,  which  had  been  hitherto  so  very 
firm  and  durable,  took  quite  a  different  direction. 
With  respect  to  his  mental  powers,  he  had  be- 
come so  completely  a  child  that  he  had  no  longer 
any  understanding  or  judgment;  but  bis  body 
now  began  to  neglect  the  functions  necessary  to 
life;  at  the  same  time,  his  continual  lying  posi- 
tion produced  painful  sores,  so  that  his  condi- 
tion was  cxtremelv  pitiable.  The  surgeon  was 
obliged  to  come  daily,  with  a  couple  of  assist- 
ants, to  bind  his  wounded  back  and  other  parts; 
during  which  operation  the  poor  man  moaned 
so  dreadfully  that  the  whole  neighbourhood 
prayed  for  his  dissolution. 

Stilling  could  not  endure  the  misery;  he  gen- 
erally went  out  when  the  time  for  binding  up 
arrived;  but  even  in  the  interval  Wilhelm  often 
moaned  piteously.  The  day  of  his  deliverance 
at  lenjTth  arrived;  on  the  6th  of  September,  at 
half-past  ten  in  the  morning,  he  passed  over  into 
the  blissful  habitations  of  his  forefathers.  Slill- 
ins:  hnd  him  interred  with  the  solemnities  cus- 
lomiry  to  persons  in  affluent  circumstances. 

Wilhelm  Stilling  is  now  therefore  no  longer 
here  below;  his  jserene  walk,  unobserved  bv  the 
greit  of  this  world,  was  nevertheless  seed  for  a 
fruitful  furnrity.  He  is  not  always  a  great  man 
who  is  celebrated  far  and  wide;  nor  is  he  al- 
waysf^real  whodot^  much;  but ihni \nd'm(\v\H\ 


a  thousand-fold  in  the  world  to  come.  Wiihelc 
Stilling  was  one  who  sowed  in  tears;  he  u>c: 
forth  weeping  and  bearing  precious  seed;  n.» 
he  is  doubtless  reaping  with  juy.  His  cbildre:), 
Heinrich  and  Eliza,  rejoice  in  the  prospect  ui 
his  welcome;  they  rejoice  in  the  thuughi  Uiai  bi 
will  be  satisfied  with  them. 

A  week*after  father  Wilhelm  Stilling'sdea^i 
Stilling  and  Eliza  commenced  their  second  Sv.sj 
journey.  They  left  Marburg  on  Monday  lite  13  b 
of  September,  1803.  AtFraDkfon,SiilliDgtoi<.:j 
ophthalmic  patients,  who  detained  him  a  few  dav . 
On  Thursday  the  I6th,  they  arrived  early  in  iV 
afternoon  at  Heidelberg,  where  the  wekoiuc 
from  Madame  Mieg  was  deeply  affectiog  lu 
both.  Mieg  was  engaged  b?  business  in  tb« 
country,  and  did  not  arrive  till  towards  eveDioit; 
he  had  dined  in  company  with  a  person  of  emi- 
nence, who  had  expressed  the  idea  that  someprd 
man  ought  to  keep  Stilling  in  paw^  soieiif  that  k 
might  carry  on  his  benevolent  fractiux  as  an  oaldt, 
without  impediment.  This  again  excited  Still- 
ing's  attention,  together  with  all  that  bad  p^^ 
ceded  it.  The  dream  of  the  mechanic;  Fatber 
Wilbelm's  death;  and  this  speech,  which  in  it- 
self was  of  no  importance,  but  made  an  impm- 
sion  just  at  this  time;  and  finally, another  STi<$ 
journey— all  this  together  produced  in  Siiliing's 
mind  a  feeling  of  exalted  expectation. 

The  following  day,  Friday  the  17ih  of  Sep- 
tember, the  two  travellers  pursued  their  waj  to 
Carls  ruhe. 

I  must  here  go  back  a  little  in  my  narratire, 
in  order  to  bring  every  thing  into  a  proper  poiu 
of  view. 

Jacob,  as  I  have  already  observed,  had  b^ 
come  a  father,  the  previous  spring.  Xutvii^ 
standing  his  ability  and  integrity,  and  noivitb- 
standing  all  the  favorable  testimonials  ot  ik 
Marburg  magistracy,  not  the  smallest  (bioc 
could  t>e  accomplished  for  him  at  Ca^sfL 
With  his  mode  of  thinking,  it  was  impo«ciMe 
to  live  by  the  practice  of  jurisprudence;  hii 
father  was  therefore  obliged  to  assiM  hirn  coo- 
siderably,  and  besides  this,  he  now  saw  an  is- 
creasing  family  before  him.  All  this  together 
pressed  much  upon  the  worthy  young  roan;  be 
therefore  urgently  entreated  his  father  to  rccop- 
mend  him  to  the  Elector,  on  his  journey  ibroi^ 
Carlsruhe;  for  as  he  was  bom  in  the  palatioaie, 
he  could  lay  claim  to  beine  provided  for  there. 

It  is  contrary  to  Stillingpis  whole  character  to 
ask  any  thing  of  the  kind  of  a  prince  with  vbos 
he  is  in  particular  favor,  or  recommend  anr  oae 
to  an  office.  Hence,  however  necessary  it  was 
that  his  son  should  be  provided  for,  iti^medto 
him  equally  difficult,  and  almost  impossible,  lo 
make  application  on  his  behalf  to  the  Eltctor. 

I  must  also  mention,  that  the  Countess  of 
Waldeck,  in  order  to  gratify  Jaci>h  on  his  wtA- 
ding-day,  had  reqiiesteti  the  reii^iinj;  Coodioc 
WerniaFerotle  to  give  him  the  title  of  "Coocf^l- 
lor  of  Justice;"  he  did  so,  and  the  Elector  of 
Hesse  also  permitted  him  to  make  ii$e  of  tbii 
title.  I  now  return  to  the  continaaiioo  oCtue 
narrative. 

Stilling  and  Eliza  arrived  at  Carl^rnhe  in  the 
evening  of  Fri«lav  the  I7th  of  SepierobtT.  On 
Saturdav  morning,  the  I8th,  Stillin«  lixiked  ir.:^> 
the  wel)-known  Moravian  w.ntch-wont  U^, 
which  contains  two  pns<tage<«  from  the  Rii  le  ard 
two  verses  of  a  hymn  for  every  day  in  iSe  ve.>r. 
The  fii-st  passage  is  cnlled  the  \vntr  huvr  I,  akJ 
\V\<;  second^  the  doctrinal  trxt.     Srillii-!r  Mw^j^ 
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order  to  have  daily  a  religious  subject  on  which 
he  may  employ  both  bis  head  and  his  heart.  He 
(bund  with  astunishment,  that  the  words  for  that 
iay  were,  "  And  oow,  O  Lord  God,  establish  the 
ipord  that  thou  hast  spoken  concerning  thy  ser- 
rant  and  concerning  his  house,  for  ever,  and  do 
fts  thou  hast  said:"  3  Samuel,  vii.,25;  and  the 
rerse  of  the  hymn  was, 

**  His  faitbfoliiMS  O  let  oa  pnuM, 
And  to  Him  cooaecrmte  our  day* : 
Hi«  promiaes  He  will  fulfil, 
To  ttioM  tliat  know  and  do  hia  will. 
Halleliyah." 

He  then  soofht  out  also  the  doctrinal  text  for 
he  da^,  and  tound  the  beautiful  words,  <*  Be 
iioa  iaithful  unto  death,  and  I  will  give  thee 
lie  crown  of  life." 

This  remarkable  circumstance  completed  the 
^leasing  foreboding,  and  the  confidence  he  had, 
hMt  it  would  come  to  some  kind  of  elucidation 
respecting  him  durins  the  day.  Soon  after,  a 
sourt-page  entered  the  room,  presenting  the 
Blecior's  compliments,  and  requesting  him  to 
:oine  to  him  at  nine  o'clock,  and  to  stay  to  din- 
ler  with  him. 

In  consequence  of  this  command,  and  thus 
prepared.  Stilling  went  at  nine  o'clock  to  the 
palace,  where  he  was  instantly  admitted  and 
rery  graciously  received.  AAer  exchanf^ing  a 
Tew  words,  Stilling  felt  himself  at  liberty  to 
recommend  his  son;  he  began  by  premising, 
iiat  nothing  was  more  difficult  for  him  than  to 
nake  application  of  the  kind  to  princes  who 
ihowed  him  favor;  however,  his  circumstances 
lod  situation  pressed  him  so  much,  that  he  was 
low  constrained  to  make  an  exception  to  his 
nle.  He  then  gave  a  true  account  of  his  son, 
ind  offered  to  procure  the  most  valid  written 
proofs,  namely,  the  testimonials  of  the  Marburg 
bagistracy ;  and  finall v  besought  the  Elector  to 
«t  him  .^rve  in  the  lowest  station,  and  then 
promote  him  as  he  might  deserve.  If  he  only 
•amed  so  much  as  to  enable  him  to  live,  with 
lae  economy,  he  would  look  apon  it  as  a  great 
TaTor.  He  then  concluded'  with  the  words, 
"Your  Highness  will  not  take  this  first  and  last 
recommendation  ungraciously  of  me.'*  The 
Elector  expressed  himself  very  favorably;  and 
laid  he  would  see  if  he  could  not  provide  for  him 
In  the  or^nization  of  the  palatinate.  <<  Speak 
fttoo,"  added  the  excellent  prince,  "with  the 
ministers  and  privy  counsellors,  in  order  that 
they  may  know  of  the  matter  when  it  is  brought 
forward."  It  follows  of  course  that  Stilling 
promised  to  do  so,  and  also  kept  his  promise. 

This  introduction  gave  occasion  to  speak  of 
Stilling's  own  situation.  The  urbanity  of  the 
Elector  imparted  such  a  confidence  to  Stilling 
that  he  expressed  himself  exactly  as  he  inwardly 
felt ;  on  which  this  great  and  noble-minded  prince 
rejoined,  "  /  hope  Qod  vriU  give  me  the  oppartuniiy 
vf^rinpng  you  out  ofiku  painful  situation^  and 
of  fiacing  you  so  that  you  may  be  enabled  to  attend 
meky  to  your  religious  atUhorikvp^  and  to  your  ocu- 
UmUc  practice;  you  must  be  set  entirely  at  Hberiif 
from  aU  otker  earthly  occupations  and  connections.^* 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  how  Stilling  felt 
at  that  moment,  in  which  the  great  development 
of  his  destiny  beamed  so  gloriously  upon  him 
f)rom  hfar.  "Are  yon  in  hasie  with  respect  to 
the  accomplishment  of  this  affair?"  continued 
the  Elector.  Stilling:  replied,  "No,  most  srra- 
cious  Sire!  and  I  moi^t  humbly  beg  you  by  all 
means  to  wait  onil  Providence  opens  a  door 
"somewbervv  io  order  that  do  one  may  suffer  by 


it,  or  be  neglected."  The  prince  rejoined,  "  You 
can,  therefore,  wait  half-a-year,  or  a  yearl" 
Stilling  replied,  "  I  will  wait  as  long  as  God 
pleases,  and  until  vour  Highness  has  found  the 
way  which  Proviaence  marks  out." 

I  pass  over  the  remainder  of  this  remarkable 
day  in  Stiliing's  history,  only  observing  that  he 
also  paid  his  respects  to  the  Mai^ravine,  who  was 
still  inconsolable  for  the  death  of  her  late  consort. 

He  that  is  acquainted  with  the  Elector  of  Ba- 
den knows  that  this  raler  never  retracts  his 
princely  word,  but  always  performs  more  than 
he  promises.  Every  feeling  christian  heart  can 
sympathise  with  Stilling,  as  he  then  felL  Blessed 
be  the  Lord !  his  wa^rs  are  holy  I  happy  he  who 
resigns  himself  to  Him  without  reserve ;  he  that 
places  his  confidence  in  Him,  shall  never  be 
confounded  I 

On  Sunday  raoroine.  Stilling  performed  the 
operation  on  a  poor  ola  peasant,  whom  the  Elec- 
tor himself  had  sent  for;  he  then  continued  his 
journey  to  Switzerland  with  his  Eliza.  The 
nearer  they  approached  the  frontiers,  the  more 
fearful  grew  the  reports,  that  the  whole  of  Switz- 
erland was  under  arms  and  in  a  state  of  insur- 
rection. This  was  certainly  not  pleasant;  but 
Stilling  knew  that  he  was  travelling  in  his  be- 
nevolent vocation,  and  therefore,  with  Eliza,  put 
firm  confidence  in  the  Divine  protection;  nor 
was  this  confidence  unavailing. 

At  Frieburg,  in  the  Breisgau,  they  learned 
the  severe  trial  which  the  city  of  Zurich  was 
compelled  to  endure  on  the  l3th  of  September, 
but  likewLse  that  it  had  powerfully  experienced 
the  Lord's  protection.  In  the  evening  of  Tues- 
day the  21st  of  September,  they  arriv^  safe  and 
well  at  Basle,  at  the  house  of  the  worthy  Mr. 
Schorndorf ;  but  as  there  were  still  disturbances 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Buigdorf,  Stilling  wrote 
to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Konig,  stating  that  he  was  at 
Basle,  and  expected  intelligence  from  him  when 
he  could  come  with  safety.  Until  this  intelli- 
gence arrived,  they  continued  quietly  and  con- 
tentedly at  Basle ;  where  he  attended  some  oph- 
thalmic patients,  and  operated  upon  two  blud 
people. 

On  the  following  day,  Wednesday  the  SSSd  of 
September,  Stilling  had  a  great  pleasure  afibrd- 
ed  him.  There  lives  in  Basle  a  very  able 
painter,  of  the  name  of  Marquard  Wocher,  a 
man  of  the  noblest  heart  and  christian  senti- 
ments ;  on  Siilling's  first  Swiss  journey,  he  had 
conducted  him  to  a  Mr.  Reber,  a  respectable 
gentleman  there,  who  possessed  a  very  elegant 
collection  of  pictures ;  amongst  which  an  "  Ecce 
Homo"  drew  Stilling's  particular  attention.  Af- 
ter contemplating  for  some  time  this  representa- 
tion of  the  sufiering  Saviour,  tears  came  into 
his  eyes;  Wocher  observed  it,  and  asked  him 
if  the  picture  pleased  him.  Stilling  answered, 
"  Extremely!  Ah,  if  I  had  only  a  faithful  copy 
of  it !  but  I  cannot  afiford  it."  "  Vou  shall  have 
it,"  rejoined  Wocher;  "I  will  make  you  a  pres- 
ent of^it." 

On  the  day  above-mentioned,  Wocher  brought 
this  beautiful  painting  as  a  welcome ;  every  con- 
noisseur admires  it. 

This  is  also  the  place  where  I  must  mention 
one  of  the  extraordinary  favors  of  God.  Who 
can  recount  them  alH  but  one  and  another, 
which  stand  in  connection  with  this  history, 
must  not  be  omitted. 

Mv  reader  'wVW  T^tf^rcsJoftT  ^.  '^'TS^vv'^i- 
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bim  from  head  to  foot.  Stilling,  it  is  true, 
whilst  he  was  with  Mr.  Spanier,  had  repaid 
him  fur  the  money  he  had  laid  out;  but  it 
grieved  him  often  that  be  could  not  in  any  way 
recompense  to  the  worthy  family  of  this  noble- 
minded  individual  his  kindness  to  him.  This 
recompense  was  now  to  be  made  in  a  very 
striking  manner,  a  manner  worthy  of  God. 

Mr.  Isaac's  eldest  son  had  also  learned  the 
trade  of  a  tailor,  and  in  the  course  of  his  travels 
had  been  at  Basle,  where  he  resided  some  years; 
and  being  also  a  sincere  lover  of  religion,  he 
had  become  acquainted  with  the  true  worship- 
pers of  Christ  in  that  place.  He  had  afterwards 
settled  at  Waldstadt— Rade  Vorm  Wald,  in  the 
duchy  of  Berg,  his  native  place,  taken  his  broth- 
ers and  sisters  to  him,  and  Kept  house  with  them ; 
but  as  he  could  not  bear  the  sitting-posture,  he 
began  a  little  shop;  a  worthy  merchant  gave 
bim  credit,  and  thus  he  maintained  himself  and 

•  the  family  honestly  and  uprightly.  This  sum- 
mer, on  the  23d  of  August,  a  fire  broke  out;  in 
a  few  hours  the  whole  town  was  laid  in  ashes, 
and  the  good  children  of  the  pious  Isaac  not 
only  lost  that  which  belonged  to  them,  but  also 
the  whole  of  the  stock  bought  on  credit.  Friend 
Becker,  for  such  is  the  real  family-name,  did 
not  communicate  this  misfortune  to  Stilling,  for 
he  was  too  delicate  in  his  sentiments  to  do  so : 
but  another  friend  wrote  to  him,  and  reminded 
him  of  his  obligations  to  this  family.  Stilling 
felt  himself  in  a  dilemma;  what  he  could  give 
the  family  even  at  the  utmost,  was  only  a  trifle 
for  them,  and  yet,  situated  as  he  was,  it  would 
be  oppressively  fell  by  himself;  he  therefore 
sent  wnat  he  could,  and  as,  just  before  his  jour- 
ney, he  wrote  No.  12  of  the  "  Grey  Man,"  he 
annexed  to  it  an  account  of  this  calamity,  and 
besought  compassionate  aid.  While  remaining 
in  Basle,  Stillmg,  at  the  request  of  the  members 
of  the  German  Society,  gave  a  religious  address, 
at  which  several  hundred  persons  were  present; 
at  the  close  of  the  discourse,  Stilling  reminded 
them  of  his  former  fViend,  and  related  his  mis- 
fortune to  them;  and  his  address  operated  so 
efieciually  that  the  same  evening  nearly  a  hun- 
dred guilders  were  collected  and  brought  to 
Stilling.  This  was  the  handsome  commence- 
ment of  a  considerable  assistance;  for  the  me- 
morial in  No.  12  of  the  "Grey  Man,"  produced 
about  a  thousand  guilders  for  Becker's  children, 
and  about  five  hundred  for  the  town  of  Rade 
Vorm  Wald,  all  which  money  was  transmitted 
to  Stilling. 

I  relate  this,  merely  to  prove  that  the  Lord 
provides  so  completely  for  those  who  suffer 
themselves  to  be  guided  entirely  and  uncondi- 
tionally by  Him,  uiat  they  are  enabled  to  repay 
all  debts  whatever,  and  even  testimonies  of 
Christian  afiection. 

In  a  few  days  the  news  arrived  from  Burg- 
dorf  that  every  thing  was  quiet  there ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which.  Stilling  and  Eliza  set  out  on 
the  29ih  of  September.  He  performed  the  op- 
eration on  an  individual  at  Liestall ;  at  Leufel- 
fingen,  they  dined  with  their  friend  Madame 
Fliiheb.tcher;  at  Olten  they  found  friends  from 
Aarau,  with  whom  they  drank  tea;  and  at  Aar- 
bur'g  ihey  were  fetched  by  the  worthy  bailiff 
Senn,  of  *&ufingen,  with  whom  they  were  to  pass 
the  night  As  they  drove  down  the  magnificent 
vale  of  Aar  in  the  evening,  and  whilst  the  de- 
clioingsun  irradiated  the  whole  landscape,  Still- 

iog  sa  w,  all  at  once,  in  the  south- wesl,aWe  lYie' 


sented  a  brilliant  appearance;  be  soon  discoveici 
that  it  was  a  snowy  mountain,  probably  the 
Jungfrau,  or  the  Jungferhorn.  He  that  his 
never  .seen  any  thin^  of  the  kind  can  have  na 
conception  of  it;  it  is  just  as  if  the  individail 
beheld  a  celestial  landscape  in  the  regions  of 
light;  but  the  view  is  all  that  is  pleasing,  for  (• 
climb  up  thither,  and  to  dwell  in  the  eternal  ice 
and  snow,  would  not  be  very  agreeable.  Friend 
Senn,  who  drove  before  in  nis  cabriolet,  turned 
about  and  exclaimed, "  What  divine  majesty !  I 
have  seen  the  snow-hills  illuminated  many  hoa- 
dred  times,  and  yet  the  sight  always  affects  me." 

After  being  very  kindly  entertained  at  Mr. 
Senn's  house  at  Zofingen,  they  rode  the  next 
morning  to  Burgdorf,  where  they  arrived  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  took  up  their  quar- 
ters at  the  parsonage.  The  town  of  Bar^orf 
lies  on  a  hill,  which  resembles  a  saddle;  on  the 
summit  towards  the  west,  stands  the  churchy 
with  the  parsonage ;  and  on  the  eastern  summit 
lies  the  castle ;  on  the  saddle  between  these  tv» 
summits,  lies  the  town  itself,  which  hangs  domi 
on  both  sides  like  a  parti-coloured  saddle-cloth; 
on  the  northern  side,  the  Emme,  a  roaring  wood- 
land torrent,  rushes  past.  There  is  a  beautiful 
prospect  from  both  summits;  towards  the  nonb- 
west  are  the  Jura,  there  called  the  Blue  Mount- 
ains, and  in  the  south  the  magnificent  Alpine 
range  appears  again,  from  the  Mutterhom  and 
Schreckoom,  to  a  considerable  distance  beyooi 
the  Jungfrau. 

Stilling  operated  upon  several  blind  persons 
here;  the  worthy  Mr.  Konig  regained  the  peiw 
feet  sight  of  one  eye ;  besides  these,  he  also  at- 
tended upon  many  ophthalmic  patients.  I  must 
mention  one  operation,  in  particular,  during 
which  something  occurred  which  throws  ligl^ 
upon  the  character  of  the  Swiss  peasaniry. 
Two  strong  and  handsome  men,  dress^  as 
peasants,  but  in  a  very  decent  and  cleanly  man- 
ner—for cleanliness  is  a  prominent  feature  ia 
the  character  of  the  Swiss— came  to  the  parson- 
age, with  an  aged  and  venerable  grey-headei 
man,  and  inquired  for  the  strange  doctor:  Still- 
ing came,  and  one  of  them  said  to  him,  "We 
have  brought  our  father  to  you;  he  is  blind; 
can  you  help  him  1"  Stilling  looked  at  his  eyes, 
and  replied,  "Yes,  dear  friends  I  With  God's 
help,  your  father  shall  return  home  seeing.** 
The  men  were  silent,  but  the  big  tears  rolled  lilre 
pearls  down  their  cheeks;  the  lips  of  the  old 
man  trembled,  and  his  sightless  eves  were  wet 

During  the  operation,  one  of  the  sons  placed 
himself  on  one  side  of  his  father,  and  the  other 
on  the  other  side;  in  this  position,  thev  looked 
on.  When  all  was  over,  and  the  father  saw 
again,  the  tears  flowed  afresh,  but  no  one  .said  a 
word,  till  the  eldest  said,  '-  Doctor,  what  do  «e 
owe  you  1"  Stilling  answered,  "  I  am  not  an 
oculist  for  money;  but  as  I  am  on  a  journey, 
and  am  at  much  expense,  I  will  take  something, 
if  you  can  give  me  any  thing;  but  it  must  not 
be  burdensome  to  you  in  the  least."  The  ekU 
est  son  replied,  pathetically,  *'  Nothing  is  bur- 
densome to  us  that  regards  our  father;"  aid  the 
vounger  added,  "  Our  left  hand  does  not  take 
back  what  our  right  hand  has  given ;"  which  is 
as  much  as  to  say,  "  What  we  give,  we  give 
willingly."  Stilling  pressed  their  hands,  with 
tears,  and  said,  "  Excellent  1  yoa  are  worthy  peo- 
ple; God  will  bless  you." 

Stilling  and  Eliza  made  many  friends  in  Bar|r- 
\doT^.   T\an  ^^t^  loaded  with  kindnesses  f^K. 


horizon,  a  paiple-coloared  meteor,  wbich  pie-  \]&s>\!ixnni&An^  oil  %SAs>A!Qni\uA>^^«ij^Ueni  hbr 
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dame  Kdnig  maoe  them  ashamed  by  her  su- 

Srabundant  faithful  attention  and  hospitality, 
ere  also  they  became  acquainted  with  the  cel- 
ebrated Pestafozzi  and  his  institution  for  educa- 
tion, which  now  excites  so  much  attention  every 
where.  Pestalozzi's  prominent  feature  is  love 
to  man,  and  particularly  to  children ;  hence  he 
has  long  devoted  himself  to  the  subject  of  edu- 
cation ;  he  is  consequently  an  estimable  and  no- 
ble-minded man.  That  which  is  taught  is  not, 
strictly  speaking,  the  object  that  excites  so  much 
attention,  but  it  is  his  plan  of  tuition,  the  in- 
struction of  children,  which  is  astonishing,  and 
no  one  would  believe  it  till  he  had  seen  and 
heard  it;  but  it  is  peculiarly  only  the  intuitive 
perceptions  that  are  developed  by  it,  which  have 
reference  to  time  and  space;  in  this  his  pupils 
attain,  in  a  short  time,  to  a  hieh  degree  of  per- 
lisction.  But  how  it  will  result  with  respect  to 
the  development  of  abstract  ideas,  and  of  the 
moral  and  religious  powers,  and,  generally,  what 
influence  the  Pestalozzian  method  will  have 
upon  practical  life  in  future,  time  must  reveal. 
It  is  however  necessary  to  be  careful,  and  first 
of  all  to  see  what  will  become  of  the  boys  that 
are  educated  in  this  manner.  It  is  really  a  haz- 
ardous thing,  to  drive  on  at  such  a  rapid  rate  in 
matters  of  education,  before  one  is  sure  of  a  good 
result. 

On  Monday,  the  4th  of  October,  in  the  after- 
noon, Stilling  and  Eliza  travelled  four  leagues 
farther  to  Bern,  where  they  lodged  with  Steward 
Niebans,  a  pious  and  faithful  friend  of  God  and 
man.  Their  four  days'  residence  in  this  extreme- 
ly beautiful  town  was  completely  taken  up  by 
business:  cataract  operations,  ministering  to 
many  ophthalmic  patients,  and  paying  and  re- 
ceiving visits,  rapidly  succeeded  each  other. 
The  two  travellers  here  al.«o  added  greatly  to 
their  stock  of  friends;  and  Stilling  became  inti- 
mate more  particularly  with  the  three  pious 
nreachers  Wyttenbach,  Miiesslin,  and  Lorsa. 
Nor  must  the  estimable  brothers  Sluder  be  for- 
gotten ;  one  of  whom  presented  him  with  a  beau- 
tifully coloured  copperplate,  representing  the 
prospect  from  Bern  to  the  snowy  mountains, 
orawn  and  engraved  by  himself. 

On  the  10th  of  October,  Stilling  and  Eliza  set 
off  again  from  Bern.  On  the  way,  they  saw  at 
Hindelbank  the  celebrated  monument  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Langhan's  lady,  a  performance  of  the  great 
Hessian  artist  Nahl. 

At  Burgdorf  Srilling  operated  upon  some 
blind  people,  and  then  Itoth  set  out  again  by  way 
of  Zonnsen  to  Zurich,  Winterthur,  and  St.  Gall, 
where  they  lodged  with  the  pious  and  learned 
Antistes  Stahelin,  and  again  formed  a  friendly 
alliance  with  many  estimable  individuals.  He 
there  couched  onlv  one  person,  but  attended 
several  who  i^ere  diseased  in  the  eye. 

On  Wednesday,  the  27th  of  October,  they 
travelled  through  the  paradisiacal  Thnrgau, 
along  the  Bodensee,  to  Schaff  hausen.  On  the 
road  thither,  a  man  was  freed  from  the  cataract 
at  Arbon.  At  Schaffhausen,  they  again  resided 
with  the  dear  family  of  the  Kirchhofers.  There 
was  here  also  much  to  do,  but  at  the  same  time 
mental  uneasiness  and  sorrow ;  for  on  Sunday, 
the  31st  of  October,  in  the  afternoon,  the  French 
again  entered  the  place. 

On  Monday,  the  1st  of  November,  they  left 
beloved  Switzerland;  but  as  a  blind  merchant 
of  Ebingen  had  sent  an  express  to  Schaffhausen, 
they  were  obliiypd  to  mate  a  considerable  cir- 
CDJt  bjr  way  ofMCsskirch  uid  the  Swabian  Alp*, 


from  Ebingen  they  were  sent  for  to  Balingen, 
where  there  was  also  much  to  do;  and  from 
thence  they  rode  to  Stutigard,  where  they  en- 
joyed a  blissful  abode  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Von 
Seckendorf,  and  where  Stilling  was  also  ena- 
bled to  be  of  service  to  many  afflicted  people. 

Here  he  found,  to  his  great  joy,  the  Moravian 
Unity-elder  Goldmann,  with  whom  he  entered 
into  a  warm  and  fraternal  connexion. 

From  Stnttgard  they  were  again  obliged  to 
make  a  large  and  tedious  circuit  through  the 
Black  Forest  to  Calw,  where  Stilling  found  the 
pious  and  Rev.  Mr.  Havlin  of  New  Bulach, 
with  his  excellent  spouse  and  daughter,  who 
were  all  three  already  known  to  him  by  letter. 
Here  also  a  circle  of  worthy  people  collected 
about  the  travellers,  in  the  nouse  of  the  pious 
book-keeper  Schille.  From  thence  they  travel- 
led, on  Tuesday,  the  9th  of  November,  to  Carls- 
ruhe.  It  was  at  the  desire  of  the  Margravine 
that  Stilling  made  this  circuit,  because  there 
were  several  blind  persons  there,  who  required 
his  aid.  The  Elector  repeated  his  promise ;  and 
on  Friday,  the  12th  of  November,  they  com- 
menced their  journey  home,  by  way  of  Manheim 
and  Frankfort:  in  the  latter  place,  and  at  Vilbel, 
three  blind  persons  were  couched ;  and  on  Tues- 
day, the  I6th  of  November,  they  again  arrived 
well  and  happy  in  Marburg. 

The  first  Swiss  journey  solved  the  first  prob- 
lem in  Stilling's  lite — the  payment  of  his  debts; 
and  the  second  solved  the  second— Stilling's 
future  sphere  of  action. 

What  the  exalted  Governor  of  the  world  be- 
gins He  accomplishes,  in  small  things  as  well 
as  in  great — in  the  cottaee  of  the  peasant  as  in 
the  cocirt  of  the  monarch.  He  forgets  the  ant 
as  little  as  the  greatest  potentate.  Nothing 
proves  unsuccessful  with  Him,  and  nothing 
stops  short  with  Him.  Providence  proceeds 
uninterrupted  on  its  exalted  path. 

Brother  Going  married,  in  the  spring  of  180S, 
an  excellent  lady,  who  is  worthy  of  him.  Still- 
ing, Eliza,  sister  Maria,  and  Jacob,  set  out  ia 
order  to  be  present  at  the  marriage,  which  was 
to  be  celebrated  at  Homberg  in  Lower  Hessia,, 
in  the  house  of  the  worthy  widow  of  the  Metro- 
politan Wiskemaun,  the  mother  of  the  bride» 
Now  there  lives  in  Cassel  a  noble-minded,  pi- 
ously-disposed, and  affluent  individual.  Coun- 
sellor Enyeim,  who  was  a  widower,  and  whose 
two  amiable  children  were  married ;  he  therefore 
lived  alone,  with  a  footman  and  a  cook;  and 
was  again  in  want  of  a  pious  and  faithful 
spouse,  who  might  accompany  him  in  his  pil- 
grimage through  life. 

A  brother  of  this  worthy  man  is  preacher  at 
Homberg,  and  likewise  a  very  amiable  charac- 
ter; and  having  seen  and  observed  sister  Marlii^ 
considered  that  she  would  make  his  brother  fn 
Cassel  happy.  After  the  observance  of  the  due 
precautionaiy  measures  and  rules  of  decorum, 
the  match  was  concluded;  and  Maria,  the  noble, 

fentle,  good,  and  pious  soul,  has  obtained  a  hus- 
and  such  as  suits  her  exactly ;  she  is  as  happy 
as  a  person  can  be  here  below. 

Thus  the  blessing  of  the  elder  Coings  rests 
upon  these  four  children;  they  are  all  happily 
and  blissfully  married ;  for  brother  Going  has 
obtained  a  consort  such  as  the  Lord  gives  to  the 
man  whom  he  loves;  Amalia  also  lives  happily 
with  Stilling's  virtuous  soti.  YXvta.  v«:^^^  '^^ 
most  painto  ati^  Y^^te^t^v  v^'Cti,^\^>:^>»!^.'a>  '^^i 
i  however,  besVeie*  ^«lV\vw  ^^^^^\>^'^!f^^ 

sracA  fat  b«c  ltom^eV«>t»- 
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The  year  1803  was  terminated  by  an  agree-       In  fact,  Stilling  could  now  remain  no  loDfia 


able  viMi;  Stillin^s  next  relative,  and  the  inti- 
mate i'riend  of  his  youth  from  the  cradle,  the 
chief  surveyor  of  the  mines  at  Dillenburg,  paid 
him  a  visit  of  some  days.  He  is  Johann  Still- 
lug's  second  son,  and  a  man  of  integrity  and 
ability.  Both  renewed  their  fraternal  bond,  and 
parted  with  regret. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1803,  a  circum- 
stance occurred  that  had  an  important  influence 
upon  Stilling's  fate.  An  edict  from  Cassel  ar- 
nved  at  the  Marburg  University,  to  the  eflect 
that  no  author  should  send  his  compositions  to  the 
presSf  untU  they  had  been  examined  by  the  pro-rector 
and  dean  of  the  faculty  to  whose  department  the 
treatise  belonged. 

This  limitation  of  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
which  had  no  reference  to  the  whole  country,  or 
to  all  the  schools  of  learning,  or  the  leam<^  in 
Hessia  generally,  but  solely  to  Marburg,  uncom- 
monly grieved  all  the  professors  there,  who  were 
not  in  the  lea^st  conscious  of  any  thing  wrong; 
for,  in  fact,  none  but  professors,  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  difficult  collegiate  relations, 
can  have  an  idea  how  greatly  an  honest  man  is 
exposed  to  all  possible  raillery  when  two  of  his 
colleagues  possess  the  right  lo  examine  his  works. 
Stilling  reflected  awhile,  and  probably  every 
Marburg  professor  did  the  same,  upon  what 
could  posMbly  have  occasioned  this  severe  ordi- 
nance.   There  was  now  nothing  published  by  a 
Marburg  author,  except  the  usual  academical 
writings,  programmes,  dissertations,  &c.,  but 
the  "  Grey  Man,"  by  Stilling,  and  the  Theologi- 
cal Annals  by  Wacheler;  one  of  these  two, 
therefore,  must  probably  have  become  suspect- 
ed.   Stilling  reflected  over  the  last  number  of 
the  "  Grey  Man,"  and  found  nothing  that  was 
in  the  least  objectionable ;  he  could  not,  there- 
fore, possibly  imagine  that  such  an  orthodox 
work,  which  has  for  its  object  piety,  the  general 
tranquillity  and   safety,  and   the  maintaining 
of  obedience  and  the  aflection  of  the  subjects 
towards  their  rulers,  had  given  rise  to  a  law  so 
grievous  to  the  University.    In  order,  however, 
to  obtain  a  certainty  in  the  matter,  he  wrote  a 
very  polite  and  cordial  letter  to  a  certain  gentle- 
man in  Cassel,  whom  he  had  never  injured  in 
the  slightest  degree,  and  modestly  inquired  the 
cause  of  the  severe  edict  concerning  the  censor- 
ship.   But  how  was  he  alarmed  on  receiving, 
in  a  rather  satirical  and  ungracious  reply,  the 
news  that  the  "  Grey  Man"  had  caused  the  cen- 
sor-edict.    By  degrees  this  became  generally 
known ;  and  any  one  may  easily  imagine  how 
Stilling  must  have  felt  when  he  reflected  that 
he  had  given  occasion  for  the  imposition  of  so 
heavy  a  burden  upon  the  University.    He  had 
BOW  at  once  finished  with  Marburg  and  Hesse ; 
and  the  time  seemed  tedious  to  him,  till  the  Lord 
should  completely  decide  his  fate.    I  scarcely 
need  mention  that  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  was 
entirely  innocent  of  this  edict;  for  how  can 
a  ruler  read  and  examine  every  work  ?— he  must 
eommit  these  and  many  other  things  to  be  de- 
cided by  men  of  experience  in  such  matters.    I 
appeal  to  all  the  readers  of  the  "Grey  Man," 
Acd  if  a  single  passage  can  be  shown  which  i< 
opposed  to  tiie  imperial  law  of  censorship,  I  will 
confess  I  have  been  in  error. 

Ought  not  a  hint  to  hare  been  given  Stilling 
to  cease  publishing  the  "  Grey  Man  1"  But,  in- 
Alead  of  this,  to  make  htm  a  slumbVinf^-bAocVt  lo 


in  Hessia;  and  how  fortunate  it  was  thai,  sbonlj 
before,  a  pleasing  prospect  had  been  uolulded  u 
him  at  Carlsruhe.  He  openly  declared,  as  weU 
as  in  his  prote^st,  which  at  his  reque:^t  wai  an- 
nexed to  the  memorial  of  the  University  u>  lae 
Elector,  that  if  his  Highness  would  relieve  ibe 
University  from  the  censorial  edict,  he  alooe 
would  submit  himself  to  it.  But  this  pro?ai 
of  no  avail ;  the  law,  once  given,  continued  in 
force. 

The  Elector  had  otherwise  always  sbovn 
Stilling  much  favor,  for  which  he  will  ibank 
him  in  eternity;  and  his  respectful  atiacbiD»t 
to  this  prince,  who  may  be  called  great  in  so 
many  respects,  will  never  be  extinguished. 

During  these  Easter  holidays,  another  im- 
portant and  remarkable  journey  was  underuiRB. 
At  Hermhtit,  in  Upper  Losatia,  and  the  ae^ 
borhood,  there  were  many  blind  people,  and 
such  as  were  diseased  in  the  eve,  who  desired 
Stilling's  aid.  His  dear  and  faithful  correspond- 
ent, Erxleben,  therefore  wrote  to  him  to  cuoe, 
and  that  the  expenses  of  the  journey  were  al- 
ready provided  for.  Stilling  and  Eliza  conse- 
quently prepared  themselves  for  another  long 
journey ;  for  Hermhut  is  fifiy-nine  Grernuniaiies 
distant  from  Marburg. 

On  Friday,  the  25ih  of  March,  they  set  oat 
from  Marburg.  On  account  of  the  badness  of 
the  roads  in  Thuringia,  they  resolved  to  go  by 
way  of  Eisenach.  Stilling  here  saw,  lor  the  first 
time,  a  gentleman  who  had  been  many  years  hii 
friend,  the  treasury-director.  Von  Gochhaosa; 
this  worthy  man  was  then  ill,  but  he  soon  be- 
gan to  amend.  They  did  not  slop  on  the  way, 
but  travelled  through  Gotha,  Erfurib,  Weiour, 
Naumburg,  Weissenfels,  Leipzig,  and  Wurzea, 
where  they  spent  a  few  hours  very  aneeably 
with  their  Christian  friend,  Justiciary  Ritcber, 
with  whom,  and  his  daughter  Augusta,  Stiliiag 
carries  on  an  edifying  correspondence,  and  then 
proceeded  to  Meissen  and  Dresden.  They  passed 
the  night  there  at  the  Golden  Angel,  and  £MUid 
their  friend  Von  Cuningbam  likewise  ilL  Still- 
ing paid  a  visit  the  same  evening  to  the  vener- 
able minister,  Von  Burgsdorf,  and  was  leceired 
like  a  Christian  friend. 

On  Friday,  the  first  of  April,  thev  traveUed 
into  Lusaiia,  and  arrived  in  the  aftemooo  at 
Kleinwelke,  a  beautiful  Moravian  settlemesL 
They  found  their  friend  the  Rev.  Mr.  Nietschke 
in  profound  grief;  he  had  lost  his  excelieotcoc- 
sort  a  fortnight  before,  for  this  liCe.  Stilling 
wept  with  him;  for  this  is  the  best  consolatioa 
which  can  be  afforded  to  one  who,  like  Nietschke, 
can  have  recourse  to  every  source  of  coiuoU- 
tion.  Nature  demands  her  rights ;  the  outvard 
man  mourns,  whilst  the  inward  is  resicned  to 
God.  •^ 

They  were  present,  in  the  evening,  at  thesiu^ 
ing,  or  the  commencement  of  the  celebration  6i 
the  pass  ion- week.  They  formed  several  aeive- 
able  acquaintances  in  this  place,  and  ScJliiig 
looked  at  a  few  blind  people,  on  whom  he  in- 
tended to  operate  on  his  return. 

On  Saturday,  the  second  of  April,  tbev  trav- 
elled in  the  morning  from  Kleinwelke,  throogb 
Budissin  and  Lobau,  to  Hermhut.  This  place 
lies  on  an  elevated  level,  between  two  hillsthe 
one  to  the  north,  the  other  towards  the  sontb;  ibs 
former  is  called  the  Gutbery,  and  the  lauer  ibs 
HeVEiT\<iVAber^^  on  each  of  which  sunds  a  parii- 


■//  his  coliea^neK  and  the  whole  \3n\veTO\iv,w«L?>Y\c\TvAtoTsiw\\wi<»^^\w»veci  is  extremely  m 
Wf  hard  for  st  man  who  bad  served  Vi\s*pr\nce\\:\l\x\.    Kv^^uv^i^Nm^s^m^  <femMeit;iaraidi 
oaibe  state  with  all  fidelity  for  slxveen  ^eaiTa. 
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the  east,  the  majestic  Silesian  Giant  Hills  are 
seen,  and  towards  the  south  is  a  distant  prospect 
of  Bohemia. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  how  cordially  and 
lovingly  Stilling  and  Eliza  were  received  at  this 
extremely  beautiful  and  agreeable  place,  and 
luiw  much  enjoyment  they  experienced  there. 
I  am  equally  unable  to  recount  the  history  of 
their  ten  days'  residence,  fur  it  would  increase 
the  size  of  this  volume  too  much;  besides  which, 
Stilling  was  seriously  requested  by  the  Elders 
not  to  say  or  vniU  muck  to  the  praise  of  the  Mora- 
vian Ckurch^  since  it  prospered  better  under  oppres- 
Jiffi)  contempt,  and  oblivion,  than  when  U  was  com- 


Erzleben  and  Goldmann  were  particularly 
glad  of  their  arrival,  the  first  as  correspondent, 
and  the  second  from  personal  acquaintance  at 
Stuttgard.  No  one  will  take  it  amiss  that  I  do 
not  on  this  occasion  mention  the  names  of  any 
other  friends.  How  could  I  name  them  all? 
And  if  I  did  not  do  that,  it  might  pain  him  who 
was  omitted. 

Were  I  even  only  to  mention  the  many  per- 
sons of  rank  and  nobility  with  whom  Stilling  and 
Eliza  entered  into  a  fraternal  alliance  here,  it 
would  again  grieve  a  number  of  excellent  souls 
of  the  middle  class,  and  that  justly;  for  in  the 
connection  existing  at  Hermhut  all  are  nearly 
allied  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  rank  is  no  longer 
of  any  value,  but  the  new  creature,  which  is 
born  of  water  and  the  Spirit.  He,  however,  who 
wishes  to  know  more  of  Hermhut  and  iis  reli- 
gious and  political  constitution,  has  only  to  read 
Uie  Rev.  Mr.  Frohberger*s  letters  on  Hermhut, 
where  he  will  find  every  thing  minutely  de- 
scril)ed. 

The  celebration  of  the  passion-week  is  heart- 
cheering  and  heavenlv  in  all  the  Moravian  set- 
tlements, but  especially  at  Hermhut.  Stilling 
and  Eliza  diligently  and  devoutly  attended  all 
the  services  that  are  devoted  to  it.  The  vener- 
able bishops  and  elders  allowed  them  also  to 
communicate  with  the  church  on  the  evening  of 
Holy  Thursday.  This  communion  is  what  it 
properly  ought  to  be — a  solemn  uniting  with 
Christ  the  Head,  and  with  all  his  members  of 
every  religious  denomination.  What  a  piously- 
disposed  heart  experiences  on  this  occasion, 
cannot  be  described— it  must  be  experienced. 
Su'lling  felt  at  that  time  as  if  he  were  conse- 
crated to  his  new  and  future  occupation;  and 
for  such  a  consecration,  certainly  no  place  was 
belter  fitted  than  that  in  which  Jesus  Christ  and 
his  religion  are  confessed  and  taught,  perhaps 
the  most  clearly  and  purely  in  the  whole  world ; 
than  that  place  where,  in  proportion  to  the  pop- 
ulation generally,  certainly  the  greatest  number 
of  true  Christians  dwell. 

I  must  however  notice,  in  particular,  two  in- 
dividuals at  Hermhut,  the  lord  of  the  manor. 
Baron  Watteville,  and  his  consort,  bom  Count- 
ess of  Zinzendorf.  This  worthy  lady  much 
resembles  her  late  father,  and  overflows  in 
a  similar  manner  with  love  to  God  and  man ; 
her  husband  is  also  a  worthy  and  religious  man, 
and  both  of  them  showed  Stilling  and  Eliza 
much  friendship. 

Stilling  operated  upon  several  persons  at 
Hermhut,  and  administered  help  and  advice  to 
some  hundreds,  for  the  concourse  of  people  re- 
quiring as.sistance  was  extremely  great 

On  Easter  Tuesday,  the  I2th  of  April,  they  set 
out  from  Hermhut  to  Kleinweike,  amidst  the 
ilessings  of  man/  worthy  people.    Here  a  few 


more  were  couched ;  and  the  next  dav  they  rode 
10  Dresden,  where  they  continued  till  Saturday, 
and  then  relumed  by  way  of  Waldheim,  Cokiia, 
Grimma,  and  Wurzen,  to  Leipzig.  The  reason 
of  this  circuitous  route  was,  because  there  were 
some  blind  people  in  the  poorhouse  at  Waldheim, 
whom  the  kind  father  of  the  poor,  the  minister 
Von  Burgsdorf,  desired  to  see  restored  to  sight; 
they  had  also  a  friendly  invitation  from  his  cbi^ 
dren,  the  Von  Hopfgartens  in  Coldiz.  Stilling 
there  performed  the  last  caUract-operation  on 
this  iourney.  I  regret  that  I  cannot,  and  dare 
not,  loudly  and  publicly  thank  all  the  dear  and 
excellent  people  who  manifested  such  unspeak- 
able kindness  to  Stilling  and  Eliza,  and  with 
whom  they  united  themselves  for  time  and  eter- 
nity. Every  one,  however,  will  see  that  this 
cannot  be  done,  for  many  important  reasons;  we 
will  leave  it  for  the  next  world. 

In  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  the  2lst,  they 
set  off  from  Leipzig,  and  passed  the  night  at 
Weissenfels ;  the  following  day  they  travelled 
to  Weimar,  and  as  they  bad  a  commission  from 
the  settlement  of  Hermhut  to  Neu-Dietendorf^ 
they  made  a  little  circuit  thither  from  E>furth, 
spent  the  Sunday  there,  and  then  travelled  on 
Monilay,  by  way  of  Gotha,  to  Eisenach.  In 
Goiha,  Stilling  wailed  upon  the  duke,  with  whom 
he  had  a  short  and  interesting  conference. 

At  Eisenach  ihey  found  their  dear  friend  Von 
Guchhausen  better  again ;  with  him,  his  brother 
and  sister,  and  the  worthy  Doctor  Miiller,  they 
spent  a  pleasant  evening,  and  then  travelled,  on 
Tuesday,  the  aClh  of  April,  to  Cassel.  Here 
they  rested  till  Monday,  the  2nd  of  May.  Brother 
Coing  came  also  thither  with  his  lady,  and  the 
brothers  and  sisters  spent  the  few  days  very 
pleasantly  together.  Brother  Coing  then  returned 
home  with  his  Julia,  and  Stilling  and  Eliza,  on 
the  day  above-mentioned,  to  Marburg. 

It  is  a  matter  of  notoriety  that  the  landgrave 
of  Hesse  Cassel  accepted  the  Electoral  dignity 
this  spring,  for  which  purpose  great  solemnities 
were  prepared.  In  the  meantime,  early  in  the 
morning  of  Friday,  the  20th  of  May,  Stilling  re- 
ceived a  letter  by  a  courier  from  Cassel,  in  which 
he  was  requested  to  take  post  immediately  and 
go  thither,  for  Prince  Charles  of  Hesse  was  there 
from  Denmark;  he  had  unexpectedly  surprised 
his  brother,  and  wished  now  to  speak  with  Still- 
ing also.  The  latter  immediately  ordered  post- 
horses,  Eliza  also  got  readv,  and  at  half-past  five 
thev  were  both  seated  in  their  carriage;  at  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening  they  arrived  at  their 
brother  and  sister  Enyeim's  in  Cassel.  In  the 
course  of  the  two  following  days  Stilling  spent 
some  extremely  pleasant  hours  with  the  prince; 
affairs  of  the  greatest  importance  concerning  the 
kingdom  of  God  were  discussed.  Prince  Charles 
is  a  true  Christian ;  he  cleaves  with  the  highest 
degree  of  affection  and  adoration  to  the  Redeem- 
er; he  lives  and  dies  for  him;  at  the  same  time 
he  possesses  singular  and  extraordinary  knowl- 
edge and  acquirements,  which  are  by  no  means 
for  everyone,  and  which  can  in  no  wise  be  men- 
tioned here.  After  taking  a  Christian  and  affec- 
tionate leave  of  this  great  and  enlightened  prince. 
Stilling  and  Eliza  set  off  again  from  Cassel  on 
Monday,  the  23d  of  May,  and  arrived  in  the 
evening  at  Marburg. 

Stilling's  lectures  were  very  ill  attended  this 
summer.    Had  it  not  been  for  the  new  prospect 
afforded  him  the  previous  «MA>Yroxv  ^x^^a.^^^^^^ 
he  woM\d  YiaiNe  \«ftTi  \Tic.oTkSKJ«Wsfc.  T^^-   J*^ 
sunlide  vacaxVoTiuo^  «^^^QwX«^.   ^\>axB%^»i 
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Eliza  had  long  purposed  visiting  their  friends  at 
WitigensteiDi  daring  these  holidays;  and  as 
8tilling\s  birth-place  is  only  five  leagues  distant 
from  that  place,  they  intended  to  make  a  pilgrim- 
Ase  together  to  Tiefenbach  and  Florenburg,  and 
▼isit  all  the  places  wnlch  Stiliing^s  chUdhootl  and 
fmUhftd  years  had  rendered  remarkable— at  least 
to  them.  Stilling  rejoiced  much  in  the  expect- 
ation of  once  more  visiting  these  places,  arm-in- 
arm with  his  dear  Eliza,  which  he  had  not  seen 
for  thirty-seven  or  thirty-eight  years.  A  thrill- 
ing sensation  pervaded  him  when  these  ideas 
presented  themselves  to  his  mind. 

For  the  accompli^hment  of  this  purpose,  they 
both  set  off  for  Wittgenstein,  which  is  seven 
leagues  distant  from  Marburg,  on  Satui-day,  the 
38th  of  May,  the  day  before  Whitsunday,  ac- 
companied by  their  son  Frederick,  now  eight 
year>  old,  to  whom  they  intended  (o  show  his  fa- 
ther's birth-place.  The  chancery-director,  Hom- 
bergk  of  Vach,  is  a  native  of  Marburg,  and  not 
only  a  near  relative  of  Eliza,  but  he  and  his  con- 
sort are  also  Stilling  and  Eliza's  intimate  friends, 
and  are  excellent  characters.  Their  abode  with 
these  good  people  was  very  beneficial ;  and  all 
the  friends  in  Wittgenstein  did  their  best  to  re- 
fresh and  gratify  the  two  visitors. 

Tuesday  in  Whitsuntide  was  the  day  on  which 
the  journey  to  Stilling's  birth-place  was  to  have 
been  undertaken,  and  Hombergk  with  his  lady 
wished  to  accompany  them.  Stilling,  however, 
was  seized  with  an  inexplicable  terror,  which 
increased  as  the  day  approached,  and  rendered 
the  accomplishment  ot  his  purpose  impractica- 
ble. In  proportion  as  he  haa  previously  rejoiced 
at  the  idea  of  visiting  the  scene  of  his  youthful 
days,  so  much  did  he  now  shudder  at  it ;  he  felt 
ju!»t  as  if  great  dangers  awaited  him  there.  God 
alone  knows  the  cause  and  reason  of  this  very 
singular  phenomenon  ;  it  was  not  such  an  anx- 
itey  as  that  which  he  felt  on  the  Brunswick  jour- 
ney, but  it  was  perhaps  the  warning  of  his 
guardian  angel,  which  struggled  with  his  long- 
ing to  see  his  native  place,  and  this  struggle 
caused  suffering.  The  former  was  like  Job's, 
the  latter  like  Jacob's  conflict  The  journey 
was  therefore  not  undertaken ;  his  dear  friends 
respected  his  terror,  and  gave  way. 

Whilst  at  Wittgenstein,  the  remarkable  period 
at  length  arrived  in  which  Stilling,  in  the  sixty- 
third  year  of  his  age.  learnt  the  decision  of  his 
fate.  He  received  a  letter  from  his  son  at  Mar- 
burg, in  which  the  latter  communicated  to  him 
the  joyful  intelligence  that  the  Elector  of  Baden 
had  appointed  him  Counsellor  of  Justice  to  the 
Supreme  Electoral  Court  at  Manheim,  with  a 
regular  income  in  money  and  perquisites;  this 
was  a  vocation  which  exceeded  the  expectations 
of  both ;  there  was  also  annexed  a  question  to 
Stilling  in  particular,  whether  for  the  present^  and 
im/i7  his  income  could  be  increased^  he  would  come 
for  twelve  hundred  guilders  yearly? 

Joy  at  the  provision  for  the  long-tried  Jacob, 
and  the  near  and  certain  prospect  of  escaping 
from  a  situation  which  had  now  become  intoler- 
able, filled  Stilling  and  Eliza  with  delight  and 
profound  serenitv;  they  offered  thanks  to  God 
with  tears,  and  hastened  home,  because  Jacob 
had  at  the  same  time  received  orders  to  come  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  enter  upon  his  office.  They 
therefore  left  Wittgenstein  on  Friday,  the  third 
of  June,  and  arrived  in  the  afternoon  at  Marburg. 

AH  bands  were  now  put  into  activity  to  accel- 
erate Jacob  and  Amalia's  removal  lo  MatiYvem  , 
But  a  violent  conflict  between  faith  and  lea&oii 
BOW  arose  ia  Stiiiiog's  souL 


If  Stilling's  situation  at  this  time  is  considend 
on  rational  and  economical  gromids,  it  was  ce^ 
tainly  a  matter  for  hesitation,  to  exchaoge  i 
place  producing  twelve  hundred  dollars  in  gold 
for  one  of  twelve  hundred  guilders  currency, 

f)articularly  as  nothing  remained  over  from  tike 
arge  salary  first- mentioned ;  there  were  even 
reasons  which  might  have  removed  SiilliDg's 
difficulties,  and  decided  him  to  remain  at  Mar- 
burg, and  retain  his  place ;  for  he  could  proceed 
quietly  as  before,  travel  during  the  vacations, 
and  in  the  interval  faithfully  discharge  the  doties 
of  his  office :  if  he  had  few  hearers,  or  none  at 
all,  it  was  not  his  fault;  and  with  respect  to  the 
impulse  he  felt  to  be  active  in  the  cause  of  reli- 
gion, he  might  act  as  he  had  hitherto  done,  and 
if  he  could  not  force  every  thing  to  be  as  be 
wished,  God  does  not  require  of  us  mure  than 
we  are  able  to  perform ;  the  stone  is  left  lying 
which  cannot  be  lifted,  &c. 

But  Stilling's  conscience,  which  has  been  rec- 
tified by  naany  trials  of  faith  and  much  experi- 
ence in  suffering,  and  purified  from  all  sophisiiy 
by  being  exercised  for  many  years  in  the  school 
of  grace,  judged  very  differently.  According  to 
his  inmost  conviction,  it  was  imperative  npon 
him  to  resign  his  office  and  return  his  sala^ 
into  the  hands  of  his  prince,  when  he  found  he 
could  no  longer  earn  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  bis 
own  con.^cience.  This  position  admits  of  do 
limitation,  and  he  that  thinks  otherwise  tbioks 
incorrectly.  Stilling  could  now  do  this  boUlf, 
since  a  way  was  shown  him  by  which  he  couM 
attain  his  object  as  soon  as  he  entered  npi«D  ii 
He  had  learnt  in  the  last  few  years,  that  the 
Lord  has  means  enough  of  helping  him  out  of 
bis  distresses  without  the  Marburg  stipend;  for 
his  debts  were  liquidated,  not  by  this,  but  vith 
Swiss  money,  and  it  was  with  the  latter,  and  no: 
with  the  former,  that  the  expenses  of  the  remoral 
and  the  new  arrangements  would  be  covered.  It 
is,  further,  the  unconditional  duty  of  the  tnie 
christian,  as  soon  as  the  choice  is  left  him  of 
various  vocations,  to  choose  that  which  is  tbe 
most  useful  to  mankind,  and  which  operates  tbe 
most  beneficially,  without  any  reference  to  t 
smaller  income,  or  even  none  at  all ;  for  as  sooa 
as  the  individual  follows  this  maxim  he  enters 
into,  the  immediate  service  of  the  Father  and 
Ruler  of  all  men,  and  it  follows  of  course  that 
He  rewards  his  servants,  and  gives  them  what 
they  need.  Stilling  therefore  felt  himself  onder 
weighty  obligations  to  accept  the  call;  for  that 
he  was  of  infinitelv  greater  service  by  his  ocii- 
listic  practice,  and  especially  by  his  writings, 
than  by  his  professorship,  was  beyond  a  doabc 
and  those  very  occupations  constituted  his  whole 
vocation  in  the  event  of  his  accepting  the  Badea 
appointment  It  was  therefore  by  all  means  bis 
duty  to  accept  the  call,  particularly  as  in  piacess 
of  time  an  increase  or  stipend  was  promised  bf 
a  prince  who  faithfully  performs  what  he  prom- 
ises. 

There  came  to  his  mind,  in  addition  to  all 
these  motives,  the  whole  of  Stilling's  guidaoce, 
from  the  very  cradle.  He  must  be  very  Niod, 
who  cannot  perceive  that  this  had  systematically 
pointed  out  the  way  to  the  door  which  tbe  Elector 
of  Baden  now  opened.  If  Stilling  had  purposed 
waiting  for  some  other  opportunity,  in  wbicb 
more  salary  would  be  promised  biro,  it  woaU 
have  been,  in  his  situation,  and  with  the  trials 
of  faith  which  he  had  experienced,  a  highly  col- 
W^lXA^  m\«xm%V.\  and  as  ProvideDce  had  undoobt- 
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would  hare  been  also  a  heinous  sin  of  disobe- 
dience if  he  had  no;  accepted  iL  And,  then,  this 
appoiotineni  was  so  strange  and  so  singular  in 
its  kind,  that  another  such  could  not  poi>sibly  be 
expected ;  and,  finally,  the  true  and  enlightened 
Cliri^tian  easily  perceives  that  Stilling's  great 
JLeader  had  no  other  object  in  it  than  to  retain 
him  and  his  Eliza  continually  in  the  exercise  of 
faith,  and  to  place  them  in  such  a  situation  that 
their  eyes  must  ever  be  directed  to  his  gracious 
hand,  and  wait  upon  Him.  All  these  convic- 
tious  decided  both  to  accept  the  call  in  reliance 
OD  Divine  direction;  but  in  order  to  do  every 
thinfz  that  could  be  done  to  keep  himself  free 
from  blame,  Stilling  wrote  to  the  Elector  of  Ba- 
den, requesting  an  addition,  if  possible,  in  the 
way  oif  residence,  &c.,  on  which  the  vocation 
came,  and  in  it  this  addition  was  promised  him 
as  so^jn  as  any  thing  of  the  kind  should  be  va- 
cant. 

Jt  was  now,  dear  readers,  that  the  great  qnes- 
Jon  respecting  Stilling's  real  and  final  destiny 
was  decided,  and  the  second  great  problem  of 
fais  ^onderlul  guidance  solved.  It  can  no  long- 
er be  said,  that  his  faith  and  confidence  in  Jesus 
Christ  and  in  his  government  of  the  world,  was 
enthusiasm  or  superstition  ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
Redeemer  has  gloriously  and  obviously  justified 
himself  and  the  faith  of  his  servant ;  and  as  a 
proof  that  Stilling's  decision  was  well-pleasing 
to  Him,  He  gave  him  the  following  distinguish- 
ed sign  of  his  gracious  approbation. 

More  than  fifty  German  miles  from  Marburg 
there  lives  a  lady,  who  was  utterly  ignorant  of 
Stilling's  present  situation  and  necessifies,  but 
to  whom  he  was  known  by  his  writings.  This 
person  felt  herself  inwardly  impelled  to  send 
Stilling  twenty  louis-d'ors.  She  followed  this 
impulse  in  simplicity  and  faith ;  packed  up  the 
twenty  louis-d'ors,  and  wrote  him  at  the  same 
time,  UuU  she  fell  herself  impelled  to  send  him  the 
fnoncy ;  he  would  know  vfell  enough  how  to  apply 
'itf  and  for  what  purpose.  By  these  hundred  and 
eighty  guilders,  what  still  remained  over  from 
the  Swiss  journey  was  increased,  and  thus  the 
removal  from  Marburg  and  the  establishment  of 
a  new  household  in  a  strange  place  was  facili- 
tated. I  imagine,  however,  that  something  yet 
awaits  Stilling,  which  will  develope  the  reason 
why  this  money  was  sent  him. 

What  a  manifest  guidance  of  God,  when  clear- 
sightedly and  impartially  considered !  If  one 
of  all  the  drawings  of  Providence  hitherto  de- 
scribed had  been  wanting,  it  woold  not  have 
been  possible  to  have  accepted  this  appoint- 
ment ; — if  Stilling  had  obtained  in  Switzerland 
•only  the  amount  of  his  debts  and  his  travelling 
■expenses,  it  would  have  been  a  glorious  and 
visible  favor  from  God;  but  then  he  must  have 
continued  in  Marburg,  because  the  means  would 
have  been  wanting  for  his  removal  and  estab- 
lishment in  a  strange  place ;  for  he  retained  no 
^surplus  of  all  his  income  at  Marburg. 

The  Lord's  name  be  praised !  He  is  still  the 
same  God  as  He  has  revealed  himself  in  the  Bible. 
Yes,  He  is  justly  termed,  /  am^  and  was^  and 
.shall  be^  ever  the  same.  Jesus  Christy  the  same  yes- 
terday ^  to-^ay,  and  for  ever. 

On  the  25th  of  June,  Jacob  and  Amalia  took 
their  departure,  amidst  the  tears  of  all  their 
friends  and  with  the  heartiest  blessings  of  their 
parents,  for  Manheim ;  and  Stilling  and  Eliza 
now  prepared  for  their  removal  to  Heidelberg, 
which  place  the  Elector  had  recommended  to 
them  for  their  futnre  residence ;  for  though  they 


are  at  liberty  to  reside  in  any  part  of  the  Baden 
territories  they  please,  because  StilliLg  has  no 
official  situation,  but  devotes  himself  solely  to 
the  great  and  primary  impulse  which  has  labor- 
ed to  attain  its  development  in  hiilt  from  his 
youth  up — that  is,  to  be  active  as  a  wimeNS  of 
the  truth  for  Jesus  Christ  and  his  kingdum,  and 
to  serve  his  neighbour  by  his  beneficial  ophthal- 
mic cures;  notwithstanding  all  this,  he  uas  un- 
der the  greatest  obligation  to  regard  the  advice 
of  the  Elector  as  a  command  ;  which  was  also 
easily  obeyed,  because  Stilling  knew  no  place 
more  convenient  or  agreeable,  and  because  be 
was  already  known  there,  having  lived  in  that 
city  before. 

He  now  applied  to  the  Elector  of  Hesse  for 
his  dismission,  and  obtained  it.  At  his  depar- 
ture, Stilling  wrote  once  more  to  him,  and  thank- 
ed him  for  all  the  favors  and  benefits  he  had 
hitherto  enjoyed,  and  entreated  the  continuance 
of  his  kind  favor;  of  which  the  Elector  also  as- 
sured him  in  a  gracious  letter  from  his  own 
hand. 

It  cannot  be  described  what  a  melancholy  sen- 
sation Stilling's  departure  caused  throughout 
the  Hessian  dominions,  but  especially  at  Mar- 
burg; all  its  inhabitants  mourned,  and  on  his 
leaving,  on  Saturday,  the  10th  of  September, 
in  the  morning,  the  whole  neighborhood  wept 
But  not  a  word  more  of  these  affecting  scenes. 
Stilling  and  Eliza's  hearts  were  deeply  wounded, 
particularly  on  passing  the  church-yard  where 
so  many  dear  friends  and  relatives  repose. 

It  follows,  of  course,  that  their  friend  Julia 
removed  with  them.  They  travelled  the  first 
day  to  their  children,  the  Schwarzes,  at  Mtin- 
ster;  there  they  spent  Sunday  and  Monday, 
which  latter  was  Stilling's  birth-day,  and  was 
celebrated  on  this  occasion  in  an  extremely  stri- 
king manner.  Schwarz  and  Julia  had  formed 
the  plan  of  it,  which  was  admirably  executed. 
I  have  omitted  recounting  any  of  the  birth -day 
solemnities  since  1791 ;  they  contained  too  much 
that  is  flattering  and  panegyrical,  and  to  describe 
all  this  would  be  disgusting. 

On  Tuesday,  the  13th  of  September,  they  took 
leave  of  their  children,  the  Schwarzes,  and  trav- 
elled to  Frankfort;  there  they  spent  Wednesday 
and  Thursday;  on  Friday  they  rode  to  Heppen- 
heim,  and  on  Saturday,  the  17th  of  September, 
they  entered  Heidelberg.  The  watch  ward  for 
the  day  was  8trikin|^;  it  stands  in  Exodus,  xv., 
17:  ''Thou  shalt  brmgthem  in,  and  plant  them 
in  the  mountain  of  thine  inheritance,  in  the 
place,  O  Lord,  which  thou  hast  made  for  thee 
to  dwell  in;  in  the  sanctuary,  O  Lord,  which 
thy  hands  have  established."  I  suppose  I  need 
not  observe  that  the  mountain  of  the  inherit- 
ance of  Jehovah,  and  his  sanctuary,  must  not 
be  applied  to  Heidelberg;  but  Stilling's  idea 
of  the  mountain  of  Jehovah's  inheritance,  his 
dwelling,  and  his  sanctuary,  was,  the  spiritual 
Zion  and  the  mystic  temple  of  God,  in  which 
he  was  now  to  be  placed  as  a  servant,  and  in 
which  he  was  to  labor. 

Friend  Mieg  had  provided  a  handsome  dwell- 
ing; and  his  lady  and  a  friend  of  hers,  had  made 
other  requisite  preparations.  There  dwells  Still- 
ing, with  his  Eliza,  Julia,  and  Caroline;  and 
with  the  three  children,  Frederick,  Amalia,  and 
Christina;  together  with  the  dear,  good,  and 
faithful  Maria,  and  a  maid-servant ;  and  now 
waits  further  upon  the  Lord  and  his  graciooA 
guidance.  ,  x      ^>. 
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pablicly  thanked  certain  families  and  intimate 
and  cordial  friends  at  Marburg,  for  their  love 
and  friendship  I  But  tell  me,  my  beloved  friends, 
how  could  I  do  so,  without  grieving  some  one 
or  other,  whom  I  do  not  or  cannot  name  1  The 
whole  dear,  cordial  city  of  Maibarg  is  my  friend, 


and  I  am  its  friend ;  in  this  relation  we  will  eoa- 
tinue  towards  each  other  until  oar  glorification; 
and  bevood  it  as  long  as  our  existence  lasts. 
You  all  know  ns,  and  we  yoa;  the  Lord  oor 
God  knows  all  of  us.  Be  He  your  great  reward  I 
Amenl 


RETROSPECT  OF  STILLING'S  LIFE. 


FiasT  of  all,  I  very  heartily  request  all  my 
readers  to  peruse,  and  carefully  examine  these 
few  remaining  pages,  with  a  calm  and  impartial 
mind ;  for  they  develope  the  real  point  of  view 
from  whence  Stilling*8  whole  life,  as  displayed 
throughout  this  work,  must  be  estimated. 

That  I,  Johann  Heinrich  Jung,  Aulic  Coun- 
sellor, the  author  of  this  work,  am  myself  Hein- 
rich Stilling,  and  that  it  is  therefore  my  own 
history,  every  one  knows ;  my  incognito  is  there- 
fore no  longer  of  any  use  ;  I  lay  it  aside,  and 
speak  no  longer  in  Stiliing's,  but  in  my  own 
person. 

The  first  and  principal  question  is,  whether 
my  whole  history,  as  I  have  related  it  in  '*  Hein- 
rich Stilling's  Childhood,  Youth,  Wanderings, 
Domestic  Life,  and  Years  of  Tuition,"  be  really 
and  actually  true  ?  To  this  I  can  with  a  good 
conscience  answer  in  the  affirmative.  In  the 
history  of  my  •*  Childhood,"  the  persons,  char- 
acters, and  the  narrative  itself,  are  written  and 
described  according  to  truth  ;  a  variety  of  em- 
bellishments, it  is  true,  are  introduced,  because 
they  were  requisite  for  my  object  at  the  time ; 
but  these  embellishments  decrease  in  such  a 
manner  that  few  appear  in  the  "Youthful 
Years,"  still  fewer  in  the  "  Wanderings,"  and 
none  at  all  in  the  **  Domestic  Life  ;"  only  the 
persons  and  places,  for  reasons  which  I  could 
not  avoid^  were  concealed  under  fabulous  names. 
In  the  last  part,  however, ''  Stilling^s  Years  of 
Tuition,"  with  the  exception  of  Raschmann, 
and  a  certain  student,  I  have  called  every  place 
and  person  by  their  proper  names,  for  this  very 
important  reason — that  every  one  may  be  ena- 
bled to  examine  and  ascertain  whether  I  relate 
the  pure  and  unadorned  truth.  It  is  fully  worth 
the  while  for  the  reader  to  convince  himself  of 
this ;  for  if  my  history  be  true  in  its  whole  ex- 
tent, results  arise  from  it  which  perhaps  few  of 
my  readers  would  suppose,  and  of  which  the 
majority  cannot  have  even  a  remote  presenti- 
ment. It  is,  therefore,  an  indispensable  duty 
for  me  to  develope  and  place  before  them  these 
results  and  consequences  conscientiously,  and 
with  rational  and  logical  correctness.  I  there- 
fore earnestly  beg  of  all  my  readers  to  examine 
most  minutely  and  strictly  all  that  follows. 

The  events  of  an  individual's  life,  from  his 
birth  to  his  death,  all  of  them  in  their  turn,  arise 
either. 

1.  From  blind  chance  ;  or, 

2.  From  a  divine  and  wisely-formed  plan,  in 
the  accomplishment  of  which  men  cooperate, 
either  as  beings  really  free,  or  else  mechanical- 
ly, like  physical  nature,  yet  in  such  a  manner 
as  seems  to  them  that  they  acted  freely.  This 
latter  dreadful  idea,  that  men  seem  only  free  to 
act,  whilst  in  reality  they  act  only  mechanical- 

Jy,  is  what  is  called  Fatalism.    This  is  not  the 


it  be  required,  I  can  do  it,  thank  God !  mcoi- 
trovertibly. 

Ftake  it  therefore  for  granted,  that  God  gov- 
erns  the  world  with  infinite  wisdom ;  yet  in 
such  a  manner  that  mankind  cooperate,  as  free 
agents ;  for  this  reason ;  because  fatalism  his 
no  influence  on  my  present  object. 

It  is  evident  from  the  meaning  of  the  expres- 
sion *'  blind  chance,"  that  this  nonentity  caoMt 
remotely  prepare,  from  premeditated  plans,  with 
vast  wisdom,  the  means  for  their  accomplish- 
ment, and  afterwards  powerfully  execute  them; 
consequently,  when  all  this  is  aopfremely  evi- 
dent,  as  in  the  history  of  my  life,  it  would  be 
folly  to  think  of  ascribing  it  to  blind  cbaoce ; 
as,  in  the  events  of  each  individual's  life,  asd 
therefore  in  mine  also,  an  iimnense  number  of 
other  individuals  cooperate  ;  and  it  is  imposed 
ble  that  all  these  cooperating  beings  can  be  im- 
der  the  direction  of  a  blind  chance.  I  tberefive 
establish  the  principle,  that  nothing  kappens^  or 
can  happen^  by  mere  chance. 

That  a  person,  generally  speaking,  is  in  ptrt 
master  of  his  own  fate,  and  has  usually  to  it- 
cribe  his  happiness  for  the  most  part  to  himself^ 
none  of  my  readers  will  doubt,  unless  he  he  a 
fatalist ;  but  with  such  a  one  1  do  not  come  int9 
collision  here.  But  whether  I  have  cooperated  u 
to  the  manner  of  my  guidance^  and  whether  I  hsse 
in  the  smallest  degree,  intentionaUy,  contribmted  to 
any  one  of  the  decisive  events  of  my  life,  is  tkt 
question  on  which  every  thing-  here  depends ;  for.  if 
I  can  prove  that  this  is  not  the  case,  results 
arise  from  it  of  a  very  comprehensive  nature, 
and  which  are  of  the  utmost  importance  for  our 
contemporaries. 

There  are  persons  who,  from  their  yooth  ap, 
experience  within  them  a  certain  impulse ;  this 
they  apprehend  and  keep  in  view  till  their  dettlw 
and  they  apply  all  their  understanding  and  all 
their  powers  to  attain  the  object  to  which  this 
impulse  excites  them.  For  instance,  one  maa 
has  an  invincible  inclination  and  a  primary 
impulse  to  mechanical  labors.  He  wrestles, 
strives,  labors,  and  invents,  until  he  produces 
works  of  art  which  astonish  the  beholder.  Nov 
this  is  the  case  in  every  vocation,  and  with  aO 
the  arts  and  sciences ;  for  such  aspiring  indi- 
viduals are  found  in  each  particular  depart- 
ment. They  are  called  great  noeo,  people  «i 
great  minds,  great  geniuses,  dec.  But  masy. 
notwithstanding  all  the  power  and  strength  fltf 
their  impulse,  and  all  their  pains  and  labor,  de 
not  prove  successful,  because  it  does  sol  esm 
port  with  the  mighty  plan  of  the  wortd*s  fDven- 
ment ;  whilst  others,  who  are  also  men  sf  great 
talents,  and  are  the  cause  of  horrible  evils  mthe 
world,  succeed  m  attaining  their  object,  beeaatt 
their  actions,  with  the  consequences  arisiBg 
from  them,  can  be  applied  to  good  purposes.  H 


place  to  refute  this  awful  absurdity  ;  but  s\\o\)\d\'\&  \>aAi«^Qfc«  «^S^\^,  «ad  indeed  very 
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that  such  men  have  tbemtelvea  fonned  and  ex- 
ecuted the  plan  of  their  lives,  at  least  for  the 
most  part,  and  that  their  impulse  was  natural 
to  them.  Let  the  reader  reflect  upon  the  lives 
of  many  great  and  eminent  good  and  wicked 
men,  and  then  he  will  no  longer  be  able  to  doubt 
of  the  truth  of  my  assertion. 

The  great  and  principal  question,  therefore, 
now  really  is.  Am  I  such  a  man  ?  Do  I  belong 
to  the  above-mentioned  class  of  remarkable  in- 
dividuals, who  have  for  the  most  part  been  the 
authors  of  their  own  destinies  1 

Let  us  examine  and  reply  to  this  question 
most  strictly  and  impartially ;  and  first  of  all, 
whether  I  really  possessed  such  a  powerful  im- 
pulse. Mos^  certainly !  I  possessed  it,  and 
have  it  still ;  it  is  to  labor  extensively  and  com- 
prehetuively  for  Jesus  Christy  his  religion^  tind  his 
kingdom;  but  it  must  be  well  observed,  that 
this  impulse  did  not  at  all  lie  in  my  natural 
character ;  for  its  chief  feature  was,  on  the  con- 
trary, an  extensive  and  highly  frivolous  delight  in 
physical  and  menial  sensible  pleasures ;  I  be^  that 
this  fundamental  part  of  my  character  be  on  no 
account  lost  sight  of.  I  received  the  first-men- 
tioned impulse  entirely  from  without,  and  that 
in  the  following  manner. 

The  early  decease  of  my  mother  laid  the  found- 
ation of  it.  My  Heavenly  Guide  began  with 
this;  in  the  second  year  of  my  age.  If  she  had 
continued  alive,  my  father  would  have  become 
a  farmer,  and  I  should  early  have  been  obliged 
to  accompany  him  to  the  field ;  I  should  have 
learned  to  read  and  write,  and  that  would  have 
been  all;  my  head  and  my  heart  would  then 
have  been  filled  with  the  commonest  things,  and 
what  would  have  become  of  my  moral  charac- 
ter, God  only  knows.  But  my  mother  dying  ear- 
ly, my  father's  religious  character  was  stretched 
to  the  utmost,  and  took  its  direction  from  inter- 
course with  the  Mystics.  He  withdrew  with 
me  into  solitude,  fur  which  his  trade  of  tailor 
was  well  adapted ;  and  in  accordance  with  bis 
principled,  I  was  brought  up  entirely  separate 
from  the  world.  My  head  and  heart,  therefore, 
had  no  other  objects  to  hear,  see,  and  feel,  but 
religious  ones  ;  I  was  constantly  obliged  to  read 
the  histories  and  biographies  of  great,  pious,  and 
holy  men,  and  such  as  were  eminent  in  the 
kingdom  of  God,  to  which  was  also  added  the 
repeated  pcrusail  and  reperusal  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  In  a  word,  I  saw  and  heard  no- 
thing but  religion  and  Christianity,  and  man  who 
thence  became  pious  and  holy,  who  lived  and 
labored  for  the  Lord  and  his  kingdom,  and  had 
even  offered  up  their  blood  and  lives  for  Him. 
Now  it  is  well-known  that  the  first  impressions 
upon  a  mind  still  entirely  void,  f^rticularly  when 
they  are  unmingled,  strong,  and  of  many  years' 
duration,  become,  as  it  were,  indelibly  engraved 
upon  the  whole  being  of  the  individual ;  and  this 
was  also  the  case  with  me.  The  impulse  to  act 
extensively  for  Jesus  Christ,  bis  religion,  and  his 
kingdom,  was  so  deeply  impress^  upon  my 
whole  being,  that  no  sufferings  nor  circumstan- 
ces, during  the  course  of  so  many  years,  were 
able  to  weaken  it ;  it  became,  on  the  contrary, 
more  and  more  powerful  and  invincible;  and 
though  the  view  of  it  might  occasionally  be  ob- 
scured by  gloomy  prospects  for  a  shorter  or 
longer  period,  yet  it  presented  itself  to  my  sight 
ao  much  the  more  clearly  afterwards.    That  I 
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sought  and  cherished  this  impulse,  when  a  child, 
no  one  will  suppose;  and  it  is  ridiculoua  to 
imagine  that  this  was  my  father's  object  Ho 
sought  to  make  me,  first  of  all,  a  pious  and  reli- 
gious man,  and  next,  an  able  schoohnaster ; 
and  as  this  vocation,  in  my  country,  cannot 
support  a  man  with  a  family,  he  wished  me  to 
leara  his  trade  besides,  ii  order  to  be  able  to 
pass  through  the  world  honestly.  He  gave  mo 
histories  of  the  kind  above-mentioned  to  read, 
because  children  must  have  something  to  en- 
tertain them,  and  also  that  they  might  excite  • 
desire  in  me  to  become  a  true  Christian.  Bat 
that  the  fundamental  impulse  above  alluded  to 
arose  from  it,  was  the  purpose,  not  of  a  blind 
chance,  not  of  my  father,  nor  my  own  mind,  but 
of  the  great  Ruler  of  the  world,  who  intended 
eventually  to  make  use  of  me. 

I  therefore  take  it  as  a  settled  point,  that  it 
was  not  by  natural  predisposition,  but  by  God*a 
own  wise  guidance  and  government  alone,  that 
He  imparted  to  my  spirit  the  impulse  to  live  and 
labor  on  a  large  scale  for  Jesus  Christ  and  hi» 
kingdom,  and  made  it  my  peculiar  vocation. 

But  as  my  natural  impulse— the  highly  frivo- 
lous and  copious  enjoyment  of  physical  and  men- 
tal pleasures-— operated  in  a  manner  entirely  op- 
posed to  the  other  engraAed  impulse,  my  Heav- 
enly Guide  began  early  to  combat  this  danger- 
ous foe.  The  instrument  for  this  purpose  was 
also  my  father,  but  again,  without  his  having  a 
remote  presentiment  of  it ;  for  he  was  entirely 
unacquainted  with  my  natural  impulse,  or  he- 
would  most  certainly  have  avoided  rocks  oa 
which  I  should  have  inevitably  suflTered  ship- 
wreck if  the  paternal  hand  of  God  had  not  ea- 
sily led  me  past  them.  My  father  had  no  idea  ' 
of  all  this ;  but  merely  from  the  mystic  princi- 
ple of  mortifying  the  flesh,  I  was  almost  daily 
whipped  with  the  rod.  I  know  for  a  certainty 
that  he  has  frequently  chastised  me  merely  to 
crucify  and  mortify  his  afl^ection  for  me.  This 
kind  of  correction  would  have  had  a  highly  in- 
jurious efifect  on  any  one  else ;  but,  let  it  be  be- 
lieved on  my  word,  it  was  an  indispensably  re- 
quisite mode  of  tuition  for  me,  for  my  thought- 
less temperament  went  to  incredible  lengths  ia 
unguarded  moments ;  no  one,  but  God  and  my- 
self, knows  what  horrible  thoughts,  wishes  and 
desires,  were  awakened  in  my  soul ;  it  seemed 
as  if  some  mighty  hostile  power  had  excited  in- 
nocent people,  who  intended  no  evil,  to  cast  me 
into  the  most  baneful  and  dreadful  temptations- 
and  dangers,  with  respect  to  my  moral  charac- 
ter ;  but  it  never  succeeded  ;  it  was  not  my  re- 
ligious impulse,  nor  my  principles  (for  whence 
does  a  child  derive  principles?)  but  my  father*s 
severe  corrections  and  God's  gracious  preser- 
vation, which  were  the  sole  causes  that  I  was 
not  thrown  a  hundred  and  a  thousand  times 
into  the  pit  of  perdition. 

This  very  innate  corruption,  which  was  so 
entirely  opposed  to  my  religious  impulse,  is  the 
reason  why  my  Heavenly  Guide  was  obliged  to 
exercise  me,  for  sixty  years  together,  in  the 
school  of  affliction,  before  He  could  make  use 
of  me ;  and  in  the  sequel  it  will  be  found  that 
all  my  sufferings  had  a  tendency  to  mortify  fri- 
volity and  worldly-mindedness.and  to  tear  them 
up  by  the  roots. 

It  is  therefore  no^  T^si^sears  v^^  ^'»asssx!^fc^ 
whether  \  wu  t^siNli  ^  «t^^^  ^s»asx>'«>'  ^^^^^  ^ 
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great  mind,  or  a  great  genius ;  that  is,  whether^ 
hf  means  of  my  own  pcwevM  and  faculties,  I  have^ 
'hrough  my  own  efforts^  placed  myself  in  such  a 
siiuatum  thai  lean  now  yield  obedience  to  the  itn- 
mitses  granted  to  me  by  God^  to  labor  extensively 
and  comprehensively  for  Christy  his  religion,  avid 
his  kingdom  7 

What  my  father  intended  to  make  cf  me.  was 
a  good  schoolmaster,  and  besides  that,  a  tailor ; 
and  he  so  far  attained  his  object  that  I  became 
a  schoolmaster  and  a  tailor ;  but  I  had  no  high- 
er wish  than  to  become  a  preacher.  This  latter 
effect  was  therefore  produced  by  my  religious 
impulse :  I  wished  to  study  theology ;  and  this 
would  have  afforded  my  father  pleasure,  but  it 
was  utterly  impossible  ;  for  his  whole  property 
was  not  sufficient  to  support  me  at  the  Univer- 
sity even  for  two  years.  I  was  therefore  obli- 
ged to  continue  a  schoolmaster  and  tailor ;  and 
my  impulse  now  contented  itself  with  insatiable 
reading  and  research,  in  every  department  of 
science ;  as  my  mind  had  attained  a  relish  for 
intellectual  ideas  and  sciences,  or  a  classical 
feeling,  it  now  pursued  its  course  unrestrained, 
and  only  sought  opportunities  for  reading  and 
brooding  over  books.  The  progress  I  have 
made  in  the  departments  of  scientific  knowledge, 
may  certainly  be  ascribed  to  my  diligence  and 
activity ;  and  so  much  is  true,  that  the  Lord 
has  made  use  of  it,  in  a  secondary  point  of  view, 
as  a  preparatory  means,  but  it  has  not  directly 
aided  the  development  of  my  real  destiny. 

To  be  always  sitting  at  the  needle,  and  ma- 
king clothes  for  people,  was  highly  repugnant, 
to  me  ;  and  to  be  everlastingly  instructing  boys 
and  girls  in  A  B  C,  in  spelling,  reading,  and 
writing,  was  equally  wearisome  ;  by  degrees,  I 
considered  the  being  doomed  to  be  a  schoolmas- 
ter and  tailor  as  something  very  melancholy ; 
and  with  this  commenced  my  inward  sufferings, 
for  I  saw  no  possibility  of  becoming  a  preacher, 
or  any  thing  else. 

My  father's  severe  discipline  still  continued  ; 
for  though  I  was  no  longer  beaten  every  day,  I 
was  never  happy  near  him.  His  inexorable  se- 
verity at  every  trifling  fault  awakened  in  me 
the  irresistible  impulse  to  get  away  from  him  as 
often  and  as  long  as  possible :  and  this  also  be- 
cause I  was  obliged  to  sit  at  the  needle  with 
him  from  early  in  the  morning  till  late  at  night ; 
BO  that  I  accepted  every  call  to  be  schoolmaster 
with  the  greatest  joy.  As  I  did  not  instruct 
children  with  pleasure,  but  merely  from  a  sense 
of  duty,  and  out  of  school-hours  brooded  over 
books,  whilst  my  heart  never  thought  of  earning 
any  thing  in  addition  by  working  as  a  tailor ; 
and  besides  this,  as  my  easy-minded  thought- 
lessness deprived  me  of  the  trifling  pay  I  receiv- 
ed as  schoolmaster,  my  father  was  continually 
obliged  to  clothe  and  support  me.  He  saw,  to 
his  great  grief,  that  I  should  never  make  a  good 
schoolmaster,  which  naturally  rendered  him 
more  severe  and  unfriendly  towards  me ;  and 
atler  he  had  married  a  worldly-minded,  unfeel- 
ing woman,  who  required  her  stepson  to  go  to 
the  field  with  the  rest,  and  perform  all  kinds  of 
agricultural  labor,  even  the  most  difficult,  such 
as  hoeing,  mowing,  threshing,  dec,  my  misery 
rose  to  its  height ;  for  my  limbs  being  unaccus- 
tomed to  hard  labor  from  my  youth,  I  suffered 
dreadfully.    By  using  the  rough  \mp\emetv\a 


ters,  and  the  skin  remained  sticking  to  the  shaft 
of  the  hoe ;  and  when  I  ased  the  scythe,  or  the 
flail,  my  ribs  and  hips  cracked  with  the  exer- 
tion ;  so  that  days  and  weeks  seemed  an  eter- 
nity to  me.  At  the  same  time  my  future  pros- 
pects were  gloomy ;  I  saw  no  way  of  escape 
from  this  situation,  nor  was  I  any  longer  em- 
ployed as  schoolmaster  ;  consequently,  notbin; 
remained  for  me,  except  to  work  up  and  dowa 
in  the  country  as  a  journeyman  taiJor.  Oppor- 
tunities for  doing  so  occurred  ;  but  with  all  thu, 
my  clothes  and  linen  grew  so  shabby  that  1  was 
looked  upon  as  a  good-for-nothing  and  lost  man. 
My  religious  impulses  shone  upon  me  from  afar; 
when  I  reflected  on  Spener,  Franke,  or  pioot 
preachers  in  general,  and  then  imagined  to  my- 
self what  bliss  it  would  be  for  me  to  become 
such  a  one,  and  that  it  was  impossible  in  mj 
situation,  my  heart  broke  within  me. 

The  reasons  why  Providence  led  me  into  this 
terribly  painful  situation,  were  two-foki ;  first, 
to  subdue  my  worldly-mindedness,  which  ex- 
ceeded all  description,  and  my  ungovernable 
frivolity ;  this  intention  I  plainly  perceived :  and 
then  to  take  me  from  my  native  provinee,  be- 
cause it  could  not  execute  its  plan  with  respect 
to  me,  in  it ;  but  I  was  not  at  all  aware  of  tha 
object.  I  was  so  fond  of  my  own  country,  that 
extreme  necessity  alone  could  banish  me  from 
it,  and  this  soon  occurred  ;  I  iefl  it. 

Let  it  be  well  observed  here,  that  this  first 
step  to  my  future  destiny  was  taken  by  no 
means  with,  but  against,  my  will.  It  was  ne- 
cessary that  I  should  be  driven  out  by  the  pow- 
er of  Providence ;  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  my  object,  that  the  reader  should  coo- 
vince  himself  most  clearly,  that  I  have  contrib- 
uted nothing  to  the  plan  of  my  guidance. 

My  first  intention  was  to  travel  to  Holland, 
and  seek  employment  from  the  merchants  there: 
but  what  I  heard  at  Solingen,  in  the  Duchy  of 
Berg,  caused  me  to  change  my  purpose.  I  con- 
tinued there,  and  worked  at  my  trade.  This 
kind  of  emplo3rment  was  extremely  repugnant 
to  me ;  for  my  sensuality  always  required  di- 
verting variety.  The  reading  of  novels,  or  oth- 
er entertaining  stories,  was  peculiarly  that  to 
which  my  worldly  turn  of  mind  was  directed. 
My  imagination  and  fancy  were  incessantly  oc- 
cupied with  the  most  romantic  imagery,  ia  an 
indescribably  vivid  manner,  and  my  levity  soar- 
ed above  every  scruple.  Eternal  love  had  com- 
passioff  upon  me,  in  such  a  manner,  that  t^  at 
unspeakably  inward  drawing  to  iotroversioB, 
which  penetrated  deep  into  my  heart  and  perva- 
ded my  whole  being,  it  irrevocably  decided  me 
to  devote  myself  and  the  whole  of  my  fatore 
life  to  the  Lord.  This  attraction  has  alwayi 
hftherto  continued,  and  will  continue  till  I  stand 
before  the  throne;  but  my  natural  corruption 
was  far  from  being  eradicated  by  it.  Jesn 
Christ,  by  his  great  and  glorious  redempiiotf 
and  by  his  Spirit,  had  to  combat  and  subdue  it 
through  the  medium  of  wearisome  and  paia/ol, 
hut  gracious  trials ;  this  great  business  a  do! 
yet  completed,  nor  will  it  be  until  my  soul  is 
delivered  from  the  body  of  sin  and  death. 

Notwithstanding  my  spirit  had  now  taken  Hi 
direction  to  the  great  object  for  which  mankind 
is  destined,  yet  there  were  an  infinite  number 

\>'}«-'V^\>^'&^  ^tA  I  soon  hit  upon  one  of  tbesB. 
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me  to  seise  with  aYidity  the  oflfer  of  a  situation 
as  private  tutor  iu  a  merchant's  house,  and  my 
thoughtlessness  did  not  make  a  single  enquiry  ! 
My  wretchedness  there  rose  to  its  height ;  such 
melancholy,  such  hellish  torments,  such  a  pri- 
"vation  of  all  that  can  afford  consolation,  no  one 
can  form  an  idea  of,  who  has  not  experienced 
the  like.  Sensuality  and  frivolity  were  there  at- 
tacked at  the  root.  At  length,  I  could  no  long- 
er endure  it ;  I  ran  off,  and  wandered  about  in 
the  wilderness ;  then  recollecting  myself,  I  went 
back  to  Rade  vorm  Wald,  where  the  late  Jobann 
Jacob  Becker  (Mr.  Isaac)  exercised  towards  me 
that  glorious  master-piece  of  Christian  philan- 
thropy recorded  in-  my  life.  I  was  now  so  thor- 
oughly cured  of  my  disgust  at  the  tailor's  trade, 
that  subsequently,  Mr.  Spanier  and  my  master, 
Becker,  could  scarcely  persuade  me  to  accept 
the  situation  of  domestic  tutor  with  the  former; 
and  I  am  even  now  so  far  from  feeling  a  repug- 
nance to  it,  that  if  needs  be,  I  could  immediate- 
ly place  myself  again  upon  the  shop-board. 

During  my  residence  with  Mr.  Spanier,  every 
thing  seemed  as  though  I  should  become  a  mer- 
chant. I  was  daily  employed  in  mercantile  af- 
fairs, every  thing  succeeded  with  roe,  and  al- 
though I  had  naturally  no  inclination  to  com- 
merce, yet  I  believed  it  was  the  guidance  of 
God  ;  particularly  as  I  was  secretly  assured 
that  the  rich,  handsome,  young,  and  virtuous 
daughter  of  a  merchant  was  destined  for  me, 
that  her  father  would  bestow  her  upon  me,  and 
then  take  me  into  partnership.  Although  I  felt 
no  particular  pleasure  at  all  this,  yet  I  believed 
it  was  the  course  of  Providence,  which  I  must 
necessarily  follow,  and  regard  the  whole  affair 
as  a  piece  of  peculiar  good  fortune. 

In  the  midst  of  these  ideas  and  expectations 
I  received,  most  assuredly  without  my  own  co- 
operation, the  particular  impression  mentioned 
in  my  history,  that  I  must  study  medicine.  To 
this  I  had  no  objection,  nor  had  those  that  in- 
tended to  over-rule  my  future  life ;  for  they  said 
it  was,  aAer  all,  something  uncommon  for  the 
bead  of  a  respectable  family  to  give  his  daugh- 
ter to  a  man  who  a  short  time  ^fore  had  been 
a  tailor's  apprentice ;  but  that  if  I  had  studied 
and  taken  my  degrees,  all  this  might  be  done 
"With  propriety ;  I  should  be  then  Doctor  and 
Merchant  at  the  same  time.  This  was  man's 
plan,  and  mine  likewise,  but  not  the  plan  of  my 
beavenly  Guide.  Soon  afterwards,  the  remark- 
able circumstance  occurred  to  me  with  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Molitor  of  Attendorn,  who  presented  me 
'With  his  ophthahniu  arcana,  and  then  laid  him- 
self down  and  died.  Ood  knows,  that  in  my 
-whole  life  I  had  never  thought  of  becoming  an 
oculist,  and  that  neither  I,  nor  any  one  of  my 
family,  had  given  the  remotest  occasion  to  this 
bequest.  And  now  let  every  one  who  has  read 
my  history,  reflect,  what  my  ophthalmic  prac- 
tice has  hitherto  been,  is  still,  and  may  yet  be ! 
He  that  does  not  here  recognize  the  all-ruling 
band  of  an  omniscient  and  omnipotent  Deity, 
bas  neither  eyes  to  see,  nor  ears  to  hear ;  no- 
thing will  do  him  any  good. 

I  made  use  of  the  remedies  I  had  obtained  for 
diseases  of  the  eye,  and  became  by  this  means 
acquainted  with  the  worthy  family  of  my  late 
father-in-law,  Peter  Heyders,  of  Ronsdorf  in  the 
duchy  of  Berg ;  and  contrary  to  all  expectation, 
contrary  to  all  my  plans  aod  purposes,  I  was 


obliged  to  betroth  myself  to  a  consumptive  and 
weakly  female  on  a  sick-bed,  an  act  in  which  my 
worldly  interests  were  really  not  consulted ;  I  did 
it  merely  from  obedience  towards  God,  because 
I  believed  it  was  his  will ;  there  was  no  idea  on 
my  side  of  failing  in  love,  or  any  thing  of  the  kind. 
I  engaged  myself  to  Christina,  although  1  knew 
that  her  father  could  not  su|)port  nie  in  the  least, 
and  that  assistance  from  the  quarter  whence  I 
had  previously  received  it  was  entirely  at  an 
end.  I  then  went  with  half  a  French  dollar  to 
the  University  of  Strasburg ;  how  wonderfully 
the  Lord  there  assisted  me  my  history  shows. 

I  now  ask  again,  was  it  my  plan  to  marry 
Christina,  and  was  it  my  doing  that  I  studied 
medicine  at  Strasburg  1 

I  returned,  and  fixed  myself  at  Elberfeld  as 
practical  physician  and  oculist,  entirely  without 
salary.  I  now  expected  extraordinary  results 
from  my  practice,  for  I  regarded  myself  as  one 
whom  the  Lord  had  particularly  fitted  for  that 
vocation.  I  then  thought  also,  with  my  reli- 
gious impulse  in  connection  with  this,  to  wurk 
for  the  Lord  and  his  kingdom  ;  and  believed 
that  I  should  be  a  very  beneticial  instrument  in 
his  hand  at  the  couch  of  the  sick,  and  be  able  to 
serve  them  both  as  it  respects  body  and  soul. 
I  intended  also  to  write  religious  books,  and 
thus  to  satisfy  my  inward  impulse.  But  all 
these  expectations  ended  in  nothing  at  all ;  my 
practice  was  nothing  extraordinary,  but  very 
ordinary,  very  common,  except  that  my  oph- 
thalmic cures  excited  much  attention  ;  my  cat- 
aract operations  were  in  particular  extremely 
successful ;  but  for  these,  likewise,  I  am  not  at 
all  indebted  to  my  own  abilities ;  I  learned  the 
practice  indeed  at  Strasburg,  because  it  belongs 
to  the  study  of  surgery  ;  but  I  had  such  a  hor- 
ror and  repugnance  to  the  practice  of  it,  that  I 
still  well  remember  how  I  felt,  when  the  poor 
woman  at  Wichlinghausen,  together  with  the 
late  Rev.  Mr.  Miiller,  Doctor  Dinckler,  and  my 
friend  Troost  at  Elberfeld  compelled  me,  as  it 
were,  to  hazard  the  operation  on  the  above- 
mentioned  poor  woman ;  I  performed  it  with 
fear  and  trembling,  miserably  ill,  and  yet  the 
woman  recovered  her  sight  admirably.  I  then 
gained  more  courage  ;  but  even  now,  after  haT- 
ing  operated  upon  upwards  of  fifteen  hundred 
blind  people,  a  trepidation  always  comes  over 
me  when  I  have  to  perform  the  operation. 

I  therefore  testify  again,  by  all  that  is  true, 
that  I  did  not  contribute  in  the  least  degree  to- 
wards my  becoming  an  oculist,  nor  to  the  ex- 
traordinary blessing  which  has  attended  my 
practice  as  an  oculist.  This  is  entirely  the 
Lord's  guidance. 

It  cannot  be  described  into  what  profound 
melancholy  I  sank,  when  I  clearly  saw  that  the 
art  of  medicine  was  not  my  department ;  and 
in  addition  to  this  painful  conviction,  there  was 
the  oppressive  load  of  debt,  which  considerably 
increased  every  year,  without  my  being  able  to 
alter  or  prevent  it.  This  was  in  reality  medi- 
cine against  sensuality  and  frivolity ;  and  both 
were  also,  God  be  thanked  !  entirely  eradicated. 
I  now  saw  no  way  of  escape  whatever ;  I  had 
ft  wife  and  children,  an  increasing  debt,  and  a 
continually  decreasing  income.  I  was  not  de- 
ficient in  learning  and  knowledge  \  ^  <««sN 
through  er?«ry  ^tv^v^twX.  ^xv^  tmA^\t\  ^rwc^n  ;jR^ 
1  medvc\ik?i\  Vv\.w«LV\ii^,  w^^  \BN«A\^>i»a.  Nso^oftw 
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science  nothing  but  obscurity.  I  was  now  I 
heartily  weary  of  medicine ;  but  wherewith  was 
I  to  support  myself,  and  how  was  I  to  pay  my 
debts !  I  was  consequently  oblig^  to  surren- 
der myself  to  Providence  at  discretion  ;  this  I 
did  must  sincerely,  both  for  time  and  eternity, 
and  this  surrender  is  not  only  not  annulled,  but 
it  has  become  more  and  more  effectual  and  un- 
conditional. 

Religious  books !  Yes,  I  wrote  them,  but 
with  little  perceptible  result.  **  The  Sling  of  a 
Sbepherd^s  Boy,"  **  The  Great  Panacea  for  the 
Disease  of  Scepticism,**  and  **  The  Theodice  of 
the  Shepherd's  Boy,**  produced  little  effect ;  on 
the  contrary,  **Stilling*s  Childhood,**  a  piece 
which  I  wrote  without  any  intention  of  publi- 
cation, but  merely  to  read  to  a  company  of 
young  people,  and  which  Goethe  sent  to  the 
press  entirely  without  my  knowledge  and  will, 
made  an  unexpected  and  incredible  sensation  ; 
so  that  I  was  urged  to  continue  it,  and  there- 
fore wrote,  whilst  in  Elberfeld,  "Stilling's  Youth- 
ful Years,  and  Wanderings,**  one  after  the  oth- 
er. I  can  boldly  affirm,  that  very  few  books 
have  gained  their  authors  so  large,  so  noble- 
minded,  and  so  benevolent  a  class  of  readers  as 
this ;  and  even  now,  after  the  lapse  of  twenty- 
eight  years,  after  so  many  changes,  so  much 
progress  and  regress  in  culture  and  literature. 
Stilling  still  continues  to  be  fashionable ;  he  is 
still  read  with  pleasure  and  the  same  edification 
as  at  first.  And  what  a  blessing  this  book  has 
produced  with  reference  to  religion  and  true 
Christianity,  God  the  Omniscient  knows ;  and 
I  also  in  part,  for  I  can  show  a  multitude  of 
written  testimonies  to  the  truth  of  that  asser- 
tion. The  history  of  Stilling*s  life,  therefore, 
laid  the  first  and  considerable  foundation  for  my 
real  destiny,  and  the  following-up  of  my  reli- 
gious impulse. 

I  now  again  beg  that  it  may  be  carefully  ob- 
served, that  I  did  not  give  the  smallest  occasion 
to  this  extraordinary  and  important  part  of  my 
history,  which  proved  the  basis  of  that  to  which 
I  was  eventually  and  really  called ;  that  is,  the 
following  of  my  religious  impulse ;  hut  that  it 
was  simply  the  free  arrangement  of  Providence. 

If  it  be  asked  why  my  heavenly  Guide  did  not 
at  that  time  place  me  at  my  true  post,  I  answer, 
that  there  was  still  very  much  in  me  to  smooth 
away  ;  nor  was  I  yet  firm  enough  in  my  princi- 
ples. I  still  struggled  with  fatalism ;  and  be- 
sides this,  the  period  was  not  then  arrived  in 
which  it  was  proper  for  me  to  act. 

At  length,  in  the  hour  of  extremity,  and  when 
I  saw  no  way  of  escape,  I  was  delivered  in  a 
manner  of  which  I  had  not  the  remotest  idea, 
and  of  which  I  had  never  dreamt.  In  conse- 
quence of  a  treatise  on  the  scientific  improve- 
ment of  the  common  forests  in  the  principality 
of  Nassau  Siegen,  my  native  province,  by  which 
I  sought  to  afford  pleasure  to  a  certain  friend,  I 
was  appointed  public  teacher  of  Agriculture, 
Technology,  Commerce,  and  the  Veterinary 
Art,  at  the  newly.established  Financial  Acade- 
my at  Kaisers- Lantern  in  the  Palatinate,  with 
a  fixed  income  of  six  hundred  guilders ;  and  at 
my  departure,  the  most  urgent  debts,  to  the 
amount  of  eight  hundred  guilders,  were  liquida- 
ted in  a  manner  as  unexpected  as  that  in  which 
the  principal  sum  was  liquidated  in  Switzerland, 
two  years  and  a-half  ago. 


I  therefore  removed  with  my  family  to  Lantero. 

That  this  again  was  no  preconcerted  plan  oS 
mine,  and  not  my  own  guidance,  but  solely  and 
completely  the  plan  and  executioa  of  my  heav- 
enly Guide,  every  one  must  feeU  who  is  in  any 
degree  capable  of  refleetioo. 

I  now  believed  to  a  certainty,  that  the  study 
of  political  economy  was  the  vocation  for  which 
Providence  had  guided  and  prepared  me  from 
my  youth  up;  for  I  had  ample  opportonity  of 
learning  practically  all  the  sciences  I  taught.  I 
bad  studied  medicine,  because  the  auxiliary  sci- 
ences belonging  to  it  were  indispensable  in  my 
present  vocation.  My  religioas  impulse  was 
not  extinguished  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  intended 
to  unite  it  with  this  calling.  In  this  convic- 
tion, I  continued  perfectly  quiet  five-and-tweoiy 
years,  and  labored  with  all  fidelity  in  my  voca- 
tion ;  this  is  proved  by  my  eleven  manuals,  and 
the  great  multitude  of  treatises  which  I  wrote 
during  that  period.  My  heart  no  longer  con- 
templated any  more  changes,  particularly  in  my 
okl  age,  until  at  length  the  **  Nostalgia**  became 
the  mighty  means  of  placing  me  in  my  peculiar 
station. 

My  readers  are  already  aware,  how  uninten- 
tionally I  wrote  the  **  Nostalgia  ;'*  the  prepara- 
tives to  it,  which  consisted  of  the  collection  of 
many  sentences,  the  reading  of  humorous  wri- 
tings, dec,  were  by  no  means  systematic  as  re- 
gained myself,  though  systematic  with  God; 
and  the  determination  to  publish  the  '*  Nostal- 
gia** was  so  unpremeditated,  that  I  only  decided 
upon  it  when  Krieger  besought  me  to  compose 
something  of  a  classical  nature  for  him ;  and 
when  I  began,  it  was  by  no  means  my  object  to 
write  a  work  of  such  an  extent  as  it  became 
under  my  hands,  and  as  it  afterwards  proved  in 
its  effects,  which  were  great,  and  still  are  so, 
since  it  operates  like  a  ferment  in  every  qoarter 
of  the  globe ;  Mt«  1  can  frove.  I  now  received 
requisitions  from  every  quarter,  to  devote  my- 
self entirely  to  religious  authorship,  stating  that 
I  was  designed  for  it  by  God,  &c.  "  The  Grey 
Man,**  "  The  Scenes  in  the  Invisible  Woild,'' 
and  *'  The  History  of  the  Triumph,**  increased 
and  strengthened  this  requisition  of  my  class 
of  readers,  which  consisted  of  many  thousand 
good  men.  But  how  could  I  listen  to  these 
calls  1  A  multitude  of  domestic  hindrances 
stood  in  the  way ;  my  debts  were  not  yet  liqui- 
dated; and  where  was  the  prince  who  woold 
pension  me  for  such  a  very  uncommon  object! 
The  answer  to  these  questions  is  this :  the  Lord 
cleared  the  hindrances  out  of  the  way  in  a  fk^> 
rious  and  divine  manner ;  in  a  similar  manner 
I  was  enabled  to  pay  my  debts ;  and  the  "■  Nos- 
talgia*' had  so  prepared  the  good,  great,  and 
pious  Elector  of  Baden,  that  he  immediatdy  le- 
solved  to  place  me  in  my  true  station,  as  soon 
as  opportunity  was  afforded  him. 

See,  my  dear  readers !  it  is  in  this  indescri- 
bably wise  and  gracious  manner  that  the  Lad 
has  at  length  led  me  to  the  attainment  of  tbit 
aim,  the  impulse  for  which  Ha  caused  to  be  an 
grafted  in  me  in  my  earliest  infantine  JMia* 
My  present  occupation  therefore  is, 

1.  The  continuance  of  my  ophthalmic  pne- 
tice ;  for  this  vocation  has  been  legitimsted  aid 
assigned  me  by  the  Lord's  direction; 

2.  The  contmuance  of  my  religioas  i 
yaYi\Vt%&  10^^  Yx«»vG&.^  Q^QkSde  directs ;  and 
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8.  The  distribating  and  editing  of  little  edify- 
ing tracts  for  the  lower  classes,  for  which  pur- 
pose contributions  in  money  are  sent  me  by 
kind  and  piously-disposed  friends,  in  order  to 
enable  me  to  disseminate  such  trarts  gratui- 
tously among  the  lower  orders.  Whether  the 
Ix>rd  has  any  thing  further  in  fiew  with  me,  I 
know  not ;  I  am  his  servant,  let  him  employ 
me  as  He  pleases ;  but  I  shall  take  no  step  with- 
out first  endeavoring  clearly  to  ascertain  bis 
wUl. 

All  my  readers  will  now  probably  be  convin- 
ced that  I  am  not  a  great  man,  a  man  of  great 
mind,  or  a  great  genius ;  for  I  have  contributed 
nothing  whatever  to  any  part  of  the  manner  in 
which  I  have  been  led ;  it  was  even  necessary, 
first  of  all,  painfully  to  prepare  my  natural  dis- 

rsition,  by  much  labor  and  tedious  sufferings, 
was  merely  a  passive  mass  in  the  forming 
hand  of  the  Artist — clay  in  the  hand  of  the  Put- 
ter. He,  therefore,  that  regards  me  as  a  man 
of  great  talents,  and  great  virtues,  or  even  es- 
timates me  as  a  great  saint,  does  me  much 
wrong  ;  he  acts  just  as  improperly  as  a  person 
would  do,  who  praised  an  old,  oaken,  rude,  and 
coarsely-made  chest,  as  a  great  specimen  of  art 
and  a  master- piece,  because  some  great  man 
lays  up  valuable  treasures  in  it  for  daily  use. 
But,  whoever  is  Inclined  to  wonder  and  rejoice 
at  me,  let  him  wonder  at  the  way  in  which  I 
have  been  led,  adore  the  Father  of  men,  and 
thank  him  that  He  still  does  n(»t  leave  himself 
without  a  witness ;  that  He  also  prepares  wit- 
nesses to  tread  his  sacred  paths,  and  still  sends 
laborers  into  his  vineyard,  even  at  the  eleventh 
hour. 

I  now  earnestly  intreat  my  readers  to  give 
God  and  the  truth  the  ^lory,  and  minutely  ex- 
amine the  following  positions. 

1.  Does  not  the  whole  history  of  my  life  in- 
contestably  show  that,  not  human  wisdom  and 
prudence,  but  He  who  knows  how  to  govern  the 
hearts,  actions,  and  fates  of  men,  yet,  without 
controlling  their  free  will,  has  really  guided, 
formed,  and  brought  me  forward,  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  according  to  a  premeditated  plan  1 

3.  Does  not  my  history  likewise  incontro- 
vertibly  show  that,  on  my  part,  not  the  small- 
est thing  was  done,  either  with  respect  to  the 
project,  or  the  accomplishment  of  the  plan  of 
my  life  1  Neither  enthusiasm  nor  error  had 
any  part  in  that  plan  or  its  execution;  for 
whenever  I  was  enthusiastic  or  mistaken,  I 
was  always  taught  better  by  the  result. 

8.  Therefore,  if  the  all-wise,  all-kind,  and  all- 
powerful  (rovernor  of  the  world  has  himself 
guided  and  prepared  me,  without  either  myself 
or  any  other  individual  having  part  in  his  plan, 
can  his  work  have  been  fruitless  ?  Can  He  so 
lead  and  guide  a  fanatic,  an  enthusiast,  and  a 
deceiver,  as  He  has  led  me,  in  order  to  mislead 
men  1  He  may  permit  a  fanatic  and  a  seducer 
to  labor  through  difficulties,  and  obtain,  through 
their  own  efforts,  a  number  of  adherents ;  for 
He  leaves  free  agents  at  liberty  to  work,  so 
long  as  it  can  consist  with  his  high  counsels. 
But  let  any  one  make  it  appear  that,  during  my 
whole  life,  I  have  at  any  time  labored  through 
difficulties  of  the  kind,  or  have  sought  to  form 
for  myself  a  party  in  a  religious  respect. 

4.  Does  it  not  follow  from  all  this,  that  my 
religious  system  of  doctrine,  which  is  no  other 


than  that  which  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and 
subsequently  all  the  orthodox  fathers  of  every 
century,  have  taught,  is  fni«,  and  has  again  le- 
gitimated itself  in  my  guidance  1  I  may  have 
ideas,  I  may  have  minor  conceptions,  which 
are  not  altogether  pure,  and  which  are  not  yet 
sufficiently  rectified  ;  but  in  the  main  object  of 
Christianity,  it  is  as  certain  that  I  do  not  mis- 
take, as  that  I  am  sure  that  God  has  led  me 
during  my  whole  life,  and  has  Himself  formed 
me  to  be  a  witness  of  the  truth.  However,  I 
can  affirm  before  God,  with  the  roost  perfect 
sincerity,  that  none  of  my  religious  ideas  have 
arisen  through  wearisome  reflection,  or  are  the 
result  of  any  deductions  of  mere  reason,  but  all 
of  them  have  unfolded  themselves  to  my  mind 
during  the  consideration  of  difficult  passages  of 
Scripture.  The  principal  points  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  according  to  my  conviction,  are 
contained  in  the  following  fundamental  poei- 
tions. 

1.  The  Holy  Scriptures,  as  we  at  present 
possess  them,  contain,  from  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis  to  the  last  of  the  prophet  Malachi,  and 
from  the  first  chapter  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew 
to  the  last  chapter  of  the  Apocalypse,  the  histo- 
ry of  the  revelation  of  God  to  man ;  and  are, 
therefore,  the  only  credible  source  of  all  those 
super-sensible  truths  which  are  needful  for  man 
in  the  attainment  of  that  to  which  he  is  des- 
tined. 

2.  Man  was  first  created  by  God  in  a  state 
of  perfection ;  but  he  sinned  by  disobedience 
against  God,  and  by  this  means,  lost  the  equi- 
librium between  the  sensual  and  moral  impul- 
ses ;  the  sensual  became  more  and  more  pre- 
dominant, and,  therefore,  with  respect  to  all  his 
posterity,  the  thoughts  and  imaginations  of  the 
heart  of  man  are  evil  from  his  youth  up,  and 
that  continually. 

3.  Previous  to  this,  a  class  of  higher  and  more 
spiritual  beings  had  fallen  away  from  God,  and 
become  evil ;  the  prince  of  these  beings  had  se- 
duced the  first  man  to  disobedience ;  these  evil 
spirits  can  then  work  upon  the  spiritual  part  of 
man,  when  he  gives  them  the  opportunity  for  so 
doing.  But  there  are  also  good  spirits,  which 
are  about  a  man,  and  likewise  influence  him, 
when  circumstances  require  it.  Evil  spirits, 
together  with  Satan  their  prince,  his  angels, 
and  all  evil  men,  I  call  the  kingdom  of  darkness. 

4.  God  has,  from  eternity,  begotten  a  being, 
of  the  same  nature  with  himself,  and  which 
stands  in  the  same  connection  with  him  as  a 
son  to  his  father;  hence  he  is  also  called  in  the 
Bible,  the  Son  of  God,  Logos,  the  God- word. 
This  Son  of  God  undertook  the  guidance  and 
redemption  of  the  fallen  human  race.  In  the 
Old  Testament,  he  revealed  himself  under  the 
name  of  Jehovah ;  and  in  the  New,  as  a  real 
man,  under  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  is 
God  and  man  in  one  person. 

6.  This  God-man,  Jesus  Christ,  redeemed 
fallen  human  nature,  by  his  bloody  sacrificial 
death,  from  sin,  death,  and  the  punishment  of 
sin.  In  this  bloody  sacrificial  death  lies  the 
foundation  for  reconciliation  with  Grod,  the  for- 
giveness of  sins,  and,  consequently,  also  of  sal- 
vation. The  moral  precepts  of  Christ— which 
are  contained  likewise  in  all  their  points  in  the 
Old  Testaments  wv4  ViW^  Vi^«^  \7>»?^%  -^jssnswn. 
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a  man  to  examine  whether,  and  in  how  far,  the 
bleeding  sacrifice  of  Chriat  has  had  its  effect  on 
him.  They  are  the  natural  consequences  of  the 
work  of  redemption  ;  but  without  this,  as  little 
possible  to  be  practised  in  a  manner  acceptable 
to  God,  as  that  a  sick  roan  should  be  able  to 
perform  the  business  of  one  in  health. 

6.  Jesus  Christ  rose  from  the  dead,  and  thus 
became  the  procuring  cause  of  the  resurrection 
of  mankind  ;  He  then  ascended  to  heaven,  and 
undertook  the  government  of  the  world.  He  is 
now,  therefore,  that  God  who  governs  all  things, 
guides  all  the  destinies  of  mankind,  and  leads 
every  thing,  in  great  things  as  well  as  in  small, 
collectively  as  well  as  individually,  to  the  great 
end  of  human  redemption,  which  He  finally  ac- 
complishes. For  this  purpose,  Ho  stands  op- 
pose, with  all  his  true  servants  and  worship- 
pers, together  with  the  holy  angels,  as  the  king- 
dom of  light,  to  the  kingdom  of  darkness ;  both 
fight  against  each  other,  until  the  latter  is  en- 
tirely overcome,  and  thus  the  work  of  redemp- 
tion is  completed ;  the  Son  then  gives  up  the 
kingdom  to  his  Father,  who  again  becomes  all 
in  all. 

7.  God  will  and  must  be  worshipped  in  Jesus 
Christ,  in  his  name;  that  is,  in  his  person. 
God,  out  of  Christ,  is  a  metaphysical  nonentity, 
which  daring  reason  has  abstracted  from  the 
idea  of  a  supremely  perfect  man.  To  worship 
this  nonentity,  which  never  existed  any  where 
but  in  the  head  of  a  philosopher,  is  pure  idola- 
try. In  Christ  alone  the  Father  of  men  is  to 
be  found  ;  there  alone  He  will  and  can  be  wor- 
shipped. 

8.  The  Holy  Spirit,  the  Spirit  of  the  Father 
and  Son,  is,  in  reality,  a  being  of  an  equally  di- 
vine nature  with  the  Father  and  the  Son.  He 
is  a  moral  divine  love-power  proceeding  from 
both,  even  as  light  and  warmth  emanate  from 
the  sun.  Since  the  day  of  Pentecost  until  now, 
He  is  continually  operative ;  every  one  who  be- 
lieves in  his  heart  In  Christ,  receives  his  saving 
doctrines,  heartily  repents  of  his  sin  and  misery, 
and  inwardly  longs  to  be  free  from  sin,  and  to 
become  a  true  child  of  God,  puts  on,  according 
to  the  measure  of  his  faith  and  the  degree  of 
his  longing,  the  Holy  Spirit ;  so  that  his  moral 
powers  become  gradually  stronger,  and  his 
sensual  bias  in  the  same  degree  weaker. 

This  is  my  true  and  invariable  system  of 
faith,  doctrine,  and  life,  which  has  stood  the 
test  of  many  trials  and  much  experience  and 
purification  ;  which  I  have  gleaned  and  collect- 
ed singly,  by  degrees,  like  rare  grains  of  gold, 
on  my  wearisome  pilgrimage :  not  by  specula- 
tion, or  the  effort  of  my  reasoning  powers,  but 
whilst  striving,  for  many  years,  a^er  light  and 
truth,  from  heartfelt  pressure  and  necessity,  and 
then  formed  into  a  rational  whole.  It  is  the 
pure  dogma  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  untroubled 
by  any  sophistry  or  fashionable  commentary,  on 
the  truth  and  certainty  of  which  I  am  willing 
to  live  and  die. 

The  modern  "march  of  intellect"  (as  it  is 
termed)  stands  directly  opposed  to  these  an- 
cient christian  doctrines  of  faith  and  salvation. 
Many  worthy,  upright,  and  well-meaning  men 
prefer  the  former  to  the  latter,  because  they 
conceive  that  the  doctrines  of  religion,  modified 
bjr  enlightened  reason,  are  better  adapted  to  the  U 
Jiiunaa  uadentandiag  than  thia  aacient  cViuft-\ 


tian  system.  They  haTe  therefore  inTented  ao 
exposition,  a  Bible  commentary,  which  suits 
their  philosophy.  But  these  good  men  either 
perceive  or  do  not  perceive,  that  the  tendency 
of  this  new  enlightening  is  directed  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  natural  religion,  whose  dogrois 
are  merely  moral,  and  which,  in  the  end,  mako 
the  sending  of  Christ  quite  unnecessary,  aod 
the  Bible  no  longer  needful.  But  as  neitba 
classical  feeling  nor  the  beauty  of  virtue  can 
restore  the  moral  powers  lost  in  Adam's  iaU, 
immorality  incessantly  increases  under  thesvaj 
of  this  enlightened  reason,  corruption  grows 
with  rapidity,  mankind  sinks  back  into  the  moet 
senseless  barbarism ;  and  the  divine  judgmeou  i 
exercise  severe  and  righteous  vengeance  upoo 
a  people  that  despise  every  means  of  moral  m- 
provement  and  amendment. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  experience  of  every 
age  proves,  in  the  cases  of  millions  of  indifidu- 
als,  that  the  ancient  christian  doctrine  of  faith 
transforms  its  adherents  into  good  and  holy  cit- 
izens, husbands,  wives,  friends,  parents,  and 
children.  The  new  enlightening  may,  here 
and  there,  produce  an  honest  man  and  an  ex- 
ample of  civil  virtue,  but  only  for  public  appro- 
val ;  such  a  man  may  at  times  perform  a  briUiant 
action,  but  to  show  kindness  in  secret,  eniirelj 
unknown,  from  real  love  to  Gt>d  and  man.  evea 
to  enemies,  is  utterly  impossible,  except  where 
the  spirit  of  Christ  prevails. 

But  now  the  very  important  question  arises, 
whence  comes  it  that  such  worthy  and  n  ell- 
meaning  men,  notwithstanding  all  these  ua- 
doubted  facts,  still  continue  attached  to  thetr 
new-enlightened  system  1  To  this  it  is  answer- 
ed, there  are  two  premises,  twu  foundations  for 
all  religious  demonstration  ;  if  these  premises 
are  false,  every  mathematically-correct  demon- 
stration becomes  also  false  and  incorrect,  and 
that  is  just  the  case  here. 

The  whole  of  the  christian  doctrine  of  faith 
is  founded  upon  the  following  fundamenul  po- 
sition. God  created  the  first  man  as  a  free 
agent,  with  the  tendency  to  continually-increas- 
ing moral  perfection,  and  with  it  an  equally 
progressive  enjoyment  of  the  Supreme  Goud; 
but  he  suffered  himself  to  be  deceived  by  an 
unknown  evil  being,  so  that  he  applied  this  bias 
to  a  continually-increasing  sensual  perfection, 
and  with  it  an  equally  progressive  enjoyment 
of  earthly  good.  The  Holy  Scriptures  teacli  as 
this  fundamental  position,  and  the  experience 
of  almost  six  thousand  years  teaches  us  that  it 
is  true.     Hence  it  follows  immediately,  that,^ 

If  man  had  continued  in  his  natural  state,  it 
would  have  been  natural  to  him  to  obey  the 
dictates  of  morality  ;  his  head  would  have  dic- 
tated them,  and  his  heart  would  have  followed 
them ;  natural  religion  would  then  have  been 
the  only  true  one.  But  in  our  present  fallea 
state,  where  the  senses  rule  supremely  and  tba 
moral  powers  are  maimed,  we  cannot  reqoire 
of  the  weaker  part  to  overcome  the  stronfer ; 
there  is,  consequently,  no  way  of  redempcioa 
in  nature,  and  the  Creator  was  therefore  again 
obliged  to  interfere,  in  order  that  men  might  be 
saved. 

Now  he  that  founds  a  correct  logical  demoa- 
stration  on  these  premises,  finds  the  wbiils 
christian  system  of  salvation  very  rational,  and 
vYk«  «vi\\^\A^\^i^  <A  v\»  v^«»acii  day  veiy  irra- 
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The  fundamental  position  of  the  new-enlight- 
ened system  is  the  following: — "The  entire 
creation  is  a  connected  whole*  on  which  the 
Creator  has  bestowed  intellectual  and  physical 
powers,  and  has  given  them  their  eternal  and 
unchangeable  laws,  according  to  which  they  j 
work  unhindered ;  so  that  there  is  now  no  fur- 
ther need  of  divine  cooperation,  or  influence : 
consequently,  every  thing  in  the  whole  creation 
takes  its  necessary  and  unaltraeble  course, 
which  has  for  its  object  the  general  good  of 
every  being.  The  human  race  is  a  part  of  this 
whole ;  and  the  eternal  laws  of  nature  operate 
so  that  the  free  will  of  every  man,  in  every  ac- 
tion, is  so  guided  that  he  does  what  he  does. 
Moral  philosophy  contains  the  laws  according 
to  which  the  free  will  must  be  governed."  This 
position  is,  in  reality,  fatalism ;  and  however 
much  it  may  be  concealed  and  guarded,  it  is, 
with  all,  even  the  most  moderate  rationalist, 
more  or  less  openly  or  concealed,  the  universal 
fundamental  idea. 

But  how  may  reason  have  arrived  at  this 
idea  1  I  answer.  In  a  very  natural  manner.  It 
seeks  to  convince  itself  of  the  existence  of  a 
Supreme  Being,  and  aAerwards  to  search  out 
his  nature  and  qualities ;  and  as  it  knows  no 
other  rational  being  but  itself  in  the  whole  sen- 
sible creation,  it  removes  every  limitation  from 
the  human  soul,  and  then  finds  an  infinitely  ra- 
tional, almighty,  omniscient,  all-gracious,  om- 
nipotent human  soul,  which  it  calls  God.  Now 
even  as  a  human  artist  makes  a  work  of  art — for 
instance,  a  watch ;  and  as  this  watch  would  be 
▼ery  imperfect,  if  the  artist  were  continually 
under  the  necessity  of  turning,  moving,  and 
helping  in  various  ways,  first  one  little  wheel, 
and  then  another, — the  supremely  perfect  Art- 
ist has  made  a  machine,  which,  because  its 
Maker  is  supremely  perfect,  must  also  be  su- 
premely perfect,  and  therefore  no  where  requires 
any  after-assistance  or  cooperation  of  the  art- 
ist. 

But  that  this  horrible  position  is  noi  true,  our 
own  free  feelings  tell  us,  and  likewise  our  very 
reason  ;  for  if  it  were  tr.ue,  every  act  of  man, 
whichever  way  it  may  be  turned  and  twisted, 
as  it  is  performed,  is  determined  by  the  Crea- 
tor. The  most  abominable  deeds  which  any 
individual  may  commit,  and  the  most  dreadful 
Bufferings  which  men  may  cause  each  other, 
all  the  oppressions  of  widows  and  orphans,  all 
the  horrors  of  war,  dec. ;  all  this,  the  God  of  the 
mtMiern  enlightening  has  purposed ;  for  he  has 
formed  the  plan  of  nature  in  such  a  manner  that 
all  this  must  necessarily  take  place. 

No  one  will  deny  that  every  man  who  is  only 
in  some  measure  rational,  must  shrink  back 
from  this  inference,  which  is  certainly  logically 
correct;  consequently,  reason  here  stands  in 
contradiction  to  itself:  and  when  that  is  the 
case,  its  jurisdiction  ceases,  it  has  reached  its 
limit.  Nothing  more  dreadful  can  be  imagined 
than  that  liuman  reason  —  particularly  in  our 
times,  when  the  most  unbounded  luxury  vies 
with  the  most  ungovernable  immorality — should 
be  led  in  such  paths,  and  that  this  should  even 
be  called  the  Christian  religion !  O  the  mon- 
strous blasphemy ! 

My  dear  friends,  be  either  entirely  Christians, 
according  to  the  real,  ancient  evangelical  sys- 
tem, or  entirelv  rationalists,  and  we  shall  Vbievt  \ 


know  how  to  act  towards  you.  Rtmemher  Lao 
dicea.  The  midway  is  a  snare  which  Satan  hai 
placed  fur  man. 

Dear  brethren  and  sisters,  let  us  faithful!] 
cleave  to  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
and  to  Jesus  Christ  and  his  Spirit ;  and  let  ui 
receive  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  Nevi 
Testaments  as  we  have  them,  and  as  oar  sound 
human  understanding  comprehends  them,  ai 
our  only  source  of  faith  and  knowledge.  He 
will  come  quickly,  and  will  then  graciously  re^ 
gard  our  fidelity.    Amen. 

Thou  who  upon  th'  eternal  tnrons 

Dost  weiprh  the  fate*  of  all  below, 
And  erer  \vr.:ir'»t  the  radiant  crown 

Of  worlds  iinnamber*d  on  thy  brow : 
Surrounded  by  seraphic  flamea, 

And  throned  in  light  of  sevenfold  ray, 
Amidst  thy  senranu'  lodd  acclaims, 

Disdain  not.  Lord !  my  humble  lay. 

Bear,  O  ye  heavens !— thou  earth,  attend  t 

Let  roaring  thunders  silent  be  ! 
That  ye  the  song  may  comprehend 

Which,  Lord,  I  now  will  sing  to  Thee. 
Te  saints,  who  in  his  courts  reside, 

I<end  me  your  melodr  divine. 
That  I  may  praise  my  heavenly  Gude» 

And  He  his  gracious  ear  incline. 

Thou  Love  unspeakable  and  kind. 

The  element  in  which  I  move, 
Behcdd  with  what  a  flame  refined 

My  heart  boms  in  thy  precious  love  ! 
A  nothing  in  the  dust  was  I ; 

Yet  thou,  my  All !  mad*st  choice  of  m» 
My  growing  faith  thou  long  didst  try. 

And  my  desires  laid  hold  of  Thee. 

Chosen  thy  guidance  to  disj^y, 

A  witness  of  thy  truth  to  be. 
My  heart  and  all  my  powers  now  say, 

*'  My  God,  I  live  and  die  for  thee  I'* 
Thee  will  I  faithfully  confess  ; 

O  grant  me  courage,  strength,  and  power! 
And  neither  sufTering  nor  distress 

Shall  part  us  in  the  trying  hoar. 

Giver  of  every  perfect  gift  ! 

Thou  found*st  me  in  the  lowly  cot. 
And  kindly  from  the  dust  didst  lift 

And  raise  me  to  a  happier  lot. 
For  thou  didst  hear  a  father's  cry ; 

A  mother's  prayers  tooch'd  thy  heart ; 
And  power  and  spirit  from  on  high 

To  me  didst  graciously  impart. 

Upon  the  golden  scales  of  fate 

My  sufferings  Ihou  didst  nicely  weigh ; 
Appoint  my  days  their  final  date 

when  I  must  thy  last  call  obey ; 
Didst  form,  e*en  then,  the  plan  sublime 

Of  what  my  future  course  should  be ; 
The  path  didst  show  whirh  I  must  climb 

To  reach  my  final  destiny. 

An  angel  at  the  Savior's  throne 

Commission  now  received  from  thee ; 
He  laid  aside  his  pearlv  crown, 

And  came  enwrappu  in  gloom  to  me. 
Of  mercy  he  unconsdoos  seem*d ; 

No  pity  did  his  eye  betray  ; 
Perhaps  by  Thee,  once  fittest  deem'd 

T*  announce  the  awful  judgment-day        * 

With  all  fidelity  he  led 

Me  through  youth's  wild  and  varied  wi^  : 
I  followed  him  with  secret  dread. 

And  did  each  gentle  hint  obey. 
Amidst  the  howlings  of  the  blast. 

My  feet  by  the  rude  brambles  rent, 
Through  rocky  clefb  I  toiUng  pass'd — 

Thus  painfully  each  day  was  spent. 


A  dubious  glimmer  aftan  seem'd 
To  terminate  mv  arduous  way ; 

I  hasten'd  on  to  what  I  deem'd 
Would  all  my  weary  stcpe  repay ; 

When,  all  at  once,  my  guide  severe 
Would  tear  me  fttmv  <Sv&\as3^Vwt<u^K^ 

AsA  \«aA  %w:m,  «Mwiiftk.  ckwcwa  towa  > 
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A  most  opprentve  liwd  of  d«U 

WeighM  on  me  wheretoe*er  I  weat ; 
Whilst  gloomy  ladnm  erer  met 

Me  with  her  breath  eo  pestilent. 
No  cool  aud  gentle  eastern  breeze, 

Which  brings  refreshment  as  it  blow*— 
No  flowery  heldSf  nor  shady  trees, 

Yielded  the  trareUer  sweet  repose. 

Thns  did  I  joumrjr  on  my  way, 

Through  many  a  winding  up  and  down. 
When,  suddenly,  a  cheering  ray 

BeamM  on  my  path— my  load  was  gone 
llyUader  with  a  powerful /irm. 

The  burden  from  my  shoulder  took 
And  with  a  look  that  grief  might  charm, 

He  plunged  it  in  the  flowing  bruok. 

Following  the  footsteps  of  my  guide, 
I  walk'd  more  easy  on  my  way, 

UnUl,  at  length,  a  brilliant  light 
Announced  the  near  apiooach  of  day. 


It  came— the  golden  aioniing  can 
And  all  my  anxious  fears  were  fled , 

I  now  have  reached  my  blissful  aim, 
And  kindly  shall  my  thanks  be  paid. 

Ye  heavenly  choirs  around  the  thron 

Your  part  in  my  thanksgivings  bear. 
Till  1,  at  length,  the  victor's  crown 

At  the  great  manriage  foast  shall  wea 
Then,  of  my  golden  harp  possess*d, 

With  you  Jeharah*s  name  1*11  praise. 
And  Uk  shall  clasp  me  to  his  brcuut. 

Who  led  me  all  my  eaithly  days 

Till  then,  let  power  divine  protect. 

And  hmvenly  peace  my  spirit  che«r 
My  footsteps,  here  below,  direct. 

Till  I  before  thy  face  appear. 
The  present  seed  I  now  shall  sow 

To  ripen  for  eternity— 
O  let  it  to  perfection  irrow. 

Then  take  thy  piJgnm  Imme  to  thee  . 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

With  the  prospect  of  toon  arriyiDg  at  the  end 
of  my  pilgrimac^— at  the  commencement  of  my 
teventy-seventh  year— and  after  having  struggled 
through  a  year  of  bodily  suffering  occasioned  by 
•pasmodic  affections,  debility,  a  feeling  of  sacred 
awe,  as  it  were,  thrills  through  me.  The  long  se- 
ries of  the  years  of  my  previous  life  pass  be- 
fore my  soul  like  shadows  on  the  wall ;  and 
the  present  appears  to  me  like  a  great  and  so- 
lemn picture,  covered  with  a  veil,  which  I  shall 
draw  aside  only  when  my  earthly  tabernacle 
reposes  in  the  grave,  and  ripens  for  the  resur- 
rection. Grace,  and  mercy,  and  salvation, 
through  the  atoning  love  of  my  heavenly  Guide, 
will  then  shine  through  my  whole  being  from 
this  picture.    Hallelujah! 

The  aspect  of  things  around  me  is  now  very 
different  to  that  which  it  presented  when  I  de- 
scribed Heinrich  Stilling*s  youth.  My  old  age 
and  my  youth  are  two  very  different  points  of 
▼iew.  I  no  longer  sit  between  sun-dials,  at  the 
oaken  table,  in  the  dark  little  room,  working  at 
a  doublet  for  neighbour  Jacob,  or  sowing  but- 
tons upon  shoemaker  Peter's  Sunday  coat. 
Eberhard  Stilling  no  longer  walks  about,  in  his 
linen  frock,  with  powerful  step ;  and  Margaret 
no  longer  comes  busily  to  fetch  salt  for  the  soup 
from  the  party-colored  box  behind  the  stove. 
The  wheels  of  my  blooming  aunt  no  longer 
whirl  about  the  lamp,  and  the  voice  of  her  song 
has  long  been  mute. 

Uncle  Johann  Stilling  no  longer  comes  to  re- 
late to  his  wondering  auditory  bis  new  discove- 
ries in  electricity,  mechanics,  optics,  mathe- 
matics, and  the  like.  No !  the  aspect  of  things 
aroiAd  me  is  now  totally  changed. 

I  now  sit  in  my  convenient  easy-chair,  before 
my  much-used  desk,  and  on  the  walls  around  me 
bang  pledges  to  remind  me  of  near  and  distant 
friends.  My  sorely-tried  and  long  and  heavily 
afflicted  Eliza  totters  about  me,  and  cares  for 
the  present  and  the  future ;  whilst  my  youngest 
daughter,  Christina,  attends  upon  her  and  exe- 
cutes her  commands.  She  is  the  only  one  of 
my  children  who  is  still  with  me,  and  who  often 
cheers  and  revives  me  by  her  performance  on 
the  harpsichord.  My  daughter  Hannah  lives 
happily  at  Heideibei^  with  her  beloved  Schwann 
Mad  tea  etHdren.    Her  eldest  danghlei  ui  mai 


ried  to  Professor  Vomel  in  Hanan,  and  has  pre- 
sented me  with  a  great-grandson,  wb(»se  god- 
father I  am.  Her  eldest  son  Wilhelm  wu 
head -master  of  the  school  at  Weinheim  on  the 
Berg-road,  and  also  assistant  preacher  there; 
but  he  is  now  here  as  governor  and  tutor  of  tbe 
only  son  of  Mr.  Von  Berckheim,  our  worthy 
minister  of  state.  The  university  of  Heidel- 
berg gave  him  the  diploma  of  doctor  of  phito- 
phy,  on  account  of  his  diligence,  knowledge, 
and  good  conduct;  he  also  visits  me  almost 
daily.  My  son  lives  in  Rastadt  with  his  wife 
and  six  children,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  divine 
blessing.  The  Lord  leads  him  through  painful 
paths,  but  he  passes  through  them  as  becomes 
a  Christian.  His  eldest  daughter  Augusta  is 
also  with  me,  for  the  purpose  of  being  trained, 
in  Madame  Von  Grainberg's  seminary,  to  be- 
come a  modest,  pious,  and  accomplished  young 
female.  She  likewise  contributes  to  cheer  my 
old  and  gloomy  age. 

The  worthy  lady  who  founded  the  institu- 
tion above-mentioned,  Madame  Von  Grainberg, 
having  undertaken  the  education  of  the  two 
grand-ducal  princesses,  and  taken  my  third 
daughter  Amaiia,  with  her  to  the  palace,  in  tbe 
character  of  an  assistant,  my  eldest  daughter 
Caroline  has  now  entered  upon  the  management 
of  the  seminary.  Her  desirable  sphere  of  ac- 
tion cheers  the  evening  of  my  life ;  and  both 
tbe  daughters  visit  us,  their  parents,  almost 
daily.  Lastly,  my  second  son  Frederick  also 
spent  the  last  half-year  with  us,  before  com- 
mencing his  career  in  Russia,  as  financier  and 
agriculturist;  his  guitar  and  bis  fine  man^ 
song  dispel  many  of  my  gloomy  hours.  But  it 
just  occurs  to  me,  that  grandfaUiers  and  grand- 
mothers grow  very  loquacious  when  the  con- 
versation turns  upon  their  family.  In  order 
therefore  not  to  fail  into  the  commission  of  this 
fault,  I  will  now  return  to  the  subject,  and  take 
up  the  thread  of  the  history  of  my  life  from 
"  Stilling*s  Years  of  Tuition.** 

On  my  arrival  at  Heidelberg,  in  September 
1803, 1  learnt  that  the  Grand-duke,  at  that  time 
still  Elector  of  Baden,  was  at  Manheim.  I 
therefore  ntde  thither  the  next  day,  in  order  to 
announce  my  arrival  to  him  in  person,  and  to 
pay  my  respects  to  him.  He  received  me  very 
Crsciously^  and  said,  '*!  rejoice  at  having  you  ia 
lU)  Xwtuvkins.    Yt^sssL  w)  "s^^Mdl  ^i^  I  have  had 
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the  dpsire  to  devote  all  my  powers  to  religion 
and  Christianity ;  hut  God  having  confided  to 
me  the  otfice  of  ruler,  I  am  obliged  to  yield  my- 
self up  to  it  entirely.  You  are  the  man  whom 
God  has  prepared  for  this  object.  I  therefore 
free  you  from  all  earthly  obligations,  and  com- 
mission you  by  your  correspondence  and  au- 
thorship to  promote  religion  and  practical  Chris- 
tianity in  my  place;  for  this  I  call  you,  and 
take  you  into  my  pay." 

This  was  threfore  my  political  and  legal  call- 
ing to  my  future  vocation,  which  wanted  noth- 
ing but  a  written  confirmation,  which,  howev- 
er, I  did  not  deem  necessary,  well  knowing 
that  no  one  would  have  any  claim  upon  me  on 
that  account. 

I  returned  with  great  inward  peace  of  mind 
to  Heidelberg;  for  the  great  and  radical  im- 
pulse, which  I  had  felt  within  me  from  the  cra- 
tlle,  was  now  satisfied.  A  material  point,  how- 
ever, still  disturbed  my  repose,  notwithstanding 
my  unshaken  confidence  in  my  heavenly  Guide ; 
I  found  every  thing  quite  different  in  Heidelberg 
to  what  I  had  lefl  it  ten  years  and  a-half  previ- 
ous. Every  thing  was  dear,  and  by  no  means 
•cheaper  than  at  Marburg  ;  many  things,  indeed, 
were  even  dearer.  Our  friends  had  written  to 
us,  advising  us  to  sell  our  household  furniture, 
for  we  could  replace  it  in  a  superior  manner  at 
Heidelberg ;  but  we  found  it  just  the  reverse. 
•Our  handsome  furniture  was  sold  in  Marburg 
at  a  low  price,  and  we  were  obliged  to  procure 
in  its  stead  inferior  articles  at  a  higher  rate. 
In  short,  the  removal  from  Marburg  to  Heidel- 
-berg,  with  the  whole  arrangements  at  the  lat- 
ter place,  cost  me  nearly  a  thousand  guilders. 
I  was  able  to  meet  this  heavy  expence  from 
iwhat  remained  over  from  my  journies ;  but 
Ihere  was  nothing  lefl  as  a  resource  for  any  fu- 
ture occasion. 

In  Marburg,  my  yearly  income  was  about  two 
thousand  five  hundred  guilders,  of  which  noth- 
ing remained  over,  notwithstanding  the  strict- 
est economy.  Circumstances,  which  I  cannot 
disclose  or  explain  to  the  public,  considerably 
increased  my  expenditure.  These  circumstan- 
ces continued  almost  entirely  the  same ;  and 
to  meet  them,  I  had  scarcely  half  the  amount 
of  my  Marburg  income  to  receive.  When,  at 
the  close  of  the  year  1803,  my  wife  and  I  grad- 
ually discovered  and  experienced  this,  and 
found  that  we  could  not  keep  house  in  Heidel- 
t>erg  by  any  means  for  less  than  in  Marburg, 
gloomy  melancholy  lay  like  a  mountain  on  my 
-soul ; — my  reason  spoke  very  lively  and  loudly  : 
*»  Thou  hast  never  before  taken  a  step  towards 
-arbitrarily  removing  thyself  out  of  the  situation 
in  which  Providence  had  placed  thee ;  there- 
fore thy  Heavenly  Guide  helped  thee  power- 


given  into  thy  hands  for  this  purpose,  for  a  sit- 
uation which,  with  all  thy  g<M)d  iiiieni  ons,  and 
good  will,  is  still  enveloped  in  the  oltscuriiy  of 
the  future!"  (Sec.  All  these  questions  stood 
like  reproving  judges  before  my  soul,  and  I 
could  not  bring  forward  a  single  word  in  my  de- 
fence. What  were  my  feelings  !  I  now  found 
no  other  way  of  escape  than  that  of  the  se- 
verest, strictest,  and  most  impartial  self-exam- 
ination, how  it  stood  with  me  in  reference  to 
all  these  points. 

In  the  course  of  this  examination,  I  found-— 
what  all  the  children  of  Adam  find  in  similar 
circumstances — that  whatever  men  undertake^ 
and  in  whatever  they  cooperate,  sin  is  inter- 
mingled ;  but  in  the  material  part  of  my  guid- 
ance I  found  nothing  with  which  I  could  re- 
proach myself;  for  all  the  circumstances  which 
decided  my  sphere  of  action,  and  my  connex- 
ion and  situation  in  Marburg,  unanimously  gave 
me  the  hint  to  withdraw  from  that  station.  But 
that  which  completely  impressed  the  seal  of 
divine  vocation  upon  this  hint,  was,  that  there 
was  a  prince  who  was  just  in  want  of  a  man 
whose  predominating  impulse  was  to  be  active 
for  the  Lord  and  his  kingdom,  and  that  this 
prince  knew  and  loved  this  man, — a  case  which 
is  probably  singular  in  its  kind. 

Even  the  summer  before,  when  the  Elector 
wrote  to  me  that  he  was  then  able  to  offer  me 
twelve  hundred  guilders,  that  I  might  come, 
and  that  he  would  by  degrees  improve  my  cir- 
cumstances, I  informed  him  that  I  could  not 
support  myself  and  my  family  upon'  it.  But  as 
nothing  further  transpired,  I  reconsidered  eve- 
ry point  minutely,  and  felt  that  it  was  my  duty  ^ 
to  obey  the  call ;  for  I  was  convinced  that  it 
was  the  only  one  I  could  expect  during  the  re- 
mainder of  my  life. 

On  examining  whether  my  impulse  to  wqjFk 
for  the  Lord  was  pure,  or  whether  the  vain  de- 
sire did  not  secretly  mingle  with  it  to  become 
celebrated  by  my  writings,  I  found  that  all  our 
best  works  cannot  stand  the  test  in  the  divine 
light;  but  I  found,  likewise,  that  if  vanity  had 
been  my  motive,  I  certainly  should  not  have 
chosen  that  particular  vocation  which  is  the 
most  exposed  to  the  contempt  and  opposition 
of  the  great  men  of  the  present  age.  After  all 
this  had  become  clear  to  me,  providing  for  my 
family  was  no  longer  a  question  with  me ;  for  I 
was  convinced  that  I  had  followed  the  will  of 
my  Heavenly  Guide,  and  therefore  that  troubled 
me  no  hmger.  How  gloriously  the  Lord  legiti- 
mated my  confidence,  will  be  shown  in  the  se- 
quel. 

I  employed  the  close  of  the  year  1803  in  ar- 
ranging my  library,  and  with  the  complete  re- 
gulation of  my  escrutoire  and  my  study ;  but 


fully  through.     But  is  this  now  the  case  1    Hast  |  this  occupation  was  almost  daily  interrupted  by 
thou  neither  directly  nor  indirectly  contributed  i  a  multitude  of  letters  and  visits,  as  well  as  by 
to  the  call  which  the  Elector  of  Baden  has  |  ophthalmic  patients,    llius  I  concluded  the  year 
given  thee  to  come  hither  1     Was  thy  impulse  I  1803,  which  had  been  such  an  important  one 
to  work  for  the  T^ord  and  his  kingdom  pure  ?    for  me,  and  began  the  next  by  C(»ntinuing  the 
Did  not  the  vain  desire  also  lie  hidden  in  the  :  history  of  my  life,  under  the  title  of  *'  Heiiirich 
bottom  of  thy  soul,  to  shine  as  a  great  light  in  j  Stilling's  Years  of  Tuition."    This  work,  toge- 
the  church  fk  God,  and  by  thy  writings  to  be-  \  ther  with  the  preparation  of  the  fifteenth  num- 
come    famous   throughout   the  world  1      And  '  ber  of  the  •*  Grey  Man,"  and  a  couple  *»f  tales 
finally,  are  there  any  duties  superior  to  that  of  in  Aschenherg*s  Annual,  occupied  me  duri<^^ 
taking  care  that  thy  wife  and  children  do  not ,  the  winter,  whiclv  v«^v  wv  nX\^  ^Vv^^^  "^^^^ 
fall  into  poverty  T     And  canst  thou  answer  for   psk\i\(u\  oi\c  ^w  isv^^w^\sx^  VwsC^^  \  ^"^^^^^^ 
exchanging  the  means  which  Providence  had^UnefeVLdaiiiet%»>3A\'S)^V^^^*»»^'^^'^'** 
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ter,  Christina,  suffered  from  an  abscess  in  the 
left  arm,  which  gave  reason  to  fear  a  caries  in 
the  bone,  which  might  induce  lameness,  and 
even  death  itself.  Caroline  at  length  recover- 
ed ;  but  Christina,  who  was  then  in  her  filth 
year,  seemed  gradually  to  waste  away,  and  be* 
come  consumptive.  My  stock  of  money,  be- 
sides, began  also  to  decline,  and  assistance  was 
therefore  requisite  from  a  higher  quarter.  Nor 
was  this  assistance  delayed ;  for  towards  the 
end  of  the  month  of  March,  I  received  a  letter 
from  a  very  estimable  lady  in  Upper  Lusatia,  in 
which  she  called  upon  me  to  go  thither,  since 
there  were  many  poor  blind  people  and  such  as 
saflered  in  tlieir  eyes,  who  required  my  pre- 
sence ;  the  travelling  expences  would  be  repaid, 
and  I  should  find  on  the  way,  two  hundred  dol- 
lars (three  hundred  and  sixty  guilders)  for  my 
expenses. 

We  thanked  the  Lord  for  this  continuance  of 
his  gracious  guidance,  and  began  to  prepare  for 
this  long  journey  ;  for  Herrnhut,  or  rather  Gor- 
litz,  whither  I  was  invited,  is  eighty  German 
miles,  or  one  hundred  and  sixty  leagues  distant 
from  Heidelberg. 

The  first  duty  incumbent  upon  me  was  to  in- 
form the  Elector  of  my  intended  journey.  I 
therefore  rode  to  Carlsruhe,  where  I  spent  some 
agreeable  days  in  his  society.  On  this  occasion 
he  commissioned  me  to  speak  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Moravian  Conference  at  Berthols- 
dorf,  for  he  was  very  desirous  of  having  a  set- 
tlement of  the  brethren  in  his  territories.  I 
then  took  leave  of  him,  and  returned  to  Heidel- 
berg. 

Although  our  friend  Julia  Richert  undertook, 
with  true  maternal  fidelity,  the  care  of  oar  two 
httle  girls,  yet  it  was  painful  to  us  both,  and 
particularly  to  my  wife,  to  leave  the  little  suf- 
ferer, Christina,  for  so  many  weeks.  Howev- 
er, it  could  not  be  avoided ;  for  on  account  of 
my  age  and  my  frequent  spasmodic  attacks,  I 
could  not  travel  alone. 

We  commenced  our  journey  on  the  3rd  of 
April,  1804,  in  our  own  carriage  with  post- 
horses.  The  weather  was  extremely  agreea- 
ble; at  Heidelburg,  and  along  the  Berg  road, 
the  almond  and  peach-trees  were  arrayed  in  the 
richest  bloom  ;  all  nature  seemed  to  smile  upon 
us,  and  announce  a  pleasant  journey.  But  we 
were  deceived ;  for  in  the  afternoon,  when  we 
came  within  view  of  the  distant  Feldberg,  be- 
tween Darmstadt  and  Frankfort,  I  saw  it  was 
still  covered  half-way  down  with  snow,  and  that 
the  Wetterau  mountains  were  also  enveloped 
in  this  wintry  garb  ;  I  consequently  began  to  be 
apprehensive,  for  I  was  acquainted  with  the 
road  to  Herrnhut,  having  travelled  thither  be- 
fore.   We  arrived  in  the  evening  at  Frankfort. 

It  must  be  a  matter  of  great  indifierenoe  to 
the  reader  of  the  evening  of  my  life,  what  befel 
us  at  each  posting*house  from  one  day  to  ano- 
ther. In  short,  it  was  a  wearisome  journey ; 
spasms  in  the  stomach  within,  and  oontioaal 
danger  from  the  weather  and  bad  roads  from 
without,  were  the  order  of  the  day.  There 
were  occasionally,  however,  days  of  clieering 
and  vernal  weather;  seldom,  indeed,  but  so 
much  the  more  agreeable  and  invigorating.  It 
foUows  of  course,  that  the  two  hundred  dollars 
were  waiting  for  us  in  the  way. 


Cassel,  one  at  Eisenach,  and  one  and  a-half  u 
Erfurth ;  and  at  length  we  arrived,  in  the  eT^ 
ning  of  the  19th  of  April,  at  Kleinwelke,  a  Mo- 
ravian settlement,  near  Bautzen  in  Upper  Lu- 
satia. 

I'he  sphere  of  operation  to  which  I  was  caDed 
by  this  journey  commenced  here ;  a  crowd  of 
blind  people,  and  such  as  were  diseased  in  the 
eye,  came  about  me,  and  I  attended  to  theo, 
in  weakness,  as  much  and  as  well  as  I  wis 
able. 

On  the  28rd  we  left  Kleinwelke  for  Hermhit, 
where  we  fixed  our  quarters  at  the  congregi- 
tional  lodging-house,  and  were  immediately  tu- 
itcd  by  various  dear  friends.  At  lierrnboi, 
we  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  brotherly  love  in  ail 
their  plenitude,  and  the  Lord  also  gave  me  the 
opportunity  of  effecting  much,  and  of  being  of 
service  to  many  sufiTerers. 

I  also  laid  before  the  Moravian  conference  at 
Bertholsdorf  the  wish  of  the  Elector  of  Badeo, 
to  have  a  Moravian  settlement  in  his  domin- 
ions ;  but  as  they  were  just  on  the  point  of  es- 
tablishing a  settlement  at  Konigsfeld  io  the 
Black  Forest,  in  Wurtemburg,  near  the  borden 
of  Baden,  the  Elector's  wish  could  not  be  giant- 
ed,  for  two  reasons ; — first,  because  the  esub- 
lishment  of  such  a  settlement  is  very  expen- 
sive ;  and  secondly,  because  Konigsfeld  being 
situated  near  the  borders  of  Badeo,  a  second 
station  in  the  vicinity  would  be  superfluous.  It 
is.  however  pleasing  to  notice,  that  some  yean 
afterwards,  by  an  exchange  of  territory,  Ko- 
nigsfeld came  under  the  dominion  of  Bdden,  and 
thus  Charles  Frederick's  pious  wish  was  event- 
ually fulfilled. 

We  remained  at  Herrnhut  till  the  9th  of  May, 
and  then  rode  five  leagues  further  to  Gorlitx, 
whither  I  was  called  by  various  ophthalmic  pa- 
tients, 

Gorlitz  is  an  extremely  agreeable  and  very 
flourishing  town.  It  lies  on  a  beautiful  and  fer- 
tile plain,  which  is  terminated  towards  the  east 
by  a  rocky  declivity,  adjoining  the  little  river 
Neisse.  On  this  rock  stands  the  sumptuous 
church  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  which  is  cele- 
brated for  its  large  and  astonishing  organ,  its 
great  bell,  and  its  subterranean  crypt.  It  is  a 
glorious  sight  to  see  the  son  rising  over  the 
giant  mountains,  from  this  pUoe.  Towards  the 
south-west,  at  some  little  distance,  aunds  the 
hill  called  Landskninc,  quite  isolated.  From 
this  point  of  view  it  dues  not  appear  very  high, 
although  it  is  visible  from  every  part  of  Lusa- 
tia, from  any  eminence.  The  reason  is,  be- 
cause the  whole  land  is  high  in  this  parL 

Gorlitz  was  also  interesting  to  me  on  another 
account.  The  celebrated  Jacob  Boh  me  was  a 
master-shoemaker  and  citizen  of  this  place; 
and  it  was  extremely  aflfecting  to  me,  tu  find 
his  memory  still  ao  much  cherished,  and  its  in- 
fluence so  beneficial.  The  inhabitants  of  Gor- 
litz esteem  it  an  honour  that  Bohme  was  & 
townsman  of  theirs,  altliough  it  is  now  two  hun- 
dred years  ago  since  he  lived  there,  and  was 
undeservedly  aud  basely  ill-treated  by  the  cler- 
gy of  those  times,  especially  by  Gregoriua  llich- 
ter,  one  of  the  chief  preachers.  Bohme  incul- 
cates nothing  in  his  writings  contrary  tu  the 
Augsburg  Confession ;  he  went  diligently  to 
church,  and  frequently  received  the  sacrament. 


Duiiag  this  jouroejr,  we  spent  a  few  dsja  ix\\iih3ftinaA&ftt  fA^dSA^'wiahUmieleaa ;  afaiUi- 
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ful  subject,  an  exemplary  husband  and  father, 
and  a  kind  neighbour ;  this  was  well  known  in 
Gorlitz,  and  yet  the  proud  priesthood  treated 
him  as  an  arch-heretic.  One  morning,  Bohme 
went  on  some  errand  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  llichter ; 
but  scarcely  had  he  entered  the  door,  when 
Richter  seized  a  slipper,  and  threw  it  at  the 
head  of  the  good  shoemaker  ;  the  latter  quietly 
picked  it  up,  and  laid  it  again  at  the  clergy- 
man's feet.  On  Bohme's  decease  in  1624,  the 
clergy  would  not  suffer  him  to  be  buried  in  the 
churchyard.  The  case  was  referred  to  the  high 
consistory  court  at  Dresden,  and  the  corpse  was 
obliged  to  be  kept  until  the  decision  returned, 
which  ordered  that  Bohme's  corpse  should  be 
interred  with  all  the  honours  due  to  a  good 
Christian,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  clergy 
should  attend  the  funeral.  This  was  done ;  but 
the  clergy  accompanied  the  procession  only  as 
far  as  the  gate  of  the  town,  when  their  worships 
turned  back  again.  The  churchyard  lics.on  the 
north  side  of  the  town.  I  had  Bohme's  grave 
pointed  out  to  me ; — it  is  covered  with  a  small 
square  hewn  stone,  on  which  is  inscribed  the 
year  in  which  Bohme  was  bom,  his  name,  and 
the  year  in  which  he  died.  A  private  teacher 
of  respectability  in  Gorlitz,  related  to  me,  that 
taking  a  walk  one  day,  he  had  seen  two  Eng- 
lishmen at  this  tomb,  emptying  their  snuff-box- 
es, and  filling  them  ^ith  earth  from  Bohme*8 
grave.  This  had  induced  him  to  lay  a  new 
stone  upon  it,  in  place  of  the  old  one,  of  which 
scarcely  anything  remained. 

We  enjoyed  much  friendship  in  this  agreea- 
ble town,  and  I  had  opportunity  enough  of  ren- 
dering service  to  the  afflicted.  AAer  a  six 
days*  residence,  we  left  Gorlifz  for  Niesky,  a 
considerable  Moravian  settlement,  in  which  is 
the  seminary  where  young  people  are  prepared 
and  formed  for  the  ministry.  Here  I  became  ac- 
quainted with  several  excellent  and  learned 
mon,  and  also  with  other  interesting  members 
of  the  Moravian  church,  who  show^  us  much 
affection  and  friendship. 

The  day  following,  I  rode  a  few  leagues  into 
the  country,  to  peribrm  the  operation  for  the 
cataract  on  a  blind  person  of  rank.  I  saw  at  a 
distance  before  me  the  mountain  called  the 
Schneekuppe,  the  highest  peak  of  the  Giant 
range.  I  think,  however,  that  the  Blauen,  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  Black  Forest,  is  still  higher 
than  either  the  Brocken  or  the  Schneekuppe ; 
and  yet  these  mountains  are  but  hills  compared 
with  the  Alps  of  Switzerland. 

In  the  aOernoon  I  returned  to  Niesky,  where 
we  lodged  at  the  congregational  hotel,  as  is 
customary  in  all  the  Moravian  settlements.  I 
am  unwilling  to  detain  the  reader  with  all  the 
Tistts  paid  and  received,  and  with  all  the  opera- 
tions and  ophthalmic  cures  performed  here ;  it 
would  only  be  a  reiteration  of  what  occurred  at 
every  place  I  came  to ;  I  shall  insert  only  one 
remark.  Lusatia  has  a  very  peculiar  constitu- 
tion. It  consists  entirely  of  large  manorial  es- 
tates, which  are  called  state  properties,  and 
their  noble  possessors  statesmen.  Bertholsdorf 
is  a  manor  of  this  kind  ;  but  it  now  belongs  to 
the  Moravian  community,  which  chooses  its 
states-man  out  of  its  own  members,  amongst 
whom  there  are  always  several  noblemen, 
lliere  are  six  towns  which  belong  to  Lusatia, 
ike  frineipei  of  which  ara  Bautxeo  aod  Qorlitx  *, 


and  these  six  towns  have  also  their  peculiar  llb> 
erties  and  privileges. 

The  subjects  of  these  manors  are  all  of  them 
Wends ;  that  is,  descendants  from  the  ancient 
Vandals,  who  acted  such  a  conspicuous  part  at 
the  migration  of  the  northern  tribes.  They  all 
profess  the  christian  religion,  but  still  retain 
their  original  language,  although  they  almost  all 
speak  and  understand  German.  There  are  still 
also  churches  in  which  the  Wend  language  is 
used  in  preaching.  Vassalage  prevails  through- 
out the  country. 

The  day  following  we  received  an  invitation 
from  the  lord  and  lady  of  a  neighbouring  manor» 
to  spend  a  few  days  with  them,  in  order  that  I 
might  operate  upon  an  old  blind  woman  in  their 
own  house.  We  therefore  rode  in  the  after- 
noon to  this  delightful  mansion.  In  the  evening, 
the  countess  took  me  by  the  arm,  and  led  nve 
through  hilly  nurseries,  at  the  end  of  the  vil- 
lage, into  a  little,  mean,  but  cleanly  and  well- 
kept  peasant's-  cottage,  where  we' found  an  old 
blind  woman  sitting  upon  a  chair  in  the  dark- 
ened room. 

**  Good  evening,  aged  mother,"  said  the 
countess;  ''God  has  here  sent  you  a  friend, 
through  whom  He  will  restore  you  to  sight.*' 

The  woman  started  up  from  her  chair,  strove 
to  come  towards  us,  stretched  out  her  hands, 
and  exclaimed,  with  tears,  *'  Where  are  you, 
divine  angel  V  The  countess  kissed  her  check, 
and  said,  **Sit  down,  good  mother!  I  have 
brought  you  something  you  must  take  to-mor- 
row, and  the  day  aflcr  I  will  bring  you  this 
friend,  who  will  open  your  eyes."  I  also  spoke 
some  friendly  and  consoling  words  to  the  old 
woman,  and  then  we  returned  home.  On  the 
morning  of  the  day  appointed,  I  again  went 
thither  with  the  countess,  and  performed  the 
operation  on  the  woman.  I  then  presented  her, 
with  her  eyes  re-opened,  to  the  countess, — but 
such  scenes  are  altogether  indescribable.  It 
was  a  faint  image  of  that  interview  I  shall  soon 
experience,  when  I  shall  appear  before  Him,  as 
a  poor  sinner,  naked  and  bare,  and  shall  then 
behold  Him,  with  open  face,  as  He  is.  The 
countess  embraced  the  delighted  woman  with 
tears  of  joy,  after  which  we  again  set  off*  for 
Niesky.  It  may  easily  be  supposed  that  the 
patient  enjoyed  all  due  attention.  But  the  good 
countess  had  now  another  affair  at  heart,  which 
was,  how  she  could  put  into  my  hands,  in  a  ten- 
der and  feeling  manner,  the  two  hundred  dol- 
lars she  had  destined  for  me  as  a  reward  for  the 
operation ;  and  this  also  she  accomplished  in  a 
masterly  manner. 

Blessed  art  thou  now,  thou  sorely-tried  and 
glorified  friend,  who  wast  perfected  through 
suffering!  Rest  sweetly  in  the  arms  of  thy 
Redeemer,  till  we  again  see  each  other. 

It  is  a  very  correct  remark,  that  subjects  can 
never  be  happier  than  when  they  are  vassals  of 
such  excellent  masters. 

We  continued  nine  days  at  Niesky;  and 
when  my  business  was  ended,  we  travelled 
back  to  Kleinwelke,  where  we  arrived  in  the 
evening  of  the  24th  of  May. 

I  again  found  much  to  do  there,  so  that  I 
was  obliged  to  remain  until  the  IQH\-  Q^\Sca^» 
day  we  xeVuxTit^  xcv  'ftftxwj^cox,  \^  «^^«^  ^«i>-* 
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It  was  just  fifty  years  since  Bjshtip  Ri»icliPl 
had  instituted  this  meeting ;  und  the  venerable 
old  man  was  still  living,  so  that  he  was  also 
able  to  join  in  the  celebration  of  the  jubilee  of 
this  preacher's  conference.  On  the  30th  of 
May,  a  great  number  of  preachers,  belonging  to 
both  the  Protestant  confessions  from  all  the 
neighbouring  provinces,  assembled  at  Herrn- 
hut.  On  this  occasion  there  were  about  seven- 
ty of  them.  No  preacher  is  rejected,  and  it  is 
of  no  importance  whether  be  is  in  connexion 
with  the  Moravian  church  or  not.  Persons  of 
other  ranks  are  not  admitted  unless  by  particu- 
lar favor,  except  the  states  men  ;  for  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  the  latter  be  acquainted  with  what 
their  preachers  undertake  or  conclude  upon,  in 
order,  if  needful,  to  render  them  their  advice 
or  assistance.  Admission  is  also  granted  to  a 
few  students  of  divinity.  They  assemble  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  open  the  sitting 
with  singing  and  prayer,  and  then  consult  to- 
gether, not  so  much  upon  scientific  subjects  as 
upon  ihHr  official  duties,  the  life  and  walk  of 
the  preachers  and  members  of  the  church,  and 
especially  upon  the  maintaining  of  the  pure  doc- 
trine of  practical  Christianity. 

Letters  are  received  at  this  conference  of 
preachers,  not  only  from  every  province  in  Eu- 
rope, but  also  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  It 
being  impossible  to  read  all  these  in  one  day, 
the  most  important  of  them  are  selected,  read 
aloud,  consulted  upon,  and  afterwards  answer- 
ed. The  transactions  of  the  day  are  committed 
to  paper,  and  these  minutes  are  then  communi- 
cated to  the  foreign  members  and  friends  of  the 
Moravian  church. 

The  jubilee  rendered  the  conference  that 
year  particularly  interesting.  The  two  bishops, 
Reichel  and  Rissler,  who  had  labored  many 
years  with  Zingendorf,  and  bad  travelled  in 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  in  the  service  of  the 
I^rd,  were  present.  The  first,  as  the  peculiar 
founder  of  the  institution,  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Baumeister  of  Herrnhut,  opened  the  sitting  with 
brief  addresses  full  of  unction.  It  is  necessary 
to  have  heard  such  men,  in  order  to  pronounce 
a  judgment  upon  religious  elotiucnce. 

At  noon,  the  whole  company  is  decorously, 
moderately,  but  abundantly  entertained  at  the 
congregational  hotel,  at  the  expense  of  the  com- 
munity ;  and  the  next  morning,  all  the  gentle- 
men take  their  departure. 

We  also  left  Herrnhut  on  the  same  day,  and 
travelled  by  way  of  Kleinwelke,  Ponnewitz, 
Konigsbriick,  and  Herrnsdorf,  to  Dresden,  in 
onnsequence  of  having  been  very  kindly  invited 
by  the  lords  of  the  manor  at  those  places.  We 
passed  a  night  at  each  of  them,  and  arrived  at 
Dresden  on  the  4th  of  June,  at  nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  There  we  spent  the  day,  visited 
our  friends,  and  continued  our  route  the  next 
morning.  I  was  detained  in  Wurzen  and  I^eip- 
zig,  by  cataract  and  ophthalmic  patients ;  which 
was  likewise  the  case  in  Erfurth  and  Cassel. 
There  I  learnt,  with  astonishment,  that  the 
Elector  had  given  a  vocation  to  my  son-in  law 
SSchwarz,  to  become  Professor  ut  Divinity  at 
Heidelberg,  and  that  he  had  accepted  the  call. 
Ta  this  1  bad  not  contributed  in  the  smallest 
degree ;  for  J  had  made  it  a  most  \nv\o\aVAft  \?kv» 


recommend  any  one,  and  least  of  all  my  own 
children  and  relatives.  However,  ii  v.-m  u»  me 
a  subject  of  infinite  importance  and  adoraiion, 
that  a  j/racious  Providence  should  coiiiliiri  mj 
two  eldest  married  children,  with  their  fd.uili(% 
into  my  immediate  vicinity,  and  provide  tor  ibeia 
BO  reputably. 

At  Marburg,  where  I  was  likewise  obliged  to 
remain  a  few  days,  I  was  visited  by  Scli«'dn. 
in  order  to  relate  to  me  the  circuinstaticf »  ot  bis 
nomination,  on  which  occasion  we  converged 
with  great  earnestness  upon  his  iniportant  v<N>a- 
tion.  From  this  place  we  continued  our  jiMirncy. 
without  stopping,  till  we  reached  HeiJHtierg, 
where  we  arrived  in  the  evening  of  the  4ib  of 
July,  in  health  as  it  respects  the  btniy.and  blessed 
in  our  souls.  We  were  met  at  Weinheiiu  by  our 
children  from  Manheim  and  Heidelberg,  where 
we  also  found  our  daughter  Christina  recovered, 
and  in  health.  All  this  incited  in  us  the  mast 
hvely  thanksgivings  to  our  Heavenly  Guide. 

During  the  whole  of  this  tedious  and  danger- 
ous journey,  which  lasted  a  quarter  of  a  year. 
Providence  had  so  graciously  guided  and  pre- 
served us  that  not  the  smallest  accident  had  be- 
fallen us;  and  were  I  fully  to  relate  all  the 
benefits  and  blessings  which  we  had  enjoyeii, 
and  could  relate  all  the  edifying  c<mver»aii«>nf 
and  the  heavenly  intercourse  with  so  lu^nr 
favoured  children  of  Go(fof  all  ranks,  it  roi^ii 
serve  as  a  matter  of  edification  to  many  reid- 
ers ;  but  modesty  on  my  part,  and  the  pJ^ib:lt- 
ty  of  pitiful  censure  on  the  other,  make  it  nir 
duty  to  be  silent  upon  the  subject.  Tins  I  c^q 
however  assert,  that  this  journey  was  exirenie- 
ly  conducive  to  the  mstruction  and  rebtoraiiuo 
of  us  both. 

Our  residence  at  Heidelberg  was  not  at  this 
time  of  long  duration.  The  Elector,  who  was 
still  at  Schwetzingen,  sent  for  me  from  nine  lo 
time,  in  the  court  equipage,  to  dine  wiih  hun. 
One  day  he  said,  during  dinner,  **  Dear  fr.-end, 
I  shall  now  soon  go  U)  Baden ;  you  must  ac- 
company me  thither  for  a  few  weeks,  fur  I 
gladly  have  you  near  me."  I  replied,  "  As  your 
Electoral  Highness  commands."  But  in  rexlity 
I  was  alarmed,  for  where  should  I  find  ibe 
money  to  reside  for  several  weeks  at  such  a 
much-frequented  Jbathing-place  ?  The  joumer 
had  certainly  produced  me  a  few  hundred  guiM- 
era,  but  these  I  required  for  the  time  to  cotoe. 
and  the  following  winter.  However,  I  immedi- 
ately took  courage;  and  my  old  mottcs  which  haJ 
been  so  often  my  rod  and  my  ataflT — **  The  htti 
will  provide"-^ranquillized  my  mind.  AiWr 
dinner,  the  prince  took  me  into  his  cabinet, 
and  gave  me  three  hundred  guilders,  with  the 
words, ''  This  is  for  your  residence  at  Badeo." 

My  occupation  now  consisted  in  carrying  <>■ 
my  extensive  correspondence ;  in  writing  **Tbe 
Grey  Man,"  and  "The  Christian  PhiUnibm- 
pist,'*  as  well  as  in  attending  to  many  cauract 
and  ophthalmic  patients,  wh^  daily  came  to  rae 
for  aid. 

The  21st  of  July  was  the  time  fixed  for  mv 
departure  for  Baden.  I  therefore  took  with  nM 
our  friend  Julia,  my  wife,  the  little  Chnstint. 
and  my  niece  Maria  to  wait  iipi>n  us ;  f^»r  ibe 
baths  were  very  salutary  to  my  wife,  u»  Jala. 
^iiv\  \.\vc  ^c\\Q%ve  Christina.    We  fixed  our  quir* 


never  to  make  use  of  the  influence  \  n\\g\xV\Mi^«iWT%  %V  \\v^  \^^t^%  %tA  VnxVixtkvHtMse.  w'hibi 
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ing  in  Heidelberg,  with  the  two  little  ones, 
Frederick  and  Aiiialia,  and  the  servants. 

Baden  is  a  very  ancient  place,  and  was  very 
mach  frequented  even  during  the  time  of  the 
Romans,  lor  its  baths.  It  lies  in  a  beautiful 
valley,  and  is  an  extremely  agreeable  abode.  It 
is  seven  leagues  distant  from  Karlsruhe,  and 
two  from  Ra«Udt.  The  valley  takes  its  diiec- 
lion  from  the  south-east,  and  runs  towards  the 
north-west;  through  it  flows  the  little  river 
Ohss,  which  is  of  some  importance,  pariirularly 
for  floating  wood.  The  horizon  is  boimded  by 
the  lody  indented  nobuntains  of  the  Black  Forest, 
at  whose  feet,  on  both  sides  of  the  valley,  fruit- 
ful hills  delight  the  eye,  covered  from  the  u>p  to 
the  bottom  with  fields,  vineyards,  and  gardens. 
On  the  southern  side  of  one  of  these  hills,  to- 
wards the  north,  the  town  extends  itself;  upon 
its  summit  stands  the  castle,  which,  before  the 
building  of  Rastadt,  was  inhabited  by  the  Mar- 
grave of  Baden. 

Through  the  wide  opening  of  the  valley  to- 
wards the  north-west,  the  eye  surveys  the  lovely 
plains  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  and  the 
luxuriant  Alsace,  whilst  in  the  blue  disUnce  the 
romantic  Vogesen  mountains  rise  to  view,  and 
the  majestic  river  Schein  winds  through  this 
spacious  valley,  like  a  broad  silver  ribbon  thrown 
over  a  variegated  flowery  meadow.  In  the 
height  of  summer,  when  the  sun  goes  down  be- 
hind the  Vogesen,  and  illumines  the  valley  of 
Badeo  as  far  the  lofty  mountains  in  the  back-  i 


ground,  it  presents  a  sight  which  may  be  justly 
deemed  one  ol  the  greatest  beauties  of  nature. 
It  must  be  seen,  for  it  is  impossible  to  describe 
it.  In  other  respects,  the  air  is  here  so  balmy 
and  pure,  that  many  come  hither  merely  to 
breathe  it,  without  using  the  baths. 

My  readers  will  easily  believe  me  upon  my 
word,  that  I  was  not  one  of  the  customary 
visitors  of  the  baths,  who  only  come  thither  to 
make  themselves  merry  once  a  year;  for  every 
description  of  sensual  taste  finds  there  oppur- 
tunity  enough  U)  indulge  itself. 

I  occupied  myself,  just  as  at  bonie,  with 
writing  letters,  literary  labours,  and  ophthalmio 
cures ;  but  did  not  neglect,  when  the  weather 
permitted,  daily  to  ramble  out  in  this  garden  of 
God,  in  order  to  listen  to  the  pervading  voieo 
of  eternal  love  which  is  not  obvious  to  every 
one.  By  .degrees  a  circle  of  good  men  formed 
itself,  in  which  we  felt  at  ease,  and  who  shared 
witb  us  in  the  pure  enj«)yment  of  nature. 

I  here  wrote  the  first  **  Pocket-book  Annual," 
for  1805,  which  conuins  the  totally- unlike  por- 
trait of  the  £lect<ir.  The  latter  mostly  resided 
about  two  leagues  from  this  place,  at  the  '*  Fa- 
vorite/* a  very  pretty  country-seat,  where  I 
visited  him  from  time  to  time. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month  of  Aogottt 
there  was  occasion  for  another  journey.  The 
old  blind  clergyman,  Faber,  at  Gaissburg  in  the 
vicinity  of  Stuttgard,  desired  me  to  perform  tbo 
operation  upon  him.      •♦♦•♦• 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

Thb  life  of  Johann  Heinrich  Jung,  sumamed 
Stilling,  private  Aulic  Counsellor  to  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Baden,  Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  Medi- 
cine, and  member  of  many  learned  societies, 
which  was  so  abundantly  blessed  in  its  mani- 
fold labors,  has,  by  his  own  account  oC  it,  l>een 
long  made  known  to  the  public,  and  is  regarded 
by  every  believer  as  a  striking  instance  of  the 
paternal  guidance  of  Divine  Providence.  In  the 
following  pages,  we  propose  giving  only  the 
principal  features  of  the  last  scenes  of  his  life, 
which  terminated  on  the  2d  of  April,  1817,  in 
order  to  give  the  world  a  new  proof  how  a  Chris- 
tian may  glorify  God  by  his  ^ith,  even  unto 
death. 

The  venerable  old  man,  whose  eldest  grand- 
son I  have  the  honour  to  be,  and  in  whose 
vicinity  circumstances  had  fortunately  placed 
me  for  a  year  previous  to  his  death,  began,  at 
the  commencement  of  1816,  in  the  seventy- 
seventh  year  of  his  age,  sensibly  to  feel  the 
diminution  of  his  constitutional  powers,  which 
had  been  previously  so  strong  and  healthy. 

It  was  with  mournful  anxiety  that  his  children, 
grandchildren,  friends,  and  admirers,  observed 
the  increasing  debility  of  their  beloved  friend 
and  parent ;  and  many  a  prayer  ascended  from 
far  and  near,  to  heaven,  for  the  prolongation  of 
his  mortal  life.  God  answered  them  in  his  wis- 
dom ;  for  He  suflered  him  to  remain  as  a  bless- 


ing on  earth,  for  a  longer  season  than  we  oould 
have  expected  from  existing  circumstances. 

An  excursion  of  pleasure,  to  visit  his  children 
at  Heidelberg  and  the  neighbouring  places,  and 
later  in  the  summer,  a  simUar  one  to  Baden  and 
his  children  in  Rastadt,  appeared  to  have  re- 
stored strength  to  his  constitution  ;  and  in  the 
course  of  that  summer  he  was  still  enabled  to 
restore  sight  to  seventeen  blind  persons ;  but  as 
be  was  incessantly  troubled  with  painful  spas- 
modic attacks,  together  with  his  general  de- 
bility, and  suffered  besides  this  from  a  pain  in 
the  side,  which  he  himself  ascribed  to  a  fall  he 
had  experienced  some  time  before  from  a  coach, 
and  an  organic  defect  which  had  been  thereby 
produced,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  keep- 
ing his  bed  during  the  whole  winter  of  1810-17. 
Notwithstanding  the  most  invigorating  reme- 
dies, which  were  administered  in  order  to  alle- 
viate his  suflTerings,  his  strength  decayed  more 
and  more.  From  that  time,  he  was  no  longer 
able  to  continue  his  correspondence ;  he  mere- 
ly'gave  instructions  for  replying  to  letters  of  the 
most  importance ;  but  at  length,  even  dictating 
became  too  difficult  for  him  in  his  illness,  and 
no  more  answers  could  be  given. 

Yet  this  was  not  the  only  thing  that  troubled 
him,  since  he  was  well  persuad^  of  the  indul- 
gence of  those  who  addressed  him  by  letter  ;— 
he  had  the  pain  of  seeing  his  consort,  who  had^ 
suflTered  for  a  setv^^o.!  -"j^^T^^xw^Vjiv^-ftx  ^»s^ 
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dcr  and  ulcers  in  the  Inngs.  The  venerable 
couple  bore  their  afflictions  with  the  most  cheer- 
ful resignation  to  the  will  of  divine  Providence ; 
but  whilst  the  view  of  their  painful  sufferings 
rent  the  hearts  of  their  children  and  their  friends, 
their  example  inspired  them  at  the  same  time 
with  fortitude. 

Father  Stilling's  vital  powers  seemed  occa- 
sionally to  recover  themselves,  and  at  such 
times  ho  endeavoured  to  proceed  with  his  prin- 
cipal labours;  but  his  hands  soon  succumbed 
under  bodily  weakness.  It  was  in  these  more 
vigorous  hours  that  he  began  to  write  his  *v01d 
Age,"  and  was  able  to  prepare  it  for  the  press 
as  far  as  the  preceding  fragment  extends. 

His  strength  did  not  suffer  him  to  write  more, 
and  he  forbade  the  continuation  of  it.  That 
which  he  relates  in  it  of  his  old  age,  is  indeed 
sufficient  to  make  the  reader  acquainted  with 
his  final  outward  circumstances,  and  cause  him, 
at  the  same  time,  to  admire  the  strength  of 
mind  which  continued  his  constant  attendant 
upon  his  sickbed,  and  bore  his  soul,  even  at  his 
last  breath,  towards  heaven.  The  little  which 
we  shall  here  notice  of  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
must  not  be  considered  as  a  continuation  of  his 
biography,  but  as  a  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the 
Christian  faith,  and  at  the  same  as  a  fulfilment 
of  the  wishes  of  many  friends,  who  desire  to 
know  the  particulars  of  his  last  hours. 

He  said,  with  joy,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
winter,  on  receiving  the  last  volume  of  his 
"  Scripture  Narratives'*  and  his  "  Casket"  from 
the  press,  "  I  have  still  been  able  to  complete 
my  •  Scripture  History !' "  Towards  Christmas, 
our  honoured  father's  weakness  and  the  illness 
of  his  dear  consort  increased  to  such  a  degree, 
that  we  could  no  longer  entertain  hopes  of  re- 
taining either  of  them  for  any  length  of  time. 
They  both  now  divested  themselves  of  every 
earthly  care  which  they  might  still  have  had  upon 
their  hearts,  for  those  they  were  about  to  leave, 
and  were  ready  for  their  departure.  However, 
Heaven  was  still  willing  to  grant  us  their 
presence  for  some  months  longer;  for  at  the 
commencement  of  the  year  1817,  they  again 
attained  more  strength,  so  that  they  were 
occasionally  able  to  continue  out  of  bed  for  a 
time. 

The  venerable  old  man  had  previously  often 
said  to  his  consort,  who  was  concerned  for  him 
even  on  her  dying-bed,  '*  It  is  aU  the  same  to 
me  how  it  comes,  whether  I  am  able  to  con- 
tinue my  labors  or  not ;  I  am  prepared  for  every 
thin]E(."  And  this  entire  submission  to  the  will 
of  his  heavenly  Father  he  continually  manifest- 
ed ;  and  hence  he  exclaimed,  in  a  fit  of  pain 
occasioned  by  his  violent  spasmodic  attacks, 
'*  God  has  guided  me  from  my  youth  up^  by  a  par- 
tiaUar  provideitce ;  I  will  not  be  dissatis/cd  nawt 
bui  glorify  him  also  in  my  sufferings.^* 

During  the  whole  period  of  his  confinement 
to  his  bed,  his  thoughts  were  incessantly  direct- 
ed to  subjects  connected  with  the  kingdom  of 
God.  These  were  his  favorite  topics  of  con- 
versation with  his  partner,  his  children,  and  his 
friends ;  and  hence  he  read  with  indescribable 
satisfaction  Kanne's  work,  entitled  "  Lives,  and 
Extracts  from  the  Lives  of  Awakened  Chris- 
tians," and  Schubert's  '*  Antiquities  and  Novel- 
ties of  Superior  Psychology  ;'*  and  he  observed 


Providence  to  be  important  instruments  m  tM 
present  century.'*  After  having  finished  tbe 
perusal  of  Blumhardt's  Magazine  of  tbe  most 
recent  intelligence  of  the  Protestant  Bible  and 
Missionary  Societies  (Basle,  1817),  on  our  con- 
versing together  upon  the  pleasing  progress  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  in  modem  times,  he  said, 
"  See,  my  dears ;  it  is  a  pleasure  and  recrea- 
tion to  me  in  my  old  age,  whilst  I  am  lyio; 
thus,  to  hear  of  the  further  extension  of  the 
Christian  religion.*' 

In  this  kind  of  occupation,  in  the  perusal  of 
other  religious  books,  and  edifying  himself  from 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  always  lay  nearhun, 
and  from  spiritual  poetical  cumpositions,  be 
passed  his  time,  which,  as  he  said,  never  seem- 
ed long  to  him. 

It  was  only  occasionally  that  his  strength 
permitted  him  to  converse  with  us;  and  tf 
friends  came  at  such  favorable  moments  who 
were  desirous  of  speaking  with  him,  he  was 
able  to  comply  with  their  wishes.  At  these 
times  he  always  conversed  in  the  same  cheer- 
ful manner  as  had  rendered  him  at  all  times  so 
amiable  in  social  life.  On  such  occasions,  he 
was  fond  of  speaking  of  his  youthful  life ;  aod 
frequently  spoke  to  a  female  friend,  with  pecu- 
liar pleasure,  of  his  relatives  in  the  provinces  of 
the  Lower  Rhine.  But  if  any  one  expr^sed 
satisfaction  at  his  improving  state  of  health,  be 
would  not  listen  to  it ;  and  when  a  young  frieod 
once  said  to  him,  she  hoped  that  the  more  fa- 
vorable weather  in  the  spring  would  impart 
new  vital  strength  to  him,  he  replied,  "  Oh.  do 
not  tell  me  anything  of  the  kind ;  for  I  do  doc 
wish  my  friends  to  deceive  themselves."  Aod 
he  often  mentioned  to  his  physician  that  he  felt 
his  end  approaching. 

His  chief  recreation  was,  as  it  had  always 
been,  song  and  music ;  and  whilst  young  friends 
sang  in  accordance  with  his  feelings,  tears  of 
pleasure  would  escape  him.  Having  been  for 
some  weeks  unable  to  lie  any  longer  in  tbe  saine 
apartment  with  his  suffering  consort,  because 
her  disorders  required  a  different  temperature, 
he  visited  her  daily  for  some  time ;  on  which 
occasions  he  was  led  to  the  bedside  of  the  suf- 
ferer, and  at  last  rolled  thither  in  an  arm-chair. 
It  was  then  delightftd  to  listen  to  their  edifying 
discourse. 

Even  as  from  his  youth  up,  by  his  life  and 
conversation,  and  his  numerous  writings,  as 
well  as  in  the  astonishing  acquaintance  aad 
knowledge  which  he  had  acquired  with  so 
much  industry  in  every  department  of  science, 
he  at  all  times  proveid  what  the  Apostle  Pud 
says, — that  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ  sur- 
passes all  other  knowledge.  He  confirmed  this, 
as  we  were  speaking  with  each  other  upon  the 
effects  of  his  WTitings,  and  said  to  us,  '*  Yes.  al 
knowledge,  all  ability  for  writing,  all  reputaticMl, 
and  the  like,  is  obtained  merely  through  cir- 
cumstances, according  to  the  will  of  God ;  ui 
no  man  will  be  either  interrogated  or  jo4r^ 
according  to  them,  when  he  stands  before  the 
throne  of  God.  But  it  is  the  applieatioQ  of 
them,  and  the  little  portion  of  humility  and  faith 
which  the  individual  possesses,  which  tbe  graee 
of  God  will  regard  as  acceptable.*'  He  like- 
wise said  on  one  occasion  to  his  youngest  bsm, 
that  *'  He  was  grieved  that  he  had  not  devoted 
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■cupations;"  for  in  sach  things  he  possessed 
particular  ability. 

We  might  have  adduced  many  expressions 
which  had  reference  to  his  love  of  activity  and 
his  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  did  we  not  fear  being 
too  prolix.  It  is  also  universally  known  that 
OUT  venerable  father  Stilling,  in  his  life  and 
vrritings,  praised  and  glorified  the  Redeemer 
alone,  and  was  chosen  as  a  distinguished  instru- 
ment uf  divine  grace,  together  with  many  other 
able  men,  to  be  a  great  support  of  the  church  in 
the  age  of  a  falsely-enlightened  infidelity.  His 
company  was  always  cheering,  instructive,  and 
edifying,  and  continued  so  till  the  hour  of  his 
departure. 

However,  as  the  vernal  season  approached, 
the  illness  of  the  venerable  couple  increased. 
But  both  of  them,  in  their  willingness  to  suffer, 
and  in  their  confidence  in  the  Lord,  sought  with 
great  self-denial  to  hide  from  their  family  their 
sufferings  and  decay.  We  perceived,  never- 
theless, the  approach  of  the  mournful  period 
that  soon  followed.  After  his  faithful  com- 
panion's ulcerated  lungs,  in  defiance  of  all  the 
remedies  which  had  been  administered,  had  at- 
tained to  complete  suppuration,  and  oppression 
and  debility  had  increased  to  the  highest  de- 
gree, she  gently  and  blissfully  fell  asleep  in  the 
Lord,  on  the  22nd  of  March,  1817.  Two  days 
previously,  the  venerable  old  man,  clearly  per- 
ceiving by  his  medical  knowledge  that  her  end 
was  fast  approaching,  after  having  repeated  to 
her  some  beautiful  verses  out  of  Gellert's  and 
Paul  Gerhard's  hymns,  **  Unto  the  Lord  com- 
mend thy  way,"  dec,  took  leave  of  her  with  the 
words,  *'  The  Lord  bless  thee,  thou  suflfering 
angel !  The  Lord  be  with  thee  1"  And  when 
he  heard  of  her  decease,  he  calmly  folded  his 
hands,  lifted  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  sighed,  and 
ejaculated,  "Thank  God  she  has  finished  her 
course !"  After  this,  be  likewise  lived  more  in 
the  other  world,  and  prferred  being  left  to  him- 
self more  than  before,  clearly  conscious  that 
the  departure  of  bis  consort  was  also  for  him 
the  first  step  of  transition.  Hence  he  said  to 
119,  when  we  were  lamenting  her  decease  in  his 
presence,  '*  This  cannot  be  so  painful  to  me  as 
it  is  to  you ;  since  I  hope  so  soon  to  see  her 
again.'*  And  that  was  fulfilled  for  which  he 
prayed  many  years  before,  on  the  19th  Novem- 
ber 1790,  in  the  ode  he  composed  on  his  third 
nuptials,  and  which  both  bad  foreboded,  name- 
ly- 

'*  Father,  until  our  Joorney's  end 
Conduct  us  hand  in  hand." 

His  debility  incr^sed,  although  his  spirit  al- 
ways remained  animated  like  that  of  a  young 
man,  as  he  himself  expressed  it,  and  as  the 
lively  look  of  his  eye  testified,  which  continued 
open  and  bright  to  his  last  breath.  Hence  he 
was  able,  only  a  few  days  before  his  end,  to 
apeak  a  few  words  of  encouragement  to  the  no- 
ble daughter  of  an  illustrious  female  friend, 
previous  to  her  confirmation,  and  also  to  dis- 
course briefly  with  her  illustrious  son  and  noble 
sister.  He  also  spoke  upon  several  subjects 
with  other  acquaintances  ;  and  said  once  to  an 
old  friend,  and  to  his  second  daughter,  amongst 
other  things,  **  Listen ;  I  have  something  of 
importance  to  tell  you,  relating  to  psychology ; 
I  have  completely  the  feeling  as  if  I  possessed 
41  two-fold  personality ;  one  spiritual,  the  other 


corporal.  The  spiritual  hovers  over  the  ani- 
mal. Both  are  in  a  state  of  warfare  in  man ; 
and  it  is  only  by  the  mortification  of  all  sensual 
desire  that  be  can  attain  to  their  entire  separa- 
tion ;  not,  indeed,  by  his  own  power,  but  by  de- 
nying himself,  with  the  Divine  assistance." 

All  other  discourse  but  such  as  had  reference 
to  God  and  his  plan  of  salvation  was  onerous 
to  him  apd  therefore  he  said  "  that  he  had  not 
spent  a  weary  moment  on  his  sick-bed,  until 
after  the  death  of  his  wife ;  since  which,  time 
seemed  long  to  him."  For  the  deceased,  by 
her  self-sacrificing  love  and  anxiety  for  him,  as 
well  as  by  her  sympathy  even  in  the  smallest 
things  which  concerned  him,  had  become  indis- 
pensable to  him  as  the  partner  of  his  life  and 
the  friend  of  his  soul.  She  overflowed  with 
tenderness  even  towards  the  children  of  his 
former  marriage,  and  was,  generally  speaking, 
a  pattern  of  human  kindness  and  gentleness, 
of  self-denial  and  humility,  and  was  therefore 
truly  invaluable  to  him.  Hence  he  longed  so 
much  the  more  to  reach  his  home,  and  to  be 
elevated  above  all  earthly  thoughts  and  cares. 
His  debility  daily  increased ;  and  having  had, 
for  the  last  half-year,  an  invincible  repugnance 
to  substantial  food  of  every  kind,  of  which  the 
offoTia  of  the  most  able  physicians  and  all  the 
care  of  his  friends  were  unable  to  divest  him, 
and  as  the  water  now  rose  in  his  chest,  it  was 
easy  to  foresee  that  the  dear  man  would  only 
continue  a  few  days  longer  as  a  living  pattern 
amongst  us.  In  this  situation  he  said  to  a  fe- 
male friend,  "  It  will  soon  be  over !"  And  oa 
her  replying  "  Ah.  how  happy  you  are,  in  being 
able  to  say  this !"  he  answered  in  a  friendly 
tone,  *'  Well,  I  am  glad  that  you  acknowledge 
it." 

When  we  learned  that  his  end  was  so  near, 
we  took  courage  in  our  afi9iction,  and  sought  to 
take  advantage  of  every  moment  of  his  remain- 
ing with  us,  for  our  edification  and  establish- 
ment in  faith.  For  if  ever  his  society  produced 
this  blissful  influence,  it  was  so  on  his  dying- 
bed,  where,  with  the  most  astonishing  consid- 
eration and  calmness,  he  awaited  the  moment 
of  his  departure,  which  he  probably  perceived 
beforehand  to  the  very  hour,  and  in  which,  by 
his  filial  resignation  to  the  Divine  disposal,  as  a 
true  hero  of  the  faith,  he  glorified  God  in  the 
mortal  conflict,  who  strengthened  him  for  it,  and 
afterwards  beatified  him.  His  end  was  an  ob- 
vious proof  of  the  truth  of  the  christian  faith ; 
for  no  mere  deist  or  rationalist,  but  the  Chris- 
tian alone,  is  able  to  resign  his  breath  with  that 
spiritual  fortitude  and  all  that  consciousness 
which  the  departed  saint  retained  with  every 
recollection  to  his  latest  breath  ;  and  with  that 
seriousness  with  which,  although  so  far  ad- 
vanced in  the  divine  life,  he  represented  to  him- 
self his  near  dismission,  with  the  tranquillity 
and  cheerfulness  consequent  upon  it,  which  ir- 
radiated his  dignified  countenance. 

Hence  the  honor  of  his  life  and  sentiments, 
and  the  cause  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  calls  upoa 
me  publicly  to  state  to  the  world  the  particulara 
of  his  last  hours,  together  with  the  most  im- 
portant expressions  he  made  use  of  in  the  full 
possession  of  consciousness,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  all  present,  as  well  as  that  of  his 
estimable  physicia(i^vcvw^«t  >2K^'«i^^i«i»  ^" 
I  may  be  g[\Neik  \o  Q^^. 
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When  he  saw  that  his  dissolution  was  no 
longer  at  a  distance,  he  desired  that  all  his  chil- 
dren should  assemble  around   him ;   and  the 
latter  were  able  to  arrange  their  afiairs  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  afibrd  themselves  this  last  plea- 
sure.   Yet  still  the  idea  troubled  him,  lest  their 
official  duties  should  be  forgotten  for  his  sake ; 
and  hence  he  said  to  them,  on  seeing  them  re- 
main longer  with  him  than  usual,  **You  are 
staying;  tf>o  long ;  you  are  neglecting  too  much ; 
attend  to  yonr  incumbent  duties  ;"  for  however 
gladly  he  had  them  about  him,  he  could  not 
endure  it,  when  it  seemed  to  him  that  they  ne- 
glected the  business  of  their  vocation.    After 
they  had  pacified  him  on  this  point,  he  suffered 
one  of  his  children  to  be  continually  with  him 
at  his  bed-side.    He  had    previously  always 
used  a  bell  in  order  to  call  those  of  his  family 
who  were  in  attendance  in  the  anteroom,  since 
he  was  fond  of  being  alone.     He  also  spoke 
with  each  of  his  children  of  things  which,  on 
their  account,  were  still  at  his  heart.    His  fre- 
quent inquiries  about  the  time,  proves  that  du- 
ring the  last  two  days,  in  the  frequent  attacks 
of  disease,  the  time  seemed  long  to  him,  and 
that  he  longed  for  bis  heavenly  habitation.     In 
the  night  between  Palm-Sunday  and  the  Mon- 
day following,  he  spoke  much  to  his  youngest 
son,  who  was  watching  by  him,  respecting  his 
approaching  dissolution,  which  he  had  not  done 
before ;  and  believing  his  end  to  be  near,  even 
at  that  time,  he  said  to  him,  towards  day- break, 
•*  Now  go  and  call  the  family."    However,  his 
strength  returned  in  some  measure,  and  he 
smoked  a  pipe,  as  he  did  also  the  day  before  his 
decease.    But  the  water  in  the  pleura  caused 
him   much   uneasiness,  afler  the  pain  in  his 
side  and  the  spasmodic  attacks  had  for  some 
weeks  disappeared ;   he  was  therefore  obliged 
to  breathe  and  groan  aloud,  and  with  difficulty ; 
and  cough  frequently ;  but  all  this  passed  away, 
the  day  preceding  his  dissolution.    He  spoke 
Tery  little,  and  only  in  broken  sentences,  but 
always  in  perfect  consciousness  ;  he  also  slept 
little,  although  he  frequently  closed  his  eyes  ; 
for  he  immediately  opened  them  when  any  one 
moved,  or  the  door  was  opened. 

On  that  day,  and  even  previously,  as  well  bs 
on  the  following  day,  he  was  probably  much 
oocnpied  in  thought,  with  proofs,  objections, 
counter- proofs,  and  refutations  of  the  doctrine 
of  immortality  and  of  the  Christian  faith  ;  this 
was  apparent  from  his  uneasmess  in  sleeping 
and  waking,  and  from  the  broken  words  and 
aentences  which  he  uttered  on  these  subjects  ; 
for  he  constantly  saw  near  him  in  a  dream— as 
is  also  related  of  St.  Martin— a  black  man,  who 
harrassed  him,  and  occupied  and  disturbed  his 
activQ. spirit ;  seemingly  as  if  evil  spirits  sought 
still  to  trouble  him  upon  his  dying-bed,  and  even 
to  cause  to  him  to  swerve  from  the  faith  ;  for 
he  said  while  asleep,  "Tell  me,  my  dear  chil- 
dren, who  is  that  black  man  there,  who  is  con- 
tinually tormenting  me  1  Do  not  you  see  him  ?" 
He  had  dreamed  some  days  before,  as  he  told 
his  daughter  the  day  following,  that  the  black 
inan  said  lo  him,  *'  Come  with  me  ;"  but  that 
he  had  answered,  •♦  No,  T  will  not :  go  away  !" 
But  all  these  temptations  were  overcome  the 
day  before  his  end,  on  which  his  uneasiness 
was  aacceeded  by  a  profound  tranquWUl^  ^nCL 


this  subject  to  his  third  daughter  :  **  I  believe  T 
have  fought  the  mortal  conflict ;  for  I  feel  u 
much  alone  as  if  I  were  in  a  desert,  and  yet  in- 
wardly so  comfortable  !**    But  on  their  express- 
ing their  opinion  that  he  would  have  no  farther 
struggle  with  death,  and  on  asking  him  respect- 
ing it,  he  replied,  **  No,  there  is  many  a  little 
trial  to  sustain.**    And  that  the  Christian  coo- 
templates  the  near  approach  of  death  neither 
with  levity  nor  presumption,  is  evident  fnna 
what  he  expressed  on  the  subject  to  his  second 
daughter ; — when  she  was  conversing  with  bin 
during  this  period  on  tlie  subject  of  death,  be 
said,  **  Dying  is  an  important  affair,  and  no 
trifle  ;"  and  on  another  occasion,  **  Futurity  is 
a  wonderful  thing.'*    From  whence  it  appears 
that,  even  to  the  man  who  has  labored  with  all 
his  powers,  and  in  every  possible  direction,  for 
the  honor  of  the  Most  High,  and  to  whom  fato- 
rity  was  able  to  present  itself  in  the  fairest  col- 
ors—that  even  to  him,  the  transition  into  the 
life  to  come,  and  the  account  so  soon  to  be 
rendered,  appeared  supremely  solemn  and  iin- 
portant.      Being  wont  to  speak  aloud  in  bis 
sleep  during  the  whole  of  bis  life,  it  was  also 
now  the  case ;  and  as  he  awoke  occasionalij, 
he  said  to  his  second  daughter,  **  Since  ibe 
death  of  my  wife,  I  do  not  feel  at  home,  and 
talk  nonsense  in  my  sleep.**     But  on  her  reply- 
ing, **  No— on  the  contrary,  what  you  say  is  only 
edifying  ;**  he  said,  *'  Indeed  ! — that  is  truly  a 
divine  favor  !**    He  frequently  expressed  his 
anxiety  lest  he  should  say  anything  improper 
during  his  slumbers;   for  he  wished  only  to 
speak  and  wfTer  for  the  glory  of  his  Lord. 
Thus  I  heard  him  make  use  of  no  other  than 
devotional  expressions  when  asleep,  snch  as, 
"  God  has  guided  me  with  unspeakable  kind 
ness  ;*'  ••  The  Lord  bless  you  ;"  ••  We  must  be 
very  cautious  in  examining  into  the  meaning 
of  a  subject,  lest  we  fall  into  error  ;*'  and  sim- 
ilar phrases. 

When  his  weakness  increased,  bis  freqoent 
talking  in  his  sleep  ceased ;  and  when  awake, 
he  spoke  less  by  words  than  by  friendly  looks. 
When  he  observed  how  every  one  vied  in  wait- 
ing upon  him,  he  frequently  said,  "  Dear  angels* 
I  cause  you  so  much  trouble.*'    Thus  he  said 
also,  "  O  children,  I  am  so  aflected  by  your  oo- 
exampled  love ;— however,  I  could  wish,  for 
your  sakes,  not  to  die  in  the  paroxysm  of  my 
complaint  ;*'  for  he  experienced  a  frequent  re- 
petition of  violent  attacks  of  his  disorcer,  which, 
was  occasioned  by  water  in  the  pleura,  bis 
disease  having  terminated  in  that  painful  disor- 
der :  and  hence  he  said  to  us  more  than  oooe, 
"  There  is  something  melancholy  in  being  sof<- 
focated,  but  there  is  perhaps  a  necessity  for  it** 
Near  his  bed,  which  was  fixed  in  his  study,  from 
whence  so  many  blessings  for  the  world  bad 
emanated,  and  which  being  adorned  with  sab- 
lime  paintings,  engr^rings,  and  memorials,  r^    * 
sembled  a  sanctuary,  he  had  constantly  beauti- 
ful flowers  standing  in  pots.    His  looks  liofer- 
ed  with  particular  pleasure  upon  these,  and  oa 
M  uller*s  engraving  of  RaphaePs  Madonna,  which 
hung  upon  the  wall  opposite  him. 

He  said  also,  whilst  conversing  with  bis 
youngest  son,  who  had  the  care  of  his  flowers, 
•*  See,  dear  boy,  the  pretty  flowers  ;'*  they  were 
\\x^c;\Tv\.V\%^ TVfircissuses,  and  violets:  and' round 


talemaitjr.    He  also  thus  expressedUVmseU  ou\  ^WiX  v\ve;m\.\\^  v^vvjV^^^^Vs  heads,    in  tka 
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night  between  the  last  day  of  March  and  the  first 
of  April,  he  said  many  things  to  me  respecting 
my  dear  parents,  brothers,  and  sisters,  in  Hei- 
delberg, as  well  as  upon  other  topics,  and  my 
office  as  a  preacher.  He  then  requested  a  glass 
of  fresh  water,  which  be  drank  with  particular 
pleasure,  his  parched  gums  languishing  more 
and  more  lor  refreshing  liquids ;  and  he  praised 
this  draught  of  water  the  next  day  to  his  two 
youngest  daughters,  saying,  **  No  one  can  form 
an  idea  of  the  pleasure  I  had,  last  night,  when 
drinkmg  a  glass  of  fresh  water.  When  nature 
returns  to  her  pure  state,  and  partakes  of  water 
and  wine,  it  is  the  best  thing  the  individual  can 
take,  if  the  spasms  will  permit  it.**  And  hence 
he  said,  soon  after,  **  The  most  simple  food  is 
requisite  for  man  in  his  first  and  last  days; 
water  and  milk  is  the  beginning  and  the  end.** 

Towards  day-break,  he  called  to  his  youngest 
son,  to  fill  his  pipe,  which  he  seemed  to  relish. 
Ttie  same  morning,  being  the  first  of  April, 
whilst  his  children  were  with  him,  and  another 
of  my  brothers  was  with  us,  of  whom  on  his 
arrival  the  evening  before  he  had  enquired  ader 
the  welfare  of  the  family,  he  exhorted  us  as 
follows  ;  '*  Dear  children,  be  diligent  in  the  true 
fear  of  God !  People  often  think  they  do 
enough  if  they  only  occasionally  attend  church 
and  sacrament  *,  but  true  religion  consists  in  en- 
tire resignation  to  the  will  of  God,  and  in  con- 
tinual intercourse  with  Him,  and  in  prayer  !" 

Hereupon,  as  his  second  daughter  requested 
him  tu  intercede  in  heaven,  together  with  his 
beatified  consort,  for  his  family :  he  answered 

in   his  simple  way,  **  We  must  first  see  what 

the  usage  is  in  yonder  world  ; — we  will  then 

pray  for  y<»u." 

He  then  repeated  the  following  verses  from 

the  Halle  Hymn-Book. — Hymn  xi.  v.  22. 

**  ThoM  bleAdlng  woundi  whicli  Jemus  bore, 

My  Tefagfi  are,  my  ODiy  botut ; 
Through  them  with  Joy  lo  licdven  IMl  soar, 

Andmiogle  with  Um  be:iveiily  hwl." 

And  on  hearing  his  third  daughter  ask  her 
sister  where  these  words  were  to  be  found,  he 
gave  the  Halle  collection  of  spiritual  songs, 
which  was  lying  near  him,  to  his  second  daugh- 
ter, directed  her  to  search  and  mark  out  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  hymns,  and  enjoined  her 
to  let  her  children  in  the  seminary  learn  to  sing 
them  well  in  choir,  and  said,  **  Learn  plenty  ot 
texts  and  verses  by  heart ;  they  will  be  found 
to  be  of  service.*'  At  the  same  time  he  recom- 
mended her  always  to  let  the  church  hymns  be 
sung  in  the  genuine  and  simple  church  melodies, 
without  any  thing  of  an  artilicial  nature  ;  for  he 
loved  that  which  was  simple  and  sublime,  even 
in  church  matters.  He  afterwards  said  to  her, 
as  the  conversation  turned  upon  certain  friends. 
"Write  to  the  dear  people,  and  say  that  1 
thought  much  about  them  in  my  last  days, — that 
I  loved  them,  and  that  we  should  eventually  find 
sufllcient  subjects  for  conversation.*'  He  also 
subsequently  said  concerning  them,  **  They  are 
beloved  of  the  Lord.*' 

That  day,  which  was  Tuesday  the  1st  of 
April,  many  friends  still  came  to  see  him,  and 
t<»  be  wiinevses  of  the  cheeriulness  and  solem- 
nity Willi  which  the  venerable  old  man  endured 
his  sufferings  through  the  power  of  faith.  And 
every  heart  was  elevated  to  heaven  at  the  sight : 
and  the  wish  eventually  to  die  a  similar  christ- 
Aa 


fan  death  produced  many  new  and  ardent  re- 
solves to  glorify  God  upon  earth  by  a  liie  well- 
pleasing  to  Him. 

And  then,  when  father  Stilling  saw  his  friends 
looking,  or  coming  in  thmugh  the  half-o|ien  , 
door,  which  stood  immediately  oppti^ite  his  eye^ 
he  testified  his  love  for  them  by  a  friendly  nod^ 
and  if  at  the  moment  he  felt  a  little  accession 
of  strength,  ho  spoke  a  few  words  to  one  and 
another  of  them.  At  the  same  time  his  cheer- 
fulness, which  had  been  an  invariable  attraction 
to  every  one,  never  f<»rso<»k  him.  On  observing 
a  female  friend  looking  through  the  door,  he 
jocosely  said,  **  Madame  Von  K —  is  peeping 
through  the  key-hole  !'*  Another  female  friend 
came  towards  noon,  and  grateful  for  the  ac- 
quaintance she  had  made  with  him  by  the  grace 
of  God,  she  spoke  of  the  beautifully  pure  mind 
which  the  Iiord  had  given  him,  on  winch  he  an- 
swered, •*  Oh.  you  must  not  praiae  me  !'*  He  af- 
terwards mentioned  to  the  same  individiiMl,  that 
whilst  reflecting  upon  the  whide  peii<Ml  of  his  life, 
which,  as  he  himself  said,  was  long,  hut  ap- 
peared to  him  as  a  dream,  •*  I  had  once  in  my 
youth  a  little  flute,  which  fell  upon  the  ground, 
and  was  broken,  on  which  1  wept  for  two  days 
together ;  and  it  c(»st  only  sixpence :— but  mimey 
was  scarce  in  those  days  ;'*  and  then  con- 
tinued, **  Tell  nie,  what  have  the  critics  hreo 
able  to  effect  against  me  ?  Whatever  they 
wrote,  availed  nothing!*'  About  this  tune,  he 
sent  for  me,  and  inquired  whether  the  jubilee  of 
the  Reformation  festival  uould  U;  edehrated 
that  year;  on  my  telling  him  I  wa-  convinced 
that  no  solemnity  would  lie  neglected  as  regard- 
ed that  important  festival,  he  replied,  '*  Yes,  I 
have,  in  fact,  heard  something  of  it,"  and  was 
satisfied  respecting  it. 

At  dinner-time,  he  wished  to  be  again  left 
alone,  and  spoke  little  or  nothing;  his  distress- 
ing sensations  had  also  at  that  time  passed  away, 
and  cheerful  repose  glistened  in  his  large  and 
intelligent  eyes. 

The  watches  which  hung  near  him  he  had 
wound  up  himself  to  this  time,  and  had  alsii 
counted  his  jewels,  dec,  in  the  drawer  of  the 
little  table  which  stood  near  him  ;  for  his  love  ' 
of  order,  which  had  been  of  such  service  to  him 
in  his  numerous  occupations,  did  not  leave  him 
to  the  last  iiioincnt ;  (or  even  then,  he  was 
anxious  to  take  the  mixtures  and  medicines,  for 
which  he  always  aske<l  at  the  precise  period, 
which  he  frequently  refused  when  presented  to 
him  earlier.  He  also  directed  the  faded  flow- 
ers to  be  exchanged  for  fresh  ones,  which  he 
was  able  to  call  by  their  proper  names,  and  had 
them  placed  (m  his  table.  In  the  afternoon,  he 
again  asked  for  his  pipe,  and  was  ciilin  and 
cheerful.  His  lips  l)eini|[  swollen,  he  requested 
a  Klass  pipe  to  drink  out  of.  and  directed  where 
it  was  t4>  be  shortened,  in  consequence  of  being 
found  too  long.  He  was  well  plea.sed  with  ^liis 
mtMle  f>f  drinking,  and  said  jocosely,  '*  When 
using  the  glass  tube,  the  douaniers  in  the  neck 
do  not  perceive  it." 

Towards  evening  he  again  fell  asleep,  oiv 
which  account  it  was  inipossihle  to  gratify  inan^ 
of  his  friends  who  desired  once  more  to  see  him 
whom  they  so  much  esteemed,  because  the  fre- 
quent moving  of  thndiNir  disturbed  him. 

Once,  ot\  ■a>naV\i\v;,  Vv^  w\\  \^  Vvva.  ^-Jo^^fiJ^vwst^ 
^  who  Nvetfc  ^T^iftfcwN.,  ** \  aVh VS'i  >Xs:vc^  >^  ^»'  vvww^ 
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ing.    In  the  next  world  there  will  be  an  eternal 
day." 

On  his  second  daughter's  presenting  him  with 
a  nosegay  from  her  pupils,  all  of  whom  he  lov- 
ed inexpressibly,  with  the  words,  "  Dear  father, 
the  children  send  you  these  flowers :"  he  re- 
plied in  his  usual  cordial  tone,  "  The  dear  chil- 
dren !  They  are  also  like  the  tender  flowers, 
which  voluntarily  unfold  themselves  to  the  rays 
of  the  sun." 

Towards  six  o'clock,  he  stated  to  his  friendly 
physician  all  his  complaints,  and  even  began  a 
conversation  with  him  upon  the  goodness  of  the 
water  of  the  Herrnbrunnen  in  Baden-Baden. 
His  eldest  son  from  Rastadt  soon  afterward  ar- 
rived, in  order  to  see  his  venerable  parent  once 
more.  He  could  not  immediately  receive  him, 
on  account  of  the  paroxysm  under  which  he  was 
suflTering ;  as  soon  as  it  was  over,  he  called  him 
to  him,  and  as  the  former  was  speaking  of  the 
happy  exit  of  his  deceased  mother,  he  replied, 
••*  Observe,  we  cannot  exactly  say  how  it  is  with 
her ;  she  has  endured  to  the  end,  and  I  must  still 
oither  labor  on,  or  suflTer  on  !  "  Of  a  friend 
who  had  seen  him  only  the  day  before,  he  spoke 
with  much  respect  and  affection,  and  said,  "  I 
tiave  had  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  him, 
and  have  spoken  much  with  him  on  theosophi- 
cal  subjects,  the  whole  extent  of  which  hyp  had 
investigated,  on  which  occasions  I  learnt  to 
know  his  heart.*'  Subsequently,  I  said  to  him, 
''These  May-flowers,"  which  stood  upon  his 
table, "  are  much  too  beautiful  ;'*  on  which  he  re- 
plied, in  his  cheerful  way,  **  Nothing  is  too  beau- 
tiful for  me !"  And  on  his  second  daughter's 
saying  to  him  afterwards,  "  Yes,  dear  father, 
you  will  soon  see  much  more  beautiful  things 
than  these!"  he  rejoined,  "That  cannot  be 
known,  it  must  be  felt."  He  subsequently  said, 
'*  I  love  you  all  so  dearly,  and  yet  it  is  so  easy  to 
part  with  you."  On  his  eldest  son's  replying. 
'*  The  reason  is,  because  yon  love  the  Lord  so 
much  more ;"  he  answered,  "  Yes,  that  is  it." 
He  also  said  afterwards  to  the  former,  "  Be 
steadfast  in  faith ;  it  has  never  misled  me ;  it 
will  also  guide  thee  faithfully,  and  by  it  we  will 
all  abide."  He  then  said,  **  continue  in  love, 
^ou  dear  angels !"  And  on  his  third  daughter's 
•replying,  "  You  are  our  angel,  dear  father  t " 
he  answered,  "  We  will  be  so  reciprocally  !" 
Meanwhile  the  night  approached,  and  he  fre- 
quently laid  himself  in  a  sleeping  posture,  and 
^nerally  speaking,  his  whole  frame  was  tran- 
quil. As  soon  as  he  awoke,  and  found  occasion 
and  power  to  speak,  he  did  so.  Thus  he  once 
aaid,  "  If  our  Redeemer  had  only  that  to  drink 
which  I  have,  it  would  have  done  him  good  ; 
but  they  gave  him  vinegar  to  drink,  stretched 
out  their  tongues  at  him,  and  mocked  him,  and 
yet  he  said,  *  Father,  forgive  them,  they  know 
not  what  they  do  ! '  This  was  the  mightiest 
prayer  that  ever  was  uttered."  And  on  this  he 
prayed,  "  Father,  if  it  be  thy  holy  will  that  I 
should  lonser  remain  here,  give  me  strength  and 
I  will  gladly  still  labor  and  suffer."  His  third 
daughter  afterwards  said,  "  How  it  grieves  me 
to  see  you  lie  there  and  suffer  so  much !"  To 
which  he  replied,  "  Do  not  always  speak  so ; 
our  Lord  was  stretched  out  in  a  very  different 
manner.'*  Later,  on  observing  us  all  about  him, 
4ind  mournful  looks  fixed  upon  him,  he  &a.\^  *'  \1 
jou  atiU  wish  to  say  any  thing  to  me,  do  bo.'' 


When  the  watch-light  was  brought,  which  be 
generally  sent  for  about  the  time  of  falliof 
asleep,  he  said,  *'  I  do  not  require  it ;  I  trafd 
the  whole  night."  He  subsequently  contiooed, 
**  When  a  person  belongs  to  the  christian  charch, 
not  only  must  man  and  wife,  but  all  the  childrea 
also,  agree  in  one  point ;  and  that  is  dreadfuDj 
diflicult." 

Towards  morning,  he  had  the  following  dream, 
which  he  related  on  awaking,  to  his  eldest  son 
and  his  third  daughter.  "  I  felt  myself  actifely 
engaged,"  said  he,  "  with  my  late  consort  ia  do- 
mestic affairs ; — ^the '  Grey  Man '  afterw^ffds  ap- 
peared to  me---but  not  the  one  in  the  Nostil^ 
— and  conducted  me  into  heaven,  and  said  to 
me  that  I  need  not  trouble  myself  in  the  Itast 
about  my  wife,  with  whom  it  went  well;  he 
himself  had  conducted  her  from  one  stage  ofper- 
fection  to  another ;  but  that  I  must  still  wait' 
He  afterwards  expressed  himself  as  follow?; 
**  Oh,  I  feel  such  an  indescribable  peace  of  wnl. 
which  you  cannot  perceive  in  consequence  of 
my  bodily  wretchedness."  Meanwhile  his  weak- 
ness increased,  and  it  was  diflicult  for  him  to 
speak  in  continuance,  his  voice  having  already 
lost  its  power ;  hence  he  made  frequent  use  oif 
broken  expressions,  such  as  "  A  complete  resig- 
nation to  the  Lord,"  dtc.,  and  would  often  have 
gladly  continued,  had  his  weakness  permitted. 

But  his  serenity  and  solemnity  of  feeling  rose 
to  a  still  higher  degree,  and  we  could  only  pray 
in  his  presence.  It  was  then,  on  feeling  him- 
self sufficiently  strong,  that  he  uttered  an  inter- 
cessory prayer,  in  which  he  besought  God  "  to 
preserve  all  his  children  in  the  faith  of  Jesos 
Christ,  and  to  keep  them  as  branches  in  tte 
vine,  that  he  might  find  them  after  thousands  of 
years  bound  together  as  in  one  bundle." 

Soon  after,  towards  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  same  day,  being  Ash- Wednesday,  the 
2nd  of  April,  feeling  that  his  end  wns  approach- 
ing, and  that  he  was  going  to  the  Father,  and 
in  the  consciousness  that  he  was  sufficiently 
strong  for  a  last  and  solemn  act,  be  collected  us 
all  around  him,  inquiring,  with  his  wonted  kisd- 
ness,  whether  we  had  any  ejection  to  his  pres- 
ent intentionof  partaking  of  the  sacrament  with 
us ;  and  after  his  eldest  son  had  removed  hii 
scruples  respecting  it,  since  at  that  time  of 
the  night  the  only  clergyman  of  the  Reformed 
Chnrch  (there  being  at  that  time  noeTanfehcil 
church-union  existing),  who  was  also  a  venera- 
ble old  man,  could  not  be  sent  for,  and  havafE 
received  our  heartfelt  consent  and  oar  thaiks 
for  his  patriarchal  intention,  he  made  us  kneel 
down,  uncovered  his  head,  folded  his  hands,  and 
prayed  with  all  the  power  of  the  spirit  and  of 
faith — which  even  still  expressed  itself  in  bn 
voice— 40  the  following  effect:  "Thou,  wht 
didst  shed  thy  blood  for  us  on  the  cross,  and 
didst  overcome  death  and  hell ;  who  didst  erea 
there  forgive  thy  enemies;  thou  divine  Media- 
tor, forgive  us  also  now,  whilst  venturing  in  oar 
weakness  upon  this  solemn  act,  which  weotber- 
wise  would  not  have  undertaken." 

He  then  took  the  plate,  on  which  he  had  bro- 
ken in  pieces  the  bread,  held  his  hands  cross- 
wise over  it,  pronounced  the  usual  form  of  bea- 
ediction,  and  continued,  **  And  thou,  0  Lord, 
bless  this  element  of  bread."  On  which  he  said, 
^'TtLVLft^^iX '. — this  is  His  Iwdy,  which  was  fivea 
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Inwardly  affected  by  the  dignified  action  or 
the  pious  old  man,  thus  celebrating  with  his 
family,  even  on  his  dying  bed,  the  bond  of  love, 
the  sacred  supper,  we  partook  of  the  consecra- 
ted food.  And  after  he  had  ei pressed  the  wish 
that  his  Heidelberg  children  had  also  been  with 
us,  he  took  his  oi^inary  goblet  instead  of  the 
cap,  crossed  his  hands  over  it  in  the  same  man- 
ner, gave  thanks,  and  said,  according  to  the 
words  of  the  institution,  "Drink  ye  all  of  it; — 
this  is  the  cup  of  the  new  covenant  in  His  blood, 
which  was  shed  for  you  and  for  many,  and  in 
the  end  for  all,  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins !" 
And  having  himself  partaken  of  it  the  last,  he 
stretched  out  his  hands  to  bless  us,  and  exclaim- 
ed, "  The  Lord  be  with  you !" 

And  after  having  terminated  this  solemn  and 
exalted  act,  as  a  Christian  patriarch  on  his  dy- 
ing bed,  and  according  to  pure  evangelical  prin- 
ciples;— ^which  he  would  not  have  undertaken 
had  there  not  been  a  necessity  for  it,  because 
he  honored  and  followed  order,  usage,  and  cus- 
tom in  all  things— he  laid  himself  down  to  sleep, 
and  sublime  peace  of  soul  evidenced  itself  in  the 
already  transfigured  countenance  of  the  hero  in 
the  faith.  He  might  also  have  doubted,  as  well 
as  we,  whether  he  should  live  to  see  the  dawn- 
ing of  the  following  Wednesday. 

His  weakness  from  this  time  increased  more 
and  more,  and  cdlivulsive  feelings  manifested 
themselves,  so  that  we  frequently  thought  the 
moment  of  suffocation  had  arrived.  Heart  rend- 
ing was  the  sight  of  the  venerable  old  man, 
when  his  breath  failed  him; — he  folded  his 
hands,  lifted  up  his  eyes  towards  heaven,  sup- 
posing he  would  never  again  enjoy  the  vital 
air.  We  had  frequently  to  witness  this  distress- 
ing and,  to  us,  terrific  appearance  of  suffoca- 
tion ;  and  we  could  only  pray  that  God  would 
alleviate  his  passage  home.  When  the  severe 
atucks  were  repeated,  he  exclaimed ,  **  Lord, 
receive  me  into  thy  everlasting  habitationi> !" 
And  once,  when  it  was  difllcult  for  him  to  strug- 
gle for  breath,  in  consequence  of  the  water  in 
his  chest,  he  stretched  out  his  arms  upwards, 
and  exclaimed,  "Away,  away!"  Meanwhile 
his  dry  and  languishing  gums  were  constantly 
refreshed  by  reviving  liquids,  and  his  love  for 
cleanliness  and  order  was  perceptible  even  till 
his  end.  At  another  time  he  exclaimed  during 
the  tormenting  spasm,  "  Strength,  O  thou  Con- 
queror of  death !"  All  this  he  uttered  with  a 
weak  but  affecting  tone  of  voice,  whilst  his  looks 
lingered  upon  the  various  members  of  his  fami- 
ly who  surrounded  his  bed,  and  whom  his  ex- 
alted example  of  patience  and  fortitude  in  this 
continuous  mortal  conflict  could  not  but  incite 
to  prayer.  And  whenever  the  one  or  the  other 
of  us  found  himself  obliged  to  leave  the  room, 
in  the  course  of  waiting  upon  him,  and  in  the 
anxiety  to  present  their  dying  parent  with  every 
refreshing  and  strengthening  remedy,  he  looked 
anxiously  after  him,  and  occasionally  said,  **  Let 
no  one  go  away." 

Thus  did  the  venerable  old  man  struggle  for 
several  hours  with  dissolving  nature,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  distant  rays  from  the  kingdom  of 
light  encircled  his  dignified  countenance,  and 
imparted  to  him  strength  for  the  conflict.    Then 


when  he  saw  us  standing  mournfully  around 
him,  and  perceived  our  sorrow  for  him,  he  said, 
"  Have  patience."  Later  in  the  forenoon,  he 
saw  one  of  his  friends,  who  was  a  clergyman, 
looking  in  at  the  door,  whom  he  greeted  with  a 
friendly  look ;  and  when  the  latter  stepped  up 
to  his  bedside,  and  expressed  his  thoughts,  say- 
ing, "  He  who  suffered  on  the  cross  enables  you 
to  overcome,"  he  replied,  **  Certainly,  I  do  not 
doubt  of  it."  And  when  the  former  pronounced 
the  following  words — 

"  How  vhall  I  fee],  O  God  of  grace. 
When  I  a»cend  to  worids  unknown. 
And  aee  thee  with  unveiled  face. 
And  wonbip  at  thy  glonous  throne  !** 

he  also  assented  to  them  with  a  *'Yea  and 
Amen !" 

But  the  solemn  and  mournful  moment  now 
gradually  approached.  The  far-advanced  Chris- 
tian, like  his  Redeemer,  was  to  drink  the  cup 
of  tribulation  to  the  very  dregs,  as  a  glorious 
testimony  of  faith  to  the  world.  And  it  was 
the  middle  of  the  holy  week.  He  went,  with 
his  Saviour,  to  meet  death  and  victory.  On  be- 
holding his  countenance  beaming  with  affection 
and  dignity,  one  could  have  exclaimed,  **0 
Death,  where  is  thy  sting !  O  grave,  where  is 
thy  victory !  But  thanl^  be  unto  God,  who 
hath  given  him  the  victory,  through  his  Lord 
Jesus  Christ." 

He  continually  sought  us  out,  one  after  the 
other,  with  his  benign  and  solemn  look,  and 
once  exclaimed,  **  Continue  in  prayer ;"  and  we 
ceased  not. 

He  refreshed  his  languishing  lips  a  few  times 
more  with  cooling  drinks,  until  at  length  he 
said,  "  It  is  enough ;  no  more  will  go  down !" 
Several  times  he  stammered  forth  supplicating 
expresftions,  when  suffering  from  convulsive  at- 
tacks, to  the  great  Consommator,  such  as, 
**  Lord,  cut  short  the  thread  of  life !"  and  **  Fa- 
ther, receive  my  spirit !"  and  then  we  thought 
we  heard  him  breathe  his  last.  However,  his 
vigorous  constitution  recovered  itself  a  little ; 
he  prepared  himself  for  the  approaching  mortal 
blow  by  stretching  himself  out  at  full  length, 
and  what  he  otherwise  regarded  as  necessary : 
then  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  picture  of  the  infant 
Jesus,  which  hung  opposite  to  him  ;  and  now 
his  eyes  failed,  and  he  closed  them  with  all  the 
power  of  bodily  and  mental  strength.  We  stood 
breathless,  and  continued  in  prayer,  while  con- 
vulsion fearfully  distorted  the  features  of  the 
sufferer.  Once— and  a  second  time — it  seemed 
as  if  evil  spirits  sought  to  discompose  his  noble 
mien;  but  behold!  the  dignified  traits  of  his 
subUme  countenance  returned  to  their  dignity 
and  benignity,  and  heavenly  purity  perfectly 
presented  itself  to  our  gazing  eyes ;  and  when 
at  noon-tide  the  sun  shone  most  cheeringly,  his 
breath  departed,  and  the  Christian  had  over- 
come ;  in  faith  was  his  victory. 

There  is  sorrow  on  earth  for  the  departed 
benefactor,  counsellor,  friend,  and  incomparable 
father.  Father  Stilling  is  lamented,  even  in  the 
most  distant  countries ;  but  in  heaven  there  is 
joy  amongst  the  blessed,  and  an  unceasing  song 
of  praise  before  God  ascends  from  his  beatified 
spirit ! 
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